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This work, although based upon Chambers's Encyclopedia, whoso distinguished 
merit is widely known, differs from it in important respects. It could scarcely be 
expected that an Encyclopaedia, edited and published for a foreign market, would give 
as much prominence to American topics as American readers might desire. To supply 
these and other deficiencies the American Editors have inserted about ki.CHXf titles, . 

arranging the whole, including Chambers’s Supplement, m a single alphabet The 
total number of titles is now about 40,000. The additions give greater fullness in the 
departments of biography, geography, history, natural history, and general and applied 
science. Scrupulous care has been taken not to mutilate or modify the original text of 
the edition of 1880; no changes have been made except such verbal alterations as are 
required by the omission of the wood-cuts. The titles of articles from -Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia, either from the main work or from the Supplement, are printed in bold- 
faced type— AME&XCA. The titles of the American additions, whether of new topics or 
of enlargements of the old, are printed in plain capitals-- AMERICA. Should it appear 
that an article from the English work and its American continuation disagree in any 
points, the reader will readily refer the conflicting statements to their proper sources. 

The labor of consultation will be much reduced by the catch-words In bold -faced 
type at the top of the page, being the first and last titles of the pages which face each 
other; and by the full title- words on the back of the volume, being the first and last 
titles contained therein. 

The word ante refers to Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, as represented in this issue. 

Whenever the word (ante) follows a title in the American additions, it indicates that 
the article is an enlargement of one under the same title in Chambers’s Encyclopedia— 
usually t* be found immediately preceding. 
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f'i XE.CIIXATXOB', in anatomy and physiology, is the term used to designate the course 
\j of the blood from the heart to the most minute blood-vessels (the capillaries, q.v.), 
and from these back to the heart. 

To simplify the consideration of the subject, we shall consider— 1. The anatomy of 
the organs of circulation — and, 2. The physiology of the circulation. 

1. The organs of C. consist of the heart, arteries, veins, and capillaries. The course 
of the blood through these organs will be best elucidated by the aid of a diagram, which 
is equally applicable for all other mammals as well as for man, and for birds. The 
shaded part of fig. 1 represents structures filled with impure of 
venous blood, while the unshaded portion represents structures 
in which pure, oxygenated, arterial blood occurs. In this dia- 
gram we observe a dotted circle, representing a closed bag of 
sac, termed the pericardium, and inclosing the four cavities c, 
v, c' t v', of which the heart is composed. Two of these cavi- 
ties, c and c\ are for the purpose of receiving the blood as it 
flows into the heart, and are termed the auricles; while the two 
cavities v and o' are for the purpose of propelling the blood 
through the lungs and general system respectively, and are 
termed the ventricles. The vessels that transport blood into the 
auricles are termed veins, and the vessels through which the 
blood is driven onwards from the ventricles are known as arte- 
ries (q.v.). The diagram further shows that what we com- 
monly term the heart, is in reality two distinct hearts in apposi- 
tion with each other — one, shaded in the figure, which is called 
the right, or venous, or pulmonary heart; and the other, un- 
shaded, which. is called the left, or arterial, or systematic heart — 
the last name having been given to it, because the blood is sent 
from it to the general system; just as the right heart is termed 
pulmonary from its sending blood to the lungs. We will now 
trace the course of the blood as indicated by the arrows in this 
diagram, commencing with the right auricle, c. The right au- 
ricle contracting upon the venous or impure blood with which 
we suppose it to be filled, drives its contents onwards into the 
right ventricle o, through an opening between these two cavities, 
called the right auriculo- ventricular opening, which is guarded 
by a valve named the tricuspid— from its being composed of 
three-pointed membranous expansions — which almost entirely 
prevents the regurgitation or reflux of the blood from the ven- 
tricle into the auricle. The ventricle v being now filled, con-’ 
tracts, and as the blood cannot return into the auricle, it is driven along the shaded ves- 
sel, the dividing branches of which are indicated by/. This vessel is known as the 
pulmonary 'artery, and conveys the blood to the lungs. At its commencement, it is 
guarded by valves, termed, from their shape, the semilunar pulmonary valves, which 
entirely prevent the blood which has once been propelled into the pulmonary artery 
from re-entering the ventricle. The pulmonary artery gradually divides into smaller 
and smaller branches, which ultimately merge into capillaries. In these capillaries, 
which are freely distributed over the interior of all the air-cells (of which the lung is 
mainly composed), the venous blood is brought in contact with atmospheric air, gives 
off its carbonic acid gas (which is its principal impurity), and absorbs oxygen, by 
Which processes it is converted into pure or arterial blood. ‘The capillaries, b , In which 
the blood is arterialized, gradually unite to form minute veins, which, again, join to form 
larger vessels, until finally the blood is collected into a small number of vessels known, 
as pulmonary veins, which pour their contents into the left auricle. Only one such ves- 
sel, (}, is shown in the figure, .because the main object off this diagramatic scheme is to 
illustrate the mode and general direction in which the blood circulates, not to indicate 



Fig. 1.— Mode op Circula- 
tion ix Max and other 
Mammals, and ix Birds. 

h, heart: t\ right ventri- 
cle; v\ left ventricle; c, 
ri^ht auricle; c\ left au- 
ricle; a, aorta; d, vena 
cava; e, greater circula- 
tion; b , smaller circula- 
tion; /, pulmonary ar- 
tery ; gr, pulmonary veins. 
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the special vessels through -which it flows in different parts of (lie body. The actual 
number of the pulmonary veins is four— viz., two from each. lung. The blood, now 
fitted for the various purposes of nutrition, enters the left auricle, <?', which by ds con- 
traction propels it into the left ventricle, v\ through the left aurieulo-veiitrkmlur open- 
ing. This opening, like the corresponding one in the right heart, is guarded by a valve 
which, from its form, is termed the mitral valve, and which entirely prevents the reflux 
of the blood. The left ventricle, v’, contracts and drives its contents into the large 
artery, a,.' which represents the aorta — the great trunk which, by means of its various 
branches (none of which are indicated in the diagram), supplies every portion of the 
body, from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, with pure arterial blood. 
From the aorta and its various subdividing. branches, -the blood passes into the capillaries, 
e, which occur in every part of the system; in these capillaries it undergoes important 
changes, which may be considered asalmost exactly the reverse of those which occur in 
the pulmonary capillaries ; it parts with its oxygen, becomes charged with carbonic add, 
and, as it leaves the capillaries, and enters the minute veins formed by their union, pre- 
sents all the characters of venous blood. The veins gradually unite till they form two 
large trunks, termed the superior and inferior tenm cam 1 , -which pour their contents into 
the right auricle— the point from which we started. Only one of these great veins, d, 
is indicated in the diagram. We thus perceive that there is a complete double C. — that 
there is a lesser 0. effected by the blood in its passage from the right to the left; heart 
through the lungs; and that there is a greater C. effected by that fluid in its passage 
from the left heart through the system generally to the right heart. 

From the above simple ideal scheme, we proceed to. the consideration of the more 
complicated arrangements by which the 0. is actually effected in man and the higher 
animals. 

The heart is situated in very nearly the center of the cavity of the chest or thorax, as 
it is termed in anatomy, between the lungs, behind the breastbone, or sh mum in front 
of the vertebral column, and above the diaphragm, on which it obliquely rests, Its 
& form is somewhat conical, Hie lower end taper- 

i P Plv f & ing almost to a point, and directed rather forwards 

VElfl '9 and to the left. This lower pardon, alone is judva- 

ffi h fa bje, and, at each contraction of the heart, H Is 

tilted forwards, and strikes against the vails of 
jWSm *raW$k the cliest between, in man, the* fifth and sixth ribs, 

" " or a little below the left nipple. Ail the -large Vcs- 

sels connected with tin* heart — the mnti cam', the 
pulmonary artery, and the aorta— arise from its 
kase <see . ^ an<i M rve f'tuin their attachment 
■ to the neighboring parts, to keep that portion <1f 

fiffilSlk jra&/kr Hftjfc It fixed. Indeed these vessels in.nv bengmdtd 

as sus l )CI1( tnig the heart in the cavity, which is 
lined by a smooth serous membrane, which, near 
'wgSSHBm MWWW m top, is reflected downwards over the roots 

KpSfflfflr Sm\r< o of the great vessels, and covers the whole ol‘ the 

Iw^r II ill outer surface of the heart. These two smooth 

ytif? serous surfaces— one lining the cavity, the other 

p)/jv investing the heart— are kept moist by a fluid 

which they secrete, and by this arrangement,* 
Fig. s.-The Lungs, Heart, and principal friction may be regarded as reduced to its mini- 

"Like alf serous 

the blood from the head and neck— these niembranes, it is a closed sac, and, as it may 
four veins unite to torn a siugle trank, not bo easy for the non-professional reader to 
the vena cava mpenor, which enters the i ' <nn,Wot«nrl thn v«ws^ ,w,iSo„ , v . i 
right auricle, l\ c, e, the right and left tmaerstantl the ichitive position oi the heart, 

carotid arteries, the latter rising directly which is at the same time surrounded by and 
from thtvarchof the aorta, a', the former external to this membrane, we mav observe that 
from a short trunk called the arteria in- tim wm m or, a .. i f . v ; 

nomlnata; g, the left subclavian artery, theyiead ill «m old-fashioned double mgnt-eap — 


its various 
tkm of the 


mmSM 




rising directly from the aorta, while the which is a closed bag — is in much the slime posi- 
right subclavian springs from the arteria lion as the heart in the pericardium; it is inside 
mnominata; d, the trachea or windpipe ; the nio-ht o < m hut r>nt m ’ i, • ^ 

v fc, the right and left lungs; l, V, the ni^nt cap, but not m the ca\it) which mter- 
right and left auricles; p, the right ven- venes between its two layers, 
tricle; o, the apex 6f ventricle; m, the The substance of the heart is essentially mus- 
mferior or ascending vena cava: n, the P11 i« r rrn m fiKnro „ tl „ , V y* r Ub 

descending aorta, emerging from behind , a T* , a beis run m different directions, 
the heart; q, the puimonary artery. longituclinally and transversely, but most of 


tricle; o, the apex 6f ventricle; m, the The substance of the heart is essentially mus- 
mferior or ascending vena cava; n, the ri1 iu r rm m , ■ i. v pins 

descending aorta, emerging from behind P 1 Ihc nbeis run m different directions, 

the heart; & the pulmonary artery, longituclinally and transversely, but most of 

,, „ , ■ ’ them obliquely; many pass over the apex from 

one side of the heart to the other; and all are so involved as to render it very difficult--- 
to unravel them. In consequence of this arrangement, the libers, bv their contraction 
seem simultaneously to dimmish each cavity in all directions, and thus serve most elK- 
the blood onwards.. The size of the heart has been estimated as a!, out 
that ot the closed fist of the same individual. Its weight, as compared with that of the 
body, was determined by Dr. Clendinning to be 1:160 in the male, and 1-150 in the 
female. I he same physician carefully examined nearly four hundred hearts of persons 
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of both sexes, and determined the average weight at about 9 oz, avoirdupois, while 
Dr. John Reid found the average weight of the male heart to be a little more than 11 ozs, , 
and that of the female heart to he a little above 9 ozs. 

In our ideal sketch of the organs of 0. (fig. 1), we have indicated the different cavities 
into which, the heart is divided. In fig. 3 there is represented a section of the human 
heart, which is sufficient ly like the reali ty to give the reader a fair idea of the position of 
its various parts. The two theoretical hearts, which were nearly in contact in fig. 1, are 
here fused into a single organ, but the division of the two sides is still as complete, in 
so far as the functions of the heart are concerned, as in the ideal scheme. We see a 
strong vertical partition separating the entire heart into two halves, which are very simi- 
lar to each other. In the accompanying figure (fig. 4), we have a representation of all 
these valves— the auricles having been removed so as to give a distinct view of the 
upper surface of the ventricles. The tricuspid and mitral valves, which are entirely 
closed— the' two ventricles contracting simultaneously— are represented by 1 and 3 
respectively; while the pulmonary and aortic semilunar volves-, which, when closed, 
al ways present a concave surface towards the lungs, are indicated by 4 and 5. The 
walls of the ventricles are much thicker than those of the auricles, and those of the left 
ventricle are about four times as thick as those of the right ; the amount of muscular 
tissue being, in all these cases, proportional to the work to be done. All details regard- 
ing the anatomy of the heart, except such as bear directly upon the C., would be out 
of place in this article, and we shall, therefore, omit all notice of many structures 
which present themselves on opening its various cavities. We will merely add, that 


Jk 



Fig. 3.— Theoretical Section op the Human 
Heart: 

• /, 'b, :; the two rnW cavm , opening into d t the right 
auricle: <?, the tricuspid valve; a, the right ven- 
tricle, *from which proceeds the pulmonary ar- 
tery, dividing into branches g and £, going to 
..the right and left lung respectively; e, e\ the 
pulmonary veins (two from either lung), enter- 
ing into the left auricle, &; l. the mitral valve; 
w, the left ventricle, from which proceeds the 
aorta, whose arch is indicated by A, and the 
descending portion by n , none of its branches 
being indicated in this figure; o, the partition, 
.or septum, between the right and left hearts. 



Fig-. 4.—Y alves of the Heart and Arteries. 


Upper surface of the heart, the auricles having 
been removed. In this figure the heart is turned 
in such a position that the anterior surface lies 
lowermost; hence the apparent discrepancy of 
the right aurieulo-ventrieular orifice lying oii the 
left side of the diagram. 

1, Right aurieulo-ventrieular orifice, obliterated 
by the tricuspid valve; 2, fibrous ring surround- 
ing this orifice: 3, left auriculo-ventrieuiar ori- 
fice, surrounded by a ring*, and closed by the 
mitral valve; 4, orifice leading into the aorta 
* from the left ventricle, closed by the semilunar 
valves; 5. orifice leading into the pulmonary 
artery from the right ventricle, also provided 
with three semilunar valves. 


the heart receives the arterial blood necessary for its own nutrition from the coronary 
* arteries, two trunks which are given off by the aorta immediately above the semilunar 
valves; and that this blood having discharged its function, is carried hack to the right 
auricle by the coronary veins; this blood obviously having the shortest possible systemic 
circulation. 

Since all the arterial blood leaves the heart through the aortic opening, in tracing its 
course to the different parts of the system, we obviously have only to follow the aorta > 

to its final branches. Referring to the article Aorta, where the principal branches of 
that great organ are indicated, it is sufficient, without further anatomical details, to say 
that the final ramifications of the arteries distribute the arterial blood to the capillaries 
(q.v.), which pervade every part of the body. 

Tiie reins, like the arteries, are found ‘in nearly every tissue; they commence hv * 

minute plexuses (an anatomical term for a network-like arrangement), which com- 
municate with the capillaries. Branches from these plexuses uniting together, form 
small venous trunks, which, by joining, increase in size as they pass onward towards 
the heart. If we except certain venous structures (called sinus ex) occurring in the 
interior of the skull, we may divide the veins into two sets — the superficial or cutaneous , 
and the deep veins. ; 

The deep veins accompany the arteries, and are usually inclosed in the same sheath 
of cellular tissue with them. In the case of the smaller arteries, they generally exist in , 

pairs, one on each side the artery, and are called rence comites, while the larger arteries ? 

have usually only one accompanying vein. f 
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not only 
with the 


The superficial veins occur immediately beneath the integument ; they 
return the blood from the skin and adjacent structures, but communicate 
deep .veins. , ■ ' . . ■ _ _ 

All the veins finally unite into two large trunks, termed the superior and wgt nor 
w,Jcb ■ cmd-i which open into the right auricle of the heart; the superior vena cava 
being formed by the union of the veins which return the blood from the head and 
neck (the jugulars) with those which convey it from the arms (the subclavians), as 
shown in fig. 2; while the inferior vena cava (also shown in the same figure) receives 


the blood from the lower extremities, the trunk, and the abdominal and pelvic viscera. 

We must refer to the article Vein for the structure of the walls of this part of 
the circulating system. There is only one point that imperatively requires notice 
here— viz., that while the arterial system presents no valves, except at the points 
where the two great trunks leave the heart the veins contain a great number of 
valves, which arc formed by a doubling of their lining membrane, and resemble 
pocket-like folds or pouches, which allow the blood free passage towards the heart, * 
but prevent its reflux. , 

There is one part of the venous 0. which, from its great importance, requires 
special notice — viz., that of the venous blood of the spleen, prancreas, stomach, and 
intestinal canal. The blood supplied to these organs by the coeliac axis and the two 
mesenteric arteries is not returned directly to the Vena cava, and thence to the heart, as 
occurs in other parts of the system. The veins of these organs unite together into one 
large vessel, called the wna porta, which, entering the liver, branches out again like an 
artery, and finally subdivides into a capillary network that permeates the whole of its 
mass. It is from the venous blood, as it traverses these capillaries, that the bile is 
secreted. This portal blood, together with the blood of the hepatic artery, after it has 
become venous, is finally carried off by the hepatic veins (usually three in number), 
which open into the inferior vena cava.* Thus the blood which flows through the 
portal vein passes through two sets of capillaries, between the period of its leaving the 
aorta and entering the vena cava. 

Our knowledge of the true course of the C. — viz., that the blood propelled 
from the left side of the heart, after traversing the arteries, returned by the veins to 
the right side of the heart; and the blood of the right side, passing through the pul- 
monary artery, traversed the lungs, and returned by the pulmonary veins to the left 
auricle— is of comparatively recent date. Harvey’s celebrated work , ' Exereiiatio ih Mot it 
Cordis et Sanguinis, was not published till 1628, although there is good reason to believe 
that it was written nine or ten years previously. Before the appearance of this cele- 
brated work, which marks an epoch in physiological science, the views that were held 
on this subject were so vague that it is unnecessary for us to enter into any notice of 
them. (The reader who takes an interest in this point is referred to Dr. Willis’s Life of 
Hdj'mL prefixed to his; translation of Harvey’s works, for the Sydenham society.) In. 
one point, Harvey’s proof of the course taken by the blood was" defective; the 'micro- 
scope had not then revealed the existence of the capillaries, and lie was consequently' 
altogether at fault as to the mode by which the blood passed from the arteries to the 
veins. By a strange coincidence, "Malpighi, who discovered the corpuscles by which 
the motion of the blood in the capillaries can be traced, was born in the course of the 
very year (1628) in which Harvey’s work was published. 

The double 0. which we have described, is the course performed by the blood from 
the time of birth during the whole period of life. The 0. of the blood, however, bou rns 
before birth— indeed, at a very early period of ihtra-uterine or fetal existence; and the 
circumstance that before birth the lungs do not act as organs of respiration, induces a 

very important modification in the course 
of the blood in fetal life, which will he 
described under Fetus. 

4 We now leave for the present the 0. in 
man, and proceed to notice some of the 
leading peculiarities of the C. in other ani- 
mals. In the warm-blooded animals — 
mammals and birds— the course of the 
blood is essentially the same as in man, 
for in all these animals the heart, like the 
adult human heart, possesses four distinct 
cavities. In form, however, it presents 
certain peculiarities in some of the mnm- 
It is generally -more rounded 
and less' elongated than in man. Iri the 
cetacea, it is very broad and fiat; and in 


.. ] J.A ' 3 ■ 

n 

b 

Fin. 5. — Diagram of certain varieties in the Ori- 
gin of the Main Trunks from the Arch of the 
Aorta: 

A, Man; B, the Ruminants; C, Dolphin and Bats; 

D, the Elephant. 1, the right subclavian: 2, right malin 
carotid; 3, left carotid; 4. left subclavian: a. 
ascending aorta; b, descending aorta. 


at least one genus the dugong, (lie right and left ventricles are separated by a deep 
fissure, in some herbivorous mammals, as in the ox, sheep, goat, etc., a cruciform 
ossification, called the bone of the heart, is found in the septum between Hie veutri- 

v*.* * n : 5 s ? es » °nlj the blood of the intestines, but that of the posterior ivirt of n.o iu»ir 
this portal system, winch is distributed in this class of animals both to the idSieVslnd to ufe Jivir. 
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eles, la tlie omithorliynelnas, or duck-billed platypus, the heart, in some respects, 
resembles that of birds. We likewise find certain varieties in the distribution of the 
blood-vessels. Thus, while in man the subclavian and carotid arteries arise on the 
right side from a short common trunk given off by the aorta, and on the left side arise 
.directly from the aorta, we find several varieties of this arrangement in the mammalia. 
In the horse and the ruminants, the aorta divides at once at its origin into an anterior 
trunk, which gives off the carotid and subclavian arteries of both sides, and a posterior 
trunk for the thoracic and abdominal aorta. In the dolphin, and in some — if not all — 
of the bats, two short trunks (arteriw immmnatm) arise, and give off each a carotid and 
subclavian on either side. In the elephant, both carotids are given off from a single 
common trunk, situated midway between the -two subclavians. All these, and other 
varieties which might be noticed, are occasionally found in man; and it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that when any abnormal arterial distribution is detected in the 
human subject, it represents the normal type in some lower mammal. 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the distribution of the vascular system (both arte- 
ries and veins) is exhibited by the cetacea and other diving animals, in which the respi- 
ration, and consequently the arterial ization of the blood, is temporarily stopped. Various 
arteries of the trunk here assume a ramified and convoluted form, so as to constitute res- 
ervoirs capable of holding a large quantity of pure blood; while the venous trunks 
exhibit similar dilatations, capable of receiving and retaining for a considerable time the 
impure blood which has circulated through the system, and of thus preventing the right 
heart from being overcharged with venous blood during the temporary suspension of 
respiration. By means of these arterial reservoirs, the cetacea can support life under 
water for a quarter of an hour, or even longer. 

Another peculiarity deserving' of notice is, that occasionally a large artery will divide 
Into a great number of smaller vessels, which again reunite to form a single trunk. An 
arrangement of this kind is known as a refemzmbile, and a good example of it occurs 
within the skull in long- necked grazing animals, the object being to check too strong a 
current of blood to the brain. 


In birds, the heart is usually of a very large size, as compared 
with the bulk of Um body. The trunk of the aorta is extremely 
short, and divides into three main branches, the central one form- m y j 

tng the descending aorta, while the two lateral ones give off the yj 

carotid and subclavian arteries on either side. The branches of 

the latter give an abundant supply of blood to the powerful tho- /C { f\ 

rack muscles by which the wings are moved. £F \ T\ Vpy t\\ 

In the class of reptiles, there is. not a complete double C., i |\ 

a mixture of arterial and venous blood being sent both to the pvt “fa j j 
lungs and to the general system. In fig. 6, the general nature of y 

the "0.- in tliis class is typically represented. The heart consists t|pk //{ 

of two auricles and. one 'ventricle. The impure blood which has l\\ // 

circulated through the system is conveyed by the vena cava into 
the right auricle,' from whence it passes into the common ventricle. n 

At the same time, blood which, lias been aSratecl in the lungs is // 

poured into it from the left auricle; hence the ventricle contains 
an admixture of venous, and arterial blood. As both a pulmonary 
artery and an aorta are given off by the ventricle, the latter by 
its contractions simultaneously drives one portion of its contents T „ 

to tlie lungs, and another to the general system. In this wary, a * Reptiles!" 
semi-oxygenated blood is transmitted to the various parts of the K -heart, inclosed in peri- 
body, the only' pure blood being that which is contained in tlie 

left auricle and in the veins opening into it. ventricle; a,’ aoife ■&, 

Although the above may be regarded as the general type of vena cava; ’ e smaller 
the circulating apparatus in reptiles, yet there are many modifi- ^cuHtion 5 ** * l ' eater 
cations of it (into which we have not space to enter), which con- 
nect: it on tlie one hand (in the case of the permnibranehiaie amphibia, such as tlie axolotl, 
protons, etc.) with that of fishes, and on the other hand (when there is a more or less 
perfect, separation of the ventricular cavity, as in the crocodiles) with that of birds and 
mammals. 




Fia. 6 .— -Circulation in 
Reptiles: 




in the class of fishes, the circulating apparatus is far simpler than in reptiles. The 
heart possesses only 1 wo cavities, an auricle and a ventricle, and is traversed solely by 
venous blood; hence it is analogous to the right side of the mammalian heart. Ye nous 
blood is brought by veins, which correspond with our venm mm, from all parts of the 
system, and enters the auricle (see fig. 7); from the auricle, the blood passes into the 
ventricle, which is of great muscular strength ; and the ventricle propels its contents 
through a vessel which corresponds with our pulmonary artery, and which dividing on 
either side into four or five launches, goes to the gills, in the capillaries of which it be- 
comes oxygenated, bv means of the air that is diffused through the water. From the 
filaments" niul fringe-like structures of the gills, it is at length collected into a large 
trunk, commonly called the dorsal vessel, but: analogous to the aorta of mammals and 
birds, in. so much as it supplies the whole body with arterialized blood. After passing 
through the systematic capillaries, the blood returns in a venous condition to the heart. 
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* Ip some of the ascidians and in salpa, the following remarkable phenomenon occurs: The heart, 
which is extremely simple, and of course without valves, at definite intervals (of about twenty minutes) 
reverses the direction of its current Fefore the heart changes the direction of its contractions, it 
remains still for a short time, and the blood-currents in the body are thus slackened in their course 
before they receive an impulse In the opposite direction. The vessels entering and ieavmg'the heart 




Fig. 7.— Circulation in. 

Fishes: 

h, heart, inclosed in peri- 
cardium; a, the auricle; 
v, the ventricle; c, the 
capillary circulation 
the gills; d, the dorsal 
artery; e, the systemic 
capillaries; l>, the veins. 

in various directions. 


Fig. 8.— Circulation in 
the Crustaceans: 

It, the heart and pericar- 
dium: «, the arteries; 
c\ the systemic capil- 
laries; c,the branchial ' 
or respiratory capilla- 
, ries; the brancMo* 
cardiac, vessels. 


and the above process is repeated. Although the heart is simpler than in reptiles, the 
<J. is in one sense of a higher character, in so far as pure arterial (not mixed) blood is. 
here conveyed to all parts of the system ; 
hence, probably, the far greater muscular 
energy of fishes may be explained. 

AVe can only allude very briefly to the 
C. in the invertebrate animals. 

In the mollusca, we find hearts of 
varying complexity,* usually with one 
or two auricles, and one ventricle; but 
in all cases, the auricle or auricles receive 
aerated blood from the respiratory organs 
and pass it to the strongly musctilar 
ventricle, which propels it over the body. 

The heart is therefore a systemic heart. 

There seem to be no capillaries in these 
animals, excepting in the respiratory 
organs; the blood leaving the open ends 
of" the arteries, passes "into the inter- 
stices [lacuna?) of the parenchyma of the 
body, from whence it is taken up by the 
open mouths of the venous radicles; 
hence this kind of C. is called lacunary. 

In the Crustacea, the form of the 
heart and the number of its orifices pre- 
sents several modifications; the following 
is, however, the typical mode of C. of 
these animals. The heart, which is here 
a single cavity, is sometimes round, and 
sometimes long and .tubular, and is the 
point of departure of the arterial sys- 
tem, which consists of trunks emerging 
The blood returning from the arteries does not enter into 
distinct veins, but into irregular excavations in the tissues, which are termed venous 
sinuses; from these venous sinuses it passes to the gills, from whence it is returned to 
the heart in an aerated state by the branchio-cardiac canals; so that here, as in the mol- 
lusca, the heart is systemic. 

It is unnecessary for us to notice the comparatively imperfect C. in insects and 
animals lower in the scale than those we have already considered. 

We now approach the last part of the subject — the physiology of the circulation. 

We shall consider — 1. The flow of blood through the heart; 11 The phenomena of 
the arterial (X ; 3. The phenomena of the capillary C. ; and, 4. The phenomena of the 
venous circulation. 

1. Direct observation and experiment clearly show, that the muscular contraction 
of the heart is the principal source of the power by welch the blood is propelled 
in its course. This action of the heart maybe observed by opening the chest of a 
living animal, or, better still, of an animal deprived of sensation and motion by 
poison, and in which artificial respiration is kept up. It is then seen to consist of two 
motions— first, a contraction or systole of the auricles, and second, a corresponding 
contraction of the ventricles. The contraction of the auricle immediately precedes 
that of the ventricle, and the systole of each cavity is directly followed by its dia- 
stole or relaxation ; there is then a brief period of repose, the heart exhibiting little or 
no motion. At the moment of the .systole of the ventricles, the apex of the heart is 
tilted forwards, causing a pulsation against the ribs that can he felt externally. 

The force exerted by the left ventricle has been so very variously estimated, that we 
must regard this point as still unsettled. The number of contractions of the heart of an 
adult in a minute is about 70 or 75; it is, however, liable to great variations, which will 
he noticed in the article Pulse. The sounds accompanying the heart’s action, which 
may be readily heard by applying the ear either directly or through the medium of the 
stethoscope to the cardiac region, are discussed in the article Heart, Sounds of the. 

% The arteries exercise avast influence on the movement of the blood through them, 
in virtue of two properties which they possess — viz., elasticity and contractility. These 
two endowments are not equally and uniformly possessed by the "whole arterial system 
—elasticity (the property by which the interrupted or discontinuous force of the ‘heart 
is made equable and continuous) existing chiefly in the larger trunks; while contractil- 
ity— which is more required for regulating the flow of blood to particular parts— is most 
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marked in the smaller vessels. The rate of movement of the blood .'through the arteries j 

in man can only be roughly calculated from experiments on animals. Yolkinami finds j 

that in the carotids of mammals, the average velocity of the blood-stream is about 12 | 

in. per second ; he lias likewise ascertained that the velocity is greater in arteries lying ..] 

near than in those at a distance from the heart, that it is not increased by an augmenta- | 

lion in the number of pulsations, but that it is greatly augmented by an increase in the ? 

volume of the blood, and lessened by its diminution. ~ . * 

8. It has long been a debated point, whether the capillary C. is influenced by any 
other agency than the contractility of the heart and arteries. Harvey believed that the \ 

action of the heart alone was sufficient to send the blood through the -whole circuit, and 
in recent times his view has been supported by J. Muller ancFother eminent physiolo- % 

gists. On. the other hand, prof. Draper of New York holds the opposite extreme" View, 
asserting that “ it is now on all hands conceded that the heart discharges a very subsi- / 

diary duty.” We believe that Bichat was the first to maintain the opinion, that the 
capillaries are organs of propulsion, and are alone concerned in returning the blood to I 

the heart through the veins. Although Bichat attributed too great power to the capil- I 

laries, there cannot be a doubt that the movement of the blood through these vessels 1 

is not solely due to the heart; in short, that there is what may be termed a capillary 
power. The following are a few of the facts proving this" to be the ease; 1. On \ 

watching the O’ in the web of a frog’s foot, it is at first seen to go on with perfect 
regularity. After a time, however, various changes are observed, which cannot be 
attributed to the heart, such as. alterations in the size of some capillaries, and in the "j 

velocities of the currents passing through them, and occasionally even a reversal, in < 

the direction of some of the lesser currents. 2. In cold-blooded animals, the move- J 

merit of the blood in the capillaries continues long after the excision of the heart. 3. 

Actual processes of secretion not unfrequentiy continue after death ; sweat, for instance, \ 

may be exuded from the skin; and other secretions may be formed by their respective 
glands, which could not take place if the capillary C. had stopped. 4. Cases occa- * 4 

sionallv occur in which a fetus without a heart is produced, and yet in these cases i 

most of the organs, are well developed. ;j 

What tire nature of this capillary power is, is not clearly known. Prof. Draper * 

and others have endeavored to explain it on the principles of capillary attraction. . \ 

There is no satisfactory evidence that the capillaries possess true contractility, for, • 

although their diameter is subject to great variations, this may be due simply to the :: 

. elasticity of their walls. If we could only establish their contractility, the difficulty J 

•'would he removed. ’ li 

The rate of movement of the blood through the capillaries is about 1.2 in. per - 

minute in the systemic capillaries of the frog^ In the warm-blooded animals it is , 

probably more rapid. From YolkmamTs observations, the rate in the dog is about y 

1.8' in. per minute, : 

4. It is usually estimated that the venous system contains from two to three times 
as much . blood, as the arterial. The latter is probably the more correct ratio, and as 
the rapidity of blood in the two systems seems to bear an inverse ratio to their respect- 
iv capacities, the venous blood will move with only one third of the velocity of arte- 
rial blood. We have already noticed the occurrence of valves in the venous cireula- j 

lion. Their object is evidently to prevent the reflux of blood; hence they arc of 
important use in’ the maintenance of this part of the circulation. They are most: -abun- 
dant where there .is much muscular movement. The movement of blood through the , 

veins is undoubtedly mainly due to the vis a largo resulting from the contraction of the 
heart and arteries. "This is much assisted in many parts of the system by the constantly 
recurring pressure of the adjacent muscles upon their trunks. The movement of inspi- 
ration. by causing a comparative vacuum in the chest, has been supposed .by some physi- 
ologists to assist the flow of venous blood to the. heart, and a similar influence lms , \ 

been ascribed to an assumed suction -power of the heart. The contractility *>f the veins 
in man is too slight to produce any marked effect on the propulsion of* the current. 

' From. the ■ investigations of prof. Wharton Jones “on the rhythmical contractility of 
the veins of the bat’s w ing, ” wo may infer that, in many of * the lower animals, it is 
probably a more efficient power. In connection with this article, consult Artery, 

Oa mu!. aries, Pulse, and Yeix. 

CIRCULATION of SAP in plants — its ascent from the root to the leaves and bark, 
and its partial descent after the elaboration which it undergoes in these organs. The 
sap drawn from the ground by the roots (see Osmose) ascends in exogenous plants, 
which have hitherto been principally the subjects of examination, through the more 
recent, parts of the woody tissue, ami especially through the alburnum. 'The descent 
of the sap takes place chiefly through the liber or inner bark. It appears certain also ' i 

that, on its return to the root, only a small portion is excreted, and that the greater part 
ascends -again, readapted to the use of the plant by the excretion which has taken place. 

Much of the sap which is taken up by the roots is, however, thrown off in perspira- 
tion by tin*, bark and leaves. The sap is also latterly diffused through the cellular tissue 
of plaids, and very interesting observations have been made by Schultz and others on 
peculiar movements of the elaborated or descending sap (latex). Many physiologists 
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dislike the terra circulation applied to sap, as suggesting a closer analogythan really 
exists to the circulation of the blood in animals. Bee Plant, Leaves, and Sap. 

dlROUMCELLIO-'NES, fanatical Donatists of the 4th c., -who got their name from 
their habits of wandering. They rambled over the country, plundering, burning houses, 
and murdering those who made resistance, saying that by such means they sought the 
crown of martyrdom. They styled themselves “ Milites Christ! Agnostic!,” and called 
their chiefs the leaders of the sons of the Holy One. Constantine treated, them with 
forbearance, but under his successor they were put under restriction by the civil power, 

CIBOUMCISIQET (Lat. a cutting around), the cutting off the foreskin (pmputium), a 
rite widely diffused among ancient and modern nations. The prevalent idea among 
Christians was (and perhaps still is), that the rite originated with Abraham, who (as we 
read in Gen. xvii. 9-14) . was commanded by God to circumcise himself and Ids whole 
household, and to transmit the custom to his descendants. But, as Jalin (BibUsche 
Archdologie, Vienna, 1797-1800) acutely observes, this is inconsistent with the very terms 
in which the command is expressed, these terms presupposing a knowledge, of the rite 
on the part of Abraham. That it existed previously to the time of the patriarch, how- 
ever, seems to be indisputable. The researches of modern scholars prove that the 
Egyptians, for instance, were in the habit of circumcising long before Abraham . was 
born. Kawlinson, in a note .to his version of Herodotus, remarks that “circumcision 
was already common in Egypt at least as early as the fourth dynasty of kings, and 
probably earlier, long before the birth of Abraham, or 1996 B.c.” The testimony borne 
by the monuments of Upper and Lower Egypt (consult sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians) is to the same effect, and apparently conclu- 
sive. Another argument which has been adduced against its Abrahamic origin, is the 
fact of its being so extensively practiced. At the present day, it may be traced almost 
in an unbroken line from China to the cape of Good Hope, it is also a usage in many 
of the South Sea islands, and the followers of Columbus were much astonished to find 
it existing in the West Indies, and in Mexico. Recently, too, it has been ascertained 
to have been long practiced by several tribes in South America. Snchbeingtheca.se, 
many scholars hold it impossible to suppose that the origin of so universal "a rite can 
be traced to a single Semitic nation, more especially when that nation was peculiarly 
averse to intercourse with other nations, and in other respects exercised no overt 
influence on their customs. Whether, as Jalin supposes, Abraham obtained his knowl- 
edge of C. from the Egyptians, we cannot determine. It would appear, however, that 
the Cana anites, amongwhom he came to reside, were not circumcised, for vre read of 
the prince of Sheehem and his people undergoing the operation, that the former might 
obtain the hand of Dinah, daughter of Jacob; and the institution of it in the family of 
Abraham was probably sufficient to mark off that family from the surrounding tribes. 
In the ease of Abraham and his descendants, the rite acquired a religious significance. 
It was ordained to be the token or seal of the everlasting covenant ^between God and 
his people. Such is the view of St. Paul, who looked upon the C. of the foreskin as 
symbolical of the C. of the heart; and that along with, all that was merely Judaistic and 
material, it was abrogated by the more spiritual teaching of Christ. 

The time for C. among the Jews is the Sth day after the birth of the child; among 
the Arabians, the 13th year, in remembrance, it is said, of their ancestor Ishmael; among 
the Kaffirs, at a still later period, marking, in fact, the transition from youth to man- 
hood; and, indeed, each nation seems to have selected the time most agreeable to its 
own notions of what is prudent or becoming. The Abyssimans are the only people 
professing Christianity among whom C. is practiced. The C. of females, or what is 
equivalent to such, is not unknown among various African nations. For fuller informa- 
tion in regard to C., consult Bonnini’s Travels in Egypt, sir John Marsliam’s Chronica s 
Canon uEgyptiacus, and Winer’s Bibtmhes Ueahcorterbuch. 

CIECW'EERElSrCE, or Pebiph'ery, the curve which incloses a plane figure: thus, 
we speak of the circumference of a circle, or of an ellipse ; but in figures bounded by 
straight lines, as the triangle, square, and polygon, the term perimeter is employed to 
designate the whole bounding lines taken together. ~ . 

• CIBCXTMBAVI&ATIQET, the term usually applied to the act of sailing round the world, 
its literal meaning being simply a sailing round. The C. of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, but it is now regarded as one of the most commonplace affairs 
in a sailor’s experience. The first to circumnavigate the globe was Magalkaens (q.v.), 
or Magellan, a Portuguese, in 1519; eighteen years afterwards it was accomplished by 
a Spaniard; and in 1577 by the illustrious Englishman, Drake. The most celebrated of 
circumnavigators, however, was capt. James Cook, who, between 17G8 and 1779, made 
three voyages round the world. 

CIRCUMPO LAR STARS, those stars which, in the apparent dailv revolution of 
the sky, do not pass below the horizon of the observer, or, in familiar language, do not 
set. It will he remembered that the apparent daily motion of the stars is the reflex of 
the actual rotation of the earth upon an axis which passes through the center of the 
( earth and a point in the sky, near the north, or polar star; that the lines in which the 
stars seem to move, called lines of daily motion, are the circumferences of circles that 
are perpendicular to this axis. Hence; if an observer is at the equator, the axis lies in 
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the observer’s horizon, the circles of daily motion are all perpendicular to the horizon, 
and all stars seem to rise and set: If the observer is at a distance from the equator, for 
example 10° m, the northern end of the celestial axis is raised 10° above the horizon, 
and any star which is within 10° of the n. pole of the sky will not pass below the horizon in 
its apparent motion about the pole. The largest circle of the sky which may be drawn about 
the pole without passing below the horizon, is called the circle of perpetual apparition. A 
similar circle drawn about the s. pole, without coming above the horizon, is called the circle 
of pe r petual; occupation, and the stars within that circle are never visible to the observer 
in consideration. But, to an observer in the southern hemisphere, having a s. latitude 
equal to the n. latitude of the first supposed observer, the terms will he transposed; the 
circle about the s. pole is to. him a circle of perpetual' apparition, and the stars within 
it, circumpolar stars; the corresponding circle about the n. pole is the circle of perpetual 
occultution, the stars within which never appear above his horizon. The radii of the 
circles. of perpetual apparition and oceultation are equal, and equal to the latitude of 
the observer, and to the altitude of the nearest pole. In the northern states the most 
conspicuous circumpolar constellations are the great and little bear — the latter contain* 
ing.the pole star — and Cassiopeia. In the southern sky the most brilliant constellation 
is the southern cross. ..... . 

CISCTTM3TANTIAL EVIDENCE. See Evidence. 

CIUCfUMYALLATIOK, in fortification, is a series of works surrounding a place when 
under siege; not to serve offensively against the place, but to defend the siege-army 
from an attack from without. It usually consists of a chain of redoubts, either iso- 
lated or connected by a line of parapet. Such lines were- much used in the sieges of 
the ancient and middle ages; but in modern times they are not so necessary, because the 
use of artillery lessens the duration of a siege, and also because the besiegers have 
generally a corps of observation in the open field, ready to repel any force of the enemy 
about to succor the besieged. A remarkable example of 0. was that at Sebastopol, 
where, while a circuit of batteries fired upon the town, an outer circuit of redoubts 
and lines kept off the Russians who were in the open field, but the necessity for this 
arose out of the smallness of the besieging force compared with that of the besieged. 
The narrow escape of the allies from utter overthrow at Inkermann,- showed the neces- 
sity for this external defense. Forthe relation which C. bears to Countebvallation, 
see that article. 

CISCUMYEN'TIQltf. See Fraud. 

CXBGITS. See Hardier. 

CIRCUS, The, of ancient Home, was a large oblong building adapted for chariot- 
races and horse-races, and used also for the exhibition of athletic exercises, raoek-con* 
tests, and conflicts of wild beasts. The cirde.nsi.au games were alleged by tradition to 
have originated in the time of Romulus, when they were dedicated to Census or Nep- 
tune, and called OonsuaMa. After the first war undertaken by Tarquinius Priseus, in 
which, he captured the Latin city of Apiolte, his victory was celebrated by games. A 
.space was marked out for a C., and the senators and knights were allowed to erect 
scaffoldings round it for themselves. The games contimied'to be held annually, and a 
permanent edifice was soon afterwards constructed. This was distinguished, subsequent, 
to the erection of the Flaminian and other large circi, as the circus inaximus. It must 
have been altered and enlarged at various times. According to different computations, 
it was capable of holding 150,000, 260,000, or 885,000 persons. Its extent: also' hakbeeii 
variously estimated. In the time of Julius Caesar, it was three stadia, or 1875 ft, long, 
and one stadium, or (5*25 It. wide, ’while the depth of the buildings surrounding the open 
space was half a stadium, or about 812 feet. All the circi in Rome, of which ‘there were 
a considerable number, are now completely destroyed; but a small O. on the Appian 
way, about 2 m, from Rome, known as the circus of Caracalla, is still in a state of pre- 
servation. Its construction is believed to have differed very little from that of similar 
buildings. 

Along the sides and tit the curved end .-were ascending ranges of stone seats for the 
spectators. At the other end, were th e car ceres, or -stalls’, ■■which;-: were .covered, 'and 
furnished with gates, and in which the horses and chariots remained until, on a given 
signal, the gates were simultaneously flung open. In the center is th v spina, a long and 
broad wail round which the charioteers drove, terminating at both ends at the mi hr, or 
goals— three cones of carved wood which marked the turnings of the course. At each 
extremity of the carceres is a stone tower. From its gates and "castellated appearance, 
the whole of this side received the name of oppidim^n town. Over the career?,* were 
seats for the president of the games, the consuls, or other distinguished persons. There 
were four entrances, of which the most important were t. lie porta pompa ?, and the porta 
triumph <tUs. The games were inaugurated by a procession from the en pit ol, in which 
those bearing the images of the gods went first, and were followed by the performers in 
the games, the consuls, and others. This procession entered through the porta pompir, 
while the porta triumphal is was that by which the victors left the circus. 

The- spina, an object conspicuous from its situation, was in general hiirhlv decorated 
by such objects as statues, small temples, altars, etc. In the spina of the Circus Maxi- 
mus, two very large obelisks were erected by Augustus and Constantins. This C. was 
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also distinguished by six towers, and by a canal or euripus, formed by Julius Cfflsar, to 
protect the spectators more effectually during the conflicts ot wdd beasts. 

The 0. was especially adapted for races, an amusement ot which the lioinaiis were 
passionately fond. The length of a race was seven circuits round the *pim, and 2o races 
were run in each day. The number of chariots was usually four, i he charioteers 
adopted different colors, representing the four seasons. Bets and party-spirit run high, 
and the victor received a substantial pecuniary reward at the end ot t lie race, the 
athletic exercises, such as boxing and wrestling, which sometimes terminated fatally, 
were probably exhibited in the large open space between the ea/rceres and the apim, . i tie 
ludm Trojm was a mock-conflict between young men on horseback. A regular butt e 
was sometimes represented '('ougna equestrls et pedestm). By the formation of canals 
and the •introduction of vessels, a naumachia, or sea-fight, was 'occasionally exhibited; 
but, .'under' the empire, this species of exhibition, as 'well as the wnutio, was gradually 
transferred to the amphitheater (q. v.). In providing for the vemtio, or hunting of w ild 
beasts, vast sums of money were expended. Animals were procured from every avail- 
able part of the Roman empire, including Africa and Asia. The exhibition not only 
afforded an opportunity for the display of private munificence or ostcntat ion, but attained 
the importance of a political engine, which none who aspired to popularity ventured to 
overlook. When Pornpey opened his new theater, he is said to have given public exhi- 
bitions In the C. for five days, during which 500 lions and 20 elephants were destroyed. 

In modern times, the 0. stands but as the shadow of a name. It is about the same 
size as the modern theater, and is employed principally for the exhibition of feats of 
horsemanship and for acrobatic displays. 

CI'EEKCES TEE, or Cicesteh, a parliamentary borough in Gloucestershire, on the 
Churn, an upper branch of the Thames, and on the Thames and Severn canal, 17 m. 
s.e. of Gloucester. It lias four chief streets, and the appearance of opulence, though it 
has but little trade. A complete agricultural college was founded herein lS-1-fl on a 
farm of 600 acres. Pop. *71, 7,681. G. returns one member of parliament. C. was the 
Roman CMmum-GeaMcr, at the junction of five Roman roads, and lias traces of ancient 
walls 2 m. in circuit. Roman relics have been found here, as coins, urns, baths. Canute 
held a council here in 1020 to expel Ethel wolf. Rupert stormed C. in 1642 and 1643, 
and it was afterwards given up to Essex. 

CIRIL'LO, Domenico, 1734-99; a Neapolitan naturalist who accompanied lady 
Walpole to France and England, and became a fellow of the royal society, enjoying 
there and on the continent the friendship of Buffon, Diderot, D’Alembert, and other 
learned men. When the French established government in Naples in. 1799, (> was 
chosen a representative, and became president of the legislative commission. Alter the 
re-establishment of the royal government, lie was sentenced to death, but was offered 
his life if he. would ask for mercy. This he refused to do, and suffered death. 11c 
wrote works on botany and entomology. 

CIERHOP'OBA, or Cirrip'eda (Gr. or Lat. cirrlius-footed), the animals which formed 
the ..genus lepas of Linnseus, ranked by him among the multi valve textacea, and by sub- 
sequent. naturalists very generally regarded as an order of mollusks, until, in conse- 
quence of recent discoveries, a place has been assigned them among the artknlnUi , either, 
as a distinct class of that great division of the animal kingdom, or as a sub-class of Crus- 
tacea. Barnacles (q.v.) and balani or acorn-shells (see Bat, anus) are the most familiar 
examples of C. ; but many species are now known, all exhibiting much general similar- 
ity to these, all marine, and all in their mature state permanently attached to objects of 
various kinds, as rocks, sea-weeds, shells, etc. Some are found imbedded in’ corals, 
others in the thick skin of whales, some in the flesh of sharks. They are distributed 



over the whole world; the species, however, are not numerous anywhere; those species 
which adhere to fixed bodies are in general much more limited in their geographic range 
than those which attach themselves to floating objects or to vertebrate animals. They 
are generally divided into two orders, pedunculated and semle, those of the former order 
being supported on a flexible stalk, which is wanting in the latter. Barnacles are pedun- 
culated O., and balani are sessile. 

The resemblance of C, to mollusks consists chiefly in their external appearance. In 
the more important parts of their organization, however, the O. resemble crustaceans 
rather than mollusks. The gills, when these exist, occupy the same relative position as 
in crustaceans; but the aeration of the blood is supposed to be also effected in the rirrhu 
as the limbs or organs have been generally called, of which there are six pair on each 
side, and which may be described as long tapering arms, each composed of many joints 
and ciliated or fringed with stiff hairs. The eirrid nearest the mouth are shortest, and 
all of them together form a sort of net for the capture of minute animals, being inces- 
santly thrown out by the cirrhopod from a lateral opening of its sac, and drawn in again 
in such a manner as to convey any prey which they mnv have caiurht to the mouth. 
Almost all the C. are hermaphrodite; but in a few genera the sexes are distinct, and 
these exhibit an anomaly of a very remarkable kind, the males being not only very small 
in comparison witffthe females, and more short-lived, but, in their mature state, mrtmtiii 
on the females, or attached to them as they are to other objects; whilst in some the still 
more remarkable anomaly appears of what have been called' comple mental males, attached 
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In tills way to hermaphrodites. The eggs of C. are hatched before being finally set free 
from the body of the parent. The young possess the power of locomotion, swimming 
freely in the water, and are furnished with eyes, which disappear after they have per- 
manently fixed themselves, by instinctive choice, in situations adapted to their kind. 
They have also shells, quite different from those of their mature state. The shelly cov- 
erings of the C. are all formed according to a certain type, hut with many variations, and 
they differ extremely in the number of pieces or valves of which they consist, some, as 
the common barnacles, having only five valves, and others having additional small pieces 
arranged in whorls, and exceeding 100 in number. In most of the C., the shelly cover- 
ing is very complete; in some, it is almost rudimentary. 

"The most important discoveries concerning the structure and metamorphoses of the 
d, determining their place in the animal kingdom, were made by Mr. J. V. Thompson. 
For the most extended examination of species, and for an admirable monograph, pub- 
lished by the Kay society, the scientific world is indebted to Mr. Darwin. 

CXR'RHTJS, Cirrus (Lat. a curl, or lock of hair), or Tendril, in botany, a leaf altered 
into a slender spiral, which, by twisting around such objects as it comas in contact with, 
attaches the plant, to them, and enables it to climb, when otherwise, through the weak- 
ness of its stem, it must have been prostrate. There are many varieties of 0., as it is 
merely an elongation of the midrib of a pinnate leaf — an altered terminal leaflet, or 
becomes compound by the alteration of several leaflets, or occupies altogether the place 
of a simple or compound leaf, and is accordingly either simple or branching. Examples 
of different kinds may be seen in the pea, vetch, vine, passion-flower, etc.— The term 
0. is also employed in zoology, to designate any curled filament, and has been applied, 
but not quite aptly, to the curiously modified feet of the cirrhopoda. * 

CIR RUS. See Clouds. 

CIRT A, an ancient city of Numidia, Africa, in the country of the Massyli, regarded 
as the strongest position in Numidia. It was the center of all the Roman military roads. 
It was restored by Constantine, and the modern town now bears his name. 

GX3, a Latin preposition meaning, “on this side,” which is often prefixed to names of 
rivers and mountains to form adjectives; Cisalpine, Cispadane, “on this side of the 
Alps,” “of the Po.” As most of these words are of Roman origin, Rome is considered 
the point of departure. 

CISAL'PIHE REPUBLIC. After the battle of Lodi, in May, 179G, gen. Bonaparte pro- . 
eeetled to organize two states — one on the s. of the Po, the Cispadane republic, and 
one on the n., the Transpadane. These two, however, were in 1797 united into one 
under the title of the C. R., which embraced Lombardy, Mantua, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Cremona, Verona, and Rovigo, the duchy of Modena, the principality of Massa and Car- 
rara, and the three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna. The republic had 
a territory of more than 16,000 sq.m., and a population of millions. Milan was the 
seat of the government or directory, and the place of meeting of the legislative assembly, 
winch was composed of a senate of 80 members, and a great council of 160. The army 
consisted of 20,000 French troops, paid by the republic. A more intimate connection 
was formed' in 1798 between the new republic and France, by an alliance offensive and 
defensive, and a treaty of commerce. The republic was dissolved for a time in 1799 by 
the victories of the Russians and Austrians; but was restored by Bonaparte, after the vic- 
tory of Marengo, with some modifications of constitution and increase of territory. In 
1802, it took the name of the Italian republic, and chose Bonaparte for its president. ^ A 
deputation from the republic in 1805 conferred on the emperor Napoleon the title of king 
of Italy; after which it formed the kingdom of Italy till 1814. 

* ITS LEITH ANIA, or Cisleithan Austria, a name applied to that port ion of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy which is represented in the Reiehsratli of Vienna. It lias 
about one half the area and four sevenths of the population of the monarchy, and 
embraces the crown lands once belonging to the German confederation, Dalmatia, 
Euekowma, and Galicia. 

CIS PADANE REPUBLIC. See Cisalpine Republic, ante. 

CISTLATIXE REPUBLIC, the name of the republic of Uruguay, 1829-31. It had 
previously belonged to Brazil and had the name of the Cisplatine province. 

CIS'RIIENANE REPUBLIC, the name chosen in 1797 for the proposed con- 
federation of the German towns w. of the Rhine. As the whole region was soon after- 
wards transferred to France, the name never came into use. 

CISSAM’PELOS (Gr. ivy-vine), a genus of plants of the natural order menispermacew, 
"of which some of the species possess valuable medicinal properties; particularly Q.pareim, 
a native of the West Indies and warm parts of America, the root of which is known by 
the names of pareira brum- ami bvfua root. The plant is called velvet leaf in the West 
Indies, from the peculiar and beautiful appearance of the leaves. It is a climbing shrub, 
■with roundish-triangular leaves, racemes of small yellow fiow T ers, and small hairy scarlet 
berries. The root appears in commerce in pieces of 2 or 3 ft. long, varying from the 
thickness of the finger to that of the arm, tough, but so porous that air can be blown 
from end to end of it. It has a sweetish, afterwards nauseous taste; is used as a tonic 
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and diuretic, appears to exercise a specific influence over the mucous membrane of the 
urinary passages, and is administered with advantage in chronic inflammation of the 
bladder. It was formerly supposed to possess great 'lithontriptic powers, which it was 
even hoped would put an end to all necessity for lithotomy. It is supposed that the 
roots' of other plants of the same order are often fraudulently mingled with it; but those 
of several species of C., both American and East Indian, appear to possess pretty nearly 
the same properties. An alkaloid, called cmampelin , exists in this root, and gives 
it its properties. 

CISSEY, Ernest Louts Octave Courtot be, b. 1812; in 1885, be served, under 
gen. Trezel in Algeria, and in 1854 in the Crimea, rising to brig. gen. after the battle of 
Inkerman. He also served in the war with Germany. In 1871, lie was elected to the 
national assembly, and the same year he led the second corps against the Paris com- 
mune. He was' appointed minister of war in 1871, and served, except m the period of 
the Be Broglie cabinet, until 1876, when lie resigned. 

CZS'SOID OF BI'OCLES, a curve first employed by Diodes the mathematician, whose 
name it bears, for* the purpose of solving two celebrated 
problems in geometry— viz., the trisection of a plane angle, 
and the construction* of two geometrical means between 'two 
given straight lines. Let AB (see fig.) be the diameter of any 
given circle, and PQ, pq, any two ordinates at equal distances 
from the centre 0. Then if we draw a straight line through 
A and either of the points (/, Q, and produce it till it cuts the 
other ordinate, produced if necessary, the point of intersection, 
M, or m, will, in its different positions, trace out a curve 
called a cmokl. The circle AB is called the generating circle, 
and the diameter AB is called the axis of the curve, si is 
clear from the figure that the cissoid must consist of two infinite 
symmetrical branches, zYE and AE, having a cusp point ai: A, 
The straight line GB, tangent at B to the generating circle, is 
a common asymptote to these branches. Taking A as origin, 
and AB = a and a line at right angle to it, through A„ as 

axes of co-ordinates, the equation to the cissoid is ■?/ * / -- 

The curve may be constructed mechanically. The area of 
the space included between the two branches and their 
asymptote, is equal to three times the area of the generating 
circle. If, instead of a circle, we employed any other curve 
as the generating curve, the curve generated* in the same 
way as the 0. of I)., is called cmoulal. The word cissoid 
comes from the Greek eissos, ivy, and eiclos, form, 
dims, See YrrAOBLa. 

CISTEB'CIANS, a religious order, taking its name from Hie 
parent monastery of Citeaux (Cist ereium/ near Dijon which 
tr was founded in 1098 by the Benedictine abbot, ’ Robert of 
Mol&ne. Through the influence chiefly of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who became a monk of Citeaux in 1118, the order, 
Cissoid. within little more than a century after its foundation, was in 

possession of more than 1800 abbeys in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Denmark, Norway; and Sweden. The O. were distinguished from the 
order of Clugny by their severer rule and stricter poverty, avoiding any splendor in 
their churches, even, gold and silver crosses; by being submissive to the jurisdiction of 
the bishops, at least till after the death of St, Bernard; by not meddling with the cure 
of souls; by wearing a white robe with a black scapulary ; and by their peculiar form of 
government, which was introduced by Innocent III. /in 1215, into all the monastic 
orders. In France, the members of this order called themselves Bernardinos, in honor 
of St. Bernard. Among the fraternities emanating from the C., the most remarkable were 
(the Barefooted monks or Feuillans, and the nuns of Port Loyal in France, the K< ‘collets or 
or reformed Cistercian nuns in Spain, and the Trapp ists. The number of Cistercian 
abbeys in England, in the reign of Henry YIIL, was 75, besides 20 Cistercian nunneries. 
In Scotland, there were 11 abbeys, and 7 nunneries. Among the English abbeys were 
"Woburn, Tintern, Furness, Fountains, Kirkstall, and Bievaux; among the Scottish, 
Melrose, Dundrennan, Kinloss, Glenluce, Culross, Deer, Balmerino, ami Sweetheart or 
New Abbey. The chief French abbeys, les quatre premieres filles de (JiU as they 
were called, were La Ferte, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond, 'Riches and indolence 
brought this powerful order, as well as others, into decay. Even before the n forma- 
lion, many of their convents had ceased to exist. The French revolution reduced the 
C. to a few convents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony. 

, CISTERN, a tank for holding water. In places where the supply of water is inter- 
mittent, or where rain-water is used, every house requires a C. or water-butt. Cisterns 
are much used for the supply of steam-engine boilers, at railway-stations. They are 
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variously constructed— many of cast or wrought iron, of deal lined with lead or zinc, or 
of impervious pavement or slate slabs, in which last two cases the sides and bottom are 
grooved, and cemented together with white-lead putty, or some other cohesive substance, 
to prevent leakage; and the sides, if the dimensions be at all large, are frequently bound 
together by means of wrought-iron rods; but very large C.’s are generally made cylin- 
drical, so that the pressure acting at all points equally from the center, the strain comes 
longitudinally on the outside, and tie-rods can be dispensed with, which is an advan- 
- tag", as the holes for the tie-rods are apt to be a cause of leakage. See Water Supply. 

1 " CXS'TUS (Grit), or Rock-Rose, a genus of exogenous plants, which gives its name, to 

the natural order mtaem; an order allied to crudfem and cappcmdem , and containing 
about 200 known species of shrubs and herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of the s. of 
Europe and n. of Africa. The flowers have generally five petals, very delicate; the 
stamens are numerous, the style simple, the fruit a capsule. Many species of this order 
are more or less resinous; and from the twigs of some species- of mttis, natives of the s. 
of Europe and the Levant, particularly G. Oreticm, G. Gyprius , and G. ladardferus, the 
resinous substance called ladanum is obtained, which is used as a stimulant, chiefly in 
plasters, but has become obsolete in British medical practice. Many species of dst-us 
are much cultivated for the beauty of their flowers, which are red, white, lilac, yellow, 
or frequently of two colors, and are common in gardens and green-houses. Most of the 
larger kinds require in Britain some protection in winter. The only plant of the order 
which extends to Scotland is helumthemum mlgare, the yellow flowers of which are a 
frequent ornament of dry hill-slopes. 

CITADEL (from the Italian dttadUlo, “ a little city ”) is a fort of four or five bastions, 
in or near a town. A C. serves two purposes: it 'enables the garrison of a town to 
keep the inhabitants in subjection; and, in case of a siege, it forms a place of retreat 
for the defenders, and enables them to hold out after the rest of the town has been 
captured. A C. must fully command the fortifications of the city, and have a large 
space round it clear of buildings. 

CITATION, the act of calling a party into court to answer to an action, to give evi- 
dence, or to perform some other judicial act. Being derived from the civil law, the 
term C. is known in England chiefly or exclusively in the ecclesiastical courts. But it 
is in frequent use in the legal systems both of France and Scotland. In Scotland, a 0. 
is done in the court of session by an officer of court, or by a messenger-at-arms (q.v.),' 
under authority either of a summons passing the signet (q.v.), or under a warrant by the 
court. In inferior courts, no summons, complaint, or decree is now validly served by 
affixing it to the door of the house, except where the defender has left, and his address 
is unknown; and no witness is necessary to the service except in poinding, sequestrating, 
or charging (84 and 85 Tict. c. 42). 

Where the party, though amenable to the court, is not resident in Scotland, he must 
be cited edictally, by a copy of the 0. being left at the office of the keeper of edictal cita- 
tions (see Edictal Citation), by whom lists of such citations are printed and published. 
Formerly, this 0. was effected by a proclamation at the market-cross of Edinburgh, and 
the pier and shore of Leith. 

In criminal cases, the party cannot appear voluntarily in court : he must be cited, and 
can plead any omission in form, which cannot be obviated even by consent. This form 
of C. is regulated by 9 Geo. IV. c. 29, commonly called sir William Rae’s act. A full 
and correct copy of the libel, or charge against him, must be served on the panel, or 
accused, with a list of witnesses, and of the assize, or jury. A notice, intimating the 
day of compearance, must be marked on the copy of the libel, and subscribed by the 
officer and a witness. This C. must proceed on a warrant issuing from the court before 
which the accused is to be tried. It may be executed either by a macer (q.v.), a messen- 
ger-at-arms (q.v.), or a sheriff -officer (q.v.) of the county within which the C. is made (11 
and 12 Viet. c. 79, s. 6). If the panel can be found personally, the C. must be delivered 
to him, hut if not, it must be left at his dwelling-place with liis wife or servants; or if 
access cannot be obtained, the officer must affix a copy to the principal door of the house 
(1555, c. 88). 

Citation for interrupting Prescription. — Either the positive or negative pre- 
scription may be interrupted by citation in an action. See Prescription. 

CITEAUX, or Cisteatjx, a village in the department of Cote d’Or, France, 12 m. 
from Dijon. It is celebrated for the great abbey founded in 1098, which became the 
headquarters of the Cistercian order. The buildings are now occupied as a juvenile 
reformatory. The place became famous for the wines made under the care of the 
abbots, the celebrated Clos Vougeot having been raised on lands belonging to the abbey. 

CITIIAE'RON, Mount. See Elatea. 

CITIZEN (Fr. eitoyen , Lat. cm*). Aristotle defines a C. to be one to whom belongs 
the right of taking part both in the deliberative, or legislative, arid in the judicial pro- 
ceedings of the community of which lie is a member (Politics, iii. 1). A 6., therefore, 
can exist only in a free state. Between a C. and a subject there is this distinction, that 
whilst the latter merely is governed, the former also governs ; and thus, though every 
C. is a subject, many subjects are not citizens. In this, which was also the sense 
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attached to the term by the Romans, when used in its highest meaning that, viz , of 
the dm optmo jure— it lias passed to the modern world, gradually coming to be no 
understood everywhere. In the heroic ages of Greece, the idea of citizenship was but 
imperfectly understood. The members of the council and assembly were mere ad v isers 
of the kings, -who, as god-descended, were regarded as monarchs in the strict sense. 
But something of the C. character even then attached to the immediate followers of the 
chief, when regarded in opposition to slaves and strangers; and it was from them that 
the dominant class sprang, which everywhere overthrew the monarchies, and estab- 
lished the small self-governing states— the democracies, or rather aristocracies, of Greece. 
At first, the rights of citizenship in Athens and other Greek communities were readily 
attained by those who were not born to them; but at a later period, when the organiza- 
tion of Greek civic life had reached a high degree of perfection, admission to the roll 



the Spartans, were probably, as regarded political rights, pretty much in the same posi- 
tion with the Roman plebeians. In Rome, there were perfect and less perfect citizens, 
whose respective positions are thus described by Savignv in hi $ llfctory of the litmua 
Law in the Middle Agon: “In the free republic, there were two classes of Roman citi- 
zens— one that had, and another that had not, a share in the sovereign power. That 
which peculiarly distinguished the higher class, was the right to vote in a tribe, ami the 
capacity of enjoying magistracy. ” All the private rights of citizenship (the ?//,v conmihii 
and jus commerdi) belonged to the citizens' of the lower class, but the public rights of 
voting in a tribe, and of enjoying the honors of the magistracy {mffwgium et honores), 
were denied them. Under these two classes, again, there were two others — the Latini 


and the Peregrini. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly by birth, but for this, it was requi- 
site that both father and mother should be citizens. If a C. married a Latina, or a Pere- 
grina, even believing her to be a 0., the children begotten of the marriage followed the 
status of the mother. But latterly, it was permitted, by a decree of the senate, to the 
parents to prove tlieir mistake, and thus to raise both the mother and her children to 
the rank of citizens. In earlier times, the citizenship could be conferred on a stranger 
only by means of a lex — i. e. , by a vote of the people assembled either in one or other of 
the Couritia (q.v.). It was conferred at a single sweep on the whole of the LuUnii and 
Socii. In the case of some of the provinces, both in Italy and Gaul, the Lathutax was 
given as a step to the Cintas, the former being converted into the latter in the case of 
any one who had exercised a magistracy in his own state or city. 

"When the imperial power was established, the public rights which formed the chief 
characteristic of the full Roman citizenship, became little more than empty mimes; ami 
the only value which thenceforth attached to it consisted in the private rights which it 
conferred. Such as it was, the constitution of Oaracalla extended it to the whole Roman 
world, the distinctions between Gives and Peregrini and Latini being preserved only in 
the case of certain individuals, such as froedmeu and their children. Even this distinc- 
tion was abolished by the legislation of Justinian, the only divisions of person,- hence- 
forth being into subjects and slaves. A fuller account of this interesting .subject will be 
found in Smith’s Dictionary of Grech and Roman Antiquities. 

In its modern use, the term C. is applied in Great Britain to a dweller in a town, 
and this either in the general sense of an inhabitant, or in the narrower and stricter 
sense of one who enjoys its privileges and franchises. In France, it denotes any one 
who is born in the country, or naturalized in it ; and in America, it; is used in Ihe’samc; 
sense, but, so long as slavery was an institution there, slaves were not included in the 
title. In this latter acceptation, it is equivalent to the term subject in England. 

CITRIC ACID is an organic acid present to a considerable extent in limes and lemons, 
and to a less extent in gooseberries, currants, raspberries, strawberries, and other fruits. 
In preparing C. A., the juice is allowed to ferment, and chalk being added, a precipi- 
tate of citrate of lime is formed. This precipitate being treated with sulphuric acid, 
sulphate of lime is formed, and the acid remains in solution. It is a tribasic acid, hav- 
ing the symbol Ci-JROn. It is readily soluble in water, and has an intensely sour 
taste; it is used in medicine, especially in the form of lemon-juice, as an anti -scorbutic, 
and in the arts by the silk-dyer to heighten the colors of safflower and cochineal, and by 
the calico-printer for discharging mordants from cloth. 0. A. is a constituent of the 
finer kinds of lemonade, ginger-beer, etc. 

CITRIC ACID (0i*H«0i4, or CistlsOu.SHO) is a powerful tribasic acid, which crystal- 
lizes in large transparent colorless prisms. These crystals are readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but are insoluble in ether, The crystals contain two atoms of water of 
crystallization (not expressed in the above formulae), which are expelled at a tempera- 
ture of 212°. Citric acid has a strongly acid taste and reaction, and displaces carbonic 
acid from the carbonate^. Its watery solution quickly becomes moldy on exposure' 
to the a|r.-and the acid Is then found to be converted ‘into acetic acid. ’When heated 
to about 850°, vapor of acetone and carbonic oxide are given off, and a residue of acerb 
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itic acid (CiaHeOia), an acid occurring in the leaves and roots of monkshood and other 
species of aconite, is left ; and when fused with potash, it assimilates the elements of 
water, and is decomposed into oxalic and acetic acids, as shown in the equation . 

Citric Acid. Oxalic Acid. Acetic Acid. 

GiaHab-14 + 2HO = C4H2O4 + 2C4II4O4. 

These reactions illustrate the changes which organic acids naturally undergo in the 
vegetable kingdom. It is to the presence of C. A. that a great many fruits owe their 
agreeable acidity. It occurs in a free state either alone or associated with malic and tar- 
taric acids in oranges, lemons, cherries, currants, raspberries, gooseberries, strawber- 
ries, whortleberries, etc., and in several tubers and bulbs, as in the potato and onion. 
It also exists in combination with potash or lime in potatoes, onions, and artichokes. 

This acid, which is almost always prepared from lemon or lime juice, is thus obtained. 
The juice, after undergoing incipient fermentation, is filtered, and neutralized with 
chalk; and the insoluble citrate of lime thus formed is decomposed with -Very dilute 
sulphuric acid. On the removal of the sulphate of lime that is thus formed by filtra- 
tion, the solution of C. A. must be concentrated till a film begins to form, when the 
crystals readily separate on cooling. Citric acid has also been prepared from unripe 
gooseberries, whose juice is allowed to ferment; and after the removal of the alcohol 
by distillation, the acid is separated in the way already described: 100 lbs. of goose- 
berries yield 10 lbs. of spirit of spec. grav. 0.928, and 1 lb. of crystallized acid. 

Citric acid is used largely in manufactures; calico-printers employ it for discharging 
the mordant from the cloth' in patterns; and it is used in dyeing silk. with safflower, 
and for heightening the tint of cochineal. The raw material from which the acid for 
these purposes is obtained “is a black fluid-like thin treacle, which comes from Sicily, 
and is obtained by inspissating the expressed juice of the lemon after the rind has been 
removed for the sake or the essential oil.” — Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, vol, i. p. 995. 

The most important of the numerous salts of C. A. are the citrates of lime, potash* 
ammonia, and iron. Citrate of lime (Ci 8 H 5 On,8CaO + 4Aq) is formed in the preparation 
of C. A., and is a tine white .crystalline powder, more soluble in cold than in hot water. 
Citrate of potash (C 1 2 II a O 1 1 , 8KO + 2Aq) is formed by neutralizing the acid with carbon- 
ate of potash, and crystallizes in clear deliquescent needles, insoluble in alcohol. 
Citrate of ammonia (CisItsOn^NILO) can only be obtained in solution. Citrate, of iron 
is prepared by dissolving freshly precipitated peroxide of iron in a warm solution of 
C. A. ; a reddish-brown solution js formed, which, on evaporation, yields brilliant scales 
of a light-brown color. Excepting the first, all these salts are employed in medicine — 
the citrates of potash and ammonia as diaphoretics and febrifuges (see Aerated Waters), 
and the citrate of iron as a tonic. Lemon juice, in which C. A. is the most active ingre- 
dient, is a most valuable medicine in scurvy, active hemorrhage, rheumatism, etc. ; and 
when it cannot be obtained, C, A. is the best substitute. The general uses of C. A. in 
combination with an alkali have been already noticed. 

CITRON" {citrus medica; sec Citrus), a tree cultivated in the s. of Europe, and other 
warm, temperate, or sub-tropical countries for its fruit; a native of the forests of the 
n. of India. By many botanists, it is regarded as a mere variety (or perhaps the origi- 
nal type) of the species which produces also the lemon, sweet lemon, lime, and sweet 
lime; by others, these, or some of them, are regarded as distinct species. The C. has 
oblong toothed leaves; the flowers are externally of a violet color; the fruit is large, 
waited, and furrowed; the rind very thick and tender; the pulp sub-acid. The pulp is 
refrigerant; but the part chiefly valued is the rind, which has a delicious odor and 
flavor, and is made into a very agreeable preserve. The juice is sometimes employed 
to make a syrup, or, with sugar and water, for a beverage, and for flavoring liquors. 
The rind and juice may be said generally to be applicable to the same purposes as those 
of the lemon, but the*' juice is less acid. The Cedrate is a variety of the C., from 
which chiefly the fragrant oil of C., or Oil of Cedrate, used by perfumers, is procured, 
In Germany, the name cedrate is extended to all kinds of C., and the name O. is usually 
given to the lemon. The varieties of CV are numerous. The fruit of the largest kinds 
is sometimes 9 in. long, and 20 lbs. in weight. The C. is frequently cultivated in Britain, 
and by the aid of artificial heat and the protection of glass is produced in great perfection. 

It is probable that the C. is meant in same passages of the Old Testament where 
the word apple is used in the English version. 

CITEOXELLA, the name of an oil imported from Ceylon and used by perfumers, 
and also the name of a perfume prepared from common balm; and again, of a liquid 
brought from the- West Indies, and used in France to flavor brandy. 

CITR0SMA, a genus of trees of the natural order vionimiacem, of which the leaves 
Abound in an oil resembling, if not identical with, oil of citron. They are natives of the 
tropical parts of South America. 

CrTR.ES, a genus of plants of the natural order aurantiaeem , consisting of trees and 
shrubs, natives of India and other warm parts of Asia, but pany of which are now 
commonly cultivated in all warm climates on account of their .fruit. To this genus 
belong the Orange, Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bergamot, Shaddock, Pompelmoose, 
U. K. IV. — 2 
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Forbidden Fruit, etc. See these heads. It is distinguished by numerous stamens, 
irregularly united in bundles by their filaments, a pulpy fruit with a spongy rind, and 
smooth seeds. The leaves and the rind of the fruit abound in volatile oil The flowers 

also contain volatile oil, and exhale a peculiar fragrance. 

CITTADEL LA, a t. of northern Italy, in the province of Padua, 14 m. n.e. of Vicenza. 
It is situated on the Bren tell a, an affluent of the Brenta, is walled, and has woolen and 
paper manufactures. Pop. 7,820. 


CITTA BI GASTELLO, a t. of central Italy, 25 m. n.w. of Perugia. C. has a very 
pleasant situation on the left bank of the Tiber. Though a place of only some 6,580 
inhabitants’ it is exceedingly rich in ecclesiastical structures of Gothic architecture, pala- 
tial residences, and works of art. Raphael painted many of his early works in 0. di C. ; 
and they were to be found in churches and private galleries here until the French inva- 
sion, when they were dispersed. Two small pictures of this great master still remain in 
Oitta di Gastello. Silk-twist is the chief manufacture of the town. 


CITTA VECCHIA. See Malta. 

CITY (Ft, cite, Lat. dvitas). In the sense in which it was first used in the Romanic 
languages of modern Europe, the word C., like its Latin original, was probably equiva- 
lent tostate (q.v.) ( respublica ) rather than to town or borough (urfts, munmphm); and 
whilst the latter signified a collection of hearths and households, governed by munici- 
pal laws internally, but subject externally to the laws of the country of which they 
formed a part, the former was applied only to such towns as, with their surrounding 
district, were independent of any external "authority whatever. Nearly the only cities 
in this sense now are the free towns of Germany, and such of the cantons of Switzer- 
land as consist chiefly of a town and its surroundings, for example, Geneva. But as 
the ancient Gauls, though composing one nation, were divided into tribes, living in dif- 
ferent cantons, each with its town, to which the term cirdtax was applied, and as they 
also acknowledged a species of central authority, several cities sending delegates to a 
central one of greater extent and importance to discuss their common alia irs, there is 
reason to believe that the term 0. was' applied- par excellence to these central places of 
meeting, and that it thus, from a very early period, signified a capital or metropolis, 
though not independent. In England, the term is said to be confined to towns or 
boroughs which are or have been the seats of bishops’ sees, but this restriction rests on 
no sufficient ground. “ The cities of this kingdom are certain towns of principal note 
and importance, all of which either are or have been sees of bishops; yet there seems to 
be no necessary connection between a city and a see.” — Stephen’s Com . , i. p. 124. In 
America, the term is applied to all towns which are incorporated and governed by a 
mayor and aldermen. See Borough. 

In the case of towns which have grown greatly beyond their original dimensions, it 
is not unusual to give the name of C.To the space which they originally occupied— tlms, 
we speak of the C. of London, the C. of Paris, or Vienna, etc. 

CITY POINT, a village and fort on James river, in Prince George eo., Ya., 10 m, 
n.e. of Petersburg, occupied during the war of the rebellion by the union army as the 
principal landing-place and depot for army supplies. 


CITY of REFUGE. The Jewish law (Numb, xxxv., Deut. iv., Josh, xx.) set apart six 
cities, three on each side of Jordan, as cities of refuge for the manslayer, in which be 
V ’ might find an asylum, and be safe from the avenger of blood. Bee Blood, Avenger of. 

i These cities were Hebron, Shechem, and Eadesh-Naphtali on the w, of Jordan; Bezer, 

Ramoth-Gilead, and Galan, on the east. The Jews were careful to keep the roads to the 
cities of refuge clear, and signs were set up to show the way. The manslaver was received 
and protected in the C. of R. until the death of the high-priest, after which the avemrer 
of blood had no longer any claim against him. Thus "this peculiar institution was con- 
nected with the typical institutions of the Jewish religion, and partook somewhat of 
their character, whilst it modified and restrained the avengingof blood. The 0. of R. 

, afforded no permanent protection to the murderer, who, if his crime could be proved 

against him, was to be taken from it that lie might be put to death. 

CIUDAD' (from the Lat. cimtas) is the Spanish word for “a city;” and is used as a 
l ; prefix corresponding to the English affix town, as in 

\ , CIUDAD BOLIVAR, See Angostura. 

\ CIUDADE'LA., a seaport t. of the island of Minorca, situated on a plain on the w. 

' coast, in lat. 39 J 58 n., long. 3° 52' east. It is walled, and has a cathedra] also several 

convents. The inhabitants, numbering between 7.000 and 8,000, are engaged in agri- 
culture and the manufacture of woolen fabrics. A considerable trade is carried on at 
the port. 

CIUDAD’ REAL', a province in s. Spain; 7,543 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 264 649 The 
country consists chiefly of barren plains skirted by lofty hills and mountains’ clad with 
forests, and inclosing deep valleys. The productions are wheat, rye, barley corn cattle, 
horses, asses, sheep, goats, etc. Iron, silver, copper, lead, cinnabar, coal, and marble 
are found m the mountains.. The most famous of the mines is that of quicksilver at 
•Almaaen. Hot and cold mineral springs are also found. Considerable manufacturing 
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is done in wool, linen, cotton, silk, soap, wine, and oil. The chief towns are Manrn 
stares, Almodovar, Vaklepenas, and Calafcrava. * 

CIUDAD BEAL', a t. of Spain, capital of the province of the same name, situated on 
a plain between the rivers Guadiaiia and Jabalon, about 100 m. s. of Madrid. It is sur- 
rounded with walls in parts ruinous, and has some handsome houses ; but, on the whole, 
it is a poor dull place. It lias two or three fine churches — the nave of the parish church 
being one of the finest Gothic specimens of the kind in Spain — and several monasteries. 
There are manufactures to a small extent of coarse woolens, linen, and table-cloths, and 
a trade in the agricultural produce of the district. Pop. 10,500. 

CIUDAD BOBBIGO (Roderic’s Town), a fortified t. of Spain in the province of Sala- 
manca, about 50 m. s.w. of the city of that name. It is situated on an elevation above 
the river Agneda, which washes the walls, and is here crossed by a fine bridge. It has 
a cathedral, the earliest portion of which dates from the 12th century. The town gener- 
ally has a mean appearance, and is not over-cleanly. During the peninsular war, C. R., 
though of little strength itself, was considered a place of the utmost importance, as a 
key of Spain on the w.„ and was consequently an object of ambifiomboth to the French 
and the allies. In June, 1810, the French under Massena invested the town, and after 
a gallant defense by the Spaniards, it was forced to surrender on the 10th July. The 
fact that Wellington was in the immediate vicinity with an army of 30,000 men, arid 
afforded no relief whatever, was a subject for outcry against the hero; but subsequent 
events at Torres Vedras showed that his policy was the right, one. In Jan., 1812, after 
a siege of 11 days, the place was assaulted, and after a bloody struggle, the British suc- 
ceeded in capturing the town. The storming is one of the most brilliant achievements 
recorded in British military annals, and important as it was brilliant; 150 guns fell into 
the hands of the captors, besides vast stores of every kind, and the moral effect was even 
more than proportionately great. Pop. 4,850. 

CIVET, Vkerra, a genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, of the family uveiridce (q.v.), 
having the body elongated, in some of the species as much as in the weasel tribe; the 
head is also long, and the muzzle sharp. The ears are short, broad, and rounded. The 
feet have five toes, and the claws are only semi-retractile. There is a more or less con- 
spicuous erectile mane along the back, as in hyenas. Between the anus and the sexual 
organs, in both male and female, there is a large double pouch, in which is secreted a 
peculiar odoriferous fatty substance, called civet, much used as a perfume. The use of 
this pouch and its secretion to the animal is not very well known. There are several 
specks of C., of which the best known is the common or African C. ( V. emtta), a native 
of the n. of Africa. The common C. is from 2 to 3 ft. long. The height is from 10 in. 
to a foot; the hair long, brownish gray, with numerous black bands and spots. The O. 
preys on birds, small quadrupeds, and reptiles, and generally takes its prey by surprise. 
It is very commonly kept in confinement; for the sake of its perfume, which is removed 
from the bag about twice a week by means of a small spatula, and is obtained most 
abundantly from the male, and especially after he has been irritated. A dram is a 
large quantity to obtain at a time. The civets kept for this purpose are fed on raw flesh ; 
the young partly on farinaceous food. The town of Enfras, in Abyssinia, is a principal 
seat of the C. trade, and great numbers are there kept. 

CIYIALE, Jean, 1792-1867; a surgeon b. in Auvergne, and a pupil of Dupuylren 
at the hospital of the hotel Dieu in Paris. He was the discoverer of that process of lith- 
ot/rity, by which the stone in the bladder is crushed and the fragments removed through 
the natural channel. He was a member of the leading societies, and an officer of the 
legion of honor. He published a number of works, all relating to his discoveries and 
practice in lithotrity. 

CIVIC CROWN, considered among the Romans more honorable . than any other 
reward. It was given for saving the life of a citizen in battle or assault. It was given 
to Cicero for his discovery of Catiline’s conspiracy, and to the emperor Augustus. The 
O. C. was merely a wreath, at first of twigs of elm, then of beech, and lastly of oak. 
The one to whom it was given had the right to wear it always. When he appeared in 
public, if senators were present, they rose to do him honor, and he was excused from 
all troublesome duties and services, with the same immunities for his father and his 
father’s father. , ;■■■'■' v 

Cl VXD AXE, a walled t. of Yenetia, Northern Italy, about 10 m. e.n e. of Udine, situ- 
ated on the Natisone, which is here crossed by a bridge. C. is the ancient Forum JuHi, 
and its collegiate church, a fine Gothic edifice, dates from the 8th century. In its archives 
are contained some valuable manuscripts. It has silk and cotton factories, and a popu- 
lation of some 4,500. 

GIVID DEATH. Death, in a legal point of view, is either natural or civil: the former 
being the cessation both of physical life and of the legal rights which attach to it: the 
latter, the cessation of the legal rights whilst the physical life remains. “Civil death 
occurs where a man, by act of parliament or judgment of law, is attainted of treason or 
felony; for immediately upon such attainder he loses (subject indeed to some excep- 
tions) his civil rights and capacities, and becomes, as it were, dead in law. It also 
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took place formerly where any man abjured the realm by the process of the common 
law; or entered into religion, “that is, went into a monastery, and became there a monk 
professed; in which cases he was absolutely dead in law, and his next heir should have 
the estate. Even in the times of popery, the law of England took no cognizance of 
.profession in any foreign country, because the fact could not be tried in our courts; arid 
therefore, since the reformation, this disability is , held to be abolished ; as also the dis- 
ability of banishment, consequent upon abjuration, by stat. 21 Jac. I, c. 28.” Stephen’s 
Com., vol. i., pp. 142, 143. 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS, of the army, comprise certain departments which, though 
provided for out of the army estimates, are non-military in their organization; such as 
those connected with the manufacture of munitions of war. 

CIVILIAN. This term has three meanings, which are distinct, though ^ intimately 
related. 1. In a popular sense, it signifies a person whose pursuits are civil ; i.e.. neither 
military nor clerical. 2. As a- law-term, it means, . either a person who is versed in the 
principles and rules in accordance with which civil rights may he freely, blamelessly, 
and successfully vindicated in society generally, or in the particular state in which he 
belongs; or 3. line who has made a special study of these rules and principles as exhib- 
ited in the laws and government of Rome (the Roman civil law). The civil law of Rome 
exercised such influence upon the formation of the municipal systems of almost all the 
states of modern Europe, that those who devoted themselves to its study were regarded 
m “civil” or municipal lawyers par excellence. From the more learned training which 
this study demanded, C. came often to be used as synonymous with professor or doctor, 
as opposed to practitioner of law; the former being generally more deeply versed in the 
Roman law than the latter; and this in its turn led to its being loosely applied to the 
international lawyers of the 17th c. (Grotius, Puifendorf, etc.), who generally belonged 
to the class of civilians in the sense of Romanists, and who, though their subject was 
altogether different, quoted largely and derived many analogies from the Roman juris- 
prudence. At present, from our having in Great Britain no class of persons who 
prosecute law as a science as opposed to an art , the terra C. has reverted to its narrower 
medieval sense of student or teacher of the Roman civil law, and thus we speak of 
Sa vigny as a C., but not of Story. The special sense in which C. is understood in 
England will be explained under Ecclesiastical Courts. See also Admiralty Courts, 

CIVILIZATION. This is a general term to designate the condition of the more 
advanced nations, as contrasted with those that are looked upon as barbarians or sav- 
ages. We term the leading nations of Europe civilized; the Chinese and Tartars less so; 
the Red Indians, Australians, Esquimaux, least of all. “Whatever be the characteris- 
tics of what we call savage life, the contrary of these, or the qualities which society 
puts on as it throws off these, constitute civilization. Thus, a savage tribe consists of a 
handful of individuals, wandering or thinly scattered over a vast tract of country; a 
dense population, therefore, dwelling in iixerl habitations, and largely collected together 
m towns and villages, we term civilized. In savage communities, each person shifts 
for himself; except in war — and even then very imperfectly— we seldom see any joint 
operations carried on by the union of many; nor do savages m general, And* much 
pleasure in each other’s society. Whenever, therefore, we line! human beings acting 
together for common purposes in large bodies, and enjoying the pleasures of social 
intercourse, we term them civilized.” ‘ And so of other characteristics. Dissertations by 
J. S. Mill, art. “Civilization.” 

When we come to seek for an exact definition of the term C., we. meet with a var- 
iety of views, implying that there is a certain complication in the subject. The original 
derivation of the word points to that polish of manners that distinguishes the inhabi- 
tants of cities (Lat. cives) from the rustic population-; hut the use of the word has greatly 
outgrown this limitation. Guizot has given a definition, which has become generally 
known, to the effect that we are to include in C. the improvement of man both socially 
and in his individual capacity. But the chief difficulty lies in settling what is improre- 
meat. That people are far from agreed on this point is evident from the use of the 
phrase, “ vices of civilization.” How are we to distinguish its vices from its virtues? 

The question is very much simplified by making a distinction between aiming at 
the improvement of mankind and really effecting that object. All our invent ions 'and 
discoveries, and all our new arrangements introduced into every department of life, are 
■ intended to raise us further and further above the savage condition ; nobody denies this; 
but there may be the widest difference of opinion as to whether any one new device is 
areal improvement. If we were to restrict the term 0. to the changes introduced into 
human life with anew to improvement, the definition of it would present no difficulty, 
whereas the relation of this to progress , or actual improvement, must ever remain open 
to difference of opinion. 

Leaving out of view for the present the disputable matter, G may be explained as 
follows; In the first place, there are certain things bearing decidedly on human preser- 
vation and human happiness that are to be excluded from the definition. 0. is not 
natural advantages — such as those of soil and climate; or the goodness of the mental or 
bodily constitution of the race; or accidents of fortune favoring our exertions; or incli 
vidual dexterity or skill that cannot be imparted. It is not necessarily happiness, which 
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is sometimes present in a low C. and absent in a high. The permanent changes in the 
condition and arrangements of man’s life effected by Ms own intelligence and exertions make 
up human civilization. It is the artificial half of the good we enjoy. Nature has given 
us so much; our own powers of contrivance give the rest. Genius (in the sense of intel- 
lectual originality) is the cause, and 0. the effect. 

Such being the general definition, the enumeration of the separate departments is the 
enumeration of the institutions of civilized life. These may be briefly summed up under 
the following heads: 

1. The industrial arts , or the devices fallen upon for turning to advantage the 
material resources and agencies of the globe. Perhaps no one will be found to dispute 
that these constitute real improvements. 

2. Tli a government, or system of political organization. It is here that we are most 
forcibly convinced of the propriety of distinguishing C. from absolute progress , or the 
devices intended for improvement from actual improvement. Scarcely anything in the 
whole political system of Great Britain, for instance, has commanded unanimous appro- 
bation first and last; nearly all the changes have been carried against reluctant minori- 
ties, and every now and then voices are raised against institutions accounted by the 
mass of the nation the very bulwark of our national greatness ; as, for example, the par- 
liamentary control of the sovereign authority. 

One aim of social reformers has been to make the necessary functions of govern- 
ment compatible with a larger and larger range of individual 'liberty. The majority of 
men call this state of things not merely an intended but areal improvement; not merely 
0., but progress. Still, there is never wanting a class of minds that see only the dis- 
advantageous side of this and all other social innovations. 

Connected with liberty, we may also notice the growth of human sentiment in all 
classes, the governing po wer included. When we revert to the horrible punishments to 
which men were subjected in this country not many generations since, not only for 
real crimes, but out of mere superstitious antipathies, as in the burning of witches, we 
are apt to feel ashamed of our own ancestors, and to congratulate ourselves on having 
our lot cast in a milder age. 

3. The arts of social intercourse, embracing the material machinery of conveyance and 
communication; and also what may be called the moral machinery, such as forms of 
procedure for regulating assemblies, and the minor courtesies of life. 

4. The scheme of morality established in a community appertains to their civiliza- 
tion. But in this, also, difference of opinion prevails, when we compare different 
countries and times. Morality, in fact, has always been more or less a part of religion, 
which must also be viewed as an institution pertaining to civilized men, whether of 
their own invention or the result of supernatural communication. In any case, there is 
mixed up with every religion much that is purely human, and which may be judged 
of by its tendencies to promote human welfare, like any other arrangement of society. 
This being the subject of all others that men have most differed upon, no criterion of 
progress can be laid down, because none would be universally received. The uncon- 
verted pagans alive at the final establishment of Christianity, naturally believed that the 
human mind was thrown backward by that event. 

5. Science is the least disputed of all the ingredients of civilization. 

6. Literature and the fine arts make part of the C. of mankind. They are a new 
class of pleasures, superadded to the gratifications of mere sense, and of a kind that can 
be partaken equally by a large number of people. Instead of rivalry and contention, 
which are inseparable from the struggle for food, money, or power, the arts tend to 
sociability and good-fellowship. Every contribution to architecture, painting, music, 
etc., is a result of human genius, and intended for human pleasure; but there is not the 
same unanimity in this case as in the former; for many kinds of art are objected to as 
corrupting the mind; and too great a devotion to art, on the whole, is said to endanger 
the just balance of men’s regards to the serious interests of life. 

The above enumeration will amply show how to define the term C., and of what 
parts the total is made up. It has also been made apparent that the point as to whether 
any invention be an item of genuine progress, is, and ought always to be, an. open ques- 
tion. The inventions of original minds intended for placing us further and further 
from the savage condition, and having that effect, may often be accused of producing 
new evils, which other arrangements'are called for to neutralize. See Chambers’s Papers 
for the People , No. 4, Education of the Citizen. 

■ CIVIL LAW. See Law. 

CIVIL LIST. Down to the period of the restoration in 1660, notwithstanding an 
attempt at negotiation between James I. and the parliament for the commutation of the 
hereditary revenues of the crown, the whole expenses of the government of England, 
civil and military, were included in one list, or rather they were defrayed out of what 
was called the royal revenue. This revenue arose partly from crown-lands, and partly 
from other sources, and for a long period after the conquest, it was really at the disposal 
of the crown. Even after the supplies were provided by parliament, the specific mode 
of their expenditure continued to be free from parliamentary control. But at the 
restoration a distinction was made (by statute 12 Charles II.) between t*** extraordinary 
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expenses occasioned by war, and the ordinary cost of the civil establishments of the 
country. For the latter, the needful funds were provided, partly from such crown- 
lands is were still unalienated, and partly from taxes winch par lament voted ioi the 
purpose at the commencement of each reign. 1 hese were called the hei cditai y or C. . L. 

\ Wemies. During the reign of William III., the O. L. amounted to £bb0,000 aimually. 
| ■lsWiwVhtaa nf AYnfinditure included under this head were the folio wing: 1. Hit loyal 


'he branches of expenditure included under this head were the following: 1. 
msehold- 2 The privy purse; 3. The royal palaces; 4. lhe salaries ot the chanctlloi , 
i<l«-cs o-reat officers ot' state, and ambassadors; 5. The incomes given to the other mem- 
1 uersof the royal family; G. The secret-service money, pensions, and other irregular 
k claims. The support of the army and navy was now provided for by an annual vote 
of the house of commons, and the interest of the national debt was never charged 
against the civil list. During queen Anne’s reim, matters remained nearly on their 
former footing; but on the accession ot George I., the G. L . was raised to £<00,000 a 
vear and on that of George II.. to £800,000. George III., notwithstanding that lie had 
surrendered very large portions of the remaining hereditary revenue ot England, 
accepted the last-mentioned sum. But it proved insufficient for the purpose. A large 
amount of debt was incurred, and in 1769 and 1777, parliament voted sums for his relief, 
amounting together to more than £1,000,000. In 1777, the C. L. revenue was raised to 
£900 000 but further deficiencies to the extent of £270,000 had still to be supplied by 
extraordinary votes. In 1780, Mr. Burke succeeded in abolishing several useless offices, 
and reducing the expenditure. Notwithstanding these and other efforts in the same 
direction, it was found indispensable continually to augment the O. L. revenue. In 
1804, it was raised to £960,000, and in 1812, to £1,080,000, besides annuities to members 
of the royal family, which were now paid out of the consolidated fund (q.v.) to the 
amount of £260,000. When George IY. succeeded to the throne, £255.000 of expendi- 
ture was transferred to other funds, and the C. L. was then fixed at £850,000 per annum. 
The crown enjoyed, in addition, the hereditary revenue of Scotland, amounting to about 
£110,000, and a separate 0, L. was kept up for Ireland of £207,000. Against these large 
sums, however, were still placed many charges which belonged to the nation latnei tnau 
the crown; and it was not till the loth Nov., 1880, that sir Ilenry Parnell, allei w aids 
lord Couffleton, carried a motion for the appointment of a select committee for the 

from all other charges. Hie 


purpose of separating the proper expenses of the crown from all > . 

result of this measure was the act (1 Will. IY. c. 25) for the regulation ot the civil list. 
The sum of £510,000 was now granted to his majesty, and exclusively devoted to the 
privy purse, the salaries and expenses of the household, secret-service money , and 
pensions. The separate list for Ireland was discontinued, and the Scotch hereditary 
revenues and other items were directed to be paid into the exchequer. The change was 
rather a new distribution, which enabled the country to look more closely into its 
expenditure, than a real reduction of the civil list. 

On the accession of queen Victoria, the 0. L., which had long been of the nature of 
a compact between the monarch and the parliament, and as such beyond the control of 
parliament during the life of the sovereign, was settled by 1 and 2 \ Set. e. 2. .t he 
queen surrendered the hereditary revenues of the crown for life, in consideration of a 
yearly sum of £385,000, to be devoted solely to the support of her majesty’s household, 
and the honor and dignity of the crown. TPhe application of this sum to the particular 
branches of the queen’s privy purse, the salaries and expenses of the household, the royal 
bounty, alms and special services, is intrusted to the lords of the treasury; and it is 
provided that if the C. L. charges in any one year shall exceed the total sum of £400.000, 
an account of the particulars of excess shall belaid before parliament in thirty days. 
Besides the above sum, £1200 a year is intrusted to her majesty for the payment of 
pensions, “to persons who have just claims on the royal beneficence, or who, by their 
personal services to the crown, by the performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in. science, and attainments in literature and the arts, have merited 
the gracious consideration of their sovereign and the gratitude of their country,” 

CIVIL SEBVICE is a general name for all the duties rendered to and paid for bv the 
state, other than those relating to naval and military matters. At the head of the British 
0. S., which numbers above 50,000 officials of all grades, are placed the officers of the 
royal household, under several departments. Then come the officers of the house of 
lords and the house of commons. Then a vast number of offices or departments, of 
which the following are the more important: Treasury, home office, foreign office, 
colonial office, India office, war office, admiralty, board of trade, post-office, customs, 
inland revenue (including stamps, taxes, and excise), exchequer and audit office, office 
af woods and forests, office of works and buildings, duchy of Lancaster, public record 
office, local government hoard, education department, civil service commission, registrar- 
general’s office, stationery office, ecclesiastical commission, charity commission, patent 
office, emigration office, Trinity house, heralds’ college, law and equity courts, ecclesiastical 
and admiralty courts, prisons department, British museum, science and art department, 
diplomatic and consular corps. Several departments peculiar to Scotland and Ireland 
form distinct lists, not included in the above. 

The heads of most of the departments are political officers, changing with the min- 
istry. Others, suck as the head of the exchequer and audit department, or the commis- 
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sioners of customs and of inland revenue, are permanent officials. _ Excluding tlie judi- 
cial offices, and a few departments Where special knowledge is required, the O S. is open 
to the public generally, the principle of open competition being in force as ltgaias most 

° f In ltmie^times appointments to the government offices were obtained .mostly by 
favor; but now, merit and abilities are conditions superadded. By an oidei ® 
dated May 21, 1855, the system was first placed on a new basis, and a commission was 
appointed to examine all candidates for the service. A candidate being roiluce 

commissioners in due time notified that he must come up to be examined, and pioduce 
certificates of birth, health, and character. The heads of the seve.al , fepamicnto 
with the commissioners as to the extent and nature of the. subjects Tm which tandidaUs 
should be examined. The commissioners neither nominate nor appoint, they onij 
examine and notify tlie result of the examination. . • . *. .. 

By an order in council, dated 4th June, 1870, the regulations were: altered to rule 
of open and unrestricted competition being then introduced, q, u ^*ed some' ex ep 
tions In certain small and special offices, nomination with subsequent an cess at an 
e xaminatkm remained tlie mil of entry. But for all the 

foreign office being the only prominent exception— there is open competition, to^w men 
all British subjects of the required age and of good health and character, are admissible. 
For offices of the superior grade, the age is from 18 to 24, and m the lowei divisi , _ 
age is from 17 to 20. P Boy clerks must be over 15 and under 17. Any successful candi- 
date remaining on the list without obtaining an appointment, is struck off at the V 
ok c i er k s w ho at 19 fail to obtain appointments as man clerks aie also struck on. 

The on 22d Feb., 1871, when 30 situations m the excise 

were eonwted f oi- by a large number of candidates. A further change was made by 
Urn ii^Xffion of-write^’^a species of “uncovenanted” clerks, who were paid by 
the hour, were dismissible at pleasure, and had no claim to pension, Wmeis we e 
introduced in Aim. 1870, and “boy clerks were sanctioned in July, lb<0. , > 

These various changes (tending in the opinion of the service to lower the status _of 

a° o^if air, 1 to^iconsider 

; X’t The rate of pension is one 

The more important departments ot tne C. B. will be found buctl) acscuoeu 
their proper headings in this work. 

CIVIL SEEVICB^ ESTIMATES include all expenses of the state not ’ the 

the army and navy estimates. As an example ot these C. S. L., we will quote ms 
amouutsfvoted Sndlr their various heads for the financial year beginning Apnl 1, 18.7, 
and ending Mar. 81, 1878; . 

Public works and buildings. .. . • • * • • * * * 2 609 873 

Salaries and expenses of public departments 5 0391274 

Law and justice. ..... •• • g’540935 

Education, science, and art ’ “ 

Colonial and consular services .7. rJirt’ai « 

Superannuation and retired allowances, and gratuities. * * * * 014 

Miscellaneous and special 7 

£13 726.198 




eessive cl ^ f t ays the foundation for all this in conferring 

servants ^ n l^^ t ^l^ a - Berv i l!e J..m on strict competitive examination as to 
offices nnd education By many it is pronounced both impracticable and 

SSmble? by o y ti,e« “idlal nit likly to lie realized; and by others, an indis- 

a t of central Italy, about 80 m. me. of Rome. It is a place 
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chiefly remarkable on account of the vast number of its Etruscan remains. It oocupes 
the site of the ancient Falermm Veins, one of the 12 cities of the Etrusiam league ; and 
Faleru Novi, of which also there are many remains, stood about 4 m. to the n. ot Uvita 
Castellana* 

OIYITA BI PEK'NB, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Teramo, situated on a com- 
manding hill about 20 m. s.e. of Teramo. It is ail ancient place, having, under the 
name ol Pinna, been the chief city of the Yestini; and some remains are sfcil found here. 
The modern town,.- though containing some tine edifices, including The cathedial, is m 
general badly built. C. di F. is noted for its manufactory of silk-flowers, r op. v,m). 

CXVITANO'YA, a t. of central Italy, province of Macerate, 12 m. w. of the town <;f 
Macerata. Pop., including the port, 8,588. It stands not far from the Adriatic, and 
has a fine harbor^ much frequented. Its lands produce vines, olives, and pasturage, it 
is an industrial and commercial city. 

CIYITA SAH-AN'GELO, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Teramo, situated near the 
Adriatic, about 25 m. s.e. of Teramo. It has a pop. of 6,000, and an active trade. 

CI'VITA YEC'CHIAj an Italian city in the province of Home, is situated on the Medi- 
terranean, in lat. 42° 4' a., long. 11° 45' e. Its ancient name was Centum Cettm . The 
harbor of’c.V. is one of the best in Italy, and was constructed by the emperor Trajan: 
the town indeed, owed its origin entirely to the port of this emperor, and hence it \va.s 
also known as Portus Trajani. The harbor is formed by two artificial moles projecting 
into the sea, while a third constructed between the two serves to protect the harbor 
from the heavy sea; upon this third and outward mole there is a good light-house, some 
80 ft. above the level of the sea. Within the port there is a small dock and arsenal. 
The town of C. V. is small, and has no buildings of any note except a large church in 
the principal street. The streets are ill paved and narrow, and the inhabitants poor. 
Pop. about 10,500. It is a free port, and is regularly visited by steam-packets from 
Marseilles, Leghorn, Naples, Genoa, Messina, and Malta; while the majority of travelers 
visiting Homeland here. It is famous among the modern Italians for its oysters, which 
are extremely small, but delicious to the taste. 

CIYXTEL'LA BEL TBGNTO, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Teramo, 10 m. n. of 
Teramo. It is situated on a rock, is fortified and defended by a strong castle., O. del T. 
is historically interesting as the place where, in 1058, Robert Guiscard and his Normans 
gained a. complete victory over the forces of pope Leo IX. and the emperor Henry 111. 
of Germany; and also for the siege it sustained in 1557 against the French and papal 
army under the duke, of Guise, who was Anally forced to retreat. 

CLACKAMAS, a co. in n.w. Oregon, w. of the Cascade mountains, drained by the 
- Clackamas - and Willamette rivers, and intersected by the Oregon and California rail- 
road. Seven hundred sq.m. ; pop. ’SO, 9,260. It is heavily limbered and has a fertile 
soil. The chief productions are agricultural. Co. seat, Clackamas. 

CLACKMANNAN, the co. t. of Clackmannanshire, in the s. part of the co., on 
the Devon, near its confluence with the Forth, 9 m. c. of Stirling. It lies on ground 
rising 190 ft. above the rich carse-land of the plain of the Forth, which is also rich in 
coal, "iron, and limestone. C. was formerly a royal burgh, and is mentioned as such in 
the acts of parliament of James Y. in 1540 and” 1543. From a bull of pope (.’destine 
III. dated 1195, it appears that at this early date the church and its chapels, together 
with 40 acres of land, belonged to the abbey of Cambuskenneth. In 1880, king David 
Bruce resided at Clackmannan. Iu 1858-59, king David 1L confirmed to sir Robert 
do Bruce the castle and barony of C., with the lands of Ken net and others; and from 
that period to the present, the Bruces have been proprietors in this parish. Pop. ’71, 
4,653. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE, the smallest co. of Scotland, bounded n. and w. by Perth- 
shire and the Ochil hills; e. by Perthshire and Fifeshire; s. by the Forth, separating it 
from Stirlingshire. Its greatest dimensions are 10 by 8 m. ; area, 48 sq. miles. Pop. 
’71, 23,747. It chiefly consists of the valley of the North Devon, gently declining from the 
green Ochil hills to the Forth. The Ochils consist of trap, especially amygdaloid, clay- 
stone, porphyry, and greenstone, ami rise in Bencleugli (more properly, Benclaeh), 2,352 
ft., and Diuimyat, or Demyat, 1345. A ridge of high ground, with 'inferior soil, often 
resting on clay, runs w. through the middle of C., between the very fertile alluvial 
lands resting on the coal-measures in the s., and the North Devon valley in then., where 
the soil is loamy, and rests on gravel, and also on the coal-measures, which extend to 
the base of the Ochils. The chief minerals are ironstone, sandstone, greenstone, coal, 
limestone, silver, copper, antimony. The chief rivers are the North Devon, rising in 
the s, of Perthshire, and the Biaek Devon, rising in the s.w. of Fifeshire; both run w. 
across C. into the Forth. The river Forth is navigable for vessels of 500 tons up to 
Alloa, at which port ships of 700 tons register have been built. The chief crops are 
wheat, barley, and oats. The number of acres in O., under all kinds of crops, hare 
fallow, and grass, in 1876, was 15,884; under corn crops, 5,840; under green crops, 
1585; clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, 3,279; permanent pasture and meadow 
land, 4,914. The “ Hillfoots” have long been celebrated for their woolen manufactures, 
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chiefly in tartan shawls and plaids, and have become favorably known in the produc- 
tion of tweeds. The district is likewise famed for its ale; there being seven breweries 
in the county. There are also extensive distilleries. There are manufactures of green 
glass bottles, earthenware, bricks, and tiles; also timber trade and ship-building. The 
chief exports are iron and coal. The columnar greenstone of abbey Craig, near Stirling, 
has come into use for grinding flour, which it does nearly as well as the French bulir- 
stones. Cl contains four parishes. The chief towns are Clackmannan, the co. town; 
Alloa, the most important place; and Dollar, noted for its endowed educational estab- 
lishment C., with Kinross- shire, returns one member to parliament; but tuoeo. 
occupies the anomalous position of having parishes within its circumference politic- 
ally— Alva in Stirlingshire, and Tulliallan arid Culross in Perthshire— which it does not 
cut brace judicially. In C. have been found Roman stone coffins, sepulchral vases, 
and old Roman coins. The marquis of Montrose, in 1045, burned castle Campbell, 
now a noble ruin Situated on a wild but easily accessible eminence, on the brow of 
a bill immediately behind Dollar. In C., George Meikle constructed, in 1787, the first 
effective thrashing-machine in Scotland. 

CLA'DIUM (Gr. dados, a brauch or twig), a genus of plants of the natural order 
cypcracece , of which one species, 0. marmus , is a native of Britain, particularly common 
in the hogs and fens of Cambridgeshire, where hundreds of acres are almost entirely 
covered with it. It is 8 to 5 ft. high, with a rounded leafy stem, the keel and margins 
of the leaves rough and almost prickly. It is consequently hurtful to cattle. It is 
used for thatching, and in Cambridgeshire also for lighting fires. The English name 
twig- rush has been given to it, but is only of recent invention. 

CLADRAS'TIS, a small leguminous tree, resembling the common locust, having a 
yellow bark with cathartic properties. It is variously called yellow wood, yellow ash, 
yellow locust, and fustic. 

CLAGGETT, Thomas Johin t , d.d., 1748-1816; a native of Maryland, ordained in 
England, and the first Protestant Episcopal bishop consecrated on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. In 1800, he was chaplain to the U. S. senate, and in 1808, he became rector of 
Trinity church, Marlborough, Md. 

CLAIBORNE, a parish in n.w. Louisiana, on the Arkansas border; 1200 sq.m. ; pop. 
’80, 18,858—10,814 colored. It lias an undulating surface- partly, covered with . timber. 
The chief productions are cotton, com, wool, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Homer. 

CLAIBORNE, a co. in s.w. Mississippi, on the Mississippi and the Big Black rivers; 
740 sq.m. ; pop.’80, 16,768 — 12,858c.olored. The surface is uneven, and the soil is fertile, 
producing corn, potatoes, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Port Gibson. 

CLAIBORNE, a co. in n.e. Tennessee, on the Kentucky border, bounded s. by 
Clinch river; 850 sq.m.; pop. '80, 18,878 — 780 colored. It lias a rough mountainous sur- 
face, but fertile soil, with mines of lead, zinc, and iron. The chief productions are agri- 
cultural. Co. seat, Tazewell. 

CLAIM, in English law, is a challenge of interest in anything that is in the posses- 
sion of another, or at least out of a man’s own possession. Claims are either verbal or 
Inaction, and relate either to lands or to goods and chattels; their object being generally 
to preserve a title which otherwise would be in danger of being lost. 

CLAIM of LIEEETY is a suit or petition to the queen in the court of exchequer, to 
have liberties and franchises confirmed there by the attorney -general (Tomlins’ Law 
Dh.). 

CLAIMS, Court of, in the United States, created by act of congress, Feb. 24, 1855, 
and consisted of three judges appointed by the president and senate, to hold office dur- 
ing good behavior, and to have jurisdiction to hear and determine all claims founded 
upon any act of congress, or on any regulation of any executive department, or upon 
any contract, express or: implied, with the government of the United States; and all 
claims which might be referred to it by either house of congress. The United States 
were represented before it by a solicitor and assistant-solicitor appointed by the presi- 
dent; the solicitor being authorized to appoint a deputy, and the compensation of all 
members of the court was fixed by law. The court had no power to render a judg- 
ment which it could not execute, but reported to congress the eases upon which it had 
finally acted, the material facts which it found established by the evidence, with its 
opinion in the case, and reasons therefor, or what was equivalent to an opinion in t lie 
return of a judgment as to the rights of the parties upon the facts proved or admitted 
in the case. ‘ By another act, Mar. 3, 1863, two additional judges were to be appointed 
by the president, and a chief-justice from the whole number of judges (five). The court 
was also authorized to take jurisdiction of all set-offs, counter-claims, claims for dam- 
ages, liquidated or unliquidated, or other demands whatsoever on the part of the gov- 
ernment against any person making claim against the government in said, court. If the 
judgment of the court be in favor of the government. It shall he filed in the office of the 
clerk of the proper district or circuit court of the United States, and shall ipiti facto 
become and be a judgment of such district or circuit court, and shall he enforced the 
same as other judgments. If the judgment he in favor of the claimant, the sum thereby 
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found due to the claimant shall he paid out of any general appropriation made by law 
for the payment of private claims, on presentation to the secretary of the treasury of a 
duly certified copy of such judgment. In cases where the amount in controversy 
exceeds $3,000, an appeal may be taken to the supreme court of the United States at 
any time within 90 days after judgment. Where the judgment or decree may affect a 
constitutional question, or furnish a precedent affecting a class of cases, the United 
States may take an appeal without regard to the amount in controversy. Claims must be 
filed within six years after the claim accrues, except in cases of disability. The court 
is required to hold one session annually, commencing on the first Monday in Oct. 
Members of congress are prohibited from practicing in the court. At the instance y:»f 
the solicitor of the United States, any claimant may be required to testify on oath. The 
jurisdiction of the court is not to extend to any claim growing out of any treaty with 
foreign nations or Indian tribes, unless such claiip was pending in said court Dec. 1, 
1862; nor shall the jurisdiction of the court extend to any claim against the United 
States for the destruction, appropriation, or damage of any property by the army or 
navy engaged in the suppression of the rebellion, from the commencement to the close 
thereof. Proceedings originate in the court by petition filed; and testimony used in the 
hearing and determination of claims is taken by commissioners who are appointed for 
the purpose by the court. 

CLAIR, St., a river of North America, being that part of the St. Lawrence, in its 
largest sense, which carries into lake St. Clair the waters of lake Huron. It is 30 m. 
long, and half a mile broad, and easily navigable, its depth being 50 feet. Lake St. 
Clair measures 30 m. in length by 12 in average width, and communicates at its s.w. 
end with lake Erie by means of the Detroit. 

CLAXKA0, at. of France, in the department of Lot-et-Garonne, situated on the Lot, 
about 16 m. n.w. of Agen. It has flour and paper mills, and a considerable trade, C. 
is chiefly interesting, however, as the first place in the s. of France that embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation, which it did in 1527, on the example of its abbot, Gerard 
Rouselle. It was the scene of frequent contests between Homan Catholics and Hugue- 
nots. Pop. ’76, 2,888. 

CLAIE AFT, Alexis Claude, an eminent French mathematician, was b. at Paris, 
May 7, 1718. He early exhibited a most remarkable aptitude for mathematics, and was 
considered worthy of admission to the academy of sciences, while as yet he was only 18 
years of age. C. wrote a great number of scientific papers, but his fame now rests 
principally" upon liis Figure of the Barth, in which he promulgated the theorem, that the 
variation of gravity on the surface of the earth, regarded as arf elliptic spheroid was alto- 
gether independent of the law of density, the opposite opinion having been previously 
held; on his explanation of the motion of the lunar apogee, a point left unexplained by 
Newton; and on his computation of the time of the return of Halley’s comet. He died 
at Paris, May 17, 1765. 

CLAIRE, St., or Santa Clara, was b. in 1193, of a rich and noble family of Assisi, in 
the duchy of Spoletto. Attracted by the eloquence and piety of St. Francis of Assisi, 
she abandoned the pleasures of social life, in which she had previously indulged, and 
betook herself to solitude, prayer, and mystic meditation. Her imagination, excited by 
religious emotions, deceived her into the belief that she was in more’ direct communica- 
tion with God than her fellow -mortals; and taking her own desires for divine intima- 
tions, . she founded an order of nuns in 1212, and after obtaining a great reputation for 
sanctity, died at Assisi, Aug. 11, 1253. Two years afterwards" she was canonized by 
Alexander IV. 

CLAIRE, St., Nuns of the Order of, a religions order founded by St Claire, with 
the counsel and help of St Francis of Assisi, in 1212. At first, the nuns observed the 
rule of St. Benedict, but in 1224 the austerity of this rule was mitigated by St Frau- 
ds, and again modified by Urban IV. in 1264. Those who follow the rule as modified 
by Urban, are called Urbanists; the other and austerer portion of the sisterhood, .Dowinn.- 
The order rapidly increased; and convents are numerous to the present day in 
Italy, France, Belgium, Bavaria, Asia, and America. The nuns devote themselves 
chiefly to the education of the young. 

CLAXRVAFX, a village in the department of Aube, about 10 m. above Bnr-suiv 
Aube, on the left bank of the river, is remarkable as the site of the once famous 
Cistercian abbey (Clara Tallis), founded in 1114 by St. Bernard, who presided over it 
till his death in 1153, when he was buried in the church. Besides the original 
buildings, a new and splendid convent was afterwards erected, and a church which was 
reckoned a masterpiece of architecture, but was destroyed at the restoration. There 
was shown in the convent a monster cask, called “St. Bernard,” which contained 
’BOO tuns. The abbey, which had at one time a revenue of 120.000 livres, was sup- 
pressed at the revolution, and the extensive buildings are now used as a workhouse and 
house of correction. 

CLAIRVOYANCE. See Somnambulism. 

CLAIRVOY'ANCE, as explained by Mr. Hudson Tuttle— whose language is here 
in part, adopted, but with some decided modifications— “ must be regarded as a peculiar 
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state of the mind, in which it is in a greater or less degree independent of the 
physical body. It presents many gradations from semi-consciousness to profound and 
death-like trance. ^ However induced, the attending phenomena are similar. The con- 
dition of the physical body is that of the deepest sleep. A tiame may be applied to it 
without producing a quiver of the nerves; the most pungent substances have no effect 
on the nostrils.; pins or needles thrust into the most sensitive parts give no pain; surgi- 
cal operations maybe made without sensation. Hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling, as 
well as seeing, are seemingly independent of the physical organs. The muscular sys- 
tem is either relaxed or rigid ; the circulation impeded in cases until the pulse becomes 
imperceptible; and respiration leaves no stain on a mirror held over the nostrils. In 
passing into the clairvoyant state the extremities become cold, the brain congested, the 
vital powers sink, a dreamy unconsciousness steals over the faculties. There is a sen- 
sation of sinking or floating. After a time the perceptions become 'intensified; we 
cannot say the senses, for they are of the body, which for the time is insensible. The 
mind sees without physical organs of vision, hears without organs of hearing, and feel- 
ing becomes a refined consciousness” which brings it en rapport with some intelligence 
not its own. “The more death-like the condition of the body, the more lucid the per- 
ceptions of spirit or mind, which for the time owes it no fealty.” So far as clair- 
voyance depends on the unfolding of the spirit’s perceptions, the extent of that unfold- 
ing marks the perfectness of the state, and the nature of that to which the spirit’s per- 
ceptions are unfolded marks the value of the state. As a mere natural condition the 
state may be conceived of as the same, whether observed in “the Pythia or Delphic 
pracles, the vision of St. John, the trance of Mohammed, the epidemic catalepsy of 
religious revivals, or the illumination of Swedenborg or Davis.” In all cases, there 
may be the same general mode of disclosure ; but temperament, education, and char- 
acter give such bias and color as to deprive the mere natural state of all claim to infal- 
libility in teaching, and commonly of all value. A divine illumination, or any degree 
of value, can be proved in any particular case of clairvoyance, only by evidences aside 
from the mere state itself. The tendency of the clairvoyant is to make objective the 
subjective ideas which he has acquired by education or fixed by character; “if a 
Christian, to see visions of Christ; if a Moslem, of Mohammed; somewhat as dreams 
reflect the ideas of wakefulness.” Yet there is claimed to be “a profound condition 
which sets all these aside, in which the mind appears to he divested of all physical 
trammels, and to come in direct contact with the thought-atmosphere of the world— a 
condition in which time and space have no existence, and matter becomes transparent.” 
It may be found difficult to prove or disprove the last assertion, as it is not evident what 
is intended by the “thought-atmosphere of the world.” By whatever name called, 
this condition of clairvoyance or trance has been observed among many peoples and 
nations from the earliest times. How near or remote it has been from the prophetic 
power, or from the epidemic frenzy of religious or fanatical excitement, from mental 
ecstasy or epilepsy, it is not our province to determine. Theories, opinions, and judg- 
ments upon the causes, conditions, and results of clairvoyance are almost as various as 
the number of those who have studied its phenomena. The Latin author Apuleius, who 
wrote in the 2d c. a.d., in his Discourse on Magic very clearly refers to the practice off 
mesmerism or clairvoyance. He says: “ And I am further of the opinion that the 
human mind may be lulled to sleep and so estranged from the body as to become 
oblivious of the present, being either summoned away from it by the agency of charms, 
or else enticed by the allurements of sweet odors; and that so all remembrance of what, 
is done in the body having been banished for a time, it may be restored and brought 
back to its original nature, which no doubt is divine and immortal, and thus, being in a 
kind of trance, as it were, may presage future events.” 



CLALLAM, a co. in the n.w. section of Washington territory, lying along the strait 
of Juan de Fuca and the Pacific ocean; 1720 sq.m ; pop. ’80, 688, besides Indians. 
The soil is fertile; chief business, agriculture. Co. seat, Hew Dungeness. In the co. 
and elsewhere in the region are the remnants of a tribe of Indians known as the Clal- 
lams, but calling themselves Huskliyum. In 1870, they numbered about 000, but were 
rapidly diminishing. Their language is a dialect of the Selish. 

CLAM. See Chama. 

CLAM, in heraldry, is a term for an cscalop or cockleshell, and is supposed to indi- 
cate that the bearer has been a crusader, or has made long voyages by sea, 

CLAM, BEAR’S RAW, Hippopus maculatus , a bivalve mollusk of the South Seas, of 
the family tndacnidw. The shell is described as “perhaps the most beautiful of bivalves, 
whether in regard to form, texture, or color.” It is therefore a favorite shell for orna- 
mental purposes. It is transversely ovate, ventricose, ribbed, roughened with scaly 
inequalities, white, and spotted with red or purple. 

CLAN (Gael, claim, Manx cloan, meaning “children,” i.e., descendants of a com- 




mon ancestor). This word became incorporated with the English language at least as 
swirly as the 17th c., to mean a body of men confederated together by common ancestry 
or any other tie, and in this sense it is used both by Milton and Drydeii. It came to 
be applied almost exclusively to the several communities of the* Scottish highlanders, as 
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divided from each other topographically and by distinctive surnames, 
sometimes been applied to those great Irish septs which at one time were a sort o. 
separate states; but these, with their characteristic forms of internal government, wen 
completely broken down by the power of the English predominance, before the word 
came into familiar use in the English language. In Scotland it was used in the lfitU 
e. to designate the free hooters of the border as well as the Celtic tribes of the highlands * 
and there were two characteristics common to both— their predatory habits, and their 
distribution into communities, each with a common surname. In the act of t he Scottish 
parliament of 1587, for instance, which requires landlords to find security for the com 
duct of their tenants, it is provided that those “who have their lands lying in far high* 
lands or borders, they making residence themselves in the inlands, and their tenant# 
and inhabitants of their lands being of clans, or dependars on chieftains or the cap- 
tains of the clans, whom the landlords are noways able to command, but only get their 
mails (or rents) of them, and no other service or obedience, shall noways be subject to 
tiiis act » but in manner following.” Then follow provisions for enforcing the law 
directly on the "chieftains or captains of those clans residing in territories where the 
owner of the soil— generally the merely nominal owner, in terms of some useless 
charter— had no control. It was always the policy of the old law of Scotland to require 
all the highland clans to have some respectable representative— a man of rank and sub- 
stance, if possible— who should be security at court for their good conduct. Claus 
that could find no security were called “ broken clans,” and their members were out- 
laws, who might be hunted down like wild beasts. The Macgregors were a celebrated 
broken 0 ., whom the law pursued for centuries with savage ingenuity. Among other 
inflictions their name was proscribed, and such members of the 0. as endeavored to live 
by peaceful industry in the lowlands, adopted derivations from it; hence we have the 
names of Gregor, Gregory, and Gregorson or Grierson. The clans are never treated in 
the old Scot's acts with any respect, or otherwise than as nests of thieves and cut- 
throats, The following passage in the act of 1581 (c. 112), which virtually authorizes 
any lowlander, injured by any member of a C., to take vengeance against all or any of 
his clansmen, contains a picturesque, though, for a legislative enactment, certainly a 
very highly colored account of the social condition of the highland dans in the 10th 
century. “ The said clans of thieves for the most part are companies of wicked men, 
coupled in wickedness by occasion of their surnames or near dwellings together, or 
through keeping society in theft or receipt of theft, not subjected to the ordinal* course of 
justice, n’or to ony ane landlord that will make them answerable to the laws, hut com- 
monly dwelling on sundry men’s lands against the good-will of their landlords, where- 
through true men oppressed by them can have no remeid at the hands of their masters, 
but for their defense^ are oftentimes constrained to seek redress of their skaiths of the 
hail clan, or such of them as they happen to apprehend. Likewise the hail dan com- 
monly bears feud for the hurt received by- any member thereof, whether bv execution 
of laws, or order of justice, or otherwise.” The highland clans are often carelessly 
spoken of as a feudal institution but in reality theiiMlisti active character cannot he 
better understood than by keeping in view some peculiarities which set. them in com- 
plete contrast with the feudal institutions of Britain. All feudality has a relation to 
land, from the serf bound to the soil through the free vassal who possesses it, up to the 
superior or feudal lord, who commands services out of it. The descent to all rights con- 
nected with it is hereditary. Among the highlanders, on the other hand, tin* relation 
was patriarchal, and had no connection with the hind, save as the common dwelling*, 
place of the tribe. It often happened, as the acts above quoted explain, that the head 
of a C. and the owner, according to feudal law, of the estates occupied by it, were two 
different persons. Clans did not acknowledge the purely feudal hereditary principle, 
and would elevate to the chief ship a brother or an uncle, hi preference to the son of a 
deceased chief. It is a curious illustration of this, that in the rebellion of 17.1.5, the 
notorious lord Lovat, who had just returned from France, being acknowledged by the 
L. Fraser as their chief, drew them away from the rebel army, to which the proprietor 
of the Fraser estates had endeavored to attach them, and arrayed them on the govern- 
ment side. 

CLA2T MACDUFF, Law of, was a privilege of immunity for homicide anciently 
enjoyed by those who could claim kindred with Macduff, earl of Fife, within the ninth 
degree, Macduff’s cross stood on the march or boundary between Fife ami Btrnthearn 
above Newburgh; and any homicide possessed of the right of clanship who could reach 
it, and who gave nine kye (cows) and a colpinciash (or young cow), was free of the 
slaughter committed by him. (Bell's Dictionary.) 

CLAUDES HUE MARRIAGE. A marriage contracted without the due observance 
of ecclesiastical ceremonies, even where concealment was not the chief or only obieet of 
the parties is generally called a clandestine marriage. But, in Scotland, a distinction 
js made between marriages which are clandestine, and those which are simply irregular. 
hrifmiIv ia F'u wln , ch not . celebrated by a clergyman after proclamation of bans are 
+ UCh ? iese lr f e £ ular marriages as are entered into before a person pro- 
to aqt as.a:rehgiQus celebrator, without being a minister of religion, are elan- 
destmc, and expose the parties, the celebrator, and witnesses to certain penalties 
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These penalties may be recovered . before justices of the peace, on complaint by the 
fiscal.; and the proceeding is not without some advantage to the parties, as the convic- 
tion is received as evidence of the marriage. In the eye of the law, clandestine and 
irregular marriages in Scotland are as valid as those in the face of the church, provided 
they be of. such a kind as to establish the consent of the parties to become man and 
wife in point of fact. But, notwithstanding the existence of this rule of the civil law, 
marriages in Scotland, in any other form than in fade ecclesm, are practically of very 
rare occurrence. Persons convicted before a magistrate of an irregular marriage are 
required to register such marriage, and the magistrate is bound to give notice of the 
conviction to the registrar; and if the irregular marriage is established in a competent 
court, the clerk of the court is give notice (17 and 18 Viet. e. 80). To put a stop to 
Englishmen crossing the border, merely in order to celebrate irregular marriages, it 
was enacted by 19 and 20 Viet. c. 96, “ that after the 81st Dec. 1856, no irregular mar- 
riage shall be valid in Scotland, unless one of the parties has lived in Scotland for the 
21 days next preceding the marriage, or has his or her, usual residence there at the 
time.” It is further enacted, that the parties to such a marriage may apply within 
three months, jointly, to the sheriff or sheriff-substitute of the county, for a warrant to 
register it. Upon proof that one of them had lived for 21 days, or usually resided in 
Scotland, and that they have contracted marriage, the sheriff is to grant a warrant to the 
registrar of the parish to record the marriage. A certified copy Of the entry, signed bv 
tiie registrar, which lie must give for 5*., is declared to be evidence of a valid marriage. 

CLANDESTINE MORTGAGE, in England, is a second mortgage of lands, already 
mortgaged for a valuable consideration, the first mortgage being concealed, or not dis- 
covered in writing to the second mortgagee. It is provided by 4 and 5 Will, and Mary, 
c. 16, that in such circumstances the mortgager, or person so mortgaging his lands, 
shall have no relief, or equity of redemption, against the second mortgagee. 

CLAP, Roger, 1609—91 ; a native of Devonshire, England; one of the founders of 
Dorchester, Mass. He held several prominent positions, but is known chiefly by his 
memoirs of leading men of New England. 

CLAP, Thomas, 1703-67; a minister settled at Windham, Conn., in 1727, and in 
1789 elected president of Yale college, holding the chair for 27 years, and doing great 
service to the institution. Through his efforts a college building and chapel were 
erected. He published a history of the college, and intended to write a history of Con- 
necticut, hut his materials were lost or carried away during the raid upon New Haven 
by the British under gen. Try on. 

CLAPAREDE, Jean .Louis Rene Antoine £douaed, 1832-70; a Swiss naturalist, 
who studied medicine and natural science at Berlin. He devoted himself especially to 
the study of echinoderms, infusoria, and rhizopods, in which he was joint laborer with 
J. M Ciller, Ehrenberg, and Lachmann, In 1857, he became professor of comparative 
anatomy in the Geneva academy, and subsequently visited England and tlie Hebrides. 
For the benefit of his health, he resided for some time in Naples, where he published an 
important work on the annelid© of the gulf. He bequeathed his library to Geneva, his 
native city. 

CLAP-NET, a kind of ground-net much used by the bird-catchers of the s. of Eng- 
land, who supply the London market. It consists of two equal parts or sides, each 
about twelve yards long, by two yards and a half wide, and each having a slight frame. 
These are placed parallel to one another, fully four yards apart, and by an Ingenious 
contrivance, the pulling of a string is made to close them upon one another, so as to 
cover the oblong space between them. Call-birds, either in small cages, or fixed by 
braces, are placed about the net to decoy wild birds to the spot. 

CLAPP, Theodore, 1792-1866; a native of Massachusetts, graduated at Yale m 
1814, studied theology at Andover, and in 1822, became pastor of the first Presbyterian 
church in New Orleans. In 1834, he became a Unitarian, and organized a church 
which included a large portion of his Presbyterian charge. He was highly esteemed 
for his faithfulness to duty in seasons of yellow fever, having labored unceasingly through 
t0 of these epidemics. His only published work is wi& : Mecofr 

lections, 

CLAFPERTON, Hugh, one of those British travelers that led the way in exploring the 
interim* of Africa, was b. at Annan, in the co. of Dumfries, Scotland, "in 1788. At the 
age of 17, he went to sea; and being impressed into a man-of-war, he distinguished him 
self by his services, and was appointed to the rank of lieutenant. In 1817, he returned 
to England on half-pay. Having become acquainted in Edinburgh with Dr. Oudney, 
who was about to proceed to Bornu as British consul, the thoughts of C. were directed 
to Africa; and government appointed him and lieut. Denham to accompany Oudney in 
an exploring expedition into the interior of that continent. After a short stay at 'Tri- 
poli, they started in Feb., 1822, for Bornu, where Denham separated from his compan- 
ions, in order to carry his researches southward. C. proceeded westward, accompanied 
by Oudney, who died by the way. He still pushed on alone as far as Sakkatu, but not 
being allowed to proceed further westward, he retraced las steps, and, in company with 
Denham, returned to England in 1825. The journey had done much for the knowledge 
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of Africa, but the great geographical problem of the course of the. Niger was still much 
n the same position. To solve it, if possible, C. — the rank of comiiiander Having been 
conferred upon him— started again in Aug., 1825, in company with capt. learce, it. IN., 
Mr Dickson, and Dr. Morrison. He had also Richard Lander as his confidential serv- 
ant They commenced their exploration into the interior from the Bight of Benin. His 
companions died early on the journey, but C. and liis faithful attendant. Lander, readied 
fcnkkatu. Detained here by the sultan, Bello, the vexation joined to the hardships of 
the journey so affected his health, that he died at Ohangary, near feakkatu, April 13, 
1827. C. was the first European that penetrated from the Bight of Benin into The inte- 
rior of Africa, and followed the course of the Niger for a great way. Though without 
scientific education, he was an intelligent and unprejudiced observer/and made import- 
ant additions to geographical knowledge . — Narrative of Travels and Discoveries. m JS orth - 
. era ami ' Central Africa in the yean 1822-23-24 , by Denham, Glappcrtm, and Ouduey 
(Bond. 1826); Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa r etc. (Lund. 1826); 
Records of Glappsrtoris Last Expedition to Africa, by Richard Lander (Load. 1830). 

CLAQUE (from Fr . claquer, “to clap the hands,” or “applaud”) is the name given 
to a contrivance for securing the success of a public performance or production, by 
bestowing upon it. preconcerted applause, and thus giving the public, who are not in the 
secret, a false notion of the impression it lias made. This artifice first came into opera- 
tion in theaters and concert-rooms, and arose from friendly or party motives; lmt it is 
to be feared that it has spread into other departments of public life, not excepting even 
parliaments. 

It was in Paris that it was first regularly organized and turned into a trade. One 
Sauton, in 1820, established an office for the insurance of dramatic success {Assurance 
des Succes Dram atiq ues), and was thus the organizer of the Parisian “claque.” The 
directors or managers of a theater send an order to the office for whatever number of 
“elaqers ” they think necessary. If the success of a piece seems doubtful, as many some- 
times as from 300 to 500 of these people are furnished with gratis tickets, and are often 
instructed at the rehearsals at what particular places they are specially to applaud. 1 low 
minutely the art is organized, may be seen from I he exact division of functions among the 
several claquers. The “ commissar ” is bound to learn the piny by heart, ami call the 
attention of the audience about him to the various beauties of the piece; the “near” 
must laugh at every jest; the “pleureur” (weeper) lias to manifest his sensibility at the 
moving passages. This last part is generally assigned to women, hi whom the frequent, 
use of the handkerchief seems most natural. The “ chatomlleur ” (tickler), on the other 
hand, endeavors, by distributing bonbons, snuff, theater- lulls, etc., and by lively con- 
versation, to keep his neighbors in good-humor; and lastly, the “ bissour” calls tneinrf 
with the utmost enthusiasm, at the conclusion of the specified pieces of music. 

The following incident, which found its way into the newspapers on the occasion of 
the death of the famous French actress, Mademoiselle Rachel, shows the ludicrous 


seriousness with which the members of the 0. view their singular profession: Mademoi- 
selle Rachel had just created a new character in a modern piece, and during the first 
evening, was loudly applauded. The next, however, she thought her reception by no 
means so warm, and she complained of it, adding that the O. (ltd not do iis dmv* It 
turned out that the head of the O. had been ill, and that, his place that evening had been 
supplied by a confrere from another theater. This individual, on hearing of the com- 
plaint that had been made, wrote to mademoiselle as follows: “ Mademoiselle — I can- 
not remain under the obloquy of a reproach from such Hpsasvours! The following is 
an authentic statement of what really took place: At, the first representation, i led the 
attack in person not less than 33 times. We had three acclamations, four hilarities, 
two thrilling movements, four renewals of applause, and two indefinite explosions. In 
fact, to such an extent did we carry our applause, that the occupants of the stalls were 
scandalized, and cried out, ‘A la porte ! 3 My men were positively extenuated with 
fatigue, and even intimated to me that they could not again go through such an 
evening. Seeing such to be the case, I applied for the manuscript, and after having 
profoundly # studied the piece, I was obliged to make up my mind for the second 
representation to certain curtailments in the service of my men. I, however, applied 
them only to MM. — — , and if the ad interim office I hold affords me the opportunity. I 
will make them ample amends. In such a situation as that which I have just depicted, 
I have only to request you to believe firmly in my profound admiration and respectful 
zeal; and I venture to entreat you to have some consideration for the difficulties which 
environ me.” 

The allegation that in London theatrical artists and managers are obliged to endeavor 
to insure success by means of a similar institution, is strenuously denied. Although no 
public offices of the kind have yet been established in Germany, the artifice is extern 
jjively practiced, to the perversion of the public judgment and the detriment of art. 

CLARAC, Charles Ottton Frederic Teak Baptiste, Count, 1777-1847; a native 
t.?i t 3 ’ a ttd antiquary. He superintended the excavations at Pompeii of 

which he gives an account in Fouilks faites d Pompeii He was for a time a member of 
the French embassy in Brazil, and on returning to Paris, was made keeper of the museum 
of antiquities m the Louvre, of which museum he published a catalogue. Otners of bis 
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works are Manuel de V Histone de V Art chez les Anciens , and Musee de Sculpture Antique 
et Moderne. 

CLARE, a co. in central Michigan, on the head-waters of Muskegon river, reached 
by the If lint and Pere Marquette railroad; 650 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 4,187. It is mostly covered 
with forests. Co. seat, Far well. 

GLARE, a maritime co. in the province of Munster, Ireland, bounded n. by Galway 
and Galway bay; e. and s. by the Shannon, and its expansion lough Derg, separating it 
from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry; w. by the Atlantic. It lies between lat. 52 82' 
and 58° 7' n., and long. 8° 25' and 9° 58' west. It is seventh in size of the Irish counties; 
length, 67 m. greatest breadth, 88; average, 21; area, 1294 sq.m; —more than a half 
being arable, and a hundredth in wood. The surface is mostly hilly, with some moun- 
tains, bog, marsh, and rugged pasture. There is an undulating plain in the center, 
from n. to south. On the e,, lie the Inchiquin, Siieve Baughta, and Slieve Barnagh 
mountains, .the highest being 1758 ft,, with rich pastures between. The mountains on 
the w. rise in Mt. Cal lan to 1282 feet. In the s., along the rivers, are rich loamy 
pastures called corcasses. The coast-line is 140 m. along the sea, and 80 along the 
Shannon estuary. The sea-line is high and rocky, in parts precipitous, with many 
isles and fantastic detached rocks. For 5 m. at Holier, the coast rises 400 ft. nearly 
perpendicular,, and at another point 587 feet. The chief rivers are the Shannon 
(q.v.), and the Fergus, running s. 27 m. through the middle plain, and by an estuary 
5 in. broad. The county has about 100 small lakes. Carboniferous limestone is a pre- 
vailing formation in the county. The s.w. third of the county forms part of the Munster 
coal-field, with beds of ironstone, and thin seams of coal and culm. C. lias mines of 
lead, copper pyrites, and manganese; slate and flag quarries; a black marble quarry 
near Ennis; and many chalybeate springs. The soils are warm and friable on .lime- 
stone, deep rich loam on the Shannon, and cold and wet, with bogs and much timber 
on the. coal tracts. Part of the limestone district is flooded in winter, but affords rich 
pasture in the summer, when tlie water dries up. In some places, spring-water is very 
scarce, and water can only be procured from the neighboring corcasses. The climate is 
moist and mild, but with frequent violent gales from the Atlantic. In 1875, 147,754 
acres, were under crops, the chief crops being oats, potatoes, wheat, barley, and turnips. 
The chief trade is in grain and provisions. Fine sheep and cattle are reared on the 
pastures. Fish are caught on the rivers in the native wicker-boats. The chief manu- 
factures are coarse linens, hosiery, flannels, and friezes. C. is divided into 11 baronies, 
80 parishes, and seven poor-law unions, with parts of three others. The chief towns 
are Ennis (the county town), Ivilrush, Ennistymon, and Killaloe, Pop. in ’41, 286,894; 
in ’51, 212,428; in *71, 147,864, of whom 144,440 were Roman Catholics, 8,027 
Protestant Episcopalians, 220 Presbyterians, and the rest of other denominations. In 
1875, G. had 81,284 pupils on the rolls of the national schools. It returns three mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, and one for Ennis. C. has many cromlechs, 
raths, remains of abbeys, and old castles or towers, and several round towers, one at 
Kilrush being 120 ft. high. C., till the time of Elizabeth, was called Thomond. An 
adventurer called Clare gave it its present name. 

CLARE, John, 1798-1864; known as the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet , the son 
of a farm laborer. He was taken from school at the age of 7, and set to watch- 
ing geese and sheep; at 12 he worked on a farm, paying for such education as he 
could get in earnings from his meager wages. He tried to get a place in a lawyer’s 
office, but failed; studied algebra ; fell in love; became a pot-boy in a public -house; 
was apprenticed to a gardener; ran away; enlisted in the militia; lived among the 
gypsies; worked as a lime-burner, and at the age of 25 was compelled to seek parish 
relief. Two years after, he published Poeim- descriptive ’ of Mural Life and Scenery,” 
and in the following year his Villtiae Minstrel and other Poems. He became famous, 
was patronized and flattered, and overrun with curious visitors, fell into dangerous 
habits, and died a madman in a lunatic asylum. 

CLARE COLLEGE, Cambridge, founded 1326, under the 'name- of University hall, 
by Richard Badew, was burned in 1838, and rebuilt and endowed by Elizabeth, countess 
of Clare. Chaucer calls this college “Solere” hall. It has a master, 8 senior and 10 
junior fellows. The 18 fellowships are open to gentlemen of the degree B. A. or a 
higher, without restriction as to marriage. The master is elected by the senior and 
junior fellows. The buildings, which are in the renaissance style, "are amongst the 
most praising in the university. Richard ITT. , pretending himself to be descended from 
the foundress, claimed the patronage of this hall. The chapel was built in 1585, previ- 
ous to which an aisle of St. Edward’s church, where the masters and fellows were 
anciently interred, was used for the purpose. 

CLARE ISLAND, an island of Ireland, belonging to the county of Mayo, situated in 
the Atlantic, at the entrance of Clew bay. It has a length of m., with a breadth of 
2 miles. On its n.e. extremity, there is a light-house at an elevation of 487 ft. above 
the sea. Lat. 58° 49' 30" n., long. 9° 55' 30" w. 

CLAREMONT, a t. in Sullivan co,, N. IL, on the Connecticut river, and the 
southern division of the Vermont Central railroad; 48 m. n.w. of Concord; pop. ’70, 
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4 053 . The principal village is 3 m. from the Connecticut, on the Sugar river, which 
furnishes abundant water-power, employed in the manufacture of cotton, wool, and 
paper. The Stevens high school, founded by Paran Stevens, a hotel-keeper first in 
Claremont and afterwards in Boston and New York, is the principal public institution. 

CLABEMGNT, a mansion or country-seat at Bslier, Surrey, built by a noble family of * 
that name. When the princess Charlotte, heiress-apparent to the crown of England, 
was married to prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, C. was assigned as their residence; and 
at the death of the princess in 1817, the use of it was continued to the widower for life, 
along with the allowance settled on him of £50,000. The prince lived here till his elec- 
tion as king of Belgium, after which time lie only occasionally visited it. After the 
revolution of Feb., 1848, he placed it at the disposal of his father-in-law, ex-king Louis 
Philippe, who inhabited it till his death in Aug., 1850, and whose family have since 
continued to reside there. C. lias been to the younger line of the house of Bourbon 
what Frohsdorf is to the elder, and has been the scene of more than, one congress of the 
leading Orleanists, 

CLARENCE, Duke of, the title occasionally given to a younger male member of 
the British royal family. 

CLABENCIETEJX, the first of the two provincial kings-of-arms, in England, the second 
being Noitoj. The jurisdiction of C. extends to all England s. of the Trent, that of 
Norroy (q.v.), comprehending the portion n. of that river. C. is named after the duke 
of Clarence, third son of king Edward III. It is his duty to visit his province, to sur- 
vey the arms of all persons bearing coat-armor within it, to register descents and mar- 
riages, and to marshal the funerals of all persons who are not under the direction of 
Garter. He also grants arms within his province, with the approval of the carl 
marshal. 

CLARENDON, a co. in©. South Carolina, bounded on the s. and w. by the Santee; 
700 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 19,190-— 12,908 colored. The surface is generally even and the soil 
fertile, producing corn, cotton, rice, etc. Co. seat, Manning. 

CLARENDON, a t. and village in Rutland co., Vt, on Otter creek and the Western 
Vermont railroad, 6 m. s. of Rutland; pop. of township, ’80, 1105. C. is much visited 
for its mineral. springs, the waters of which are said to be useful in kidney and cutane- 
ous diseases. 

CLABENBON, ■ Constitutions of, were laws made by a parliament, or rather I\ya 
general council of the nobility and prelates, held at Clarendon, a village in Wiltshire' in 

I. 164, whereby king Henry II. checked the power of the church, and greatly narrowed 
the total exemption which the clergy had claimed from the jurisdiction of the secular 
magistrate. These famous ordinances, 16 in number, defined the limits of the patron-' 
age', as well as of the jurisdiction, of the pope in England, and provided that the crown 
should be entitled to interfere in the election to all vacant office's and dignities in the 
church. The constitutions were unanimously adopted, and Docket, the primate, reluc- 
tantly signed them, at the solicitation of his brethren. But they were at once rejected 
by pope Alexander III., when sent to him for ratification, and [jacket thereupon imme- 
diately retracted his consent, and imposed upon himself the severest penances for his 
weakness in giving it. This, and the other measures adopted by the haughty and impe- 
rious archbishop, to vindicate the independence of his order, led to the unhappy dis- 
putes between him and the monarch, which terminated in the famous tragedy at Cmder- 
bury, commonly known as the martynlom of St. Thomas-a-Bcckct. the canonization of 
the saint, and the pilgrimages to his tomb, which subsequently became am institution of 
the Roman Catholic church. Notwithstanding the personal humiliation to which Henry 
submitted after Becket s death, most of the provisions of the constitutions of C. con- 
tinued to he permanent gains to the civil power. A masterly and dispassionate appre- 
ciation of the constitutions of G. will be found in Dr. F&ulYs* GewMrhfr r. England: and 
in prof. Stubbs’s Select Charters illustrative of English Constitutional History, the text 
of the constitutions is given. 

CLABEHBOH, Edward Hyde, Earl of, an English historian and statesman, son of a 
private gentleman, was b. at Dinton, Wiltshire, 18th Feb., 1608, and educated at < )xford. 
He studied law under bis uncle, Nicholas Hyde, chief -justice of the king’s bench, was 
a member of the Long parliament, and for some time spoke and voted on the side of the 
popular party; but on the breaking out of the civil wars in England, lie attached him- 
self to the royal cause, and in 1642 was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, knighted, 
and sworn of the privy council. Accompanying prince Charles (Charles 1L) to Jersey, 
he remained there for two years, and began his 'History of the llebellion (Loudon, 1702-4; 
continuation, with Life, 1759), and also wrote the various papers which appeared in the 
king’s name, as answers to the manifestoes of the parliament, and which far surpassed 
in vigor and elegance the productions against which they were directed. In May, 1648, 
he went to Paris, and in Nov., 1649, was sent on an unsuccessful mission for assistance 
from the Spanish court. He afterwards proceeded to the Hague, where, in 1057 diaries 

II. appointed him high chancellor of England. At the restoration, he was confirmed 
in that office, and elected chancellor of the university of Oxford. In Nov., 1660. he was 
created baron Hyde, and in April following, viscount Cornbury, and carl of Clarendon. 





In 1663, the earl of Bristol accused him of high treason in the house of lords; and though 
this charge failed, public indignation was excited against him by the ill success of the 
war with Holland, and the sale of Dunkirk to the "French. The victim also of some 
court intrigues, he was deprived of his offices; and he secretly withdrew to Calais, 
whence lie sent his apology to the lords; but this writing was ordered, by both houses of 
parliament, to be burned by the common hangman. After living six years in exile, lie 
died at Rouen, Dec. ,1674, and was buried in Westminster abbey. His daughter, Anne 
Hyde, became the wife, in 1659, of the duke of York, afterwards James II., and was 
the mother of .Anne and Mary, both queens of Great Britain. 

C. was, t on the whole, both well-intentioned and wise. There can be no doubt that 
he loved Ids country sincerely, and was humanely and liberally disposed. He was too 
moderate for the troublous times in which he lived. Lacking enthusiasm, he failed to 
appreciate the position of the Puritans; and after a brief period spent in their service, 
he passed over to the camp of the royalists, but was never a bigoted partisan. His firm- 
ness, however, was not equal to his sagacity, and hence arose the perplexities which 
ultimately occasioned his fall. O.’s private character was excellent, in an age when vir- 
tue was utterly unfashionable among noblemen. 

CLARENDON, George William Frederick Villiers, Earl of, a distinguished 
English statesman, was b. 12th Jan., 1800. He was a descendant of Thomas Villiers, 
who, m 1752, married the heiress of the last lord Clarendon of the Hyde family, and 
was, in 1756, made baron Hyde, and in 1776, earl of Clarendon. Having studied at 
Cambridge, he early entered the diplomatic service, and in 1883 was, appointed to the then 
important post of ambassador at Madrid, where he acquired great influence, which he 
employed in establishing the government of Spain on a constitutional basis. On the 
death of his uncle, the third earl, without issue, in 1838, he succeeded to the title, and 
returned to England to take his seat in the upper house. In 1840, he was appointed 
keeper of the great seal. When the Whig ministry was broken up in 1841, lie became 
an active member of the opposition; but warmly supported sir Robert Peel in his measures 
for the abolition of the corn-laws. Under lord John Russell’s premiership, he became 
president of the board of trade in 1846, and the following year w T as appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. He entered upon his duties in troublous times. The insurrectionary 
follies of Smith O’Brien and his coadjutors might have set the whole country in ablaze, 
but for the prompt and decisive measures which C. adopted, and which soon rostered 
general tranquillity. At the same tifne, his tact and impartiality contributed to ally and 
reconcile the exasperations of party. The severity of his proceedings against the 
Orangemen on occasion of disturbances in 1849, was made the subject of a formal accu- 
sation in the house of lords; but C. made a convincing defense, and ministers declared 
their complete approval of his proceedings. When the Russell cabinet resigned in 1852, 
C. wa^ replaced by the earl of Eglinton; but on the formation of the Aberdeen ministry, 
in a later part of the same year, he was intrusted with the seals of the foreign office. 
When lord Palmerston became premier in 1855, 0. held the seals until the resignation of 
the ministry in 1858. He resumed them, under the same premier, in 1865; retired with 
Ills colleagues in 1866; and taking the same office once more in 1868, he retained it till he 
died in June, 1870. 

CLARENDON PRESS, a printing establishment connected with Oxford university 
(England): founded in 1672, and named Clarendon, because the printing-house was paid 
for by the profits on. the sale of Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion , of which work 
the university has a perpetual copyright. 

CLARET (Fr. clairei ), a term originally applied to wines of a light-red color, but 
which is now used in England as a general name for the red wines of Bordeaux (q.v.). 
The name as used in England is unknown in France. 



CLAIM, Giovanni Carlo Maria, b. 1669; an Italian composer of music, pupil of 
Colonna, chapel-master, and author of the opera II Scmio delirante , He wrote also 
church music, duets, and trios. f 

CLARIFICATION is the process of clearing a fluid from a turbid condition, as in> H 

the case of beer (q.v,), or in the action of gelatine in fining British wines. Natural 
waters containing much organic matter in mechanical suspension and in chemical solu- 5l 

tion, are clarified by the addition of a little alum, which is precipitated with the organic- 
matter, and the water then becomes healthy and refreshing. Liquids arc often clarified 
by straining through several layers of cloth; and the addition of cold water to hot coffee,, 
etc,, causes a deposit to be thrown down, which clears the solution, The use of the 
clearing nut (q.v.), for clarifying water, is general in India. 

CLARINET, or Clarionet', a wind-instrument of the reed kind, invented by Joseph 
Christoph Denner, in Nurnherg, in 1690. Its tone is produced by a thin piece of Spanish 
reed nicely flattened and tied, or otherwise fixed on the mouth-piece. On the body of 
the instrument there are holes and keys for the fingers of the performer, by which the 
notes are produced. In extent, fullness, and variety of tone, the C. is the most perfect 
of wind-instruments. Its construction, however, does not admit of every key in music 
being played on the same instrument, for which reason clarinets of different pitch are I 

used in orchestral music — viz., the 0 C., which plays all the notes as they are written; 1 
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the B flat C., a whole tone below the 0; and the A C., a minor third below the C. In 
military music, an E flat 0., a minor third above the C one, is much used. 

CLARION, a co. in n.w. Pennsylvania, on the Alleghany and Clarion rivers, 
traversed by the Alleghany railroad, 600 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 40,326. Surface hilly, and 
soil fertile, producing wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, butter, wool, etc. Co. seat. 
Clarion. 

CLARION, or Clak'in, a species of trumpet, more shrill in tone than the ordinary- 
one; also the name of an organ-stop; of four feet pitch. 

CLARK, a co. in e. Illinois, bordering on Indiana, and bounded on the s.e. by W abash 
river, intersected by the St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute and Indianapolis railroad; 
460 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 21,900. The chief business is agriculture. Co. seat, Marshal). 

CLARK, a co. in central Kentucky, bounded by the Red and Kentucky rivers on 
the s. ; intersected by the Lexington and Big Bandy railroad; 210 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 12,113 
—4,185 colored. It has a hilly and broken surface, with unusually fertile soil; chief 
products, wheat, corn, butter, and wool. Co. seat, Winchester. 

CLARK, a co. in s.e. Mississippi, on the Alabama border, intersected by the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad; 650 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 15,022— 7, 792 colored. The region is hilly, and 
occupied chiefly by pasture lands. The crops are corn, cotton, rice, etc. Co. scat, 
Quitman. 

CLARK, a co. in s.w. Ohio, on Mad river, traversed by the Cincinnati, Sandusky 
and Cleveland, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis, and a branch of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and 'Indianapolis railroads; 380 sq.m.; pop. ’80,41,947. The 
surface is diversified; soil fertile, with plenty of timber, and well watered. The chief 
products are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, butter, wool, and flax. Co. scat, Springfield. 

CLARK, a co. in Wisconsin, on the Black and Eau Claire rivers, reached by the w. 
branch of the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad; 154.8 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 10,715. It has a 
hilly surface and fertile soil. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, NeiLsville. 

CLARK, Abraham; 1726-94; one of the signers of the declaration of American 
independence. He was a native of New Jersey, in which colony and state he held many 
important offices, representing the state in congress, and in the commercial convention 
of 1786. 

CLARK, Alonzo, a graduate of Williams college, and in medicine of the New York 
college of physicians and surgeons in 1885, in which institution he was professor of 
physiology and pathology, and of the practice of medicine. He has been president of 
.the New York state medical society, and has been a leading hospital and general prac- 
titioner in New York city for many years. 9 ' 

CLARK, Alvan, b. Mass., 1804; the son of a farmer, and a self-taught engraver, 

; portrait-painter, and optician. His telescopes have won high reputation and the praise 
: of astronomers 4n all countries. He is the inventor of a double eye-piece, an ingenious 
method' of measuring celestial arcs of from three to sixty seconds. In 1863, with' one of 
his own telescopes he discovered a new star near Sirius, in honor of which the French 
academy of sciences awarded to him the Lalande prize. 

CLARK, Davis Wasgatt, d.d., 1812-71; a native of Maine, graduated at Wesleyan 
university in 1886, and for seven years presided over the Amenia seminary. In 1852", he 
was editor of the Ladies' Repository , and of the works issued by the western Methodist 
book concern. In 1864, he was elected bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church. He 
published Treatise on Mental Discipline; Fireside Readings; Life and limes of Bishop 
Redding; Man Immortal; Sermons; etc. 

CLARK, Sir James, Bart., a distinguished physician, was born at Cullen, Banffshire, 
Dec., 1788. His early education was obtained at the grammar-school of Fordyce; and 
he afterwards passed to King’s college, Aberdeen, where he took the degree" of m.a. 
lie studied medicine at Edinburgh and London, and entered as a navy surgeon in 1809 — 
a position he held until 1815. Taking his degree of m. r>. in Edinburgh in 1 81.7, he, after 
traveling.' on the continent, settled at Rome, where he practiced as a physician for eight 
years. ? In 1826, he took up his residence in London, where he soon secured for himself 
a prominent place among the most eminent medical men of the time. On the accession 
of queen Victoria to the throne, C., who for two years previously had acted as physician 
to the duchess of Kent, was appointed physician in ordinary to her majesty; and in 
that capacity he attended the queen on most of her journeys to Scotland amfthe conti- 
nent, -He was created a baronet in 1838. Among the most important of (Vs contribu- 
tions to medi-cal science, is his work On the Sanatke Influence of Climate, a subject upon 
which he- was considered a high authority; and A Treatise on IMmonary Consumption, 
m winch he Showed that this destructive malady is one of the general health depend- 
ing upon -makassimilation of the food, and to be prevented, and in certain eases 
arrested, by a’ wise regulation of food, air, 'and exercise. He was among the first in his 
profession,: along with Dr. Andrew Combe and sir John Forbes, who demonstrated the 
importance of the study of the laws of health, in order to the salutary direction and 
control ol morbid, action in disease ; and he did great public and professional good by 
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inculcating a-ttention to the powers of recovery inherent in all living organisms C 
edited the last edition ot Dr. Combe’s Management of Infancy. He died June 29, 1'870! 

i;30-1805; a graduate of Harvard in 1753, and pastor at Lexington 
1 YV . nca * ^is residence that the first blood of the revolution was shed The 
next year he preached an anniversary sermon on the battle. 

GaIttt Urh ° CltCr ' ^ at tbe timC ° f WS death 

Ata " to - He »*2.“'4iS 

, OLABK,. Thomas i March, d.d., l£.d., b. Mass.. 1812- graduate of YhIp in * 
nn U p l niino le0 i *° gy afc f rinceton > ancl was licensed to preach in 1835. In 1836 lie became 
T-^ii ’ / lnd t was raade rector of Grace church, Boston. In 1843, he went to 
I hiladclphia, but returned to Boston four years later. In 1854, he was consecrated 

2ntL °of & h %^» IS aUd ' ^ h8S pUblished Early Disd P Une and Culture and Primary 

m motion lb a i7°80fi S 'in lin”? 3 ! , bet ^ eel1 th ® Tombigbee and Alabama rivers; 1270 
090 colored. Ihe surface is uneven, and much of it is cov- 

viile ' U 1 Pme forests ’ <Jorn and cotton are ffie leading productions. Co. seat, 'Clarks- 

so m L ^ln V W i?1 S ‘TA rkai ? SaS ’r 0n ml ie T? S ]‘ ita Little Missouri rivers, 941 
ct. hk^ Arkadelpliil 1 colored - Tlle chlef Productions are com and cotton. 

s “’ aad 

40ola m RT \w n a ’80 i ?Q S M fi Ind r}? na ’ 6 “ tha .°hio river, traversed by four or five railroads; 
r;'i ,?■?' ’ P. op - S0 ’ 25,658. The surface is level and the soil fertile. Iron, limestone 
mulic cement are found. Productions, wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, butter wool’ 
tobacco, and sorghum molasses. Co. seat, Charleston. ’ ’ 

roa(? L *n! ; llcd a b^tb 1 f p'TAvi 0W iV raV ? rSed i b &-, tbe Burlin S to n and Missouri River rail- 
n? n w> Vi *io % tb Y f * ,* Gra ?d. and Whitebreast, and South rivers; 432 sq m • 

cfLTs'ar”’ " d »-*■ »«*-» co™.U' 

so m' L ‘nml wi a i?'rm n - e - Missouri, on the Mississippi and Des Moines rivers; 516 
i. c.p m, , pop, ou, 3.0,031. Ihe surface is uneven, chiefly of fertile nrairip hnrte with 
forests oi good timber. Productions almost entirely S Waterloo 

AW a co - i? Si V j r k“ia.. on the West Virginia border, traversed by the Win- 

«erted hv and i bt , raSburg dl ,r S10n of the Saitimore and Ohio railroadfand inter- 

rerion b with fertilTSdf^roX^ 208 ; pop ’ ’ 80 > , 7 < 882 -2,562 colored. It is a hilly 

i c a ion, with futile soil, pi oducing wheat, corn, wool, etc. Co. seat, Berry viile. ^ 

Cnlnmhi? I r,v^ 0< ?'. i “ the part of Washington territory, bounded s. and w. by 
Co umbia^iner, which separates it from Oregon; 1400 sq.m - rod ’80 5 490 The 
soil is fertile, and agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat Fort Vancouver 

wnfb A X a « em J?Y minister and scholar of the Wesleyan Methodists, 

at The ate of twnntv t rth ° f Ire antl He studied at Ivingswood, near Bristol, and 
t o T v ! became a preacher or evangelist, in which capacity he obtained a 

nf , 1 W 1 <1 seums 1° - lave exprc ised a most beneficial influence. Although the 
oilic.o ot a M esleyan pastor is very unfavorable for the development of scholarly liabits 

LwHf'nublDlied 4 !„ t: Tm->' 0r T e T ^ ten 4 i Y e st "dy-. His first workwas a Bibliographical Bic- 
l . b > i Cd , ” 1 , • , His attainments m oriental literature and Biblical - knowl- 
. „ .. piocured for lam the degree. of ll.d. from St. Andrews university The board of 
oomnussioners. on the public records selected him to edit Rymer’s i'aidna He also 
th^T-rofv iSf ( several other works, but the great work of ‘liis life was bis edition of 
the I loljr buiptuies in English, illustrated with a commentary and critical notes into 
* A A We . re com Presscd all the results of his varied reading The first volume anneared 
m 1810, the eighth and last in 1826. C. died Aug. 26, 3832. V ° • a ^ cared 

. CLAEKE, Edward Daniel, known as a traveler and author was b at Will in or! mi 
\ n 17 r* He Stlld 3 ed * Cambridge, and from 1790 to W 
rvPu ^^biig-conpianmn. m several noblemen’s families, and made the tour of 
Great Britain, Prance, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799, be set out on an 
^fJPr riS Q Ve t i >llr GfiPP s - a young man of fortune; they traversed Denmark Nor 

Y a 7’ Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, the country of the Don-Cossacks, Tarlarv 
sia Mmor > Lgvpt, Greece, and did not return to England till 1802. ’in conse- 
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qnence of bis donations' to the university of Cambridge, C. received the degree of 
jiL.D. In 1807, he began a course of lectures on mineralogy, and the university estab- 
lished a professorship of that science in his favor. He presented to the library of Cam- 
bridge a number of valuable marbles collected during bis travels; among others, the 
colossal statue of the Eleusinian Ceres, on which he wrote a treatise in 1803, England 
is also indebted to him for the possession of the famous sarcophagus with the 
inscription in three languages. On this he wrote a treatise: The Tomb of Alexander, 
a Dissertation on the Sarcophagus brought from Alexandria, and now m the British 
Museum (Loud. 1805). His “ Travels/’ of which the first volume was published in 1810, 
and the fifth in 1819, were received with extraordinary favor. An additional volume, 
containing liis Travels through 'Denmark, Sweden , Lapland, Norway, Finland, -and Bus- 
aim, was “published after liis death (Lond. 1823). A complete edition of his travels 
appeared in 11 vcls. (Lond. 1819-24). The university of Cambridge purchased his 
Greek and oriental manuscripts, among which is the famous Codex of Plato, which C, 
discovered in the island of Patinos. 0. died Mar. 9, 1822, 

CLARKE, Georoe Rogers, 1752-1818; a native of Virginia, who served against 
Benedict Arnold in that colony in 1780. He was made a brig. gen. in 1781. 

CLARIvE, Henry F., b. 1820; graduated at West Point in 1843. He served in the 
Mexican war, and was in ten battles; at Molino del Key he was -wounded. In the war 
of the rebellion he served in the commissary department, and was made brevet maj.gen. 

CLARKE, James Freeman, d.d., b. N. II., 1810; a graduate of Harvard, and of 
Cambridge. divinity school; pastor of a Unitarian church in Louisville, Ivy., then of the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston; and for many years one of the overseers of Harvard 
college. Besides a vast number of articles contributed to current journals and maga- 
zines, he has published Theodore (a translation from the German) ; Campaign of 1812; 
Eleven Weeks in Europe; Christian Doctrine and Forgiveness; Service Book and Hymn 
Book for the church of the Disciples; Memoirs of the Marchioness d’OssoK; Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer; The Hour which Cometh and Now Is; Orthodoxy , its Truths and Errors; Steps 
of Belief; Ihe Ten Great Religions; Common Sense in ltdigion, etc. 

CLARKE, John, 1609-76; an English physician, who came to Massachusetts soon 
after the Plymouth settlement was effected. He was one of the friends of Arm Hutch- 
inson, and with her was driven out of the colony. Roger Williams received him, and 
Clarke thus became one of the founders of Rhode Island. He founded in Newport (in 
1638, some say; others, 1644) a Baptist church, which some believe to be the earliest in 
America of that denomination. He went with Williams to England in 1651, as an agent 
for the colony, and there published III News from New England.., or a Narrative of New 
England Persecution . After spending 12 years in England, he procured a second char- 
ter for Rhode Island, which secured to every person at all times the right to follow his 
own judgment in matters of religious concern. On his return, he resumed the care of 
the Newport church, and kept the pulpit until his death. 

CLARKE, McDonald, 1798-1842; known as the “ mad poet.” He was a native of 
Connecticut, but was for many years a conspicuous figure in New York city. If is mad- 
ness was never violent, nor of easy detection by strangers. It was a boundless egotism 
rather than lunacy. He believed himself to be a great poet, and wrote a few good lines 
amidst an ocean of trash. Some of his conceits were admirable, however, and such a 
striking figure as this, “Night drew her mantle o’er her breast, and pinned it with a 
star,” will have long life. Personally, he was excessively formal and polite, and free 
from bad habits. Though always in the depths of poverty, he played the gentleman to 
the last. His death was peculiarly sad. He was arrested one night by a watchman, who 
did not know him, as a destitute vagrant, and locked in a cell. ‘ In the morning he was 
found dead, drowned by an overflow of water caused by neglecting to shut off the 
faucet. 

CLARKE, Mary Victoria Cowden, b. 1809; daughter of Vincent Novell o, and 
sister of Clara Novello, the vocalist. She was the pupil and associate of Mary Lamb, 
and was familiar with the literary men and women of half a century ago. At the age of 
19 she was married to Charles Cowden Clarke, and soon afterwards began the great work 
ot her life, the Concordance to Shakespeare. This book cost her 10 years of almost 
uninterrupted labor. It was published in London in 1846. She afterwards published 
ne Adventures of Kit Bam, Manner; The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines; The Iron. 
Cousin; World-noted Women; Portia , and other Stories of the Early Hay s of Shakespcards 
Heroines, etc, 

r GXjABKE, Dr. Samuel, an eminent philosopher and theologian, was b. at Norwich. 
Uet. li, 1670, and educated at Cambridge. The system of Descartes at that time hold 
almost universal sway; but this failing to satisfy his mind, he adopted the views of his 
^temporary and friend, Newton. Along with philosophy, lie pursued the study of 
Geology and philology. He was some time chaplain to the bishop of Norwich, a pro- 
moter of science: he afterwards became chaplain to queen Anne, and in 1709, rector of 
St. James s. By his work on the Trinity (1712), in which he denied that that doctrine 
was held by the early church, lie brought himself into considerable trouble. The con- 
vocation of bishops, who wished to avoid controversy, contented themselves with 
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an explanation, anything but satisfactory, and a promise from 0. to be silent for 
tiie .future on that subject. His views were of the kind known as semi-Arian. For 
the rest, C. was a vigorous antagonist of the freethinkers of his time; in opposi- 
tion to Dodwell, he sought to demonstrate the immortality of the soul from the 
idea of an immaterial being. He died May 17, 1729. His most famous work is Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God (Lond. 1705); connected with it in subject is 
his Verity and Certitude of Natural and Bewailed Religion (Lond. 1705). At the instiga- 
tion of the princess of Wales, who was inclined to the doctrines of Leibnitz, G. entered 
into a keen correspondence with that philosopher on space and time, and their relations ' 
to God, on moral freedom, etc. This correspondence was published under the title of 
Collection of Papers which passed between Leibnitz and Clarke in the years 1715 and 
1716 (Lond. 1717). In his ethical disquisitions, he seeks to find a foundation for moral 
obligation in a peculiar principle, which he calls the fitness of things, or the relations of 
things established from eternity by God. He published a valuable edition of Caesar 
(Lend. 1712); that of Homer (Lond. 1729-46) was completed by liis son. A col- 
llected edition of his philosophical works appeared in 4 vols., Lend., 1738-42. 

CLARKE, William, 1770-1838; a native of Ya., appointed by Jefferson second 
lieut. of artillery, and ordered to join the Rocky mountain expedition which left St. 
Louis in Mar., 1804. To Clarke’s thorough knowledge of Indians and their habits the 
success of the expedition was mainly due. In 1813, he was appointed governor of Mis- 
souri, and held the office until the state organization was completed. In 1822, lie was 
made superintendent of Indian affairs, which office he held until his death. 

CLARKE’S FORK, or Clarke’s River, formed by the junction of Flathead and 
Ritter- root rivers, in Montana, and flowing n.w., joining the Columbia river almost 
exactly on the line between the United States and Canada; length, about 650 miles. 

CLABKSON, Thomas, an eminent philanthropist, the, son of a clergyman, master of 
the free grammar school at Wisbeach, Cambridge, was b. in that town, Mar. 28, 1760. He 
studied at Cambridge university, and was led to become the promoter of the anti-slavery 
agitation in Great Britain by a Latin prize-essay which he wrote in 1785, on the question, 
“Ts it right to make slaves of others against their will? ” An English translation, on being 
published, had an extensive circulation, and C. resolved to devote his life to a. crusade 
against African slavery. Associations were formed, and, besides visiting the principal 
towns of England, and even going to Paris, in the cause, C. published numerous essays, 
pamphlets, and reports on the subject. Mr. Wilberforce, m.p., whose co-operation C. 
had secured, took the lead in the anti-slavery agitation, and in 1787 brought the subject 
before parliament. On Mar. 25, 1807, the law for the suppression of th eslave-trade 
passed the legislature, and C. subsequently wrote a History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African Slaw-trade, 2 vols. 8vo., 1808. On the 
formation of the anti-slavery society, in 1823, for the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, C. became one of its leading members, and saw the object of its efforts^ attained 
in 1833. He took an active part in other benevolent schemes, particularly in estab- 
lishing institutions for seamen in seaport towns, similar to the sailors’ homes. He was 
in deacon’s orders in the church of England, but manifested great liking for the society 
of Friends, although he never joined them. He died Sept. 26, 1846. 

CLARKSVILLE, a village in Montgomery co., Tenn., on the Cumberland river, 
and the Memphis and Louisville railroad, 48 m. n. of Nashville; pop. 3,200. It is a 
shipping point for tobacco, and the center of a large trade in that article. 

CLARY, SaMa sclarea, a plant of the same genus with sage (q.v.), a native of Italy 
and other southern countries of Europe, and which has been cultivated in British gar- 
dens from a very early period for its aromatic and other properties. It is a biennial, 
about 2 ft. high, with clammy stem, large, heart-shaped, rough, and doubly crenate 
leaves, and whorls of pale-blue flowers in loose terminal spikes, with large colored brae- 
tern. The seed is generally sown in spring, and the plants flower in the second year. 
C. is antispasmodic and stimulating. It has an odor resembling that of balsam of tolu, 
and is used for seasoning soups, and in confectionery for flavoring. Its flowers are 
used for making a fermented wine, esteemed for its flavor. — A British species of salvia 
(8. wrbenaea) is sometimes called wild clary. 

CLASSICS. The term classic?',, was originally applied to those citizens of Rome that 
belonged to the first and most influential of the six classes into which Servius Tullius 
divided the population. As early as the 2d c. after Christ, it is applied figuratively by 
GelUus to writers of the highest rank, and this mode of designation has since been very 
generally adopted both in literature and art. Most nations have had at some one time 
a more than usual outburst of literature, and they usually style this the classical period 
of their literature, and its most distinguished writers their classics. But as the great 
productions of the writers and artists of antiquity have continued to be looked upon by 
moderns as models of perfection, the word C. has come to designate, in a narrower 
sense, the best writers of Greece and Rome, and classical” to mean much the same as 
ancient.” . • 

CLASSIFICATION, the act of forming into a class or classes; a distribution into 
groups, such as classes, orders, families, etc., according to relations or affinities. Art! 
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fieiai C. is an arrangement based on principles adopted without reference to natural 
relations, or in ignorance of them. Natural C. is an exhibition of systematic order as 
found in nature. 

CLASSIS. in the Reformed church of Holland (and thence brought to America) the 
name of an ecclesiastical body, corresponding to a presbytery. The C. hears appeals 
from the consistories, which are the official boards of local churches, and the synod hears 
appeals from the Classis. The C. also confirms and dissolves pastoral connections, 
ordains and deposes ministers, and sends delegates to the local and general synods. 

CLATSOP, a co. in n.w. Oregon, on the Columbia river and the Pacific ocean; 1100 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 7,222. The soil is good, and timber is abundant. Co. seat, Astoria. 

CLAUDE, St., a t. of France, in the department of Jura, romantically situated at the 
confluence of the Bienne and Tacon, 25 m. s. of Lons-le-Saulnier. The town origi- 
nated in an abbey erected here in the 5th century. The abbey enjoyed extensive privi- 
leges, including a very oppressive one— viz., that a year’s residence on the abbey-lands 
made a peasant a serf. Serfdom continued down to the revolution. St. C. has a fine 
cathedral, and manufactures of cotton and paper; and musical-boxes, snuff-boxes, toys, 
and fancy articles of horn, bone, etc., are largely made. Pop. ’76, 6,632. 

CLAUDE, Jean, 1619-87; a French Protestant preacher and cont.ro vertist, professor 
of theology in the Protestant college at Himes. He had a long controversy with Bossuet 
and Arnauld concerning the eucharist. On the revocation of the edict of Nantes he 
fled to Holland, and preached at the Hague until his death. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE (properly named Claude Gelee), a celebrated landscape- 
painter, was a native of Lorraine, and b. in 1600. A relative, who traveled as a lace- 
dealer, took C., when still a boy, to Italy, but deserted him in Rome. However, he 
soon found employment in grinding colors and doing other menial services for Agostino 
Tassi, a landscape-painter, from whom he gained some knowledge of art. He next 
studied under Godfrey Waals at Naples, and after some time spent in wandering 
through various portions of Europe, he finally settled at Rome in 1627. The demand 
for his pictures rapidly increased, and he received numerous commissions. C. died of 
gout in 1682. 

C.’s landscapes are found in the chief galleries of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, 
and in particular England, which, according to Dr. Waagen, contains 54 paintings by 
Claude. Four of his best works — the landscapes known as “ Morning,” “Noon, ” 
“Evening,” and “Twilight” — are in the royal gallery at St. Petersburg. The painting 
on which C. himself set the highest value is the ■“villa Madama.” He kept it as a 
study, and refused to sell it, even when pope Clement IN. offered for it. as much gold 
coin as would cover the canvas. As C.’s paintings have always commanded very high 
prices, many copies and imitations have been imposed on buyers. This was the case 
even during the artist’s life-time; for he set high prices on his works. In order to stop 
the fraudulent trade carried on in his name, he collected the sketches of - his pictures in 
6 books, to which he gave the title Libri Ventatis. They are now in the library of the 
duke of Devonshire. 

C. was an earnest, indefatigable student of nature, and possessed great invention. 
No one could paint with greater beauty, brilliancy, and truth the effects of sunlight at 
various hours of the clay, of wind or foliage, the dewy moistness of morning shadows, or 
the magical blending of faint and ever- fainter hues in the far horizon of an Italian sky; 
but it has been affirmed — especially of late — that bis conception is often artificial, conven- 
tional, and positively untrue, and it must certainly be admitted that his introduction of 
pseudo-Greek architecture into modern scenery is in the very worst taste. His figures 
are, in general, such inferior accessories, that he was wont to say he made no charge 
for them when he sold his pictures. In his private character, 0. was amiable and very 
generous. 

CLAUDET’S FORCIM'ETER, an instrument for ascertaining the coincidence or non- 
coincidence of the chemical and visual foci in portrait or landscape combinations of 
lenses. It consists of eight fans or equal segments of a circle, arranged spirally round 
a horizontal axis; they are white, and numbered from one to eight with black ‘figures, 
and, when in use, are so placed as to be all seen together from the lens. The method 
usually adopted in testing a lens is to focus with great accuracy the fan numbered 4, 
and take a photograph of the instrument, in which, if No. 4 be the sharpest and best 
defined, it is a proof of the coincidence of the chemical with the visual focus; if, how- 
ever, No. 3 should be sharper, the lens has been under-corrected; if No. 5, the lens has 
been over-corrected, in the former case, the lens must be turned more towards the 
ground glass, and in the latter further from the ground glass. 

CL AUDI ANAS, Claudius, a Latin poet of Alexandria, lived in the end of the 4th 
and beginning of the 5th century. He wrote first in Greek, which appears to have been 
his native tongue (though he was originally of Roman extraction); but, as Gibbon says, 
he “assumed in his mature age the familiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language; soared above the heads of his feeble, contemporaries; and placed himself : after 
an interval of 300 years, among the poets of ancient Rome.” His poems brought him 
into such reputation that, at the request of the senate, the emperors Arcadius and 
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Honorius erected a statue in honor of him m the forum of Trajan. Tlie pioductions . 
C that have come down to us, consist of two epic poems, The Rape, of l toseiptue, and 
the incomplete Battle of the Giants; besides panegyrics on Hononus, idyls, epigrams, 
and Occasional poems/ C. displays a brilliant fancy, rich coloring, with variety and 
fli at, in f*triess in liis ■pictures; but lie is often deficient in taste and graceful ness. A good 


edition of his works was published by Gesner (Leip. 1759), more recently by Doullay 
(Paris, 1836). Au English, translation was executed -by A. Hawkins (Lond., ^ vols., lplO, 

CLAUDIUS I., Tiberius, a Roman emperor, tlie youngest son of Kero Claudius 
Drusus, step-son of the emperor Augustus, was b. at Lyon 10 B.c. He was naturally 
sickly and infirm, and his education was neglected, or left to be cared for by worn en 


Latin and Greek several extensive works now lost, iiner me assassxmuiuu ui '-hi S uui, 
0 was found by the soldiers in a corner of the palace, where, in dread, he had concealed 
himself. The praetorians carried him forth, proclaimed lum emperor, and .compelled 
his recognition by the senate and many citizens who had hoped to restore the republic. 
By Ms payment of the troops, who had raised him to the throne, C. gave the tiist 
example of the baneful practice which subjected Rome to a military despotism under the 
succeeding emperors. The first, acts of his reign seemed to give promise of mild and 
just government, but in the year 42, when a conspiracy against his life was detected, 
his timidity led him to yield himself entirely to the guidance of his infamous wife, 
Messalina, who, in concert with the freedmen Pallas and Narcissus, practiced cruelties 
and extortions without restraint. C. meanwhile lived in retirement, partly occupied m 
studies, and expended enormous sums in building, especially in the famous Aqua 



cruel, Agrippina (q.v,), married the emperor, and destroyed him by poison 54 a.d., in 
order to secure tlie succession of her son Nero. After his death, C. was deified. 

CLAUDIUS, Marcus Aurelius Gotiiicus, the second of the Roman emperors 
named Claudius, b. in the first half of the 3d century. He had great military ability. 
Decius gave him command of an army, and Valerian appointed him general on the Illyrian 
frontier, and ruler of the provinces of the lower Danube. When Galiienus died, he 
was chosen emperor, it is said at his own request. 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias, 1743-1815; a German poet known also by the nom deplume 
of * ‘ Asinus. ” He wrote for the WamUbeeleer Bote (a weekly publication), a great num- 
ber of poems which suited the popular taste and were every where repeated and 
admired. In his later years, he became devout, and gave up light verses to translate the 
works of St. Martin and Fenelon. His most popular song is the Rhine-wine song, still 
often heard at festivals in Germany. 

CLAUDIUS CiEGUS, Appius, of the 4th c. b.c.; a Roman patrician and author. 
While censor lie achieved some radical constitutional changes. He filled senatorial 
vacancies with men of low birth, and when his nominations were rejected lie continued, 
in defiance of long established custom, to hold his office, even although his colleague 
had resigned. He also held on to the censorship for five years in defiance of the law 
which limited the term to a year and a half. In many ways, he invaded the traditional , 
rights of the patricians and elevated the lower classes. He built a road and an aque- 
duct and gave them his own name, a thing before unheard of; and Xhesq public works 
have kept his memory down to our times. In 307, he was elected consul, but his 
military triumphs were unimportant. He was blind and tottering with age when 
Cineas, the minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, visited Rome to make a treaty ; but the 
fiery eloquence of Claudius so discouraged Cineas that lie quickly gave up the work, 
and the Romans forgot tlieir recent misfortunes in the patriotic appeals of the aged 
consul. 

CLAUDIUS CRASSUS, Appius. See Appius Claudius Crassus, ante . 

CLAUSE. See Deed. 

CLAUSE!, Bertrand, a French marshal, was b. at Mirepoix, in the department of 
Ariege, Dec., 1772, and entered the army at an early age. He commanded a brigade in 
the Italian campaign of 1799; was made a general of division of the army of the north 
in 1802; and distinguished himself in the campaign of 1809 against Austria. The chief 
field of his fame, however, was Spain, where, after the battle of Salamanca, July 22. 
1812, he succeeded Marmont in the command. He conducted the very difficult retreat 
from Portugal with the greatest circumspection, having to sustain a succession of bat- 
tles. Although he had fought for Napoleon to the last, Louis XVIII. , on his first 
restoration, named him inspector-general of infantry. When Napoleon again landed in 
France in 18X5, C. immediately declared for him, was made a peer, and received tlie 
command of the army of the Pyrenees. On the return of the Bourbons, he was declared 
a traitor, hut escaped to America; was condemned to death in his absence, but was 
subsequently permitted to return to France; and in 1830, after the July revolution, lie 
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received the command of the troops in Algeria, and made a successful expedition over 
the Atlas range into the province of Titeri, for which he was made marshal of France. 
Some misunderstanding, however, soon led to liis recall; but he was again 'appointed 
governor-general of Algeria in 1835. After the disasters that befell the French arms 
before Constantine in 1886, and which were attributed in great part to him, he returned 
to France and defended himself— though not quite. successfully —both from the press 
and the tribune, against the attacks made upon him. 0. died at Secourrieu (Haute 
Garonne), 21st April, 1842. . . 

CLAUSEN, HIeneik Nikolai, b. 1793; a Danish statesman and theologian, professor 
of theology in the university of Copenhagen, editor of the Periodical for Foreign Theo- 
logical Literature , and author of a number of religious works. He was president of the 
provincial diet in 1842-6, and two years later a member of the constituent assembly, and 
one of the privy council. He was also one of the signers of the Danish constitution. In 
1851, he resigned from the cabinet, but retained his seat in the diet. 

CLAFSENBFBG. See Klausenburcl 

CLAUSEWITZ, Karl von, 1780-1831 ; a Prussian soldier and author. In 1806, he 
was adjutant to prince Augustus, and was captured by the French. After the restora- 
tion of peace he acted as maj.gen. of staff, and as military instructor to the crown prince 
of Prussia, and to prince Frederick of the Netherlands. In the Prussian army he served 
with distinction ; and in the campaign of 1813 he was a staff officer under B Richer. He 
wrote the history of that campaign. In 1818, he was made maj.gen. and director of the 
military academy, and in 1831, chief of the general staff of Gneisenau’s army on the 
Polish frontier. His works are good authority on military science and history. 

CLAUSIUS, PuDOLrn Julius Emanuel, b. 1822; in 1855, professor in the poly- 
technic institute of Zurich; in 1867, professor in the university of Wilrzburg, and in 1869, 
professor at Bonn. His- mathematical calculations based on the dynamical theory of 
heat, intended to show the scientific necessity of a Creator and the possibility of miracles, 
have attracted much attention. 

CLAFSTKAL. See Klaustiial. 

CLAVAOrEL'LA, or Club-shell, a genus of laraellibranchiate mollusks of the same 
family with aspergillum (q.v.), of which fossil species were first known to naturalists, 
but existing species have also been discovered. These mollusks inhabit holes, which 
they excavate for themselves in rocks or in masses of coral, and the ordinary form of 
the bivalve shell is curiously modified; one valve being fixed to 1 the inner surface of the 
chamber in which the animal lives, and the other free and capable of motion on its hinge 
within that chamber, whilst the shelly substance of the fixed valve is continued without 
interruption into a tube extending from the chamber outwards. The young mollusk is 
supposed to make its way into the rock by excavating this tube, but whether its excava- 
tions are accomplished by mere mechanical means, or by the aid of some chemical sol- 
vent, is still uncertain. — Fossil clamge lice have not been found in any strata older than 
the supracretaceous group. 

CL A VATU A, a genus of fungi of the division Irymenomycetes , subdivision clamti. The 
spores are produced equally on all parts of the surface. The species are numerous, 
some of them simple and club-shaped, some branched. Some are natives of Britain. 
<7. botrytis, a species common in oak and beech woods in Germany, growing on the 

* ground among moss, grass, heath, etc., is gathered when young, and used as food, hav- 
ing a very agreeable sweetish taste. It ceases to be edible when it becomes old. 
Another German species, G.flam, which grows on sandy ground in fir-woods, is used 
in the same way. Other species appear to possess similar properties, and Liebig found 
them to contain the saccharine substance called mannite. C. ootryUs is the keulenpik , 
and G. flam the tiegenbart (goat’s beard) of the Germans. 

CLAVERACK, a village and township in Columbia co., N. Y., on the Hudson and 
Chatham railroad, 4 m. s.e. of Hudson; pop. ’75, 8,817. Among the public institutions 
are the Hudson river collegiate institute and the Claverack academy. There are a num- 
ber of important manufactories in the township. 

• CLAVICLE, or Collar-bone, a bone which, in conjunction with the scapula (q.v.) 
or blade-bone, forms the shoulder. It derives its name from the Latin word Claris, in 
consequence of its resemblance to the key used by the Romans. As reference to the 
figure shows, it is placed horizontally at the upper and lateral part of the thorax, imme- 
diately above the first rib, and it articulates internally with the upper border of the 
sternum (q.v.) or breast-bone, and externally with the acromion process (or highest 
point) of the scapula. 

Its chief office is to keep the shoulders well separated and -steady, and to afford a 
fulcrum by which the muscles (the deltoid and great pectoral) are enabled to give lateral 
movement to tlie arm. Accordingly, it is absent in those animals in which" the move- 
ment of the fore-limbs is only backwards and forwards (in one plane) for the purpose 
of progression, as in the pachydermata, ruminantia, and solidungula; while it is present 
in all quadrumana and in those of the rodentia in, which the anterior extremities are 
used for prehension as well as motion, as the rat, squirrel, and rabbit; and in the 
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cheiroptera and insectivora, as the bat, mole, and hedgehog. In the mole it occurs in 
the form of a cube, being very short and broad, and of extreme length. In many of 
the carnivora (the cat, for example), the C. is present in the rudimentary form of a small 
bone suspended (like the hyoid bone in the neck) amongst muscles, and not connected 
either with the sternum or with the scapula. In birds, where great resistance is required 
to counteract the tendency of the enormous pectoral muscles to approximate the shoul- 
ders, the clavicles are large and united at an angle in the median line (just above the 
anterior end of the sternum) into a single bone, anatomically known as tlie ‘ ‘ f iirculiim, ” 
but popularly recognized as “the merry-thought.” In this class of animals, additional, 
and even more efficient, support to the anterior extremity is afforded by the extension 
of the coracoid process of the scapula into a broad thick bone called the /.‘ coracoid 
bone” (q.v.), which extends to the sternum. It is unnecessary to trace the various modi- 
fications which this bone presents in reptiles and certain fishes. 

In the human subject, the C. being exposed to the full force of blows or falls upon 
the shoulder, and not being easily dislocated (in consequence of its being well secured 
at both ends), is very frequently broken. 

Ossification takes place in the C. earlier than in any other bone, commencing as early 
as the 30th day after conception, according to Bedard; and at birth it is ossified in nearly 
its whole extent. Mr. Humphrey (in his admirable Treatise on the Human Skeleton) sug- 
gests that the early ossification of this bone is a provision on the part of nature to pre- 
vent it from being fractured at birth in case of difficult labor. 

Much important anatomical and physiological matter in connection with this bone 
will he found in Humphrey’s work above cited, and in a memoir which he has recently 
published in the transactions of the Cambridge philosophical society ; in Owen, On the 
Nature of Limbs; and in Struthers, Osteological Memoirs, No. 1, The Clavicle. 

CLAYICOR'NES (Lat. club-horned), a great family of coleopterous insects, of the 
section .pcntamera, distinguished by the club-shaped termination of the antennae, which 
are longer than the maxillary palpi. Most of the beetles of this family feed on animal 
substances, and many of them, and particularly their larvae, find their appropriate food 
in substances undergoing decay. It contains many genera, divided into groups (tribes), 
hutemides, silph ales, 'dermesHni, etc. Burying beetles\and the bacon beetle may be men- 
tioned as examples of it. 

CLAVIG-E'BO, Francesco Savebio, a Mexican historian, was b. in Vera Cruz, South 
America, about 1720, and entering the order of the Jesuits, was educated as an ecclesi- 
astic. Sent as a missionary among the Indians in various parts of Mexico, lie lived 
among them for 36 years, and made himself fully acquainted with the languages, tra- 
ditions, and antiquities of the aboriginal tribes. . On the suppression of the Jesuits in 
South America by Spain, in 1767, 0. sailed for Italy, and with others of his bretih.cn 
had the town of Cesena assigned to them by the pope as a place of residence, where he 
died Oct., 1793. He wrote in Italian a History of Mexico, a comprehensive and valuable 
work, of which an English translation by 0. Cullen was published in 1787, in 2 veils, 4to. 

CLAY (Ang. -Sax. clmg; of the same root as clay , cloggy), a term applied, in a vague 
way, to those kinds of earth or soil which, when moist, have a notable degree of tenacity 
and plasticity. The clays are not easily distinguishable as mineral species, but they ail 
appear to owe their origin to the decomposition of other minerals, and to consist chiefly 
of alumina in combination with silica and with a certain amount of water. See Alumina, 
Shale, Loam, Pipe-clay. Kaolin, etc. Common 0., when, from the large proportion 
of alumina which it contains, it is sufficiently plastic, is of great use for making bricks 
(q.v.), tiles, etc. 

C. is used by sculptors and others engaged in the production of works of plastic art, 
as a means of adjusting the form which is to be given to their work, in the harder or 
more enduring substance of which it is ultimately to be composed. As modeling C. is 
apt to crack in drying, it must be kept damp by sprinkling water over it, and covering 
it with a wet cloth ’when the artist is not engaged in his w T ork. 

, Clay Soils derive their character from the alumina which they contain in a state of 
mixture, as well as in chemical combination with other substances. Some soils contain 
as large a proportion of alumina as 40 percent, but generally the proportion is much 
smaller. The feldspar which chiefly yields the alumina of clay soils contains also soda 
and potash, substances essential to vegetables, and which tend to render clays fertile 
when under cultivation. The physical characters, however, of the different varieties of 
clay soils arising from the varying proportions of silica, and other substances mixed 
with the alumina, are chiefly concerned in their relative fertility. Calcareous matter 
exercises a considerable influence on their powers of producing crops. 

Li Scotland, clay soils are chiefly found on the coal-measures, the bowlder-day, and as 
alluvium m the valleys. Those derived from the coal-measures are generally unkindly 
being tenacious and difficult to labor. In the eastern counties, these are usually farmed 
on a five or six course shift, according to their quality. In the western, the moister 
climate is less suited for cultivating them to advantage, and dairy husbandry usually 
prevails where they are found under culture. The clay soils derived from thcAiowkler- 
clays are also generally coarse and inferior in quality. The richest clay soils are found 
along the margins of the rivers, and go under the name of earn clays, which have already 
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been described under that bead. In the n. of England, the aluminous shales of the coal- 
measures yield soils very similar in their properties to those in Scotland. England also 
abounds in clay soils derived from other geological formations. The chief of these are 
the London, plastic, weald, Gault, and blue lias clays. The stubborn character of many 
of them is such that they are not suitable for tillage, but form excellent meadows and 
pastures. In the dry climate of Suffolk, strong clays are cultivated with great success on 
the four-course shift.— 1. Seeds ; 2. Wheat; 3. Fallow or roots; 4. Barley. Thorough 
drainage has greatly increased the value of clay soils under cultivation. Being so much, 
sooner dry in spring, a longer period is obtained for preparing the land for putting in 
the crops. Weeds, too, axe much more easily extirpated, and the strength of the soil is 
more entirely directed towards the raising of the crops. Wheat, beans, and clover are the 
crops which clay soils carry in greatest perfection. Clay soils have been long known to 
be retentive of moisture as well as of manure. Becent chemical investigations have 
shown, that clay soils have remarkable powers for absorbing ammonia, potash, and 
other substances, which constitute the food of plants. This property, it is now pretty 
well ascertained, arises from surface attraction. 

CLAY, a co. in e. Alabama, on the tributaries of the Tallapoosa and Coosa rivers ; 700 
sq.m. ; pop. '80, 13,988—1067 colored. It has a good soil for agriculture ; products are 
wheat, corn, oats, cotton, butter, etc. Co. seat, Ashland. 

CLAY, a co. in s.e. Dakota, on the Nebraska border, intersected by. Vermilion 
river, and the Dakota Southern, Sioux City, and Pembina railroad ; 500 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 
5,001. The chief business is agriculture. Co. seat, Vermilion. 

CLAY", a co. in n.e. Florida, bounded on the e. by St. John’s river, and reached in its 
n.w. corner by the Florida railroad ; 480 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 2,888—578 colored. It has a 
level surface ; and produces corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, and molasses. Co. seat, Green 
Cove Springs. 

CLAY, a co. in s.w. Ga., bordering on Alabama, intersected by the Fort Gaines 
branch of the Southwestern railroad ; 200 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6,650 — 3,852 colored. The 
surface is level ; the soil fertile, producing corn, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Fort Gaines. 

CLAY, a co. in s.e. Illinois, on the Little W abash river, intersected by the Spring- 
field and Illinois Southern and the Ohio and Mississippi railroads ; 440 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
16,195. Surface, prairie and forest ; productions, wheat, corn, oats, butter, honey, 
sorghum molasses, etc. Co. seat, Louisville. 

CLAY, a co. in s.w. Indiana, on Eel river, crossed by the St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre 
Haute, and Indianapolis railroad, and tlie Wabasli and Erie canal; 360 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 
19.084; in '*80, 25,853. It has a level surface, with beds of coal and iron ore. Tlie 
chief productions are agricultural. Co. seat, Bowling Green. 

CLAY, a co. in n.w. Iowa, on the Little Sioux and its tributaries; 700 sq.m. ; pop. 
*80, 4,248. Productions agricultural. Co. seat, Peterson. 

CLAY, a co, in e. Kansas, intersected by Republican river ; 660 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
12,820. Agriculture is the principal business. Co. seat, Clay Centre. 

CLAY, a co. in s.e. Kentucky, on the headwaters of Kentucky river ; 870 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’SO, 10,222 — 1 706 colored. It has a mountainous surface, and fertile soil, producing 
corn, oats, wool, tobacco, etc. One of the principal industries is the manufacture of 
salt Go. seat, Manchester. 

OLAY, a co. in n.w. Minnesota, bounded on the w. by the Bed River of the North, 
and crossed by the Northern Pacific railroad ; 880 sq.m. ; pop. 80, 5,886. There is no 
considerable settlement in the county. 

CLAY, a co. in w. Missouri, bounded on the s. by the Missouri river, and crossed by 
a branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad; 415 sq.m. ; pop. : 80, 15,579 — 1518 
colored. Surface uneven, and soil fertile, producing the usual agricultural crops. Co. 
seat, Liberty. 

CLAY, a co. in s.e. Nebraska, on Little and Big Blue rivers ; 576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
11,294. It has an undulating surface, and fertile soil. 

CLAY, a co. in n.w. North Carolina, on the Georgia border, watered by the head 
streams of the Hiawasse river; 300 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 3,816 — 143 colored. Productions 
agricultural. Co. seat, Haysville. 

CLAY, a co. in n. Tennesee, on the Kentucky border, intersected by the Cumber- 
land river ; 175 sq.m. Co. seat, Butler’s Lauding. This co. was organized after the 
census of 1870. Pop. ’80, 6,987—399 colored. 

* CLAY, a co. in n.w. Texas, bordering on the Indian Territory and the Bed river ; 
1100 sq.m. This co. is very little settled. Pop. ’80, 5,045. 

CLAY, a co. in central West Virginia, on Elk river ; 400 sq.m. ; pop. 80, 3,460. 
Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Clay Court-house. 

CLAYf Cassius M., a zealous abolitionist, b. in Ky., 1810, graduated at Yale 
College, 1832, and 3 years after was elected to the legislature of his native state. C. 
opposed the annexation of Texas, 1844 ; started The True American, a vigorous anti- 
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slavery paper, the following year; volunteered in the Mexican war, 1846; supported 
Mr. Lincoln in 1860; and in 1862 w r as appointed U. S. minister to Russia, a post he held 
till 1869. 

CLAY, Green, 1757—1826 ; a native of Virginia, and a pioneer in Kentucky, where 
he was a land surveyor in early life. While the country belonged to Virginia he. repre- 
sented the Kentucky district in the Virginia legislature. He was in both the Virginia 
and Kentucky conventions for the ratification' of the federal constitution. He was for 
several years in the Kentucky legislature, at one time speaker of the Senate. In 1818, he 
led a force to the relief of gen. Harrison, who was besieged by the British at fort Meigs; 
and lie defended that fort successfully against the British and Indians under gen. Proc- 
tor and the renowned Tecumseh. 

CLAY, Henry, an American statesman of some distinction, was b. April 12, 1777, 
in Hanover co,, Va. He early devoted himself to the law, and fixing his residence at 
Lexington, Ky., soon obtained a lucrative practice and political influence enough to be 
elected to the state legislature. In 1806, he was elected to Congress, and again in 1809 
he was chosen senator for a term of two years. In 1811, he was sent to the house of 
representatives, where he was immediately elected speaker. A strong advocate of nation- 
ality, he denounced the claims put forth by England as to right of search ; he was a 
strenuous supporter of the war with that country, and in consequence was sent, in 1814, 
as one of the commissioners to sign the treaty of peace at Ghent, where his acuteness 
secured for America some advantages. On his return, he exerted all his talents in favor 
of the independence of South America, and labored hard to eradicate all European influ- 
ence from the American continent. C., however, is best known as the author of the 
famous ‘ ‘ Missouri compromise,” restricting slavery to the states -s. of 86° 30' n. hit. ; 
and also for the compromise of 1850, known as C.’s “ omnibus” measure. He died 
June, 1852. C. had undoubted talents, but he was by no means a comprehensive 
statesman. He was by far too fertile in compromises to be the author of any. measure 
conferring lasting benefit on his country. He was very popular during his life-time, 
and was two or three times proposed for the presidency, an honor, however, which he 
never succeeded in obtaining. 

CLAY, Henry (ante), was the son of a Baptist preacher in humble circumstances, 
who died when Henry was five years old. The mother married ten years later and went 
to Kentucky, leaving Henry (the fifth of seven children) a clerk in a store in Richmond, 
Va. When about 16 years old, Henry found a place as copyist in the office of the clerk 
of the court of chancery, and turned his attention to the law. He was licensed to prac- 
tice when 20 years old, and, following his mother into the wild west, opened an office 
in Lexington. He won practice and political position very easily, and in 1806— a few 
months before he was eligible by age — he was chosen to fill a vacancy in the IT. >S. 
senate. His term ended with the session, but in that brief period he had foreshadowed 
his coming fame as the champion of internal improvements by the national government. 
The next year, he was elected to the state legislature and chosen speaker of the lower 
house. A proposition that each member of the legislature should clothe himself in home- 
made clothing provoked remark by Humphrey Marshall that it was the proposition of 
the demagogues. As an orator, lie had immense power over his audiences, whether 
cultured or unrefined; and his eloquence is one of the traditions of the western states, 
and, indeed, of the whole country. He had a wonderful personal magnetism, which 
attracted to him an enthusiastic friendship. * 

CLAYBORNE, William, an early English settler in Virginia, member of the coun- 
cil and secretary of the colony. He was for many years at war with the Maryland set- 
tlers on questions of territorial jurisdiction, and at one time forcibly took possession of 
Calvert’s government. In 1651, the English council made him one of the commissioners 



numerous in Virginia. 

CLAY'MOEE (meaning “the great sword ”), the Gaelic name for a kind of sword at 
one time much used, but not so well known at present. It had a double-edged blade, 
about 48 in. long by 2 in. broad; its handle was often 12 in. long, and its weight 6 
or 7 lbs. . \ 

CLAYTON, a co. in central Georgia, on Flint river, traversed by the Macon and 
Western, and the Atlanta and West Point railroads; 150 sq.m.; pop. \80, 8,028— 8 089 
colored. Productions, wheat, corn, cotton, etc. Co, seat, Jonesborough. 

a co - in n - a Iowa ’ on the Mississippi river, intersected by the McGregor 
and Missouri River railroad; 760 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 28,829. The surface is chiefly fertile 
prairie ; and water power and timber are abundant. The chief productions are wheat 
eorn, oats, barley, butter, and wool Co. seat, Elkader. ’ * 

CLAYTON, a village and t. in Jefferson co., N. Y., a port of entry on the river Bt 
Lawrence, at the termination of the Utica and Black River railroad, 108 m n of Utica- 
pop. >75, 4 207 The village. 11 m. above Alexandria bay, is near the famous Ttousaud 
islands of the Bt. Lawrence, with which it has connection by steamboat. 
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CLAYTON, John, 1690— 1773, a native of England who came td Virginia about 1705 
and died there in 1773. He was educated fora physician, hut gave his whole attention to 
botany, and sent to the royal society many papers on the flora of the American colonies. 

CLAYTON, John Middleton, 1796-1856; a native of Delaware, a graduate at 
Yale in 1815, who became an eminent lawyer in his own state. He was for many years 
a member of the U. S. senate, in which he held a prominent position. In 1849, he was 
appointed secretary of state, in which office he was followed by Daniel Webster, In 
1851, he was again sent to the senate, and was in office when he died. He was the 
negotiator on the part of the United States in 1850 of the treaty with England guarantee- 
ing neutrality of interoceanic communication across Central America. This agreement 
was known as the Clayton-Bulwmr treaty. 

CLAYTONIA, or Spring Beauty, a genus of plants of the order portalacacem, an 
early and brilliant spring flower in the United States, and naturalized in Europe. The 
two species are perennials, growing from tubers in moist places. 

CLAZO'ME&JE, one of the twelve cities of Ionia. It was originally built on the Her- 
msean gulf, westward from Smyrna; but the inhabitants having, through fear of the 
Persians, fled to a neighboring islet, and Alexander the great having connected the >slet 
with the mainland by a dike, the city subsequently extended over the peninsula thus 
formed. It is now called Vurla. 

CLEAN' THES, a Stoic philosopher, b. at Assos, in Troas, about 300 B.c. His poverty 
was such, that he had to work all night at drawing water, in order to obtain money for 
his support, and to pay his class-fee while attending the lectures of Zeno. For nineteen 
years he listened patiently to the great Stoic, and, on his death, succeeded him in his 
school. He died of voluntary starvation when about 80 years old. C. differed, it is 
said, from the other Stoics, in regarding the sun as the governing principle of the 
world; but none of his writings are extant except a Hymn to Zeus, one of the purest and 
noblest pieces of poetry in the Greek language. It is an admirable union of religious 
feeling and philosophic thought, and impresses us very strongly in favor of the author, 
who, from all we can learn, was a. man of. stern and serious character. The Hymn to 
Zeus was published in Greek and German by Claudius (Gottingen, 1786), and re-edited 
by Merzdorf (Leip., 1835). 

CLEAR, Gape, a headland of Clear island, the most southerly extremity of Ireland, 
and locally belonging to Cork county. Cape C. is elevated more than 400 ‘ft. above the 
sea, and has a light-house, lat. 51° £6' n., long. 9° 29' w., with a bright revolving light 
455 ft. above the water-level. 

CLEARANCE, in the mercantile marine, is a permission from the custom-house 
officers, or the emigration officers, dr both, for the departure of a ship from a port, 
denoting that all the formalities have been observed, and all dues, etc., paid If a 
foreign vessel, she must also be certified by the consul of the nation to which she 
belongs. Hence the expression cleared out , in reference to the departure of a particular 
ship. 

CLEAR' CHUS, a Spartan commander of the 5th c. b.c. After serving in the Hel- 
lespont, and at the battle of Cyzicus, he became governor of Byzantium; but during 
his absence the town was surrendered and he was punished by a fine; after being 
sent into Thrace to protect the Greek colonies he was recalled by the Ephori, but he 
refused to obey, and made iiimself master of Byzantium. Being driven thence, he 
visited the court of Cyrus, for whom he levied a small army of Greek mercenaries and 
led them in the expedition of the Ten Thousand. He was the only Greek who knew 
the real intentions of Cyrus, and it was not until they had proceeded too far for him to 
retire with safety that he made known the object for which they had been collected. 
He commanded a division of his countrymen in the battle of Cunaxa, and led them on 
their difficult return journey until, being treacherously seized by Tissaphernes, he w T as 
sent to the court of Artaxerxes, where he was put to death. 

CLEAR CREEK, a eo. in n. Colorado, the center of the silver-mining region; 350 
sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 7,846. The Medicine Bow mountains occupy a considerable part of the 
county. The soil in the valleys is good, and water-power is plentiful. Go. seat, George* 
town. 

CLEARFIELD, a co. in w. Penns} T l vania, intersected by the Susquehanna river and 
Clearfield creek, and reached by a branch of the Pennsylvania Central railroad; 1150 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 43,407. The e, portion is rugged and mountainous, but in other parts 
there is some good land. Coal and iron are plentiful. Co. seat, Clearfield. 

CLEARING-HOUSE, in banking. The business facilities afforded by bankers to their 
customers in collecting their bills, checks on other firms, and like obligations, early im- 
posed the necessity for an organized form of interchange of such securities, which 
would at once save labor and curtail the amount of floating cash requisite to meet the 
settlements of the bankers if effected singly. This was first done by the clerks, when 
out collecting from the different banking-houses, meeting daily at the counter of one of 
the houses for the purpose; but about 1775, the building in Lombard street, known as 
the “ Clearing-house,” was set apart for it, under the direction of a committee delegated 
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by the different firms, and the immediate management of two paid inspectors. The 
arrangement of the establishment may be briefly described: Prom time to time during 
the day each firm transmits to the clearing-house checks and bills which are payable by 
other bankers for classification, taking account of the obligations coming against their 
firm, so that, at the close of the day, they are the better able to make up their private 
books* At 4 o’clock the accounts are closed; each hank has till 4.45 to decide whether 
it will honor the drafts upon it; and by half-past 5 the officials are able to learn that the 
several houses are agreed between themselves, who has to pay money and who has to 
receive, and how much, by making up ah account of the form subjoined. It is made up 
as between the particular bank receiving it and the clearing-house representing every 
other bank with whom the former may have had any business on the day in question : 
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The comparatively small balance thus exhibited, used to he settled by each banking- 
house which owed money sending down to the clearing-house the amount, and paying 
it, not to the officials there, but to any clerk whose house claimed a balance. But now” 
to avoid the risk of handling such a large amount of bank-notes, it is settled by means 
of a species of check on the bank of England appropriated to the purpose, and called 
transfer tickets , signed by each banking-house, and certified by an inspector of the clear- 
ing-house. A white one is used when the bank has to pay a balance to the clearing- 
house, and a green one when it has to receive a balance from it By this means, trans- 
actions to the amount of several millions daily are settled without the intervention of a 
bank-note; and the importance of the arrangement may be assumed from the fact, stated 
in evidence before the House of Commons, that before "the connection of the London and 
Westminster bank with the clearing-house, they were obliged to keep in hand £150,000 
in notes for negotiating their exchanges. 

CLEARING-HOUSE, in banking. In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and other large’ cities of the United States, clearing-houses have been for several years 
in successful operation. Either a well-known bank or a special building is used for the 
■purpose. The best equipped and most admirably arranged clearing-houses are those of 
New York and Philadelphia. The room for this business is provided with separate 
numbered desks for a representative of each bank, and a raised dais for the manager of 
the clearing-house. Each bank belonging to the system is represented by two clerks, 
one of whom takes his place at his special desk, and the other stands in front to act as 
messenger. Usually at 8.80 a.m., the clearing-house manager calls to order, and with 
the utmost regularity the business of the hour proceeds. The messenger receives from 
his clerk packages intended for other banks, and moving from left to right visits each 
desk, leaving with the entering clerk such matters as he may have for him, together with 
a complete list of his transactions. Should all he correct, the clerks then return to their 
respective banks with statements of debits or credits— which must be settled with the 
clearing-house on the same morning. Should any errors he discovered, the clerks are not 
allowed to leave the clearing-house until they have been rectified, and in some instances fines 
are imposed and collected from the banks represented by the offending clerk. Complete 
records of all business therein transacted are preserved at the clearing-house. Thus 
transactions whicli formerly required many hours, are completed in a few minutes at a 
great saving of expense. The amounts transferred in some of the clearing-houses repre- 
sent many millions of dollars daily. The New York clearing association commenced its 
operations on Get. 11, 1853, numbering as members 52 banks, representing a capital of 
$46, 721, 262.50. The number was soon reduced to 48 by the retirement and closing up 
of four, in consequence of their inability to meet its requirements, reducing the a«**rre- 
gate capital to $45,118,800. On the 1st of June, 1879, the association consisted ol 59 
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members, including the assistant treasurer of the United States at New York. The 
aggregate capital of the hanks of the city was $83,508,800, with a surplus of $27,264,100, 
a reduction of capital and surplus in less than six years of $36,934,000, caused, in the 
opinion of bankers, principally by unequal and excessive tax under both federal and 
state laws. The transactions of the first day, Oct. 11, 1853, amounted to $23,938,682.25. 
Total transactions since its organization to June 1, ’79, amounted to $526,110,047,756.40, 
a daily average, during 25 years and 74 months, of $67,545,262.26. The highest daily 
average for any one year was for that ending Oct. 1, 1869, viz., $125,088,789.91. The 
total transactions for that year were $38, 527, 347, 294. 42. The total transactions for the 
year ending June 1, 1879, were $23,307,402,934.05, a daily average of $76,167,983.44. 
The largest amount for any one day during the year was $122,029,347, on Jan. 27, 1879, 
and for any one day since the organization of the association, $206,034,920.50, on Nov. 
17, 1868. 'This was the day after the Black Friday famous for the collapse of the 
gigantic “ corner ” in gold. The largest balance paid to the clearing-house by any bank 
was $4,774,039.59, on April 5, 1872. The system in use by the New York clearing-house 
is so perfect that, of the enormous transactions made through it, no error or difference of 
any kind exists in any of its records; neither has any bank belonging to the association 
sustained any loss in its connection by the failure of any bank or otherwise, while a 
member. It lias proved of great service during financial emergencies, notably in aiding 
and sustaining the United States government at the breaking out of the civil war; and 
during financial panics, especially that of 1873, when, by combining the resources of its 
members through the machinery of the clearing-house, they were enabled to greatly 
modify the dangers which so seriously threatened the whole country. Its operations 
amount to over" 65 per cent of the total exchanges of the 23 clearing-houses of the 
United States, and consequently it represents in a measure the magnitude of the daily 
business of the country; while the fluctuations in its daily, monthly, and yearly trans- 
actions, as shown by its records, are of great value both to the merchant and financier. 
The clearing-house occupies a building owned by the association, and arranged with 
special reference to its requirements. 

CLEARING-HOUSE, The Railway, is an association instituted to enable railway 
companies in England and Scotland, to carry on, without interruption, the through 
traffic in passengers, animals, minerals, and goods passing over different lines of rail- 
ways, and to afford to the traffic the same facilities as if the different lines had belonged 
to one company. The arrangements are called “the clearing system,” and are con- 
ducted by a committee appointed by the directors of the companies who are parties to it. 
The business is carried on in a building in Seymour street, London, adjoining theEuston 
station. The association is regulated by act of parliament, 18 and 14 Yict. 33 (25th June, 
1850), called “ The Railway Clearing Act, 1850.” Any railway company may apply for ad- 
mission to the system, and, on being accepted, becomes a party to it. The companies are 
each represented on the committee by a delegate. Ten delegates from a quorum. The com- 
mittee holds stated meetings on the second Wednesday in Mar. , June, Sept., and Dec. 
in every year, and at such other times as may be found necessary. The accounts of the 
clearing system, and the balances due to and from the several companies, are settled 
and adjusted by the secretary of the committee, with appeal to the committee, 'whose 
decision is final. The expenses are defrayed ratably by the companies. The clerks at 
stations of the various companies send abstracts of all traffic monthly. The collected 
passenger-tickets are also sent monthly. Number-men are employed by the clearing- 
house, who attend at each railway junction, and w r ateli the arrival and departure of 
every traiu passing the junction. They note the number of every carriage, horse-box, 
wagon, van, and sheet or •wagon-cover on the train going beyond the parent line, and 
also all damaged stock, and make weekly returns. The destination of each wagon is 
also noted. The returns from the comp'anies’ stations, together with those of the" num- 
ber-men, enable the accounts to he made up at the clearing-house, and, after examin- 
ation, the companies are debited and credited, as the case may be. A debtor and 
creditor account is sent from the clearing-house monthly to each company, showing, on. 
the one side, what the company has to receive from others as their proportion of through 
passenger-fares, through goods rates and mileage of carriages, wagons, and sheets, and, 
on the other side, wffiat the, company has to pay to others out of moneys drawn by them. 
The balance is struck, and; if against the company, a remittance must be made. If the 
balance is on passenger traffic or stock, it is due five days after the date of the clearing- 
house advice. The other balances must be paid within 23 days. Interest at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum is charged on outstanding balances. The cost of maintaining 
the clearing-house, with its officers and numerous clerks and number-men, is appor- 
tioned amongst the respective companies— (1.) In proportion to the number of entries at 
the credit of each in the mileage account; (2.) In the ratio of the number of vehicles and 
sheets recorded by the number-men ; and (3.) According to the time occupied on tha 
accounts. 

Regulations are published annually by the clearing-house in Jan., for the guidance 
of the different companies in connection with the system. These determine the 
principles of classification of goods, division of rates, terminal allowances, payment for 
loss or damage of goods, and other points. A committee of general managers is 
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appointed, whose duty it is to arbitrate on claims for damages to rolling-stock. A com- 
mittee of goods’ managers adjudicate cases of disputed liability which relate to goods’ 
traffic. A committee of coaching superintendents perform a similar duty with reference 
to coaching or passenger traffic. The mileage of carriages is also regulated, being three- 
farthings per m. first-class, and a half-penny for second. A varying rate for wagons 
and sheets is allowed according to distance, the charge for distances under 150 m. being 
about one half-penny for box-wagons, f of a penny for open wagons, and £ of a penny 
for sheets. If carriages' are detained beyond one clear day, demurrage is charged at 
the rate of 10 s. per day for first-class carriages, and Gs. for second-class. If wagons are 
detained beyond two clear days, 3 s. a day is charged. Sheets, after two days, are charged 
6d. for the first day, and Is. per day after. The terminal allowances are 8s. 6d per ton 
in London, and 4s*. in the country for carted goods; Is. 6d per ton when not carted. 

The number of companies parties to the clearing-system was recently between 90 
and 100, and the amount of business of an intricate kind which was involved may be. 
judged of from the foregoing particulars. In short, the clearing-house system of Great 
Britain is a vast organization, adapted, in an extraordinary degree, to save trouble in 
accounting, as well as to prevent petty disputes, among the individual companies con- 
cerned. The very circumstance of the great hulk of the used passenger-tickets in the 
kingdom being transmitted to a common center for adjustment as to the claims of one 
company against another, affords, in itself, a remarkable instance of an ingenious system 
for elaborating simplicity out of what would almost appear, a commercial chaos.-— There 
is a similar rail way clearing-house system in Ireland, with headquarters in Dublin. 

CXEABire-FUT, Strychnos potatorum, a small tree of the same genus with the mix 
vomica (q.v.), abundant in the forests of India, and of which the seeds are much used 
for clearing water. They are sold for this use in the bazaars, and travelers commonly 
carry some with them. These seeds being rubbed on the inside of a vessel, muddy 
water put into it quickly becomes clear, all impurities settling to the bottom. The tree 
has a deeply fissured; bark, ovate, smooth, and pointed leaves; and a shining, black, 
pulpy fruit, with only one seed. The wood is very hard, and is used for various 
purposes. 

CLEAR LAKE, a body of water in Lake co., Cal., 112 m. n. of San Francisco. It 
is about 25 m. long by 2 to 6 m. wide, and is in a picturesque region. 

CLEARNESS, a quality of art which is realized by a skillful arrangement of colors* 
tints, and tones. Where C. is to be obtained without sacrificing depth, a knowledge of 
ahianmuro (q.v.) becomes indispensable. 

CLEAR-STORY, or Clere- Story. Originally this term was applied generally to the 
upper part of any building, which was lighted by several windows, or by a row of. small 
windows or openings in the wall. Latterly, it came to be applied exclusively to the 
upper part of the central aisle of a church, in which windows were found above the 
roof of the side aisles. The object of the clear-story in churches appears to have been 
to increase the light in the nave, but the windows in our existing churches are general! v 
so small as to effect this object very imperfectly. In many churches, the clear-story is 
a subsequent addition, and has often been added when the high-pitched roof, which 
included the side aisles in its span, gave place to a fiat one covering the nave only. The 
Walls over the arches of the nave were then raised so as to receive the clear-story 
windows. 

CLEATS, in ship-building, are pieces of wood fastened to various parts of the vessel, 
and having holes or recesses for fastening ropes. There are several kinds, applied to 
various purposes, and bearing the names of belaying , comb, mist, shroud , single, stop, 
thumb , etc., cleats. 

CLEAVAGE, or Slaty Cleavage, is a condition of rocks in which they split easily 
into thin plates. The direction of these lamina may be in the plane of stratification, 
but it much more frequently differs from it. C. is the result of an operation which is 
subsequent to, and entirely independent of, the original stratification of the rocks. It 
is impossible to determine what, is the producing cause of this phenomenon. By some 
it has been considered to be due to crystalline agency, while others maintain that if; 
arises from the pressure of mechanical, forces at right angles to the planes of (A and yet 
others seek an explanation in a combination of these two agencies. Prof. Sedgwick, who 
lias carefully examined . the phenomena of C., has arrived at the following general 
results: 1. That the strike of the C. planes, when they were well developed, and passed 
through well-defined mountain -ridges, was nearly coincident with the strike of the beds; 
2. That the dip of these planes (whether in quantity or direction) was not regulated by 
the dip of the beds, inasmuch as the C. planes would often remain unchanged while 
they passed through beds that changed their prevailing dip, or were contorted; 3. That 
where the features of the country or the strike of the beds was ill defined, the state of the 
U became also ill defined, so as sometimes to be inclined to the strike of the beds at a 
considerable angle; 4, Lastly, that in all cases where the O. planes were well developed 
among the finer slate-rocks, they had produced a new arrangement of the minutest par- 
ticles of the beds through which they pass. 

C., though generally confined to clay-slate, yet occasionally occurs in lime and sand- 
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saint. C. was also a writer of Christian hymns, one of which, addressed to the 
Redeemer, is preserved. His collective works were first published at Florence in 1550. 

CLEMEXS, or Clement, is the name of 17 popes, few of ‘whom require any special 
notice. Bee Popes. Clemens Romanes, probably the C. mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Philippians, is assumed as the first of the series. He is accounted one of the 
apostolic fathers. He is said to have died as bishop of the church in Rome, in the year 
102. Of liis two Epistles to the Corinthians, the first and longest is undoubtedly genuine. 
Rut the apostolic canons and constitutions attributed to him are spurious, as well as the 
fabulous account of his journeys with the apostle Peter. This last has come down to 
us in two forms: one in' Greek", divided into 19 homilies, under the title of Clementina; 
the other, a Latin translation by Rufinus, entitled Recognitiones Clementis . The Epistles 
have been edited by Muralt (Zurich, 1848), the Homilies by Schwegler (Stutt, 1847), and 
the Recognitiones by Gersdorf, in liis Biblioth. Pair. Bed., vol. i. (Leip. 1887). 

CLEMENT II. (Suidgeb), a Saxon chancellor to the emperor Henry III. of Germany, 
who made him pope in Dec., 1046, on the abdication of Gregory VI. He died the next 
year. 

CLEMENT III. (Paolo or Paxjltno Scolabi, bishop of Prsenesle), elected pope 
1187; d. 1191. tie settled some of the troubles between the popes and the Roman people 
by permitting the latter to elect their magistrates, while the nomination of the governor 
of the city was left to the pope. He incited Philip Augustus and Henry II. of England 
to undertake the third crusade. 

CLEMENT IV. (Gui Foulques, archbishop of Narbonne), chosen pope 1265; d. 
1268. He had been secretary to Louis IX. of. France, and when raised to the chair of 
St. Peter the papacy was at war with Manfred the Ghibelline usurper of Naples, and C. 
was compelled to enter Italy in disguise. He made an alliance with Charles of Anjou, 
the French pretender to the Neapolitan throne; Manfred was slain, and Charles formally 
established. C. is said to have disapproved of many of the harsh measures of Charles. 
He also encouraged and protected Roger Bacon. 

CLEMENT V. (Bebtband de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux), chosen pope 1805 
He removed the seat of the papacy to Avignon, and suppressed the order of templars. 
During liis papacy, Henry VII. entered Italy, and was crowned in Rome by C.’s legate; 
but Henry died suddenly, leaving Italy in a condition of anarchy; the Roman barons 
were at the height of their dissension, and the Lateran palace was burned. C. sup- 
pressed in the bloodiest manner the heresy of Fra Dolcino, and died leaving a reputation 
disgraceful for nepotism, avarice, and cunning. He was the first pope to wear the 
triple crown. He died in 1814. 

CLEMENT VI. (Piebbe Rcgeb, archbishop of Rouen), the fourth of the popes of 
Avignon, elected 1842; d. 1852. He was entirely under French influence, refused an 
invitation to return to Rome, and purchased the sovereignty of Avignon from Joanna, 
queen of Naples, agreeing to pay her 80,00p crowns. He never paid the money, hut 
probably deemed that he had given its equivalent when lie absolved the queen for the 
murder of her husband. He disputed with Edward III. of England concerning that 
monarch’s encroachments upon ecclesiastical jurisdiction, excommunicated Louis of 
Bavaria, and made some negotiations for a reunion with the eastern church. 

CLEMENT VII. (Gittlio de Medici), elected pope 1528; cl. 1584. His worldliness 
and lack of insight into the tendencies of the age disqualified him from comprehending 
the great religious movement which then convulsed the church, while his timidity and 
indecision no less disabled him from following a consistent policy in secular affairs. 
He was at first attached to the imperial interest, but hv the overwhelming success of the 
emperor in the battle of Pavia was terrified into joining the other Italian princes m a 
league with France. But his zeal soon cooled, and by want of foresight and unreason- 
able economy he laid himself open to an attack from the turbulent Roman barons which 
obliged him to invoke the mediation of the emperor. When this danger seemed past, 
he veered hack to his former engagements, and ended by drawing upon himself the 
host of the imperialist gen. , the constable Bourbon, who led his army against Rome, 
and assaulted and sacked the city, May 5, 1527. The pope retired to the castle of San 
Angelo, and was there kept a prisoner for six months. He was released upon very onerous 
conditions, and for several years afterwards followed a policy of subserviency to the 
emperor, on the one hand endeavoring to induce him to act with severity against the 
Lutherans of Germany, and on the other striving to elude his demand for a general 
council. One consequence of this dependence on Charles V. was the breach with Eng- 
land occasioned by the pope’s refusal to sanction Henry VIII. 's divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon. 

CLEMENT VIII. (Ippolito Aldobbandini), elected to the papacy 1592; d. 1605. 
He brought about the reconciliation of the church with Henry IV. of 'France; and to 
him Europe was indebted for the peace of Vervins (1598) which put an end to the long 
contest between France and Spain. He also annexed Ferrara to the states of the 
church, the last addition of importance to the pope’s temporal dominion. The only 
serious stain upon his character was the execution of Giordano Bruno, Feb. 17, 1600. 
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CLEMENT IX. (Gittlio Rospigliosi), elected pope 1667; d. 1669. He adjusted the 
disputes between the Roman see and those prelates of the Gallican church who had 
ret used to join in condemning the writings of Jansenius. 

CLEMENT X. (Emilio Altikri), chosen pope 1670; d. 1676. He was SO years old 
when elected, mid in consequence of infirmity he left the government to his nephew, 
cardinal Altieri, whose interference with the privilege of .ambassadors occasioned dis- 
putes in which the pope was obliged to yield. 

CLEMENT XL Giovanni Francesco Albani, elected pope 1700; d. 1721. The 
most memorable event of his rule was the publication in 1718 of the bull Uniaemtus 
winch so greatly disturbed the peace of the Gallican church. By this famous docu- 
ment 101 propositions extracted from the works of Quesnel were condemned as heretical 
and as identical with propositions already condemned in the writings of Jansenius! 
I he resistance of many French ecclesiastics, and the refusal of French parliaments to 
register the bull, led to controversies extending through the greater part of the 18th 
century. Another important decision by tins pope forbade the Jesuit missionaries to 
take part in idolatrous worship, or to accommodate Christian language to lAman ideas 
under plea of conciliating the heathen. ° ° 

CLEMENT XII Lorenzo Corsini, pope from July, 1730, to Feb., 1740, He was 
the first pope to condemn the order of Freemasons. 

CLEMENT XIII. Carlo Rezzonico, Bishop of Padua, chosen pope 175S- d. 1769 
It y aS ^^ cted * rom . poison. In his time France, Spain, and Portugal * urgently 
demanded the suppression of the Jesuits, but Clement warmly supported them The 
P”’ ^°wever, became so strong that he was supposed to be about. to give way, and 
for lheTimtf Ci * consistor y’ wiien lie died very suddenly, and thus the Jesuits were saved 

CLEMENT XIV., Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganelli, was b. in 1705 at fit 
Arcangelo, near Kmnni, where his father was a physician. At the age of IS lie entered 

fubv 0 tmfn-M M p T “° n * eS ’-f nd studled Philosophy and theology, which he then success- 
tu .H.y, in, lit. His merits were appreciated by the keen-sighted Benedict XTV w im 
S ) J}°r ln ] tec dim to the important post of counselor to the inquisition, and under Clement 
mn i °“ t} f “ °, f Clement XIII., he succeeded to tto 

T i nV pJL 10, I C n* m S 0p . 6 dad ever been elected under greater difficulties, 

i he Lings of Poitugal, T rance, fepam, and Naples were at variance with O chioflv an 

whifnni k-, - 1S : s JJPP° rt of _ t de Jesuits; Venice wished to reform the religious orders 
ithout his interlerenee; Poland was seeking to diminish his influence- the Romms 
themselves were discontented. O. first set about reconciling th • lA, A! . T f 

■with* Si s ’ lsl>enf l ed 11,0 hufl Coma Domini, and entered into negotiations 

wr h fepam and France. After several years of negotiation, he issued, 1776 toe famous 
bncf Do mi nus ac hedemptor noster, suppressing “forever” tho «nr*L»W Uir r 
The motive assigned in {he brief is, VegaTfo the peacc of thc ch Ah ” Ironf i Lii 
He died nf n^f S .i m K l0 r. lsorttb L e by constant fear, and his strength gradually 'rave way" 
address as a statesman, 1 scmml learning, and'mildneM^f charHCter° r Ilf 


,-J 11 ;v m LO ucaoii we was immediate 

^ wkewskwp 
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Pianoforte PUiyinq, and his last work the Granin* nrl P/rA C ^ s sicnl Tiitmduefiim to 
recommended His style of Savfa.r w-, Arfi hnve been highly 

all his predecessors. Y P> ° ^ biiliunt, and m improvisation he excclJeil 
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CLEM/ENTINES, a collection of papal decrees and constitutions published by pope 
Clement V. in 1813. They constitute five books and 52 titles in the Corpus Jams Can - 
onica. 

CLEOBITLUS, one of the seven sages of Greece, the son of Evagoras, and a native 
of Lindus, over which town he was ruler. He was celebrated for strength and beauty 
of person, the wisdom of his sayings, the acuteness of his riddles, and the elegance of 
his lyrics. A letter of his inviting Solon to take refuge with him from Pisistratus 
indicates that C. was alive in 560 b.c. His son Cleobuline was quite as famous fcr 
riddles. 

CLEOM'BROTUS I., a son of Pausanias, and king of Sparta in 380 b.c. He was 
the leader of the army on several expeditions, but without remarkable success, In 
871 he went against the Thebans, but was disastrously defeated by Epaminondas. C. 
was mortally wounded in this battle, which took place at Leuctra. 

CLEOME'DES, a Greek writer on astronomy. Nothing is known regarding his life, 
nor the period when he flourished. His treatise is entitled The Circular 'Theory of the 
Heavenly Bodies, and is remarkable as containing, amid much error and ignorance, 
several truths of modern science-such as the spherical shape of the earth, the revo- 
lution of the moon about its axis, its revolution round the earth, etc. C.\s treatise 
was first printed in Latin by Geo. Yalla (Yen. 1498); in Greek, by Conrad Neobarius 
(Par. 1529). The two latest editions are those of Janus Bake (Lugd. Bat. 1820) and 
C. C. T. Schmidt (Leip. 1S32). 

CLEOM'ENES I., King of Sparta about 519 b.c. He led a Spartan force to Athens 
in 510 to aid in the expulsion of Hippias; and he was afterwards called in to sup- 
port the Athenian oligarchical party led by Isagoras against the party of Clisthenes. 
On a technical charge of pollution, lie banished 7,000 families, and established a new 
constitution, transferring the old senate to 800 of the oligarchical party. He was 
soon afterwards forced to leave the city. He made another unsuccessful attempt to 
sustain Isagoras. * When the Ionian colonies revolted from Persia, their leader, Aris- 
tagoras, came to seek aid from Sparta, and tried to bribe Cleomenes to join him, offer- 
ing higher and higher sums, until Cleomenes’ daughter, Gorge (afterwards the wife of 
Leonidas), eight or nine years old, said, “Father, go away, or the stranger will corrupt 
you.” During a local war between Sparta and Argos,* Cleomenes, by a stratagem, 
defeated the Argive forces near Tiryns. Those who escaped from the battle took refuge 
t in a sacred grove, which Cleomenes ordered to be set on fire, and 6,000 of the flower of 
Argive citzens perished in the flames, a loss from which Argos was long in recovering. 
Another legend is that Argos was defended against Cleomenes by the women of the 
city. In the later years of his life C. became insane, and was kept in confinement; but 
he prevailed upon a slave to bring him a knife, with which he killed himself. 

CLEOM'ENES III., the last king of Sparta of the Agidee, came to the throne in 240 
B.ci. He desired to restore the old 'constitution and discipline of Lycurgus, and also 
to destroy the Achsean league. The league was defeated in a great battle at the 
foot of Mt. Lycseum. In Sparta, Cleomenes found active opponents in the ephors, 
but he crushed them by surrounding the hall in which they were feasting, and slaughter- 
ing them in a body. Then he established a new constitution, abolished the ephors, 
restoring the old prerogatives of the kings, making a re-distribution of lands,' and 
extending the franchise." But in the war which ensued with the Achaean league he was 
defeated in the battle of Sellasia, 222 b.c., when the death-blow was given to the inde- 
pendence of Sparta. Cleomenes fled to Egypt, but came back some years later and 
headed an insurrection against the king. " The plot failed, and Cleomenes committed 
suicide. 

CLE ON, a famous Athenian demagogue, who flourished during a part of the 
Peloponnesian war, was originally a tanner, but having a strong bias towards poli- 
tics, he gradually abandoned his business, and became the champion of popular 
“rights.” He first became prominent in the discussion regarding the fate of the Mytile- 
nsean prisoners, 427 b.c. C. advocated the massacre of the males, carried his point, 
and more than 2,000 perished; the rest were saved through the remorse of the Atheni- 
ans. . In 425 b. c., along with Demosthenes, he commanded an expedition against 
the island of Sphacteria, which was garrisoned by the Lacedemonians, and, much to 
the surprise of every one, succeeded in reducing the place; but the whole merit of 
this deed is usually attributed to his colleague. C. himself, however, was highly elated 
with his success, and his countrymen, or, at least, many of them, appear to have fancied 
that he really possessed military genius, for in 422 b.c. he was sent to oppose Bra-, 
sidus, the Spartan general, in Macedonia and Thrace, On his way thither, he took 
Torone, a town in which Brasidas had left a small garrison, and* afterwards Galepsus. 
But the great design of the campaign was the capture of Amphipolis, where Brasidas 
was statione<L C. somewhat reluctantly advanced, and began to reconnoiter. While 
he was so doing, Brasidas made an unexpected sally, and in the battle which ensued 
both leaders were slain. The Athenian army, however, was defeated, and obliged 
to retreat. The general opinion of O. is not favorable. He is painted both "by 
Thucydides and Aristophanes as an ignorant, vain, blustering, and cowardly mobo- 
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•^• os ^ modern historians have accepted this estimate of the man; hut Grate in 
ns Mmory oj Greece, has. thrown very considerable doubt on its truth, and has 
labored -to show that. he was- the rough hut resolute champion of the people, and 
that ins character has been * viiilied and abused by Aristophanes, -who was — there 
can be no doubt— violently aristocratic. . 

CLEOPA TRA, the daughter of the Egyptian king, Ptolemy Auletes, was b. 69 b.c. 
and, according to the will of her father, should have inherited the throne along with 
her brother, I tolemy Dionysus, who was also her husband. Her claim, however 
C * sar £} n i e t0 ^exandria, 48 b.c., to interpose in the quarrel!' 
w . war > -Ptolemy Dionysus fell, and C., who was now married to 

V!o° ei l1 ’ 1 toleiny, a boy of eleven years, was established upon the throne 
< hi^V l ,r n to f ClBsflr , „ who was “wed Ctesarion. On her visit! ng Home, 
L f,t t S tr !v?L n “«f»*|eence and placed her statue in the temple which 
G ?'? ttnx \ 1“ Ul , e CIVl1 war, after Osar's assassination, C. at first 

nmiew before him d fltT'S^.”' • A f •■r' . the , ba . ttIe of Philippi, Antony summoned her to 
appeal btfoit lnm at Iatsus, m Cilicia, to give account of her conduct. C., who had 

“ * e “ e; “ tn f Sot quit of the youthful Ptolemy by poison, appeared in the character 
aXXfaX A -‘ iaJ y°“; eue ’ und so fascinated Antony, that lie ever afterwards remained 
S? rt her -., l h 7 ? p . eut ,, the winter, 41-40 b.c., in Alexandria, in revelry; and 
Antony, although he had in the meantime married Octavia, the sister of Oclavianus 
returned to the embraces of C„ who met him at Laodicea, in Syria, 86 b.c. and af com’- 
tanied him to the Euphrates. His general residence from this time was with her at 
Alexandria,. He .bestowed upon her and upon her children great estates which how-' 
e?eiv lie bad no right so to -dispose of. Upon this and other accounts, be became the 
object ot great detestation at Home, and war was declared against C. Antony hcin<* 
now regarded as her general. At her instigation, he risked the great naval battle cS 
Actium (q.v.) and \\ lien she fled with 60 ships, he forgot everything else and hastened 
after her. When Octavianus appeared before Alexandria/ *0. ^ mitred to 

negotiations with him for her own security, which treachery beepmin.^ lmo^n to 
Antony, he vowed revenge; but a report coming to him that she had committed suicide 
he thought it impossible to survive her, and fell upon his sword. Mortally wounded’ 
and learning that the report which he had heard was false, lie caused himself to be 
nv!uf C iT t0 ! I<Cl pi : Gsel,ce » And died 111 ber 4mns - Octavianus, by artifice, succeeded in 
making icr Ins prisoner, hailing to make any impression upon him, and finding that 

as if s-iki HI led ShC m - gllt grace Ms at, Home, she took poison, or, 

m Am. OA - lie I self 1> causing an asp to bite her arm. Her death took place 
f . »•» bTcr body "was buried beside that of Antony and Octavia brought 

up (he cinhlren whom she had born to Antony as if they bad been her own ° 

tesaas#*- ™ *” «—»* -i 

i H LEI ^ Y33E ^ ^ r * M&Pto, I conceal, fry dor, water), an instrument for measnrino' 
by th« efllux of water through a small orifice! Two kindshave bJm inf^mmvLrriu 
. ie fluid Ls smig 1 } allowed to escape through the orifice; the other in which the uni* 
ment^T* J u *1 0W ls secured by maintaining the fluid at a constant level in the inslni- 
to s t would, like a sand glass, give only an. accurate measure of the time 
occupies m the escape of the whole fluid: of a shorter time, it would be an 'in-accumto 
? S th ,° pres . sur ° uni J er which the escape takes place at the commencement is 
flnfl t! J liU at 2 u . y 1MKtant thereafter, and constantly diminishes with the hohdil of the 
fluid column. In the second, the flow must bo nearly uniform: and if K X 

The Xte lnt fff u S lk ’ m } Smdunlecl tube as il escapes, we liave a tolerably' n-ooil clock 
The Ms sun, o vd°To TT r ’ 18 a f ec,uU b >; teinp.M-at.rre and barometric pressure: 
it extaistvo V 1 T L : liccn used among the Chaldeans. Tim -Romans employed 
1, ie nmnl . l0n of tile pendulum has superseded it in modern times. * 

i > Jean Le, better known as Johannes Clrr reus, was b at Geneva Mar 

== rS- 

as J) t'. had imbibed heterodox opinions in religion. In 1678 he went a* to 
Grenoble, where he remained for two years; in 1680 lie n urnerl n rv i t0 

against the eirors ot the scholastic theologians' — in short as the tvirtisnn of ti. n w 

8lht C n “c ^ f'™ th ~““ 

8th J«n.. l.o6. C. s writings are very numerous; but his greatest service to posterity 
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was the publication of a quarterly, the Bibliotheque TTniterselU et Histonque (1686-93, 
£0 vols., in 8vo), followed up by the Bibliotheque Choisie (1703-18), and the Bibliotheque 
Andenne et Moderne (1714-27). Other works of C.’s ar Q—Ilcmnonia Emngelica (1700); 
Traduction dit Nouveau Testament avecdes Notes {1708); xi?'S (Jritica (8 vols., 1712-80); and 
Traite de Vlncredulite (1788). The first two are Socinian in their tendency. ^ C.’s ration 
aiism is still more manifest in a work entitled Sentimens de quelqim Theologian de 
jlollande touehant l’ Hisioire Critique duV'ieux Testament , in which the special inspiration 
of the Scriptures is denied. His editions of several of the ancient classics prove both 
Jus learning and acumen. 

CLERC, Laurent, 1785-1869; b. France; he was a deaf mute, and without the 
sense of smelling, having when an infant fallen into a fire, seriously burning his face 
and head. He was taught in the institution for the deaf and dumb in Paris, becom- 
ing the favorite pupil of the abbe Bicard, and after eight years of study became himself 
a teacher. In 1816, he came to the United States with the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, and the 
next year the two opened an institution for the deaf and dumb in Hartford, Conn. 
Clerc was a teacher of deaf mutes for more than half a century. At tlie age of 84, lie 
married Miss Board man, a deaf mute, who brought him several children, all of whom 
had the sense of hearing and could speak. His oldest son became an Episcopal 
clergyman. 

CLERGY (Gr. clews, a lot, an inheritance), a term very generally applied to the min- 
isters of the Christian religion, in contradistinction to the laity (q.v.). This use of the 
term is very ancient, and appears to have gradually become prevalent, as the ministers 
of religion more and more exclusively, instead of the members of the Christian church 
equally, began to be regarded as God’s “heritage” and “priesthood” (1 Pet. ii. 9, and 
v. 8), consecrated to him, and peculiarly his. The distinction between the C. and the 
laity became more marked through the multiplication of offices and titles among the C., 
the ascription to them of a place in the Christian church similar to that of the priests 
and Levites in the Jewish church, with peculiar rights and privileges, their assumption 
of a peculiar dress and of official insignia, the growth of monastic institutions, and the 
introduction of celibacy. In harmony with the notions on which this distinction is 
founded, is that of an indelible or almost indelible character derived from ordination, 
so that a renunciation of the clerical office is either viewed as an impossibility, or a sort 
of apostasy, These notions in their highest degree belong to the church of Rome. 
In the Protestant churches, the distinction between O. and laity is much less wide; and 
although the same terms are often used, it is rather conventionally than in their full 
signification. The employment of official robes by tlie 0. preceded their assumption oi 
a peculiar ordinary dress, and is not so intimately connected with any peculiar pre- 
tensions. Among the privileges accorded to the C. by the Roman emperors, and in 
the middle ages, was exemption from civil offices; among the rights asserted by them, 
and which caused much dispute, was exemption from lay jurisdiction, even m cases 
of felony. The C. were distinguished into the higher C. and the lower Cl, the latter 
including janitors, acolytes, lectors, exorcists, etc. The term secular G. is the desig- 
nation of priests of the church of Rome who are not of any religious order, but .have 
the care of parishes. Monks who are in holy orders are designated regular clergy . See 
Benefit of Clergy. 

CLERK, in the middle ages, designated an ecclesiastic — the term indicating a man 
of science or of learning — extended at a later period to mean a complimentary title for 
men of learning, whether of the church or not. In modern times it indicates any one 
who makes and keeps records, public or private; but in the law it is. still an appellation 
of tlie clergy. In the United States there is an official clerk to each house of congress, 
and to each house of a state legislature; also there are county, city, and town clerks, 
and others of lesser importance. In the law, the clerk is an important officer of any 
court. In mercantile and other business life there are almost innumerable varieties of 
clerks. 

CLERK, Ship’s, is a civil officer on board a ship of war, under the immediate orders 
of tlie captain. He keeps all the captain’s documents, which arc very numerous; such 
us the ship’s log, remarks on coasts and anchorages, the muster-book, etc. 

CLERK, John, of Eldin, Mid-Lothian, Scotland, inventor of the modern British sys- 
tem of breaking the enemy’s line at sea, was the 6th son of sir John Clerk of Penicuick, 
bark Though not a naval man, he studied deeply both the theory and practice of naval 
tactics, and in 1779 communicated to his friends a new maneuver for “breaking the 
enemy’s line” in a naval battle. Visiting London the following year, lie had som<Tcon-- 
ferences on the subject with naval officers, among whom was 'sir Charles Douglas, lord 
Rodney’s captain of the fleet in the memorable action of April 12, 1782, when the experi- 
ment was tried for the first time, and a decisive victory gained over the French. The 
principle was adopted by all British admirals, and led to many signal naval victories. 
In 1782, O. prink'd 50 copies of his Essay on Natal Tactics, for "private distribution 
among his friends. It was reprinted and published in 1790: the 2d, 8d, and 4th parts 
were ^ added in 1 797 ; and the work was republished entire in 1804, with a preface 
explaining the oi.gin of his discoveries. The maneuver was claimed by sir Howard 
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Douglas for his father, admiral sir Charles Douglas, but C.’s right to it is indisputable. 
He died May 10, 1812. — His son, John Clerk (lord Eldin), an eminent Scottish judge, 
born in April, 1757, was educated for the profession of the law, and in 1785, was admitted 
advocate. Distinguished for great clearness of perception and admirable powers of 
reasoning, he had for many years the largest practice at the Scottish, bar, and m 1823 
was raised to the bench, when he assumed the judicial title of lord Eldin. He possessed 
a quaint sarcastic humor, and a coarse but ready wit, which, with his lameness and other 
bodily peculiarities, rendered him one of the most remarkable Edinburgh characters of 
his time. He died in that city in June, 1832. 

CLERK, Parish, an official in the church of England, who leads the responses in a 
congregation, and assists in the services of public worship, at funerals, etc., but is not 
in holy orders. There is usually one in each parish. In cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, there are several of these lay-clerks; and in some cases they form a corporate 
body, having a common estate, besides payments from the chapter. Before the refor- 
mation, the duties were always discharged by clergymen. 

CLERK to tiie BIG-RE T. See Writer to the Signet. 

CLERMONT, a co. in s.w. Ohio, on the Ohio river, reached by the Marietta and 
Cincinnati, and the Cincinnati and Muskingum valley railroads; 462 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 
84,268. The soil is fertile; productions, wheat, corn, butter, "wool, tobacco, etc. Co. 
seat, Batavia. 

CLERMORT (in the middle ages. Clams Mans, or Clarmontmm) is the name of several 
towns in France. The most important is the capital of the department of Puy-de-Dome, 
Clermont-Ferrand (the Augustonemetum of the Romans, in the country of the Arvenii), 
which is finely situated on a gentle elevation between the rivers Bedat and Allier, at the 
foot of a range of extinct volcanoes, crowned by the peak of Fuy-de-D6me, about 5 m. 
distant from the town. It, consists of the two towns of C. and Mon tf errand, upwards of 
a mile distant from one another, and connected by a line avenue of trees. C. contains 
several remarkable buildings: the old Gothic cathedral, the corn and linen hall, the the- 
ater, and the liotel-dieu, or hospital. C. has several educational and scientific institu- 
tions, and a public library, in which are preserved some curious BISS. Pop. ! 7G, 87,074, 
who carry on the manufacture of linen, woolen cloth, hosiery, paper, etc., and an exten- 
sive traffic in the produce of the district, and in the transit trade between Paris and the s. 
of France. There are two mineral springs in the town, which are used for bathing. That 
of St. Alyre is most remarkable, having deposited in the course of ages an immense mass 
of limestone; and the deposit at one part forms over a rivulet a natural bridge 21 ft. long.. 
The whole district abounds in suck springs. A multitude of Roman antiquities attest 
the Roman origin of the city. In the middle ages, C. was the residence of the counts 
of the same name, and became the seat of one of the oldest bishopries of France. Sev- 
eral ecclesiastical councils were held here, the most remarkable of which was that in 
1095, at which the first crusade was instituted by Urban II. A statue has been erected 
to Pascal, who was a native of Clermont. 

CLEEM6RT-BE-L0DEVE, a t. in the department of Ilerault, 23 m. w.n.w. of Mont- 
pellier, agreeably situated on the declivity of a hill, crowned by the ruins of an old castle. 
It has extensive manufactures of woolen cloth. Pop. ’76, 5,685. 

CLERMONT EN BEAU YOISIS (Clermont Sub Oise), a t. in France, 30 in. n. of 
Paris; pop. ’72, 5,774. The town-hall, and church of St. Simon, date from the 18th c., 
and the Hill on which the town is built is surmounted by an old castle of the 10th or 
11th c., now transformed into a penitentiary for women. C. was an important post in 
the middle ages. It was frequently taken and retaken in the wars with the English,'', 
and in 1487 it was surrendered to them as a ransom for the French leader, La Hire. 
Cassini, the astronomer, was born here. 

CLE'RUS, a genus of insects of the order eoleoptera, section pentamera , and of the 

t reat family or sub-section serrieornes. They are beautiful beetles, generally found on 
owers, and often on those of umbelliferous plants, but their larva* feed on the larva* 
of different kinds of bees: those of G. apiarian — a rare insect in Britain, but common in 
some parts of Europe— on the larvae of the hive-bee. It is about half an inch long, 
greenish, the wing-cases scarlet with purplish blue bands. How the larvae of this and 
other insects should be able to carry on their ravages with impunity, in a bee-hive, t has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained. 

CLJERY, Jean Baptiste, 1759-1809; one of the devoted friends of Louis XVT., and 
one of the few attendants permitted to share his prison. A few' days before the kings 
execution Louis shared a loaf of bread with C., that being the onlV proof of regard be 
was able to show him. C. published an account of the king’s imprisonment. 

CLESINGER, Jean Baptiste Auguste, b. 18:20; a French sculptor who first 
became noted by his bust of Scribe. Among a great many works from Ms chisel are 
-“Girl Bitten by a Serpent,” “Liberty,” “Fraternity,” “ Gypsv Girl,” “Cleopatra in 
the Presence of Caesar,” statues of Louise of ’Sayoy arid Sappho; equestrian slat tuns of 
Francis I. and Napoleon I., for the Louvre; busts of Charlotte Corday, the emperor of 
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Russia, and the king of Prussia, for the Hotel de Ville. He married the daughter 
of the famous authoress, George Sand. 

CLETHRA, a genus of shrubs of the order ericacem. It is the white alder or sweet 
pepperbush, foundln ail the states from Canada to the gulf. The flowers are white and 
fragrant. 

CLEVELAND (Cliff-land), a wild mountainous ; district, with some picturesque fertile 
valley s, forming the e, part of the N. Iiiding of Yorkshire between Whitby and the 
Tees* Geologically, it consists of inferior oolite, but the coast and w. border are formed 
of lias. In the s. the hills rise 1800 to. 1850 feet. An extraordinary change has been 
wrought in the aspect of the country by a rich discovery of ironstone in the 0. hills; 
since* 185 i, lonely hamlets have become populous towns. The ironstone is chiefly an 
argillaceous carbonate, inferior in quality to the ironstone of the coal-measures. See 
Middlesborouoh. 

CLEVELAND, next to Cincinnati the most commercial city in Ohio, stands on the s, 
shore of lake Erie, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, in lat. 41° 80' n., and long. 81° 47' 
west. The harbor is one of the best on the coast; and has been rendered still more 
available by extending a pier on either side into deeper water. By means of this secure 
and commodious haven, C., with the aid of artificial works in both directions, has navi- 
gable communications with the Atlantic ocean on the one hand, and with the head of lake 
Superior oil the other; while to the s. it connects itself with the basin of the Mississippi 
and the gulf of Mexico through a canal which enters the Ohio at Portsmouth, about 200 
m. below Pittsburg. C. is also the terminus of railways converging from almost every 
quarter. With so many advantages in its favor, it' could hardly fail to grow ancl 
prosper. It is celebrated for its ship-building, and is becoming rapidly more and more 
important for its manufactures. Among these are copper-smelting, iron-rolling, coal- 
oil refining, the making of iron from ore, nail manufactories, etc. In 1874, the imports 
ancl exports were valued at 1,876,108 dollars. C. was founded in 1796, but it does not 
appear to have attained anything like its present late of progress before 1840, Between 
that year and 1850, the population increased from 6,071 to 17,084; in 1860, it was 48.147; 
in 1870, it was 92,829; and in 1875 it was -above 150,000. Many of the streets of O. are 
lined with trees, whence it is called “ Forest city.” C. has numerous public schools, 
colleges, public buildings, charitable ' institutions, 100 churches, 50 newspapers ancl 
periodicals, etc. Magnificent works were erected at the cost of about 800,000 dollars, 
to supply the city with water from lake Erie. 

CLEYELANB (ante), the second city of Ohio, on the southern shore of lake Erie, 
170 m. w. of Buffalo, and 180 m. n. of Columbus, has grown to its present dimensions 
from a small town originally surveyed and settled in 1796 by gen. Moses Cleveland, one 
of the directors of the Connecticut land company, 'for whom it was named. It is the 
chief port of the f ‘ western reserve,” and the capital of Cuyahoga county. It is divide d 
into two parts connected with each other by bridges crossing the Cuyahoga river, •which 
here empties into the lake. The harbor, which has been much improved by the national 
government, is one of the best on the lake. The most beautiful portion or the city lies 
upon a sandy bluff on the e. side of the river, from 60 to 150 ft. above the surface of 
the lake. The whole city is laid out with good taste, mostly in squares, the principal 
streets being from 80 to i20 ft. wide, and one having a width of 182 feet. Shade trees, 
the maple predominating, are so abundant that the place is properly called the “Forest 
city.” Euclid avenue, lined with elegant private residences, each of which is sur- 
rounded with ample grounds, is acknowledged to be the handsomest .street in the 
country. Superior street, having a width of 132 ft., is occupied by the banks and the 
fashionable retail stores. Monumental park, in the center of the city, with an area of 
ten acres, as originally laid out, is now crossed by streets at right angles, and so divided 
into four smaller squares, beautifully shaded and carefully kept!" In one of these 
squares is a handsome fountain, in another a pool and a cascade, and a statue of com- 
modore Perry, the hero of the battle of lake Erie, erected m 1860 at a cost of $8,000. 
West of the river is another finely shaded park, called the circle, with a beautiful foun- 
tain in the center. The city cemetery, on Eric street, contains many tasteful monu- 
ments; Wood lawn cemetery, on the eastern side of the city, is rich in* monuments and 
statuary; Lake View cemetery, containing 300 acres, 5 m. from the city, is elevated 250 
ft. above the level of the lake. Besides these there are the Roman Catholic and several 
smaller cemeteries. Water for the city is obtained by means of a tunnel under the 
lake, and is distributed from a reservoir on the highest elevation w. of the river. The 
principal public buildings are of stone, and present a fine appearance. The United 
States building contains the custom-house, post-office, anil rooms for the federal courts. 
The co. court-house and city hall occupy conspicuous places, and are well adapted to their 
several uses. The house of correction ‘is a large and handsome edifice, costing $170,000. 
The C. medical college is an imposing structure, and the city infirmary, five stories 
high, cost $25,000. The union railway station, a massive structure of stone, is one of 
the largest buildings of the kind in tlie -world. The high schools and several of the 
churches are very handsome structures. The public library was opened in 1869 with 
6,300 volumes, and contains 20.Q00 at the present time. It is supported by a tax of 
fa of a mill on the city valuation. The mercantile library has an endowment of $23,000, 
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and ^contains 10,500 volumes. There are several smaller libraries* Charity (St. Vin- 
cent s) iiospital, opened in 18 86, with a capacity for 200 patients, was built^by private 
subscription.- J lie city infirmary is maintained at an annual expense of $14^000. In 
ls . a /f rm > the annual products of which amount to more than 
I 1U ’ 3 U ‘. .. i0 clt J hospital has no endowment, but enjoys an annual income of $7,000 
tiorn donations and the rental of its beds. The foundling hospital is supported in the 
same way. The homeopathic hospital, founded by the faculty of the C. homeopathic 
college, provides for the wants of an increasing number of patients. The United States 
marine hospital, for the benefit of sailors, is supported by appropriation from congress 
sn +i l Jf 1 ?, 0 , 11 J . ie sailo j’ s the O. district. The house for the aged poor, founded 
IbfiHiy tue little sisters, of the poor,” is supported by private charity. The house 1 ' for 
working-women founded 1869, owns its buildings and grounds, but has no other 
lm°nnn Uel QV * he Protestant orphan asylum, chartered 1853, lias an endowment of 
r 0 ’ i ? ry s :t f nale or P h an asylum, founded 1851, and its tributary, St. Joseph, 

founded loo9, have but a small endowment. St. Vincent’s male orphan asylum, 
founded lbo2, has many inmates, but no endowment. Besides these, the Jewish 
orphan asylum, the Bethel home for the destitute, and the children’s aid society, 
inn e Vn lT ! !lSi aS highly useful chanties. Tlie churches of the city number more than 
100, lo of which are Bo man Catholic, and the rest divided in varying proportions 
between the several I rotestant denominations. The Roman Catholics sustain two eon- 
\ent^ and the evangelical 1 rotestants a young men’s Christian association. The public 
schools are well organized and efficiently managed. The seminary for women is a 
flourishing institution so also is the union business college. The Roman Catholics 
have 11 academies and schools. The state law college lias" a library of 2,500 volumes 

v ^ number ° f ? tu ? e . nts * - Tlie °* college (attached to the unB 

veisity oi \v ooatei) was organized in 1843, and graduates annually a large number of 
students. I he homeopathic medical college, founded in 1849, is flourishing. C con- 
tains 6 national banks, with an aggregate capital of more than $4,000,000, 2 savings 
banks, 9 insurance companies, 3 markets, and more than 30 hotels. Five or six o T eat 
hnes of railroad center here, and the Ohio canal connects lake- Erie at tins point witli 
the Ohio river. It was this canal, completed in 1834, that first gave a great impetus to 
the commerce of the city. Seven street railway companies connect all parts of "the 

S W T1 .• N ; u . m f ous . stea ?ers ply between C. and all other ports on the 

lake. • 1 he manufacturing industries of .the city are varied and extensive and increas- 
ing witu great rapidity. They embrace iron, coal, refined petroleum, sulphuric acid 

.machines, railroad cars, marble, white 

UDw’wds of ioonon onn h ioi l !} these i“ ld . -other manufactures is estimated at 
upwaicis or -jivl), 006,000. In IS <3, the wages paid to laborers in the mmv> tn.-» n oaa 

mauufactunng establishments amounted to about $7,500,000. The assessed valuation 
lltr J*? E?P‘ fC. aUOTerent perffids^was as Bffiow s! 

1880’ mm°’ °’ 1So0, 1000 ’* lb40, 6 > 0A; 1850 > 17 > 034 ; I860, 43,4X7; 1870, 9^018; 


, ,> ^ 'V wmimmu,. uenmry; Vommndik 

tare; Umpcndmni of Okmlml Literature; and Lyra Americana 

wiks Of Htmrr VI T w. V ° h n a commanding, rock, in which Anne ofVleves,' one of the 

ooMpgfcite ckuId',\vhich^a^ l frou7thM4Hi^ 



ba r; aic!i ^ 

cormr.d r th ° Iow ? r COTner of square sails, and the aftermost lower 

c ^ B ryy s r 0 

CLEW an inlet of the .Allan tic, on tlie w eo?mt rvf iT<nm t i _■» 
deep by 8 broad. Some of the mountains on the n rise 1^00 fif‘>500 ft* 5 wif'i H m * 
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carboniferous limestone, and Cambrian strata form the shores of the bay, which are 
generally bold and rocky, but have many small harbors and fishing* stations. The upper 
part of the bay contains an archipelago, BOO fertile and cultivated islets. At the entrance 
of the bay is Clare isle, 44 by 2 m., composed of old red sandstone and Cambrian rocks, 
and rising 1520 feet. 

CLICHE (Fr.), the impression made by a die in melted tin, or other fusible metal. It 
is the proof of a medalist’s or die-sinker’s work, by which they judge of the effect, and 
ascertain the stage of progress which they have reached before the die is hardened. The 
same term is applied by the French to stereotype casts from wood-cuts. 

CLICHY, a t. of France, in the department of Seine, about four m. n.w. of Paris, of 
which it forms a suburb. It has manufactures of white-lead and chemical products. 
Pop. 14,366. 

CLICK-BEETLE, the popular name of many species of coleopterous insects of the 
tribe elatendes (see Elater), the parents of the destructive larvae too well known to farm- 
ers by the name of wire- worms (q.v.). They derive the name click-beetle from the 
sound which they make when, being laid on their back on any hard substance, they 
regain their feet by a spring, in the manner characteristic of the tribe to which they 
belong. The British species are numerous, the largest not quite half an inch long; none 
of them brilliantly colored; all very similar in form, rather elongated, and the thorax 
and abdomen nearly of equal breadth throughout. Skip-jack is another popular name 
for them. The striped click-beetle ( agriotes [cataphagus or elater] Uneatus) is the parent 
of a very destructive kind of wire-worm. 

CLIENT, See Agent and Client. See also Principal and Agent, Patron, 
Counsel. 


CLIFFOBD, William Kingdon, late prof, of applied mathematics and mechan- 
ics at University college, London, and one of the foremost mathematicians of his time, 
was b. at Exeter, May*4, 18^45. He was educated at a school in his native town, at King’s 
college, London, and at Trinity college, Cambridge. While at Trinity, he did not con- 
fine himself to examination ’subjects, but read largely in the great mathematical writers, 
and was second wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 1867. At this time, while excel- 
ling in gymnastics, he would also solve and propound problems in the pages of the Edu- 
cational Times , and could discuss with ease complicated theorems of solid geometry 



without the aid of paper or diagram. A high-churchman at first, C. before taking his 
degree threw off all conventional restraints, and eagerly discussed some of the religious 
questions of the day. In Aug., 4871, heVas elected to the chair of mathematics and 
mechanics at University college, London, -which post lie retained until his untimely 
death at Madeira, Mar. 3, 1879. C. first established his reputation as an original thinker 
with the faculty of expressing scientific thought in plain and simple language by a lec- 
turtfat the royal institution, On Some of the ttonditiom of Mental Development He was 
a valued member of the London mathematical society, contributing to the Proceedings; 
for a time lie acted as secretary, and afterwards vice-president of the mathematical and 
physical section of the British association ; he also lectured to the Sunday lecture society 
on such subjects as' Ether; Atoms; and 2 he Sun's Place in the Universe. The versatility of 
his mind for philosophical and scientific discussion was further shown by his varied con- 
tributions to periodical literature. Besides these articles, he issued the first part of a 
larger text-book, Elements of Dynamics (1878). — See C.’s Lectures and Essays , edited by 
Leslie Stephen and F. Pollock, 1879. 

CLIFTON, a beautiful and favorite watering-place in the s.w r . of Gloucestershire, 
forming the western suburb and part of the parliamentary borough of Bristol. It is 
built m the sides and top of a carboniferous limestone hill, 308 ft. high; commands fine 
picturesque views; and is separated from a similar cliff by a deep" chasm on the s., 
through which, flows the navigable Avon. The rock abounds in fossils and quartz, or 
Bristol diamonds. It lias a tepid spring of 78° F. which contains carbonic acid and 
salts of magnesia, and was brought into notice about 1695; but the former popularity of 
the spa has declined, and the pump-room has been destroyed. At the time of the great 
Lisbon earthquake, this water became red; and the Avon, which rises here 85 ft. at high 
water, suddenly turned back. On Clifton Down are some remains of a Roman camp, 
510 by 300 feet. An extensive camp is in good preservation on the opposite side of the 
gorge, with which C. is connected by a suspension bridge, 275 ft. above low water, and 
703 ft. in span. C. college ranks among the best English schools. Bee Bristol. 

CLIFTON, a i in Ontario, Canada, on the Niagara river, a m. below the falls; pop. 
about 3,500. It has a large trade with the United States, and is an important station on 
the Great Western, and Erie and Michigan railways. Its situation near the falls attracts 
to it a great number of tourists. 

CLIMAC'TEBIC YE^K. . It was long believed that certain years in the life of man had 
a peculiar significance to him, and were the critical points, as it were, of his health and 
fortunes. The mystical number 7 and its multiples (e.g., 85, 49) constituted crises of this 
kind. The most important of all was the 63d year, called, by way of eminence, the 
“climacteric year” or “grand climacteric/ 5 which was supposed to be fatal to most 
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numbers 7* auiM). 0 attiibuted to the fact, that it is the multiple of the two mystical 
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■vent, the deposition of moisture from the atmosphere to such a degree as to cause 
droughts, a result strikingly exemplified in some of the smaller West India islands, and 
the tendency to which is said to be manifested on tlie great scale in the eastern part of 
the continent of North America. 

The important and difficult subject of 0. will be found further elucidated in some of 
the principal geographical articles, and in the articles AGFacui/ruRE, Arboriculture, 
Atmosphere, Meteorology, Monsoons, Bain, Seasons, Storms, Trade-winds, 
Wind. 

CLI MAX, a Greek word signifying primarily a stair, and in rhetoric, that artifice 
which consists in placing before the mind of the reader or hearer a series of propositions 
or objects so arranged that the least forcible strikes it first, and the others rise by suc- 
cessive gradations in impressiveness. 

CLIMBERS, Seat mores, in ornithology, an order of birds generally characterized by 
having two toes before opposed by two* toes behind, so as to adapt their feet in a remark- 
able degree for the purpose of grasping the branch of a tree or any similar object. Many 
have not two toes permanently”. directed backwards, but have the power of turning one 
of the front toes backwards at pleasure. Some have only three toes, but yet on other 
accounts are unhesitatingly ranked in this order. The families of the 0., however, 
differ very much in many respects, although agreeing in the structure of their feet. To 
this order belong parrots, toucans, trogons, barbets, woodpeckers, and cuckoos. It has 
been objected to the name CL, that although very descriptive of the habits of some birds 
of this order, as woodpeckers, it is not very applicable to others, as cuckoos, whilst 
there are birds of other orders, as creepers, which possess this habit in the greatest 
degree; and the name has been changed by some ornithologists into yoke-footed or zygo- 
daetylous birds. It is generally the outer front toe which is directed backward in tins 
order; but in the trogons, the first and second toes are opposed to the third and fourth. 

CLIMBING FERN, Hygodium palrnatum, a species of fern found, rarely, from Mas- 
sachusetts to Virginia and Kentucky, remarkable for climbing or twining around weeds 
and shrubs. The leaves are broadly palmate, and the fertile frondlets form a panicle 
upon the upper portion of the stem. It is prized for interior decoration of houses. 

CLIMBING PERCH, Anabas scandem , the only well-ascertained species of a genus of 
fishes, from which the family '-andbasidee (q.v.) derives its name. It is a native of rivers 
and ponds in most parts of the East Indies. It is about 6 in. long. In general form, it 
somewhat, resembles a perch, and the resemblance is increased by the large scales and 
the spiny dorsal fin. That this fish climbs trees, has been asserted by observers whose 
veracity and accuracy cannot easily be questioned; yet others, who have enjoyed ample 
opportunity of observation, express great doubt concerning this habit. In climbing, 
the fish is said to suspend itself by its spiny gill-covers, and by fixing its anal fin in 
cavities of the bark, urging its way upwards by distending and contracting its body. 
There is no doubt that it often leaves pools when they are in danger of being dried up, 
and travels in search of water. Though these fisli are sometimes compelled in tlieir dis- 
tress to travel by day, and have been met in the glare of noon toiling along a dusty road, 
their migrations are generally performed at night or in early morning, whilst the grass is 
still wet with dew. Climbing perches are plentiful in' the Ganges, and the boatmen have 
been known to keep them for five or six days in an earthen pot without water, using 
daily what they wanted, and finding them as lively as when just caught. 

CLIMBING PLANTS, or Climbers, are, in the most extensive and popular sense of 
the term, those plants which, having weak stems, seek support from other objects, 
cliiefly from other plants, in order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is accom- 
plished in very different ways. Some climb by means of small root-like processes grow- 
ing from the stem, as the ivy; some by means of cirri or tendrils, which twine round 
branches of trees, etc. (see Cirrus); some by adhering disks, of which a beautiful 
instance is to be seen in the well-known Virginian creeper; and many by the twining of 
their oivn stems around those to which they cling. Twining plants generally turn only 
in one direction, either from right to left, or from left to right. The scarlet-runner and 
passion-flower are examples of the former; the honeysuckle and hop of the latter. 
Twining plants are not always included under the designation climbing plants. The 
woody twining plants, which form one of tlie most remarkable features of tropical 
forests, are often called lianas (q.v.). 

CLINCH, a co. in s.e. Georgia, on the Florida border, intersected by the Little 
Suwannee river and the Atlantic and Gulf railroad; 1000 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 4,188—838 
colored.. It is a level and swampy region; chief productions, rice, corn, cotton, oats, 
etc. Co. seat, Magnolia. 

CLINCHER-BIJILT, or Clinker-built, is a name applied in ship-building, when 
the lower edges of thfe side-planks overlap the row next under them, 'like slates on the 
roof of a house. If the planks are all smooth, meeting edge to edge, the construction is 
called carvel-built This construction requires that the seams should be very close, and 
calked with oakum. Boats are often diagonal-built ; two layers of planking, rising in 
opposite directions from the keel at an angle of 45°. In iron ships, the clincher arrange- 
ment is called lap-jointed, and the carvel arrangement jump-jointed. 
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CLINCH RIVER, rising in s.w. Virginia, flows into Tennessee between Clinch and 
Poi7e.ll mountains, joining with the Hoiston, and forming the Tennessee. Its length is 
about 200 miles. 

GLINGMAN, Thomas Lanier, b. N. C., 1812; graduated from the university of 
North Carolina in 1882; practiced law, and was elected a member of the state legislature 
and of congress. In 1858, he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the U. S. senate. In the 
rebellion he sided with the confederacy, was expelled from the senate, and served as a 
col. in the confederate army. 

CLINGMAN’S DOME, the highest peak of the Smoky mountains in North Carolina 
on the border of Tennessee. It is 6,600 ft. above the sea level; and is the second highest 
of the Appalachians. 

CLINIC BAPTISM (Gr. Mine, a bed), in the ancient church, baptism administered to a 
person on a sick-bed or death-bed. The practice and the term alike indicate notions 
concerning baptism which have no foundation in Scripture, and which, although once 
extremely prevalent, have now almost entirely disappeared. 

CLINIC MEDICINE is that department of the art which is occupied with the investiga- 
tion of diseases at the bedside, or individually. " 

CLINKSTONE, or Phonolite, is a grayish green f eld spathic rock, remarkable for its 
tendency to lamination, which is sometimes such that it affords tiles for rooting. It is 
a compact homogeneous rock, passing gradually into gray basalt. The slabs give a 
metallic ring cr “clink” when struck with a hammer, whence its name. It occurs in 
volcanic districts. 

CLINOM'ETEE, an instrument for the purpose of taking the dip and strike of a 
stratum. It consists of a compass provided with a small spirit-level, and on the lid — 
which can he fixed at right angles to the compass-box — there is a small graduated quad- 
rant, and a plumb-line. 

CLINTON, a co. in s.w. Illinois, on Kaskaskia river, intersected by the Ohio and 
Mississippi and the Illinois Central, railroads; 420 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 18.718. It consists of 
fertile prairies with tracts of forest land. Productions chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, 
Carlyle. 

CLINTON, a co. in central Indiana, reached by the Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 
Lafayette railroad; 482 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 23,473. Its surface is mostly of forest and 
prairie lands; chief business, agriculture. Co. seat, Frankfort. 

CLINTON, a co. in e. Iowa, on the Mississippi river, intersected by the Chicago 
and North-western railroad ; 696 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 86,764. It has a surface v of prairie and 
forest, with generally fertile soil, producing the usual agricultural crops. Co. seat, 
Clinton. 

CLINTON, a co. i i. s. Kentucky, on the border of Tennessee, bounded n. bv the 
Cumberland river; 850 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7,212—810 colored. The surface is hilly, and 
in some parts mountainous. Agriculture is the chief business, Co. seat, Albany. 

CLINTON, a co. inu central Michigan, on Grand, Maple, and Looking-glass rivers, 
reached by the Detroit, Larfsing, and Lake Michigan, the Jackson, Lansing, and Sagi- 
naw, and the Detroit and Milwaukee railroads. The chief business of the people is 
agriculture. Co. seat, St. John’s. Pop. ’80, 27,534. 

CLINTON, a co. in n.w. Missouri, reached by the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the 
Cameron and Kansas City, and a branch of the North Missouri railroads; 460 sq.m.; 
pop. '80, 16,073—975 colored. The surface is chiefly prairie, but there is plenty of wood- 
land. Productions agricultural. Co. seat, Plattsburg. 

CLINTON, a co. in n.e. New York, on the Canada border, bounded e. by lake 
Champlain, and s. by Ausafcle river, and traversed by the Vermont and Canada, the 
Montreal and Plattsburg, and the Whitehall and Plattsburg railroads; 952 sq.m. ; pop. 
’80, 50,901. The soil is fertile, level near the lake, and hilly further inland. There is 
abundance of iron ore of the lest quality. Chief productions, wheat, corn, oats, buck- 
wheat, bay, butter, wool, and naple sugar. The Clinton state prison is at Dannemora, 
in this eoiinty. Co. seat, Platt: burg. 

CLINTON, a co. in s.w. Ohio, traversed by the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley, 
and the Marietta and Cincinnati railroads; 467 sq.m.; pop. ’80,27,589. Surface undu- 
lating, and soil fertile. The chief business is agriculture. Co. seat, Wilmington. 

CLINTON, a co. in central Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna river, traversed by 
the West Branch canal, the Philadelphia and Erie, and a division of the Pennsylvania 
Central railroads. Surface mountainous; chief occupations, agriculture and lumbering 
Co. seat, Lock Haven. Pop. ’80, 26,278—284 colored. 

CLINTON, a city in Clinton co., Iowa, on the Mississippi river, 42 m. above Daven- 
port; pop. ’70, 6,129, It is on the Chicago and North-western railroad, at the junction 
of several other railroads. The Mississippi is crossed at Clinton by a bridge 4,100 ft. 
long. In the city are the i 'pair shops of the railroad, and a number of manufactories. 
It has a large and rapidly L .creasing trade. 
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CLINTON, the seat of justice of East Feliciana parish, La.; 85 m. n.w. of New 
Orleans; pop. ’70, 980—207 colored. There is railroad communication with Port Hudson. 

CLINTON, a t. in Worcester co., Mass., 82 m. w. of Boston, on the Nashua river; 
pop. ’80, 8,030. The people are extensively engaged in manufacturing carpets, cotton 
and woolen goods, boots and shoes, etc. The Bostyu, Clinton, and Fitchburg, and the 
Worcester and Nashua railroads reach the village. 

CLINTON, a t. in Hunterdon co., N. J., 81 m. n.w. of Trenton, on the s. branch of 
Raritan river, and the New Jersey Central railroad; pop. ’80, 2,975; of the borough, 
785. It is in the midst of a fine agricultural region, and has many important manu> 
factories. 

CLINTON, a village in Oneida co., N. Y., on Oriskany creek and the Chenango 
canal, and the Utica and Binghamton railroad; pop. ’70, 1640. It is the seat of Hamil- 
ton college, and a place of important manufacturing business. 

CLINTON, a village in Huron co., province of Ontario, Canada, 18 m. from 
Goderich, on a branch of the Grand Trunk railroad; pop. about 2000. Near the place 
are valuable salt wells, and a deposit of rock-salt 20 ft. thick. There are various manu- 
factories. 

CLINTON, Chahles, 1690-1773; a native of Ireland, and progenitor of the Clintons 
of New York, of whom his grandson De Witt was the most famous. The grandfather 
of Charles was an adherent of Charles I., and fled to the n. of Ireland on the fall of the 
king. After a voyage in which a number of the emigrants starved to death, C. landed 
at cape Cod in 1729, and in 1781 settled in Ulster co., N. Y., where he was a farmer, a 
land surveyor, and a judge of the local court. In 1756, with two of his sons, he served 
in the campaign against Fort Frontenae. 

CLINTON, De Witt, an American statesman of English origin, son of a maj.gen, 
in the U. S. army, and descended, on his mother’s side, from the Dutch family of De 
Witt, was b. in i769, at Little Britain, state of New York. Being admitted to the bar, 
he became .private secretary to his uncle, gen. George Clinton, till the end of his adminis- 
tration in 1785. In 1797, he was elected a member of the New York legislature, and in 
1801, chosen a senator of the United States. Subsequently, he was elected mayor of 
New York, from which office the violence of political parties occasioned his retirement 
in 1815. Between 1817 and his death in 1828, he was repeatedly governor of New York 
state. The formation of the great canal from lake Erie to the Hudson was mainly owing 
to Ills persevering endeavors. He was a member of most of the literary and scientific 
institutions of the United States, and of several of those of Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe. Besides various fugitive pieces, his productions consist of speeches, 
governor’s messages, discourses before various institutions, addresses to the army, coni-' 
inu ideations regarding Lake Erie canal, and judicial opinions. 

CLINTON, De Witt (ante), 1769-1828; b. N. Y. , was the son of James Clinton and 
Mary De Witt, and grandson of Charles the immigrant from Ireland. His paternal ances- 
tors, although long resident in Ireland, were of "English origin, and his mother was of 
Dutch -French blood. He was educated at Columbia college, graduating with high honors. 
Choosing the law for his vocation, he studied under Samuel Jones, afterwards chief 
justice of the United States superior court. Admitted to the bar in 1788, G. entered 
immediately into political life, becoming an arder f supporter of his unde, George Clinton, 
who was governor of the state (from 1777 to 1795 and from 1801 to 1804), and the leader of 
the republican party. Young C. took an active interest in the adoption of the federal 
constitution, and reported for the press the proceedings of the convention held for that 
purpose; about the same time and afterwards acting" as his uncle’s private secretary. 
His first office was secretary of the board of regents of the university; and the next, 
secretary of the board of commissioners of state fortifications. He opposed the adminis- 
tration of John Adams, and also that of John Jay, governor of the state ; but while oppos- 
ing Adams’s hostility to France, he raised arid commanded an artillery company to 
resist the French in case war should come. In 1797, he was elected to the state assem- 
bly as a representative of New York city, where he made his residence, and the next 
year was chosen state senator for four years'. By virtue of his senatorial office, C. 
became a member of the council of appointment, a body consisting of one senator from 
each district to whom the governor made nominations for state and local offices. Up 
to this time the governor had exercised the exclusive right to make nominations; but C. 
vigorously attacked the system, and succeeded in procuring an amendment to the con- 
stitution giving the members of the council of appointment equal rights of nomination 
with the governor. During this period C. found time to devote himself to scientific and 
social questions, studying natural history, and other sciences. The protection and 
improvement of the public health, and the enactment of laws in favor of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, and especially the use of steam in navigation, engaged his 
restless mind. He labored also for the abolition of slavery, and of its kindred barbar- 
ism, imprisonment for debt. In 1799, wlien but 83 years of age, he was appointed a 
senator of the United States, •where’ he greatly increased his popularity, particularly by 
liis wise and moderate counsel in a high excitement then existing against Spain in com 
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I sequence of alleged violation of treaty stipulations affecting tlie Mississippi and its 

trade. Before his term in the senate expired, C. resigned to accept the office of mayor 
of New York, an appointment made by his uncle, the governor, and the council of 
appointment. He held the mayor’s office four years ; was removed ; again appointed in 
1809; again removed in 1810 ; finally appointed in 1811, again holding four years, through 
the period of the war with England* He was also a member of the '.'state senate from 
1805 to 1811; lieutenant-governor for the next two years, and for part of this time again 
a member of the council of appointment. In 1804, his uncle, the governor, “was elected 
| vice-president of the United States, and soon afterwards, by reason of age, retired from 

political life, leaving the partisan scepter of the Clintons in the hands of De Witt, who 
speedily became the leader of the republican party in New York, and their candidate 
for president, near the close of Madison’s first term. Madison, backed by his war record, 

’ was easily nominated by the republican congressional caucus; but the 'New York sec- 

tion of the party insisted on running Clinton. The result was a disastrous defeat for 
the latter, he having hut 89 electoral votes to 128 for Madison. This severe blow led C, 
to a temporary cessation of political work, and he turned his attention to less exciting 
subjects. His partisan opponents considered his political life at an end; but they were 
wrong. He took a leading part in establishing the free -school system of New York 
city, and in the establishment and promotion of various institutions of science; in the 
improvement and modification of criminal laws; in the extension of agriculture and 
manufactures; in the relief of the poor, the improvement of morals, and the advance- 
ment of all worthy objects. For many years no important movement was made in these 
; and kindred matters with which he was not identified, and oftener than otherwise as 

the master spirit. All these, however, were little in comparison with the great object 
on which his fame securely rests — the Erie canal. He was an early and energetic advo- 
cate of internal improvements, especially such as could, connect the great lakes by navi- 
gable channels with the tide-water of Hudson river, and no man so eloquently or so 
prophetically set forth the great advantages that such works would bring to New York 
city. How these prophecies have been fulfilled the position of that city aslhe commercial 
center of the two Americas will attest. It would require many pages to record with 
what zeal, tireless energy, patience, and hope, he labored for this great object. “Clin- 
ton’s folly” was the by-word of scoffers through dark years of discouragement, but he 
never despaired, never yielded an inch, until, a dozen years after liis great political 
defeat, a line of cannon stationed at intervals along tlie much ridiculed “ ditch,” and 
starting their firing at Buffalo, awakened the people of the “Empire State” to the fact 
that the waters of lake Erie were pouring through the canal, bearing on their waves the 
message that the great lakes were on that day wedded to the ocean. In the mean time 
lie was never entirely out of the political field. In 1816, the governor (Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins) was chosen vice-president, and resigned tlie governorship. Q was, brought for- 
ward for the place, bearing not only the odium of advocating the “ big ditch” and of 
tlie crushing defeat as a presidential candidate four years before, but the additional 
ignominy of having been but one year before removed from the office of mayor of New 
York by a council of appointment controlled by his own party. To run for governor 
seemed madness, yet the innate power and greatness of the man gave him an easy vic- 
tory, and lie was elected by a heavy majority. He was re-elected? in 1820, in '1821, aqd 
, * in 1820. In 1822, he was out of the field, and his enemies once more celebrated liis 

political funeral, adding, in the course of their two years’ rule, the indignity of remov- 
j mg him from the office of commissioner of the canal then under way. This outrage 

was more than the people could bear, and C. was at once brought forward for governor, 
running against Samuel Young. The disgraced canal commissioner was elected by 
17,000 majority. He died suddenly in his chair while engaged in official duty at Albany. 
Among liis published works are Discourse before ■ the. New" York "Historical Society; Memoir . 
’ oil the Antiquities of Western New York; Letters on the Natural History and Internal 

Resources of New York; Speeches to the Legislature; and many historical and scientific 
I addresses. 

! ^ CLINTON, George, 1739-1812; b. N. Y. ; youngest son of Charles Clinton. His 

1 first noteworthy adventure was connected with privateering in the French war of 1703. 

I He was an officer in the expedition against fort Frontenac, and after the war went 

j lido tlie law and politics. He was chosen to the colonial assembly and to the continen- 

] tal congress, was made brig.gen. in the revolutionary army, and in 1777 was elected first 

I governor of the state of New York. He was re-elected, and occupied the executive 

5 chair in all for 18 successive years, and in 1800 was chosen for one more term, making 

21 years as governor. In 1804, he was elected vice-president of the United States, hold' 
ing the office until his death, or during all except 10} months of Madison’s two admin- ' 
. ■ istrations. 

I . CLINTON, Sir Henet, 1738-95; grandson of •Francis, sixth earl of Lincoln. Sir 

Henry was a maj. gen. of the British army in the American revolution, was in the battle 
, ; of Bunker Hill, and took possession of New York after the defeat of Washington’s 

; forces in the battle of Long Island, Aug. 26, 1776. In 1778, he succeeded sir William 

l Howe as commander-in-chief. He returned to England in 1782, and in 1793 he was made 

* governor of Gibraltar, where he died. - 
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CLINTOFj Hekby Fvnes, a very distinguished classical scholar, was h. Jan. 14, 
1781, at Gamston, in Nottinghamshire; educated at Southwell school, and afterwards 
at Westminster. In 1799, he went to Oxford, and in 1805 took his degree of m.a. Next 
year, he entered parliament as member for Aldborougli, which he continued to represent 
until 1820. He died Oct. 24, 1852. C.’s two great works are the fksUHellenm (1824-84), 
and Fasti JRomcmi (1845-50). They are known to all European scholars, and contain an 
immense store of learning. 

CLINTON, James, 1736—1812*; b. N. Y. ; fourth son of Charles the immigrant, and 
father of De Witt. He -went into the English army, serving as a captain in the French 
war, distinguishing himself in the capture of fort Frontenae. In the revolution he 
took the side of the colonies, and was made brig. gen. He was wounded at the capture 
of fort Clinton by the British, bu-t '.escaped .with apart of the garrison across the Hudson 
river. He was engaged against the Indians in gen. Sullivan’s Iroquois expedition, and 
was present at the siege of Yorktown and the surrender of Cornwallis, and at the evac- 
uation of New York by the English. He was a delegate to the New York convention 
which adopted the federal constitution. 

CLINTON STATE PRISON, in Clinton co., N. Y., in the t. of Dannemora; pop. 
of township, ’75, 1868. The prison comprises a number of buildings inclosed in a 
stockade which surrounds 87 acres of land. This location was chosen for the purpose 
of employing convicts in the mining and manufacture of iron, there being abundance 
of that ore on the tract belonging to the prison, or to the state. It is also" in a densely 
wooded region, and the timber furnishes the charcoal used in the furnaces. The prison 
was begun in 1844. 

CLIO, a genus of shell-less pteropodous mollusks, of which one species, G. borealis , 
is extremely abundant in the Arctic seas, and constitutes a principal part of the food of 
whales/ so that indeed the name whale's food is often given to it by wliale-tishers. It is 
scarcely an inch long; the head is furnished with six retractile tentacula; the organs of 
locomotion are two delicate fins, attached to the neck, and which in swimming are 
brought almost in contact, first above, then below. It is an active little creature, often 
coming for an instant to the surface of the water in calm weather, and then suddenly 
diving away into the depths. Myriads are seen together, and the water is sometimes so 
full of them that a whale cannot open its mouth without engulfing them in great num- 
bers. G. australis is almost as abundant in the southern seas as G. borealis in the 
northern. 

CLI'O, in Grecian mythology, the daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, the mother 
of Hyacinthus and Hymenseus. She was the muse of history and epic poetry, and was 
represented as bearing a half-opened roll of a book. 

CLIPPEE is a name familiarly given to a ship built expressly for speed. The require- 
ments of trades in which the merchandise carried was of a perishable nature, and ren- 
dered a quick passage desirable, were probably among the first causes which directed 
scientific attention to the lines of vessels for the purpose of ascertaining the form adapted 
to offer least resistance to the water. For many years the fruit-clippers have been cele- 
brated for their rapid passages ; and the opium-clippers, and slavers, have attained an 
unenviable notoriety for speed. The modifications of the old form of vessel have been 
gradual, the desideratum aimed at being the combination of the greatest carrying capa- 
city with the form: best adapted for speed. Perhaps the most successful improvements 
have been those of the Aberdeen builders,* the Americans, and Mr. Scott Russell. A G. } 
as compared with an ordinary sailing-ship, is longer and narrower (though of late the 
tendency has been to increase the beam) ; very sharp at the bows, which are generally 
hollowed more or less below the water-line;* gracefully fined away towards the stern, 
which is usually elliptical ; and, altogether, presenting the contrast of the race-horse to 
the beast of burden. Some of the 0. ships now running from Liverpool to America 
and to Australia are among file most magnificent vessels "in the world. The Lightning , 
during a voyage from Melbourne to Liverpool, ran 2,550 English miles in one week, or 
at the rate of 15-^ m. an hour during the whole period. The*Americans have fully done 
their part in introducing rapid C. ships, both for ocean and for river navigation, for 
steamers and for sailing-ships. 

CLIPPI m the COIIT. See Coining. 

, CLIS'THENES, or Cleisthenes, an Athenian, grandson of the tyrant Sicyon, 
who, after the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, took the side of the common people 
against the would-be tyrant Isagoras, and effected some changes in the constitution 
which tended to increase the rights and privileges of citizens, his object being to destroy 
the old aristocracy. He is said to have been the first to introduce the punishment of 
ostracism, and the first to suffer from it. He was banished by the Athenians, and 700 
families of his followers also were sent away; but Isagoras finally failed of his purpose, 
and Clisthenes and the banished families were recalled. 

CLI THEEOE, a parliamentary and municipal borough in the w. of Lancashire, on 
the left bank of the Kibble, 28 m. n. of Manchester, if, lies on a low eminence of car- 
boniferous limestone, at the base of Pendle hill, which is 1808 ft. high. Pendle forest 
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is celebrated as the locality of the exploits of the Lancashire witches. The main street 
runs along the. ridge of the eminence, and at its s. end are the ruins of a castle, founded 
in the time of William Rufus by the Lacys, C. has print works, cotton manufactures, 
and limekilns. It sends lime to all parts of the kingdom. About 5 in. w. of C. lies 
Stonyhurst college, the principal seat of the Jesuits in England. Pop. ’71 of the par- 
liamentary borough, 11,780. It returns one member to parliament. 

CLITUMNUS (now Clittjmko), a small river in Umbria, Italy, celebrated for the 
clearness of its waters and the beauty of the cattle raised upon its banks. Its source is 
near Spoleto, and after a course of 9 m. it takes the name of Timia. It was once so 
famous that Caligula, Honorius, and other great people made special visits to its banks. 
Near the river was a grove of cypresses, and close above the water was a temple to Cli- 
tumnus, supposed to be the same now occupied as a Christian chapel. The white cat- 
tle peculiar to the valley of the Clitumnus were held in great demand for sacrifices to 
the gods. 

CLITUS, or CLEITUS, foster-brother of Alexander the Great, who saved zllexan- 
der’s life at the battle of Granicus 334 b.c. when, with a blow of his sword, lie severed 
the arm of Spithridates which was stretched out to slay the king. He held high posi- 
tions in Alexander’s armies, and in 328 was made satrap of Bactria; but on the night 
before he was to leave for his satrapy a feast was given by Alexander in honor of the 
Dioscuri. Both the king and Clitus became excited with wine, and a wrangle ensued 
in which Alexander thrust him through with a spear and killed him. 

CLIVE, Robert, Lord, Baron of Plassey, one of the greatest warrior-statesmen of 
whom England can boast, the founder of British supremacy in India, was b. at Styche, 
m Shropshire, 1725. At school he exhibited little aptitude for learning, but was noted 
for his mischievous propensities and his fearless disposition. 6 The monotony of a clerk- 
ship in the India Civil Service at Madras, where lie arrived in 1744, had literal ly nearly 
been the death of him; it was with great joy, therefore, that he abandoned the pen for 
the sword, when, some three years after his arrival, the troubles accumulating upon the 
English in India gave him an opportunity of doing so. C. had now found his true 
sphere. The bold, fearless character had now scope enough for its development; the 
intellect which, chained to the desk, had seemed of the dullest and most common -place 
kind, in the freedom of the field became at once quick, comprehensive, and original. 
When 0. grasped the sword, English influence in India was almost extinct ; the French 
and their allies had scarcely left them even a material footing. Yet, in less than a lml f- 
a dozen years after, 0. had, in Aug., 1751, with 200 English infantry and 300 sepoys, 
marched out of Port St. David on his hazardous enterprise to attack Arcot, a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, and garrisoned by 1,200 or 1,500 of Chunda Sahib’s best troops, 
amply supplied with artillery, the decisive battle of Plassey had been fought, and Eng- 
lish power established outlie ruin of that of Prance and the native princes. The daring 
displayed in the capture of Arcot, and the intrepidity and fortitude exhibited in its 
defence by G. and his little band, reduced to 200 men, against an army of 10,000, was 
the foundation of England’s subsequent greatness and glory in India. C.’s name hence- 
forward was a tower of strength in India, where lie -was surnamed by the natives Mat 
Jung, or “ the Daring in War.” Victory marched with him alike against native war- 
riors, French, and Dutch. Unscrupulous as to his means, lie would undoubtedly have 
found himself involved in many difficulties had not his questionable actions been inva- 
riably crowned, and thus — in the lax political notions of the time— justified, by success. 
Nothing remaining for him to do in India, he returned to England in 1700, and received 
the warm thanks of the company and an Irish peerage from the government for his ser- 
vices. His wealth, arising from shares in various spoils, presents, and grants of terri- 
tory from native princes, was enormous. After his departure from India, the com- 
pany’s affairs, through the dishonesty of its servants, high and low, fell into a state of 
the greatest confusion, and 0., in 1704, was chosen to set them right. He proved him- 
self as competent an administrator as lie was a warrior.’ Uncompromising and resolute, 
be bore down every opposition to his plans, all the more sternly that he found it in 
some eases assuming the form of threats. In less than 18 months, he had “restored 
perfect order and discipline in both the civil and military services, and brought, back 
prosperity to the well-nigh mined finances of the company.” He returned to England 
in 1767, and was received with the distinction to which Ins important services entitled 
him. But the energetic way in which he had righted matters in India, gave offence to 
those who suffered from the suppression of dishonest practices, many of whom were 
not without considerable influence in the mother-country. This influence they employed 
to stir up ill-feeling against C. ; and his proceedings in India were made the subject of 
animadversion in parliament in 1772, and, in the following year, matter for the inquiry 
of a select parliamentary committee; who, however, failed to find that C. had acquired 
his great wealth by abuse of power, as his enemies had asserted. The form of acquit- 
tal, however, was not quite satisfactory to C., who never got over the disgrace implied 
in the trial ; and ended his life by suicide, Nov. 22, 1774, 

CLOACA, See the article Birds. A similar anatomical arrangement is found in one 
order of mammals, the monotremata (q.v.), in all reptiles, and in many fishes 
U. K. IV. — 5 ■ 
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CLOACA MAXIMA, This was a subterranean passage of vast extent, by which the 
whole, or a great part, of the tilth of ancient Rome was conveyed to the Tiber. Drains 
from the lower parts of the city around the forum, and from the other valleys, were 
commenced by Tarquinius Prisons; but the construction of the C. M. is attributed by 
Livy to Tarquinius Superbus. Niebuhr is of opinion that it was at first intended to 
drain the valley of the forum; hut it appears to have been subsequently extended, and 
connected with the smaller cloacae. Running from the forum past the temple of Yesta, 
it terminated at the Tiber, where the mouth of it is still visible. It consisted of 3 large 
arches, one within the other. The space inclosed by the innermost vault was upwards 
of 13 ft. in width, and of a corresponding height. The arches were built of large blocks 
of stone, fixed together without cement, of the uniform size of rather more than 5 ft. 
Sin. long, and 3 ft. high. The species of stone used bears evidence to the antiquity 
of the construction, being the material which was employed in the most ancient public 
edifices. The sewer was kept in a state of efficiency by a continual stream of super- 
fluous water from the aqueducts. Large portions of this and of the other cloaca; remain, 
in some places still visible, but generally buried, by the accumulation of soil, at a con- 
siderable depth below the present level of the streets. During the .republic, the surveil- 
lance of the Roman cloacae was one of the duties performed by the censors. _ The C. M. 
was subjected to repair by Cato and his colleague in the censorship. Agrippa, when 
aedile, obtained praise for his exertions in cleansing and repairing the cloacae, and is 
recorded to have passed through them in a boat. Under the empire, officers called 
curatores doacarum wbis were appointed for their supervision. So thoroughly was the 
city undermined by these large sewers, that Pliny calls it urbs pensUis , a city suspended 
in the air rather than resting upon the earth. Drains of the same description, but of 
smaller dimensions, existed in some others of the ancient Roman cities. 

CLOACTNA, in Roman ‘mythology, the goddess of sewers, mentioned in very early 
times. Pliny derives the name from a verb which meant to wash or purify. (See Cloaca. 
Maxima, ante.) 

CLOCK BELL-METAL is principally an alloy of copper and tin with-smaller quan- 
tities of bismuth, antimony, lead, and zinc. A common alloy is 80 parts of copper, 10 
tiu, 5£ zinc, and 4i lead. The bismuth and antimony make the hell more brittle, but 
they communicate a better tone; and where the proportion of tin rises as high as 20 
per cent., or 1 part of tin to 4 of the other metals, a very much more sonorous bell is 
obtained. 

CLOCKS, Cunious. Among remarkable clocks, one of the best known is that in 
the Strasbourg cathedral. Another, illustrating the elaborateness to which clock-work 
-is sometimes carried, was placed on exhibition in New York in the summer of 1880. It 
[is the work of Felix Meier, who spent more than 10 years on its construction. It is 18 
ft. high, 8 wide, and 5 deep. It has 2,000 wheels, runs by 700-lb. weights, and is wound 
up once in 12 days, ^Above the main body of the clock is a marble dome, upon which 
.Washington sits in his chair of state, protected by a canopy which is surmounted by a 
gilded statue of Columbia; on either side of Washington is a servant in livery, guarding 
.the doors, which open between the pillars that support the canopy; on the four corners 
of; the main body of the clock are black walnut niches; one of the niches contains 
s the figure of an infant, the second the figure of a youth, the third of a man in 
middle life, the fourth of au aged graybeard. and still another, directly over the cen- 
ter, .contains a skeleton, representing father Time. AH of these figures have bells and 
hammers in their hands. The infant’s bell is small and sweet-toned; the youth’s bell 
larger and harsher; the bell of manhood strong and resonant; that of old age dimin- 
ishing in strength, and- the bell of the skeleton deep and sad. A figure of William C. 
Bryant, and another of prof. Morse rest upon the pillars that support the planetary sys- 
tem. ?The astronomical and mathematical calculation, if kept up, would show the 
•correct movement of the planets for 200 years, leap years included. When the clock 
is, iu .operation it shows local time in hours, minutes, and seconds; the difference in 
time at Chicago, Washington, San Francisco, Melbourne, Pekin, Cairo, Constantinople, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, London, Berlin, and Paris; the day of the week, calendar day 
of the month, month of the year, and seasons of the year, the signs of the zodiac, the 
revolutions, of the earth on its own axis, and also around the sun; the revolutions of 
the moon around the earth, and with it around the sun; also, the moon’s changes from 
the quarter to half, three-quarters, and full; the correct movement of the planets around 
the sun,, comprising Mercury, which makes the revolution once in 88 days; Venus, once 
in 224 .days; Mars, once in 686 days; Vesta, once in 1,327 days; Juno, once in 1,593 
days; Ceres, »once in 1,681 days; Jupiter, once in 4,332 days; Saturn, once in 10,758 
days.; Uranus’, once in 30,688 days. There is, therefore, a movement in this wonderful 
piece of machinery which cannot regularly be repeated more than once in 84 years. 
But the inventor lias a crank attachment to the clock, by means of which he can hasten 
the working of, the machinery, in order to show its 'movements to the public. By turn- 
ing continuously 12 hours a clay, for 16 days and 8 hours, a perfect revolution "of the 
planet Uranus, around the sun would be made. At the end. of every quarter hour the 
infant in his carved niche strikes with a tiny hammer upon the bell which he holds in 
his hand. A:t the.* end of each half hour the youth strikes; at the end of three-quarters 
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of an hour the man, and at the end of each hour the gray beard, death then follows with a 
measured stroke to toll the hour, A large music box, manufactured at Geneva expressly 
for this clock, begins to play at the same time that the skeleton strikes the hour, and a 
surprising scene is enacted upon the platform beneath the canopy. Washington slowly 
rises from his chair to his feet, extending his right hand, presenting the declaration of 
independence; the door on the left is opened by the servant, admitting all the presidents' 
from Washington’s time, including president flayes. Each president is dressed in the 
costume of his time. Passing in file before Washington, they face and raise their hands 
as they approach him, and walking naturally across the platform disappear through the 
opposite door, which is promptly closed behind them by the second servant. Washing- 
ington retires into his chair, and all is quiet, save the measured tick of the huge pen- 
dulum, and the ringing of the quarter hours, until another hour has passed. 

CLOCKS and WATCHES. See Horology. 

CLODIUS PULCHER, Publius, (real name, Publius Claudius Pulcher), appears 
in history, 70 b.c., serving under Lucullus in Asia, and in civil affairs in 60, when, he 
impeached Catiline for extortion in Africa; but Catiline bribed the accuser and escaped, 
Clodius appears to have been avaricious and unscrupulous. Hear the close of the year 
62, Clodius was said to have had an intrigue with Pompeia, wife of Julius Caesar, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Bona Dea in Caesar’s house. Clodius was tried for 
violation of the sacred mysteries, but was acquitted, it was charged because he had 
bribed the judge. He was elected tribune in 59, and one of his first acts was to exile 
Cicero, who had refused to defend him in the trial for sacrilege, but the great orator was 
soon afterwards recalled in spite of Clodius’s opposition. He went on from bad to 
worse, gathering around him the worst elements of the people, until he became a can- 
didate for the pnetorsliip (58 b.c.) in opposition to Milo. Both candidates worked with 
the energy and recklessness supposed to be characteristic only of modern times. The 
contest was ended in an unexpected manner, Jan. 20, 52 b.c. Milo set out on a journey 
to Lanuvium. On the way he met Clodius, who was on his road to Rome. Both were 
accompanied by armed followers, but passed each other without disturbance. However, 
some of the men in the rear guard of each party began to quarrel, a light followed, and 
Clodius was killed. 

€L0Gr AL'MAHAC, the name given in England to a primitive kind of calendar or 
almanac, called also a “rim stock” and “prime staff.” In Scandinavia it was called a 
“Runic staff,” from the Runic characters used in its numerical notation. It was gen- 
erally of wood (whence its name of “clog,” i,e. f log or block), but was sometimes of 
brass, of bone, or of horn. When of wood, it was most commonly of box; but elm, 
fir, and oak, were also employed. “ This almanac” says Dr. Plot, in his Matured Ills - 
iory of Staffordshire, written in 1686, when it was still in use among the common peo- 
ple of that county — “is usually a square piece of wood, containing three months on 
each of the four edges. The number of days in them are expressed by notches ; the 
first day by a notch with a ‘patulous stroke turned up from it, and every seventh by a 
large-sized notch. Over against many of the notches are placed on the left hand several 
marks or symbols, denoting the golden number or cycle of the moon. The festivals are 
marked by symbols of the several saints issuing from the notches. Some are perfect, 
containing the dominical letters as well as the prime and marks for the feast, engraven, 
upon them, and such are our primestaves in the museum at Oxford; others imperfect, 
having only the prime and me immovable feasts on them, and such are all those I met 
within Staffordshire; which yet are of two kinds also, some public, of a larger size, 
which hang commonly here at one end of the mantle-tree of their chimneys, for the use 
of the -whole family; and others private, ©f a smaller size, which they carry in their 
pockets.” Examples of the C. A. may be seen in the British museum (one cut appa- 
rently towards the end of the 17th c.); in the Ashmolean museum, and the Bodleian 
library, at Oxford; in St. John’s college, Cambridge; and in the Oheetliarn library, at 
Manchester. The Flemish antiquary, Grater, delineates one at Rome, which he 
believes to have been used by the Goths and Vandals; hut there is no reason to suppose 
that the 0. A. was known to any European nation before its conversion to Christianity. 
It is described by the Swedish historian, Glaus Magnus, in the 16th c. ; and by the Dan- 
ish antiquary, Olaus Wormius, in the 17th c. It has been found in France and else- 
where. In Denmark it seems to have been generally fiat, divided into six columns; but 
six-sided examples are not unfrequent. Some of the clog almanacs show a peculiar 
numerical notation. The first four digits are marked by dots; the fifth, bv a sign like 
the Roman numeral V ; the next four, by this sign and additional dots; and the "tenth, 
by the sign -j-, 

CL0GHEE2T, a t. in 'the s.w. of Tipperary co., 14 m. w.s.w. of Clonmel, in lat. 52® 
17' N., and long. 7° 57' W. Pop. ’71, 8,176. The rich limestone soil of Tar vale pro- 
duces fine wheat crops, and there are extensive flour-mills here. Six m. n.w. of C. are 
the famous limestone caves of Mitchellstown, with beautiful limestone concretions. 
The caves consist of galleries and vaults, 800 by 570 feet. 

CLOGH'ER, a decayed episcopal city of Ireland, in the south of Tyrone, on the 
Launy, a tributary of the Blackwater, 104 m, n.n.w. of Dublin. The see is now united 
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to that of Armagh. St. Patrick is said to have been the first bishop of C., in 444. Paaj. 
71, 1515. 

CLOISTER (Pr. cloUre, elamtrum , an enclosure), a covered passage, or ambulatory, 
running round the walls of certain portions of monastic and collegiate buildings. The 
0. usually surrounded, or ran along three sides of a quadrangular area, which was 
called the G. garth. The roof of the C., which was often vaulted, was supported on 
the side next to the quadrangle by pillars and arches, which were frequently ornament- 
ally combined like trifolial arches, and, like them, occupied by tracery. The upper 
portions of these arches above the mull ions were often glazed; and sometimes latterly 
even the whole arches, so that they became a row of windows, as at Gloucester. Clois- 
ters were used for exercise and recreation by the inmates of the religious houses. Oc - 
casionally, when wholly glazed, they had cells or stalls for study on the inner side; and 
very frequently a stone-bench may still be seen, which runs along the same side. Many 
of the larger monasteries had more cloisters than one; and so characteristic 'were they of 
the religious houses, that the term C. came to be used in a general sense for the whole 
establishment, which is still the sense of the word Master in German, Bee Monastery. 

CLORAKIL'TY, at. in the south of Cork co., Ireland, at the head of a small inlet, 
£6 m. s.w. of Cork. Its chief export is grain. Pop. 71, 8,568. 

CLOHES, a market t. of Ireland, in the co. of Monaghan, 12 m. w. from the t. of that 
name. It is situated on arising ground on the high-road between Monaghan and Bel- 
turbet, and near the Ulster canal, and is in general well built, and has some ancient 
remains, including the ruins of a monastery, dating, it is said, from the 5th c., and of 
a round tower. It has manufactures of linen, corn mills, and a brewerjq and is the 
seat of a poor-law union. Pop. 71, 2,170. 

CLOHMEL' (Yale of Honey), a parliamentary and municipal borough in the s. of Tip- 
perary co., with a little in Waterford, on both banks of the Suir, and two islands. 14 
in. s.s.e. of Cashel. It chiefly stands on the Tipperary side of the Suir, and on one of 
the isles in the river. One of the bridges over the Suir has 20 arches. The main street 
is a mile long, and parallel to the river. Pop. 71, 10,112, of whom 8,729 are Roman 
Catholics, 1,119 Protestant Episcopalians, and the rest of other denominations. C. 
returns one member to parliament. It has manufactures of cotton, and large flour- 
mills. The chief exports are agricultural produce and cattle. Barges of 20 to 50 tons 
ply on the Suir to Waterford. C. had formerly walls, of which one gate remains. In 
16*50, Cromwell besieged the town, and demolished the castle. C. gave birth to Sterne 
and Lady Biessington, and was the chief scene of O’Brien's attempted rising in 1848. 
Here Mr. Bianconi first established the cheap and rapid car traveling over the southwest 
of Ireland ; and C. is now a great center for Irish tourists. 

CLOKTARF', at. of Ireland, in the co. of Dublin, about 8 m. e.n.e. of Dublin city. 
It is much frequented during the summer months for sea-bathing, and there are many 
handsome villas m the vicinity. C. is celebrated in history as the place where, in 1014, 
Brian Boroimlie (q.v.) won a great victory over the Danes. Pop. ’71, 8,442. 

CL00TS, Jean Baptiste, Baron, better known as Anacharsis Cloots, -was perhaps the 
most singular of all the enthusiasts brought to the surface of society by the French rev- 
olution. He was born near Cleves in 1755, and from his 11th yea,r was educated in 
Paris. Through ardent study of the ancients, his imagination, naturally extravagant, 
became so heated with the political constitutions of Greece*that he undertook the mis- 
sion of spreading the democracy of Sparta and Athens throughout the ■world; and with 
this view he traveled through most; of the countries of Europe, under the name of 
Anacharsis, every where expending upon his philanthropic schemes large sums of his 
very considerable private fortune. The union of all nations in one family was the ulti- 
mate aim of all his cosmopolitan schemes. The breaking out of the French revolution 
brought his enthusiasm to a head, as he saw in it the fulfillment of his dreams and plans. 
He returned to Paris, constituted himself the “ orator or advocate of the human race,” 
and presented numerous petitions to the national assembly. On the 19th of June, 1790, 
lie appeared at the bar of the assembly at the head of a number of strangers, dressed in 
the costumes of different nations, as the representatives of the whole earth, and presented 
an address of thanks for the stand made against the tyrants of the world, and a request 
that all the strangers then in Paris should be made French citizens. As a member of 
the constituent assembly, he offered to raise a Prussian corps, to be called the vandal 
legion; proposed to lay a price on the head of the duke of Brunswick; called the king 
of Prussia the Sardanapalus of the north; and eulogized count Ankarstrom for having 
assassinated the king of Sweden. What is singular is, that these extravagances were 
received often with storms of applause. He called for the apotheosis of Gutenberg m the 
Pantheon, as the “ creator of the word,” and also for that of an apostate priest. On the 
occasion of the general armament of France, he deposited 12,000 francs on the altar of 
the country. In 1792, he was elected a member of the convention, and continued to 
weary the house with his extravagant motions. He hated Christianity no less than roy- 
alty; declared himself the enemy of its founder; and, as an adherent of the worship of 
reason, preached downright materialism. At the trial of Louis XVI. he gave his vote 
for death “in the name of the human race/' and took occasion at the same time to pass 
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I sentence on the king of Prussia. Some time after, on the motion of Robespierre, be was 

f excluded from the club of the Jacobins, on the ground that he was wealthy and a noble* 

man. Robespierre hated and feared the enthusiast; and when Sk Just brought 
his impeachment against Hebert and his adherents, C. was involved in it, and was 
condemned to' death, and executed Mar. 28, 1794. He heard his sentence with the 
greatest composure, comforted the companions of his fate, and continued to preach 
materialism to his friend Hebert on the way to the place of execution. At the foot of 
the scaffold, he requested that his turn might be last, in order that he might have time 
i to establish a few more principles, while the heads of the others were falling. He then 

laid his head with equanimity on the block, after asserting his innocence, and protesting 
against his sentence, “in the name of the human race.” He left a number of writings, 
afl of the same extravagant character, of which we may mention here Certitude des 
Preuves die Mohammedmne (Loud. 1780); L’Orateur du Genre Hu-main (1791); and Base 
Comtitutionale de la Republique du Genre Human (1798). 

CLOQUET, Hippolyte, 1787-1840; a physician of Paris distinguished as a teacher 
of anatomy. He wrote valuable works on descriptive and comparative anatomy, and 
on odors and the sense of smell. In his later days, he was afflicted with mental imbe- 
cility. 

CLOQUET, Jules Germain, b. 1790; brother of Hippolyte, and also a physician 
and surgeon; eminent especially in the latter science. He was for many years professor 
of surgery in the faculty of Paris. Among his works are one on the human anatomy, 

| in three volumes, profusely illustrated; others are on hernia, on calculi, and diseases of 

the urinary organs; on the preparation of skeletons, on the lachrymal apparatus in ser- 
pents, and on the anatomy of intestinal worms. He made many new surgical instru- 
ments, and invented improved methods of performing operations. In 1860, he received 
the cross of the legion of honor, and in 1867 was made a baron. 

CLOSE, in heraldry. When the wings of a bird are down and close to the body, it is 
described as close. The term is used only with reference to birds addicted to flight, 
such as the eagle, falcon, etc. Of dunghill cocks, and other domestic fowls, it is under- 
stood that their wings are in this position. Barnacles, and bits for horses, are said to 
be close when they are not to be understood as extended, 

CLOSE'-HAIILED, in seamanship, is the mode in which the sails are arranged, in order 
to make the ship move in a direction the nearest possible towards that point of the com- 
pass from which the wind blows. Fore and aft vessels, especially cutters, sail closer to 
the wind than square-rigged ones. Ships of some sizes and shapes can attain this result 
better than others; but ft is a quality scarcely to be calculated beforehand. 

CLOSET, in heraldry, the half of the bar (q.v.). 

CLOSSE, Raphael Lambert, d. 1662; a Canadian pioneer famous for fighting 
Indians. He came from France in 1642, and was made serg.maj. of the garrison at 
Montreal. He had many severe contests with the aborigines, on one occasion engaging 
800 Iroquois with only 84 men, killing 50 and wounding 87 of them, with the loss of only 
one man killed and one wounded. In 1655, he acted as governor of Montreal. He was 
killed in a light with Indians in 1662. 

CLOT AIRE I. and II., Kings of the Franks. See Merovingians. 

CLOTHES-MGTH, a name common to a number of species of small moths of the genus 
tinea , the larvae or caterpillars of which are extremely destructive to woolen clothes, 
furs, stuffed quadrupeds and birds, etc. Tinea destructor is one of the most annoying 
i of these insect pests. It is of a satiny buff color, the wings deflexed when at rest. "The 

\ larva is about a quarter of an inch long, with only a few hairs, white, with a slate-col- 

5 ored line down the back, an ocherous head, and 16 legs. T. tapezama has the upper 

j wings black at the base, the rest of the wing white. T. sareitella is another very corn- 

j mon species of a silky gray color; the head, thorax, and base of the superior wings 

! white; the wings folded flat on the back when at rest. The larva is covered with scat- 

tered hairs. These moths are most abundant in the warmer seasons of the year, but 
their lame carry on their destructive operations even during winter. Guided bv instinct, 

| the female moth lays her eggs where the larvae may find their appropriate food, consisting 

! of substances indigestible to almost every other creature; and the larvae being furnished 

] with minute but strong and sharp jaws, not only begin to eat as soon as they are hatched, 

j; hut to cut the fibers of the substances on which they feed into little bits, and to unite them 

S by means of a glutinous silk of their own producing, so as to form for themselves cases, 

I lined internally with silk; and in these they constantly abide, adding to them at the 

? anterior end as their own increase of size requires, and also widening them, by slitting 

them down the middle, and mending them with additional materials. All this maybe 
| beautifully observed by transferring the same moth-larva to different pieces of flannel 

| in succession, of different colors. The larva of tinea tapezana works its way through 

* woolen stuffs in an arched gallery, carrying* Its little case with it. T. pettiondla makes 

. '■ . similar tunnels in. furs. 1\ granella is destructive to books as well as to grain. Bee Corn- 

| Moth. The best means of preventing the ravages of moths are perfect cleanliness, frequent 

! inspection of articles, and their exposure to light and air. Spirit of turpentine is used 
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for killing them; the vapor arising from a sponge dipped in this liquid is fatal to such 
as it sufficiently reaches; they are also killed by the heat of a brisk lire or of an oven. 



CLOTHING, Army, is one of the departments of the British military system into 
which, within recent years, much change and improvement have been introduced. 

In the time of Henry VIII. , the soldiers’ dress was principally white, with green or 
russet for special . corps. In queen Elizabeth’s reign, a sum of Is. 8 d. was allowed 
weekly for each soldier’s clothing. The uniform then consisted of a cassock of Kentish 
broadcloth, a canvas doublet, kersey stockings, trousers of kersey broadcloth, neat’s 
leather shoes, and holland shirt. In 1678, an infantry soldier’s dress was valued at £2 
135., and a dragoon’s as high as £6 10s. At one time, lords-lieutenant attended to the 
C. of the troops, each in liis own county; but the duty was afterwards transferred to 
the state. Captains of companies clothed the men, stopped the money out of the pay, 
and made a profit on the transaction. The privilege afterwards passed to the colonels 
of regiments. The sum provided by the state every year was for the “effective” 
strength of the regiment; and any vacancies put an additional sum into the pockets of 
the colonel. From 1746 to 1855, soldiers’ pay was debited with “ off -reckonings,” as a 
means of paying for the clothes supplied to the men. Under this system, the colonel 
received from the state so much money annually for clothing his regiment, and then 
contracted with wholesale tailors for a suppl tr on the lowest terms. In 1854, just before 
a change was made in the system, the colonel’s profit, on the C. for a private in the line, 
was 155. 3d per man. 

The disasters during the early months of the Crimean war having created a national 
demand for reforms in military matters, a change in the mode of army G. was one of 
the results. By a royal warrant, dated June 21, 1855, the colonels of regiments w T ere 
awarded certain annual sums of money in lieu of off -reckonings. These sums varied 
from £1200 to £500, and were to he given in addition to the pay. From that date, all 
the troops have been clothed by the government, the off-reckonings being calculated 
nearly as before, but paid by the country to the colonels. When the war office was' 
remodeled about the same time, a clothing department was added to it; and it was now 
found that the C. for a full regiment of 1091 non-commissioned officers and rank and 
file, in the line, cost about £2,500 per annum. The C. is now contracted for more 
openly than under the former system; and better materials are lienee obtained without 
any increase in cost. The government has a factory on its own account, hut a large 
part of the supply is obtained by contract. Formerly soldiers’ coats were too often 
made of very loose, spongy materials; but now the inspection is rendered much more 
severe ; and the clotli provided for privates is as good as that worn by sergeants a few 
years ago, while the cloth worn by sergeants now is correspondingly improved. 

The net amount of the parliamentary vote for army clothing in 1877-78 was £805,- 
587 (of which a proportionate part is repaid by the Indian government). The cost of a 
suit of uniform varies from £2 15.9. 4 cl. for a private in the line, to £8 155. for a life- 
guardsman. The issue of new uniforms takes place on the 1st of April of each year. 
Under some circumstances, the men may receive money instead of 0., at a certain price 
for each garment. 


CLOTHING, Navy. The seamen of the royal navy are provided, while on the ship’s 
hooks, with C. by the government; but a certain sum is subtracted from their pay, to 
defray the greater part of the cost. The navy estimates group “victuals and clothing” 
together. The total vote under this head for the year 1877*-78 amounted to £1,178,610, 
of which sum £344,742 was the amount allotted to thus provide clothing for the fleet, 
tfie coast-guard service, etc. Cast-off seamen’s C. is among the “ marine stores” sold by 
auction every year by the admiralty. In 1859, when there was a strong desire to facili- 
tate the manning of the navy, the admiralty offered improved terms to sailors who would 
enter the royal service ; and among other items, the following arrangements were made 
in reference to C. : “To every man on his first entering the navy for ten years’ continuous 
service, and to all boys on being* advanced to man’s rating, a suit of clothes consisting 
of the following made-up articles to be furnished free of charge: A blue cloth jacket 
(No. 2 cloth), 175. Sd . ; a pair of blue cloth trousers, do., 115. 7 d . ; a blue serge frock, 85. 
6d . ; a duck frock*' 25. 9d ; a pair of duck trousers, 2.5. 7c?.; a black silk handkerchief, 
25. lOd ; and a pair of shoes, 65. 7c?. In the case of a seaman being already provided 
with clothes approved by his captain, a corresponding amount in money is to be placed 
to his credit.” The above figures will about show the market-value of the usual kinds 
of seamen’s clothing*. 

CLO'THG, a genus of spiders, of which the only known species, O. quinquemaeulata , 
a native of the s. of Europe and n. of Africa — about half an inch long, long-legged, 
brown, with black abdomen, -marked with five yellowish spots — is interesting on account 
of its habits and the sort of tent which it spins for itself. This curious structure is in 
shape like a limpet shell, about an inch im diameter, and is fastened to the under side of 
stones or in crevices of rocks, not by its whole circumference, but by seven or eight 
points only. Within this the eggs are deposited in several bags of lenticular form. 
The parent creeps in and out under the edges of her tent, and supplies the young with 
food for some time. 
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CLOTHO, one of the three Moirse, Parcse, or Fates; daughter of Erebus and Nox, 
or of Jupiter and Themis. She was the youngest of the dreaded sisters, and her symbol 
was a distaff, from which she was supposed to spin the threads of mortal life. By some 
she is represented in a parti-colored robe, wearing a crown with seven points or stars. 

CLOTILDA, Saint, 475-545; a daughter of Chilperic, king of Burgundy, and wife 
of Clovis, king of the Franks. Her father, mother and brothers were murdered by 
Gundebald, her uncle, but he spared and educated her. He opposed her marriage with 
Clovis, but she eluded him and was wedded, and converted the Frank king to the 
Roman Catholic religion in 496. He avenged the murder of her family, and made 
Gundebald his tributary. After* the death of Clovis, Clotilda persuaded her sons to 
renew the quarrel, and a war followed which ended with the union of Burgundy to the 
Frankish empire. Clotilda then retired to Tours, and practiced the austerities of a 
devotee until her death. She was buried in the church of St. Genevieve, which her 
husband had built in Paris, and was canonized a few years afterwards. During the 
revolution a devout abbe, fearing that her remains might be desecrated, had them 
exhumed and burnt, and the ashes are now in an urn in the church of St. Leu. There is 
a statue of her in the Luxembourg, and a fine church in her honor was built in Paris 
a few years ago. 

CLOUD, a co. in n. Kansas on Republican and Solomon rivers; 720 sq.m.; pop. 
80; 15,848. The productions are almost entirely agricultural. Co. seat, Concordia. 

CLOUD, St,,, a t. of France, in the department of Seine- et-Oise, situated on the 
declivity of a hill near the Seine, 5 m. w. of Paris. Its present name is said to be a cor- 
ruption of St. plodoald, the name of a grandson of Clovis, who retreated to the little 
village of No vigen turn, to escape the fury of his uncle, Clotaire, and became a monk. 
After his death, the village took the name of the pious prince, whose relics were 
sacredly preserved, and whose tomb was the scene of many miracles. St. C. figures 
often in the wars of the middle ages. Henry III. was assassinated here in 1589, by the 
fanatical monk Jacques Clement, St. C. was long famous on account of its magnificent 
chateau, built by Mazarin, and embellished by successive dukes of Orleans, who pos- 
sessed it till 1782, when it passed into the hands of Marie Antoinette. Here Bonaparte, 
in 1799, was named first consul; and in this place Charles X. signed the ordinances 
which produced the revolution of 1880. But during the siege of Paris, on the 18th Oct., 
1870, the chateau was set on fire and almost entirely destroyed by the French artillery 
from mont Valerien; apparently because it was supposed to be the head-quarters of the 
German staff. Pop. ’76, 4,747. 

CLOUD BERRY, JRnbus chamcemorus, a plant of the same genus with the bramble, 
although of very different appearance, having a herbaceous single-flowered stem 
destitute* of prickles. The plant is of humble growth, 8 to 10 in. in height; the leaves 
few, large, lobed, and somewhat kidney-shaped; the flower large and white, male and 
female flowers on separate plants, the female plant producing an orange-red fruit equal 
in size to a bramble-berry, and of an agreeable flavor. It is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. In Britain, it is chiefly confined to elevated moors; 
in Norway and Sweden, it is much more abundant, and the fruit is highly valued and 
made into excellent preserves. Unfortunately, the plant is of difficult cultivation, and 
no attempt to make it produce fruit freely in our gardens has yet been successful. — 
Somewhat similar to the C. is rub us geoides which yields a very agreeable fruit as 
large as a raspberry, one of the few native fruits of Terra del Fuego and the Falk- 
land islands. 

CLOUDS are masses of fog, consisting of minute particles of water, often in a 
frozen slate, floating in the atmosphere. When air saturated, or nearly so, with 
vapor, has its temperature lowered, either by ascending and becoming rarer, or by 
meeting a colder current, a portion of the vapor loses its gaseous form, and becomes 
condensed into minute specks of water. Bee Evaporation, Dew, Rain, Snow-line. 
A cloud, therefore, does not consist of vapor, in the proper sense of the word, but of 
water in the form of dust, as it were. How this water-dust is suspended in the atmos 
phere — why the particles do not descend as soon as formed, has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. It has been assumed that the watery particles are hollow, like blown 
bubbles. Bat there is no proof of this; nor would the hollowness of the particles 
account for their floating, unless it could be shown that they must be filled with a 
gas lighter than the surrounding air. Prof. G. G. Stokes holds that they arc 
prevented from falling mainly by the friction and drag of the air-particles, just as fine 
powders remain suspended in liquids of much less specific gravity than themselves. 
But, as sir J. Hersehel says, rising and horizontal air-currents must also oppose the 
fall of C. ; for at night, in the absence of rising currents, they often descend to and 
dissolve in lower and warmer levels. The conditions under which C. are formed, and 
afterwards deposited in rain, are more fully considered under Evaporation, Dew, 
Rain, Snow-line. The present article is confined to a description of tire various kinds 
'of C., and of the weather they indicate. 

A general haze of precipitated vapor covering the sky, and coming down to the earth 
is termed a fog or mm; and the term cloud is usually confined to masses of fog floating 
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in the higher regions, and not descending to the ground. They are mostly within a mile 
of the earth’s surface; and none are more than 5 or 6 in. above it. They rise higher in 
the equatorial regions than towards the poles. . C. sprpad and move with the wind in 
varied, often grand forms; they are generally disposed in beds parallel to the earth’s sur- 
face ; vertical C. occur rarely, if at all. 

Mr. Luke Howard’s classification of 0., proposed in 1802, into three primary forms 
— cirrus- (Ci.), cumulus (On.), and stratus (St.) ; three intermediate— cirro-cumulus (Oi.-cu.), 
cirro-stratus (Ci.-st.), and cumulo-stratus (Cu.-st.); and one compound form, nimbus (Hi.) 
—has been universally adopted, and holds good iu all climates and atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Cirrus, or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, flexuous, diverging, and partly 
straight fibers, increasing in any or in all directions by elongation, branching, or addi- 
tion of new fibers. It is the highest and least dense of C.; -forms at least 8 m. above 
the earth; varies most in extent, direction, and shape; retains longest its varied outlines; 
and is the longest illuminated, after sunset and before sunrise. It resembles a mare’s or 
cat’s tail, a lock of hair, fine trellis-work, or thin silvery streaks, audit may coverall 
the sky. Cirri seem to arise from the mixing of parallel air-currents, or are the relics of 
dissolving clouds drawn out in fibers by wind. Threads and groups of Ci., during gentle 
wind after severe weather, presage serene settled weather. But after a long tract of fair 
days, whitish filaments or parallel bands of Ci. crossing the sky, with the ends converg- 
ing by perspective in each horizon, and traveling longitudinally, though seemingly 
stationary, foretell a change. to wet. Ci., being so high, must consist of minute snow 
crystals, whose refractions and reflections produce the halos, coronas, and mock suns 
and moons almost restricted to this cloud and its derivatives the Ci.-st. and Ci.-eu. The 
fibers often wave back and fore, or to and from each other. Ci., especially with fine 
tails, varying much in a few hours, presage rain or snow, and windy variable weather. 

Cumulus, ball of cotton, day or summer cloud, consists of dense, convex, hemi- 
spherical, or conical heaps of small roundish C., piled or stacked on each other. The 
heaps enlarge upwards from a horizontal base, and have cremated tops; they sometimes 
unite into stupendous white-topped mountains. It forms, says sir J. Herschel, in sum- 
mer calms by the rise of columns of vapor from marshes, lakes, and rivers, into the 
colder and quickly saturable lower regions of the air; for one liquid traverses another in 
cylinders. Cumuli begin after sunrise as a few scattered specks in the clear sky; these 
specks enlarge and unite to form C., which often nearly cover the sky in the afternoon, 
and generally decrease and vanish about sunset;- but rain follows If they increase in 
number and darkness in the evening. Their tops become CL in very dry air. Cu., of 
pleasing forms, dispositions, and colors, and of moderate size, presage fine dry warm and 
calnl days; but cold, rain, and tempest follow dark, abrupt, dense, shaggy Cu., cover- 
ing the sky, and rolling on each other. Hemispherical silvery white Cu. presage 
thunder. 

Stratus, fall or night-cloud, the lowest of C., is a widely extended, horizontal sheet, 
of varied thickness, of white mist touching or near the earth. In density it is between Ci. 
and Cu., audit increases from below. It is common in summer and autumn often from 
sunset to sunrise, and is densest at or after midnight. It arises in calm dear evenings, 
after warm days; from the cooling of moist air on damp ground, marshes, lakes, rivers, 
or from the cooling of moist air mixed with smoke enveloping great cities. From a 
height, it is seen spreading around like a sea, and creeping up hillsides. After 
sunrise, it rises from the ground, breaks up into Cu. , and vanishes With the increasing 
heat, to he followed by a serene day ; but it may quietly accumulate in layers, and 
become a Ni. It does not wet objects it touches, and thus differs from a variety of 
Ci.-st. of like external aspect. 

Gtrro-cumuhis, or sonder-cloud, consists of Ci. sinking in the air, and compressed 
into dense roundish-white cloudlets, or woolly irregular tufts, generally at great heights. 
It often forms a beautiful sky iu beds like flocks of sheep at rest. It is often seen 
through breaks in lower C., moVing differently. It may vanish or pass into Ci. or Ci.-st. 
Solar and lunar coronas appear in it. It occurs in warm dry weather, and between 
summer showers, and presages increased heat. CL-cu. very dense, round, and close, 
and with Cu.-st., presages a storm or thunder. In winter, it precedes a thaw and warm 
wet weather. 

Cirro-stratus , or vane-cloud, consists of long, thin, horizontal clouds, with bent, or 
undulated edges. It often resembles shoals of fish, or has a barred appearance — the 
mackerel-backed sky. It alone, or with Ci.-eu., forebodes rain, snow, and storm. 
Waved Ci.-st. generally attends heat and thunder; it often forms an extended shallow 
bed or thin veil, through which the sun and moon shine faintly. This variety oftenest 
presents the finest solar and lunar halos, parlxelias and paraselenes, and it is the surest 
prognostic of rain and snow. 

Cumulo-stratus, or twain-cloud, is a Ci.-st. mixed with Cu. heaps, or a wide flat base 
surmounted by a bulky Cu., with fleecy protuberances or rocky and mountain masses. 
It resembles a thick-stemmed fungus, with a flat, anvil-shaped, orcirrose top. It is much 
denser than Cu., though the air Is not dry enough to roundoff sharply its tops. It often 
forms vast banks of cloud, with overhanging masses. It is common towards night in 
dry windy weather, when it has a leaden hue. It generally arises ' vom Cu. becoming 
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denser, wider, and protruding in. large irregular projections over the base. It tends to 
overspread the sky, and partly or wholly to become NL, and to fall in showers. Cu.-st. 
is intermediate between clouds indicating fair, and those indicating rough, rainy 
weather, and attends sudden atmospheric changes. Distinct Cu.-st. forms before thun- 
der. On. -st. increases the grandeur of mountain scenery, and drops on and envelops 
mountain-tops like a curtain. 

'Nimbus , or cumulo-cirro-stratus, the black rain-cloud, is a cloud or mixed system of 
tloud's, ending in showers of rain, snow, or hail. It is a dense, continuous, horizontal 
black or gray sheet, with fringed edges, a cap of Ci., and Cu. on the sides and below. 
Before rain, vast towering masses of Cu. often pass into Cu.-st., which, increasing in 
density, darkness, irregularity, and extent, become Ni. capped by Ci.-st. Thunder- 
storms are always accompanied by ni. in it's most perfect form. 

The term scud has been applied to loose vapory fragments of C. driven by wind, and 
m-mulonus to shaggy cumuli. 

The formation and height of C. vary with the quantity of vapor in the air, the course 
and height of air-currents, the climate, season, temperature, disposition, and extent of 
sea and land, and the height of land. Cloud-strata on the Pyrenees vary in average 
thickness from 1600 to 8,400 feet. The lower surfaces of considerable masses of clouds 
in ail climates are probably 2,500 to 8,000 ft. above the earth. Remarkable cloud-rings 
prevail over the calm zones of the equator, and over those of Cancer and Capricorn.* 
Clouds, viewed from above in bright sunshine by the aeronaut or mountaineer, appear 
as dense volumes of steam or masses of white cotton. Kaemtz regards the usual height 
of Ci. as 10,000 to 24,000 ft. ; Cu., 8,000 to 10,000; Ni., 1500 to 5,000; but Ci. may descend 
to 2,000 or 8,000 ft., and Ni. to within a few hundred ft. of the earth. 

C. moderate the sun’s rays during day, and the earth’s radiation during night. They 
always exhibit positive or negative electricity, but of greatest tension in thunder-storms. 
They are the sources of the moisture required by plants; of the water of springs, lakes, 
and rivers; and of the polar, glacial, and winter snows, which cover temporarily or per- 
manently parts of the earth* 

In Britain, six or seven tenths of . the sky is on an average daily obscured by clouds. 
There is most cloud in winter, and about midday, and least in May or June, and during 
night. Summer and autumn nights are freest of clouds. All the forms of C. may be 
seen in one day, often very much commingled. 

CLOUDY BAY. See New Zealand. 

CLOUGH, AiiTiruB Hugh, 1819-61; the son of a cotton trader of Liverpool, who 
emigrated to Charleston in 1828. The boy went back to England in 1828, and was edu- 
cated at Rugby and Oxford, becoming a tutor in Orriel college. He resigned in 1848, 
and in 1852 visited the United Stales, where he made the acquaintance of Emerson, 
Longfellow, and other literary men. On his return the next year, he was appointed 
examiner in the education oflice of the privy council. Afterwards he traveled in Europe, 
and was on a tour in Italy when he died suddenly of a fever. His poems are his prin- 
cipal works. He revised* I)iy den’s translation of* Plutarch’s Lives, and wrote a series of 
tales under The title Mari Magno. 

CLOUTED or Clotted Ckeam: is obtained by heating milk in a shallow wide pan on 
a hot plate or over a slow charcoal fire. The milk must be strained, as soon as it comes 
from the cow, into the pan, where it must stand for 24 hours before heating. It usually 
takes from half an hour to three quarters of an hour to heat the milk completely; hut ft 
must not boil. It then stands for 24 hours, when the cream is skimmed off, and a little 
sugar tin own on the top. The result is C, C., which, mixed with new milk, is eaten 
with strawberries, raspberries, tarts, etc. Devonshire is famous for its clouted cream. 

CLOVE-BARK, another name for culilawan bark (q.v.). — Another bark which occurs 
in commerce under the name of C. B. is that of the myrtm mryopJiylkita , a native of 
Ceylon and the Masearene isles. It is in sticks 2 ft. long, formed of several pieces of 
very thin and hard bark, rolled Tip one over the other, of a deep brown color, and of a 
taste similar to that of cloves. It possesses properties analogous to those of cinnamon. 

CLOVER, or Tkf/fotl, Trifolium , a genus of plants of the natural order legumimce , 
sub-ord e r pa piliomcew, containing a great number of species, natives chiefly of temper- 
ate climates, abounding most of all in Europe, and some of them very important in 
agriculture as affording pasturage and fodder for cattle. The name C. fs indeed popu- 
larly extended to many plants not included in this genus, but belonging to the same 
natural order, and agreeing with it in having the leaves formed of three leaflets, particu- 
larly to those of them which are cultivated for the same purposes, and sometimes col- 
lectively receive from farmers the very incorrect designation of artificial grasses, in 
contradistinction to natural grasses, i.e,, true grasses. See Medtck andMELtLOT. The 
true clovers (trifolium) have herbaceous, not twining stems; roundish heads or oblong 
spikes of small flowers; the corolla remaining in a withered state till the ripening of the 
seed; the pod inclosed in the calyx; and containing one or two, rarely three or four 
seeds. About 17 species belong to the flora of Britain. The most important of all to 
the British farmer is the Common” Red C. (T. pmlense ), a native of Britain and of most 
parts of Europe, growing in meadows and pastures. It is a perennial, but is generally 
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treated as if it were a biennial. Its heads of flowers are oval or nearly globular, very 
compact, about an inch in diameter, purple, more rarely flesh-colored or ‘white; the tube 
of the calyx is downy ; the stipules run suddenly into a bristly point. The leaflets have 
very often a whitish horseshoe mark in the center. This plant was formerly reputed 
very noisome to witches; knights and peasants wore the leaf as a potent charm against 
their arts. It is supposed that C. found its way into England from the Netherlands about 
the time of queen Elizabeth; but it was not until the close of the last century that it 
was introduced into Scotland, where it is now universally prevalent. The Zigzag C. 
(T. medium ), also called Meadow GV, Maul-grass, and Cow-grass, much resembles the 
common red C. , but is easily distinguished by tbe smooth tube of the calyx, and by the 
broader, less membranaceous, and gradually acuminated stipules. The stems are also 
remarkably zigzag, and more rigid than in' T. pratense; the heads of flowers are larger, 
more lax, more nearly globose, and of a deeper purple color; and the leaflets have no 
white spot. It is a common plant in Britain and most parts of Europe. — White or 
Dutch C. (T. repens) is also a common native of Britain and of most parts of Europe. 
When a barren heath is turned up with the spade or plow, white C. almost always 
appears. It is said to be a native also of North America, where, however, it is perhaps 
only naturalized. The flowers of all kinds of C. are the delight of bees, but those of 
this species perhaps particularly so.— Alsike C. (T. hybridum ), a perennial, regarded as 
intermediate in appearance between the common red C. and the white C., has of late 
attained a very high reputation. It vyas introduced into Britain from the s. of 
Sweden rather more than twenty years ago. — Crimson C., or Italian C. (T. incarnatum ), 
an annual, native of the s. of Europe, with oblong or cylindrical spikes of rich crim- 
son flowers, is much cultivated in France and Italy, and has of late been- pretty exten- 
sively grown in some parts of England, producing a heavy crop. — Moliner’s C. {T. 
Molineri) very much resembles crimson C., but is biennial, and lias pale flowers. It is 
cultivated in France and Switzerland. — Alexandrian C., or Egyptian C. (T. Alemn- 
an annual species, a native of Egypt, universally cultivated in its native 
country, where it is the principal fodder for cattle, has been tried in Britain, but the 
colder climate lias been found to render it less luxuriant and productive. It is supposed 
to be one of the best kinds of C. for many of the British colonies. It has oval heads of 
pale-yellow or whitish flowers. — Yellow C., or Hop Trefoil {T. procumbens ), is very 
common in dry gravelly soils in Britain, but not much esteemed. It has smaller leaves an& 
heads of flowers" than any of the cultivated species. The flowers are yellow. 

It is little more than a century since clovers were introduced into field-culture in 
Britain. They are now universally cultivated on large farms in alternation with grain 
crops. The kinds most generally sown are the common red , cow-grass, Dutch white, yel- 
low, and alsike. The common red is the finest and most valuable, but it is difficult to 
grow unless on naturally rich soils. In America it grows well on sandy loams, though 
sown every alternate year on the same land. But in Britain the land is thought to become 
“ clover-sick ” when sown too frequently with this crop. An interval of not less than 
eight years is thought advisable. From 6 to 20 lbs. of seed per acre is the quantity sown. 
Red 0. is most esteemed for being mixed with rye-grass for the making of hay. When 
it grows well, it bears to be cut more than once a year. Cow-grass much resembles 
the common red C. It is coarser but hardier, and better suited for pasture, as it bears 
more herbage, and comes better up after being eaten close down by stock. Dutch white 
C. is only esteemed for pasture; it grows short and thick on the ground, but throws out 
fresh stems and flowers during the most of the growing season. In the s. of England, it 
is sometimes sown with but little rye-grass seed along with it; in Scotland, as much as 
a bushel or a bushel and a half of rye-grass is mixed with it for pasture. Yellow C. is chiefly 
sown onground where neither the white nor red grows freely. It is not sown so frequently 


as it probably ought to be, for it rises early in spring, and a mixture of it with other 
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clovers forms good pasture on all grounds. Alsike C. has been recently introduced; it 
rises much higher than white C., and offers to be a useful addition to our pasture-plants. 
Land must be thoroughly cleaned of perennial weeds before it is sown with C., as the 
land cannot be subjected to cultivation while it is under this plant; C., therefore, is 
always sown in the end of the rotation, or as near the fallow or turnip crop as possible. 
It is sown early in spring among the winter-wheat, or with tlie barley crop, and slightly 
harrowed in; for the seeds being small are not difficult to bury. Farm-yard manure is 
as good as any for clovers. A well-manured soil greatly assists in keeping tbe plants 
from dying out in spring. Clovers, like grasses, play a most important part in restoring 
fertility to land which has been exhausted by grain-crops. Their leaves gather food — 
carbonic acid and ammonia — from the atmosphere, which they store up in their roots and 
stems; and these, on decomposing, afford food for cereals or other crops which are more 
dependent on a supply within the soil. 

The caterpillars of a number of species of moth feed on the leaves of different kinds 
of C.; but the insects most injurious to the C. crops are weevils of the genera apion and 
sitona. Bee Clover- weevil and Pea- weevil. 


CLO'VEK-WEE'VIL, Apion , a genus of small pear-shaped weevils (coleopterous 
insects, section tetramem, family rhynchophora), different species of which feed on the 
leaves, and their lame on the seeds of clover, some also on those of tares and other 
leguminous plants. Like the other weevils, the perfect insect has the head very much 
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elongated into a sort of muzzle. A. aprieans often does mucli injury to fields of com- 
mon red clover, particularly interfering with the production of seed. It lays its eggs 
amoim the flowers, and the little grubs eat their way through the calyx into the pod. It 
is of a bluish-black color, little more than a line long. A. fimipesi s attached m like man- 
ner to white clover, and other species of clover have their particular weevils. 

CLOVES (Fr. doit, a nail) are the flower-buds of the clove-tree (caryophyUiis aromatiem i). 
The o-enus to which this tree belongs is of the natural order myrtacem ; the calyx has a 
cylindrical tube and 4-cleft border; the corolla consists of four petals united by their 
tips- the stamens are in four clusters; and the fruit is an oblong dry berry with one or 
two cells and as many seeds. The clove-tree is from 15 to 40 ft. high, with a beautiful 
pyramidal head. The leaves are large, ovate-oblong, acuminated at each end, ever- 
green: the flowers are small, but produced in great profusion in cymes. Leaves, flowers, 
and bark have an aromatic odor. The ripe fruit in shape resembles an olive, but is not 
quite so large; it is of a dark-red color; it. sometimes appears in commerce in a dried 
state, under the curious name of mother clows; it has an odor and flavor similar to 0., 
but much weaker : the broken fruit-stalks are some times also used for the same ...purposes 
as C.; hut the flower-buds themselves are the principal product of the tree. They are 
gathered, and are dried by exposure to the smoke of wood fires, and afterwards to the 
rays of the sun, or by the latter alone. When first gathered, they are reddish, but 
become of a deep-brown color. The unexpanded corolla forms a little round head at 
the end of the calyx tube, which is about half an inch long, and thus the appearance is 
not unlike that of a little nail, whence the name. The clove-tree is a native of die 
Moluccas, and the Amboy na 0. are still esteemed the best; but the tree is now culti- 
vated in Sumatra, Bourbon, Mauritius, and some parts of the West Indies, and will 
probably soon be common in many other tropical countries. The Dutch, in order to 
secure to their own colonists a monopoly of the trade in this spice, destroyed the trees 
in the other Molucca islands, and confined the cultivation of them to the isle of Termite. 
It is not deemed quite certain that 0. are the karyophyllon of the ancient Greeks; but 
before the discovery of the Spice islands, eastern merchants brought them from Arabia, 
Persia, and Egypt, to the harbors of the Mediterranean, from which the Venetians and 
Genoese, diffused them over Europe. 

The wild clove-tree of the West Indies is myreia acris. See Myecia. 

The properties of C. depend chiefly on an essential oil, oil of (/., which forms one 
fifth or one sixth of the whole weight. They are used for flavoring dessert dishes and 
articles of confectionery. They have a hot taste and a characteristic odor. The oil of 
0. is obtained by repeatedly distilling C. with water, when two oils pass over, one of 
which, is lighter and the other is heavier than water. The oil lias a hot acrid taste, is 
of a light yellow when pure, and brown red when not so carefully prepared. It has .a 
well-known odor, and is soluble in ether, alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is. useful in 
medicine to check nausea and griping, caused by the administration of purgatives. It is 
also employed in the scenting of soap, and by the distiller. Tincture of 0. is obtained 
by treating G. with alcohol for several days, and then straining, or by a solution of the 
oil of C. in spirits of wine. It is added, in medicine, to stomachic, tonic afid purgative 
mixtures 

CLOVIS (old Ger. Choldwtg, i.e., “famous warrior modern Ger. Ludwig, Fr. Louis), 
king of the Franks, was b. 465 a.d., and by the death of his father, Chikieric, became 
king of the Salian Franks, whose capital was Tournay. His first achievement was the 
overthrow of the Gailo-Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. He then took possession 
of the whole couutry between the Somme and the Loire, and established himself in 
So is 'X) ns. In 493, he married Clotilda, daughter of a Burgundian prince. His wife 
was a Christian, and earnestly desired the conversion of her husband, who, like most of 
the Franks, was still a heathen. In a great battle with the Alemanni, at Tolbiac, near 
Cologne, C. was hard pressed, and as a last resource, invoked the god of Clotilda, offer- 
ing to become a Christian, on condition of obtaining a victory. "The* Aleman ill were 
routed, and on Christmas day of the same year, C. and several thousands of his army 
were christened by Remigius, bishop of Rheims. Most of the western Christian princes 
were Arians, but C. was strictly orthodox, and, in consequence, was saluted by pope 
Anastasius as the “Most Christian king.” In 507, love of conquest concurring with 
zeal for the orthodox faith, C. marched to the s.w. of Gaul against the heretic Visigoth, 
Alaric II., whom he defeated and slew at Vougle, near Poitiers, taking possession of the 
whole country as far as Bordeaux and Toulouse; but was checked at Arles, in 507, by 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. C. now took up his residence in Paris, where lie 
died in 511. His great aim was the subjugation of all the Frankish princes, and the 
union of the whole Frankish people into a single powerful kingdom. The means he 
employed to secure this end were cruel and unscrupulous, but the end itself would have 
been very beneficial, if he had not frustrated it at his death by redividing the newly 
organized realm among his four sons, and exposiug it to the very perils from which lie 
himself had rescued it. 

CLOWES, JoHtf, 1743-1831; an English clergyman, one of the first followers of 
. Swedenborg in England. He translated the Arcana Gedestia, and published Pc duration 
qf the Pur e Religion, and two volumes of sermons. 
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CLOWES, William, 1779-1847; the first English printer to use steam presses (in 
1828). He was the printer and publisher of the Penny Magazine and the 'Penny Cyclopaedia. 
The establishment founded by him in London is still one of the largest in England. 

CLOYNE, an ancient episcopal t. in the s.e. of Cork co., 15 m. e. by s. of Cork. 
The see was founded in the 6th c. by St. Colman, the abbey in 707, and the cathedral 
in the 18th century. Hear the cathedral is a round tower, 92 ft. high. About 1480, 
the see was united to that of Cork, separated in 1678, and reunited in 1885. There are 
valuable marble quarries near. Berkeley was b. here, and was bishop of C. in 1678. 
Brinkley, the astronomer, was also bishop of Cloyne. Pop. in 1861 was 1718, but in 
1871 had fallen below 1500. 

CLUB. The word is probably allied to cleave (Ger. Ideben), “ to adhere/’ so as to form 
one body or mass. Among other significations, it is used to mean a company or asso- 
ciation met for some common purpose, whether of hilarity, literature, politics, or econ- 
omy. C., in its usual English acceptation, means a body of persons meeting for social 
or recreative purposes, and consisting of members belonging for the most part to some 
one class or occupation. Occasionally, other meanings are given to the word. Socie- 
ties for political objects are sometimes called clubs; and benefit clubs are another name 
for benefit societies. What is known as club-life, as exhibited in London, had its origin 
in the days of Elizabeth, when the Mermaid tavern, in Fleet street, enlivened by the 
wit and wisdom of Shakespeare, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, became 
the home of a sort of club. Ben Jonson afterwards founded a second C. at the Devil 
tavern, in the same street. Such clubs were meetings for social recreation, to -which 
all ‘were welcome who could bring wit and humor wfith them. In subsequent reigns, 
meetings of a similar racy character were very frequently held in taverns, but without 
much club formality. In last c., Brooks’ and White’s clubs, and a few others named 
after the proprietors of the houses in which the meetings were held, were established 
by politicians of opposite parties, as the headquarters for parliamentary tactics. 

The modern clubs of London, in which the restaurant or dining-room is an impor- 
tant feature, arose after the termination of the great war in 1815. Many naval and 
military officers, being no longer needed for war, were placed upon half- pay; and this 
half-pay was insufficient to support them without careful economy. If they could dine 
together at a C., it w r ould be cheaper than if each maintained a separate establishment. 
Hence originated the United Service C. ; and the success of this speedily led to the 
founding of others for different classes of society, and for persons of different political 
opinions. At. the present time, there are about 100 such, clubs in the metropolis, of 
which the following may he named: Alpine, Army and Navy, Arthur’s, Athemieum, 
Brooks’, Carlton, Civil and Military, Conservative, East India United Service, Garrick, 
Guards’, Junior Carlton, Junior United Service, Naval and Military, New University, 
Oriental, Oxford and Cambridge, Reform, Travelers’, Union, United Service, United 
University, White’s, Whitehall, and Windham’s. All these, and some of the others, 
combine the tavern system with the club system. There are also about 20 workingmen’s 
dubs. Clubs are not confined to the metropolis. 

Each principal G. comprises a certain definite number of members ; it may be, for 
instance, 500, 1000, or 1500, and this number cannot be exceeded without a formal 
change in the rules. In some clubs, the managing committee are empowered to admit 
distinguished persons to membership ; hut the general mode of admission is by ballot, 
each member having a vote. In some clubs, one single black ball or “No” suffices to 
exclude a candidate ; hut, generally, the rules are not so stringent. The members pay a 
sum of money qn entrance, and then an annual subscription — the amounts varying 
much in different clubs. The entrance-money may he required as capital, to assist in 
building the club-house, etc. ; while the annual subscriptions, after paying current 
expenses, leave a surplus for future contingencies. The more important clubs comprise 
morning or news-rooms, libraries, coffee-rooms, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and a 
very complete culinary establishment. There are no arrangements for the members to 
sleep at the club-houses ; except at certain establishments called club-chambers, which, 
however, are not properly clubs. Some of the clubs are furnished wdtli bath-rooms, 
card-rooms, billiard-rooms, and smoking-rooms. The restaurant department is usually 
very complete; everything is of the best, and is supplied to the members as nearly as 
can be at prime cost. In nearly all the clubs, hard drinking is discouraged. It has 
been ascertained at two or three of them, that the average cost of dinners is about half- 
-crown, and that the wine scarcely exceeds half a pint to each diner. 

It may here briefly be mentioned, that some of the club-houses rank among the most 
fiegant modern buildings in London, The Carlton, the Reform, the Conservative, and 
he" Army and Navy club-houses are especially to be named in this respect. 

Before the first revolution, it was attempted to get up political clubs in Paris on the 
English plan, but they were prohibited by the police. With the meeting of the national 
assembly, and the outbreak of the revolution, political societies, about 1789, sprang into 
unwonted activity. These associations mostly assumed the English name — such as the 
club des Feuillans and the Jacobin club; but they had quite a different character: they 
were popular societies. In them were concentrated the great political parties of the 
nation, by means of systematic organization and affiliation. The Jacobin club thus came 
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in the end to embrace all France, and to rule it. Similar associations sprang up in 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and wherever the revolution took any root. In Germany, these 
unions were prohibited in 1798 by a law of the empire; and the prohibition of all politi- 
cal unions and meetings was renewed in 1882 by an act of tbe Germanic confederation. 
The suppression of the clubs in France followed the extinction of the revolution, and 
their place has since been taken by secret societies. After the revolution of 1848, clubs 
revived in great force in Italy and Germany, after the style of the first French revolu- 
tion, but speedily came to an end along with that which had given them birth. 

CLUBBING-, in cabbages, turnips, and other plants of the genus brasdca, a diseased 
growth of tubercular excrescences in the upper part of the root or lower part of the 
stem, caused by the larvae of the cabbage fly (q.v.), and of other insects, by which the 
vigorous growth of the plant is prevented, and crops are often much injured. It is com- 
mon for gardeners to cut away these excrescences, with their contained larvae, in plant- 
ing out young cabbages, etc. ; and where they are not so mimerous that the injury done 
by tbe knife is necessarily great, this plan succeeds very well. Dressings of quicklime, 
wood-ashes, etc., have been recommended, and appear to have proved partially success- 
ful in preventing this evil, probably by deterring the parent insect from approaching 
to lay her eggs; but change of crop, when practicable, is of all things the most com- 
mendable. 0. is sometimes confounded with anbury (q.v.), from which it is quite 
distinct. 

CLUB-FOOT (Lat. talipes) is a distortion or twisting of the foot by one or more of its 
muscles being permanently shortened. It may exist Trom birth, or occur in early child- 
hood after convulsive fits. Surgeons recognize four varieties of G, ; turning inwards 
(varus), outwards (valgus), downwards with elevation of the heel (equimis), or upwards 
with depression of the heel (calcaneus). 

As age advances, the bones alter in form from the pressure exerted upon them, the 
ligaments shorten, and the foot becomes rigidly molded in its unnatural position. 
It cripples the person’s movements, and in many instances has proved a great afflic- 
tion. Lord Byron’s whole life seems to have been embittered- by one of his feet being 
•inverted. 

Although Lorenz, in 1784, cut the tendo Achillis to lower the heel in talipes equinus, 
yet, owing chiefly to the dangers of cutting across tendons, club-foot was practically 
incurable till 1781, when Dr. Little, of London, having himself a club-foot, after seeking 
relief from many surgeons at home and abroad, found bis way to Dr. Stromeyer, at 
Erlangen. This ingenious surgeon introduced a narrow-bladed knife, and divided the 
tendons of the contracted muscles with such a small external wound that scarcely any 
inflammation resulted. Dr. Little being cured, published a treatise on the subject, and 
at tlics present day no deformity of the foot is considered irremediable. However, it 
must be remembered that the division of tendons must be followed by judicious manipu- 
lations, mid generally by the application of some suitable apparatus to prevent the foot 
returning tolls former position. Of such apparatus, Scarpa’s shoe, as it is termed, may 
be mentioned as the one most frequently in use. 

CLUB-MOSS. See LycopoBiACEiE. 

CLUB-BUSH. See Scibpus. 

CLUNCH, a name given locally by miners to any tough indurated ebay, such as is 
sometimes found in the coal-measures, or in the newer strata. The term has also been 
applied to the lower and harder beds of the cretaceous rocks, which are sometimes used 
for the stone-work of the interior of ecclesiastical buildings. 

CLUXIACS, or Congregation of Cltjny, an order founded at Cluny, in France, 
in 909, by the Benedictines. It spread rapidly, and at one time had more than 2,000 
convents. It -was suppressed in 1790 by the constituent assembly. Among its great 
men were Gregory TIL, Urban II., and Pascal II. 

CLUNY, or Clugny, a t. in France, in the department of Saone-et-Loire, 12 m. n.w. 
of Macon; pop. 4,000. There is considerable agricultural trade, and manufactures of 
pottery, paper, etc. Its importance lies chiefly in its ancient architecture, including, 
besides 1 he celebrated abbey, the church of Notre Dame, dating from the 18th e., the 
church of St. Marcel, with "a beautiful spire; the ruins of St. Mayeul ; portions of the 
ancient fortifications; and picturesque houses dating from the JL2th c. and onward, all 
classed among the historical monuments of France. Before the erection of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, the abbey church at Cluny was the largest building of its kind in Europe, being 
650 ft. long by 180" wide. During the wars of the 16th c., the buildings were much dam- 
aged, and in the revolution (1789) a considerable number were demolished. Large 
restorations have been made; and now the abbot’s palace contains a museum and a 
library, the cloisters are occupied by a school, and the site of the abbey church affords 
room for a government stud. The college of Cluny, founded in 1209, has disappeared. 

CLUBEI'BiE, an important; family of malacopterous (q.v.) fishes, nearly allied to the 
salmonklm, and differing from them chiefly in the want of an adipose fin. * They are all 
scaly fishes, but the scales are very easily detached. None of the fins have any spinous 
rays. The ventral fins are nearly ki the middle of the body. The dorsal fin Is always 
solitary. The gill-openings are very large. The teeth are small , and generally numerous. 
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The maxillary bones are composed of three pieces, easily separated. The body is gen- 
erally elongated, and much compressed; the belly thin, and almost reduced to a sharp 
edge" frequently denticulated by the edges or points of a series of small bones attached 
to the skin. The air-bladder is always large; the roe consists of a vast number of eggs. 
The fishes of this family are almost exclusively marine, only a few of them ascending 
rivers. They generally congregate in shoals, and some of them periodically visit certain 
coasts in vast multitudes. They are very widely diffused over the world; some of the 
particular species have a wide geographic range. To this family belong the herring, 
pilchard, sprat (garvie, kilkie), anchovy, sardine, white-halt, etc. See these articles. The 
herring may be regarded as the type of the order, and of the genus clupea. But the 
genera most important in an economical point of view have been very differently distin- 
guished by different ichthyologists. 

CLTPESO'CIDIE, a family of malacopterous fishes, so named from being regarded as 
exhibiting characters intermediate between those of the dupeidm (herring, etc.) and of 
the esoeidm (pike, etc.). Some of them are marine, and some are fresh water fishes. 
They are mostly tropical; none are British, To this family belongs the interesting 
genus arapama (q.v.), and the genera hetevotis and butpinus , containing fishes of very 
curious structure and appearance, highly prized for the table. 

CLUSERET, Gustave Paul, b. Paris, 1823; educated in the military school of St. 
Cyr; in 1848, made a maj. of the garde mobile, participating in the suppression of the 
insurrection in June of that year. He served in the Crimea, where he was wounded ; 
and against the Kabyles in 1856; resigning his commission in 1858. In 1860, he joined 
Garibaldi’s staff, and commanded the" French legion. In 1862, he came to the United 
States, took service on gen. McClellan’s staff, and afterwards served with Fremont. 
He became brig.gen. of volunteers in 1862, and two years afterwards resigned and 
became editor of a weekly paper in Hew York, advocating Fremont, and "opposing 
Lincoln for a second term. He returned to France in 1867, but was expelled for cer- 
tain publications concerning a great railway project in the United States in which 
some officers of the French government were interested. In the war with Germany, 
he opposed Louis Napoleon’s government, and engaged in some unimportant insur- 
rectionary attempts in Lyons and Marseilles. Under the commune he -was made minis- 
ter of war, but was suspected of treachery, and for a time imprisoned. He escaped 
to Switzerland on the downfall of the commune, and in 1872 was formally sentenced 
to death. 

CIU'SIA (named in honor of the great botanist L’Ecluse or Clusius), a genus of tropi- 
cal trees and shrubs of the natural order guttifem (q.v.) or clusiaeece, some of which 
are commonly called balsam trees, from their resinous or balsamic products. They 
are very often epiphytes, growing on larger trees, over the bark of which their roots 
spread in search of chinks or decayed parts where they may obtain nourishment; and 
if it cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity, a root is sometimes sent straight down 
to the ground, and in due time becomes a kind of stem. The fruit is very curious, 
a sub-globular capsule, with a number of cells, opening as by meridian lines from top 
to base. G. rosea , a native of the West Indies and tropical parts of America, yields 
an abundant resin, which is used as an external application in veterinary medicine, 
and for covering boats instead of pitch. A great quantity of resin exudes from the 
disk of the flowers of G. insignis, the Wax-flower of Bemerara, which is used to 
make a gently stimulating and soothing plaster. This is one of the productions of 
Bemerara, to which the colonists, in preparation for the “ Great Exhibition” (of 1862), 
sought to draw general attention. 

CLUSIUM. See Chiusi, ante. 

CLUSO'UE, a t. of Lombardy, northern Italy, situated near the left bank of the 
Seiro, 17 m. n.e. of Bergamo. It has manufactures of linen, a trade in corn and iron, 
and in the neighborhood are vitriol works and copper foundries. Pop. 3,000. 

CLUSTEBED COLITMHS, or, as they are sometimes called, compound piers, form one 
of the richest features in Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. The columns or shafts are 
sometimes attached to each other throughout their whole length, sometimes only at 
the base and capital. When surrounded by floriated fillets" they have been very 
aptly compared by sir Walter Scott to “ bundles of lances that garlands have bound.” 

CLtTVER, Philip, 1580-1623; a German, who traveled in Poland and other coun- 
tries; first studied law, but forsook it for geography with Joseph Sealiger at Leyden for 
his teacher. He served two years in the army, visited England, where he married; 
passed some time in Scotland and France, and returned to Holland, where he published 
a number of works on geography, all relating to antiquity, except Introductio in Uni - 
versam Ge prnph um. 

CLWYD, a river of North Wales, rises in the Bronbanog hills, in the s. w. of Benbigh- 
shire, and runs 30 m., firsts., then e.n.e., and lastly n., through Benbigh and Flint 
shires, past Ruthin, St. Asaph, and Rhuddlan, into the Irish sea. Below Ruthin, and 
between barren hills, lies the fertile, populous, and level vale of the C., 15 by 5 to 7 
miles. At St. Asaph, the C. receives the Elwy. 20 m. long, from the west, and increases 
much in size. It then enters the fertile and extensive marsh of Rhuddlan, and falls into 



* hi very high floods, the waters of the Clyde sometimes overflow in the boggy ground there, and 
portion runs into the Biggar Water, and so into the Tweed. 
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the sea by a small estuary. It is navigable for vessels of 70 tons up to Rhuddlan, a 
distance of 2 m. from its mouth. 

CLYDE, a river in the s. of Scotland, the only great British river, besides the 
Severn, flowing west. Commercially it is the most important river in Scotland, and the 
romantic beauty of its scenery is Widely celebrated. It rises by several large streams in 
the semicircular range of the Lead, Lowther, and Moffat hills and drains the shires of 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. The main and southmost source, the Daer, runs 
n., and receives the Powtrail, the Clyde (a smaller stream, after junction with which, 
the main stream is called the C.), and other streams, preserving its mountain character 
to Roberton, upwards of 20 m. below the source of the Daer. The C. then bends round 
Tinto hill towards Biggar,* from whence it flows n.w., w., and s.w., to about 4 m. 
above Lanark, thence pursuing a n.w. course through Lanarkshire, and betveen Dum- 
barton and Renfrew shires, past Lanark, Hamilton, Glasgow, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, 
near which town it opens into the firth of Clyde. In this course it receives a number 
of streams, and flows through a rich, fertile, wooded valley, often extending into level 
plains, and often with bold wooded banks. From 2 in. above to 4 m. below Lanark 
occur the celebrated falls of the C., a series of cascades and rapids, the largest in Scot- 
land for quantity of water—the total descent, in the course of 6 m., being 230 ft., over 
old red sandstone rocks, amid very picturesque scenery. Two of the falls are above, and 
two below Lanark. Bonniton linn, 2 m. above Lanark, is a cascade of 30 ft., with some 
parts only 4 ft. broad. Corra linn, half a mile below the last, is the grandest fall, forming 
three distinct leaps — in all, 84 ft, high. Dundaf fall is ten ft. high. Stonebyres linn*, 2. 
m. below Corra finn, forms three distinct falls — in all 70 feet. Below Glasgow, the C. 
expands ftito an estuary, navigable by the largest vessels, and at Greenock it attains a 
breadth of about 4 miles. Opposite this point it communicates with the Gareloch, and 
a little below, with Loch Long on the north. Its course, which from Glasgow lias been 
w.n.w., now turns suddenly s., in which direction, inclining a little to the w, , it continues 
to flow between. Argyle and Bute, and Cantire on the w„ and Renfrew and Ayr shires 
on the e., until it becomes identified with the North channel at Ailsa Craig, where its 
breadth is about 30 miles. The C. from its source to Glasgow is, by its windings, 75 
m. long, and from Glasgow to the south end of Cantire, 48 miles. Its basin occupies 
1500 sq.m., and consists of carboniferous strata and trap rocks, the latter chiefly forming 
the bordering mountains. Floods sometimes raise its waters 20 ft., and it has changed 
its course at Renfrew, which was once close to it. Clydesdale, or the valley of the 
is noted for its coal and iron mines, orchards, and horses. Bell, in 1812, launched on 
the C. the first boat in Europe successfully propelled by steam. 

CLYDE, a village in the t. of Galen, Wayne co., N. Y., on Clyde river, the Erie 
canal, and the N. Y. Central railroad, 88 m. w. of Syracuse; pop. about 2,500. It is a 
place of active trade, and has a considerable manufacturing industry. 

CLYDE, Loud. See Campbell, Sir Colin. 

CLYMER, Gkokge, 1739-1813; b. Philadelphia; one of the signers of the American 
declaration of independence. He was a member of the council of safety, and with four 
others was appointed to take the place of the Pennsylvania: delegation in the continental 
congress which had refused to sign the declaration of independence. He filled various 
important positions, both military and civil, until the peace of 1783. Afterwards he was 
sent to the legislature, and in 1787, was a member of the convention that framed the 
U. S. constitution. He was also a member of the first federal congress, and held many 
honorable offices in Philadelphia. 

CLYS'TEE (Gr., from kh/so, I wash out), called also enema , a medicine administered 
in the liquid form by the rectum, or lower end of the intestine. It is used either for the 
purpose of procuring evacuation of the bowels, or of conveying stimulating or nourish- 
ing substances into the system. For the latter purpose, wine and beef-tea, or milk, in 
quantities of a few ounces at a time, are employed; for the former, simple warm or cold 
water in sufficiently large quantity to distend the bowels, and produce evacuation; or 
in special cases, various cathartics may be used in addition, such as colocynth, aloes, 
castor oil, or turpentine made into an emulsion with yelk of egg, and sometimes carmina- 
tives, to expel air. Narcotic clysters are also employed, but should only be used under 
medical superintendence. A n injecting syringe, with a flexible tube, and a double-action 
valve, is usually employed for the administration of this remedy. 

CLYTEMES'TRA, in Homeric legend, the daughter of king Tyndareus and of Leda, 
and the twin-sister of Helena, became the wife of Agamemnon, and bore him a son, 
Orestes, and two daughters, Iphigenia and Electra. During the absence of Agamemnon 
on his expedition to Troy, she formed a connection with JBgisthus, murdered her hus- 
band on his return, and reigned for seven years with JEgisthus, till she was murdered 
by her own son, Orestes. 

, CLYTIE, a water nymph in love with Apollo. Meeting with no return for her affec- 
tion, she was changed to a sunflower. In that form she gazed upon Apollo (the sun), 
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and hence the notion that this flower turns on its stalk as the sun moves along the sky, 
always presenting its full face to that luminary. 

CNEPH, the name under which the Egyptians adore the creator of the world. 

CITrBITS, or Gxroos, a city on the promontory of Triopion (now cape Krio), in Caria, 
in Asia Minor, a Lacedaemonian colony, and one of the six cities of the Doric league. 
C. (according to Strabo) had two ports, one of which could be closed. In front of what 
was the town, lies a lofty island, about 600 yards long, which was connected with the 
mainland by a causeway (now a sandy isthmus). The southern port was formed by two 
moles, carried into the sea to the depth of nearly 100 ft., one of which is nearly perfect 
at the present day. The city w r as famous for several temples of Yenus, who was there- 
fore sometimes called the Cnidian goddess. One of these temples contained the famous 
statue of the naked. Yenus by Praxiteles. It was of Parian marble, and so beautiful, 
that Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, offered, in return for this masterpiece of Grecian 
sculpture, to pay the"entire debt of the city, which -was very large. The Cnidians, in 
the excess of their devotion to art, refused. During the wars in ancient times, C. was 
often mercilessly plundered. The site of the city is “ covered with ruins.” 

CNQSSTJS, or Gnossus, a city of Crete on the n. side of the island, 3 m. from the 
coast, said to have been founded by Minos, a traditional king of the island. Tradition 
says that Jupiter was horn, married, and buried near Gnossus; and it is also said to have 
been the site of the labyrinth in which the Minotaur was confined. This fable may 
have arisen from the many intricate caverns in the region. The inhabitants were Dorians, 
with Dorian manners, customs, and political institutions. With the other parts of the 
islands it finally became a Roman colony. Among its great men were iEnesidimus, the 
skeptic philosopher, and Chersiphron, the architect of the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

COACH is a general name for a vehicle drawn by horses, designed for the conveyance 
of passengers, as distinguished from a wagon or cart, for the conveyance of goods. 
Coaches or inclosed carriages, drawn on wheels, and intended for passengers^ were 
inventions which have been claimed by Hungary, England, Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany. The name is derived by Wedgwood from Fr. coudier , to lie, which becomes 
in Dutch koetsen, whence Icoetse or kocts-uagen, a litter or carriage in which you may 
recline. The earliest record found by Beckmann relates to about the year 1280, when 
Charles of Anjou entered Naples, and his queen rode in a caretta — apparently a small 
but highly decorated car, from which the modern charet or chariot was derived, as well 
as other vehicles named chares and chariettes. It is believed that most of these vehicles 
had broad wheels, the only form suited for the wretched roads of those ages; and it is 
certain that all those of early date were open overhead. Many of the coaches used by 
the continental princes and nobles in the 16th c. were closed only to this extent — that 
they had canopies supported by ornamental pillars, and curtains of clotb, silk, or 
leather, Which could he drawn easily aside. A glass C., or C. with glass windows, is 
specially mentioned as being used by an infanta of Spain in 1681. The traces of the 
coaches were at first made of rope; those only belonging to the highest personages were 
made of leather. It is believed to have been in the time of Louis XIV. that coaches 
were first suspended by leathern straps, in order to insure ease of motion. 

The first C. ever seen in England is said to have been one made in 1555 by Walter 
Rippon for the earl of Rutland; and in 1564, the same builder made a showy vehicle for 
queen Elizabeth. Later in the reign, the royal carriages had sliding panels* so that the 
queen could show herself to her loving subjects whenever she desired. During the 
closing years of Elizabeth’s reign, and early in the 17th c., the use of pleasure-carriages 
extended rapidly in England. The coaches had first to struggle against the opposition 
of the boatmen on the" rivers, and then against that of the sedan owners and bearers; 
but they gradually came into very general use. ’ The successive steps whereby the 
coaches of those days gave way to the elegant vehicles of the present, need not be traced 
in detail, even if there were the means to do so. 

The following are some of the chief kinds of pleasure-carriages: The dennet is a 
two-wheeled vehicle for one horse, with a jointed hood or head "covered with leather, 
and a driving-box. The stanhope bears some resemblance to the dennet. The tilbury 
is in like manner a two-wheeled vehicle for one horse; but it has pliable leathern braces 
between the springs and the body of the vehicle, together ■with suspension brackets. 
The cabriolet belongs to the same class as the tilbury. The name cab is an abbreviation 
of cabriolet, but it has come to be applied to a four-wheeled vehicle. The curricle is a 
two-wheeled vehicle for two horses; there are no shafts, but a pole, fixed to a frame 
which supports the body, passes betweeu the horses, and is suspended from a metal bar 
resting on their backs. The phaeton is a four-wheeled vehicle which may be drawn 
either by one or two horses; its front body is something like that of a dennet or stan- 
hope, and behind this is an open seat, supported on a kind of large box. The coach is a 
closed four-wheeled vehicle for two or more horses, with two seats inside, and a skill- 
fully constructed arrangement of springs to insure ease of motion. The chariot , or 
chaise of modern days, usually differs from the C. in having only one seat. The landau 
is a C. made to open occasionally. The barouche is permanently open, with only a 
leathern hood or head over it. The britzschka is a kind of small barouche. In addition 
to these, our age has witnessed the manufacture of the brougham, a miniature coach 
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usually for two persons, but in which four may be accommodated; and the clarence, a 
pair-horse carriage with movable glazed panels* and nood, and for two or more persons. 

The manufacture of carriages, whether plea sure- vehicles or omnibuses, ranks in the 
highest class of mechanical labor. There is a necessity for the best materials and the 
best workmanship: since, owing to the severe strains and jerks to which the vehicles 
are subject, cheap construction is in the end unprofitable. Many different kinds of 
wood are employed in the construction. The body of the C. is made by one set of 
workmen, the under-framing by another ; the former partaking more than the latter of 
the nature of cabinet-work. The steel-spring making is delicate work, owing to the 
necessity for combining strength with lightness and elasticity; and the various pieces of 
iron-work require careful adjustment, especially the axles. ‘The covering of the upper 
part of the body of a (I with leather is one of the most difficult parts of the manufac- 
ture.; one single hide is employed, the leather being worked round the corners by 
repeated currying while wet; and all must be rendered smooth, without even a punc- 
ture, The best coaches receive as many as 20 to BO coats of oil-paint ; and the polishing 
processes are numerous and carefully 'conducted. The carving, gilding, herald-paint- 
ing, lace and fringe work, metal ornamentation, etc. — all are among the best examples 
of their respective handicrafts. 

English carriages are considered to be the best in the world; none else combine so 
much strength with an equal degree of beauty. The artisans employed in this trade, 
especially coach-body makers and coach-spring makers, command a very high rate of 
wages. 

COACH-BOG, or Dalmatian Dog, a variety of dog apparently allied to the hounds, 
although it. is said to be deficient both in keenness of ascent and in sagacity. It is often 
kept in stables, becomes attached to the horses, and may be seen running after carriages. 
Its general light color and numerous dark brown or black spots are constant character- 
istics; as are also its short hair, tail destitute of brush, and inoffensive disposition. Its 
origin is uncertain; the name Dalmatian is probably altogether misleading; and it is 
supposed that it may have been brought from India, where a very similar kind of dog 
exists. 

COACH-WHIP SNAKE, a serpent of the United States, having a long narrow head, 
small neck, long body, and a tail like the lash of a whip. It is sometimes more 
than two yards long. It is not venomous, but will defend itself with great courage by 
twining its long folds around an enemy. It lives on birds and small animals. Found 
only in the states of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

COABJTTTOE (Lat.), a fellow-worker not as principal hut as second, an assistant. 
Technically, it is applied in ecclesiastical law to one appointed to assist a bishop, whom 
age or infirmity has disabled. By 52 Geo. III. c. 62, coadjutors to bishops and arch- 
bishops in Ireland are empowered to exercise all the powers of their principals except 
that of presenting to benefices. See Executor. : 

COAGULATION, the amorphous (q.v.) solidification of a liquid, or part of a liquid, as 
when the caseine of milk is solidified by rennet in making cheese (q.v.), or the white of 
an egg by boiling. The process varies in various substances. Albumen, or the white 
of an egg, coagulates at a temperature of 160°. Milk is coagulated or curdled by the 
action of rennet or by acids. The fibrin in the blood, chyle, and lymph of animals is 
coagulated by the separation of these fluids from the living body. See Blood. 

COAHO'MA, a co. in n.w. Mississippi, on the Mississippi river; 750 sq.m. ; pop. ’BO, 
13,508—11, 154 colored. It is low and level, and much of the land is frequently inundated; 
but the soil is good, producing chiefly corn and cotton. Co. seat, Friar’s point. 

COAHTJTIiA, a state of the Mexican confederation, is separated from Texas, in the 
United States, by the Bio Bravo del Norte, in lat. 24° to 30° n., and long. 100° to 108° east. 
It contains 50,000 sq.m. , and (1873) 98,397 inhabitants. The capital is Saltillo, with a 
pop. of 8,105; there are besides the towns of Coainiila and Santa Bosa. It possesses 
bos some silver mines ; but it is valuable chiefly for its pasturage. 

GOAT' T A. See Ateles. 

COAL, in the sense of a piece of glowing fuel (and hence a piece of fuel, whether 
dead or alive), is a word common to all the languages of the Gothic stock (I cel. hoi, Ger. 
kohle), and seems allied to the Lat. caleo, to be hot; as also to glow, and Min. The dif- 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, as charcoal, . pit-coal, se«-coal ; but in 
England, owing to the absorbing importance of mineral or pit-coal, the word C. alone 
has conie to be used in this special signification (Ger. sleinkohlen, Fr. charbon dc terre). 

0. is one of the most important of all minerals; it consists chiefly of carbon, and is 
universally regarded as of vegetable origin. Its geological relations are noticed in the 
article Carboniferous System. It generally occurs in strata or beds; it is always of 
a black or blackish-brown color; some of the varieties have a very considerable 
degree of vitreous or resinous luster, and some are very destitute of luster; some 
have a shell-like fracture, and some have a sort of slaty structure, and are readily 
broken into cubical or rhomboidal fragments. The precise characters of C as 
U.K.TV.-6 
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a mineral species are not easily defined, and both in Britain and other countries 
important cases have occupied courts of law, in which this difficulty was strongly 
felt, as in the great Scottish lawsuit concerning the Torbanehill Mineral (q.v.). 0.". 
indeed, is rather a commercial than a scientific term, hut in a general way we may 
define it as a fossil fuel of black color and stony consistency, which, when heated in 
close vessels, is converted into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and gases. The 
variety known as blind C. or anthracite no doubt gives off; scarcely any volatile matter, 
but this is because it has undergone a natural distillation through metamorphism or 
other cause. We may therefore divide C.. into two primary divisions, namely, (1) An- 
thracite, which does not, and (2) Bituminous which does flame when kindled. An- 
thracite (q.v.) sometimes contains as much as 94, and if we exclude the ash, 98 per 
cent of carbon, and as this element decreases in amount it graduates into a bituminous 
coal. The term anthracite is, ho w T ever, still applied to some coals which do not con- 
tain more than 80 per cent of carbon. Various synonyms, such as stone C., glance C., 
ctiim, and Welsh C., are also used to designate this substance, which is used chiefly for 
smelting purposes and for raising steam. It is difficult to kindle, but gives out a high 
heat in burning. Bituminous 0. includes an almost endless number of varieties, one 
of the best marked being cannel ox parrot 0. Canned C. is so called from burning with 
a bright flame like a candle, and the name parrot C. is given to it in Scotland from 
the crackling or chattering noise it makes when burned. That of different localities 
vanes much" in appearance, but it is most commonly dull and earthy, or with only a 
slight luster; some examples are, however, bright and shining. In texture it is nearly 
always compact, and certain beds of it admit of being polished in slabs of consider- 
able size, which approach black marble in appearance. Of this material vases, ink- 
stands, boxes, etc., are made. Cannel C., from the large percentage of ash which it 
contains, is not suitable for house fires, and is for the most part consumed in making 
gas, of which it yields from 8,000 to 15,000 cubic ft, per ton. When distilled at a 
low red-heat it yields paraffin oil. The other varieties of bituminous C. are so numer- 
ous that, as an admiralty report states, there are as many as 70 denominations of it 
imported into London alone. Still, among these there are three leading kinds— -1, 
Oalting G.\ which cakes or fuses into one mass in the lire. It breaks into small uneven, 
fragments, and is found largely at Newcastle and some other localities. 2. Splint or 
hm'ci G., occurring plentifully in Scotland, which is hard, and has a kind of slaty 
fracture. It is not very easily kindled, but when lighted makes a clear lasting fire. 8. 

'berry or soft G which breaks easily into small irregular cubes, has a beautiful shining 
luster, is readily kindled, and gives out a cheerful flame and heat. It is common in 
Staffordshire. "Brown C. or lignite (q.v.), though inferior to true C., is nevertheless 
an important fuel in some countries in default of a better kind. 

The use of C. does not seem to have been known to the ancients; nor is it well 
known at what time it began to be used for fuel. Some say that it was used by the 
ancient Britons ; and at all events it was to some extent an article of household "con- 
sumption during the Anglo-Saxon period as early as 852 a.d. There seems to be reason 
for thinking that England was the first European country in which C. was used to any 
considerable extent. About the end of the 18th c.,, it began to be employed in London, 
but at first only in the arts and manufactures; and the Innovation was complained of 
as injurious to" human health. In 1816, the parliament petitioned the king, Edward XL, 
to prohibit the use of C., and a proclamation was accordingly issued against it; hut 
owing to the high price of wood, its use soon became general in London. It was for a 
mg time known there as sea 0 ., because imported by" sea. 

Several theories as to the mode of the origin of C. have been put forth from time 
to time. The one now generally believed in is that the rank and luxuriant vegetation 
which prevailed during the carboniferous age grew and decayed upon land but slightly 
raised above the sea; that by slow subsidence this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
the water, and became gradually covered with sand, mud, and other mineral sedi- 
that then, by some slight upheaval of the sea bottom or other process, a land 
was once more formed, and covered with a dense mass of plants, which in course 
decayed, sank, and became overlaid with silt and sand as before. At length, 
thick masses of stratified matter would accumulate, producing great pressure, and this, 
acting along with chemical changes, would gradually mineralize the vegetable layers into 
coal. Some experiments made by Dr. Lindley, a few years ago, showed that of a large 
number of plants kept immersed m water for two years, the ferns, lycopodiums, and 
pines were those which had the greatest powers of resisting decay, and C. appears to be 
mainly composed of the substance of the ancient representatives of these three orders 
of plants. The interesting fact has also been lately proved by Huxley, Morris, Oar- 
mthers, and others, that in many instances the bituminous matter in C. is almost 
wholly formed of the spore cases and spores of plants allied to our club-mosses and 
ferns. 

As will be seen from the following table, wood, peat, lignite or brown C., and true 
C. indicate by their composition the changes which vegetable matter undergoes by 
decay and pressure; and a table in which a considerable number of examples of each 
substance could be given would show how gradually these substances pass into each 
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~ . Wood. Peat. Lignite. Coal. 

£ ar ’ jcm * 50. 0 60. 0 65.7 82. 6 

Hy dr °S en 6.2 6.5 5.3 5.6 

°m en 83.5 29.0 11.8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.® 

ohrfw^ihlp hqT I mS * here usually a small percentage of nitrogen, which in the 

Af ovrwn ini I ? P ass,n S from wood or peat to C., the proportion 

ot o.\y 0 tu and hydiogen decreases, these substances being given off in the form of 
marsh-gas and carbonic acid in the process of decay. 

comfort* dmenX^n^ ° ur , F eat national industries, as well as much of our domestic 
comfort, depends on the continuance ot an abundant supply of chean fuel much 

of coif c B 4 tilia of t Iate y? ara ^rding tS^tar^fyand price 

ot coal, bmcc the fall of 1672, a great rise has taken place in its price. This is partly 
owing to the unusually high rate of miners’ wages which has prevailed, and parth' "o 

to® l^^ThrrM, Jw? and m ° St ^worked English coal-seams are be&m- 
fimirei ti -cl from Ho! , °. re some cause dor apprehension, yet, as the following 

iiguies taken nom the estimate m the report of tiie royal commission on C , dated 187i 
wilbshow^ weltave still vast supplies of fossil fuel. mucu ion, 

, new red 
cOmmis- 

nf 'tnns At ihn T“ U1W ^ ** ,lu ^mime ior use TO 146,480 millions 

hs 1186 ww K m , L a '? production-namely, 123,500,000 tons, this would 
Ja&liuu jb<irb. ijut, as may be supposed, the estimates which have been nut forth 
regarding the probable duration of our coal-fields are very various, some authorities 
asset ting that, on nig to increase in population, and the increasing consumption of coai 
m manufactures, about 100 years will suffice to exhaust them Between tliiT and ' e 
other extreme of about 1000 years, formed on the assumption that iiereafter he it 
e S «mtes! eC0U } ’ slightly increase, there are innumerable conjceHu^and 

Available Coal in the chief British Coal-fields at depths hot exceedihg 

4000 EEET, AND IIS' SEAMS NOT LESS THAN 1 FOOT THICK. 

/ Soulli Wales oo ni o 

Midland (Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire).. . is’ 172 071 ’438 
Northumberland and Durham 

Lmmashire and Cheshire, ...T:::::: fSSm 

No4si,«h.e::::.:;;::;;;;;;; •■•••• 

Lesser English coal-fields .... H 595 « & » 

Total of Scottish coal-fields.... . " ............. jVoj, .40,019 

Total of Irish coal-fields. ooo 

Grand total... 90,207,285,308 

p 0nti !\ cilt °^ Enr °P e ’ Productive coal-fields occur in Belgium, France vari- 
°us parts ot northern Germany, Spain, and Russia. By far the lariat in area are tlmi 
ot Russia, and they are known to contain many valuable beds of 0., although as vjt 
comparatively little lias been worked, 0. is also found in India, China (where the co .1- 

t f S H IT S ted IP ?°T 40 ^? 00 sq.m.), Japan, and the Malayan arc^iWl^o in 

Aust i alia and . New Zealand, and m Africa. Turning to the new world there is evi 
uence ot promising coal-deposits in several South American countries but owimr to the 
^■eat snpply °f wood in their forests, there is little temptation uVnn- 

; la, Rova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, there are small though v u 
111 the United States, enormous fields of fossil fuel are found. Tim 
uitiie area ot these is about 200,000 sq.m., being 38 times Greater than the nf i tA 

s f Great Britain. But although the coal-mcasmes of the stale, are ofZ 
ami contain many valuable coal-seams— a few of them 40 and even 50 ft thick 
< certain places— it has been doubted whether the amount of workable C in them i* 

die Amer ! Can r rite,U > Proportion to tlie extent of tLtmm 

q untity of C- annually raised m the states is small, being only about 40 000 000 tom 
Cool-trade. —The production and sale of 0., like every other important ^branch Of 
ndustry, was long fettered with legislative regulations. ^At fvSy X 

£™on ?* w C n' y of Londo , n undertook the duty of either wei idling or rneakurina 
C. hi ought into the port, and by a series of statutes, commencing with 7 Ed VI o 
l fix tbr ly0 - ilncl f al t tk ;>' n ;™ of London, and the justices of the count es, were «u™, Ami 
flJ nr 7 b H S ° W ”7 retail; and in case ()f ^fusal by the parties k *11 at 

soW Ihi T4 1 ! UIV 7 ,J f v * s > °£ other Pl^es of deposit, and to cause it, to be 

tw a +V* lc P riCGS which tbey had set. In addition to the general sunervision w i,i,.u 
y > us possessed, and the sums which they were empowered to exact for their 
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trouble, the corporations of London and other towns have exacted, and still continue to 
exact, dues on C, for local purposes. These were first imposed in London, in 1887, after 
the great fire, in order to enable the corporation to repair the ravages which it had com- 
mitted; and they have been since continued as a fund for civic improvements, though, 
as Mr. M‘Cullocli has remarked, no improvement could be equal to a reduction , in the 
price of coal. In the reign of William III., a general tax, payable to government, was laid 
on all sea-borne t/.-r-a tax which was in the highest degree unjust to places which were' 
dependent for their supply on the coasting- trade, and oppressive to the whole country, 
inasmuch as it amounted to more than 50 per cent on the price paid to the owner at the 
pit’s mouth. The tax varied in amount, not only at different periods, reaching its high- 
est point of 9s. id. per chaldron during the great war, but also in different parts of the 
country, being higher in London and the s. of England, and lower in Ireland and W ales, 
whilst "Scotland for a considerable period was altogether exempt. The tax itself, with 
all its inequalities, was abolished in 1830, and there is now no tax on C. except that col- 
lected for local purposes in London, and a few other towns. The repeal, in 1845, of the 
duty on C. exported to foreign countries, was a measure of much more doubtful policy. 
The average annual quantity of 0. exported from Great Britain during the three years 
ending 1877, was about 14,000,000 tons.— For the provisions of the recent statutes for 
the regulation and inspection of mines (38 and 24 Viet. c. 151, and 85 and 88 Viet. c. 
76), see Mines. The circumstances in which coal-mines are regarded as a pertinent of 
land, and those in which they form a separate estate, are stated under Mines. 

Coal-note , a particular description of promissory-note, used in the coal-trade in the 
port of London (8 Geo. II. c. 36, ss. 7, 8). See Coal-Supply. 

COAL {ante). In North America the carboniferous strata are divided by geolo- 
gists into two principal groups: the lower or sub-carboniferous, which corresponds to 
the carboniferous limestone of Europe; and the carboniferous, which includes the mill- 
stone grit and the coal-measures. The first of these is about 5,000 ft. thick in Pennsyl- 
vania, consisting mainly of shales and sandstones; but in the Mississippi valley, in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Missouri, a considerable thickness of limestone is developed in this part 
of the series. In the former region some thin coal-seams are found, the relation between 
the two areas being in this respect similar to that of the carboniferous limestone in Eng- 
land to the coal-bearing formations of similar age in Scotland. The millstone grit forms 
a mass of sandstone and conglomerates from 1200 to 1400 ft. thick in e. Pennsylvania, 
but thins rapidly to the w., being only from 100 to 250 ft. thick in Ohio and Tennessee. 
In Arkansas the compact silieious rock known as novaculite, or Arkansas hone-stone, 
occurs in this member of the carboniferous series. The coal-measures proper occur in 
a very large part of the United States and Canada. First in importance is the Appa- 
lachian coal-field, covering about 60,000 sq.m, extending through parts of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, -Virginia,-' Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. The maximum thickness of strata 
is from 2,500 to 3,000 ft. ; 120 ft. near Pottsville, 62 ft. at Wilkesbarre, and 25 ft. at 
Pittsburg, showing a gradual diminution in a westward direction. The most persistent 
coal deposit is the Pittsburg seam, which is known over an area measuring 225 by 100 
m., but with a thickness varying from 2 to 14 feet. The anthracite district of Penn- 
sylvania occupies an area of about 650 sq.m, on the left hank of the Susquehanna. 
The strata between Pottsville and Wyoming, which belong* to the lowest portion of 
the coal-measures, are probably about 8,000 ft. thick, but it is difficult to come at an 
exact estimate owing to the numerous folds and contortions. There are from 10 to 
12 seams above 3 ft. in thickness; the principal one, known as the Mammoth or Balti- 
more vein, is 29 ft. thick at Wilkesbarre, and in some places exceeds even 60 feet. 
The Illinois and Missouri basin covers a considerable part of these states, as well as of 
Indiana, Kentucky, Iowa, Kansas, and Arkansas. Its area is estimated at 60,000 
sq.m., the thickness varying from 600 ft. in Missouri to 3,000 ft. in w. Kentucky. The 
aggregate thickness of C. is about 70 feet. A good furnace C. is found in Indiana, 
the so-called block O. near Indianapolis, which, like the splint O, of Scotland and of 
Staffordshire, can be used in blast furnaces without coking. In Michigan a nearly cir- 
cular area of coal-measures of about 5,000 sq.m, occurs in the lower peninsula between 
lakes Erie and Huron. The thickness is only 120 ft., and the O. is unimportant. There 
are also coal-bearing areas of less value in Texas and '.Rhode Island. 

The carboniferous strata are largely developed in the e. provinces of the dominion of 
Canada, notably in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The lower carboniferous group 
here consists of about 6,000 ft. of red sandstones and green marls with thick beds of fos- 
siliferous limestone, accompanied by gypsum. The overlying coal-measures, including 
the millstone grit, occupy an area estimated at 18,000 sq. miles. The whole thickness of 
this group in one place is about 14,750 ft,, with 76 included coal-seams, together 45 ft. 
in thickness, which are contained in the middle division of the series. At Pictou there 
are six seams, together measuring 80 ft. in thickness. The coal-measures in this area 
approach nearer to the great coal-fields of Europe in thickness than those of the other 
American carboniferous districts. Rocks of the carboniferous age occur in various 
places on both flanks of the Rocky mountains, and in the Arctic archipelago, but they 
have not been explored. Lignite-bearing strata of cretaceous and tertiary age occupy a 
considerable area in the central and western portions of North America, especially in the 
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upper Missouri and Saskatchewan valleys, in Utah, Texas, California, Oregon, and 
Vancouver island. In the last locality for several years past, C. has been extensively 
mined near Nanaimo, on the e. coast, in strata of the cretaceous age. Tertiary lignites 
are worked in Bellingham bay, at Coosa bay in Oregon, and at monte Diablo near San 
Francisco. The lignite formations of the e. flank of the Rockyftnountains, which are 
considered by Hayden to occupy a position between the cretaceous $nd the eocene ter- 
tiary strata, cover an area estimated at about 50,000 sq.m, within the United States, and 
extend n. into Canada and s. into Mexico, • 

In South America, coal, probably of the carboniferous age, is found in the Brazilian 
province of Silo Pedro, Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, and in the neighboring 
state of Uruguay. The largest area, is that known as the Candiota coal-field, which is 
exposed for about 50 m. in the valley of the river of the same name. The sections 
exposed show five seams from 9 to 25 ft. each, or in all about 65 ft. of coal. Other 
basins are known at San Sepe, and San Jeronima, on the Jacahahay river. The latter 
is the only point at which mines are worked, as the Cl, though thinner than that of 
other localities mentioned, is situated within the reach of navigable waters, needing* a 
land carriage of only 8 m. to the river. 

On the w. coast of South America cretaceous coal is worked at Lota in Chili, and at 
Sandy Point in the straits of Magellan. In Peru both secondary and carboniferous coal 
is known at various points in the interior, the former occupying a position on the first 
rise of the Andes, while the latter occurs in higher ground, and at a greater ' distance 
from the coast. Good coal is also found at many points in the Santa valley. .Much 
of the Peruvian coal, has undergone considerable disturbance and metnmorphism sub- 
sequent to its deposition. At Porton, 45 in. e. of Truxillo, a ridge of coal-bearing sand* 
stones has been changed into a hard quartzite, with an interstratifled seam of anthra- 
cite in a nearly vertical position. The coal is remarkable as containing a large 
amount of sulphur. 

The annual production of coal throughout the world was roughly estimated for 
1874 at 260,0».)0,000 tons, including about 17,000,000 tons of lignite and 0. from forma- 
tions newer than the coal-measures of Europe. Nearly one half of the total was raised 
in Great Britain. Excluding lignite the figures are as follows: 



Tons. 


Tens. 

Great Britain.. 

... 125,000,000 

Russia 

. 1,000,000 

United States 

... 48,000,000 

Spain . . 

750,000 

Germany. 

... 35,000,000 

India 

700,000 

France. . 

... 17,500,000 

Other Europe 

125,000 

Belgium 

. .. 17,000,000 

British N. America 

'750,000 

Austria 

4,700,000 

Chili..... 

200,000 

New S. Wales..... 

1,300,000 

Australia ..... 

50,000 


In America the first G. discovered was by father Hennepin, near what is now Ottawa. 
111. The first mining of C. was in 1818. when five boat-loads of flinty C. were floated 
down the Lehigh river and sold in Philadelphia for $21 per ton. The fuel of the period 
was almost entirely of wood, Liverpool C. being a rare luxury. As late as 1821 only 
22,122 tons of C. (Liverpool) were imported into the United States. The first regular 
shipments of O. from the Pennsylvania mines began in 1820. The C. industry of 
Pennsylvania has reached enormous proportions, the annual product being valued at 
over $50,000,000. Besides more than 20,000,000 tons of anthracite Cl there are mined 
in Pennsylvania, near 10,000,000 tons of bituminous Cl per annum. Of bituminous (.1 
trie states of Ohio and Illinois produce the next most extensive yield, each about 8,000,000 
tons annually. In 1870. there were 1506 collieries in the United States, employing 92,454 
hands, and invested, capital to the amount of $110,000,000. In 1820, the total C. pro- 
duct of Pennsylvania was less than 2,000 tons. It is now more than 80,000,000 tons per 
'. annum. See Anthracite. 

| COAL-BEDS. See Carboniferous System. 

; C0ALBB0O& DALE, an English coal-field in the valley of the Severn, which supplies 

1 considerable quantities of coal and iron. The group of strata which includes the coal- 

I beds is from 700 to 800 ft. thick. # 

C0AL-EISH, Merlaiujus caehonarius a fish of the same family with the cod and had- 
| dock ((indicia:), and of the same genus with the whiting. It is iiot unlike the whiting in 

I form, and in its fins, which, however, are not proportionally so large; but is of a very 

I different color, the upper parts being nearly black. It attains, also, a much larger size. 

being often 2 or 8 ft. in length. It is celebrated among fishermen for its voracity; and 
: is commonly found in large "slioals, which, when attracted by bait, will keep near a boat 

till great numbers are taken. It is rather a coarse fish, but is much used in the northern 
parts of the world, both fresh and salted, or dried. It, is found in the most arctic 
, regions, even on the shores of Spitzbergen, and both on the European and American 

r 1 sides of the Atlantic. It is very plentiful on the British coasts, and in Scotland is gemer- 

| ally known as the scthe. The fry are taken in great numbers by juvenile fishers stationed 

J an rocks, and are called podhys on the e. and w. coasts of Scotland, xHloeks and caddie* 
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on some of the Scottish coasts, and coalseys in the n.e. of England. This fish forms an 
important part of the food of the Orkney and Shetland islanders, and of the inhabitants 
of some of the Hebrides. Vast numbers of the fry are sometimes caught by means of 
blankets in the mouths of streams in the Hebrides. The liver of the coal-fish abounds 
in oil, which is used f^r lamps. 

COALX'TXOJT, in politics, is applied to the union of two parties, or, as it generally 
happens, portions of parties, .not of the same opinion, who yet agree to sink tlieir differ- 
ences, and act in common. Pitt the elder, when he took office in 1757, coalesced with 
the whig aristocracy represented by the duke of Newcastle. The ministry always 
spoken of, however, as the great 0. was formed in 1782, when Fox, the leader of the 
reformers, took office along with lord North, tlie leader of the opposite party. When 
lord Derby’s ministry resigned in 1858, there was a short 0. between the Whig party, 
under lord John Russell, and the more moderate of the conservative party, under lord 
Aberdeen. 

COAL-SUPPLY. Referring to . Carboniferous System and Coal for various details 
connected with the localities of coal-beds, the diversity of qualities, and the modes of 
working, we shall treat hereof a question which has recently been accepted as one of 
great importance to the welfare of the nation — viz.: the amount of available supply. 
A 11 the coal liow existing was formed untold ages ago, when the conditions of temperature 
and moisture on the earth’s surface were different from those now prevailing. Coal is not 
a growth annually renewable, but an accumulation which we are gradually spending. We 
are living, not on the interest of out coal, but on the capital. This is a truth which 
scientific men have recognized for some time past; but statesmen and manufacturers, 
mine-owners and merchants, have paid singularly little attention to the subject, under 
the supposition that the existing stock will last for so great a period as to relieve us 
from all anxiety on the matter. John Williams in 1789, sir John {Sinclair in the .Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, Robert Bold in 1812, and Dr. Bucldand in 1880, were almost 
the only writers, until recently, who cautioned England that her supply of coal will 
not last forever. Two volumes on the Coal Question , however, by Mr. Hull and Mr. 
evens respectively, effectually roused public attention to the matter. 

At the Newcastle meeting'of the British association in 1804, sir W. G-. Armstrong, 
s chairman, forcibly urged the subject on the attention of scientific and practical men. 
2 said: “Contemplating the rate at which we are expending those scams of coal which 
the best qualities of fuel, and can be worked at the least expense, we shall find 
cause for anxiety. . . . We have already drawn from our choicest mines a far 
quantity of coal than has been raised hi all other parts of the world put together: 
he time is not remote when we shall have to encounter the disadvantages of 
increased cost of working, and diminished value of produce.” He urged especially that 
we ought not to squander our coal as at present. We waste nearly a lid he smoke, heated 
air. and heated gases from our furnaces; we waste sadly in our open fire-places; and 
avast quantity of small-coal recklessly burned* at the pit’s mouth. Various 
& to supply "and consumption had furnished sir W. G. Armstrong with his 
widely have estimates differed as to available quantity still in store, that 
1792 and recent times, the conjectures, for Northumberland and Durham alone, 
varied trom 200 years to 1700 years, as the period during which the whole nation could 
be supplied from this one coal-field; but more earnest attempts have been made in late 
years to arrive at approximate figures. In 1857, M. De Carral, a Prussian mining-engi- 
neer, estimated the coal-mining of that year in all countries at 125 million tons, with an 
average value of 7s. per ton at the pit’s mouth; he credited Prussia with enough unex- 
hausted coal to supply all the world for 900 years In 1801, Mr. Robert Hunt ascertained, 
by reliable mineral statistics, that Great Britain raised 86 million tons in the year; that 
the quantity was increasing by nearly 8 million tons every year; and that we were work- 
ur mines at thrice the rate which had been in force 20 years before. These facts 
much influence in drawing the attention of public men to the subject. The produce 
feat Britain in 1861 was from 8.052 collieries; and the different districts joined in 
supply as follows: Durham and Northumberland, 19 million tons: Lancashire, 12; 
lorkshire, 9; Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 7; South Wales, 7; Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, 5; Scotland, 11; all other districts, 16 — amounting to a total of 86 
million tons. M. Burnt, hr his Sftmftlon tie Vhmusinv IlovilUre en 1864, estimated the 
coal-produce of the world at 141 million tons, of which he credited Great Britain with 
about four-sevenths. In the same year, sir W. G. Armstrong, taking Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Hunt as his authorities, estimated the available stock of coafin the United Kingdom at 
80,000 million tons, rejecting all scams below 4,000 ft. as too deep to work, and all less 
flam 2 ft. thick as too thin to work. Taking 1864 as a standard of consumption, it would 
last 980 years; but at the rate of increase of recent years, it would only last 212 years, 
because this rate would he geometrical and not merely arithmetical in its progression. 

In the year 1866. the question came into the arena of the British parliament. On 
pril 17, during a discussion in the house of commons on the malt-tax, Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill dwelt on the fact that coal is one of our greatest sources of national wealth; and 
he accepted as trustworthy the calculations of Mr. Jevons — that in three or four genera - 
iy any usable coal at a less depth than 4,000 ft , a depth which 
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will either be unworkable,- or workable only -at a 'greatly -Increased cost This speech 
made a great impression on the -house; and. the government, . a -few days.- afterwards, 
undertook to. ascertain what facts the officers of the geological survey possessed on the 
subject. On May 8, the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr/ Gladstone, made his financial 
statement for the year , in which he accepted Mr. Mill’s views* based as they were on 
the opinions of sir Roderick Murchison, sir John Herschel, sir W, G. Armstrong, Dr. 
Percy, Mr. Hull, Mr. Jevons, and other authorities. He assented to the probability 
that hy the year 1970, if matters go on at their present rate, we shall have no coal left. 
“I disbelieve and disapprove,” he added, “of all attempts to limit by law the consump- 
tion of coal. In vain would it be to think of stopping the consumption of coal in this 
country; in vain would it be to think of diminishing that consumption by the imposi- 
tion of a tax; and it would be more vain still to think of prohibiting its exportation.” 
In other words, .the remedy, if any, can not Re hy legislation. The question was brought 
to a decisive point on June 12, when Mr. Hussey Vivian moved an address to the crown, 
praying for the appointment of a royal commission to investigate the whole matter. In 
an elaborate speech, he stated his reasons for believing that the foreboding's of Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Jevons are too gloomy — that advancing science will enable miners to contend 
against the temperature and pressure of deeper mines than have hitherto been thought 
practicable; that we shall be better able than ever to ventilate and drain the deep work- 
ing's; that the area of coal workable even with our present means is larger than has been 
estimated; that the magnesian limestone and new red sandstone beds are likely to afford 
an opening for new stores of coal quite incalculable in amount; that the theory of an 
increase of consumption in a geometrical ratio is not tenable; and that we shall prob- 
ably economize consumption in future years by the adoption of new processes, new 
furnaces, new stove-grates, smoke-consuming apparatus, and the utilization of waste 
heat and gases. Although entertaining these favorable views, lie nevertheless suggested 
official inquiry. The government assented; and a royal commission, comprising the 
duke of Argyle, sir Roderick Murchison, sir W. G. Armstrong, Mr. Vivian, Mr. Prest- 
wich, Dr. Percy, Mr. Jukes, Mr. Robert Hunt, and several other experienced men, was 
appointed in July, 1806. 

The coal commissioners gradually collected a large body of information concerning 
the quantity of coal raised annually in the United Kingdom; the probable future rate 
of increase; the quantity still remaining at available depths underground; and tbe best 
means of economizing coal in future. They obtained a great mass of evidence, which 
was published in 1871, with maps, plans, and diagrams. "They reported that the deepest 
of our mines are about 2,000 ft., but that 4,000 ft. -.might possibly be worked with 
improved lifting and ventilating appliances. They estimated the coal of the United 
Kingdom, at all depths down to 4,000 ft., at 90,207 million tons — viz., 40,000 millions 
in England; 84,000 millions in Wales; 10,000 millions in Scotland, and a mere trifie in 
Ireland. The largest single coal-field they found to be that of South Wales, 82,000 mil- 
lion tons. Many geologists believe that coal underlies the new red sandstone and per- 
miau formations, and that an additional quantity of 56,000 million tons might possiblv 
lie obtainable from this source. Supposing the available total to be 146,000 mi) lion tons, 
|he commissioners endeavored to estimate how long it would last. The quantity raised 
in 1809 was 107,000,090 tons, of which 97.000,000 were retained forborne consumption. 
Taking into account all the circumstances which had to be considered, the commission- 
ers expressed an opinion that our coal-supply will be exhausted in 800 years. 

Since 1871, the subject lias been much discussed. The balance of opinion tends 
towards a greater duration than 800 years; but all is vague guessing on this point. The 
coal-harvest of Great Britain in 1872' was 128,000,000 tons; 1111878/127,000,000 tons; and 
in 1876, 188,000,000 tons. 

Consequent on the revelations concerning our (future) coal-famine, other nations have 
made renewed investigations respecting their own reserve deposits. 

COAL-TAR. See Gas-Tar. 

COAL-WHIFFING-, the name given to a mode of unloading coal from vessels at anchor 
in the Thames. About 2,000,000 tons of coal are annually' transferred from vessels in 
the river to barges, which convey them to the wharves. The operation is called eoai- 
whipping, and the men, eoal-wMppers — names, the origin of which does not seem to be 
known. The men work in gangs of nine — a basket-man and eight others. Some of 1 hem 
shovel the coal from the hold of the ship into baskets or boxes; some haul up the boxes 
by ropes. and pulleys; and some empty the contents into the barges. 

This is all the operation— -a mere example of muscular labor of the coarsest kind. It 
would not. have called for notice in this work, had not legislative interference given a 
factitious importance to it. Some years ago, when the number of these men was about 
2,000, public-house keepers got into the habit of acting as middlemen, a position which 
gave them the power of compelling the men to spend nearly all their earnings in drink. 
The trade fell into such a, state, that the men were virtually slaves to the publicans. 
They asked for the interference of the legislature; and this 'was granted in 1848. An 
act was passed expressly for these 2,000 coal-wldppers. A coal- whippet's’ board was 
formed, comprising members named by the board of trade, others named by the corpo- 
ration of Loudon, and one by the shipowners’ society. This board assumed the functions 


of a middleman or master coal -shipper; contracted for the whipping of ships of coal, 
and employed the men. No one but men registered on the books of the board was allowed 
to work on the Thames as a eoal-whipper, with the exception of the crews of the ships and 
the servants of the coal-owners. This exceptionally-protected trade was maintained on 
the same basis by other acts passed in 1846 and 1851. In 1856, however, a further 
renewal’ wa.s ref used ; and a committee of the house of lords, in 1857, while sympathizing 
with the men, declined to recommend any further special legislation for them. The 
coal-owners agreed with the board of trade to maintain a whipping office, to give the 
men a refuge from the publicans, but without interfering with the liberty of coal-ship- 
pers to employ whom they pleased; and this plan has since been acted on.. The office 
is at the coal exchange, with a men’s rendezvous near Ratcliff. The necessity for coal-" 
whippers has been much lessened of late years by the use of a floating derrick in the 
Thames, by which the contents of a coal-ship can be transferred to the barges in a few 
hours by steam-power. 

COAMINGS, in a ship, are small frame-works on the deck, to prevent sea and rain 
water from running down the hatchways, ladder-ways, and scuttles. 

CO AN, Titus, d.d., b. Conn., 1801; ordained a Congregational minister in Boston 
in 1838, and in that year made a trip of exploration to Patagonia, where he wished to 
establish a mission. Circumstances being unfavorable, he returned, but soon afterwards 
he went to the Sandwich islands and was stationed as a missionary at Hilo. Besides 
his work as a missionary he has published in the American Journal of Science and else- 
where many valuable papers on scientific subjects. 

CO AN'S A, a river of Lower Guinea, western Africa, which, after a course of about 
500 or 600 in., enters the Atlantic s. of St. Paul de Loando, in lat. about 9° 10' s. It is 
navigable for a considerable distance, but a bar at its mouth renders it inaccessible 
save to small vessels. 

COAST-GUARD, an organization formerly intended to prevent smuggling merely, but 
.■."now constituted so as to serve as a defensive force also. The old coast-guardsmen were 
in the employment of the customs department; they were posted along the shore at 
spots commanding extensive views of the beach, and were expected to be always on the 
look-out for smugglers. In 1856, the coast-guard was transferred to the admiralty, and 
under this arrangement the admiralty may, from time to time, issue orders for the 
augmentation of the coast-guard, not to exceed 10,000 men in all. Lands, not exceed- 
ing three acres each, maybe bought by the admiralty for coast-guard stations. The 
coasts of the United Kingdom have been divided into 9 districts. Each district is 
under a navy captain, who has an iron-clad guard-ship at some port in the district. 
All the revenue cruisers and defense-gunboats arc attached as tenders to the ships, 
and are manned therefrom. The able seamen, borne on the ships’ books, and employed, 
on shore in coast-guard .service, are in three classes— -chief boatmen, commissioned 
boatmen and boatmen. They receive high sea-pay, besides 1$. 4d. per day in lieu of 
provisions, and house-rent and medical attendance free. In war-time, all of these 
men may be called upon to serve as regular sailors on board ship; but their families 
are allowed to live rent-free during this time. The coast-guard are taught naval 
gunnery, gunboat exercise, and the serving of land-batteries. The guard-ships are 
also employed as training-ships for the navy. The whole of the coast-guard com- 
prised, in 1879, 4,300 men, and the charge for their maintenance and that of their ships 
is about £500,000. 

COASTING-TRADE, the commerce carried on by sea between the different ports of 
the same country. In Great Britain, “coastwise” is defined to mean “from any one 
part of the United Kingdom to any other part thereof.” Vessels engaged in this com- 
merce are subject to different rates* and regulations from over-sea traders, ami the mas- 
ters must keep books showing that their cargoes come strictly within the definition 
of coasting-trade. Formerly, no goods or passengers were allowed to be carried from 
one port of the United Kingdom to another, except in British vessels; but this restric- 
tion was repealed in 1854, and the coasting-trade of Great, Britain is now open to all 
the world. In other countries, the exclusive policy still prevails. The regulations 
under which the coasting-trade are conducted are contained in the customs" consoli- 
dation act, 16 and 17 Viet, c. 107 (see M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary ). 

COASTING-TRADE (ante). This trade in the United States is far more extensive 
than in any other country. Of the 38 states now in the union, 18 border on the Atlan- 
tic ocean and the gulf of Mexico, and two border on the Pacific, to which* may be 
added the territory of Washington, and the enormous coast-line of the newly acquired 
territory of Alaska. There is an immense amount of coastwise trade, especially along 
the Atlantic and the gulf. In the time of the early settlements such trading was done 
in small shallops, sloops, and schooners, and there was very little of it. The introduction 
of steam-vessels made a great change., and the trade rapidly grew in importance. At the 
present time many hundreds of steamers and more hundreds of sailing craft are con- 
stantly plying from Maine to Texas, transferring the cotton, sugar, and rice of the 
southern to northern, and the lumber, grain, and manufactured goods of the northern to 
southern markets. The swift propeller brings the oranges and strawberries of Florida 
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to Maine, and takes back the ice of the Penobscot. In summer, these coasting steamers 
do a large share of the passenger as well as trade traffic. The thoroughness of the coast 
survey, and the recent introduction of the weather service whereby mariners arc duly 
forewarned of danger, have done much to prevent the disasters which were common 
not long ago, and even the dreaded cape Hatteras has lost much of its terror. 

COAST-LINE, the ocean boundary of any continent, island, or section of land. 
Such lines vary in length with the amount of indentation by gulfs and boys. Europe 
has nearly 20,000 m. of coast-line; Africa, 15,000; Asia, 30,000; North America, 23,000, 
and South America, 15,000. 

COAST RANGE, or Coast Mountains, in California, running in a course almost 
parallel with the ocean from near the boundary of Oregon into Lower California. The 
range has a width of 30 to 40 m., and has numerous spurs which usually run toward the 
ocean. Between these are well-watered and exceedingly fertile valleys. The chief 
peaks of the range are San Bernardino, 11,000 ft. ; Helena, 8,700. The principal passes 
are from 686 to 8,780 ft. above sea level. The mountains are usually rocky and steep. 
Those near the sea are covered with timber, while those far inland are nearly bare. 

COAST SURVEY, a scientific department of the government of the United States, 
established for the purpose of making geodetic and hydrographic surveys to determine 
the coast-line, and of making charts of harbors and tide-waiters, and of the bottom of the 
ocean along the coast. It extends its observations to all parts of the globe, us may be 
thought serviceable to navigation; and it makes such other observations (ns of the tides 
and currents, and of the nature of the sea and river bottoms) as will permit calculations 
of changes to be expected in the future. Its office is also to indicate positions for the 
erection of light-houses and all other useful signals, and to make various meteorological 
and other observations. The inception of the organization was contemplated in the mes- 
sage of president Jefferson to congress in 1807. An act was passed authorizing him to 
cause a survey of the coasts of the United States, including islands, shoals, and places 
of anchorage within 20 leagues of the shore, and of St. George’s hank; and to take 
soundings and observations upon currents beyond such limits, to the gulf stream. Tills 
act appropriated $50,000 for the object. Plans were requested from scientific men, and 
that proposed by Mr. F. R. Hassler, a native of Switzerland, was adopted. It was, m 
the first place, to determine the positions of certain prominent points of the coast by 
astronomical observations, and to connect them by trigonometrical lines from w'h id i to 
make a nautical survey ; but nothing was done till 1811, when he went to Europe to 
obtain instruments and material for the work. He was, however, detained till the (‘lose 
of the war with Great Britain. On his return he was appointed superintendent of the 
coast survey, but did not begin active labors till 181 7; when, in the vicinity of New York, 
he measured a base-line west of the Palisades on the Hudson, for the triangulation of 
New York harbor; but the work was not extended beyond this, for want of funds, except 
that a few detached surveys were made by the navy, and by the topographical engineers 
of the army. An interval of ten years elapsed, and in 1882, after a small appropriation 
had been made by congress, Mr. Hassler resumed the active duties of his office, and was 
authorized to employ, m addition to the naval and army officers designated for that ser- 
vice, such astronomers and other persons as lie might deem necessary. He continued 
to superintend the survey till his death, in 1843. The work which he ’accompl ished was 
to extend the survey at New York as far eastward as Point Judith, R. I., and as far s. 
as cape Henlopen, Del. The triangulation extended over an area of 9,000 sq.m., deter- 
mining the positions of about 1200 stations, to be used in the delineation of about 1600 
•m. of shoreline. Mr. Hassler was succeeded . by prof. A. D. Bache. In 1845, surveys 
were begun on the coasts of Virginia and North Carolina, and during the next two years 
they were extended to Georgia and the gulf states, and afterwards to the Florida reefs and 
keys. Many observations cm the gulf stream were taken during the time of the superin- 
tencleney of prof. Bache, and extended observations were made upon the tides and cur- 
rents in various riveis, for the purpose of deducing the laws by which they are governed. 
The magnetic force and direction in parts of the earth included in the survey were 
observed, and various meteorological observations were taken for the purpose of investi- 
gating the laws of storms. The rebellion interrupted the operations of t lie survey 
along the coast of the southern states, but many of the coast-survey officers were with 
the United States vessels, and their knowledge was of the utmost importance in naval 
operations. Two years after the close of the war, prof. Bache died (1867), and prof. 
Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard university, was appointed liis successor. Since then a 
more comprehensive system has been prosecuted, extending across the continent; and 
the Pacific coast has been the subject of extended triangulation, although still far from 
complete; and the hydrographic survey has been actively carried on. See Hydrog- 
raphy, Geodesy, and Triangulation. 

COAST VOLUNTEERS, or Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, is a corps organized 
for the special defense of the coasts of the United Kingdom, separate from.' hit in 
connection with the coast-guard (q.v.). By an act of parliament passed in 1858, the 
admiralty was empowered to raise a number hot exceeding 10,000, of Q. V., to con- 
sist of sea- faring men and others, to lie entered for five years’ service, and to be oxer- 
eised 28 days in each year, either oit shipboard or on shore; but not to be sent more 
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than 50 leagues from tlie coasts of the United Kingdom, unless in cases of emergency, 
when the distance might be extended to 100 leagues. One year’s active service 
entitles them to discharge in ordinary cases; but in emergencies, they may be called 
out a second year on receipt of higher pay. Their pay, allowance, and rank during 
exercise and active service is the same as able seamen’s. The bounty to be -paid on 
entering, and the arrangements for mans, clothing, and accoutrements; are left for 
the admiralty to settle from time to time. An act passed in 1856 invested the com- 
mand of the C. V. in the coast-guard, the officers of which are to superintend the 
training and exercising. As a matter of fact, the force is a very small one ( 600 ), and 
a failure. 

COAT of ARMS, in the military trappings of the middle ages, held the place of the 
■pctludamentum of the ancient Homan captains. It was a coat worn by princes and 
great barons over their armor, aud descended to the knee. _ It was made of doth of 
gold or silver, of fur or of velvet, and bore armorial insignia. The “ coat of arms,” 
as understood by heraldry in. the present day, is nothing more than a relic of the ancient 
armorial insignia, divested of the coat on which it used to be embroidered. See Shield, 

i ll5I.iA.LD It Y. 

COATBRIDGE, a rising and prosperous t. of Scotland, in the parish of Old Monk- 
land, about 8 m. directly e. of Glasgow, on the Monkhmd canal and Caledoniau rail- 
way. The town is straggling, has some good houses, and a number of small villages or 
suburbs on its outskirts. There are six churches besides the parish church, two acade- 
mies, and several other schools, banks, etc. The town is in the center of a mineral dis- 
trict, is surrounded by about 50 smelting-furnaces, and contains 8 malleable-iron 
works, one tin-work (the only one in Scotland), and several other works connected with 
the iron manufacture. C., owing to the great increase in the iron trade, lias grown very 
rapidly in size and prosperity within the last 30 years. Pop. ’41, 1599; ’51, 8,564; ’61, 
10,501; ’71, 13,624; and still rapidly increasing. 

CO ATI,, or Ooati-Mondi 0iasua), a genus of quadrupeds of the family urmloe (the 
boar family); by some naturalists referred to mverridee (the civet family), although their 
plan ti grade character allies them rather to the former. They are most nearly allied to 
the raccoons, and, like them, are exclusively American. They are chiefly remarkable 
for the elongation of the snout, which is a sort of flexible proboscis, and is turned about 
in search of food, and employed in rooting up the earth to obtain worms and insects. 
They are often domesticated in South America, and are very affectionate, active, trouble- 
some, and amusing. „ 

COAT of MAIL, in the armor of the middle ages, -was a suit made of metal scales or 
rings, linked one within another. See Armor. 

COATZACOAL’OO, a river of Mexico rising in the Sierra Maclre, flowing partially 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and emptying into the gulf of Mexico. This river, 
ami the region around, have been several times explored with the view of constructing 
a canal across the isthmus from the gulf to the Pacific, the river being considered an 
important element in the work. 

COBALT (from Cobalus, a malicious sprite or gnome) is a metal of no use in the arts 
and manufactures, but which, forms compounds of commercial importance. C. (symbol 
Co) is found naturally in combination witli arsenic (As), as apem G. (CoAs); in combina- 
tion with arsenic and sulphur, as C. glance, the arsenide and sulphide of O. (CoS 2 ,CoAs), 
in ores of nickel (q.v.); and in the metallic state, it is found in meteoric stones or aero- 
lites (q.v.). The metal has been obtained in laboratory experiments, and presents a, gray 
color with a reddish tinge, is highly magnetic, and is as hard and infusible as iron." It 
is a brittle metal, and forms no alloys of commercial use. The protoxide of C. (CoO) is. 
employed in painting on porcelain, for producing a rich blue color. Zaffre is the impure 
oxide obtained by partially mixing C. ore with two or three times its weight of fine 
sand. Smalt is the term applied to a deep blue glass, which owes its color to the pres- 
ence of oxide of C., and which, when reduced to very fine powder, is employed occa- 
sionally by laundresses to correct the yellow color of newly washed linen, and by 
paper-makers as a blue pigment for staining writing-paper. Sinai t is also used in the 
production of the blue colors in porcelain, pottery glass, encaustic tiles, fresco painting, 
etc., and forms the principal ingredient in old Seizes blue, ihenard’* blue, turquoise blue, 
and variegated blue. See Blue. A compound containing the oxides of O. and zinc is of 
a beautiful green color, and is known as liinm art's green. The chloride of O., dissolved 
in much water, may be employed as a sympathetic ink. In dilute solutions, it is of a 
faint pink color, which is not observable when it is used for writing upon paper; but 
when heated before the fire, it loses water, and becomes blue, and the writing is then 
capable of being read. On allowing the paper thereafter to lie in a damp place, or 
exposing it to the vapor of steam from a kettle, water is again absorbed, and the writing 
returns to its invisible state. The addition of a little perehloride of iron to the ink, 
makes the writing appear green; a solution of zinc imparts a red tint; and a salt of cop- 
per, a yellow shade. 

COBAR', a t. of Central America, Guatemala, in the dep. of Vera Paz, in a fertile 
vdlky on. the Bio Dolce, 55 m. n. of the tem n of Guatemala. The inhabitants are nearly 
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all .Indians, are generally industrious and some of them wealthy, and possess plantations 
of sugar-cane, bananas, pimentos, and various kinds of fruit-trees. Fop. estimated at 
14 , 000 . 

COBB, a co. in n.w. Georgia on the Chattahoochee river, intersected by the Western 
r uul Atlantic railroads; 52 9 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 20.748— 0.010 colored. Surface hilly and 
in part mountainous, soil fertile. Gold has been found. The main products are wheat, 
torn, cotton, and butter. Go. seat, Marietta. 

COBB, David, 1748-1880; b. Mass.; graduated at Harvard, and became a physician. 
He was an officer in the revolutionary army, member of congress, judge of the common 
•plea's- and lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 

COBB, Howell 1815-68; b. Ga., graduated at Franklin college, and admitted to 
the bar in 1886. In 1848, lie was sent to congress, where he served until 1851. In 1841), 
lie was elected speaker of the house. He was one of the leaders of the southern party in 
congress, and favored the extension of slavery into the territory acquired . from -Mexico. • 
In 1851 he wuis chosen governor of Georgia, and again to congress in 1855. He was 
secretary of state in Buchanan’s cabinet, resigning Dec., 1860, to join the south in the 
approaching war. He was the first president of the confederate congress, and after- 
wards a maj.gen., but made no military reputation. 

COBB, Sylvan us, d.ix, 1799-1866; b. Me.; a minister in the Universalist church. 
He edited a newspaper for 20 years, and wrote & Commentary on the New Testament, 
and other works. His name is more widely known through the literary work of his 
son Sylvan us, b. 1823, a prolific writer of tales and sketches for many years past. 

COBBE, Frances Power, 1822-80; an English authoress, a great-granddaughter of 
Charles Cobbe, archbishop of Dublin. She became interested in religious studies, and 
was for a long time a personal friend and admirer of Theodore Parker, editing the 
English edition of his works, and being with him at Florence in the last clays of his life; 
She traveled in Italy and the east, giving her observations in the The Cities of Me Past.. . 
Among her other works are tituiti.es New and Old of Ethical S.utyegU;. Hours, of 'Work', 
and Play; Essay- on Intuitive Morals; Religious Duty; and Darwinism 'in Morals, and other 
Essays. 

COB'BETT, William, a celebrated English political writer, was b. in. Mar., 1762, at 
Farnliam, in Surrey, where his father was a small farmer. From his infancy, lie was 
trained in habits of industry- and self-dependence. Taking a dislike to rural occupa- 
tions, he went to London, where he was employed a few months as a eopying-cierk — a, 
kind of employment so distasteful to him, that he enlisted into the 54th foot, and with 
if went out to Nova Scotia shortly after. In, this .•-.-regiment: d]edreiimlned ; ''ab(>ut eight 
years, in the course of which time his uniform good conduct, activity, mid intelligence 
had secured him the high promotion of sergeant-major. During his soldier-years, he 
indulged in none of the dissipations common to barrack -life, but devoted the whole of 
his leisure to the work of self-education. On his return to England, about the end of 
1791, he obtained his discharge, married, and went to America in the following year, 
lie. settled in Philadelphia, where he commenced his career as a political writer. Under 
the signature of “ Peter Porcupine,” lie was at this early stage as keen a tory as in Inter 
life he was a radical, and he lashed French republicanism and American democracy 
with a scorn as coarse and personal sometimes as it was always bitter. In America, he 
was twice prosecuted for libel. He left America in June, 1^00, and returned to Eng- 
land. In Jan., 1802, appeared the first number of his famous Weekly Political Register, 
which he continued without intermission until his death in 1835. At first, tory, the 
Register gradually changed its politics, until at last it became the most fierce and 'deter- 
mined opponent of the government, then presided over by Pitt, and the most uncom- 
promising champion of "radicalism. In 1810, having previously been twice tried and 
found guilty of libel on certain members of the government, lie was sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years in Newgate, and to pay "a fine of £1000, for having in the 
Register made some severe remarks upon the flogging of five militiamen. In 1837, in 
consequence of pecu niary embarrassments, and the dread of being sent to Newgale 
again, under the six acts for the suppression of freedom of discussion, G. went once 
more to America, where he remained more than two years, his articles for the Register 
being transmitted with unfailing regularity across the Atlantic. In 1829-30, 0. delivered 
political lectures in several of the principal towns of England and Scotland, and every- 
where met with a most enthusiastic reception as the boldest and most powerful advo- 
cate of the people’s rights. In 1832, he was returned to the first reformed parliament 
as one of the members for Oldlmm. His speeches in parliament, however, did not add 
to his reputation. He died June 18, 1885. Among C/s best known works are bis Eng- 
lish Grammar; Rural Hides; Cottage Economy; Advice to Young Men and Women; and 
Parliamentary History. C. was by no means a man of the first order of intellect ; he 
was shut out altogether from the higher and more refined departments of human thought. 


But in dealing with matters of common-sense merely, he exhibited a native vigor far 
surpassing that of any writer of his day. Nor can there be any doubt that, in spite of 
his crotchets, he rendered lasting service to the cause of the people. See Smith’s Life of (7. 
(1878). 
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COB 'DEN, Richard, an eminent English, politician, who was very aptly designated 
“ the apostle of free-trade,” was b. at Dun-ford, near Midhurst, Sussex, in 1804. His 
father, who was the owner of some little property, which lie cultivated himself, died 
while tlie subject of this article was yet young, leaving his family in comparatively 
poor circumstances. Richard was received into a wholesale warehouse belonging to his 
uncle, where he soon exhibited great aptitude for business. After some time, he 
became a partner in a Manchester house, his presence here being speedily made manifest 
by the superior quality and tastefulness of the printed calicoes of the firm. In 1834-85, 
0. traveled- in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt, and also visited the United States, the result 
of his travels appearing in two pamphlets, entitled respectively England , Ireland , and 
America, and Russia; the latter intended as an antidote against the “ Russophobia ” then 
prevalent. In these pamphlets, he also ridiculed the workings of diplomacy, and asserted 
England’s mission to be the avoidance of war and the extension of commerce. In 
1837, lie contested unsuccessfully, on free-trade principles, the borough of Stockport; and 
in 1888 lie carried in the Manchester chamber of commerce a motion to petition parlia- 
ment for the repeal of all duties on corn. This was followed by similar action all-over 
the country; and in the following year, petitions bearing some two millions of signa- 
tures for the repeal of the corn-laws were carried to London by 200 delegates. The 
motion of Mr. Villiers for repeal being rejected by a large majority of the house of 
commons, the friends of free-trade determined to form the anti -corn-law league (q.v.), 
of which C. became the most active and prominent member. To his lectures all over 
the country, and his speeches in parliament (to which lie was returned in 1841 by the 
constituency which rejected him in 1887), all characterized by great information, clear- 
ness, and acute and convincing reasoning, was in great part due, as sir Robert Peel 
acknowledged, the abolition of the. corn-laws at so early a period as 1846. Having accom- 
plished tins great- work, C. again visited the continent, and during liis absence he was 
elected both for Stockport and the West Riding of Yorkshire. He chose the latter con- 
stituency, which he continued to represent till 1857, when, on an appeal to the 
country* by lord Palmerston to support him in his Chinese policy, of which C. was a 
strenuous opponent, he was rejected. Shortly after the repeal of the corn-laws, the 
public testified its gratitude to him for the services he rendered in this matter by sub- 
scribing for him a magnificent testimonial of between £60,000 and £70,000. O. now 
gave up business, and devoted himself exclusively to politics. He continued to labor 
assiduously for the extension of free-trade principles, for parliamentary and financial 
reform, for repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and was particularly earnest in enunciat- 
ing national and international peace views; and to this feeling with regard to war, he 
owed his rejection at the general election of 1857. In 1850, having in lire interval, on 
account of ill health, retired from politics altogether, he was, during his absence in 
America, elected to Rochdale. Lord Palmerston, who was at this time called upon to 
form a new ministry, with a just appreciation of the great services which C. had ren- 
dered to Ills country, offered him a scat in the cabinet, which C., as the uncompromising 
opponent, of the noble lord’s foreign policy, felt bound to decline. After his election 
for Rochdale, the state of his health did not permit him to take any part in parliament- 
ary proceedings, but as her majesty’s plenipotentiary, he (1859-60) arranged and con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with France. C. spoke "out strongly in favor of the north 
during ’the American civil war. He died April 2, 1865. 

COBX'JA, a t. of Bolivia, claims notice chiefly as being the only seaport of the 
republic. It is situated in lat. 22’" 34' s., long. 70° 21' w. , and -forms the capital of the 
department LaMar. Its pop. is less than 8,000, and its trade inconsiderable, for 
besides the disadvantage of an open roadstead to seaward, there extends inland the 
almost impracticable desert of Atacama. Hence most of the maritime commerce of the 
state (see Bolivia) passes, and that in the face of transit- duties, through the Peruvian 
harbors to the northward. 

COBim See Loach. 

COB'LE, or Cob'ble, is a low flat boat with a square stern, mostly used by salmon- 
fishers. 

COBLEIGH, Kelson Ebenezer, d.d., ll.d., b. N. IL, 1814; a graduate ^ of 
Wesleyan university; professor in McKendree college, Ohio; in Lawrence university, 
Wis. ; "president of East Tennessee Wesleyan university; and editor of two Methodist 
newspapers, Zion's Herald , Boston, 1858, and the Methodist Advocate , Atlanta, Ga., 1872 

COBLENZ, a city of Rhenish Prussia, beautifully situated at the junction of the Rhine 
and the Moselle, the former of which is here crossed by a bridge of boats, and the latter 
by a fine stone bridge. Being a bulwark of Germany "against France, C. is defended 
by extensive fortifications, forming a fortified camp capable of affording accommodation 
for 100,000 men. For defense-purposes, C. is connected with the almost impregnable 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein (q.v.), on the opposite side of the Rhine. Several detached 
forts also guard the city at various points. In the old town of C., many of the streets 
are irregular, narrow, and dirty; but in the new town they are generally well built, 
moderately wide, and cleanly. 'Among its principal buildings are the church of St 
Castor, founded early in the 9th c. ; the town-hall; the old castle of the electors of 
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I Troves, repaired in 1845; and the old Jesuit college, now a gymnasium. The favorable 
position of C. secures it an active commerce in wine, corn, mineral waters, etc. It 
manufactures champagne, cigars, japan- ware, and furniture. Many of the inhabitants 
I are employed in vine culture. Pop. ’75, including a garrison of about 4,600 men, 

; 29.390. 0. was known to the Romans as 6 bnjtiientes. Till 1796, it ..-belonged to the 

! elector of Treves. In 1708, it was made the capital of the new French department 

! Rhino~3Ioselle, and in 1815, was given to Prussia. 

COB-HUT, a name given to some of the largest and finest cultivated varieties of 
the hazel-nut (q.v.). — In the West Indies, the name cob-nut is given to the fruit of 
mnphalea triaudra , a tree of the natural order euphorUacm . It is also called hog-nut. 
The tree has a white juice, which turns black in drying, and in Guiana is used instead 
of ink. The fruit is a three-celled capsule, each cell containing one seed or nut, which, 
if the embryo is retained, has very cathartic properties, but after its extraction, is 
wholesome and pleasant. 

COBOUItG, at. in Canada, in Northumberland co., on lake Ontario and the Grand 
Trunk railroad; 60 m. li.e. of Toronto; pop. ’71, 4.423. It is the seat of justice of both 
Durham and Northumberland. Victoria college is in this town. 

CO'BRA BA CAPEL'LO, a name sometimes limited to the naja tripudtans, and some- 
times extended to all the species of the genus naja , very venomous serpents of the 
family viperkUe, remarkable for the faculty of dilating the back and sides of the neck, 
which they do when angry or otherwise excited, and to which they owe their popular 
name, originally Portuguese, and signifying hooded snake; the elevated skin of the back 
of the neck presenting, when the animal is viewed in front, much the appearance of a 
liood. It is usually three or four feet long, of a pale rusty-brown color above, and 
bluish or yellowish- white below, and is characterized by a singular mark on the back of 
the neck, closely resembling the figure of an old-fashioned pair of spectacles, from 
% which the animal sometimes receives the name of the spectacle snake. The C. da €. 
preys on lizards and other small animals. It is usually a sluggish creature, and is 
. easily killed, even by means of a small stick or a whip. Its venom is extremely power- 
ful, its bite causing death in two hours or less. Yet it is little disposed to use its fangs, 
except for the purpose of providing itself with food. The C. da G. is often to be found 
i in the vicinity of human dwellings in the East Indies, and even in the houses them- 

selves, attracted apparently by the young of the domestic poultry, and by the moisture 
of the wells and drainage. When one is found in or near a house, its mate is seldom 
far off. The Singhalese, when obliged to leave their houses in the dark, carry a small 
slick with a loose ring, the noise of which, as they strike it on the ground, warns the 
snakes to leave the path. The poison of the 0. da 0. is secreted in a large gland in the 
head of the serpent, which, when the animal compresses its mouth upon any object, 
tiows through a cavity of the tooth into the wound. The poison, though most deadly 
when introduced into the system through a wound, possesses the curious property of 
being perfectly harmless if taken internally. Olive oil applied externally, and ammonia 
taken internally, cauterizing, and ligatures immediately applied, may save the life; but 
the poison is so deadly, that instances of recovery of bitten persons arc very rare. Bee 
.Bucklands Cariosities of Natural History, and Fay re r’s Th ana tophidia of India (Lend,: 
Churchill). The other species of naja are found in the warm parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. 


CO'BUBU, a t. of Central Germany, in the ducliy of Saxe-Cobin-g-Goth a, pictur- 
esquely situated on the left bank of the Itz, a tributary of the Regen, in lat 50 3 15’ n., 

; and long. 10 J 58' east In the market-place are some striking oTd buildings, hut the 

I general appearance of the houses is one of cleanliness and comfort. O. is one of the 

j chief ducal residences, and the palace, a Gothic edifice, erected in 1540, is one of the 

I principal buildings in the town. The old castle of the dukes of Coburg, now partly 

I u s ed as a house of correction and prison, occupies a commanding height more than 

1 500 feet above the town. The rooms, and the bed which Luther occupied when in con- 

cealment here in 1580, are still exhibited to the visitor, as well as the pulpit from which 
he preached in the chapel of the castle. During the thirty years’ war, the castle was 
* ineffectually besieged by Wallenstein. C., whiclfis the seatof all the high courts of the 
duchy, has manufactures of woolen, linen, cotton, marquetry, baskets, porcelain, furni- 
ture, and carriages, and exports beer. Pop. ’75, 14,567. 

COBURG FAMILY", a German ducal family dating from the 15th c.., remarkable 
for alliances with the English and continental royal houses. Queen Victoria’s mother 
was a sister of duke Ernest I. The first wife of Ernest’s brother Leopold (king of Bel- 
gium) was a daughter of George IV. of England, and his second wife was a daughter of 
1 Louis Philippe. Albert, the son of Ernest I., was the husband of Victoria. 

COBUEGr PENINSULA, the most northerly part of Australia to the w. of the gulf of 
Carpentaria, runs out in a n.w. direction towards Melville- island, from which it is 
%' divided by Durulas strait. On its n.e. side is the bay known as Port Essington, at the 
I which, about lat. 11° 22' s., long. 182° 10' e., was established, in 1839, the settle- 

I UHint of Victoria— abandoned, on account of its insalubrity, six years thereafter. 
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€0'0A, Erythroxylon coca , a shrub of the natural order eryihroxylacem , of which the 
leaves are much used by the inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia as a narcotic and stimulant. 
The dried leaves are chewed with a little finely powdered unslaked lime, or with the 
alkaline ashes of the quinoa (q.v.), or certain other plants. An infusion is also 
occasionally used. The properties and effects of C. resemble those of opium, although 
it is less narcotic, whilst it possesses the property of dilating the pupil of the eye, 
which opium does not possess. It also lessens the desire for ordinary food, and for 
some time, at least, enables the person who uses it to endure greater and more protracted 
exertion than he otherwise could, and with less food. It is especially remarkable for 
its property of preventing the difficulty of respiration, so common in the ascent of long 
and steep slopes at great elevations. But when used habitually and in excess, it weakens 
the digestion, produces biliary and other disorders, and finally induces a miserable ruin 
both of body and mind. It has been in use from a very remote period among the Indians 
of South America, and was extensively cultivated before the Spanish conquest. Many 
of the Indians x>f the Peruvian Andes are to this day excessively addicted to it, and its 
use is quite general among them, besides prevailing to a considerable extent among the 
other inhabitants of the same regions. Its culture and use have extended into Brazil 
and the countries on the banks of the Amazon, and it is supposed that about 30,000,000 
lbs. of the dried leaf are consumed in a year, about 10,000,000 of the human race par- 
taking in the indulgence. 

COCCE'JI, Heinrich Freiherr von, b. at Bremen, Mar. 25, 1644, studied juris- 
prudence and philosophy irt Leyden from 1367 to 1670, and went from thence to Eng- 
land. In 1672, he was made professor of the law of nations at Heidelberg; in 1689, he 
accepted the professorship of jurisprudence at Utrecht ; and, in the following year, was 
appointed to a similar office at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. In 1713, the emperor named him 

a. baron of the realm, on account of his good management of several important affairs. 
C. died Aug. 17, 1719. As an erudite jurist, C. was the oracle of many courts, and Ills 
work on German civil law (Juris publici prude ntm, 1695) was almost universally used as, 
an academical text-book for this branch of jurisprudence. — His youngest son, Samuel, 

b. at Heidelberg in 1679, acquired no less renown. lie, too, in 1703, became professor 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and afterwards filled several honorable state offices. At last, 
he was appointed great chancellor, in which function lie died, Oct. 22, 1755. His reform 
of the Prussian administration of justice, and liis Codex Fridericicmm (Berlin, 1747-50), 
are among the greatest benefits his country owes him. 

COCCE'JUS, or COOK, Johannes, a distinguished theologian, was b. at Bremen, Aug. 
9. 1603. After preparatory studies in his native place, he, in 1625, went to Hamburg, 
where he studied Hebrew. Fron thence he went to Franeker in 1629. Returning to 
Bremen in 1630, C. was appointed professor of Hebrew at the atlienroum of his native 
place; called to Franeker for the same office in 1636, and in 1643 appointed professor of 
theology also. In 1650, he became professor of theology at Leyden, where he died in 
1609. C.’s chief work is the Lexicon et Comrnentanus ftermonh llebraiei et C haul air i 
Veter is Tesiamenti( Leyden, 1669) the first tolerably complete dictionary of the Hebrew 
language. The irrelevant and inaccurate matter which it originally contained, has been 
weeded out in the course of time by more skillful editors. In spite of his great learning, 
0. held very peculiar hermeneutical principles, which enabled him to discover the whole 
New Testament in the Old. The result, of course, was that he virtually transferred the, 
language of the Old Testament to the New. The representation abundantly employed 
in the former of a covenant between God and man, usurped the place of the New 
Testament doctrine of the Fatherhood and Sonship; and his theology is simply a modern 
renewal of the old attempt to Judaize Christianity, which Paul denounced and condemned. 
C. carried the covenant theology, as it is called, to an absurd extreme. The most com- 
plete exposition of his views is in his Summa Doctrines de Feeders ct Tcslamento Dei (1048). 
O.’s principal antagonists were Voetius and Desmarets. 

COOCOTEL'LA, See Lady-iurd. 

CGC'CQ, Co coa Hoot, or Ed'does, plants of the genus cobcmia , and of the nearly 
allied genus caladium , of the natural order aroeece, very generally cultivated in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries for their roots, or fiat underground conns, which abound in 
starch, and are used as articles of food, being deprived by roasting or boiling of tin: 
characteristic acridity of the order, which, indeed, some of them possess in a compar- 
atively small degree" They . are sometimes included under the name yam , but ara 
totally different from the true yams. The names cocco, cocoa root, and eddoes, per- 
haps more strictly belong to eobeasia arUiqnorum, a stemless plant with ovate leaves, 
and flowers inclosed in a cylindrical erect spathe. The taste of its roots is like that of 
potatoes. Colo&ma 'mulenta is a similar plant, a native of tropical America, and w 
much cultivated. Cohcmia macrovMm is the tara (q.v.) of the South Sea islands. In 
the Himalaya, C. Eimdlensis forms the principal food of many of the inhabitants. Tina 
root in its recent state is stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant. 

COC'COLITHS and COOCOSPIIERES, bodies called “bathybius” by Huxley. 
They are round, or nearly so, and adhere to gelatinous protoplasm found in submarine 
localities. Prof. Huxley divides the coccoliths into discoliths and cyatholiths, and de- 
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scribes the discolitbs as “ oval discoidal bodies with a thick, strongly refracted rim, and a 
thinner central portion, the greater part of which is occupied by a slightly opaque cloud 
patch* corresponding to the inner edge of the rim, from which it is separated by a trans- 
parent zone;” usually they are concave on one side and convex on the other, the rim 
being raised on the convex side. In diameter they are one five-thousandth of an inch. 
The cyatholiths are a little larger, and of the shape of minute studs or buttons. Cocco- 
spheres are either compactor loose in texture, and vary from a thirteen-hundredth to the 
760th of an inch in diameter. Dr. Wallich thinks that the coceospheres are the progeni - 
tors of the coccoliths; and both are the calcareous parts of bathybius. They are found 
fossil in chalk. 

COCCOLOBA. See Seaside Grape. 

COCCOMIL'IA, or Cocumiolia, Primus coccomilia, a species of plum, a native of 
Calabria, and of which the bark — particularly of the root — is much used in that, coun try 
for the cure of intermittent fevers. Its valuable qualities have been strongly attested 
by Neapolitan physicians, and it is employed both in private practice and in military 
hospitals, but it lias not come into use in other countries, The C. lias obovate leaves, 
short double flower-stalks, and austere tawny-yellow fruit. 

CGCCOS'TEUS, a genus of fossil fishes, peculiar to the Devonian measures. It was 
nearly related to cephalaspis (q.v.), but differed in having, in addition to the bony hel- 
met of that genus, a cuirass covering both the dorsal and ventral aspects of the body as 
far down asthe origin of the dorsalA'in, from which to the tail — comprising more than 
one half the entire length of the animal — all seems to have been exposed without the 
protection even of a scale. In a well-preserved specimen in the British museum, . the 
remains of the endo-skeleton can be detected. Seven species have been described 
from the bituminous schists of the old red sandstone of the north of Scotland. 

COCCOTHBATTS'TES. See Hawfinch. 

COC'CULUS IN'DICUS, the name given cc. rnonly, and in the pharmacopoeias, to a very 
poisonous seed, brought from the East Indies, which is used for various medicinal pur- 
poses, and illegally in the preparation of malt' liquors. It possesses acrid and intoxicat- 
ing qualities. It* is- used in India for stupefying fish, that they itrny be taken by the 
hand. An ointment made with it is a very efficacious remedy for ringworm. It eon 
tains a most poisonous principle, .called pdcrotoxme, whilst the pericarp contains another 
called menispermine, equally poisonous. It is the seed of the- anem'drta coceulm, a beau- 
tiful climbing plant, of the* natural order memspermacem. It imparts to beer its bitter 
taste, and at the same time a fullness and apparent richness, but renders it very delete- 
rious in its effects. It has been frequently asserted that C. I. is used to a considerable 
extent by British brewers, but according to the report of the laboratory department of 
the inland revenue office issued in 1876, there is little ground for this belief, as in no 
case were the officers of the department able to discover the drug in any brewer’s premi- 
ses, or in any samples of beer. Of the large quantity imported, almost the whole is 
again exported, chiefly to Germany. — The genus wmvmria is closely allied to the germs 
eoceulus (see Calumba), in which it was formerly included. The fruit of several allied 
species possesses properties analogous to those of the A. eoceulus. ■ 

COC'CITS (Gr. kokkos, kermes), a genus of insects of the order Jiemiptera , sub-order 
homoptera, the type of a family, coccidm, allied to the aphis (q.v.) family, although in 
many respects very distinct. The coccidm are sometimes palled scale insects, and by the 
French gaUimectes ( Xatinized by some entomologists into gallimccta), but they are not to 
be confounded with the insects called gall-flies {cyuipidm or gallicola % which produce 
galls or nut-galls. The coccidm are very numerous, and are attached to particular plants, 
on the juices of which they feed, often producing much mischief by the flow and loss of 
sap which their punctures occasion, and giving great trouble to gardeners, who find it 
very difficult to free their plants* particularly in hot-houses, from the scale, the mealy 
hug, the vine-gall, etc. Various washes, consisting of soap, sulphur, tobacco, etc., arcq 
employed for this purpose; but moist heat, or as much exposure to steam as the plant* 
can bear, has been found in many cases the most efficacious remedy. The destructive 
coffee-bug belongs to this family. The male coccidm are winged insects, having only two 
wings, which shut horizontally upon the body; the abdomen is terminated by two 
threads. The females are wingless. It is not well known how the males subsist, as they 
have no apparent organs for sucking juices or eating any sort of food. The females 
have a beak, which they insert into plants in order to suck their juices. This interesting 
family of insects contains not only many troublesome species, but some which are of 
great value, particularly for the beautiful dyes which they yield. These dyes are 
obtained from the bodies of the female insects. Among them are cochineal (q.v.) and 
kermes (q.v.). A species of C. (0. Polonicus), which lives on the roots of the knawcl 
{sclera n th vs pore n n is), yields the Scarlet Grains of Poland, a considerable article of 
commerce before cochineal was introduced into Europe; and a species which feeds on 
the roots of the burnet ( poteriu m sanguisorhd ), was in like manner used by the Moors for 
dyeing silk and wool of a rose color. Other species produce lac (q.v.) and wax. i >ee 
Wax Insect. , ~ 


COCOY'ZTTS. See Cuckoo. 

COCHABAM'BA, a name of various application in Bolivia. — 1. A river which forms 
one of the head-waters of the Amazon.— 2. A city on the foregoing river, lying 145 m. 
to the n.n.w. of Chuquisaca, the chief city of the Bolivian republic, and containing 
about 45,000 inhabitants. It has a temperate and healthy climate, and is engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics and glass, wares.— 3. A department, of which the city 
j ust described is the capital, in lat. 17° to. 19° s., long. 05 to 68' west. With an area of 
20,000 sq.m., it has a pop. of about 380,000. In addition to the precious metals, it 
yields cotton, sugar, dyewoods, and timber. i 

COCHIM'I, a tribe or race of Indians in the peninsula of lower California, still in 
the lowest stages of savage life. They say their ancestors were driven southward by 
other Indian nations after a general war. ' The Jesuits established missions among them 
early in the 18th c., but the missions were suspended after the expulsion of the order. 

GO' CHIU, a protected state of Hindustan under the presidency of Madras, lat. 9° 48' 
to 10° 50' n., long. 76° 5' to 76° 58' east. With Malabar on its n.w. and n., and Travan- 
core on its e. and s., it fronts the Arabian sea on the s.w., and meets Coimbatore 
towards the n.e. on the water-shed of the western Ghauts. It contains 1861 sq. ra. , and 
598,353 inhabitants. Its hydrography is singular. The western Ghauts, which have 
here an elevation of fully 4,000 ft., intercept the s.w. monsoon, and render the coast 
one of the most humid regions in the world during June, July, August, and Sept. ; 
while even during the remaining eight months, anything like an unremitting drought is 
unknown. As the space between the mountains and the sea is almost on a level with 
the tide, the countless streams have etch two contrasted sections— the plunging torrent 
that breaks into comparatively short pieces the magnificent trunks of teak with which 
it is freighted; and the sluggish brook fehicb, however it may vary, according to the 
season, in. breadth and depth, pretty uniformly results in a brackish estuary. Further, 
these estuaries, almost continuously breasted by a narrow belt of higher ground, form 
between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 m. In length, and of every width between 
a few hundred yards and 10 m., which communicates at only three points with the 
ocean. The* cocoa-nut is the most valuable product of the country; besides this tree, 
however, the forests produce red cedar, an jelly teak, benteak, and many other hard 
woods, but these are now becoming very scarce. The low country produces rice, pep- 
per, cardamoms, ginger, betel-nut, yams, arrow-root, and sweet potatoes. The popula- 
tion is peculiar in its composition, more especially as compared with that of the more 
easterly parts of the peninsula. The great mass of the population are Hindus, but there 
are also Mohammedans, and a large number of Christians and Jews. The Jews arc 
classified into white and black; and the Christians, divided between the Syrian and 
Romish churches, trace their origin partly to the Portuguese conquest, and" partly to 
the missionary labors of St. Thomas the apostle. Both the places of worship and" the 
seminaries of education throw light on the relative numbers of the different parties. 
The latter, 95 in all, are — English, 5; Malayaiam, 09; Tamul, 9; Mahratta, 1; Sanscrit, 
7; and Hebrew, 4. The former are— Hindu, 2,734; Mohammedan, 81; Jewish, 8; and 
Christian, 108. 

COCHIH. once the capital of the principality above described, but now a seaport of 
the district of Malabar, in the presidency of Madras, stands in lat. 9° 58' n., and long. 
76° 18' e., on the s. side of the principal channel, between the open ocean and the back- 
water mentioned in the preceding article. As this lake, so to speak, is, even in its lowest 
state, always navigable for canoes, its value, as a means of communicating with the 
interior, can hardly be overrated in a country where roads and bridges are nearly out of 
•the question. The harbor affords a depth of fully 25 ft; but there is a bar in front, 
which, according to the latest survey, has only between 17 and 18 ft of water upon it. 
On this bar, during the s.w. monsoon, the surf breaks so violently, that it is sometimes, 
bixt not often, impassable for vessels. Still C. is npxt to Bombay on this coast with 
respect to ship-building and maritime commerce. Here the Portuguese erected their 
first fort in India in 1503. They were supplanted by the Dutch in 1663 — the epoch also 
of the transfer of Bombay to Charles II, In 1796, O. was captured by the British, and 
■about ten years after, its fortifications and public buildings were destroyed, and its pri- 
vate dwellings very much damaged. Notwithstanding this check, the place continued 
to flourish; many merchant vessels, ranging upwards to 1000 tons, have been built; and, 
besides ships of war for the local navy, 3 frigates have been launched for the imperial 
service. The population of the city, numbering about 20,000, is more heterogeneous 
than even that of the state of the same name, the additional elements being Dutch, 
Armenian, Arabian, and Persian. Its trade depends almost entirely on the produce of 
the cocoa-tree — viz., oil and cocoa fiber. Water is brought from a distance of 18 m. 
The average temperature is 78° Fahrenheit. 

■ CO'CHIH CHX'FA, or An am', an empire of Asia, occupying the greater part of the 
eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It lies in 10 c to 28° n. lat., and 102° to 
109 J e. long., including Tonquin and C. C. proper. It is bounded, n. by China, e. by 
the gulf of Tonquin and the China sea, s. by lower or French C. C., and w. by Laos, 
Siam, and Cambodia. Area, 200,000 sq. miles. 
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Physical Features, — A mountain range of considerable height runs through, the 
country, parallel with the coast. The northern province of Tonquin is an extensive 
plain, through which flows the river Song-ca. 0. 0. proper extends along the coast 
between If/ and 18° n. latitude. The largest river of Anam, and indeed of the whole 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, is the Ma-kiang or Cambodia, which, rising in the mountains 
of China, flows through Laos and Cambodia, and, after a course of some 15QG m., sepa- 
rates into several branches, and Anally discharges itself into the China sea. The Song-ca, 
or Great river, of Tonquin, has an estimated course of 400 miles. The Hue, in 0. V, 
proper, flows through a fertile valley, and presents some of the finest scenery in Asia. 

As to climate ir/Tonquiii, the changes of temperature and weather are very sudden. 
Much rain falls in 0. 0, during the whole summer, which produces a general inundation 
about the end of October. Sept., Oct., and Nov. are the best months of the year, and 
most suited to the European constitution. 

Among the agricultural productions, rice, of which two crops are raised in the year, 
holds the chief place. Potatoes, pease, beans, melons, and other vegetables, maize, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, tea, and sugar, arc also grown. Bilk is produced in considera- 
ble quantities. Valuable trees, such as the calumba, ki-nam or scented eagle-wood, 
ebony, rose-wood, iron-wood, sandal-wood, the varnish-tree, and many others, flourish 
on the mountains. The palm tribe and the bamboo are common in the low lands. The 
mineral riches of the country are very much neglected; but gold, silver, iron, copper, 
and coal exist, and are most abundant in Tonquin. Tiie : ' domestic, .-animals .are; the 
elephant, Indian cow, buffaloes, pigs, goats, dogs, and cats. Fowls of that kind so 
lately a rage in this country, ducks, geese, and pigeons, abound in every village. The 
most dreaded of the mid animals of 0. 0. is the tiger. Elephants are very numerous in 
the forests of Tonquin; and leopards, wolves, hears, wild boars, the rhinoceros, as well 
as many kinds of apes and monkeys, infest the mountainous districts. Serpents and 
other reptiles arc to be met with in 'great numbers. Of birds, eagles, peacocks, quails, 
partridges, paroquets, and wild ducks are amongst the most important. Fish of very 
excellent, quality swarm in the rivers and canals. w Very many are taken on the sea coast, 
and carried to every part of the country. 

Inhabitants , — The Cochin Chinese, like the other peoples of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, are characterized by a Mongolian physiognomy and a monosyllabic language. They" 
are rather low in stature, but well proportioned, hardy, and active. The women have a 
lighter skin, and are altogether better looking than the men. Their dress is the old 
national costume of the Chinese prior to the Tartar conquest. The Cochin Chinese are 
greatly addicted to smoking, and betel-nut is the universal masticatory. The civiliza- 
tion of this people has been derived from China; hence their religion and government, 
manners and customs, nearly approximate to the creeds, administrative system, and 
habits of Hint country. The selection of a place of sepulture is with them a Very grave 
consideration, and the good or bad fortune of a family is supposed to depend upon it. 
Rice, with a sauce called balachiam, made of macerated salt fish, is the principal food 
of the Cochin Chinese; but they are very unclean feeders, no flying or creeping thing, 
whether bat, insect, or reptile, coming amiss. The national drink Is tea, but a liquor 
made from rice is also in use. The common dwellings, which arc raised 2 or 3 ft. from 
the ground, are made of bamboo and thatch; but the better classes inhabit brick houses 
roofed with tiles. Women in C. C. are allowed full liberty, and frequently engage in 
commerce and agriculture. They are kind to their children and proud of a. numerous 
offspring. Infanticide is unknown, but the poor sometimes sell the children they can- 
not afford to keep. Marriages arc regulated by law; and before they can be contracted, 
the consent of the head of "the fatally is required. Polygamy, or rather a system of 
concubinage, is allowed, but. obtains chiefly among the rich. Divorce is also permitted. 
The laws against adultery are very severe, yet amongst single women little or no dis- 
grace attends a breach of chastity. The law invests the creditor with the most arbitrary 
power over the property, wives, and family of his debtor. The pop. is estimated at 
21,000,000. 

Government and Administration. — These are after the Chinese model. The emperor ' 
is absolute, hut he must govern according to the Laws. He is assisted by a supreme 
council of high mandarins, seven of whom are his ministers. The government officials 
are divided into military and civil or literary mandarins. The former have the prece- 
dency; and from them the emperor selects his ambassadors, governor-generals, and 
viceroys. The learned and official language of the country is Chinese. For administra- 
tive purposes, the country is divided into provinces, departments, districts, and villages. 
A militaiy governor or viceroy, and two high civil mandarins, reside at every provincial 
capital; and the minor divisions have each their regular number of officials, who are 
appointed by the supreme government. The laws "are very arbitrary. The bastinado 
system is in. full force; indeed, the bamboo maybe regarded as a political and social 
institution. The mandarins, as a class, are described as very corrupt The capital of 
the whole empire is Hue, or Tluah. The foreign commerce of C.C. is carried on chiefly 
with China, the Portuguese settlement of Macao, Bankok, and Singapore. Cochin 
Gkinese junks annually visit that port and the British straits’ settlements. 

History. — Previous to the Mongol invasion of China, Tonquin formed a part of that 
empire, but at that time it threw off its allegiance. The Anamitic sovereign now, 
U. Eh IV.-7 
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indeed, acknowledges the emperor of China as his superior, yet his vassalage is little 
more than nominal. The present inhabitants of C. C. proper are said to be descendants 
of political refugees from Tonquin. In 1774, a revolution in the former country deprived 
the reigning monarch, Ghialong, of his throne, but in 1790, assisted by some European 
adventurers, he not only re-established his power in C. C., hut added Tonquin to his 
dominions. By a treaty in 1874, France guaranteed the independence of C., and 
obtained the opening of three ports to European commerce. — See Veuillot’s La Cochin- 
chine (1859) ; Bouillevaux’s V Annam (1875). 

COCHIN CHINA, I OWES or French, a colonial possession of France in the southern 
extremity of the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Lat. 9° 5' to 10° n. ; long. 
105' to 107° east. This territory was acquired after a war provoked by the continuous 
persecutions for many years of the Christians in his dominions by the king of Anam, 
and especially by the murder of several French and Spanish missionaries. After an 
invasion, the three provinces of Saigon, Bienhoa, and Mytho, together with the island 
of Pulo Condor, and a few others which lie off the coast, were taken possession of in 
18Q1. In 1867, a new treaty, formed after the repression of formidable hostile agges- 
sions on the part of some of the natives, led to the annexation of other three provinces 
— Vi nli long, Chandor, and Haytien— thus completing the present colony of Cochinchim 
framjmsa. Area, 21,600 sq.m. ; pop. ’78, 1,526,867. 

Napoleon ILL, in urging on the vigorous war policy which led to this acquisition, 
had in view the tradition that France had earlier claims to be satisfied, and other wrongs 
to be redressed, than those which induced him and the Spanish government to resolve 
on putting an end to the oriental monarch’s persecuting- cruelty. In 1787, Ghialong, 
king of Anam, in waut of assistance to secure his throne, entered into a treaty with 
Louis XIV., by which he engaged, in return for French aid, to cede the town and 
harbor of Touran (Kwang-han), with its territory and two adjacent islands. The little 
active assistance afforded by France was effective ; Ghialong was established on the 
throne, and added Tonquin and Cambodia to liis dominions. The promises made to 
France Were not fulfilled, hut her missionaries were protected. Of the three kings, 
however, who successively mounted the throne after the death of Ghialong, each 
excelled his predecessor in persecuting the Christians, whether European or natives, 
and in murdering the missionaries. Tuduk, who began to reign in 1847, issued an 
order the same year that all missionaries should be drowned; and another in 1851, that 
whoever concealed a missionary should be cut in two and thrown into the river. From 
the. time of this latter decree, the blood of liis victims never ceased to flow till the san- 
guinary struggles which led to the establishment of the colony of lower G. C. frightened 
the blood-thirsty religionist into toleration. Cambodia, a level country fertilized by 
the Makiang, the climate of -whose plains has been compared to that of Bengal, anti 
formerly a ’sort of feudal dependency on Siam, has been declared independent under 
the protectorate of France. In June, 1864, the ruler of this country, formerly only a 
viceroy, was crowned in the presence of Siamese and French representatives at liis 
capital, Houdon, assuming the name of Phra No rod on. He has accorded to France 
the right of forming a settlement on the Makiang or Cambodia river, at the point where 
its four arms unite before descending to the China sea. 

Great exertions have been made by France to promote the prosperity of this colony, 
and to use its territorial influence in such a way as to acquire the good-will of the natives. 
National municipalities have been preserved; the land-tax has been lowered; and the 
proportion of men demanded for military service has been greatly lessened from what 
it was under the native princes. In 1866, a decree was issued to regulate civil mar- 
riages. Ardent, hopes for the spread of Christianity are indulged in, on the ground 
that the natives are peculiarly open to its influences; and there has been talk of making 
Saigon a free port, to compete with Singapore, But that the colony pays its own 
expenses has not been made clear; and the French do acknowledge that their new sub- 
jects are neither industrious nor commercial. Although the resources of the country 
are but imperfectly developed, rice is produced in considerable abundance; cotton, 
sugar, indigo, and tobacco are also cultivated. The dwarf mulberry grows freely; 
silk- worms are reared with facility ; hemp, the betel-nut, and the areca-nut are likewise 
grown. 

COCHINEAL, a dye-stuff employed in dyeing scarlet and crimson, and in the prepara- 
tion of carmine (q.v.) and lake (q.v.). 

C. consists simply of the bodies of the females of a species of coccus (q.v.), called C: 
cacti, because it feeds upon plants of the cactus family, particularly on one, therefore des- 
ignated the O. plant, but known in Mexico as the Nopal {opuntia coehinillifera), treated of 
in the article Cacte^b. This plant* is nearly allied to the prickly pear. It assumes a 
somewhat tree-like form. Its fruit, although eatable, is very inferior to that of the prickly 
pear. It is a native of Mexico and other warm parts of America, and is assiduously cul- 
tivated, in order to what may be called the cultivation of the valuable insect which it sup- 
ports. This cultivation was carried on by the Mexicans long before the country was known 
to Europeans. It is now carried on also in some parts of the West Indies, and in the 
island of Teneriffe. The C. plant and insect have been introduced into Algeria; but no 
considerable success has yet attended the attempts to introduce them into the East 
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Indies, although the East. India company once offered a reward of £6,000 for their 
introduction. — Other species of opuntia appear to be as suitable for the 0. insect as 0- 
mhmUUfera, particularly 0. Hernandezii, which is employed in Mexico, and 0. tuna * 
which is chiefly used in Peru. 

The 0. insect is a small creature, a pound of C. being calculated to contain 70,000 in 
a dried state. The male is of a deep red color, and has white wings. The female, which 
is wingless, is of a deep brown color, covered with a white powder; flat beneath, convex 
above. When a plantation of the C. plant lias been formed— by cuttings which are 
ready to receive the insect in eighteen months — the cultivator (yiopalero) procures 
branches laden with 0. insects; and keeping the branches, of which their suceuiency 
admits, till the mother-insepts have laid their eggs, he places their bodies, with the 
eggs which they cover, in little nests formed of some cottony substance upon the O. 
plants, and the young insects^ when hatched, soon spread over them. The gathering 
of the 0. is very tedious, and is accomplished by brushing the branches with the tail of 
a squirrel or other animal . The insects are killed by boiling water, by heating them in 
ovens, or by exposure to the heat of the sun. They must be speedily killed, to prevent 
them from laying their eggs, wliich diminishes their value. When killed and dried, 
they may be kept for any length of time without injury. The different appearances 
presented by O. as brought to market, are ascribed to the different modes of killing the 
insect. C. is one of the most important exports of Mexico. 

OOCr-IIT'UATE LAKE, in Middlesex co., Mass;, 17 m. s. of Boston, covering a 
little more than 1 sq.m., whence Boston draws its supply of water. 

COCHLEA. See Ear. 

COCHLEA'BIA, See Scurvy-Grass. 

COCHRANE, John Bund as, 1780-1825; an English sailor and traveler. In 1820, he 
laid before the admiralty a plan for exploring the river Niger, but it was rejected. In 
Feb., 1820, he started from London on a journey around the world, to be performed as 
far as possible on foot. After much suffering he fnade liis way through Russia and Siberia 
to Petropauiowski, in Kamtchatka. There he married the daughter of a sexton, and 
abandoned the idea of crossing North America. Returning to London by the same route 
over which lie had passed, he published a Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through 
1U man, and Siberian 1 artary from the Frontier of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka. 
He died while making a tour in South America. 

COCK, properly, the name of the male of the common domestic fowl (see Fowl), but 
very generally extended to the males of other kinds of gallinaceous birds, and not unfre- 
quently employed as a distinctive appellation of the males even of some kinds of small 
birds. 

The ancients regarded the domestic C. as the companion of Mars, and in heraldry he 
is the emblem of strife, of haughtiness, of quarrels, and of victory. Guillim has the fol- 
lowing quaint eulogium on the cock: “ As some account the eagle the queen, and the 
swallow or wagtail the lady, so may I term this the knight among birds, being both of 
noble courage, and also prepared evermore to the battle, having his comb for a helmet, 
his sharp and crooked bill for a falchion to slash and wound his enemy; and as a complete 
soldier armed cap-a-pie, he has his legs armed with spurs, giving example to the valiant 
soldier to expel danger by fight, and not by flight. The cock croweth when lie is vic- 
tor, and givetli a testimony of his conquest. If he is vanquished, he shunneth the light 
and society of men!” The C. is said to have been the emblem of the ancient Gauls, who 
wore it on their helmets for a crest; and though the tradition does not rest on the author- 
ity of any medal or other monument, and is supposed to have been a mere play of words 
between gallus, acock, and Gallus, a Gaul, the C. was placed, after the revolution, on 
the flags and ensigns of France. 

As the emblem of watchfulness, the image of the C. was placed on the summits of 
church-steeples from a very early period. It is introduced by artists amongst the 
emblems our Lord’s passion, in allusion to St. Peter’s sin, and for the same reason it 
is St. Peter’s own emblem. 

Cook Divination, or Alectromancy, is a method of divining in which a young white 
cock was made the principal actor. The plan pursued was to describe a circle, and 
divide it into as many equal parts as there are letters in the alphabet. Upon each of the 
spaces marked by its respective letter, a grain of corn was placed; and the letters from 
which the fowl picked the grains, when put together, formed the name of the person 
about whom inquiry was made. 

; COCK ABE (Fr. cocarde, or coguarde ). According to Wedgwood, the word signified 
originally a cocked-hat, or a hat with the broad flap looped up on one side, arid was 
then applied to the knot of ribbon with which the loop was ornamented. Another view 
is, that it is derived from coquart , a beau, one fond of gay trappings. Thaword is now, 
however, restricted to signify an appendage to the head-dress worn as a military or naval 
; : ;ti^ihction.' , 

. Badges of distinction were early had recourse to in party and civil warfare. A sprig 
*f broom (planta genista) was the badge of the house of Plantagenet. In England, dur- 
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ipg the -wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, the adherents of the former 
party were distinguished by a white and the latter by a red rose worn in the cap. 

The party organized at the court of Charles IX. of France to perpetrate the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, recognized one another by a paper cross. The faction of the f ronde, 
opposed to cardinal Mazarin, wore stalks of corn for the same purpose; and certain 
military bands were called lances vertes, from decorating their lances with green twigs. 
The use of cockades, as marks of distinction in campaigns and battles, become very 
general about the beginning of the 18th century. Eugene and Marlborough gave the 
Germans, English, and Dutch, composing their army, a tuft of corn or grass as their signal 
or cockade. The use of the C. began to be more fixed in the war of succession. "White 
being the color of France, and red of Spain, the two colors were united in the C. of the 
combined army. At last, in 1767, an authoritative regulation, determined that every 
French soldier should wear a C. of white stuff; and in 1782, cockades w.ere prohibited 
to all but soldiers. From this time till the revolution, the C. was an exclusively mili- 
tary badge; and, both in France and England, “ to mount the C„”was synonymous wili 
becoming a soldier. But in the enthusiasm of 1789, the citizens of France generally 
assumed the tricolored ribbon as the badge of nationality and patriotism, which was 
soon also given to the army. The three colors were blue, white, and red: white had 
long been tlie color of France and its kings; the blue is understood to have come from 
the banner of St. Martin, and the red from tlie oriflamme (q.v.). Long before the revo- 
tion, the three colors were used in combination: they were given by Henry IY. to the 
Dutch, y;hen they desired him to confer on them the national colors of his country, and 
have ever since been borne by the Dutch republic and kingdom of the' Netherlands. 
At the restoration, the white G. of the monarchy again took its place, but had to give 
way once more to the tricolor, which continues to he the C. of the French army. 

'Black, with some distinction, enters into the cockades of the German nations. The 
Austrian is black and yellow ; and the Prussian was black and white, abandoned for the 
black, yellow, and white of the German empire. After the German war of liberation in 
1813, a national C. of black, red, and gold came into general use, and was afterwards 
assumed by tlie military and by officials. The wearing of these German cockades was 
prohibited in 1882, by a resolution of the German diet; hut. in 1848, they were again 
introduced, not only* by patriots as a badge of Germatrunion, but into the armies. The 
national colors of Belgium are black, yellow, and red. Cockades of these colors -were 
worn by almost the whole population of Brussels on occasion of the constitutional festi- 
val, July 21, I860. Cockades of green, white, and red are -worn in Italy. 

The continental C. is generally in the shape of a Hat disk, sometimes of metal, some- 
times of silk or other stuff, with the colors disposed concentrically. , 

In England, the badge of the Stuarts was a white rose; and after the expulsion of 
the family, the white G. became the distinctive mark of the adherents of the exiled 
family, in opposition to the orange of Nassau and tlie black of Hanover; it is a favorite 
theme in Jacobite songs. The black C,, to be seen on the hats of many gentlemen’s 
servants, was unknown in Britain till the accession of the house of Hanover, and was 
then introduced by George I. from his German dominions. It seems to be understood 
that the right to use it belongs to naval and military officers, and the holders of some 
offices of dignity under the crown, including privy councilors, officers of state, supreme 
judges, etc. It is difficult to know where, the line should be drawn, as the privilege is 
one of which the law takes no cognizance. It is often maintained that the distinction 
belongs to deputy-lieutenants, but it can hardly be supposed to extend to officers of 
volunteers. 

COCKATOO' , Plyctolophvs, a genus of birds of tlie parrot family, or psittaeidm, distin- 
guished from parrots by the greater height of the bid, and its being curved from the 
base, and by the lengthened, "broad, and rounded tail. The head is also large, and in 
the true cockatoos is surmounted by a crest of long and pointed feathers, with their tips 
directed forwards, which can be erected and expanded like a fan or depressed at tlie 
pleasure of the bird. The true cockatoos are also all of generally whitish plumage, but 
often finely tinged with red, orange, and other colors, or mixed with these colors in 
more brilliant display. But the name G. is also commonly extended to nearly allied 
genera, as ml^orhynclius in both of which the plumage is generally 

dark, and to which belong thefto/j cockatoos of Australia and of the Indian archipelago. 
The. genus microghssm, to which belongs the great black C., or giant (1 of New Guinea, 
is remarkable for the structure of the tongue, which is cylindrical, tubular, capable of 
being greatly protruded from the mouth, and terminates in a cloven horny lip. All the 
cockatoos are natives of the regions already named. They abound in Australia. They 
live not only on fruits and. seeds, but partly on insect larvae. Some of them are fre- 
quently to be seen in confinement in Europe, particularly the lesser sulphur -crested C, 
(plyctohphus mlphiireus), which, although of comparatively tame plumage, is a general 
favorite on account of its docility. None of the cockatoos learn to speak many words. 
Their name is derived from their own proper cry. 

COGK'ATEICE, one of the fabulous monsters, a belief in the existence of which pre- 
vailed among the ancients and during the middle ages. It was sometimes distinguished 
from, and sometimes identified with, the basilisk. It was also regarded as possessing 
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similar deadly powers. Its monstrous generation 1ms already been noticed in the. article 
Basilisk. For protection against it, travelers in Africa are said to have earned with 
them its relative, the cock, the crowing of which caused it instantly to expine. The 
word C. is sometimes used in the English version of the Old Testament. . Perhaps all 
that can safely be affirmed of the meaning of the original Hebrew, is that it is the name 
of a venomous serpent. In heraldry, the C. is an imaginary monster, with the wings 
of a fowl and the tail of a serpent. 

COCK BURN, Sir Alexander James Edmund, 1802-1880 ; son of Alexander Cock- 
burn who was English minister in Colombia. He was educated at Cambridge, and called 
to the bar in 1829. In 1841, lie was made a queen’s counsel, and in 1847 was elected to 


1858 appointed justice of the common pleas, and in 1859 he became lord chief justice of 
England. In 1871, he was made English arbitrator for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims. He differed with his colleagues at Geneva, refusing to sign the award. In 1878, 
he was chairman of the Cambridge university commission. 

COCKBURN, Alison, (Mrs.), 1712-94; author of one of the most delightful Scotch 
ballads, known as The Flowers of the Forest. She was the daughter of a border laird, and 
had little education, and was fond of rambling around the country. The song is gener- 
ally believed to have been written after the departure for London of one John Aikman, 
an early lover. In 1781, she was married to Patrick Cockburn, of Ormiston, an advo- 
cate. She subsequently became acquainted with all the celebrities of the day. She was 
one of the belles of Edinburgh, a graceful dancer, an indefatigable letter-writer and 
composer of parodies, squibs, toasts, and character sketches. She was a relative of 
Walter Scott’s mother. 

COCKBURN, Catherine, 1679-1749; an English authoress, wife of a non-juring 
clergyman who finally conformed and received a living in Cumberland. She wrote 
/l Defense of Locke's JSssag on the Understanding, besides plays, poems, and essays. 

COCKBURN, Sir George, 1772-1853; an English naval officer whose operations 
against Martinique secured that island to Great Britain. He was active in the war with the 
United States in 1812-15, marauding along the shores of the Chesapeake and burning 
the public buildings at Washington. His last noteworthy sea employment was to con- 
vey Napoleon to St Helena. He rose to the rank of admiral, was several times returned 
to the house of commons, and was one of the lords of the admiralty, 

COCK'BBBK, Henry, a Scottish advocate and judge, was b. at Edinburgh on Oct. 
26, 1779. At the age of eight, C began attendance at the high school of Edinburgh, but 
exhibited no indications of extraordinary abilities. Sent to the university of Edinburgh 
at the age of fourteen, his powers began to develop themselves; and though never dis- 
tinguished as a student, lie became the companion of men like Brougham, Horner, and 
Jeffrey, from whom he imbibed liberal opinions, greatly to the annoyance of the hered- 
itary toryism of his family. He was called to the Scottish bar in 1800, and after seven 
years spent in becoming patience, according to the manner of his profession, he was 
appointed, by his relative, Lorde Melville, one of the advocates whose duty it is to assist 
the lord advocate in the prosecution of criminal offenders. Though the appointment 
was conventionally a political one, and though the party to whom C. was opposed was 
then in power, lie was persuaded to hold the office, as it had in itself really nothing* of a 
political character, upon the understanding that his own views were not to be compro- 
mised. It was expected, however, that he would give up his liberalism; and when this 
expectation was disappointed, advantage was taken, about four years after, of some 
trivial excuse to dismiss Cockburn. Not till the introduction of jury trial in civil causes 
into Scotland in 1810, did C. find opportunity for remunerative professional employ- 
ment. His powers were better adapted for success with a popular, than with a 
professional tribunal. Extremely simple, clear, and impressive, at times humorous, at 
times pathetic, always unaffected, and, when he pleased, eloquent, he urged his side of 
the question with so" much earnestness and candor, that the effect was almost irresistible. 
Under the Grey ministry of 1830, he was appointed solicitor -general for Scotland; and 
four years later, he was made one of the judges of the Scottish supreme civil and crim- 
inal courts, and took, according to the Scottish custom, the title of lord Cockburn. 
He died 26th April, 1854, at his. residence of Bonaly, in the neighborhood of Edinburgh 

The efforts of C. as an author were not numerous. He contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review a few articles, having, it would seem, chiefly a temporary interest. Those upon 
Scottish law reform are known to have had Considerable influence in producing the 
changes desired. Late in life, he undertook, at the request of Jeffrey’s executors, the 
life of his beloved friend. This work was published in 1852. C. will be best remem 
bered by the Memorials of his Time , which appeared posthumously in 1856.* It is a kind 
of autobiography, into which have been interwoven numerous anecdotes illustrating old 
Scottish life, and numerous sketches of the men who composed the brilliant circle of 
Edinburgh society at the beginning of the present century. A portion of the MS. kept 
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back until a date further removed from the times of which it treats, appeared in 1874, 
entitled Journal of Henry Cochburn^ 

COCK'CHAFEE, Melolontha vulgaris , a beetle of the family lamellicornes (q.v.), and 
section phyllophagi (leaf-eaters), very common in England and most parts of Europe, 
comparatively rare in Scotland, famous for the ravages which it commits, both in the 
grub state and in that of a perfect insect— the winged beetle feeding on tbe leaves of 
fruit-trees, and of many forest-trees, as the sycamore, lime, beech, and willow; the 
grub devouring the roots of plants, particularly of pasture-grasses and corn. The 0. is 
fully an inch in length, of a pitchy black color, with a whitish down, giving a sort of 
powdered appearance; the sides of the abdomen marked by a range of triangular spots; 
the abdomen terminating in a point; the antennae short, terminating in a club formed 
of six or seven leaflets: the grub is about an inch and a half long, thick, whitish, with a 
red head and six legs. .The 0. does not live long after it has passed into its perfect 
state, but it lives nearly four years in the grub or larva state. The female C. deposits 
her eggs in the earth. The ravages of cockchafers were so great in some of the provinces 
of France in 1785, that the government offered a premium for the best mode of destroy- 
ing them. The whole grass of a field has often been destroyed in a short time by their 
grubs, and the beetles themselves strip off the foliage of trees like locusts. They have 
sometimes appeared in prodigious numbers in some places in England: the river Severn 
is said to have been so filled yith their bodies in 1574, that the water-wheels of the 
mills were clogged; and in 1688t they so abounded in the county of Galway, in Ireland, 
that they hung m clusters on the trees and hedges like bees swarming; the noise of their 
countless jaws at work was heard by every traveler, and was compared to that of the 
sawing of timber. Rooks and other birds render great service by preventing the exces- 
sive multiplication of cockchafers. In Scotland they are called docks. 

COCKE, a co. in e. Tennessee, bordering on North Carolina, traversed by tbe Cin- 
cinnati, Cumberland Gap and Charleston railroad, and watered by French Broad and 
Big Pigeon rivers; 270 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,808 — 1420 colored. Surface mountainous and 
well wooded; productions, agricultural. Co. seat, Newport. 

COCK'ER, a small kind of spaniel, very similar to the Blenheim dog, often black. The 
habits and disposition are similar to those of the spaniel. The small size of the C. fits 
it for ranging in low and thick coverts, and it is accordingly much employed by sports- 
men in pheasant and woodcock shooting ; but it must not be allowed to range to any 
considerable distance, as it cannot be trained to wait for the sportsman, but starts the 
game. 

COCKER, Edward, widely celebrated on account of bis Arithmetic, which has served 
as the model of almost all school-treatises subsequent to its publication, was born, it is 
supposed, in London about the year 1651 or 1682; and died between the years 1671 and 
1675, The first edition of his famous Arithmetic, (which was the first to confine itself fo 
commercial questions only) was published, after his death, in 1677, by John Hawkins, 
who came into possession of C.’s MBS. C. was author of some other works, but his 
fame rests entirely, on the one mentioned. The expression, “according to Cocker. 
became common through its frequent use on the title-pages of arithmetical treatises fol- 
lowing his method. 

COCKERELL, Charles Robert, 1788-1803; an English architect who visited 
Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor to study ancient architectural remains, making excava- 
tions at 2Egina and other places, and enriching the British museum with many rare, and 
valuable fragments. He became a member of the royal academy,* and a professor of 
architecture, his lectures on which were highly esteemed. He was the designer of many 
public buildings in London, Cambridge, Liverpool, and other places, and was the author 
of several works on his favorite theme. 

COCKERILL, John, 1790-1840; an English engineer, who established at Serai ng 
one of the largest machine-shops in Europe, half of it being owned by the king of Hol- 
land. He often had 2,000 men employed at one time. In 1839, he failed. 

COCK'EKMOXTTH, a parliamentary borough in the w. of Cumberland, at tbe confluence 
of the Cocker and Derwent, 25 m. s.w. of Carlisle. It is delightfully situated in an 
agricultural district, and lias a promenade a mile long along the Derwent. The ruins of 
a castle, founded. in the end of the 11th c., stand on a bold height on the left bank of the 
Cocker, near its junction with the Derwent. The castle was besieged for a month by 
the royalists in 1648, and afterwards reduced to ruins by the parliamentarians. Near C. 
is a tumulus, with a Roman camp and ditch 750 ft. in circuit. Many ancient relics have 
been found near Cockermouth. There are manufactures of linens, woolens, cottons, 
hats, hosiery, an.d paper, and in the vicinity, extensive coal-mines. Wordsworth the 
poet was born here. Pop. ’71, 6,986. C, returns one member to parliament. 

COCK-FIGHTITO is said to have originated with the Athenians. In the earlier part 
of our history; since the conquest, we find little mention of it; but it is evident that 
it existed in the days of Thomas-fi-Becket, and until the time of the commonwealth it 
flourished, the pit at Whitehall having been erected and patronized by royalty. It was 
prohibited in 1654; and although there have been other acts passed with the view of put- 
ting it down, it still exists under prohibition. 
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Tlie greatest point considered in clioosing cocks, is the breed. Formerly, there were 
established favorites, and very large sums were given for their chicks. Much art is said 
to be displayed in the training of cocks, and in trimming and preparing tlie cock for the 
combat; the fastening on of the spurs is a matter of considerable experience. Young, 
cocks are called stags; two years is the best age. • In fighting a match a certain number 
of cocks to be shown on either side is agreed upon, and the day before the match, the 
cocks are shown, weighed to the greatest nicety, and matched according to their weights. 
Their marks are all also carefully set down, to prevent trickery. The cocks within an 
ounce of each other in weight are said to “fall in” and are matched Those which do 
not fall in, are matched to fight what are called “byes” Those which do fall in, come 
into the main. The main is fought for a stake upon each battle, and so much for the 
main, or the winner of the most battles in the main; while the byes have nothing to 
do with the main, and are usually fought for smaller sums. Should tlie numbers be 
equal, so that the main cannot be decided, it is usual to separate two or more cocks 
which are matched to fight, and are of equal or a dead-weight, and to give or take 
an ounce either way with one of each of the birds which would fall into the byes, so as 
to make an uneven number. 

A middling size is considered the best, and from 3 lbs. 6 oz. to 4 lbs. 8 oz. is the 
medium. Cocks sometimes light in silver spurs, hut more often in steel. The laws of 
fighting are very precise and particular. 

To lend to brutes die means of destroying each other, and of rendering their conflicts 
more deadly than nature ever intended them to be, cannot be considered a spectacle cal- 
culated either to refine or to improve humanity; while tlie indulging in it as a sport, as 
it is practiced even in its lightest and least objectionable form, is simply cruelty. But 
the practices of placing a bird, that has perhaps been crippled in combat, down, with- 
out even liis natural weapons, before a young stag armed, in order that the stag may be 
taught the art of killing, and the Welsh main, where the cocks fight until only one is 
left alive, are too disgustingly cruel to be thought of without indignation. 

Cock-fighting is prohibited by 12 and 13 Viet. c. 92. A penalty of £5 may be levied 
on any person keeping figliting-cocks, letting a cock-pit, or otherwise connecting him- 
self with cock-fighting, for every day that he shall so act. 

COCK LAKE GHOST. In the year 1762, London was thrown into a state of extraordinary 
excitement by the reported existence of a ghost in the house of a Mr. Parsons, in Cock lane, 
Smithfield. Strange and unaccountable noises were heard in the house, and a luminous 
lady, bearing a strong resemblance to one who, under the name of Mrs. Keint, had once 
resided in the house, but who had died two years before, was said to have been seen. 
Dark suspicions as to Mr. Kemt having poisoned the lady were immediately aroused, and 
were confirmed by the ghost, who, on being interrogated, answered, after the fashion of 
the spirits of our own day, by knocking. Crowds, including Dr. Johnson, were attracted 
to the house to hear the ghost, and tlie great majority became believers. At length a 
plan was formed by a few skeptics to ascertain the real origin of the noises. The girl 
from whom the sounds were supposed to proceed, was taken to another house by her- 
self, and threatened with the imprisonment of her father in Newgate if she did not renew 
the rappings that evening, the noises having for some time been discontinued. She 
was observed to take a board with her into bed, and when the noises took place, no 
doubt was entertained that they had all along been produced by similar methods. A 
prosecution was then raised by Mr. ’Kemt, and Parsons was condemned to stand thrice 
on the pillory for imposture and defamation. 

COCX'LE, Agrostem, ma, a genus of plants of the natural order caryophyUem , in wh ich 
the flower has ten stamens and five styles; the five teeth of the leathery naked calyx 
are much longer than the tube of the corolla, and the capsule is perfectly 1-eelled. The 
common 0., or corn C. (A. githago), is a frequent weed amongst crops of grain, a native 
of Europe or the w. of Asia, but now to be found in almost all parts of the world. It 
is an annual plant, clothed with very long hair; with large, solitary, terminal lilac 
flowers. The root, stem, leaves, and seed were formerly used in medicine; the seed is 
still sometimes sold in Germany under the name of black cumin (schwartz-kummel). 
The corn C. is a very troublesome weed in some parts of Britain, and is irare and almost 
unknown in others. 

COCKLE, Gardium, a genus of lamellibranchiate mollusks, having a shell of two equal 
ventricose valves, more or less of a heart-shaped appearance. The animal has two 
adductor muscles for drawing the valves closely together; its foot is remarkably large, 
$ and bent in the middle, and is capable of being suddenly straightened, so that the animal 
may move by a jump. More commonly, however, tlie'foot is employed for excavating 
ft hole in the sand or mud, in which the C. burrows; and when used "for this purpose, it 
is distended by being filled with water. Cockles are usually gregarious, and vast num- 
bers are *ound on sandy and muddy hanks. The common C. (G. edule ) is very abun- 
dant on the sandy parts of the British shores, and is one of our most valuable shell-fish, 
affording much palatable and nutritious human food. The number of known species is 
about 200; they are most numerous within the tropics, and particularly in the Indian 
ocean. — The genus cardium is made the type of a family cardiadm, and of an order cat' 
diacecb, which includes vencridm, mactridm , iellinidm , and other families. 
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COCKNEY. This word is connected with cocker (Dutch, kokeln , to pamper; Fr. coque- 
liner, to dandle), which, according to Wedgwood, means primarily to rock the cradle, 
and hence to cherish, pamper. C. thus meant originally a child delicately nurtured, 
and was lienee applied to the citizens of luxurious towns, as opposed to the hardier 
inhabitants of the country. ; The French pays de cocctgne, and similar expressions among 
other nations, denote a utopia— an imaginary land of luxurious abundance without labor. 
London has been famed for its luxury from the earliest times — a veritable eocagne; and 
its inhabitants have now appropriated the name of cockneys. 

COCKPIT, in a ship of war, is a room near the after-hatchway, under the lower gun- 
deck; it adjoins the surgeon’s cabin. and the surgery. It contains the medicine-chests 
for the entire crew, and is the place where wounded men are attended to during an 
action. 

COCK of the PLAINS, Tetrao or Cerrtrocercus urophasianus, the largest of the North 
American species of grouse. It is about one third smaller than the European caper- 
cailzie (q.v. ), or cock of the woods. Its plumage is dense and soft, the prevalent color 
yellowish-brown , but beautifully mottled and varied with darker tints; the under parts 
white, with dark streaks and patches. On each side of the neck is a large bare space, 
capable, when the bird struts, of being inflated into a hemispherical sac. The female 
is smaller, and of less showy plumage than the male, and is destitute of the neck-sacs. 
This bird is an inhabitant of the desolate plains on the upper, parts of the Columbia, 
and in the interior of California, living in flocks, and often feeding so much on species 
of ai'temma that its flesh is almost too hitter to be eaten. 

COCX'BOACH, BlaUa , a genus of orthopterous (q.v.) insects, having an oval or 
orbicular flattened body, the head, hidden beneath the large plate of the prothorax, 
long thread-like antennas, and wings folded only longitudinally. The elytra are parch- 
ment-like, and the wings are sometimes very imperfectly developed, particularly in the 
females, as in the case of the common cockroach. The eggs of these insects are col- 
lected in a sort of a shell fixed to the abdomen of the mother, which at last she deposits 
in a suitable situation, attaching it by a glutinous secretion. The larva 1 , when hatched, 
discharge a fluid which softens the cement that holds together the toothed edges of a 
longitudinal slit in this remarkable shell, and emerging through it, at once enter upon 
active life. They are very similar in form to the perfect insects, and, like them, very 
voracious. Cockroaches are most numerous in warm countries, and even the common 
0. (B. orientals) — now so well known in Britain, a pest in many houses, particularly in 
towns, and, although not a coleopterous insect, often called tluf Black Beetle — is said 
to have been imported from abroad, but its native country is uncertain It is a noctur- 
nal insect, concealing itself in holes during the day, and fleeing on the approach of a 
candle. It devours both animal and vegetable substances; and a dark-colored fluid, 
which it emits from its mouth, gives a disgusting smell to everything that it passes over. 

A tame hedgehog is of great use for reducing the number of cockroaches in kitchens 
and other 13 ] aces where they abound. Another excellent method of getting rid of 
cockroaches, is to place a washing-basin on the floor, with some treacle in the' bottom. 

A piece of wood resting between the floor and the edge of the basin, conducts the C. to 
the fatal trap, from which the slipperiness of the sides of the basin prevents their exit. 
In this way thousands of “ black beetles ” may be caught in a single night. The com- 
mon 0. is only about an inch long, but some of the tropical ones are much larger, 
and are more troublesome because of their frequent use of their wings. The Kakehlac, 
or American C. ( B . Americana), a native of the warm parts of America, has found its 
way into Europe, and infests some seaport towns. A small species {B. lapponkd) is 
very common in Lapland, sometimes doing great injury by devouring the winter stores 
of salted fish. 

COCKS'COMB, Celosia cristata, an annual plant of the natural order am a ran tacea>< a 
native of the East Indies, one of the most familiar inmates of our hothouses and con- 
servatories, often also planted out in warm borders, especially in the southern parts of 
Britain. It grows with an upright stem, which becomes flattened upwards, divides, 
expands, and forms a sort of wavy crest, covered with pointed bracts, and bearing on 
its surface many very small flowers, so crowded as often to present a rich velvety 
appearance. The colors are various, and often very brilliant. 

COCK’S-FOOT GRASS, Dactylis, a genus of grasses, having the panicle of flowers 
touch on one side of the stem, its secondary branches so short that the spikelets are 
much crowded into clusters; the glumes unequal, the larger one keeled; each spikelet « 
containing 2 to 7 florets, each of which has two lanceolate scarcely awnecl paleai. This 
genus is closely allied to fescue ( festuca ), but differs in habit. The common or rough 
eoek’s-foot grass (D. glomerata) is a native of Europe, Asia, North America,^ and the 
n, of Africa. It is very abundant in Britain, growing in tufts by waysides, in mead- 
ows, woods, etc., from the level of the sea to high altitudes on the mountains. It forms 
an important part of almost all the best natural pastures, is much relished by cattle, and 
grows with great rapidity after it has been cut, yielding a large quantity of herbage, and 
succeeding well on most kinds of soil, and in situations too shady for many .other 
grasses. It is therefore generally sown along with other grasses. An improved variety. 
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of greater size than the ordinary one, has been introduced into cultivation. In America, 
this grass is called Orchard Grass, and is extensively cultivated. To this genus belongs 
also the Tussac Grass (q.v.). 

COCK’S-SHJB THOSE. See Crataegus. 

COCKSWAIN, or 'Coxswain (pronounced com), on board ship, is the steersman of a 
boat and commander of the boat’s crew. He is expected to have his men always ready 
for service at short notice, and is furnished with a whistle to summon them. 

COCLES, Ho ratios, “ the one-eyed,” one of the mythical heroes of ancient Rome, 
who, aided by Lartius and Herminius, defended the Sublician bridge against a great army 
under Lars Porsena, keeping the enemy at bay until the Romans behind them destroyed 
the bridge. When the bridge was about to fall, Codes sent his two companies back ; and 
when it had fallen, sheathing his sword and praying the river to favor him, lie plunged 
in and swam safely to the shore. He was given as much land as lie could draw a plow 
around in a day, and a statue in the comitium. No hero was held in higher honor, and 
Roman writers never wearied of telling what Macaulay repeats in his spirited Lays of 
Ancient Home, “ How well Horatius kept the bridge, in the brave days of old.” 

COCK op the WOODS. See Capercailzie. 

CO'COA, Cacao, or Coco. The different kinds of C. either consist of, or are pre- 
pared from, the seeds of trees of the genus iheobroma. 

The genus theobmrm (Gr. food of the gods) belongs to the natural order byttneria eem, 
and contains a number of species, trees of moderate size, with large undivided leaves 
and clustered flowers, all natives of the tropical parts of America. It is distinguished 
by a 5-leaved calyx: 5 petals, concave at the base, and extended into a strap at the apex; 
the stamens united at the base into a cup, which is divided upwards into 10 segments, 
5 tips being without anthers, and the other 5, alternate with them, bearing 2 anthers 
each; a thread-like style, terminating in a 5-partite stigma; the fruit a 5-angled capsule, 
of a substance between leathery and woody, not splitting when ripe, 5-celled, and con- 
taming many seeds in a pap-like or butter-like pulp. The seeds of several species yield 
more or less of the C. of commerce. By far the most Important species of this genus is 
T. cacao, to which the name cocoa- tree is often exclusively appropriated. It is exten- 
sively cultivated in tropical America and the West Indies, and its cultivation has been 
introduced into some parts of Asia and Africa. It generally rises with a bare stem to 
the height of only 6 or 7 ft., dividing into many branches, and attaining a height of only 
10 or 20 ft. altogether, although it is sometimes twice that height. The fruit is some- 
what like a cucumber in shape, and is 6 or 8 in. long, yellow, and red on the side next 
the sun; the rind is thick and warty, the pulp sweetish, and not unpleasant; the seeds 
numerous, compressed, and not unlike almonds, with a thin, pale, reddish-brown , fragile 
skin or shell, covering a dark-brown, oily, aromatic, bitter kernel, which consists mostly 
of the wrinkled cotyledons. These seeds are the 0. beans of commerce; when bruised 
so as to be reduced to small pieces, after being shelled or decorticated, they become 0: 
nibs. The cocoa-tree produces larger seeds In cultivation than in a wild state. The tree 
attains its full vigor and productiveness in seven or eight years, and generally yields two 
principal crops in the year. When gathered, the fruit is subjected to live days’ fermen- 
tation in earthen vessels or m heaps on the ground, and then opened by the hand, and 
the seeds dried by the sun or by lire ; or it is buried for a while in the earth, till the pulp 
becomes rotten. The latter method is said to produce the best cocoa (earthed 6V, or 
cimao terri). - ; 

C. is very nutritious. The principal constituent of C, beans is the soft, solid oil 
called G. butter, which forms more than 50 per cent of the whole shelled bean, about 22 
per cent being starch, gum, mucilage, etc., and 17 per cent being gluten and albumen. 
They contain also a erystallizable principle called theobromine, analogous to caffeine 
(q.v.), but more nitrogenous. 

For dietetic use, C. is prepared in several ways. It is made into chocolate (q.v.); it 
is crushed into G. nibs, the purest state in which C. can be purchased in shops; or the 
unshelled bean is powdered in a hot mortar, or between hot rollers, which yields a paste 
capable of being mixed with sugar, honey, starch, etc., sold in shops under the name 
of soluble (J., rock C., and common cocoa. 

0. is eaten in the solid state in the form of cakes ami bonbons, or is scraped down, 
and treated with boiling water or milk. When O. nibs are infused with water like 
coffee, they yield a highly palatable beverage, which is much lighter than any other 
infusion of cocoa. < The large quantity of oily matter present in the bean tends to make 
the various infusions thick and heavy, so that they do not agree with some delicate 
stomachs. The annual consumption of C. is upwards of 100 millions of pounds. 

An infusion, of the broken and roasted shells of cocoa-beans is sometimes used in the 
same way as tea or coffee. The pulp of the fruit is eaten in the countries in which the 
tree grows, and a kind of spirit is obtained from it by fermentation and distillation. 

CO'COA-FDT, or Co'co-nut, the well-known fruit of a species of palm, cocos midfera, 
perhaps originally a native only of the Indian coasts and South Bea islands, hut now 
diffused over all tropical regions. The cocoa-nut palm belongs to a genus having pinnate 
teaves, and male and female flowers on the same tree, the female flowers at the base of 
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each spadix. The genus is further distinguished by a simple 8-celled ovary, which is 
succeeded by a coarse, fibrous, 1-celled drupe, two of the cells becoming abortive. 
There are about 18 known species, ail natives of South America, except the most impor- 
tant, the cocoa-nut palm itself. The American species prefer dry and somewhat elevated 
districts. The cocoa-nut palm, on the contrary, is seldom found at any considerable dis- 
tance from the. sea-coast, except where it has been introduced by man, and generally suc- 
ceeds best in sandy soils near the sea. It is always one of the first of the larger plants to 
establish itself in the low islands of the Pacific ocean, so soon as there is soil enough. 
It has a cylindricarsteni, about 2 ft. in diameter, and from 6*0 to 100 ft. high, with many 
rings marking the places of former leaves, and bearing at its summit a crown of from 
18 to 20 leaves, which generally curve downwards, and are from 12 to 20 ft. in length. 
The flowers proceed' from.. within a large pointed spathe; the fruit grows in short 
racemes, which bear, in favorable situations, from 5 to 15 nuts; and 10 or 12 of these 
racemes, in different stages, may be seen at once on a tree, about 80 or 100 nuts being 
its ordinary annual produce. The tree bears fruit in from 7 to 8 years from the time 
of planting, and continues productive for 70 or 80 years. Of the three round black scais 
at one end of the shell, the one which alone can be, easily pierced with a pin, and through 
which, an opening is commonly made to get out the milk, is the destined outlet of the 
germinating embryo, which is situated there, the kernel consisting generally of the 
albumen (q.v.) destined for its nourishment. The thick husk is remarkably adapted to 
the preservation of the seed, whilst the nut is tossed about by the waves, until it reaches 
some shore far distant from that on which it grew. 

The Coeoanut affords to the inhabitants of many tropical coasts and islands great 
part of their food; it is not only eaten as it comes from the tree, both ripe and unripe, 
being filled in a young state with a pleasant milky fluid, hut is also prepared in a 
variety of ways, as in curries, etc. 

The kernel of the cocoa-nut contains more than 70 per cent of a fixed oil, called 
Cocoa-nut Oil, or Cocoa-nut Butter. The oil is itself an important article of 
commerce, being much employed in Europe, particularly for the manufacture of 
stearine candles; and also of a marine soap, which forms a lather with sea-water. In 
tropical countries, and particularly in the east, it is much used as a lamp oil, and as an 
unguent. It is also employed as an article of food, so long as it remains free from ran- 
cidity, to which, however, it is very liable. It is obtained by pressure of the bruised 
kernel, or by boiling over a slow fire, and skimming off the oil as it floats on the 
surface. A quart, it is said, may be obtained from seven or eight cocoa-nuts. It is 
liquid in the ordinary temperatures of tropical countries, hut in colder climates 
becomes a white, solid, butter-like oil. It becomes liquid about 74° B. It can be 
separated by compression in the cold into a more liquid portion called olein, and 
a more solid part termed cocoslearm, or cocosin, which is of complex constitution, and 
contains at least six fatty acids. Cocoa-nut oil is not a good lamp oil, as it chars on 
the wick, and burns with smoky flame. This remark applies also to the olein 
obtained from it, which, however, is used mixed with sperm oil, but it lowers the value 
of the sperm oil. Cocoa-nut oil and resin melted together yield a substance capable 
of being used With success in filling up the seams of boats' and ships, and in tropical 
countries, for covering the corks of bottles, as a protection from the depredations of 
the white ants. 

The root of the cocoa-nut palm possesses narcotic properties, and is sometimes chewed 
instead of the areca-nut. — When the stem is young, its central part is sweet and eat- 
able ;• but When old, this Is a mass of hard fiber. — The terminal hud (palm cabbage) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often cut down for the sake of it,— The saccharine 
sap (i toddy ) of the Cocoa-nut, as of some other palms, is an esteemed beverage in tropi- 
cal countries, either in the state in which it is obtained from the tree, or after fer- 
mentation, which takes place in a few hours; and from the fermented sap {palm mne), 
a spirituous liquor {arrack) is obtained by distillation. The juice is often also in the 
East Indies boiled down to yield sugar {jaggery). 

The dried leaves of the cocoa-nut palm are’ much used for thatch, and for many other 
purposes, as the making of mats, screens, baskets, etc. , by plaiting the leaflets. The mid- 
ribs of the leaves supply the natives of tropical coasts with oars. — The wood of the 
lower part of the stem is very hard, takes a beautiful polish, is employed for a great 
variety of purposes, and is imported into Britain for ornamental joinery, under the 
name of Porcupine Wood. — The fibrous center of old stems is made into cordage. — By 
far the most important fibrous product of the cocoa-nut-tree is Coir (q v,), the fiber of the 
husk of the imperfectly ripened nut. The husk of the ripe nut is used for fuel, and 
also, when cut across, for polishing furniture, scrubbing floors, etc. 

The shell of the cocoa-nut is made into cups, goblets, ladles, etc., and is often finely 
polished and elaborately ornamented by carving. — Within the nut there is occasionally 
round a small stony substance, of a bluish-white color, “a sort of vegetable bezoar, ” 
called in India calappa, which is eagerly purchased by the Chinese, -who ascribe great 
virtues to it as a sort of amulet to preserve them from diseases. 

Coc-os butyracea, one of the South American species of this genus, is a very large 
tree, and its nut abounds in an oil and butter of similar quality to that obtained from 
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the cocoa-nut.— The Double Cocoa-Nut of the Seychelles islands is the fruit of a 
palm of a different genus. 

COCOA-NUT BEETLE, Batocem mints, a large beetle of the family longicornes (q.v.), 
tribe lamlarm , the larva} of which are very destructive in cocoa-nut plantations, eating 
their way in all directions in the stems of the younger trees. They are destitute of feet, 
large and pulpy, and of repulsive aspect;' but are esteemed a luxury by the coolies of 
the east. They resemble the grugru worms of South America. 

COCOA-PLUM, an edible fruit growing on a shrub of the order rosacea, in the West 
Indies, and some of the s.w. United States. It is yellow, purple, or black, and is much 
like a large plum in appearance. 

COCO-MAPJ.COPAS, or Mamcopas, a tribe of Indians, in New Mexico, on the 
Gila river,* occupying the same territory with the Pinos, .who are advanced in civiliza- 
tion to a like extent. The joint reservation is about 25 m. long and 4 m. wide. Both 
tribes are cultivators of the soil, and raise large crops. They live in villages of 20 to 50 
houses, usually surrounded by gardens and cultivated fields. Their houses are built of 
corn husks ana straw, and are supported by stakes. Attached to each house is an open 
booth or wigwam where they pass their, time in fair weather. Each family has also a 
granary or storehouse; and they have horned cattle, horses, and mules. Their food is 
chiefly bread, made of flour and corn meal, and vegetables. They raise cotton, and 
make good cloth therefrom. Their basket work and pottery also are "good. The women 
wear simply a long strip of cotton cloth wound around the loins, and sandals made of 
raw hide on the feet. Their heads are bare, and the hair is left to hang freely down the 
hack. Except for a breech cloth the men go naked, but in cool weather use blankets. 
The hair is never cut except over the eyes, and there it is “banged,” as the style is 
called in these days. They believe in a great spirit, and in an existence after death, 
and avoid polygamy. They say that their souls will go to the banks of the Colorado, 
the dwelling place of their ancestors, and there be changed into various animals or birds, 
and also that feuds with other tribes will continue in the future existence. Their lan- 
guage is allied to that of the Yumas of Colorado. There is little doubt that they are 
descended from the strange people who left §ueh remarkable cities and fortifications in. 
that part of America. At the last census they numbered only 882 persons. 

COCOON, a silken envelope which the larvae of many insects spin for themselves 
immediately before their transformation into the pupa state, and which serves for the 
protection of the inactive and helpless pupa, The name is sometimes extended to 
coverings formed of other materials, by agglutination or otherwise. Many insects mix 
foreign "materials of various kinds with their silken cocoons; some caterpillars, as those 
popularly called woolly bears , working into them the hairs with which their own bodies 
were previously covered; and others fastening together the sides of a leaf or of several 
adjacent leaves. Some of the moths, which attach their silk to leaves, so that the leaf 
itself forms part of the protective covering of the pupa, proceed with a mathematical 
nicety as to the position and direction of their threads, more wonderful, if possible, 
than even that exhibited by bees in the building of their comb. The silken substance 
of which cocoons are made, is produced much more abundantly by some kinds of larvae 
than by others; the cocoons of some being only an open net-work, whilst others form a 
compact ball. Tlie C. of the common silk-worm exhibits externally a loose gauze-like 
covering, within which is a close and compact oval ball; yet all is" of one continuous 
thread, -which may be unwound from it 10G0 ft. long. Different parts of this thread 
are.of different qualities, but the stronger part of it may be unwound as easily as a ball 
of cotton. The insect works from the outside inwards, and the outer parts of the C. 
are produced first. The spinnerets by which the 0, of the silk- worm and those of other 
moths are produced, are situated at the mouth of the caterpillar; but the larvae of a few 
insects — not lepidopterous — have them at the opposite extremity of the body. The 
hime occupied in spinning the 0. is very various in different insects; in the silk-worm, 

, it extends to several days. 

CO'CTJM OIL, a solid oil or vegetable butter, obtained from the seeds of garemia pur- 
purea, an Indian tree of the same genus with the mangosteen. It is white or pale 

f reenish-vellow, brittle or friable, with a faint and not unpleasant odor. It melts at 95° 
but when cooled after being melted, remains liquid to 75° P. It is used for mixing 
with ghee (butter), and is exported to Britain for mixing with bear’s grease in the 
manufacture of pomatum. 

COCY'TUS, the name given by the ancients to a river of Epirus, fed by the shows 
of Pindus, and which, after a long underground course, was regarded as "falling into 
the Acherusian lake. — Cocytus was also the name of a river of tlie infernal regions, 
a branch of the Styx. 

COB, Gadus morrhua , or MorrTiua vulgaris , a fish of the family gadidm (q.v.), almost 
rivaling the herring in its importance to mankind. The genus to which it belongs is 
distinguished by having three dorsal fins, two anal fins, and a barbule beneath the 
chin. The C. sometimes attains a weight of 100 lbs.; but even from a small size, if 
is in request for the market and the table. The roe of the female has been esL- 
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mated to contain from four to nine millions of eggs, a reproductive power which seems 
beneficently intended to provide supply for far more extensive fisheries than are yet 
carried on. The C. is found in all the northern parts of the Atlantic ocean, and in 
the arctic seas; it is not known in the Mediterranean. It occurs both on rocky 
coasts and on sandbanks, where the largest are usually caught in depths of from 25 
to 50 fathoms. The productiveness of the great banks of Newfoundland excels that, 
of ail others, but the cod-fisheries near the coasts of Sweden, Iceland, and the n. of 
Scotland, are also important. The Dutch were engaged in the cod-fishery as early as 
the middle of the 14th c. , and the English resorted for this purpose to the coasts of 
Iceland about the same period. The French have also engaged largely in the cod- 
fishery. More than 6,000 European vessels are said to be employed in it, besides 
boats along the shores. The fishery is always carried on by means of lines and 
hooks, partly by long -lines and partly by hand-lines. One man has been known to catch 
from 400 to 550 fish, on the- banks of Newfoundland, in 10 or 11 hours; and 8 men 
to take eighty-score in a day on the Dogger bank. The 0. is very voracious. Small 
fishes, shell-fish, etc., are used for bait. The C. is used as food, either fresh, salted, 
or dried. Great quantities of dried C. are carried from Newfoundland to the West 
Indies, and are consumed also in the Roman Catholic countries of the s. of Europe. 
Cod sounds are esteemed a delicacy, and are often salted, and so sent to market. They 
are also used in a dried state as isinglass. The recent discovery of the medicinal value 
of cod-liver oil (q.v.) has added to the economical importance of this fish. 

Rock C. and Red C. are names given to the common O. when its color is somewhat 
affected by living among weedy rocks. — B altic C. is a name of the dorse (q.v.). 

CODA, in music, is the ending . or winding-up of a composition by an extra-melodic 
phrase, for more completely establishing the final cadence. It may be compared 'o the 
peroration of an oratorical discourse. 

OODDINGTON, William, 1001-78; a native of Lincolnshire, Eng., and founder 
of the colony of Rhode Island. He came out in 1680 with a commission as magistrate, 
landing at Salem, and was for some time a trader in Boston. He undertook the "defense 
Of Ann Hutchinson, and opposed similar persecution in other cases, but without suc- 
cjB. April 26, 1688, he, with eighteen others, removed to the island of Aquidneckand 
founded a colon}', whicli was to be judged and guided by the laws of Christ. He was 
elected judge and governor in 1640, and held the office until the colony was incorpo- 
rated in the charter with Providence plantations. In 1651, he went to England, where 
he was granted a commission as governor of.Aquidneck island, independent of the 
remainder of the colony, but he never undertook to exercise the authority, and soon 
resigned. In 1674, lie was once more made governor. 

CODE (Lat. codex and eaiidex ), the primary meaning of the Latin word was the trunk 
or stem of a tree; latterly, it came to signify more especially wooden tablets bound 
together, and covered with a coating of wax, which were used for writing on. After 
parchment and paper were substituted for wood, the name C. was still retained. Cicero 
applies it to a bill; but it was not till still later, in the times of the emperors, that it was 
Used to express a collection of laws and constitutions, 

Codes, Roman.-— 1. Codex Gfregonanm and Hennogemamis. — The term codex never 
was applied to the laws of the twelve tables, arid the earliest collections so called were 
those of Gregorian us or Gregorius, and Hermogenianus. Of these, whether two sepa- 
rate collections, or two parts of one collection — a disputed point — we have only frag- 
ments. They never received the imperial authority, but they were quoted as authorita- 
tive compilations in the courts, and they supplied the models on which the subsequent 
works of Theodosius and Justinian were executed. 

2. Codex Theodoskmus. — This compilation was executed by a commission of eight 
persons, appointed by Theodosius the younger in the year 429, and afterwards increased 
to sixteen. The work was completed and published, or rather promulgated, as law 
throughout the eastern empire in 438, and declared to be a substitute for all the con- 
stitutions made since the time of Constantine. In the western empire also, having been 
laid before the senate, it was confirmed as law in the same year by Valenti uiau III., 
the son-in-law of* Theodosius. Nine years later, the new constitutions (novelke constitu- 
tione sk which had been made since the promulgation of the C., were likewise promul- 
gated in the western empire. The name of novels (novella) continued to be given to all 
the constitutions issued subsequent to the date of the Theodosian C. up to the overthro w 
of the western empire. The C. of Theodosius has been, in a great measure, preserved. 
It consists of sixteen books, which are subdivided into titles and sections. The best 
edition is that of J. Gothofredus (6 vols. fob, Lugd. 1665), which was re-edited by 
Ritter (Leip. 1786-45). This edition contains the Theodosian C. entire, except in the 
first five, and part of the sixth book, for the reproduction of which the breviary or 
abridgment prepared by the orders of Alaric II., king of the Visigoths — which itself 
may be regarded as another C. — formed the only guide. Some recent discoveries of 
MS. and palimpsests have added considerably, not only to our critical knowledge of the 
contents of this C., but have enabled us to restore several of the genuine constitutions 
of the first five books. Of the 262 laws and fragments of laws, which were omitted in 
the breviary, 62 have been thus restored (see Jus Cmle Antejustin ., Berol. 1815). 
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S. Codex Jusiinianeus.—ln 528, the emperor Justinian appointed a commission of 
ten persons, one of whom was the celebrated Tribonian (q.v.), to compile a 0 ; , incor- 
porating in it the previous codes of Gregorianus, Hermogeniauus, and Theodosius, and 
also the constitutions (q.v.), rescripts (q.v.), and edicts (q.v.), subsequently issued, The 
work was performed in fourteen months, and it was then declared that the new 0. 
should supersede the older compilations. A second edition of this work, revised, and 
having subsequent constitutions, etc., incorporated (Codex Bepitltm IF'mleetionis), is wliat 
wo how know as the G. of Justinian, It consists of twelve hooks, divided into titles. 

Gotkie C, — The laws of the barbarians were all collected into a single G., which bore 
the title of Codex Legum Barbarorum. Of these various systems, the first . was that of 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths, mentioned above, augmented by the legislative labors of 
his successors. To this C. was given the title of the Gothic law, pa?* excellence, md it 
was the best and fullest of all the barbarian codes. The second 0. comprised in the 
collection was that of the Burgundians; the third, the Salic law (q.v.), composed when 
the Franks issued from their German forests ; the fourth, the law of the Frisians, which 
dates from the times of their conquerors, Pepin and Charles Martel. These, and all 
the other codes by which the tribes of the n. which overthrew the empire were governed, 
merged at last in the feudal system, and a mass of local customs speedily arose which 
introduced the greatest uncertainty into jurisprudence. 

French Codes .-— Charles VII. was the first of the kings of France who attempted, by 
a series of general or do nuances, to introduce something like uniformity into the legis- 
lation of France; and several of his successors, in particular Louis XL and Henry III. , 
entertained the idea of establishing a single 0. for the whole kingdom. AC., having 
this object in view, was subsequently prepared by Michel de Marillac, and published in 
1829. It consisted of 471 articles, and is spoken of by French jurisconsults in terms of 
the highest praise. Its reception, however, was very partial, confined indeed to the 
jurisdiction of the parliament of Dijon. Louis XLV-, who, amongst liis other ambitions, 
affected that of becoming the French Justinian, published a series of very important 
ord on nances, embracing most of the leading . departments of; the law. The work was 
executed by a commission composed of the most distinguished magistrates and advo- 
cates of the kingdom, and before the various ordonnanees received the royal assent, 
the king caused them to he discussed with the principal officers of parliament. Minutes 
of these discussions have been preserved, and they constitute one of the most precious 
monuments of the history of French jurisprudence. Many important chapters were 
subsequently added to this 0., before it assumed the form in which, as the C. of Louis 
XV., it represents the condition of French jurisprudence previous to the revolution. 

Such, with the addition of sundry attempts at legislation during the period of 
anarchy which ' succeeded, was the position of affairs when Napoleom assembled that 
brilliant band of jurisconsults — Troncliet, Portal is, Merlin, B i go t - P rca incneu , T rcil- 
harcl, Pensey, etc.— by whose labors, aided in no insignificant degree by that marvelous 
insight into human affairs which lie himself possessed, the modern legislation of 
France, and of no small portion of the rest of Europe, was called into existence. Such 
was the energy which lie contrived to’ bring to bear on the work, that the vast edifice 
of the 0. Napoleon, or C. Civil, was reared in a single year, the first title having ^been 
promulgated on 5th Mar., 1803, and the last on 80th Mar., 1804. The 0. de Procedure 
Civile followed in 1808, .the G. de Commerce in 1807, the G. d’lnstructlon Criminelle 
in 1808, and two years afterwards, the C, Penal. The period of the restoration pro- 
duced several codes of less importance—- forest-laws, fishing-laws, etc. The 0. Napoleon 
received the force of law in the countries which were successively subjugated; by 
France; in Italy, in the kingdom of Holland, in the Hanseatic departments, in the 
grand duchy of Berg. In t-he'Rhenish provinces and in Belgium, it still forms I lie basis 
of legislation. Several other countries have since codified their legislation, in most cases 
adopting modifications of the C. Napoleon. 

CODE (ante) is defined in the United * States as a body of laws established by the 
legislative authority of the state, and designed to regulate completely, so far as a statute 
may, the subjects 'to which it relates. The earliest and most complete code of the 
American states is that of Louisiana, finished in 1824, the work of Edward Livingston, 
a member of the celebrated family of that name in New York, and was based on the code 
Napoleonenne. It has 3,522 articles in one series, but comprises three books — 1, of 
Persons; 2. of Things, and the Modification of Property; 3. of the Different Modes of 
Acquiring Property. A code was completed in Massachusetts in 1835, and it was 
revised 20 years later. New York’s first code formed the revised statutes of 1830. 
There have been various more or less complete revisions, and there is the whole or a 
part of a, further revision now before the legislature. All except the latest new states 
have compilations of codified editions of their laws. David Dudley Field of New Fork 
has been active and eminent in the work of codification. Bee Field, David Dudley. 

CODEIA, an alkaloid existing in opium with meconis acid; formula, CnrJIaONOs. It 
is insoluble in alkaline solutions, hut soluble in ether, alcohol, or water. 

CODEX (pi. Codices : for derivation see preceding article), the name applied to 
ancient manuscript copies of the Scriptures. . . 
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CODEX (ante), originally the Homan name for the trunk of a tree, and also applied 
to the smooth tablets smeared with wax on which the Romans wrote their records. It 
finally came to mean any written document, but especially designating collections of 
laws. Modern scholars give the title to versions of the Scriptures, and sometimes to 
important secular manuscripts (see Code, ante, for some of these codices; and also 
under tlieir several names, such as Alexandrian Codex, etc.). 

CODEX ALEX AND RINUS. See Alexandrian Codex, ante. 

CODEX BEZiE, or Codex Cantabrigiensis, a manuscript believed to have been 
written in the 6th c., containing the four gospels and the Acts in Greek and Latin on 
opposite pages. It was found in a monastery at Lyons, France, and presented to Cam- 
bridge university in 1581 by Theodore Beza. 

CODEX EPIIRAE'MT, a palimpsest manuscript of portions of the Greek Bible pre- 
served in the national library in Paris. It is judged to be as old as the 5th c-., and in 
critical authority it ranks next to the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian manuscripts. 

CODEX SINAITICUS. See Sinaitic Codex. 

CODEX VATICANUS. See Vatican Codex. 

CODICIL, a supplement to a will, whereby anything omitted is added, or am/ change 
demanded by the altered circumstances of the testator or the beneficiaries, is effected. 
A C. is authenticated in the same manner as a will, and possesses the same privileges 
when holograph, or written by the hand of the testator himself. See Testament, 
Will. 

CODIFICA TION, the act of forming a code (q.v.), or systematic collection of laws. 
Though a code, in the wider sense, comprehends frequently the whole legislation of a 
country, there is a narrower sense in which the term is applied to a particular branch 
of legislation, such as commercial law, criminal law, marine, etc. In this latter sense, 
some of our general acts of consolidation, such as the merchant shipping act of 1854 
(17 and 18 Viet. c. 104), may almost lay claim to the character of codes. All attempts 
at C. in the wider sense in England have failed, notwithstanding the earnest advocacy 
of lord Brougham. The department in which it seems to be most hopeful is the law- 
merchant, ii^ which, being necessarily cosmopolitan beyond the other departments of 
the law, greaft benefit may be derived from the labors of our continental neighbors. See 
Code. 

CODXIN, the name given to a number of varieties of apple, chiefly used for culinary 
purposes. Some of them are in high repute in Britain, both on account of the quality 
of the fruit and the productiveness of the tree. The fruit cannot easily, however, be 
kept long. In most of the varieties which bear this name, it is large and somewhat 
conical. The trees are often propagated by layers or suckers, or even by slips, plants 
thus obtained becoming fruitful much sooner than grafted trees. 

GOBLIN MOTH, Pyralis pomona, a small moth which is very injurious in apple 
orchards in some parts of Britain, laying its eggs in the eyes of the newly-formed fruit, 
within which the larva feeds, so that the growth of the fruit is arrested, and it falls 
prematurely off. The moth is one of the tortricidce, agreeably colored, with rather short 
and broad wings. The caterpillar has 16 feet. 

OOB-LXYER OIL is generally obtained from the livers of the common cod (q.v.), but 
likewise from allied species, as'ling, dorse, coal-fish, torsk, etc. In these fish, tiie adipose 
tissue (q.v.) containing oil, is almost entirely confined to the liver, in which they agree 
with the shark tribe, whilst in other fish, as in the herring and salmon, the oil is dif- 
fused over the entire structure of the animal. Cod-liver oil is prepared largely in 
Britain, Norway, and Newfoundland. There are three varieties of the oil sold in com- 
merce— pale cod-liver oil, pale-brown cod-liver oil, and dark-brown cod-liver oil. 

In the preparation of the oil, the livers are placed in a tub with a layer of spruce 
boughs at the bottom, and subjected to pressure, when the light-colored or pale oil 
exudes, and is run off by an opening at the lower part of the tub. As the livers par- 
tially putrefy, more oil escapes, which is darker than that procured from the fresh livers, 
and constitutes the pale-brown oil; whilst the residual livers being boiled with water, 
part with the remaining oil they contain, and yield the dark-brown oil. Tbe pale oil 
thus approaches more nearly the condition in which the oil is present in the livers, while 
the other varieties are more or less impregnated with the products of the putrefaction of 
the livers. The purer oil has a peculiar fishy odor and taste, which is not disagreeable, 
although it remains for a little time, and in some cases requires a little practice to get 
accustomed to it. The darker varieties have more or less of a disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odor and taste, and leave in the throat an unpleasant nauseous sensation, more 
difficult to overcome. 

The oil mainly consists of oleic and margaric acids, in combination with glycerine, 
and holding in solution the constituents of the bile, acetic acid, a phosphorized oil,, as 
also iodine and bromine. These ingredients are most largely present in the li^lEit- 
colored oil. # Cod-liver oil is occasionally adulterated with more or less train-oil, to which 
a little iodine has been added. In the purer varieties of cod-liver oil, the presence of 
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any such admixture can be at once observed from the disgusting odor, although in the 
darker varieties of cod-liver oil the test of odor cannot be relied on. 

As a remedy, cod-liver oil has a great reputation as efficacious in the treatment or 
scrofulous and tubercular diseases, and especially in consumption (q.v.); it has also been 
used extensively in chronic rheumatism, in rickety affections, and in other diseases- of 
the bones and joints. The virtues of cod-liver oil have been ascribed to iodine, bromine, 
and other specific ingredients; but, on the whole, the most probable view of its action 
is that it is simply a fattening agent — a fatty food — and that it acts By nourishing the 
system in cases attended with emaciation, just as new milk, cream, and butter, or fat 
bacon, will sometimes act in similar cases. Cod-liver oil is often found to be more easily 
digested than, from its somewhat disagreeable odor and taste, might have been expected. 
Children, in particular, often, take it readily; and in emaciated old people, it is some- 
times of great service in conjunction with remedies suited to the peculiar character of 
the case. In true tubercular consumption, it has for some years enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion ; but it is very far from having anything like a specific remedial action in that dis- 
ease. Cod-liver oil is commonly taken in doses of from a dessert-spoonful to a table- 
spoonful three times a day; but a pint, or even more, is said to have been consumed 
daily in some instances with good effect, or at least without injury. 

COD0SMTO, a t. of Lombardy, northern Italy, situated in a rich district between the 
Adda and the Po, about 15 in. to the s.e. of Lodi. It is well built, and has manufac- 
tures of silk and linen, and a great trade in cheese. Pop. 9,632. 

COD'BINGTON, Sir Edward, g.c.b., etc., a distinguished British admiral, third son 
of Edward Codrington, esq., was b. in 1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794, he 
was lieut. of the Queen Charlotte , lord Howe’s flag-ship, in the actions of the 28th and 
29th May and 1st June. At the battle of Trafalgar, in 1805, lie was capt. of the Orion, 
74. He afterwards served in the Mediterranean, and in North America, and rose to the 
rank of vice-admiral in 1821. On Nov. 1, 1826, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Mediterranean squadron, and in that capacity took the leading part in the battle 
of Navarmo (q.v.). In reward for this victory he received the grand" cross of the hath, 
with Russian and French orders; hut the battle being considered an 4 ‘untoward event,” 
C. was recalled. He attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 1837, and in 1839, 
was appointed commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. He was m.p. for Devon port from 
1832 to 1839. He died April 28, 1851. — -His son, General Sir William John Cod- 
rington, g.c.b,, was Commander-in-chief in the Crimea, 1855-56; and was promoted 
to the rank of gen. in 1863. The brother of the last mentioned, Admiral Sir Henry 
John Codrington, k.c.b., took part in the destruction of St. Jean d’Acre, and became 
an admiral in 1867. 

CO'DBITS, the last king of Athens, was the son of Slelanthus, and, according to Gre- 
cian legend, sacrificed his life for his country about the year 1068 R.c, A war raging 
between the Athenians and Dorians, the oracle declared that the victory should belong 
to those whose king was slain by the enemy; whereupon C., attiring himself as a peas- 
ant, entered the Dorian camp, and having picked a quarel with some of the soldiers, 
contrived to have himself slain. His son. Medon, was made arehon (q.v.) for life, on the 
pretense that no one was worthy to succeed such a man as king. The accounts, how- 
ever, which have come down to us, indicate that the sons of C. had quarreled about the 
succession after their father’s death, and it is more probable that the aristocratic fami- 
lies (the Enpatrids) took advantage of the opportunity presented to them, of diminish- 
ing the regal authority by abolishing the name. 

COEFFI CIEUT (Lat. together -making) is the name given in algebra to the known or 
Constant factor of an unknown or variable quantity. Thus, in the expressions 4# (4 times 
bz (b times z), 4 and b are coefficients of $ and z,h being supposed known as well as 4, 
and x and s unknown or variable. Strictly speaking, in a product, such as 3x5, 4X&V 
or h X v (™fe), either of the two factors is a" C., since they “ together make ” the product; 
but in practice, the meaning is restricted as above explained. 

COEHOORN, or C0HORF, Menno, Baron Yan, called the Dutch Yauban, was b. at 
Lettmgastate, near Leeuwarden, in 1641, and studied fortification and mathematics under 
his uncle Bernardns Fulienius, then professor of these sciences at Franeker. Prince 
Henry Casimir,. stadtholdcr of Friesland, apprised of the youth’s great abilities, 
appointed him, in his 16th year, capt. of a company of infantry; and in 1674 , C. greatly 
distinguished himself at the siege of Maestricht, and in various battles. At the siege of 
Grave, in 1674, he demonstrated that small portable mortars might he advantageously 
employed (see next art.); and also that the combined effect of a certain mass of projec- 
tiles is much greater than the effect produced by a successive discharge of the separate 
projectiles composing the mass. The application of this principle distinguishes the opera- 
tions of Coehoorn. 0. covered himself with honor before Ivaiserwerth (June) and Bonn 
Oct., 1689), and the elector of Brandenburg wanted to make him maj.gen., a promotion 
he refused. He also distinguished himself in the battle of Fleunis, (July 1 , 1690). He was 
now for some time in disgrace, but was soon sought again by William III. He fortified 
Namur, and defended his own intrenclmient “William” against Vauban in 1692 * 
besieged that fortress in 1695, and retook it; was appointed lieut.gen. and director-iiv 
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chief of the Butch fortifications, and fortified several towns, of which Bergen-op-Zoom 
may be considered his masterpiece. In 1703, he annihilated the French lines near St. 
Donat. He died at the Hague, Mar. 17, 1704. His principal works are The New Sys- 
tem of Fortification (Leeu warden, 1685) and The Pentagon . 

COE 'HOOTS— named from the military engineer who invented or introduced them — 
are small howitzers or mortars, generally 4| in. caliber. These implements of war, being 
easily moved and adjusted, and taking littio powder, are found very useful in sieges, if 
grouped in great* number. A battery of 30 or 40 C., by pouring their small shells or 
grenades into the outworks of a fortress, may prevent the garrison from effecting a strong 
occupation, or making a demonstration. 

CCE'LELHIH'THA (Gr. hollow worms), the name given by Owen to one of the two 
orders of entozoa (q.v.), or intestinal worms, having a distinct abdominal cavity and 
intestinal canal, the vers i/itestiiia/ux cmitairesoi Cuvier. Examples of this order are 
ascariSy strong ylus, and filaria. 

C (ELEN’TER A, a group of animals including the classes hydrozoa, anthrozoa, and 
eterophora. See Actinia, Coral, and Hydrozoa, ante. 

CffiLENXEBATA. See Sub-kingdoms, Animal, 

CCELE'-SYBIA (Hollow Syria), now called by the natives El -Buk&’a, “ the deep plain,” 
a valley of Syria, extending between the ranges of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
Near Bar Elias, it is 2,854 It. above the sea. Its length is about 100 m., and its average 
breadth 10. In this valley stand the ruins of Baalbec and the village of Zalileh. 

- CCEXIAC AXIS. See Aorta. 

COEN, Jan Pietebszoon, 1587-1^30; the founder of Batavia, the capital of the 
Dutch East Indies. He went to India in 1607 on a commercial exploration, and in 1612 
made his second voyage with two ships. The next year lie was appointed director-gen- 
eral of the Indian trade, and in 1619 he destroyed the native town of Jacatra and founded 
Batavia on its site. 

CCEFOBITES (Gr. Tcoinos, common, and Mas, life), or Synodit.es, the name given to 
those monks who live together, in contradistinction to the anchorites (q.v.), or hermits, 
who withdraw’ from all society, and live in a solitary fashion. The first ccmobium , or 
monastery, was founded by Pachomius, a disciple of St, Antony, about the year 340 
a.d., at Tahenme, an island in the Nile. In a short time, it reckoned 1300* monks, and 
stimulated the establishment of numerous other monasteries in Egypt, Syria, and Pal- 
estine. 

CtEIfSlJS. See Cestoid W#rms. 

CCEUR, Jacques, d. 1456; a native of Bourges, France, who opened trade between 
his country and the states of the Levant. In 1430, Charles YII. made him master of the 
mint just established in Paris, and in 1440 his family were ennobled. In 1444, he was' 
sent as one of the royal commissioners to preside over the new parliament of Langue- 
doc, and in 144S he represented the French king at the court of Nicholas V., who treated 
him with great distinction, lodging him in the papal palace, and granted him a special 
license to traffic with the infidels. The power and fame of C. were now at their highest, 
lie had represented France in three embassies, and had furnished the sinews of the war 
that had driven the English from Normandy. He was invested with various offices of 
dignity, and possessed the largest fortune ever amassed by a private French citizen. 
The sea was covered with his ships; he had 800 factors in ‘his employ, and houses of 
business in all the chief cities of France. He had built hotels and chapels, and 'had 
founded colleges in Paris, at Montpellier, and Bourges. Dealing in all things — money 
and arms, peltry and jewels, brocades and woolens — broker, banker, farmer — lie had 
absorbed all the trade of tiie country, and merchants complained that they .could make 
no gains on account of “that Jacques.” Very soon, however, he was a broken man 
and a fugitive. Charles was surrounded with the great merchants; he was as unstable 
as water, and always needy. C. had to go the way of others who had been the friends 
of the king. In Feb., 1449, Agnes Sore], the king’s mistress, died of puerperal fever. 
But- it was charged that Louis (the dauphin) had procured her death; and a considerable 
time after she died, O., who was one of her executors, was accused of having poisoned 
her. There was not even a pretext for such a charge; nevertheless, the needy and 
unscrupulous king, in July, 1451, ordered his arrest and the seizure of his goods, reserv- 
ing for himself a large sum to carry on the war in Guicnne. He was tried and convicted, 
by men whose business it was to convict him without regard to the evidence or to justice; 
and he was condemned to do public penance, to pay to the king a sum equal to $5,000,000 
of modern money, and to ft? main a prisoner until the judgment was fully satisfied. All 
his property was confiscated, and he was subject to exile during the royal pleasure. In 
1455, lie managed to escape into Provence, and, though closely pursued, succeeded in 
reaching Rome, where he was well received by the pope, who was fitting out an expedi- 
tion against the Turks.. G. was given the command of IQ galleys, but he was taken ill 
at Chios, died, and was buried on the island. 
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COFFEE. This well-known beverage is an infusion of the roasted albumen of the 
seeds of the C. tree (cojf'cm Arabica), a native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now natura- 
lized in many of the tropical countries colonized by Europeans. There are a number 
of species of coffm^.bnt this one only is known to possess valuable properties ; the seeds 
of U. mmritiam prepared in the same way, are bitter and slightly emetic. The genus 
belongs to the natural order cmchonacem . It lias a tubular 4to 5 cleft corolla, and a suc- 
culent fruit containing two cells lined with a cartilaginous membrane, and each con- 
taining one seed. , fvV, 

In a wild state, the 0. tree is a slender tree of 15 to 25 ft. high, with few branches; 
in cultivation, it is seldom allowed to become more than 0 to 10 ft. high, and is made 
to assume a sort of pyramidal form, with horizontal "branches, .almost 'from the ground. 
The leaves are evergreen, opposite, very shining, oblong, and leathery; the flowers are 
small, clustered in the axils of the leaves, and snow-wliite; the whole appearance of the 
tree is very pleasing; and the smell of the flowers is delicious. The fruit, when ripe, is 
of a dark-scarlet color, and the seeds are semi-elliptic, and of a horny hardness. The 
seeds are commonly termed 0. beans, but this name is not derived from a resemblance 
to beans, which they have not, but from the Arabic, word, bum. They are sometimes, 
but very incorrectly, designated G. berries. 

The C. tree succeeds only in countries where the average temperature of the year is 
about 64° to 70° F, In Peru and Quito, it is acclimatized at an elevation of 6, 000 f t,, where, 
however, frost never occurs; hut as it delights in a moist atmosphere, it nowhere thrives 
better than in tropical islands. The fruit ripens in the hot-houses of Britain, where the 
C. tree frequently flowers. C. plantations are laid out pretty much in the same w ay 
everywhere. In quadrangles, bordered by fruit-trees, the 0. trees stand in row’s; they 
are pruned to the same height, and the ground between them is carefully kept clear of 
weeds % Where the elimatft is dry, abundant irrigation is necessary, but the supply of 
waiter is cut off as the fruit begins to ripen, in order to the improvement of its quality. 
The tree yields its first crop in the third year; the crop from a full-grown tree may- 
amount to a pound of C. beans. As the C. tree continues flowering for eight months, its 
fruits are at any time of very unequal ripeness; in the West Indies and Brazil, three 
gatherings are therefore made annually. The beans are placed on mats or large floors 
specially adapted for the purpose, -where they are dried by the sun’s rays, being mean- 
while frequently turned. They are passed between rollers to remove the dried pulp of 
the bean, and the, membrane which incloses the seeds themselves, and the C. is after- 
wards freed from impurities by winnowing, anil conveyed in bags to the seaports. As 
equal care is not, however, bestowed upon the preparation of it in all places where it is 
cultivated, there are great differences in quality and price. — The earlier history of the 
C. tree is not very clear. It w r as not known to the Greeks or Romans; but in Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia it has been used from time immemorial; and in Arabia it was certainly in 
use in the loth c., and over the rest of the. east in the 16th century. Towards the end of 
the 17th c., it was carried from Mocha to Batavia bvWieser, a burgomaster of Amster- 
dam, where it was soon extensively planted, and at last young plants were sent to the 
botanical garden at Amsterdam, from which the Paris garden obtained a tree. A layer 
of this was carried out to Martinique in .1720, where it succeeded so well, that in a few 
years all the West Indies could be supplied with young trees. 

The following sorts are particularly distinguished from each other in commerce. 
MoeJiar tl, which comes from Arabia, and is known by its small gray beans inclining to 
greenish; Jam or East Indian 67, which has large yellow beans-; 'Zfamaiea 61, with beans 
somewhat smaller and greenish; Surinam (?., which has the largest beans; Bourbon G. f 
with beans .pale-yellow and almost -whitish. 

The employment of C. as a beverage was introduced from Arabia, in the 16th c., 
into Egypt and Constantinople. Leonhard Rauwolf, a German physician, was probably 
the first to make C. known in Europe, by the account of his travels printed in 1576. 
Boon alter the first introduction of O., Coffee-houses arose almost everywhere. The 
first in Europe was established in Constantinople in 1551. In London, the first coffee- 
house was opened in New- man’s court, Cornhill, in 1652, by a Greek named Pnsquet. 
This Greek was the servant of an English merchant named Edwards, who brought some 
C. with him from Smyrna, and whoso house, when the fact became known, was so 
thronged with friends and visitors to taste the new beverage, that to relieve himself from 
annoyance, Edwards established his servant in a coffee-house. The first coffee-house it) 
France was opened at Marseilles in 1671, and in 1672 there was one opened in Paris, 
which soon had several competitors. 

In Arabia and the east, C. is not usually prepared as a beverage in the same way as 
m Europe, except by Europeans. A decoction of the unroasted seeds is there generally 
drunk; and for the “sultan’s coffee,” the pericarp with the dried pulp roasted, is 
employed. 

The great demand for O. has led to the employment of a number of cheaper substi- 
tutes, of which chicory (q.v.) root is the best known in this country. Of others, dande- 
lion root, carrot, and the seeds of the common yellow iris may be mentioned. They are 
prepared by roasting like coffee. The seed of astragalus bnrticus, already mentioned in 
the article Astragalus, are known on the continent of Europe as Swedish 6'., and are 
U. E. XY.—8 
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said to be the best substitute for C. yet discovered. But all these substitutes want th ; > 
most important constituent of true 0., caffeine; and are therefore very different from it 
in tlieir qualities. 0. is subject to great adulteration, most of the articles specified as 
substitutes being employed for this purpose. The chief substance of mixture, however, 



impossible to make the prohibition effectual, a minute was pas 
year, permitting the mixture and sale of C. and chicory, on condition that the parcels 
containing it were labeled in conspicuous letters, mixture of coffee and chicory. 

The leaves of the C. tree are used in the western part of Sumatra instead of the seeds. 
They are prepared by quick drying in a manner similar to that in which tea-leaves are 
prepared; and in this state contain even a larger proportion of caffeine than the 0. beans 
of our shops. It seems not improbable that the use of the 0. leaf may yet extend very 
much. 

0. owes its exhilarating and refreshing properties to the presence of three substances; 
1. Caffeine (q.v.), which occurs in the roasted "bean to the extent off to 1 per cent; 2. A 
volatile oil, which is not present in the raw bean, but is developed during the process of 
roasting to the extent of only one part in about 50,000 of the roasted 0. ; and 8. Astrin- 
gent acids, resembling tannic acid, but called caffeo-tannic and cafEeic. acids.;' The aver- 
age composition of unroasted C. is as follows : „ 

Caffeine 0.8 

Legumin (vegetable caseine), (q.v.) 18. 0 

Gum and sugar. 15.5 

Caffeo-tannic and caffeic acids 5.0 

Fat and volatile oil. 18.0 

Woody fiber 84.0 

Ash 6.7 

Water . 12.0 , 

100.0 

When the beans are roasted till they assume a reddish-brown color, they lose 15 per 
cent by weight, and gain 80 per cent in bulk; when further roasted till they become 
chestnut -brown, they have lost 20 per cent by weight, and increased 50 per cent in 
bulk; whilst if the roasting is continued till the beans become dark-brown, they lose 25 
per cent in weight, and acquire 50 per cent in bulk. The beans should never be darker 
than a light-brown color, which is quite sufficient to bring out the excellent aroma and 
other qualities of the 0. and when the roasting is carried further, more or less charring 
is the result, and a disagreeable burned smell is produced, which tends to overcome the 
natural pleasant aroma. 

O. does not retard the action of the bowels, as strong infusions of tea tend to do, 
partly because there is less of the astringent principle, and also owing to the presence of 
the aromatic oil which tends to move the bowels. The important offices which O. fulfills 
are, to allay the sensation of hunger; to produce an exhilarating and refreshing effect; 
and most important of all, to diminish the amount of wear and tear, or waste of the 
animal frame, which proceeds more or less at every moment. See Nutrition. The 
grounds of C. are very nutritious, from containing so much legumin ; and some of the 
eastern nations take advantage of this, and use the grounds as well as the infusion. In 
other respects, C. possesses similar properties to tea (q.v.). 

An endless variety of apparatus have been contrived— some of them of great com- 
plexity— for preparing C. for the table. The chief object aimed at is, to obtain the 
liquor free from all sediment. One of the simplest and' cheapest of these contrivances 
is the percolating coffee-pot. The easiest way of making C. — requiring no special 
apparatus, and as satisfactory in the result perhaps as any— is to put two ounces of 
(fresh-roasted and fresh-ground) 0. into a small saucepan or common coffee-pot; 
pour over it a pint of boiling water, and allow it to stand, closely covered up, by 
the side of the fire (but not to boil) for five minutes. The liquor may then be simply 
poured off the grounds, or it maybe strained through a cloth, and then returned 
to the saucepan or coffee-pot (previously rinsed out), and warmed again. Sover recom- 
mends, that before the boiling water is poured in, the saucepan should be setdry on the 
fire, and the powder stirred till it is quite hot, but not in the least burned. In France, 
a pint of boiling milk is added to a pint of coffee. The chief effect of adding chicory 
to C. is to deepen the color. 

Fssen.ce op Coppee is a highly concentrated infusion, mixed to the consistence of 
treacle with extract of chicory and burned sugar, and kept in well-corked bottles. By 
pouring boiling water upon a tea-spoonful of the essence, a cup of very tolerable C. may 
he prepared in a moment. 

t The trade in 0, is of great importance. The following statement is given in 
M'Gnlloch's Commercial Dictionary as “a pretty fair estimate” of the comparative 
exports of 0. from the principal places where it is produced, and of the annual con- 
sumption m those countries into which it is imported from abroad: 
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EXPORTS. 

Mocha, Hodeida, and other Arabian ports, ............ ... . . . 

Tons. 

8,000 

..... 55,00C 

Sumatra and other parts of foreign India. . . 

Brazil and the Spanish main 

Hayti ■ — A A V . 

Cuba and Porto Pico. .... 

British West India colonies. ...... ... ...... A. . ... ....... . . ... 

[ndia and Ceylon ........ ...... . . 

pnt.ph West Indies. 

.... . 8,00i. 

160, 00C 

16,000 

..... 7,000 

...... 2,000 

. . . . . 38,000 
..... 2,000 

French West Indies and the Isle de Bourbon 

. .... 2,500 


298,500 

CONSUMPTION*. 

Great Britain . . . . 

Netherlands and Holland 

Germany, Kussia, and countries round the Baltic. .......... 

France, Spain, Italy, Turkey in Europe, the Levant, etc 

The United States 

Canada, Australia, etc 

Tons. 

16,000 

..... 40,000 
60,000 

90,000 

..... 30,000 


291,000 


In 1876, the total quantity imported into the United Kingdom was 1,341,378 cwts., 
of which 792,915 cwts. were imported from Ceylon and other British possessions, the 
; computed real value being £6,412,782, or about 10$. per lb. The quantify retained for 
home consumption during this year was 297,699 cwts., on which a duty of 14& per cwt. 
in the raw state, and 2d. per 3b. in a kiln-dried, roasted, or ground condition, was 
leviable. 

COFFEE, a co. ins.e. Alabama, watered by Pea river and its tributaries; original 
area, 900 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 8,081 — 1284 colored. Surface hilly, and soil for the most 
part poor, with abundance of pine timber. Productions, agricultural. Go. seat, Elba. 

COFFEE, a co. in s.w. Georgia, between the Ocmulgee and the Allapalm rivers, 
reached by the Macon and Brunswick, and the Brunswick and Albany railroads; 
1000 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 5,070— 1042 colored. It has a level and sandy surface, pro- 
ducing corn, oats, rice, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Douglas. 

COFFEE, a co. in central Tennessee, intersected by the McMinnville and Manchester 
railroad; 320 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 12,894—1727 colored. Surface hilly, and soil fertile; pro- 
ducing, wheat, corn, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Manchester. 

COFFEE BUG, Leeanium coffem , an insect of the coccus (q.v.) family, which lives on 
the coffee-tree, and* is often extremely destructive to coffee plantations. It has of late 
years devastated some of those in Ceylon. To check its ravages, the experiment was 
tried of introducing into the, plantations the red ant (formica smardfttina), abundant in 
many of the gardens and jungles of the island, which feeds greedily on the C. B. ; but the 
fierce assaults of the ants’ on the naked skins of the Malabar coolies, made them threaten 
to leave the estates. 

COFFEE-TBBE, Kentucky. See Gymnoclaptjs. 

COFFEE, in fortification, is one particular kind of caponniere (q.v.). 

COFFEE, a deep panel in a ceiling, also called a caisson. 

COFFEE, a casket for keeping jewels or other valuables. Caskets and chests were 
sometimes made of iron, but more frequently of wood. 

COFFEE-33 AM, a water-tight structure used in engineering for excluding the water 
from the foundations of bridges, qmiy- walls, etc., so as to allow of their being built dry. 
Coffer-dams are generally formed of timber piles driven close together (called sheeting) 
in two or more rows, according to the depth of water and the nature of the bottom; the 
space between the rows, which may vary from four to ten feet, being spooned out, down 
to the solid and impervious bottom, and filled up with clay puddle. Sometimes they are 
made of only one row of piles of the full height, calked above low-water, with a low or 
dwarf row outside to confine the puddle up to that level, or, where thei'e is no wave or 
current, with a mere bank of clay thrown against the outside; and occasionally the upper 
work is formed of horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and calked iri the 
joints. When the bottom is rock, so as to prevent piles being driven, and is not much 
below low- water, coffer-dams are occasionally formed of two stone- walls, with a space 
between filled -with clay. 

The coffer-dams before spoken of are all what are called high-water dams, and exclude 
the water at all states of the tide. They require to be provider! with sluices, to allow of 
the water, when first to be excluded, getting out during the ebb, and to shut against it 
during the Hood. The remainder of the water, and all leakages, must be got rid of by 
pumps, generally worked by a steam-engine. For moderately shallow foundations, and 
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more especially where there is a great rise and' fall of tide, tidal-dams are often used. 
These are sometimes made of sheeting piles, but are often boxes formed of planking or 
of iron, weighted and sunk into the ground by digging inside in the same way that 
wells are sunk. These dams can only be used for a couple of hours or thereabouts at 
low-water, and, Of course, require to be pumped out every tide. All coffer-dams require 
to be strongly shored within, to prevent their being forced inwards by the pressure of 
the external water; and the rows of piles require to be strongly bolted together, to over- 
come the pressure of the clay puddle, which otherwise would burst them. 

COFFEY, a co. in s. e. Kansas, intersected by the Neosho river, and traversed by 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroad. The business is almost exclusively agricul- 
tural. Co. seat, Burlington. Pop. ’80, 11,438. 

COFEIlf (Lat. cophinus, Gr. kofinos, in both languages signifying a basket, coffer, or 
chest, but never a coffin). In the ordinary English sense of the word, a C. is a chest or 
box in which dead bodies are buried or deposited in vaults; but the term is also applied 
to a mold of paste for a pie, and, in printing, to the wooden frame which incloses the 
stone on which the form is imposed. In farriery, it signifies the hollow part of a horse’s 
hoof. It is in the first of these significations alone that we shall consider it here. 

It has been keenly disputed amongst scholars, whether it was more usual with. the 
Greeks to bury their dead, or to burn them (see Burial) ; but both customs unquestiona- 
bly prevailed, and coffins, in the modern sense, were consequently known in Greece, 
They were called by various names (soroi, pueloi , etc.), and composed of various materi- 
als, tlie most common being baked clay, or earthenware. Their forms also varied, 
sometimes resembling those which we use, sometimes consisting of a narrow triangular 
box, the undermost side of course being considerably broader than the others. In 
Rome, the ancient practice was to bury the dead, not to burn them; though under the 
empire, and previous to the recognition of Christianity, the latter custom became almost 
universal. The C. in Rome was called area or loculus , and was frequently made of 
stone, sometimes of a peculiar kind of stone brought from Assos, in Troas, which was 
said to consume all the body except the teeth in forty days, and which, from this circum- 
stance, was called sarcophagus — an eater of flesh. See Sarcophagus. Many Roman 
stone-coffins have been found in this country. The simplest of all coffins was that used 
by the British Celts and other rude nations, consisting of unhewn stones set on their 
edges, So as to cover the sides and ends of the grave, one or more fiat stones being then laid 
over the body to form a lid. To these succeeded stone-coffins, which were commonly 
used for persons of the higher classes in Saxon times, and throughout the whole of the 
middle ages. : 

FrombBede, however, we learn that the Saxons occasionally employed wood: and 
the common people, both then and in the subsequent Norman and English eras, were 
simply wrapped in cloth, and so put into the ground. The same custom scorns to have 
been followed with monks down to a comparatively recent period. Stone-coffins were 
generally of a single block, commonly tapering from the upper end. In the hollow fer- 
tile reception of the body, there was generally a part peculiarly lilted for the head, and 
a hole in the bottom to allow of the juices of the decaying’ body to escape. These 
coffins, for the most part, were not buried very deeply in the earth, and were frequently 
placed so near the surface that the lids were visible, which, within a church, often 
formed part of the pavement Sometimes they were even above the ground altogether, 
and thus became the originals of altar-tombs. These lids were often covered with 
elaborate sculpture, representing crosses and other ornaments. Leaden coffins were 
occasionally used in the middle ages, as those recently brought to light in the temple, 
church in London testify, but the slight wooden cases now in common use appear to be 
of comparatively recent origin. Sec Strutt’s Manners and Customs, and Gough’s Stpuh 
chral Monuments. 

COFFIN, Sir Isaac, 1759-1839; b. Mass.; went into the British naval service in 
1773, and rose through all grades to admiral. In 1818, he was elected to parliament, 
where he remained until 1826. In the latter year, he founded a school in Nantucket, 
which is still called by his name; indeed, the name -was once almost a common noun in 
that island, so numerous were the families that owned it. 

COFFIN, James Henry, ll.tx, 1806-73; b. Mass., and graduated from Amherst col- 
lege in 1838; was professor in Williams college, and superintended the erection of the 
observatory on Greylock mountain. From 1846 until his death, he was professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in Lafayette college, at Easton, Penn. Among Ins publica- 
tions are Solar and Lunar Eclipses; A Discussion on the Meteoric Fire Ball; and Winds of 
the Northern Hemisphere . 

COFFIN, John IT. C., b. Maine, 1815; a graduate of Bowdoin college: in 1830, 
appointed professor of mathematics in the U. S. "navy. In 1844. he was detailed to the 
naval observatory, and from 1866 has been in charge of the American Fpluumus and 
Nautical Almanac. t 

COGGE' SHALL, a t. in the n.e. of Essex, on the left bank of the Blackwater, 44 m. 
n.e. of London. It lies partly on low ground, near the river, and partly on some gcnile 
ascents rising from it. There is am endowed grammar-school, founded by sir Robert 
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| Hit cliara. The church is one of the finest in Essex, and lias been recently restored at 

W great cost. It has manufactures of silks, velvets, and isinglass. Pop. s 71, 2,910. It. 

I is supposed to have been the Roman Canomum, and the remains of a Roman villa laws 

been found. It has the mins of a Cistercian abbey, founded by king Stephen in 1142. 

COGHETTI, Francesco, b. 1804; an Italian painter who has executed many fine 
altar pieces in the churches of Bergamo and elsewhere. He painted for the villa Tor- 
Ionia the exploits of Alexander the" great. He is recognized as the head of a modem 
school who strive to restore the classical styles of painting. 

COGNAC, a t. of France, in the department of Charente, with a pleasant situation on 
an old. castle-crowned hill overlooking the river Charente. C. is celebrated as the place 
where the best brandy in France is manufactured, to which it gives its name. Not half 
the quantity of so-called Cognac, brandy, however, is manufactured bore. The cultivation 
of the vine and distillation of brandy form the chief industry of the inhabitants of the 
district. Francis I. was born here. Pop. ’76, 13,811. 

| COG-HATE. See Agnate. '' . 

! COGNIARD, Theodore, 1806-72; a dramatist of Paris, who, with bis brother, 

Hippolyte, wrote a great number of fairy plays, vaudevilles, and other light pieces, 
which were unusually successful. Some of them are La Biche aux Bow; Belie Helene; 
Barbebleue; Penchole; and the Grande Duchesne. 

COGNITION and SA'SINE, in Scotland, a form of entering an heir in burgage 
property. Sec Conveyancing. 

COG'NIZANCE, a term used in a loose manner in heraldry, sometimes to signify a 
i crest (q.v.), sometimes a badge (q.v.), or other distinguishing mark. 

: COGNOMEN, equivalent to family name or surname. A Roman of any social 

position ordinarily had three names, the last being his C. and the name by which 
his family was known In Marcus Tullius Cicero, the first name is the pvoe-nomcn, the 
second the nomen , and the third denoted the family, or gens. 

COGNOSCEN TI (Itah, from Lat. cognosco, to know), persons professing a critical 
knowledge of works of art, and of a somewhat more pretentious character than ama- 
teurs. 


COGNO VIT, viz., actionem (he has confessed the action), in the law of England, is 
the defendant's written confession that the plaintiffs cause against him is ju.-f and true. 
A C. usually proceeds on the condition that defendant shall be allowed a certain time 
for the payment of the debt or damages and costs; and it impliedly authorizes the 
plaintiff’s attorney to do everything necessary to obtain judgment. 

COGSWELL, Joseph Green, t/l.d., 1787-1871; b. Mass.; graduate of Harvard in 
1800. He studied law with Fisher Ames, but. did not continue its practice, preferring to 
be a tutor at Cambridge. In 1816, with George Ticknor and* Edward Everett* he 
traveled in Europe, where he paid special attention to the methods and principles of 
instruction. In 1820, he was made professor of mineralogy and geology, and librarian 
of Harvard college In 1823, with George Bancroft, he founded the Round Hill school 
at Northampton, Mass. About 1839, lie. settled in New York, where he was employed 
■ by John Jacob Astor, and became chief adviser of the millionaire in establishing Ilm 
Asfcor library, one of the most valuable collections in the country. Under C.’s superin- 
tendence tiie library took form and grew up to completeness, and he remained its leading 
spirit as long as his health would permit, retiring from the superintendence in 1868. 

COHABIIA'IJOH, in the law of Scotland, means living at bed and board together, 
like man and wife, and being reputed to be such. These circumstances, when fully 
established, are held to afford sufficient proof that the contract of marriage between then 
parties has actually been constituted by their mutual consent. 

COII ASSET, a t. in Norfolk co., Mass., 15 m. s.e. of Boston, reached by the South 
Shore railroad; pop. ’80, 2,182. The township borders oil Massachusetts bay and on 
Plymouth county. Northward from C., the peninsula of Nantasket stretches towards 
Boston harbor. The people of C. are engaged chiefly in the fishing and coasting trade. 
The original Indian name, Coiiohasset, means “ fishing promontory.” 

. 90-HEIE' and CO-HEIR 'ESS, one of two or more persons, among whom an inheritance 
is divided. See Heir, Succession. 

COHE'SION is the name to given that species of attraction (q.v.) by which the particles 
of matter are held together so as to form bodies (see Adhesion), and its measure is the 
resistance which bodies offer to any mechanical force tending to separate their parts. 
In gaseous bodies, O. is altogether "wanting,- their atoms even repel one another. Jri' 
liquids, notwithstanding the ease with which the particles slide on one another, the opera- 
tion of O. is distinctly seen in the formation of drops. C. is strongest in solids: and 
degrees ofC., in this case, are much the same thing as degrees of "solidity. Tt; is tfm 
foice of C. that constitutes the strength of materials (o.v.). After the panicles of a 
body have been completely separated, 'it is found that through 0. they will reunite if 
pressed sufficiently close together. Two clean, smooth, freshly cut pieces of lead placed 
together, will cohere so as to require a very considerable force to separate them; and it 
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lias not unfrequently happened in plate-glass manufactories, that polished plates of glass 
have cohered so completely that they have been cut and worked as a single piece. 

If the particles of matter had no property in relation to one another, except their 
mutual impenetrability, the universe, it has been said, would be like a mass of sand, 
without variety of state or form. As it exists, however, it demonstrates the cross-action 
of several universal properties of matter. Among those which most affect its state and 
form, are heat and cohesion. It may he said that bodies assume the solid, liquid, or 
aeriform states, just according to the proportion that the C. of their particles bears to 
those forces which, like heat, tend to separate them. See Heat. Upon modifications 
of the cohesive force, and its relations to other molecular forces, would seem to depend 
such properties as elasticity, brittleness, ductility, etc. 

COHESION-EIOTBES, a remarkable class of figures produced in liquids by the action 
of their natural cohesive attraction for the surfaces of other liquids or solids on which 
they are deposited, or by induced cohesive attraction effected by the means of electricity. 
They may he described under four heads: (1) The surface-cohesion figures of Tomlin- 
son; (2) The submersion-figures of Tomlinson; (8) The breath-cohesion figures of Stret- 
Mll Wright; (4) The electric-cohesion figures of Strethili Wright. 

t. The Surface-cohesion Figures of Tomlinson. — This class of figures was submitted to 
the chemical section of the British association by Mr. Charles Tomlinson of King’s col- 
lege, London, in 1881. He showed that a drop of an independent liquid,” such as an 
oil, alcohol, or ether,- when gently placed upon chemically clean water, spreads itself 
^ out into a definite figure as it enters into solution or diffuses itself over the surface. He 
stated that each figure is characteristic of the fluid era ployed, and that any change in 
the chemical or molecular state of the fluid is attended with a corresponding change in 
its “cohesion-figure.” Hence he recommended that these figures should be applied to 
the qualitative analysis of various liquids whose ordinary methods of testing were 
inoperative or inadequate. Cohesion analysis, performed as he directs, has been applied 
with signal success in the verification of oils and balsams, and as a ready means of indi- 
cating the changes which take place in those bodies by age or oxidation. The cohesion- 
figures of Tomlinson, fronx their great beauty and variety, combined with the exquisite 
harmony of coloring displayed by many of them, have been employed, like those of the 
kaleidoscope of Brewster, to suggest forms for the pattern-designer. 

In the production 6f cohesion-figures, water was the receiving surface generally 
employed by their discoverer; but in certain cases he also emplo} r ed other fluids, such 
as mercury, acetic acid, cocoanut-oil and castor-oil in the cold state; and spermaceti, 
white wax, lard, and sulphur in a state of fusion. On each of these substances, the 
liquid to be tested formed a different and characteristic figure, and lienee additional 
means of comparison and verification were afforded. 

2. 1 he Submersion-figures of Tomlinson. — In the Philosophical Magazine for June, 1804, 
this author brought forward a new series of cohesion-figures of liquids, in which the 
drop, being of great specific gravity, instead of forming a figure on the surface, sank 
beneath it, and formed a figure as it slowly made its way to "the bottom of the vessel. 
In order to exhibit these phenomena, he employed a column of liquid in a cylindrical 
vessel. He states that a solution of cochineal dropped into water formed a figure typi- 
cal of a large class of these figures. A drop laid on the surface sank down, opened 
into a ring, which became depressed at two opposite points; from these points, lines of 
fluid descended, which terminated in secondary rings; the secondary rings, in like man- 
ner, drooped down into lines carrying tertiary rings, and so on, until the lower part of 
the vessel became crowded with a complicated system of drooping rings and lines. Oil 
of lavender in a column of alcohol, fusel oil in paraffin oil, in benzoic, in ether, etc. , 
gave various and distinctive figures. He found that similar figures were obtained by 
the use of oils dropped into columns of hot spermaceti, lard, wax, etc. ; and that these 
figures underwent considerable variation under the influence of change of temperature. 
Tv e have already stated that each of these figures, whether surface-figures or submer- 
sion-figures, is characteristic of the fluid* which forms it; and Tomlinson considers, with 
regard to the surface-figure , that it is a function of the cohesive force and diff usibility of 
the liquid, and the adhesion of the surface on which it is deposited; he also considered 
that it might be a function of the solubility and the diffusibility of the fluid in question, 
or of the solubility, the density, and the molecular attraction ;• while with regard to the 
submersion figure, he thought each figure to he a function of the solubility, the density, 
and the molecular attraction. 

8. The Breath-cohesion Figures of Strethili Wright.— -These figures were discovered by 
Dr. Strethili Wright of Edinburgh, and communicated to the royal Scottish society of 
arts on Dec. 12, 1864. This author, who had long been engaged in observing phenomena 
connected with the modification of cohesive attraction "produced between solids and 
fluids by heat and electricity, was induced to take up the subject afresh by the publica- 
tions of Tomlinson, and one of the results was the production of his so-called “ breath- 
cohesion figures.” He employed as the recipient surface a freshly-split, and therefore 
chemically clean, surface of mica; ori tins he placed a single drop of the fluid to be 
experimented on. He then breathed upon the surface, and ins! mi tlv the drop flashed 
out into a figure characteristic of the fluid of which it -was composed" By this means, 
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a variety of substances, such as vegetable extracts, tinctures, and essential oils, and ani- 
mal fluids, such as serum, vaccine lymph, bile, mucus, and urine in its various patho- 
logical conditions, could be examined. By dusting the figures with hair-powder or 
lycopodium, he was also enabled to render them permanent, and to exhibit them in his 
lectures, expanded to a diameter of 14 ft. by the oxyhydrogen microscope. In general 
appearance, the breath-cohesion figures bear a strong resemblance to vegetable forms, 
especially to the fronds of the demddiem. In many of them, as in tlie dedmdiem^ a very 
distinct bilateral symmetry is apparent. Others, again, simulate the forms of the larger 
alga ’. A great many are resplendent with the hues of the soap-bubble, arranged in 
concentric bands and curves of excessive beauty; while others are veined throughout so 
as to resemble sections of agate. Dr. Wright considers that the breath-cohesion figure 
is the product of electric attractive force developed on the freshly-split mica, as a well- 
known consequence of cleavage. 

4. The Electric-cohesion Figures of Btrethill ’Wright — These figures, were described by 
Dr. Wright to the royal Scottish society of arts on April 11, 1864, and are produced by 
electrifying drops of Various fluids placed on a clean plate of glass, vulcanite, mica, or 
other smooth non-conducting substance. By this method, an endless variety of beauti- 
ful dendritic figures are produced, differing not only with the fluid employed, but also 
with the slightest change in the character of the surface on which it, is placed, and with 
the electricity, whether positive or negative, which is 'imparted to the drop. The elec- 
tric-cohesion figures are produced in the following manner: A sheet of plate-glass is laid 
upon a plate of blackened metal, and in the center of the glass a drop of the fluid to 
be operated on is deposited with a clean glass rod. The metal plate and the drop are 
then connected with the opposite poles of an induction coil (capable of giving a spark 
of about half an inch in length) in full action, and immediately branches protrude from 
the drop, which slowly creep over the glass until they closely cover a circle of 4 or 5 
inches. Sulphuric acid, and solutions of potash, deliquescent salts, and organic fluids, 
give the best figures; while nitric and muriatic acids and distilled water do not form 
figures under the electric influence. 

COHOES', a city in Albany co., K Y., at the junction of the Mohawk and Hudson 
rivers and the e. terminus of the Erie canal, at its junction with the Champlain canal; 
reached by the Rensselaer and Saratoga and the Troy and Schenectady railroads, and 
from Albany by horse-railroad ; pop. ’80, 19,417. The city is furnished with unlimited 
water-power by the Mohawk, . which here has a fall of 70 feet. A dam above the falls 
holds back the water, which is supplied to the mills and factories by canals. There are 
immense cotton-mills, woolen-mills, knitting-mills, rolling-mills, axe-factories, pin-fac- 
tories, and many other branches of manufacturing industry. There are many fine 
churches in the city. 

CO HORT, in the ancient Roman armies, -was a portion of a legion, consisting usually 
of 600 men. Generally, there were ten cohorts to a legion (q.v.). 

COHOSH', the Indian name of black snake-root. It is regarded as a stimulating 
tonic, tending to diminish the force and frequency of the pulse. It is used to a great 
extent as a specific for rheumatism and cholera. 

COHOTE' OIL, a fixed oil obtained from the kernel of tbe fruit of attalea cohune, a 
palm (see Attalea), abundant in Honduras and the isthmus of Panama. The oil is 
said to be of the finest quality, and to burn twice as long as the best cocoa-nut oil. The 
tree attains a height of only about 40 ft., hut its leaves are 30 ft. long, and each leaflet 
measures 3 feet. The sap is drawn otf for palm-wine. 

COXE (Fr. coiffe, Ital. cuffia, a .cap), a covering for the head in general, but more 
especially for the circular portion on the crown, which the Roman Catholic clergy are 
in the habit of shaving, and which is thence called the tonsure. The general meaning 
of the word is preserved in the verb to coif, coiffed, etc., and still more decidedly in the 
noun coiffure^ which, so late as Addison’s time, was English as well as French, 'its spe- 
cial signification is now limited to the caul or cap worn by serjeants-at-law. It is now 
the only reminiscence of the tonsure amongst lawyers. On attaining the Degrees of 
the 0 . , or, what is the same thing, becoming a serjeant, a barrister retires from the 
inn of court by which he was called to the bar, and becomes a member of Serjeants’ 
inn. See Serjeant-at-law. 

GOLF, among the armor of the middle ages, was a sort of defensive hood, surmounted 
by a helmet, sometimes continuous with the hauberk, and sometimes separate. 

COIMBATORE', a city in the province of Madras, capital of a district of the same 
name, situated near the left bank of the Hoy el, a tributary of the Cauvery from the 
* n tat-. n., long. 77° T east. It occupies the s. declivity of the Heilgherries, 
1483 ft. above the sea, near the point where those otherwise isolated mountains connect 
themselves with the Western Ghauts. Almost immediately to the s. of the junction of 
the two chains, the remarkable depression of Palgbatcheri traverses the Western Ghauts 
from e. to w., so as to afford a free passage for both the monsoons — the n.e. and the 
s, w, i n their respective seasons. C., which contains about 2,000 houses, from its 
proximity to this great gorge, is admirably ventilated during most of the year. This 
peculiarity, backed by the elevation, tends to promote the salubrity of the place, which, 
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however, is seriously impaired by the brackish character of the. wells. In . the neigh- 
borhood is a very large tank. "Pop. ’ll, 35,310. C. is on the lino of railway from 
Madras to the w. coast. 

O0IMBATQHE, a district in the province of Madras, in hit. 10° 14' to 12° 19' n., and 
long. 76" 30' to 78° 18' e., containing 7,433 sq.m, and (1871) 1,703,274 inhabitants. Lying 
to the n.e. of the state of Cochin, it is almost entirely beyond the Western Ghauts." 
Besides the capital above described, there are in the district the towns of Palaghat and 
Darrampoor. 

OOXM'BBA, a city of Portugal, capital of the province of Beira, situated on the right 
bank of the. river Mondego, here crossed by a stone bridge, 110 in. n.n.e. of Lisbon. 
Built round a conical hill, rising abruptly from the river, and surrounded by olive- 
gardens and orange-groves, its appearance from a distance is as beautiful as it is pic- 
turesque. interiorly, however, it is not so attractive, its streets being steep, narrow, 
and dirty. Great historical interest attaches to O., ■which appears to have been origi- 
nally built by the Goths. From them it passed to the Moors, from whom it was finally 
conquered in 1054, by Fernando the great, aided by the gallant Old. On the erection 
of Portugal into a kingdom, in 1139, O. was made the capital, and continued so about 
two centuries and a half. Of the public buildings, the most notewui4hy. : are;thec;atheV'':' 
dral, the churches of San Francisco and San Salvador, the convents of Santa Cruz and 
Santa Clara, and a fine aqueduct of 21 arches, dating from the 18th century. The uni- 
versity of C., the only one in Portugal, was originally established in 1290, but perma- 
nently transferred here in 1537. It has 46 chairs, and about 1000 students, ninny of ■ 
the latter being Brazilians. Attached to the university are museums, an observatory, a 
botanical garden, and a library of 60,000 volumes. C. has manufactures of linen, woolen, 
earthenware, and combs. Pop. 13,200. 

COIN (ante), money made of metal — in the United States, of gold, silver, nickel, and 
copper. In ante- revolutionary times, and before the adoption of the present constitution 
of the United States, the various colonies and states, so far as they found occasion, made 
their own coins, which afford interesting study for the numismatist. The coinage laws 
of the United States have undergone a variety of changes since 1792. when the first code 
was adopted. In 1873, an act was passed by congresslconsolidating the regulations gov- 
erning the coinage of the country, in conformity with the advice of John Jay Knox, 
comptroller of the currency. Gold and silver, on account of their softness, require, 
when used for cpins, to be hardened by alloy. The gold coins are made of metal con- 
sisting of 900 parts pure gold and 100 of alloy; the alloy being 1 part of silver and 9 of 


258 grs.; and the double eagle ($20),, 516 grs. The gold coins are a legal tender to any 
amount. The silver coins are the ‘ 4 trade dollar” (coined especially for use in China 
and Japan, containing 420 grs. of silver); the dollar, 4124 grs.; the half-dollar (50c.), 
124 grains, or 193.9 grs.; the quarter-doll ar (25c.), the "dime (10c.). Use half-dime 
(5c.), each of proportionate weight according to its relative value. The silver coins are 
a legal tender to any amount not exceeding $5. The minor coins are composed of 95 
per cent of copper and 5 per cent of tin and zinc. The five-cent nickel piece is 29 mill- 
imeters hi diameter, and weighs 5 grams. The three-eent piece weighs 30 grs. the 
cent 48 grs. These are a legal tender for any amount not exceeding $5. Individual 
citizens are permitted to coin money, but this coin must not bo in “resemblance or 
verib m ii Undo” to those made by the government. 

COIiT*, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, about 21 m. w. of Malaga. It is pleasantly situated 
on a declivity, with wide clean streets, and environed with fine public walks mid gar- 
dens. It lets manufactures of linen and woolen, soap, paper, etc., and in the vicinity, 
marble and. jasper are obtained. Pop. 8,200. 

C0X1TCIDE2JCE. If, when two geometrical figures are laid upon one another, the 
boundaries of the one fall everywhere exactly upon those of the other, the figures are 
said to coincide . Such figures are considered as identical ; and this O. is taken by Euclid 
as the test of equality, or rather, as the definition of equality. It is not necessary, in 
geometry, actually to lay the one figure upon the other; if we know the equality of 
certain parts, we can infer with certainty, that the whole figures would coincide, if 
superimposed, and that the other parts are therefore equal too. 

COIN— COINING. See Mint, Numismatics, Money, Currency. 

COINING- in law. The privilege of C. money being an exclusive prerogative of the 
Crown, the crime of counterfeiting the king’s money, as it was called, was 1 declared to 
be treason, both by the common law of England and by many statutes. In Scotland, 
there continued to be some differences in regard to this crime, even after the union had 
extended the treason laws of England to that kingdom. 

The whole of the legislation on this subject was at length repealed, and a general act 
passed for the whole kingdom (2 Will. IV. c. 34). By this statute it is enacted— 1. That 
any one who shall fabricate a coin in imitation of a current gold or silver coin — or gild 
silver, or color any counterfeit gold or silver coin— or shall alter silver coin with intent 
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to make it pass for gold coin — or copper coin, to make it pass for gold or silver coin, 
shall be punishable with transportation for life, or for a term not less than 7 years, or 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding 4 years. 2. That any one who shall impair, 
diminish, or lighten gold or silver coin, shall be punishable with transportation for 7 
years, or imprisonment, for 3 years. 3. That any one who shall buy, self, receive, pay, 
or put oil counterfeit gold or silver coin for a lower value than its denomination, or 
shall import counterfeit gold or silver coin, knowing it to be such, shall be punishable 
with transportation for life, or 7 years, or with imprisonment for not more than 4 years. 
4. The uttering (q.v.) of base coin is punishable with imprisonment for a. year. 5. By 
subsequent clauses, the possession of false money, with intent to utter the same; or of 
instruments for its fabrication; the conveying such instruments out of the mint with- 
out authority; the fabrication of copper coin, and the altering of current coin so as to 
make it pass for coin of a higher denomination, are declared tq be offenses all of which 
are visited with punishments resembling those above mentioned. 

In order to bring these offenses within the limits of the statute, it is not necessary 
that the resemblance of the false to the true coin shall be very perfect; but if it be not 
such as to deceive a person of ordinary observation, the attempt to bring it into circula- 
tion is fraud, and not uttering. 

COIB, or Co'coa-nut Fi'ber, the fiber of the husk of the cocoa-nut, much used for 
making ropes, mats, etc. The husks are steeped in water, in pits, for six months, or 
even for a year, and then beaten with a stick till the fiber readily separates. 0. -is. now 
well known as one of the best materials for cables, on account of its lightness, elasticity, 
and strength. C. ropes are produced in great quantity in the Laccadive islands. They 
are entirely made by the hand?— chiefly by women —without the aid of ihachinery of 
any kind. The manufacture of cocoa-nut mats is now carried on to a considerable 
extent in Britain, the husks being imported for that purpose. This manufacture is one 
of the branches of industry in which children are employed in the industrial or ragged 
schools, and criminals in prison. 

COIRE. See Chur, ante. 

COIT, Thomas Wintiirop, d.d., ll.d., b. Conn., 1803; a graduate of Yale; rector 
of St, Peter’s (Episcopal) church, Salem, Mass., in 1827, and two years later of Christ 
church, Cambridge. In 1834, he was chosen president of Transylvania university; in 
1854, he was elected professor of ecclesiastical history in Berkeley divinity school, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. He has published A Theological Common-place Book; The Bible and 
Apocrypha in Paragraphs and Parallelisms; Remarks on Mr. Norton's Statement of Rear 
sons; Puritanism, 'a Churchman's Defense against its Aspersions; Lectures on the Early 
History of Christianity in England , etc. 

C0XX. See Job’s Tears. 

COJUTEPEC', a t. of San Salvador, Central America. It is situated 15 m. to the e. of 
the city of San Salvador, destroyed by earthquake in 1854, and was the seat of govern- 
ment from that year until 1858. C. has a pop. of 15,000. — At the distance of a few 
leagues, a lake of the same name measures 12 in. in length by 5 in. in average breadth; 
and in windy weather it assumes a green hue, often casting ‘on its shores vast quantities 
of dead fish. 

COSE is the fuel generally used in locomotive engines, and is obtained by the heat- 
ing of coal in ovens, or other arrangements where little air is admitted. Caking coal 
is most suitable for the manufacture of coke. The process is conducted eifcher(t) in 
heaps or ridges, or (2) in ovens. The coking in heaps is called the Meiler method, 
and consists in placing the coal in round stacks, or in long ridges, occasionally to the 
length of 200 feet. During the building of the coal, wooden stakes are driven in, which 
are afterwards taken out, and lighted coal introduced at numerous places at the same 
time. As the coal becomes heated, much smoke and vapor are evolved, which mainly 
consist of tar, water, and coal-gas. Whenever the smoke ceases to be evolved, the 
process of coking is regarded as concluded, and the mound or ridge of red-hot cinder, 
or 0., is covered over with fine coal-dust, which, excluding the air, extinguishes the 
combustion. At places where the operation of coking is conducted regularly on the 
large scale, it is customary to erect brick chimneys or columns, abouUhe height of 
the proposed mound, and to build the coal round these, placing the larger masses in 
the center, the smaller pieces outside, and ultimately covering the whole ivith fine coal 
or dross. ■ ■ ■ ■ -■ " 

A more economical plan of preparing C. is to introduce the coal into fire-brick 
ovens. The coal is introduced by the top, and being lighted, a little air is admitted by 
openings in front. Whenever the coal ceases to evolve" smoky vapor, every opening is 
closed, and the oven is allowed to cool down for 12 to 24 hours. A door in front is 
then opened, and the C. being raked out whilst still hot, water is thrown upon it, to stop 
the combustion. Small coal may be used if it belongs to tlie caking kind; and a little 
water sprinkled over it, causes the caking operation to proceed more completely. The 
proportion of C. obtained from coal in Great Britain ranges from 54 to 73 per cent, so 
that in round numbers the better class of coal for this purpose loses a fourth of its 
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weight. At the same time, the coal increases in volume to the extent of about one 
fourth. 

C. is a hard, bi’ittle, porous solid, with a color varying from iron-gray to blackish- 
gray, and more or less of a metallic luster, and does not soil the fingers. It absorbs 
moisture from the air, sometimes to the extent of 80 per cent, and contains, an 
amount of ash ranging* from h up to 15 per cent. It gives off no smoke in burning, 
is of great value as a fuel, evolving a very large amount of heat, and is used, nut 
only in locomotive and other furnaces, but also in the smelting of metallic ores. 

COKE, Sir Edward, a distinguished English lawyer and judge, was b. at Mileham, 
in Norfolk, on the 1st of Feb., 1551-52. Educated at the free grammar-school of Nor- 
wich, and at Trinity college, Cambridge, he passed thence to Clifford’s inn, and subse- 
quently to the Inner Temple, to study law, and was called to the bar in April, 1578. 
His great ability, legal learning, and the tact he exhibited in the conduct of his cases, 
secured him an immense practice on the very threshold of his career. In 1586, he was 
appointed recorder of Norwich; in 1592, recorder of London, a position he resigned 
the same year for the solicitor-generalship. In the following year, he was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for the co. of Norfolk, and was chosen speaker of the house of com- 
mons. In 1594, he was made attorney -general, an office he continued to hold until 1606, 
when he was appointed chief-justice of the common pleas, the duties of which position 
he discharged in a manner that secured for him a great reputation. Upright and inde- 
pendent, with a high notion of the dignity and importance of his office, he did not, in 
an age of judicial sycophancy, hesitate to" oppose any illegal encroachment by royalty. 
The court* thought to win him over by making him, in 1.61-3, chief-justice of the king’s 
bench. But here he proved equally incorrigible, maintaining, among other things, that 
the king had no power to stay the proceedings in a court of justice, even when his 
craven-hearted colleagues begged the royal pedant’s pardon on their knees for ever hav- 
ing entertained such an opinion. This was too much: C., in a few months (Nov., 1616), 
was relieved from his chief- justiceship; but in no long time after, the royal favor was 
in some measure again extended to him. His support of liberal measures in parlia- 
ment, however, soon brought him into trouble with the court-party, and in 1621-22, he 
suffered seven months’ imprisonment in the Tower. In the third parliament of Charles I. 
(1628), C. took an active part in framing the celebrated bill of rights, and it was in a 

t reat measure owing to his advocacy that the lords were induced to agree to it. C. 

led 3d Sept., 1683. He is now best known for his law treatise, Coke upon Littleton , or 
Vie First Institute , a work which is still the standard one on all questions of constitu- 
tional and municipal law in England. His other works are the Second, Third , and 
Fourth Institutes ; The Complete Copyholder; and Leading on Fines; while his collection of 
law reports, which made an epoch in the history of law on their appearance, are still 
of great value for the profession. 

COKE, Thomas, d.d., ll.d., 1747-1814; b. Wales; first bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. He was educated at Oxford, and entered the ministry of the established 
church about 1775; but objections were made to his sermons as too evangelical, and he 
was silenced. After an interview with Wesley he joined the new denomination and was 
sent to London, where lie became popular. In 1782, he was appointed president of the 
Irish conference, and in 1784, he was made bishop of America, reaching New York in 
the same year. Francis Asbury acknowledged his authority, and -was by him ordained a 
bishop, They traveled together among the various conferences until the middle of 1785, 
when Coke returned to England, and visited Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. He made 
another visit to America, and afterwards devoted himself to missionary work, his first 
effort s being* among the negroes in the West Indies. Again he traveled in a portion of the 
United States, and returned to England in 1787. The next year he again visited the 
West Indies and the United States, and again in 1790. After Wesley’s death he was 
chosen secretary of the general conference. The remainder of his days were passed in 
active missionary work in Europe and America, and in 1813 he sailed for Ceylon, dying 
on the voyage. He wrote a life of Wesley, a commentary on the Scriptures, History of 
the West Indies; History of the Bible; Defense of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith and 
the Witness of the Holy Spirit , and many essays. 

COL (Fr, neck), in geography, is a depression or pass in a mountain-range, In those 
parts of the Alps where the French language prevails, the passes are usually named cols 
— as the Col de Balme, the Col du Geaut, etc. 

CO LA NTO, or Kola Nut, the seed— -not properly a nut — of cola acuminata or ster- 
culia acuminata r a tree of the natural order sterculiacece, a native of the tropical parts of 
the western coast of Africa, and cultivated in other tropical countries. There are two 
varieties of the tree-one with broad, and the other with narrow leaves. The natives of 
Guinea value the seeds very highly, believing that to take a portion of one of them before 
their meals, improves the flavor of whatever they may eat or drink. When sucked or 
chewed, cola nuts are generally asserted to render the flavor even of very putrid water 
agreeable; but see foot-note under Tea. They are said to possess properties analogous 
to Peruvian bark. They are of the size of a pigeon’s egg, of a brownish color, and bitter 
taste. They are mentioned by almost all travelers in w. Africa. 
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COL 5 AE'CO, in music, with the bow, in contradistinction to pizzicato. 

COL'BER®, or Kolbetg, a fortified seaport of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, 
on the Persante, near its mouth in the Baltic, in lat. 54°9'n,, long. 15° 34; east. It 
stands on a hill, surrounded with swamps, which can be readily laid under water, and 
is chiefly remarkable for the protracted sieges which it has undergone. In 1102, duke 
Boleslaus of Poland besieged it in vain. It endured long sieges in the thirty years’ war, 
and in the seven years’ wav, and again in 1807, when it was most gallantly defended 
against the French. C. has manufactures of woolen, salt, and spirits ; and salmon and 
lamprey fisheries. Pop. ’75, 13,550. 

COLBERT, a co. in n.w. Alabama, on the Genessee river, intersected by the Memphis 
and Charleston railroad; pop. ’80, 16,154—6,949 colored. The productions are wheat, 
corn, oats, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Tuscumbia. A. 

COLBERT, Jean Baptiste, minister of finance to Louis XIV., was b. at Rheims in 
1619, and served his apprenticeship in a woolen-draper’s shop. He afterwards went to 
Paris, where his talents introduced him to Mazarin, who soon employed him in most 
important affairs of state. On his death-bed, Mazarin warmly recommended C. to the 
king, who, in 1661, appointed him comptroller-general of finances. C., who found the 
finances in a ruinous condition, immediately began liis reforms. Fouquet, the superin- 
tendent under Mazarin, was found guilty of impoverishing the state by bis maladminis- 
tration, and imprisoned for life. C. next instituted a council of finance and a chamber 
of justice, to 'call to account the farmers of the state-revenues, who were forced to yield 
up ail the resources of the crown of which they had fraudulently possessed themselves. 
The debts of the state C. also reduced by arbitrary composition. So complete and 
thorough, was the change which C. effected, that in 20 years the annual revenue had 
risen to 116 million livres, of which 23 were spent in collection and administration ; 
whereas, when the management of the finances was intrusted to him, the revenue 
amounted only to 84 million livres, and 52 millions were absorbed in its collection. C. 
did not rest satisfied with being a monetary reformer, but in various ways developed 
the industrial activity of the nation by state support. Commerce was extended, roads 
and canals — including that of Languedoc— were made. He organized anew the colonies 
in Canada, Martinique, and St. Domingo, and founded others at Cayenne and Madagas- 
car. Made minister of marine in 1639, lie found France with a few old rotten ships; 
three years later, she had a fleet of 60 ships of the line, and 40 frigates. C; improved 
the civil code, introduced a marine code of laws, as well as the so-called Code Noir for 
the colonies; and statistical tables of the population were first made out by his orders. 
While attending to material interests, he did not neglect the arts and sciences; all men 
of learning and genius found in C. a generous patron. The academies of inscriptions, 
science, and architecture were founded by him. In short, C. was the patron of industry, 
commerce, art, science, and literature — the founder of a new .epoch in France. Not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of C., the unbounded extravagance of his master led him to 
raise money in ways objectionable to liis reason, and to maintain war-taxes in time of 
peace. He died 6th Sept., 1688, bitterly disappointed, because his great services were 
but ill appreciated by the king. The people, enraged at the oppressive taxes, would 
have torn C.’s dead body in pieces, but for the intervention of the military, and his 
burial by night. Because he Jmd brains without birth, lie was vexed and persecuted, 
both in private and public life, by those who, having birth, lacked brains. 

COLBERT, Jean Baptiste, 1051-90; son of the French minister of finance. He 
succeeded liis father as the head of the navy, and by liis energy raised that branch of 
public defense to its highest efficiency. In 1684, lie personally led a naval expedition 
against Genoa. 

COLBURN, Washes, 1793-1833; b. Mass.; a graduate of Harvard in 1816, and 
teacher of a. select school in Boston. His taste turned to mathematics, and in 1821 he 
published First Lessons in Arithmetic , the sale of which far exceeded that of any previ- 
ous mathematical work. It was translated into nearly all the languages of Europe and 
into some of those of India. From teaching he went into manufacturing, and was 
superintendent of large operations in Waltham and Lowell ; but much of his time was 
devoted to lecturing on scientific subjects. In 1827, he became a member of the Ameri- 
can academy of sciences, and was for several years one of the Harvard examining com- 
mittee, 

COLBURN, Zeuah, 1804-40; b. Yt. ; wonderful for natural gifts in mathematics. 
At six years of age, he was brought before the public in exhibitions, and liis perform- 
ances excited great interest. There seemed to be no limit to his analytical capacity. He 
answered almost on the instant such questions as: How many seconds in 11 years? What 
is the square of 999,999? and many more difficult. He was taken to ‘England for 
exhibition; but the father returned in poverty, leaving Zernh at Westminster school, 
where he remained until 1819. The father then desired him to become an actor; 
and he took lessons from Charles Kemble. Failing in this, he taught school. On 
his father’s death he returned and taught in various places. In 1825, he joined the 
Methodist church, and became an itinerant preacher, and in 1835, was appointed pro- 
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fessor of languages in Norwich university. It is stated in. his autobiography that 
the remarkable talent for mathematical work left him about the time he came of age. 

COLBY, Thomas, 1784-1852; an English engineer engaged in the trigonometrical 
survey of that country. He was a leading worker in other surveys, especially in 
Ireland, and became superintendent of that branch of public service. The invention 
of the “compensation bar” (a rod of brass and iron, the ends of which are always 
at the same distance without regard to .temperature) is attributed to him; and he 
made great improvements in maps and charts. 

COLBY UNIVERSITY, incorporated by the legislature of Massachusetts in 1813 
as “The Maine Literary and Theological Institution. ” It was established in Bangor, 
but in 1818 it was transferred to Water ville, on the Kennebec river, 18 in. above 
Augusta, and two years later received from the legislature of the new state of Maine 
the name of '“Water ville college.” In 1867, when the college received a large endow- 
ment from Gardner Colby of Massachusetts, the name was changed to the one now 
used. Besides an endowment of $230,000, there is a recent bequest of $120,000 from 
Mr. Colby. Its annual income is about $20,000. The college is under the control of 
the Baptists. At the last report, Henry E. Robins, d.d., was the president; there were 
8 instructors, and 157 pupils. The alumni number over 600. Women are admitted 
to the classes. The course is the usual college course of four years. The library lias 
14,500 volumes. The Waterville classical institute, controlled by the managers of the 
university, has the place of a preparatory department. 

COLCHAGUA, a province in Chili between the ocean and the Ancles, 3,516 sq.m. ; 
pbp. ’75, 146,889. The climate is good and the soil fertile. There are gold and copper 
in the mountains. Chief town, San Fernando. 

COLCHESTER, a co. in Nova Scotia around the upper part of Mines channel and 
Cobequid bay; 1300 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 23,331. There are mines of gypsum and coal, 
and limestone is plentiful. The chief occupations are agriculture, lumbering, and ship- 
building. Chief town, Truro. 

COL CHESTEB, a parliamentary and municipal burgh and river port, in the n.e. of 
Essex, on the s. bank of the Colne, 12 m. from the sea, and 51 m. n.e. of London. It 
stands on the sides and top of an eminence, and is well built. It has a quay for vessels 
of 150 tons at the suburb called Hy the. Its former manufactures of baize and silk 
have both declined. The important oyster fishery has suffered of late. Pop. ’71, 
26,343. G. returns two members to parliament. In 1875, 843 vessels of 45,600 tons 
entered, and 518 of 22,451 cleared the port. C. is the British Caniulodumm and the 
Roman Colonia. The town walls, castle, and many churches and other buildings, con- 
sist of Roman brick. Great quantities of Roman remains have been found here, bushels 
of coins of many emperors, vases, urns, lamps, rings, bracelets, pavements, paterae. 
C. was ravaged by the plague in 1348, 1360, and 1665. The ruins of the castle, built 
of cement-stone and Roman brick soon after the conquest, have walls 11 to 30 ft. thick. 
There are the ruins of an abbey,, founded by Eudo the “ Dapifer,” and the remains 
of a priory. 

COLCHESTEB, Charles Abbot, Lord, a distinguished legal and administrative 
reformer, was born at Abingdon, Berkshire, Oct., 1757. He was educated at West- 
minster school, and Christ’s Church college, Oxford, apd afterwards studied for the 
bar. Returned to parliament in 1795, he, in the very next year, succeeded in effecting 
an improvement in the legislation regarding temporary and expiring laws; and R is due 
to his exertions that municipal bodies receive a copy of all new acts as soon as they are 
printed. The -country is mainly indebted to him for the royal record commission* the 
proceedings of which he for many years superintended. But the greatest service he 
rendered the country was in obtaining an act for taking the census of the population, 
the first enumeration under public authority in modern times. It was on his suggestion, 
too, that the private bill office, wiiich has done much to facilitate parliamentary busi- 
ness, was established. In 1802, he was elected speaker of the house of commons, the 
duties of 'Which high and honorable office he continued to discharge with as much 
impartiality as distinction, until May, 1817, when ill health compelled him to resign. 
He was then elevated to the peerage as baron Colchester, with a pension of £4,000 a 
year. He died May 29, 1829. 

COL’GHICHJH, a genus of plants of the natural order melanthacm . The species, 
which are few in number, are stemless, with flowers half subterranean like the crocus, 
the limb of the perianth and part of tube only rising above-ground. The flowers much 
resemble crocus-flowers, but are readily distinguished by having six instead of three 
stamens, and three styles instead of one. The seed vessel does not remain to ripen 
under -ground, as in the crocus, but after the flowering is over, rises in the form of three 
little follicles slightly adhering to each other, on a lengthened stalk. The only British 
species is 0. autmmialc , the Meadow Saffhon, sometimes also, but incorrectly, named 
autumo crocus, which is plentiful in meadows and pastures in some , parts of England 
and of the continent of Europe. It scarcely occurs as a native plant in Scotland. "’The 
flowers are pale purple; they appear in autumn, unaccompanied by any leaves; the 
leaves, which are large and broadly lanceolate, appear in spring, when the stalk 
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which "bears the ripening fruit rises amongst them. The whole plant is very acrid 
and poisonous, chiefly owing to the presenceof an alkaloid called eplch-kine^ ot-colchicia. 
Cattle are not unfrequently injured by it in pastures where it abounds. It is, however, 
not. difficult, to extirpate, the repeated pulling c f it by the hand, as it appears above- 
ground, being sufficient for this purpose; the roots soon become exhausted, and die. It 
is a valuable medicinal plant, and is much administered, in small doses, to allay the pain 
of gout and rheumatism, Repeated doses produce vomiting, purging, increase of the 
urinary secretion, and profuse perspiration. C. is generally supposed to have been the 
basis of the mu, medicinal e, long a celebrated empiric remedy for gout. The parts 
chiefly used for medicinal purposes are the conn (popularly called the root) and the 
seeds. The seeds are round, brown, and rather larger than mustard-seed; and fatal 
accidents have occurred from their poisonous nature. — Other species of 0. appear to 
possess similar properties. The JiermodactyU of the druggists’ shops, which for many 
centuries have enjoyed an extensive celebrity for soothing pains in the joints, and are 
brought from the Levant, are believed to be the conns either of C. mriegutum or V. bul- 
boradioidee; the former of which is probably the 0. of the ancients. — -G. autumnalc is 
not uuCrequent in flower-borders, particularly a variety with double flowers. 

COL'OIHS, a province of ancient Asia, on the e. coast of the Pontus Euxinus or 
Black sea, situated n. of Armenia, and s. of the Caucasus. It now forms the Russian 
province of imerethia, with the districts of Mingrelia and Guria. It was celebrated in 
the very earliest times as the native country of Medea (q.v.), and the goal of . the Argo- 
nauts (q.v.), and was afterwards better known to the Greeks as the seat of some cold 
nies of the Milesians. It was noted for its wine and fruits. The Coichians, according 
to Herodotus, were of Egyptian descent, being relics of the army of Sesohtris, .".which .lie . 
attempts to prove by various arguments. In the time of this historian they were sub- 
ject to Persia; subsequently, they threw off their allegiance, and were ruled by kings of 
their own; the country then came under the dominion of Mithridates, king of Pontus; 
afterwards, there were princes of 0. dependent on the Romans. The principal 
town was Dioscurias (called under the Romans Sebastopol is), and no\v Isgaur; the prin* 
cipal river the Phasis. 

GOLD is the term by -which we signify a relative want of sensible heat. There are, 
therefore, no determinate boundaries between cold and heat, and it is a mere arbitrary 
distinction to call the degrees of the thermometer below the freezing-point, degrees of 
cold. When the atmosphere, or any substance which comes in contact with our body, 
contains less heat than the body, it absorbs heat from the body, and we call it cold. 
See Heat. 

The physiological action of 0. on the animal organism requires a brief notice. All 
animals (the warm-blooded animals to the greatest extent) have a certain power of 
maintaining the heat of the body, in defiance of external cold, as has been shown in the 
article Animal Heat. This power is mainly clue to a process analogous to combus- 
tion, in which carbon and hydrogen taken into the system in food, are made to unite 
with oxygen derived from the air by respiration. If the combustible materials arc not 
duly furniihed, or if the supply of oxygen be deficient (as in various diseased condi- 
tions), there must be a depression of temperature. Mow, if the temperature of a bird 
or mammal (except in the case of hibernating animals) be lowered about : 80 a below its 
normal standard (which in birds ranges from 108° to 112°, and in mammals from 08° to 
103°), the death of the animal is the result. The symptoms indicating that an animal or 
a man is suffering from a depression of the temperature of the body, are, retardation of 
the circulation of the blood, causing Avidity of the skin, which is followed by pallor, 
in consequence of the blood being almost entirely driven from the surface, through the 
contraction of the vessels.;, a peculiar torpor of the muscular and nervous systems'll t the 
same time manifests itself in an indisposition to make any effort or exertion, and in 
intense sleepiness. The respiratory movements become* slower, for physiological 
reasons, which will he explained in the article Respiration, and the loss of heat goes 
on, therefore, with increasing rapidity, till the fatal limit is reached, and death super- 
venes. 

In hibernating animals (the marmot, dormouse, bat, etc.), the power of generating 
heat within their own bodies is very slight, their temperature following that of the 
external air, so that it. may be brought down nearly to the freezing-point." At this low 
temperature, the vital actions are scarcely perceptible, but when the temperature is 
again raised, the vital activity returns. The respirations (in marmots) fall from 500 to 
14 in the hour, and are performed without any apparent movement of the walls of the 
chest; the pulse sinks from 150 to 15 beats in the minute; and tbe animals can with 
difficulty be aroused from their torpor. — For additional matter bearing upon this sub- 
ject, see the articles Hibernation, Starvation, and Dormant Vitality, 

0. is one of the most powerful depressing agents, and is a fruitful cause of disease, 
and even of death. .Thus, it is observed, that whenever the temperature of the atmos- 
phere is suddenly reduced, and particularly when it is reduced below the freezing- 
point, a considerable addition takes place to the mortality of the country at large. The 
effects of 0. are, in ordinary circumstances, most apparent among the aged and the very 
young, and among those suffering from chronic disease; but when a very low tempera- 
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?n \ mued5 ev 5 n tlie Iie ? lth y are sure to suffer, when impoverished so as not 
to have -sufficient means of external warmth in their homes. The most direct effects of 

i 1 f 3 P ro ^ c *. lon of y h ‘ dt is commonly called frost-bite. The part so affected is 
deprived cn circulation, and does not bleed on being wounded ; it is marble-white or 

ahonV ton ^ aS -ir St % • 1 . sens * bilit yb d -nd if the exposure is continued, or reaction is brought 
about too rapidly, it is apt to pass into gangrene. The extremities, especially the fhnmrs 
and toes, and the tip of the nose, are the parts most liable to frost-bite. The remedy is 
exceedingly gradual restoration of the temperature, with gentle Motion. In Russia 

Th^Xwa 1 n/r^ W 1S c °f moD ty ported to, so as to secure against too rapid reaction 
II e effects of C. upon the general system are described by arctic voyagers, and a medi- 
dfl^n! i of them may be found m baron Larrey’s interesting account of Napoleon’s 


GOLD. See Catarrh, ante. 

f-mi CB f A5t ,i s th f tenn applied to a preparation of fatty substances, which is used 
f„ p a "' !d f. ad c ?oling dressing for the skin. It may be prepared by heating gently four 
parts of olive-oil, and one part of white wax, till a uniform liauicf mass i? 

l *- 6 T? r an d scent ma y he added; the mixture is then allowed to cool but 

Suf thewax^ An H le Ume -’ !° as *° P reve , nt ! ho concretion and consequent separa- 
tion ol the wax. Another variety is prepared with the addition of ho "s’ lard but the 
latter sometimes contains common salt, and is liable to become mo, e°or toss ranchl 
hand's^ softens the skin, and tends to promote the healing of wounds and of chapped 

. . ^9^ DE LA SEIGNE, a pass in the Alps leading from tlieVal d’Aostain Piedmont 
into Savoy, 7 m. w.s. w. of Mont Blanc. The crown of the p^ss is 8 472 iL above Me? 

1 70S 1888 " 1776; a native of Scotland who came to America in 

1708 and practiced with great success as a physician in Philadelphia In 1718 he c P t 
ed m New York city. He was the first surveyor-general of th? polony a mLber of 
iintillrifrl’Stti COC f. C1 , ’ .a' 1 ? m 1781 was appointed lieutenant-governor, holding the office 

°H LonS lsklld flve weeks after the Britishtook pos- 
session oi iNew York city. As the governors were often elmnowi ri WOC! ,, , 

^f u ! lve 9 °lony for 15 years. He published a number of works * of" which the 
wdup im One t: p hl r <>f the Five Indian Nations of Canada, a work of 'great 

wMch lie sunt “ any 

, ;i 10 Was a colollel 01 v °lunteers. In 1818, lie was chosen to the s ate assemwf 

fg|Sf£p;«^ 

wrote the life of Robert 3? ulton, and a memoir on the opening of the New York canals' 
COLD HARBOR, Battles of. See Ceickahominy 

iiher 1l»M “ *•* '™ ,1 " d or un ™»«i. “■! '<»>*« will, •. tarn.. 

&8£B$SH)R£9t AtMftfcilK 

town °C ” f Wet re ^ m “ t: StiU thhCofdSream guardsfq.v.^Being 1 ^ Imrte 

• Z’f’litl m 6reen ’ was formerly celebrated for its clandestine ma rl?es 
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COLDWATOR, a city in Branch co„ Mich., on the Coldwater river and Lake Shore 
ana Micliigaa southern railroad, Ho in. w.s.w. of Detroit; pop 70 4 881 It is tlip 
center of an important local trade. ’ ’ ‘ u 

* f f co - iu central Missouri, on the Missouri river, bounded s.e. by the Osage 

intersected by the Pacific . railroad of Missouri; 410 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,519—1871 cblbrSb 
Ihe soil is generally fertile, producing wheat, corn, oats, etc. Co. seat, Jefferson City’ 

COLE, Thomas, 1801-48; b. England; came to the United States in 1819. Having 
?aor S f e / Gl ' P; 1111 . 11 ?®. be persevered, without teachers, money, or encouragement, until 
?n ll.eimtfnf 8 h/' rif ' reco S n T 1 T tio “- In tllat year be set up a studio In New York 
f ntai- i So 7nr H '* tUer s b°use. He began to paint scenes from nature, going to the 
Catskills toi the purpose, and very soon secured the public, appreciation for which lie 

w "‘an aliflTiff^of llIS r? r r 1 ' WaS PJ os P? r ,°. us - He visited the White mountains 
: fn : ;; wilH® 2 ?, * t0 FT®®’ hlnushm s pictures for various exhibitions, 
ulf i.” 4 8 , e ? c !> R ? ! " e > a “d other art centers, he returned to New York in 1882. 

Receiving an order to furnish a private gallery witli his pictures only, lie produced his 
. C-omse Of Empire, five paintings which he intended to be an illustration of the liia 

calMde tv ^In" l“ter vn „JpT wor ? s a *, e in the «aUefy of the New York histori- 
C \ d I??ri L ” ' . i„‘ m? eal s Cole produced “Departure” and “ Return,” the “Dream or 
Arcadia, and the Voyage of Life.” The latter, an allegory in four pictures was one 
iar works, and elicited praise from Thorwaldsen, with whom Coie became 
wf s , ecoi ? d yoyage to Rome in 1841. He returned in the same year. Among 

win? 7 , rk . s ’ 1)esides these mentioned, are: a picture of Mt. Etna/ views in the 
hSdf” ffp'**® Wi rP^°ge e , the “Angel Appearing to the Shep- 

V.-ir ’ . .DAlleg o, II Penseroso,” “Home in the Woods,” “Hunter’s Return ” 
“Mountain Ford,” “The Cross and the World,” etc. 

went°mfJfTmU?%7 NE y Tl - 0MAS ’ an eminent orientalist, was b. in 1783. He early 
went out to India, where, having served in various civil capacities under the East India 

WHlhuf tftarw-frrh°f te i d SanSOrit Professor in tlie newly founded college at Port 
' “ U « n lle became a .judge at Mirzapore, and subsequently held the. 
appointment oi. president of the board of revenue. During his residence in India he 
had gamed an extensive knowledge of the literature of tlte Vedas and their eommem 
tators, as well as of the writings of ancient Hindu grammarians, teete^ehms^d 

^f fhe’^Pon W, i S ‘ v A.? ound . cnllcal judgment marks all his writings. He was a director 
ot the Bengal Asiatic society; and many of the most valuable es«avs in the Au/if/t 

%Z7* eS 1 T? re r Contrib 7 ed ^ Wte, Three, with other papers, were afterwards repS 
Kri? w^ W 'n -7 “ ? VoIs f 1887 ‘ He a '«o made translations fro, n ihe 

trnf l rf r Hindu law, algebra, arithmetic, and mensuration, which were impor- 
tanl. coiitnbul ions to the history of mathematics. Among his other publications are a 
Sansent djctiODary and grammar, and treatises on the philosophy and sacred books of 

8 tow. Texas, on the affluents of the Colorado; 1000 sq.m.; pop ’80 

’ nnrfw ,fr 18 ada P ted to battle-raising. Co. seat, Camp Colorado P P ’ 





ments in the books were questioned and f curac ^ ol many state- 

superior, the bishop of CW Tnwn w lh! n pt V*- mdQ t ? d(? P° se the writer by his 
council The local hishnn* ^ ^ deposition was declared^void by the privy 

ordered it to bepaid,^ vdth^rrears S ‘ind P ^iitpmsf lEC T m6 ’ *7 th ® c °» rt «/ ehaice^ 
lislied MM Sermons a Zulu im l Ll re f e " t y ea TS, Colenso lias pub- 

educational books in that language. His iater wori’/ara J esti “" ent - and other 

by the Bishop, s and Other Glenn/ of the innhwL S Q ew ® lJ ^ e 

ture, on tlJ PeniXTandll” Imu ZuI ' GntioaU « *,***!*£ 

COLEKSO. See Natal, Bishop op. 

» SSfJ^fcJT wSrSTigraS?? ?,"■»'?’ r* **niv 
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orally more limited in its application, and many of them are known by other names, 
as weevils, lady-bugs, etc. The glow-worm and the blistering-fly {cant harts) belong to 
this order. 

The C. may he described as four-winged insects, wiiich have the first pair of wings 
converted into crustaceous wing-cases (elytra), and the second pair of wings folded cross- 
wise under these when not in use. In some of them, the membranaceous wings are 
wanting, or rudimentary, in one or in both sexes, for there is often a. difference of the 
sexes in this respect: more rarely, the elytra also are wanting in one sex, as in the 
female glow-worm. The head and an ten me vary extremely in different C., the antennae 
often differ considerably in the male and female of the same species. The first segment 
of the thorax (prothomx) is greatly larger than the other two. The abdomen is united 
to the thorax by its whole width, and not by a stalk. 0. have two composite eyes, 
and no additional simple or stemmatic eyes (ocelli). The mouth is fitted for cutting, 
gnawing, tearing, or chewing, but never at all for suction, and exhibits in the greatest 
perfection of development the. complicated structure which belongs to the mouth of all 
the masticating or inamUbulaied insects. See Insects. The upper jaws or mandible 6 
are hard and horny in most of the €., but comparatively soft in those which feed on 
vegetable juices, or on putrescent animal matter. The food of the C. is very various: 
some prey on other insects, worms, etc.; some feed on carrion; some on rotten wood — 
some on wood in a fresh and growing state — some on the roots of grasses and other 
plants — some on grain — some on leaves— -some on flowers, etc. The food of their larvae 
is equally various; but perfect insects and larvae generally agree in being very vora- 
cious. Their digestive organs exhibit great diversities, according to the kinds of their 
food. The 0. are among the insects which undergo complete transformations, and of 
which the pupa is inactive. The larva (grub) is generally like a short thick worm, with 
a scaly head and mouth, generally with six legs, of which, however, some species are 
destitute. Coleopterous insects are distributed over all parts of the world, but are most 
abundant within the tropics, where also they attain their greatest size and greatest 
brilliancy of colors. The splendor of the metallic tints exhibited by many of the trop- 
ical species is not excelled in nature. The order, however, contains also many species 
of dull hue, and sufficiently unattractive appearance. Many of the C. are noted for the 
mischief which they do to crops, stores of provisions, timber, and articles of furniture, 
trees, etc.; few of them are of any immediate use to man, the principal of these being 
the blistering-flies or cantliarides. 

COLEBAINE', a parliamentary and municipal borough and seaport, in the co. of 
Londonderry, Ireland. It is situated chiefly on the right bank of the Barm, 4 m. from 
the sea, and 47 in. n.n w. of Belfast, with which it is connected by railway. It consists 
of a central square and several diverging streets. C. has manufactures of fine linens, 
leather, paper, and soap, and a large salmon and eel fishery, which produces a rent of 
nearly £5,000. The river Bann has recently been deepened, so that, since 1878, larger 
vessels reach the quay at Coleraine. In 1875, 437 vessels, of 51,000 tons burden, entered 
the port, and 270, of 38,720 tons, cleared. The revenue of the borough was, in 1875, 
£2,463; its debt, £18,109. The population, in 1871, was 6.082, of whom 1829 were 
Roman Catholics, 2,090 Protestant Episcopalians, and 2,124 Presbyterians. O. returns 
one member to parliament. 

COLEEIDGE, Haetley, the eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, was b. at Cleve- 
don, near Bristol, on the 19th Sept., 1796. In 1815, C. was entered a scholar of Merton 
college, Oxford. At the university, he became the slave of intemperate habits, and 
after obtaining the Oriel fellowship in 1818, he was judged to have forfeited it by the 
authorities. He then went to London, wrote for the London Magazine, and published 
therein some sonnets of remarkable beauty. He afterwards repaired to Ambleside, to 
receive pupils, but the scheme failed. Near this little town, so associated with genius, 
he resided till his death in 1849. lie inherited much of his father’s genius, amf all Iris 
weakness of will. He wrote good verses and better prose. As a writer of verse, he is 
best kno wn by his sonnets, some of which are surpassed only by those of Milton and 
Wordsworth. His most important prose works are the Worthies of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, and the Life of Massinger . 

COLERIDGE, Hentry Nelson, 1800-43; nephew of the English poet, and graduate 
of Cambridge, devoted to letters, an associate of Macaulay, Praed, and others in writing 
for Knights Quarterly Magazine, where he appeared over the signature of Joseph Haller. 
In 1825, he published Six Months in the West Indies . The next year he w T as called to 
the bar, and about* that time married his cousin, the poet’s daughter. His most impor- 
tant literary work was done as his uncle’s executor in publishing the Table Talk; Literary 
Eemains; and Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE, Sir John Taylob, d.c.l., b. 1790; a nephew of the poet, and mem- 
ber of the English bar. In 1835, be was made a judge of the king’s bench, and a privy 
councilor in 1858. On the retirement of Gifford in 1824, he became for a short period 
editor of the Quarterly Bem'ew. He published an annotated edition of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries 
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COLE'BIBGE, Samuel Taylob, was b. at Ottery St. Mary, in the county of Devon, 
of which parish his father was vicar, on the 21st Oct., 1772. He was educated at Christ’s 
hospital, and numbered Charles Lamb among his school-fellows. Iiis acquirements in 
Greek were extensive; and before his 15th year lie plunged boldly into the sea of meta* 
physics, and swam therein until the day of his death. His industry, if desultory, was 
great; he read whole libraries. Full of book-knowledge, and without ambition or any 
practical bent, he was on the point of apprenticing himself to a shoemaker, when his 
head-master interfered, and rescued to literature and thought his most distinguished 
scholar. A copy of Mr. Bowles’ sonnets falling into his hands at this time, attracted 
him towards poetry, in which for a time he found rest. 

In 1791, ( 3 . entered Jesus college, Cambridge. At the university, he displayed no 
mathematical aptitude; his whole mind was given to classics, and he obtained a prize 
for a Greek ode. He did not take a degree. During the second year of his residence 
at the university, in a fit of despondency, occasioned by an unsuccessful love matter, he 
quitted Cambridge for London, and enlisted in the 15th dragoons, under the assumed 
name of Comberbach. He never advanced beyond the awkward squad, and he enjoyed 
to the close the reputation of being the worst rider in the corps. One of the officers 
luckily discovered his classical acquirements, and, becoming acquainted with his real 
history, communicated with his friends, and 0. effected life discharge. 

On his release, the poet proceeded to Bristol, and, making the acquaintance of cer- 
tain poetic enthusiasts— Southey was of the number—' whose minds were somewhat 
unsettled by the revolutionary movement in France, he formed a scheme to emigrate to 
the banks of the Susquehanna, in North America, and there, in pastoral peace and plenty, 
to bring back the golden age to man. C. found, to his surprise, that before Paradise 
could Jbe thus regained, money was indispensable; and as of that both he and his friends 
were absolutely devoid, the dream of “ Pantisocracy” had to be given up. About this time, 
Joseph Cottle, bookseller in Bristol, paid C. 80 guineas for a volume of poems, and, 
after many delays and the advancement of additional sums, the volume was published. 
In 1795, he married Miss Fricker — his friend Southey on the same day wedding another 
sister— and removed to Nfether Stowey, a village in Somersetshire, in which neighbor- 
hood W ords worth was then staying. It was here, surrounded with beautiful scenery, 
and in daily communication with the graver and intenser spirit of his friend, that CVs 
principal poems were composed. Here he wrote the Ancient Mariner, and the first part 
of C Thnliabd , the music of which took captive Scott and Byron, and which was imitated 
by both with no remarkable success. At this time, C. was in theology a Unitarian, and 
preached frequently to congregations of that religious sect. In 1798, he visited Ger- 
many, and studied at Gottingen. On his return to England, he went to reside at the 
lakes, where Wordsworth and Southey then lived; and then it was that the nickname 
“lake poets” was applied by the opposition reviews to the trio of friends— a nickname 
which has long since ceased to be a reproach. In the year in which C. went to live in 
Cumberland, he published his noble translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein. Having 
formed a connection with the Morning Post, he contributed to its columns articles on 
politics and literature. In 1804, he w T as at Malta, acting as secretary to the governor, 
sir Alexander Ball, an appointment he held nearly a year and a half. In 1808 , he 
delivered lectures on poetry and the fine arts at the Royal institution, London; and the 
year after, he commenced the publication of The Friend, a serial which did not find 
much commercial success. By this time, C. had written, if he had not published, his 
finest poems; and imprudent, without resolution or strong sense of duty, and with a 
taste for German metaphysics and opium gradually taking possession of him, he left 
his wife and family with Southey, and went to London, where he resided first with Mr, 
Basil Montague, and afterwards, and up till the period of his death, with Mr. Gill man 
at Highgate, Here the rays of his splendid genius shone more and more fitfully through 
clouds of German metaphysics, and his mental and moral fiber became more and more 
debilitated by opium. He meditated many theological and philosophical works, which 
Were to ‘‘reduce all knowledge into harmony,” and many epic poems which were, to be 
the glory of literature, and never progressed so far ss the first sentence of either. With 
die subsidence of the writing faculty, the talking faculty developed itself in 0. after a 
fashion unknown to ancient or modern times. At Mr. Gillman’s house, he held weekly 
conversazioni, discoursing on every subject human and divine for hours; and thither, 
from all parts of the country, ardent young men came rushing to listen to the wisdom 
of the sage, in “ linked sweetness” exceedingly “long drawn out.” Towards the close 
of his life, his religious opinions underwent a change, and he became a believer in the 
trinity. All intellectual pride had ceased, and the most childlike humility had' taken its 
place. He seemed to be conscious that the greatest powers which for generation A bad. 
been granted to any Englishman had been by him miserably wasted. He died at High- 
gate on the 25th July, 1834, in his 62d year. 

As an intellectual power, C. manifested himself in a great variety of ways. Com- 
pared with his contemporaries, he did not produce a very large amount of original 
poetry; and of what be did produce, a considerable portion is prosaic and artificial, but 
the residue is of the highest order of merit. No poet ever evolved such exquisite fan- 
tasies, or wove our language into such webs of spiritual melody. He is also to this day 
the greatest of philosophical critics. He was the first who gave a definite reason for the 
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“ faith that is in us ” regarding Shakespeare. He was the first representative of German 
literature and philosophy in England, and, till Carlyle came, the most potent. His own 
philosophical and theological writings, although, from constitutional indolence and 
irresolution, in some measure incomplete, are full of incidental merits, and have given 
a new impulse to English thought; yet it is right to mention here, that in his philo- 
sophical writings he has been convicted of the most extraordinary plagiarism. Prof. 
Perrier, in Blackwood's Magazine, April, 1840, “ tracked the footsteps of this literary- 
reaver through the Ilercynian brakes ” of Schelling’s metaphysics (see also Hamilton’s 
Reid, note), and has shown page after page to be pilfered from the German author. It 
has been argued, however, byway of explanation and palliation, that C., who certainly 
did not lack original and penetrating powers as a metaphysician, was, from the sluggish- 
ness and irresolution of his mind, better fitted to conceive in outline, and then adapt 
from others in detail, than to elaborate for himself a system of thought, or even the 
fragment of a system; while his notoriously confused and dreamy memory would be apt 
to mlfigle and confound what was his own with what might have been such. As a 
thinker' C. exerted greater influence through conversation than through books; and 
to him we are largely indebted for what the young men who listened to him at High- 
gate, Sterling, Hare, Maurice, etc., have since produced. A complete edition of his 
Poetical and Dramatic Works, with Memoir, was issued in 1877. 

COLERIDGE, Sara, 1802-52; only daughter of the poet, and wife of her cousin, : 
Henry Kelson Coleridge, whom she married in 1829. One of her first publications 
Pretty Lessons for Little Children, designed for her own children, became a popular ”* 
household book. Sbe assisted her husband in editing her father’s works, and when the 
husband died, assumed the whole responsibility herself. She edited Notes on Shakes- 
peare; Aids to Deflection ; and Essays on His Own Times. In 1837, she published Phan - 
tamion , a Fairy Tale, her longest original work. In her later years she was a con- 
firmed invalid, 

C0LER0QN', the largest and most northerly branch from the Cauvery, flows, after a 
course of 93 m., into the bay of Bengal between Trichinopoly on the n. and Tanjore 
on the s,, separating these two districts throughout its last 80 miles. This river is 
remarkable for two specimens of what is called an anatcatt , being something of the nature 
of a weir or dam. For many years, the bed of the C. had been observed to be gradually 
deepening, while that of the Cauvery, below the point of divergence, was proportionally 
rising, so as constantly to lessen the supplies for the irrigation of Tanjore. In 1836, 
however, two anakatts, an upper and a lower, were constructed, to prevent the 0. from 
being further deepened, and to throw more water into the Cauvery — works which 
were soon found to act so powerfully as to require the balance of an anakatt across the 
Cauvery itself. 

COLES, a co. in s.e. Illinois, •watered by Embarras river, and intersected by the 
Illinois and St. Louis, and Illinois Central railroads; 550 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 27,055. "The 
surface is prairie and forest with fertile soil. Chief productions, wheat, oats, corn, butter, 
wool, and sorghum molasses. Co. seat. Charleston. 

COLE'SEED. See Rape. 

COLET, John, 1466-1513; an English theologian who studied in Paris and Italy, 
and became acquainted with Budseus and Erasmus. Returning to England he filled 
several offices in t}ie church, ending with dean of St. Paul’s. He founded St. Paul’s 
school in London, of which William Lilly was the first master. His religious opinions 
were so much more liberal than was common at the time that he was subjected to con- 
siderable persecution. As dean of St. Paul’s, he introduced the practice of preaching 
from and expounding the Bible; and though he remained in communion with the church 
of Rome, lie disapproved of auricular confession and the celibacy of the clergy. His 
influence is traceable as paving the way for the reformation. 

COLET, Louise Revoil, 1808-76; a French poetess and novelist, wife of a musical 
professor in the Paris conservatory. Her first work, Fleurs du Midi, gained her the 
friendship of Cousin, but it was so severely criticised by Alphonso Karr that the author- 
ess undertook, to stab him with a knife. In 1839, she published Pen-serosa, a second 
volume of verse; and this was followed by Le Musee de Versailles , a poem for which she 
was crowned by the institute; La Jeunesse de Goethe , a comedy; and Les Occurs Prises, 
a novel. In 1840, she published Les FunemiUes de Napoleon , a poem, and La Jeunesse 
de Mimbeau , a novel. In 1849, she was sued by the heirs of Madame Recamier for pub- 
lishing that famous woman’s correspondence with Benjamin Constant. She was crowned 
five or six times by the institute, more through the influence of Cousin than from the 
merit of her works. She wrote many stories, plays, didactic poems, and travels, but 
they show no remarkable talent. 

COIE'WORT, a name given to some of the many cultivated varieties of bmssica olera- 
eea (see Brasstca), and applied, like the names borecole and kale, to varieties differing 
from the cabbage (q. v.) in their open heads of leaves, which are used as greens, especially 
in the winter months. The same name is also given to cabbages cut for use before their 
leaves have fully closed into heads; and the common kinds of cabbage are often planted 
pretty close together, in order to be used in this way, for a supply of greens in winter 
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and spring. C., or collet, is said to have been originally a name of the wild plant from 
which all the cultivated varieties are derived. 

OOLFxlX, a co. in n.e, Mississippi, on the Tombigbee river, intersected by the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad; formed after the census of 1870. Co. seat, West Point. 

COLFAX, a co. in e. Nebraska, bounded s. by Platte river; intersected by the Union 
Pacific railroad; 500 sq.m; pop. ’80, 6,5 S8. Agriculture is the main business. Co. seat 
Schuyler. 

COLFAX, a co. in n.e. New Mexico, on the Colorado and the Rio Grande; pop. ’70, 
1992. Co. seat, Elizabethtown. 

COLFAX, Schuyler, b. New York, 1828. He went to Indiana in 1886, where he 
studied law, and in 1845 became editor of th e Register, a whig newspaper at South Bend. 
He was elected to congress in 1854, and was six times re-elected, being speaker of the 
house in 1868. In 1868, he was nominated for vice-president and elected. Since the 
expiration of his term, Mar. 4, 1878, he has not been prominently in public life. 

COLIBEI. See Humming-bird. 

COLIC (from colon — see Alimentary Canal), a name employed by the later Greek 
and the Roman physicians to denote diseases attended with severe pain and flatulent 
distension of the abdomen, without diarrhea or looseness of the bowels. The disease 
(commonly called gripes or 'belly-ache ) is now generally believed to be spasmodic in char- 
acter, and* to be dependent upon irregular contractions of the muscular coat of the 
intestines: its supposed particular connection with the colon, or large intestine, how- 
ever, is not usually to be made out from the symptoms. Painful disorders of the bowels 
are very frequent in persons who are not attentive to the regular evacuations, especially 
when tiiey are exposed to cold so as to experience chill or coldness of the feet, which 
will often suffice to bring on an attack of colic. The disease is usually attended with 
constipation (q.v.), and ceases when the regular action of the bowels is restored, although 
often in this case the operation of medicine is attended by continued pain for a time. 
Warm fomentations to the abdomen may be employed with advantage, sometimes medi- 
cated with opium., or decoction of poppy -heads; and great relief is commonly experi- 
enced from friction with a warm liniment, such as opodeldoc, or the soap and opium 
liniment. Warmth to the feet, and the recumbent posture, are also to be recommended. 
In very severe or protracted cases, opium may be taken internally. A good remedy in 
such cases is a full dose of castor-oil (one oz. or more for an adult), with 80 or 85 drops 
of laudanum, or of solution of morphia. (Opiates should not be given to children 
except under medical advice, and in very reduced closes.) When C. resists such mild 
and .simple remedies as the above — when it is accompanied by tenderness of the belly, or 
by hard swelling in any part of it — when constipation is obstinate, or vomiting is present 
— when there is feverishness, or tendency to exhaustion — or when there is reason to 
believe that it may depend on any other cause than the mere accumulation of the pro- 
ducts of digestion in the intestines, no time should be lost in seeking the best medical 
assistance that can be procured; for C. is closely allied as a symptom to several very 
severe and dangerous diseases. One of these complicated forms of C, is termed ileus 
(Gr. eileon, from the idea that its seat was in the small intestine, ileum). It is attended 
with obstruction of the bowels, often from mechanical twisting or involution of one 
part with another (hence termed volvulus). This is, of course, a disease of extreme 
danger. The only treatment that can be attempted without medical assistance, is the 
employment of large injections by the lower bowel, and opium in moderate and repeated 
doses' (-1 grain to 1 grain, or 12 to 20 drops of laudanum) by the mouth, carefully watched, 
and discontinued if there is any sign of narcotism. See 'Opium. C. pains are also pres- 
ent in peritonitis (q.v.), another most dangerous form of disease; and they form one 
marked symptom of the slow poisoning by lead (q.v.), occasionally observed as the con- 
sequence of contamination of drinking water by leaden cisterns, etc. In this form, the 
treatment is different from that of simple C., and will be treated of under lead-poisoning. 

00LICTY, Gaspard de, a French admiral and gen. of eminence, was b. at Chfitil- 
lon-sur-Loing, Feb. 16, 1517. Introduced at court, he served under Francis I. in Italy, 
where he evinced great bravery. Under Henry II., he was made an infantry col., and 
in 1552, admiral of France. On the death of Henry II., C., who had previously adopted 
the reformed faith, became, with the prince of Conde, one of the great leaders of the 
Huguenots. In this capacity he was remarkable alike for his prudence and his bravery. 
He had the intelligence to plan, as well as the daring to execute, and above all, a heart 
that was not to be cast down by disasters. At the battles of Dreux and -Jarnac, in the 
former of which Conde was taken prisoner, and in the latter killed, C.’s skill saved the 
remains of the Protestant army. When peace was concluded in 1570, C. went to court, 
and was apparently well received by the king (Charles IX.); but the enmity of the 
Guises, by whom C. was unjustly accused of murdering the duke of Guise at the siege 
of Orleans, was stirred up against him, and an attempt was made by one of their meni- 
als to assassinate him on the street, Aug. 22, 1572. This attempt at individual murder 
was but a preliminary to the general massacre of Huguenots which took place two days 
afterwards, and in which O. -was basely slaughtered, his body being afterwards exposed 
to the vile outrages of the mob. " ■ hvh ; /\h.; ^ 
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COLI MA, a name of various application in Mexico.— 1. A volcano of the Cordilleras, 
with an elevation of about 12,000 ft., in lat. 20° n., and not far from the western coast 
of the republic. — 2. A territory of the confederation, with (1868) 63,883 inhabitants, 
extending about 100 m. along the coast ; area about 3,400 sq. miles.— 3. The capital of 
the territory, comprising nearly the half of its population, stands in a fertile plain to the 
s.w. of the volcano. — 4. A seaport on the Pacitic, about 40 m. to the s.w. of the capital. 

COL IN. See Virginian Quail. 

COLL, one of the western isles of Scotland, off the w. coast of Mull, and forming part 
of Argyleshife, and 2$ m. n.e. of Tiree isle. It is 14 in. long from n.e. to s.w., with 
an average breadth of 2| miles. More than a third of it is cultivated, or in pasture. 
The isle is low and rocky, and composed of gneiss, approaching to granite and hornblende 
3late. Pop. 723, engaged in agriculture and fishing. 

COLLAMER, Jacob, ll.d., 1792-1865; b. N, Y., but removed -when 3 T oung to V» 
mont, graduating at the university of that state in 1810. He was admitted to the bar in 
1812, and soon became one of the leading lawyers of the state. He was associate 
justice of the supreme court from 1833 to 1841. In 1842, he was chosen a member 
of congress, and twice re-elected. He was postmaster general in Taylors cabinet for 
a year; and in 1850, was elected judge of the supreme court of the state. In 1856., 
lie was elected to the U. S. senate, where he served until his death. 

COLLAB-BEAM, Straining -Be am, etc., the horizontal tie connecting a pair of 
rafters. Large roofs have two or more collar-beams. 

CQLLABING, the cylindrical part of the capital in the Doric and Tuscan orders. 
It is often termed the heck. 

COLLAT'EBAL (Lat. collateral is). See Consanguinity, Succession. 

COLLATEEAL SECUBITY is an additional and separate security for the performanc 3 
of an obligation, or the implement of a bond or covenant. 

COLLA TION, in the law of England, is where a portion advanced by the father to 
a son or daughter is brought into hotch-pot (q.v.), in order that the beneficiary may 
have an equal share of his personal estate at his death. C. in this sense corresponds 
to the C. amongst younger children in Scotland. But in that country there is also 
the C. between the heir and executor. If the heir accept the heritable (real) estate of 
the deceased, however small it may be, he has no claim to share in the exccutry or 
movable (personal) succession; but should he consider it for his interest, he may claim 
the share of the movable estate which falls to him as next of kin, on condition of bis 
ceasing to be heir by collating the heritage with the executors. The privilege is not 
confined to a son, but extends also to brothers and other collaterals. 

COLLATION to a BENEFICE is the act of bestowing a benefice by the bishop or 
other ordinary, where lie has right of patronage. When a bishop confers, or collates 
to a benefice, presentation and institution are both comprised in the act of collation. 

COL'LE, a t. of Italy, situated on the Elsa, about 22 m. s.s.w. of Florence. A steep 
ridge separates the town into two portions, the lower of which is chiefly occupied by 
manufactories. C. has a cathedral and castle, and its paper-manufacture is extensive. 
Wine, olive-oil, and silk are produced in the environs. Pop. 5,000. 

COLLECT, a name of uncertain origin, given to certain short prayers in different 
church-liturgies. It is from the Latin colligere, as some ritualists think, because of the 
comprehensive brevity of such prayers, the matter of the epistle and gospel, e.g., being 

f athered up, or collected, into the G. for the day, as appears in the English Common 
’rayer Book. Others, with more probability, ascribe to the name an orgin from an 
ancient practice of the chief minister collecting into a single brief prayer at the end of 
the service the previous devotions of the people; accordingly, one of the service-hooks 
of the ancient Catholic church was called Collect avium , as containing such prayers. Of 
the collects used in the liturgy of the church of England, some are taken from the old 
Roman missal, and were probably the composition^ of St. Jerome; others are of more 
ancient and primitive times, and a few were composed at the reformation. They begin 
with commemorating some attribute of God, or pleading some infirmity or necessity 
of man, and end with a simple petition based thereupon. Hence it will be seen that 
the practical teaching of a church may to a great extent be seen in its collects. For 
every Sunday, there is a proper 0., with corresponding epistle and gospel; and this C. 
stands for every day in the following week, except in the case of festivals and tlieir 
eves or vigils, which have collects of their own. 

COLLECTIONS at CHTJECHES. The collections which are still made at all churches* 
in Scotland — either at the church-doors before the service, or in the church after it— 
were, till a comparatively recent period, the principal fund for the support of the poor. 
By a proclamation of the privy council of 29th Aug,, 1698, it was ordered that ona 
half of the sums so collected, and of dues received by the kirk-session, be paid over 
kfto the general fund for the support of the poor. The other half has generally been 
applied for the relief of sudden or temporary distress. By the poor-law act (8 and 9 
vict. c. 83), it is enacted (s. 54) that in all parishes in which it has been agreed that an. 
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assessment shall be levied for the relief of the poor, all moneys arising from the ordi- 
nary church collections shall in future belong to, and be at the disposal of, the kirk- 
session ; provided, however, that they shall be applied to no purposes other than those 
to wiiich they were, in whole or in part, legally applicable before the date of the act. 
A power is reserved to the heritors to examine the accounts of the kirk-session, and 
to inquire into the manner in which the collections are applied; and the session-clerk 
is enjoined to report anually as to the application of the moneys, to the board of 
supervision. 

The collections made at dissenting meeting-houses, under which denomination Epis- 
copal chapels are included, are entirely at the disposal of the congregations. 

In England, there are no regular C. at churches as in Scotland. The alms collected 
in chapels, as well as in parish churches, during the reading of the offertory, are 
declared by the rubric to be at the disposal of the incumbent and church- wardens of the 
parish, and not of the minister or proprietor of the chapel. If the minister and church- 
wardens disagree as to the distribution of the alms, they shall he disposed of as the 
ordinary shall appoint. See Offertory. 

COLLEGE (Lat. collegium , a collection or assemblage). In its Homan signification, a 
C. signified any association of persons for a specific purpose. In many respects it was 
synonymous with corpus, a hotly or collection of members, a corporation — with univer- 
i sitas, a whole as contrasted with its parts — and with societas, a company or partnership, 

as opposed to all the members of which it was composed. A Roman 0. had a common 
chest, and it could sue and be sued in the name of its manager (actor or syndicus), just 
like an incorporation with us. It required also to be incorporated by some sort of pub- 
lic authority, springing either from the senate or the emperor. A 0. could not consist 
of fewer than three persons, according to the well-known maxim, “three make a col- 
lege” (Dig. 50, tit. 16, 1. 85). Some of these colleges were for purely mercantile pur- 
poses, hut there were others which had religious objects in view, such as the collegia pon- 
tificum , augurum , etc., and which thus made a sort of approach to a C. in the modern 
sense. With us, a C. is an incorporation, company, or society of persons, joined together 
i generally for literary or scientific purposes, and frequently possessing peculiar or exclu- 

sive privileges. See Physicians, College of; Surgeons, College of. Very often 
I in Engl and" a C. is an endowed institution connected with a university, having for its 

object" the promotion of learning. In this relation, a C. is a sub-corporation, i.e. , a mem- 
ber of the body known as the university. The constitution of a C. in this, its most 

I general and proper sense, depends wholly on the will of the founder, and on the regula- 

tions which may be imposed by the visitor (q.v.) whom he has appointed. For a more 
detailed acccount of C. in this sense, see University, Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, 
Edinburgh, etc. In Scotland and in America, the distinction between the 0, as the 
member, and the university as the body, has been lost sight of; and we consequently 
hear of the one and the other indiscriminately granting degrees, a function which in the 
English and in the original European view of "the matter belonged exclusively to the 
university. Where there is hut one C. in a university, as in the case in all the universi- 
ties of Scotland, the two bodies are of course identical, though the functions which they 
perform are different. In Germany, there are no colleges in the English sense; and 
though the universities in that country perform precisely" the same functions as in Scot- 
land, the verbal confusion between the 0. and the university is avoided by the latter 
performing the functions of both in its own name, as two separate parts of its proper 
duties. In France, C. has a meaning totally different from that which we attach to it: 

| it is a school, corresponding, however, more to the gymnasium (q.v.) of Germany than 

5 to the grammar-school of this country. All the colleges are placed under the university 

of France, to which the centralizing tendencies of that country have given a meaning 
which also differs widely from that which the term university bears in England. Bee 
'i • University of France. 

COLLEGE of ABM, See Heralds’ College. 

COLLEGE HILL, a village in Hamilton eo., Ohio, 6 m. n, of Cincinnati, the seat of 
Farmers’ college, and of the “Ohio Female College.” 
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COLLEGE of JUSTICE, in Scotland, which was formed on the model of the parlia- 

mt of Paris (n V V ertnsisf.s nf fho fiiinriuTVto’ mml nntivV /««« OAtrnm.'An xii 


pent of Paris (q.v.), consists of the supreme civil court' (see Court of Session), with all 
its members and officers. TRa tifio nwm'o fn ikw - oa. — a ~ no 


% The title occurs in the statute 1537, c. 36; and in 1540, c. 93, 

the judges are styled senators. The present members of the C. of L are. in addition to 
the judges, advocates (Anglic^, barristers), clerks of session, clerks of the hills, etc. ; 
writers to the signet, solicitors before the supreme courts (not solicitors at law), 
depute-clerks and their substitutes, etc. ; clerks of exchequer, directors of chancery and 
their depute and clerks, the writer to the privy seal and his depute, clerks to the general 
registers of sasines and homings, macers of the court of session, the keeper of the min- 
ute-hook, the keeper of the rolls of the inner and outer house, one clerk to each judge 
pne clerk to each advocate, the extractors in the register house, and the keeper of the 
advocates’ library. In addition to the above, the keeper of the judicial records the 
assistants to the principal clerks of session, the auditor of the court of session’ and 
the collector of the fee-fund, are members ex officio by 1 and 2 Geo. IV 
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COLLEGE POINT, a Tillage in Queen’s co,, N.Y., on Long Island sound, and a 
branch of the Long Island railroad, 11 in. e. of New York; pop. about 4,500. There 
are several manufactories, one very large establishment making india rubber goods. 

COLLEGES, AMERICAN, have been organized mostly according to one general 
plan. A corporation, acting under a charter granted by the legislature, has control of 
the property, appoints the instructors, makes laws for the government of the institution, 
and confers degrees. In some colleges, the trustees fill the vacancies which occur in their 
body; in others, the state appoints some or all of the board; and in an increasing number, j 
the alumni elect a certain part. In this country, the distinction between a college and a I 
university has never been sharply drawn. Some of the youngest and smallest institu- 
tions call themselves universities, and some of the oldest have out-grow T n the condition 
of the college, assuming the name of the university. 

As a large number of American colleges were established with special reference to the 
training of young men for the Christian ministry, the course of study was naturally 
arranged in accordance with that design. A century ago the studies chiefly pursued were 
Latin, Greek, mathematics in limited measure, and, in larger proportion, logic, meta- 
physics, rhetoric, and oratory. Theology received special attention during the latter part 
of the course. Towards the close of the last century, natural philosophy and astronomy 
began to be more thoroughly studied. Modern languages and physical and political science 
had hardly an assured place in the course until after the present century began. Towards 
the middle of the century, there w r as manifest an increasing dissatisfaction with the 
restricted course. Formerly there had been three distinctively marked professions — theol- 
ogy, medicine, and law; hut as new employments were developed, having the dignity and 
responsibility of professions, modifi cations in preparatory studies became necessary. To 
secure them, various methods were proposed. Some persons demanded that the course of 
study in existing colleges should be changed by dropping certain studies, so making room 
for those with new and higher claims; others desired that new studies should be added to 
the old, or that parallel courses should be established with liberty of choice between them; 
a third class believed that new institutions were required for the new studies. Much has 
been accomplished in all these directions except the first. No previously established college 
has abandoned the old course, and it is not probable that any one will. But very many 
have added to the old course elective studies which are submitted to the student’s choice. 
Parallel courses, also, have been established. The old method aims first at securing 
mental development, culture, and discipline, which may afterwards be applied to the 
chosen course of life. The new makes immediate preparation for that course its first 
aim, and is satisfied to have mental discipline and culture as the incidental yet the assured 
result of the studies pursued. In most of the new institutions of the west, there are 
several courses of study, among which students are allowed their choice. The older 
colleges of the east, even the oldest, are impelled to follow in the same path. They have 
all, for some time past, given a limited range of. elective studies during the latter half of 
the course. In 1869, Harvard extended the liberty of choice through' three out of the four 
years. The movement has reached beyond the Atlantic, even the university of Oxford, 
where the supremacy which Latin and Greek had maintained for centuries has been 
broken. In 1872, the statutes were amended so as to include mathematics, natural 
science, natural history, jurisprudence, and theology, among the subjects in which can- 
didates for degrees may be examined, and to allow a wide range both in subjects and 
authors, on which the examination may he passed. The latitude of choice is even greater 
than in most American colleges. 

Besides elective courses in a college, separate colleges have been established exclu- 
sively for scientific and practical studies. Some of these are. departments of existing 
colleges, e.g., the scientific schema m Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and Lafayette colleges ; 
and some are independent, e.g., ine institute of technology, in Boston, and the Stevens 
institute at Hoboken, and the agricultural and industrial colleges endowed under the 
congressional grants of 1862. These changes are partly the result and partly the cause 
of tiie great development of physical science which marks the present generation. The 
science of matter, as distinct from the science of man and of mind, now importunately 
demands a high place in public regard. Yet the old science cannot be driven out. It has 
a sphere into which nothing can intrude. The greater the increase of material knowl- 
edge, the more will mental and spiritual attainments ultimately be required. The wisest 
friends of metaphysical study, therefore, view with no disfavor the splendid augmenta- 
tion of facilities for physical investigation. 

Examinations at college, when designed as tests of comparative scholarship, are now, 
from the beginning of the course to the end, conducted in writing and by means of 
questions furnished alike to the whole class and at the same time. This method com - 
mends itself by its fairness to every mind; yet “ examination papers” are scarcely more 
than one generation old. 

Separate colleges for the education of women have been established with great suc- 
cess. But because of the inadequacy of these, at least in point of numbers, many persons 
are debating the question — Shall not young women be admitted into the same institu- 
tions and be taught in the same classes with young men? On the affirmative side it is 
maintained that as the sexes are associated together In the employments of childhood and 
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of mature life with safety and advantage, so may they be in acquiring their education. 
Those who take the negative side reply that this is the period during which their asso- 
ciation together is attended with the greatest dangers, and is most in need of restrictions, 
which cannot, in general, be fully maintained during the exercises of college life. 

COLLEGIANTS, a sect in Holland who called their assemblies colleges. They 
rejected creeds, had no regular ministry, nor any form of church government. They 
adopted baptism by immersion, but their communion was open to all. They were not 
unlike the Plymouth Brethren of the present day. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCHES— so called from having a college or chapter, consisting of 
a deaii and canons, attached to them — differ from cathedrals in that the see of the 
bishop is at the latter. The service is or should be the same in both. They are under 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese in which they are situated, and lie exercises 
visitorial powers over them. Those remaining in England are Westminster, W indsor, 
Wolverhampton, Heytesbury, Southwell, Middleham; also Brecon in Wales, and Galway 
in Ireland. Bipon and Manchester have been constituted the cathedrals of the new 
dioceses. Some churches called collegiate (as Beverley) have no chapters. 

COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN, PRIVATE (familiarly known as 
the “ Harvard Annex”). For several years prior to 1879, the question of the higher 
education of women had fixed the attention of a small circle of friends of Harvard 
college, including a portion of its alumni and instructors. The opening of many other 
colleges to the entrance of women, and the founding of several more for their exclusive 
advantage, naturally raised the question whether Harvard should not take some part in 
a movement which 'was exciting so profound an interest both in this country and in 
Europe. The opposition to admitting women to the college was based on cherished 
traditions, and strengthened by fears that could not be lightly disregarded. Yet it was 
felt that in some way the superior advantages of Harvard should be made available to 
those women that sought them. The parents of one family, w r ho had the subject much 
at heart, after consultation and inquiry, happily succeeded in devising a plan which 
quickly commended itself to leading members of the faculty, and which has been 
executed with satisfactory results. The plan, in brief, was, to provide for. women a 
course of private study, under the direction, voluntarily given, of the most distinguished 
members of the faculty; and to give to those who successfully pursued this course 
certificates of their proficiency. Some of the most eminent and conservative friends of 
the college gave this plan their hearty concurrence, and the professors whose co-opera- 
tion was most desired offered their assistance. It was seen that an experiment of the 
highest importance could thus be made without involving the college itself in responsi- 
bility or alarming its most conservative supporters. Every step in execution of the 
plan was carefully and deliberately taken. A board of managers, composed of ladies of 
the highest social standing, was formed. The president of the college was duly informed 
of the whole project, and his advice carefully weighed. A committee of five of the 
professors was appointed as an advisory board, with instructions to establish a working 
scheme, lay out the courses of study, and fix the conditions for the admission of students. 
When due preparations had been made, the lady managers issued a circular explaining 
the plan, and stating that further information as to the qualifications required of pupils, 
with the names of the instructors in any branch of study, might be had upon application 
to their secretary or any one of their number. The requisitions for admission were estab- 
lished by taking as standard the Harvard examinations for the admission of freshmen. 
April 9, 1878, a second circular was sent out, in which the conditions of admission were 
definitely stated for the academic years 1879-80 and 1880-81, with the announcement that 
the courses, if successful, would be continued. “ Any one,” said the circular, “will be 
admitted to the instruction here afforded who passes satisfactorily in any eight of the 
following subjects: 1. English; 2 . Physical geography; 3. Botany or physics ; \ Mathe- 
matics, including arithmetic, algebra through equations, of the first degree, proportions, 
fractions, and common divisor; 5. Mathematics, including algebra through quadratics 
and plane geometry; 6. History; 7. French; 8. German; 9^ Latin; 10. Greek. Examine 
to be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati; beginning May 
28, lb <9. Regular fee for examination, $15, Fee for a year’s instruction, $200.” 
Arrangements were proposed also for special students in selected branches, and for 
advanced studies. Applications came in rapidly, and 27 women, most of whom desired 
to take advanced studies, were admitted. Twenty-four courses of instruction were 
given during the first year by eight professors, seven assistant professors, and eight 
instructors. The college recitation rooms were not used by the lady students. Two 
ladies, living near the college, generously opened their houses to the “ annex,” one giving 
up her library for recitations, the other her parlor as a consulting-room. Thus without 
any departure from the privacy of home life, the ladies pursued their studies’ with no 
excitement in or around the college. It was feared that the presence of the lady readers 
bbrary, side by side with the young men, might lead to unpleasant consequences* 
but the young lady who most frequented the place testified that the courtesy of the 
college students was all that could be desired. It may possibly be discovered in the 
future that the same courtesy is to be depended upon if the lady students should be 
admitted to the recitation room as well as the library. The “annex” has more than 
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of typographical errors; tliat many, in cases where the author's meaning was doubtful* 
displayed very remarkable ingenuity; but that others darkened texts which, save to a 
commentator, were transparent enough. Later, it was even alleged by some that C. 
had himself written the marginal emendations in a feigned hand. In 1866, he com- 
menced a series of reprints of our early poets and pamphleteers. His last work is his 
Bibliographical Account of Rare Books (I860). 

COLLIMATOR, and COLLIM ATION, in astronomy, determining the zenith point 
on a vertical circle without using the plumb lino, the spirit level, or any reflecting sur* 

; face, and that too at any moment of time. There are two kinds of 'collimators, the 

horizontal, and the vertical. The horizontal collimator is a telescope of small dimen- 
sions, firmly attached to a cast-iron plate floating on mercury, and having a cross wire 
in its focus. A telescope thus arranged, when placed on the surface of a basin of mer- 
cury, will always assume a horizontal position. By illuminating the cross wires the 
rays from them" will issue parallel, and may always therefore be brought to a focus by 
the object-glass of any other telescope; in which they will form the image of any celes- 
tial object" in their direction. The vertical collimator consists of a vessel of mercury 
| towards which the object-glass of a telescope, attached to a circle or transit instrument, 

may be directed, so that the cross wires in its focus may be reflected in the mercury. 
The wires of the instrument are illuminated by a lamp placed laterally so that the rays 
from the lamp may be conducted to the wires without entering the eye of the observer; 
the telescope is then directed to the surface of the mercury. The rays issue from the 
wires in parallel lines, and are reflected back to the object-glass, which is enabled to 
collect them again to its focus. By this means a reflected image of the cross wires is 
formed which indicates the vertical position of the tube with great accuracy, 
j COLLIN, a co. of n.e. Texas, watered by one of the branches of Trinity river; 870 

sq.m.; pop. '80, 25,985 — 1979 colored. Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief 
occupations. Co. seat, McKinney, 

COLLIN', or Kolin', a town of Bohemia, picturesquely situated on the left bank of 
the Elbe, about 89 m. e.s.e. of Prague, on the railway between that place and Vienna. 
It is surrounded by walls, is well built, and has an qld castle, and manufactures of cot- 
ton and potash. Carnelians, garnets, and topazes are found in the neighborhood, and 
polished here. Pop. 9,460. In the vicinity was fought, in 1757, the famous battle in 
which Frederick the great was defeated by the allied Austrian and Saxon armies under 
marshal Daun. 

COL'LHTE is a term applied to common gelatine, or glue (q.v.). 

OOLLINGWOQD, a t. in Simcoe co., province of Ontario, Canada, on the Georgian 
bay ; pop. ’70, 2,829. It is important as the terminus of the Northern railway on the line 
of travel to and from lake Superior. 

COLLINGWCfeD, m Australia, a spburb of the city of Melbourne, on the n.e. 
toward Yarra Yarra, having a pop. of nearly 20,000. There are many public buildings 
and manufactories. 

COL'XXHOrWOOB, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord, w T as b. at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 26th 
Sept., 1750. Sent to sea as a midshipman at the age of eleven, his life thenceforth, 
with the exception of some half-dozen years, was spent wholly on board ship. He was 
an intimate friend of Nelson, wdiom he followed up the ladder of promotion step by 
step, until Nelson’s death left the topmost round vacant for himself. Among the great 
| naval victories in which C. bore a prominent part, were those of lord How r e off Brest in 

June, 1794; of lord Jervis off cepe St. Vincent in 1797; and of Trafalgar m 1805, where 
1 he held the second command. In the last-named engagement, his ship w T as the first to 

j breakthrough the line of the combined French and Spanish fleets; and after Nelson 

7 had received his death-wound, lie assumed the chief direction, and completed gloriously 

:j the triumph which had been so daringly commenced. A peerage was his reward for 

{ his gallant conduct in this battle. After several years’ able service in the Mediterra- 

; nean, C. died at sea Mar. 7, 1810. He was a thorough seaman, unsurpassed, if not 

indeed unequaled, by any officer in the navy. He never permitted his ardent courage 
■ to outrun his cool judgment. At once firm and mild in command, the seamen appro- 

priately called him their father; while his private virtues and generous kind nature 
endeared him to all who came in contact with him as equals. 

COLLINS, Anthony, an able free-thinking writer on religious questions, was b, in 
1676, at Heston, near Hounslow, in Middlesex. He studied at Eton, and afterwards at 
King’s college, Cambridge. In 1707, lie published his Essay Concerning the Use of 
Human Reason ; and in 1709, his Priestcraft in Perfection , etc., which fluttered the 
churchmen of that time exceedingly. The controversy excited by this last work 
induced C. to write his Historical arid Critical Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles. His 
next wrork was a Vindication of the Divine Attributes, in reply to the archbishop of 
Dublin, who asserted the compatibility of divine predestination and human freedom. 
C. was a philosophical necessitarian, and afterwards advocated his opinions more fully 
; in his Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Liberty and Necessity (1715). In 1711, he went 

to Hollafid, where he made the friendship of Le Clerc and other eminent literati. On 
| return to England, he published his Discourse on Free-thinking , the best known and 
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fclie most important of all liis works. In 1718, he was made treasurer for the eo. of 
Essex- and in 1724, appeared his Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, which 
gave occasion to no less than thirty-five replies. Two years later, he defended himself 
m his Scheme of Literal Prophecy; and in 1727, published his last work, A Reply to Dr, 
Roger's Eight Sermons on the Necessity of Revelation and the Truth of Christianity. 0. 
died in Dec., 1729. He was a friend and correspondent of Locke, who declared that 
“ C. had as much love of the truth for the truth’s sake, as ever he had met with in any- 
body.” His character for integrity and benevolence stood very high. 

COLLINS, Mobtimek, 1827-76; an English poet and novelist, early engaged ia 
journalism in London. In 1835, he published a volume of lyrics, and ten years later 
his first novel. Who is the Heir? and another volume of verse. The Inn of Strangs 
Meetings , was issued in 1871, and the next year he produced his longest poem, The 
British Birds , a Communication from the Ghost of Aristophanes, He was a prolific con- 
tributor to journals and magazines, and wrote several other novels, of which Sweet Anne 
Page was very popular. 

O0LLINS, William, a poet of considerable merit and reputation, was b, Dec. 25, 
1721, at Chichester, where his father was a hatter. He received his education at Win- 
chester college and Oxford. In 1742, he published a small volume containing the 
Oriental Eclogues, and the Epistle Ho Sir Thomas Hanmer, These are not so character- 
istic of his- genius as his later writings. Although the publication was not attended 
with success, he resolved upon a literary career, and with this object went to London 
in 1744. Here, from time to time, he published other poems, chiefly consisting of odes; 
hut misfortunes, occasioned chiefly by his own indolence and irresolution, finally ren- 
dered him a prey to melancholy, which at times deepened into insanity. This has 
imparted an interest to his memory which his works alone might not have been able to 
excite. Pie died at Chichester in 1756. The poems which he has left are comparatively 
few; but they entitle him to no mean rank among the poets of the 18th century. He 
was essentially a lyrical poet ; and it is upon his odes that his reputation is principally 
founded. ^ All his best qualities are exhibited in the well-known ode on 2 he Passions — a 
poem which, at the time it was written, was undoubtedly one of the finest odes in the 
language. The personification of the passions is true and striking, and the variation of 
the measure is well adapted to the various emotions to he expressed. Among liis other 
pieces may be mentioned the odes To Liberty, To Mercy , To Evening, Ode written in 
1745, and the first part of the ode To Fear. 

C0LLIIT3, William, it. a., a distinguished English artist, wash, in Great Tichfield 
street, London, Sept. 18, 1787. C. early displayed" a decided taste for art. In 1807, he 
entered the royal academy as a student, and in the same year he exhibited two pic- 
tures at the academy’s exhibition. At first, necessity obliged him to devoie himself to 
portraits, but money coming in rapidly, lie was soon able to give his genius its bent; 
and his children swinging on gates, liis children gazing in delighted wonderment on 
the newly discovered nest, his coast- scenes, his groups of prawn- fishers, his shrimpers 
on the ebbed sea-beach, drew admiring eyes as they hung on the academy walls, and 
brought remunerative prices. 0. was elected b.a. in 1820. In 18110, he visited Italy, 
and remained there nearly two years, studying the great masters, and sketching monks 
and peasants, and groups of bronzed children. In 1839, he sent to the academy several 
Italian pictures, which were greatly admired. His attempts in another direction— 
“ Our Saviour with the Doctors in the Temple” (exhibited in 1840), and “The Two 
Disciples at Emmaus” (1841) — were not particularly successful, and he wisely fell back 
on his green fields, his sea-beaches, his rustics, and his children at their games. His 
death took place in London on the 17th Eeb., 1847. 

COLLINS, William Wilkie, son of the preceding, was b. in 1825, and was educated 
for the bar. He is widely known as a novelist and miscellaneous writer. He- is a 
great master of mystery, and can so hide a secret in a wrappage of circumstance, that, 
before it is discovered, the whole tissue must be unrolled. Several of his works are 
models of construction; and in working out his plots, he diverges neither to left nor 
right, indulging neither in irrelevant pathos nor description. His principal works are 
Antonina; Basil; Hide and Ceek; After Hark; The Dead Secret; and The Woman in 
White (I860) ; Ho Fame; My Miscellanies; Armadale; The Moonstone; Man and Wife (1870); 
The Hew. Mdgdalen (187S) ; and The Law and the Lady (1875). 

OOLLINSON, Petek, 1693-1768; an English botanist, a member of the society of 
Friends, lie corresponded with Benjamin Franklin, Cadwallader Golden, and other 
men of science of the period, and is said to have sent to Franklin the first electrical 
machine known in America. One of his pursuits was the naturalization of plants, 
flowers, and trees. He sent English plants to America and brought American plants to 
his own country, successfully introducing many new species. He is also credited with 
first suggesting grape cultivation in Virginia. 

COLLISION, in mechanics, the meeting of two bodies, one or both of which are at 
the time m. motion. The motion or velocity of the bodies after the contact depends 
ppon their firmness, or solidity. If perfectly incompressible, they will move together 
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as one body; if elastic, they will be more or less compressed, but will resume their shape, 
and the motion will depend upon the amount of force created by the collision. 


COLLISIONS of VESSELS. To prevent vessels running against .one another in pass- 
ing, there is a. “rule of the road” (q.v,) at sea as well as on land. The Trinity house 
lays down regulations which, though not having the force of law, are recognized by the 
admiralty, and govern the decisions in cases of collision. In general, they are analo- 
gous to the rules observed by pedestrians in crowded thoroughfares, and by vehicles on 
highways. It is at night that the danger of collision is greatest; and hence the neces- 
sity for a well-arranged system of lights and other precautions. Of 3,590 casualties of 
all kinds on and near the coasts of the United Kingdom in 1874-75, 059 were due to col- 
lisions; of these 61 resulted in total loss. The average of the results of collisions for the 
10 years 1865-75, gives : total loss, 81f ; partial damage, 34o-$y. 

COLLISION OF VESSELS (ante). If a collision happens without fault, and no 
blame can be charged to those in charge of either vessel, each party must hear its own 
loss. In case both parties are at fault, neither can have relief at common lav/ ; but 
maritime courts aggregate the damage to both vessels and their cargoes, and divide the 
amount equally between the two. In case of inscrutable fault, that is, by a fault of 
those in charge of one or both vessels, and yet under such circumstances that it is 
impossible to learn who is at fault, the rule of equal division is also adopted. Where 
the fault is on the part of one vessel and no fault on the other, the owners of the vessel 
at fault must bear their own loss, and are also liable for the damage to the other vessel. 
In some cases the personal liability of owners is limited to the value of the vessel and 
freight. Strict laws, rules, signals, etc,, are adopted by all nations to prevent collision, 
(Sec Navigation, Laws of, ante.) But, no matter how exacting be the rules, cases 
will occur when their following would result in disaster. No vessel should unneces- 
sarily incur the probability of collision by strict adherence to the rules. If it is clearly 
in the power of one vessel to avoid collision by departing from the rules, she will be 
held bound to do so; but a vessel is not required to depart from the rule when she 
cannot do so without danger. A proper lookout must be kept ; the absence of such a 
lookout is in itself evidence of negligence. In some cases certain lights must be kept. 
Losses of the injured vessel by~collision are within the ordinary policy of insurance; 
but when the collision is the fault of the insured vessel, or of both vessels, the insurer is 
not ordinarily liable for injury done to the other vessel which may be decreed against the 
vessel insured; but recent policies provide that the insurer shall be liable in such case. 
Undue speed on the part of a steamer in a dark night, or in thick weather, or in crowded 
thoroughfares of commerce, will render the steamer liable for damages occasioned by 
collision; and it is no excuse to plead that the steamer was carrying the mails. Where 
a pilot is lawfully in charge of a vessel, he only is responsible for damages; but it must 
be shown that the collision was due to his fault. 


COLLODION (Gr. kollao , to stick). This substance, on its first introduction, employed 
in surgery as a preservative of wounds, etc., from contact of air, by means of the tena- 
cious and transparent film which it leaves on evaporation— and now, also, in a slightly 
modified, form, remarkable as the basis. of a highly sensitive process for taking pictures 
by the agency of light— may be defined as a solution of pyroxylin# in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether, to which is added, for photographic operations, a small quantity of some 
soluble iodide, bromide, or chloride. 

The first step in making C. is the preparation of pyroxyline: Take 10 fluid 074. of 
sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1.84, in a dish; add 12 fluid drams of water, and 10 fluid 
oz. of nitric acid, specific gravity 1.45; and raise the temperature to 140° by immersing 
the dish in boiling water. One oz. of pure linen or paper should now be immersed in 
small pieces at a time, keeping the mixture in motion until the liquid is nearly absorbed 
by the linen or paper. 

The action having continued for about ten minutes, the contents of the dish should 
be plunged into a vessel containing a large quantity of water, which should be speedily; 
poured off and repeatedly changed, unLil the linen or paper is so thoroughly washed 
as not to give the slightest indication of acid to the most delicate test-paper, after : 
which it should be slowly dried at a low temperature, and preserved in a glass" bottle 
for use. 


One hundred and four grains of the pyroxyline thus prepared are dissolved in a 
mixture of 16 oz. of pure sulphuric ether, and 2 oz: alcohol, specific gravity .840; and to 
this mixture are added 48 grains iodide of cadmium, 30 grains iodide of potassium, and 
25 grains bromide of cadmium, dissolved in 4 oz. of alcohol, of specific gravity .84o! 0, 

thus prepared should, after becoming clear by subsidation, yield a rich creamy film of 
iodide and bromide of silver on immersion in the nitrate bath. 

Tlie foregoing formula yields a C. very suitable for taking what are termed negative 
impressions in the camera; but when it is desired to take positive pictures, cotton wool 
should be substituted for linen or paper in the preparation of the pyroxyline, and the 
iodizing solution should contain iodide of ammonium instead of iodide of potassium. 
It is important also that the alchol employed should be free from organic impurities in 
the shape of fusel and grain oils, small traces of which mar the" purity of the hi^h 
light m a positive, though their presence is comparatively harmless in a negative pho- 
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tograph. For tlie details of manipulation involved in, and apparatus required for, 
the practice of the C. process, the reader is referred to the excellent treatise by Mr, Hard- 
wich on that subject. 


C0LL0 BI05I2ED PAPER PROCESS. Paper being substituted for glass in this pro- 
cess, as a basis upon which to support the him, a great increase in portability is arrived 
at, as the sensitive sheets may be carried in a portfolio, and employed in the same man- 
ner as dry collodion plates. There are difficulties, however, in the way of its successful 
practice, which have prevented it from, becoming' as popular as it deserves to be. The 
following is a brief summary of the manipulations. Mr. Corbin, the inventor of the 
process, ascertained that a peculiar collodion was requisite, the formula of which is as 
follows; ether, 650 parts; alcohol, 850 parts; pyroxyliue, 15 parts; iodine, 1£ parts. The 
collodion so prepared is poured on the glass in the usual way, and sensitized in a bath 
containing only 1 per cent of nitrate silver, and a £ per cent of nitric acid. The 
plate having remained in this bath about 2 minutes, is withdrawn, and freely washed 
with water; it is then immersed in a solution of 1 per cent of iodide of potassium, to 
insure the complete decomposition of the wdiole of the free nitrate of silver not removed 
by the washing. A piece of negative paper is now coated •with a solution of gelatine, 
containing 6 parts of gelatine to 100 parts water; the dimensions of the paper should be 
rather less than the glass, and the gelatinized side is brought into contact with the collo- 
dion film in a dish of water, any intervening water being expelled by passing a glass rod 
lightly over it. _ The edges of the collodion him which project beyond the paper are 
folded back on it, and the film and paper removed together. The now collodionized 
paper is laid, film uppermost, on a glass plate, coated with a preservative solution, com- 
posed of equal parts of albumen and honey, diluted sufficiently to enable it to flow freely 
over the paper. The film is lastly sensitized in a solution of nitrate of silver, 5 parts; 
glacial acetic acid, 5 parts; water, 100 parts; it is then freely washed as before in water, 
and hung up to dry. As it is apt to wrinkle in drying, it should be attached by all four 
corners to two lines, running one under the other. 

COLLORE'DO, the name of an Austrian .family, a branch of the house of Yfaldsee, 
dating from the 11th century. They were distinguished in the thirty years’ war, in the 
Siege of Gandia, and in diplomacy in all parts of Europe. 

O0LLOT D’HERROIS, Jean Marie, one of those men who gained an infamous noto- 
riety in connection with the first French revolution, was b. in Paris, 1750. Originally a 
provincial actor, the revolutionary movement attracted him to Paris, where his impu- 
dence, his loud voice, and his Almanack clu Fere Gerard , which obtained the prize of 
the Jacobin club, secured for him public recognition, and he was elected to the national 
Convention as one of the deputies for Paris. His general ferocity marked him out as a 
fit person for the presidency of the convention, to which he was appointed June 13, 
1798, and as a member of the murderous committee of public safety. Sent by Robes- 
pierre to Lyons, in Nov., 1798, C. took bloody revenge on the inhabitants for having 
once hissed him off the stage in the theater. Not less than 1600 persons were destroyed 
by the guillotine and by discharges of grape-shot. An attempt made to assassinate* C. 
(May 28, 1794) served only to increase his popularity, and thus excited the envy of 
Robespierre, who determined to destroy so formidable a rival. C. therefore took a 
prominent part in the overthrow of Robespierre and his party in July, 1794, but the 
reaction following this event proved fatal to himself. C. was expelled from the con- 
vention, and in Mar., 1795, was sentenced to deportation to Cayenne, where he caught 
a fever, and died in great agony, Jan. 8, 1796. Besides revolutionary pamphlets, C. 
wrote a great number of dramas, now utterly forgotten. 

COXiIiTT'SIQR, an agreement between two or more persons to defraud. The law 
abhors O., and consequently it has the effect of voiding every transaction which is 
founded upon it. Arrangements between bankrupts and creditors whom they wish to 
favor, on the eve of bankruptcy, are amongst the most frequent instances of C., and one 
of the leading objects of all systems of bankrupt law has been to defeat them. In 
England, C. is spoken of as “a deceitful agreement or contract between two or more 
persons, for the one to bring an action against the other, to some evil purpose, as to 
defraud a third person of his right.” — Tomlin's Dictionary . But there is no limit to the 
circumstances in which the occurrence of C. is conceivable in any country. 

COLLYER, Robert, b. England, 1828. He emigrated to the United States in 1847, 
and became a Methodist minister. In 1850, he adopted Unitarian views, and soon 
became one of the most famous preachers of that denomination. From 1859 to 1879 he 
was pastor of the Church of the Unity, Chicago. He is at present in charge of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York city. He is also widely known as a lecturer. 

COLMAN, Benjamin, d.d., 1678-1747; b. Boston; graduate of Harvard, 1692. He 
was the first pastor of the Brattle street church in Boston, holding the place until his 
death, a period of nearly 50 years. He was chosen president of Harvard college, but 
declined the office. His sermons and some poems were published. 

COL'MAK, Georoe, commonly called “the Elder,” a dramatic author and theatrical 
manager of last century, was b. at Florence about 1733. In 1760, his first dramatic 
piece, entitled Polly Honeycomb , was produced at Drury lane with great success. Next 
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year, lie gave to the world his comedy of The Jealous Wife , and in conjunction with 
Mr. Garrick, he in 1766, wrote The Clandestine Marriage. In 1761, lie became one of 
the purchasers of Co vent Garden theater, and held the office of acting manager for 
seven years, after which period he sold his share. In 1777, he purchased the theater ia 
the Haymarket from Mr. Foote. In 1785, he was attacked by palsy, and never 
recovered; he died Aug. 14, 1794. 0. was an industrious author; besides poetry and 

translations, he wrote and adapted upwards of 80 dramatic pieces. 

COLMAN, George, “ the Younger,” son of the preceding, wash. Oct. 21, 1762. His 
bent lay in the same direction as his father’s, during whose illness he acted as manager 
of the ilaymarket theater; and on the death of the elder Colman, George III. trans- 
ferred the patent to his son. C. held, for a considerable time, the office of examiner of 
plays. In industry, he rivaled his father, and he received large sums for liis dramatic 
writings, some of which continue in possession of the stage. He was twice married, 
and died on the 26th Oct., 1826. His last literary work was Memoirs published in two 
volumes. 

COLMAN, Henry, 1785-1849; b. Boston; graduate of Dartmouth; minister of a 
Congregational church at Hiiigham from 1807 to 1820; and from 1825 to 1831, Unitarian 
pastor in Salem. He was agricultural commissioner for Massachusetts, and published 
(after a trip to Europe) “ Agricultural and Rural Economy in France , Belgium, Holland , 
and Switzerland; European Agricultural and Rural Economy; European Life and Man- 
ners , in Letters to Friends; and also reports on the silk culture, and on the agriculture 
of Massachusetts. * 

COLMAN, Samuel, b. Maine, 1882; an artist noted for American and foreign 
landscapes. 

COLMAE, a city Ceded to France in 1697, and repossessed by Germany since 1870, 
the capital of upper Alsace, stands on a plain near the Vosges, 41 m. n.n.e. of Strasburg. 
A stream of water from the Laueh and Fecht, at the confluence of which the town- 
stands, flows through and keeps the streets clean. Among the principal buildings of C. 
are the cathedral, the Dominican church, the college, court-house, and town-house. C. 
is a busy place — one of the chief seats of the cotton manufacture in Alsace. Water, 
being abundant, is the principal motive power in driving the machinery, but steam is 
also employed to a considerable extent. Other manufactures are paper, leather, ribbons, 
and hosiery. 0. is an old place, having been raised to the rank of a city in 1220, About 
the end of that century, it was made a free town, and rapidly became one of the most 
prosperous in upper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its fortifications were razed in 1073 by 
Louis XIV. .Pleasant boulevards now occupy their place. Pop. ’75, 28,778. 

COLNE, a t. in the e. of Lancashire, on a high ridge near the source of the Calder, a 
western branch of the Kibble, 32 m. n.e. of Manchester, at the junction of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire and Midland railways. It has manufactures of cotton calicoes and 
mousseliues-de-laine. Coal, slate, and lime abound in the vicinity. Pop. ’71, 7,885. 
C is an ancient place, by some supposed to be the Colunio of the Eomans. Many 
Komau coins have been found here. As early as the beginning of the 14th c., it was 
the seat of woolen manufactures. 

COLOCO 'LO, a large cat, native to the n. part of South America. It is wild and very 
ferocious, making great havoc among monkeys and other small animals, 

COL'OCYNTH (Gr, Jcolokynt/m ), a well-known medicine, much used as a purgative is 
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is nearly allied to the cucumber (q.v.). It is common in Asia, Africa, and Spain which 
last country supplies no small part of the C. of commerce. The fruit is gathered when 
it begins to turn yellow, peeled, and dried quickly either in a stove or in the sun It is 
chiefly in the form of a dried extract that it is used in medicine. It owes its properties 
to a bitter principle called colocynthine, which is more or less abundantly present in the 
fni . 1 , t 5.. of the S'ourd family. ^ It is a curious fact, hut to which there are many 


. v/. Ao ovuiBwmcs given iu nit; u range goura- (cucumua auranm), ''Some- 

times cultivated as an ornamental plant in our gardens, on account of its globose, deep 
orange fruit. The pulp of the fruit possesses the properties of G, but in a milder decree. 

C. is generally administered in the form of pills, in which the extract is associated 
with aloes, scammony, and in some cases with calomel, or with extract of hyoscyamns. 
in small doses, the G acts as a safe and useful purgative; and when accompanied by 
hvoscyaraus, the. latter prevents much of the pain and griping which are attendant on 
Uie use of C. by itself. In large doses, C. is a poison. 

OOIOC'ZA, or Kalocsa, a t. of Hungary, situated on the left bank of the Danube, 68 
id oAb -Festh. it has an archiepiscopal palace or castle, and a cathedral. Pop ’’69 
™ oare . chiefly engaged in the fisheries on the Danube, and in the breeding of 
cattie. There is a steam-packet station at Colocza. ' 
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COLOGNE WATER. See Eatt be Cologne, ante. 

COLOGNE YELLOW is a pigment composed of 2 parts of yellow chromate of lead, 
1 of sulphate of lead, apd 7 of sulphate of lime or gypsum. 

COLOMBA'NG, San, a t. of n. Italy, in the province of Milan, on the right bank 
of the Lambro, about 10 m. s. of Lodi. It is situated in the midst of hills, In which 
are found porphyry, feldspar, and fine red granite, and also limestone containing, 
numerous fossils. Pop. 6,000. 
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COLOGNE' (Ger, Koln; the Oolonia Agrippina of the Romans), a city and free port on 
the left bank of the Rhine, in lat. 50° 56' u., long. 6° 58' east. Formerly an independent 
city of the German empire, it is now the capital of Rhenish Prussia, O. is a fortress of 
the first rank, forming a semicircle, with the Rhine as its chord, and the town of Leutz 
on the opposite bank "as a t6te-du-pont. It is connected with this suburb by a bridge of 
boats, and a fine iron bridge 1362 ft. in length, for railway and carriage traffic. Pop. ’71, 
129,233, only 16,746 of whom were Protestants; (1875) 135,518. The streets are mostly 
narrow and crooked. The public buildings are numerous, including a number of educa- 
tional and of charitable institutions. The church of St. Ursula is noted as the place 
where are preserved the bones of 11,000 virgins, companions of St. Ursula, w T ho, accord- 
ing to the legend, were slaughtered at O. by the Huns, because they refused to break 
their vows of chastity. In the “golden chamber” are the coffin of the saint, and the 
skulls of a few of lier most favored maidens incased in silver. The church of St. 
Gereon, the first portion of which was founded in 1066, boasts of the possession of the 
bones of St. Gereon, and of the 6,000 Theban martyrs slain during Diocletian’s persecu- 
tion. The church of St. Peter is celebrated for the altar-piece of the crucifixion of St. 
Peter by Rubens, and that of the Minorites for containing the tomb of the famous scho- 
lastic, Duns Scotus. The chief object of interest in the city, however, as w T elI as its 
greatest ornament, is the cathedral, one of the noblest specimens of Gothic architecture 
in Europe. This cathedral is said to have had its origin in an erection by archbishop 
Ilildebold, during the reign of Charlemagne in 814. Frederic, the red-bearded, bestowed 
upon it, in 1162, the bones of the three holy kings, which lie took from Milan, and this 
gift contributed greatly to the increase of its importance. The bones are retained as 
precious relics to this day; but the old structure was burned in 1248; according to some 
accounts, the present cathedral was begun in the same year, but others fix the date of 
i its commencement in 1270-75. To whom the design of this noble building is to be 
ascribed, is uncertain. The choir, the first part completed, was consecrated in 1322. 
The work was carried on, sometimes more actively, sometimes more slowly, till the era 
of the reformation, when it was suspended ; and during the subsequent centuries, not 
only was nothing done to advance it, but what had been already executed, was not prop- 
erly kept in repair. In the beginning of the present century, however, attention was 
directed to its unrivaled beauties, and it has since become the subject of an enthusiasm 
extending over all Germany, and which has given birth to a multitude of associations for 
the supply of the necessary funds to repair and complete it according to the original design. 
Funds have also been forthcoming from other parts of Europe. On Sept. 4, 1842, the 
king of Prussia, who had contributed largely to the funds, laid the foundation stone of 
the transept, since which time great progress has been made. The naves, aisles, and 
transepts were opened in 1848. The magnificent s. portal was completed in 1859, and 
the n. has also been finished ; and in 18607 the iron central spire was added. With the 
exception of the towers, the whole was finally completed in Oct., 1868. The body of 
the church measures 500 ft. in length, and 230 ft. in breadth. The towers, when fin- 
ished, wilt he upwards of 500 ft. in height. The cost of the restoration is estimated at 
£750,000. — The situation of the city is extremely favorable for commerce, and it has 
long possessed a considerable and increasing importance in this respect. Various 
branches of manufacture are carried on, of which the chief are the making of beet sugar, 
tobacco, glue, carpets, soap, leather, furniture, pianos, chemicals, and spirits of wine, 
besides the characteristic manufacture of eau-de-Cologne (q.v.). In 1876, 6,670 vessels 
and boats traded at the quays of Cologne. C. has extensive and important railway con- 
nections. — The city was founded by the ubii, about 37 b.c., and was at first called U bio- 
rum opjpiclum: but a colony being planted here in 50 a.d. by Agrippina, the wife of the 
emperor Claudius, it received the name of Colonia Agrippina. At the partition of the 
Frank monarchy in 511, it was included in Australia; and by a treaty in 870, was united 
to the German empire. It entered the league of the Hanse towns in the beginning of 
the 18th c., and contended with Lubeek for the first rank. It was at a very early period 
the seat of a bishopric, which was elevated, in the end of the 8th c., into an archbish- 
opric, and the archbishops acquired considerable territories, some of them distinguish- 
ing themselves as politicians and warriors. They took their place amongst the princes and 
electors of the empire, but were involved in a protracted contest with "the citizens of C., 
who asserted against them the independence of the city, and the archi episcopal residence 
was therefore removed to Bonn. The archbishopric was secularized in 1801, "when the 
city also lost its independence, and the congress of Vienna did not attempt to restore to 
it its former character, but assigned the whole territories to Prussia. The archbishop, 
therefore has not now tlie political rights and power that belonged to his predecessors. 
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COLQM'BIA, immediately after the war of independence, was a term which 
embraced all that now belongs to the three republics of Venezuela, United States 
of Colombia, and Ecuador, being the entire n. of South America, and the extreme 
s. of what is geographically distinguished as Central America. Independently of the 
singular difficulties of communication, and of the resulting absence of anything like 
natural unity, this unwieldy state contained, from the beginning, the cause of its own 
dissolution in the national character of its inhabitants. So long as union was nec- 
essary to meet external dangers, C. maintained an imposing attitude in the eyes of 
the world; hut, gradually, sectional interests and political jealousies did their work, 
and, at last, about 1830/ the ill-assorted elements of the confederation were separated 
* forever. 

COLOMBIA, United States op, the official title, since 1861, of what was for- 
merly called New Granada (q.v.). 

COLOM BO, the capital of Ceylon, an episcopal city and seat of government, is sit- 
uated on the western side of the island, in 6 U 59' n. lat., and 80° 4' e. long., near a 
rocky headland, the Jam extremum of Ptolemy, by which the mariners of antiquity 
steered for the port of Galle. The modern fortifications of C., which were constructed 
by the Dutch, include, on the land- side, four bastions with counterscarps and ravelins, 
and, towards the sea, seven batteries. Except the military officers, few Europeans 
reside within the fort. Colpetty, a beautiful suburb, shaded by groves of the cocoa-nut 
palm, is a favorite retreat. Here, the houses are chiefly of one story, with broad veran- 
dahs. The large and lofty rooms are furnished with punkahs, floored with tiles, and, 
for the sake of air, have windows opening to the ground, at which, however, snakes, 
lizards, scorpions, and the teeming insects of a tropical country, make free to enter. 
The humble, mud-constructed dwellings of the Dutch, Portuguese, Eurasians, Singha- 
leses Tamils, Moors, and Malays are outside the city walls. The pettah, or Black Town, 
the only ancient quarter, extends to the river Kalany-ganga. Pop. 71, 100,238. 0. is 

connected with Kandy by railway. The mean annual average of temperature at C. is 
80° or thereabout, and lias reached to 86° in extraordinary years. The annual fall of 
rain is 72.4 in., of which the greatest quantity is measured at the change of the mon- 
soon, when it pours down in a perfect deluge. Out of 72.4 in., 20.7 fall in April and 
May, and 21.9 in Oct. and Nov. 

The early name of 0., Kalan-totta, the “ Kalany ferry,” so called from its proxim- 
ity to the river, the Moors corrupted into Kalambu, and by this designation it was 
described about 1340 a.d. as the finest city of Serendib. At the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, who fortified it in 1517 a.d., Kalambu had merged into Kolamba, or Golumbu, 
which they henceforth wrote Colombo, in honor of Christopher Columbus. The Dutch 
succeeded" to the Portuguese (see Ceylon), and C. was taken by the British 16th Feb., 
1706, — Sir James Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 

COLOMBO BOOT, the root of an African vine, a mild tonic, containing Colum- 
bia, berberine, and columbie acid, with starch and coloring matter. 

COLON. See Punctuation. 

COLON, that portion of the large intestine -which extends from the caecum (q.v.) to 
the rectum, which is the terminal portion of the intestinal canal. ‘Whether it is 
derived from koilon, “hollow,” or kolao, “X arrest ” (because the faeces are retained 
for a considerable time in it), is uncertain. It is divided into the ascending, the trans- 
verse, and descending C., and the sigmoid flexure. See Alimentaky Canal. 

The whole length of the C., from its commencement in the csseum, to its termination 
in the rectum, is rather more than four feet. It is retained in its position by the serous 
membrane, which envelops, more or less, all the intestinal viscera, and is" termed the 
peritoneum (q.v,). Its structure is essentially the same as that of the rest of the intes- 
tinal canal, which is described in the article Digestion, Organs and Phocess oe; but 
in consequence of a peculiar arrangement of the longitudinal muscular fibers, the inte- 
rior of the C. is divided into sacculi, which serve to retain its contents for a longer 
period than, if it were a uniform tube, and thus by extracting water from them/ to 
reduce them to a more solid consistence, such as is possessed by normal excrement. In 
seme animals, as in the horse and sheep, the shape of the faeces is completely molded 
l\ these cells. 

COLON. See Asptnwat/l, ante. A-" - 

COLONEL (from the Italian colon ello, the leader of a column) is the highest officer of 
& regiment ; any grade above this converts him into a general-officer belonging to the 
fc,r.my collectively, rather than to any one regiment. Before the reign of Elizabeth the 
chief officer of an English regiment was capt., but in 1588 the title of C. had become 
familiar. In the British army at the present day, except in the artillery and engineers, 
the office of rtgimental C. is a sinecure, the real active commander of the battalion being 
the lieut.col. The O. receives higher pay and dignity. The cols, are gens., who have 
pad what is called a regiment “given to them,” as a reward for long service, and virtu- 
ally as a retirement. The pay, except in the guards (where it is higher}, is £1000 a year. 
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connection with the artillery and engineers. There is a frequent outcry against these 
appointments when viewed as sinecures, but looked upon as retirements for deserving 
old officers there is little that is objectionable in them. The rank of C. was above 
those which were purchasable. See Commissions, Army. Apart from regimental rank 
there is the army or brevet rank of C., through which all officers must pass on the way 
to general-officer. It is attained by specified service in certain positions as lieut.col. In 
the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian, armies, where the regiments are very large, tha 
colonelcies are mostly honorary posts, held by emperors, kings, princes, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. 

COLONEL (ante). There is no material differeiice in the position of col. in the 
American as compared with the British army. The rank is between lieut.col. and 
brig.gen., and the extent of command is usually a single regiment. 

COLO'HIA BO SANTIS'SIMO SACRAMEN'TO, a port of Uruguay or Banda Oriental, 
stands on the n. or left hank of the Plata, nearly opposite to Buenos Ayres, and about 
100 m. above Montevideo, the capital of the state. The place is pretty regularly forti- 
fied. As its acquisition would tend to secure to Buenos Ayres the entire command of 
the interior navigation, the town was seized by Rosas, the dictator of that state; but, in 
the interest of the freedom of commerce, it was, in 1845, taken from him by the French 
and English squadrons. 

COLO'MAL COEPS were certain regiments forming part of the regular army of the 
British empire, and paid for out of the imperial revenues. They were never very fixed 
in number, varying with the circumstances of the colonies in which they were located. 
The following were the names of the corps, the numbers provided for in the army esti- 
mates for 1860-61, when these regiments were at their largest recent establishment, and 
the composition of each corps, whether British or native : 

Three West India regiments (afterwards raised 

to five) 3,420 Negro. 

Newfoundland Veterans 229 British. 

Ceylon Rifles .. 1,585 Native. 

“ Invalids. 163 Native. 

Cape Mounted Rifles. 1,084 Boers and natives. 

Malta Fencibles 638 Native. 

Canadian Rifles 1,106 British. 

St. Helena Regiment ...... 433 “ 

Gold Coast Artillery 351 Native. 

Falkland Islands Company 37 British. 

African Artillerymen 64 Native. 

Hong-Kong Gun Lascars 88 “ 

These corps, comprising about 95 companies, had somewhat over 1000 officers, comrais 
sloned and non-commissioned, and about the same number of horses. All the corps* 
were officered by British, except the Malta Fencibles. The Cape Mounted Rifles was a 
mounted infantry corps. 

As the colonies obtained self-government, and the military theory of employing 
troops only in large bodies gained ground, it was considered as against imperial polity 
to maintain, out of imperial revenue, corps which were tied to one colony, and not 
available for the general defense of the empire. Accordingly the colonial corps have 
been gradually disbanded, and there survive only two West India regiments and the 
Malta Fencibles. 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY, The American, an association organized in 1816 for 
the purpose of transporting free and manumitted negroes from the United States to 
Africa. In 1819, congress appropriated $100,000 in aid of the work, and the next year 
the society sent out the first colonists. Henry Clay was for a long time president of the 
society. The emancipation brought about by the war of the rebellion has rendered the 
legitimate work of the society of little importance, although its organization is still 
kept up. 

COLOHNA, Cape (ancient Bunium Promontorium), a headland of Greece, forming the 
southmost point of Attica, in lat. 37° 38.' n., long. 24° 1' east. Crowned by the ruins of 
a temple of Minerva, its summit rising about 270 feet above the water, Cape O Is a 
conspicuous and remarkable object from the sea. Sixteen white marble columns, from 
which the cape derives its modern name, are still standing. 

COLOH'NA, a village in central Italy, is noticed because it gives its name to the most 
celebrated and powerful cf all the Roman aristocratic families — the Colonna — from 
which have sprung a pope, several cardinals, generals, statesmen, and noted scholars. 

The C. palace, situated at the base of the Cjuirinal (Rome), is celebrated for its splen- 
did gallery and treasures of art, 

COLONNA, Giovanni Paolo, lived in the latter part of the 17th century. He was 
chapel-master of St. Petronia at Bologna, and president of The philharmonic academy 
there. The school established by him produced many good musicians, one of v/hom was 
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Clari. His works are mostly for church services, and many of them are among the most 
remarkable compositions of the 17th century. 

COlOOfA, Yittoria, the most celebrated poetess of Italy, a member of the above- 
named family, was the daughter of Fabrizzio Colonna, higlrconstable of Naples, at whose 1 
estate of Marino she was born in the year 1490. When four years old, she was betrothed 
to a boy of the same age, Fernando cV Avalos, son of the marchese de Pescara. At 17, they 
Were married. After her husband’s death in the battle of Pavia (1525), Yittoria 0; found 
her chief consolation in solitude and the cultivation of her poetical genius. During seven 
years of her widowhood, she resided alternately at' Naples and Ischia, and then removed 
to the convent of Orvieto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In her later years, she left the- 
convent, and resided in Rome, where she died in Feb., 1547. Her poems were chiefly 
devoted to the memory of her husband. Among them, the Rime Spinf/uiM (Yenice, 
1548 ) are remarkable for truth of sentiment and enlightened piety. _ The most perfect 
edition of the poems of Yittoria C. was published by Ercole Visconti (Rom. 1844). 

00L0HHADE is the name given to a series of columns placed at certain intervals from 
each other, and arranged in~various ways according to the rules of art and the order 
employed. 

C0X/0NSAY, one of the western isles of Scotland, off the s.w. part of the mainland of: 
Argyleshire, in the wide entrance of the firth of Lorn, between the isles of Islay and 
Mull, with the small isle of Oronsay, at the s. end, separated by a narrow sound, which,- 
is dry at low water. C. and Oronsay are together 12 m. long from n.e. to s.w., and I 
to 8 in. broad. The surface is irregular, and composed of mica-slate, passing into chlo- 
rite-slate and clay-slate, and mixed with quartz-rock and limestone. Half the [surface 
is cultivated. Pop. ’71, 408. Next to Iona, 0. contains the most extensive remains of 
religious edifices in the Western isles. On Oronsay stand a large stone cross and the 
ruins of a monastery founded by the lords of the isles in the middle of the 14th century, 

COLONY (Lat. colonia , from colojms, a husbandman; the first inhabitants of a 0. being 
generally people of agricultural pursuits). The term is loosely used to embrace various 
classes of distant territories subordinate to or dependent on a parent state. A 0., how- 
ever, properly means a body of people formed by migration to a distant region, where 
they support themselves by industry and the produce of the soil, and are under the pro- 
tection and attached to the supreme government of the mother-country. Our colonies 
in Australia and North America, where the natives have either ceased to exist, or do not 
compete with the colonists for the ownership of the soil, are practical instances of the 
0. in this its proper sense; hut there are many other dependencies of the British crown 
which deviate more or less from the true characteristics of a colony. Gibraltar and 
Malta, for instance, are mere fortresses, not affording a profitable emigration-field for a . 
portion of our population, but, on the contrary, requiring tha£ such inhabitants of the . 
United Kingdom as reside there shall be specially remunerated for doing so. The sup- 
port of these dependencies is justified by the warlike, not the economic policy of the 
country. On the other hand, territories have afforded profitable residences to our people 
■without being colonies; the most conspicuous of this class is the British empire in Hin- 
dustan, where our people scarcely hold any land, or concern themselves in the occupa- 
tion of agriculture, from which the term colonist is taken ; but reside as the rulers and;: 
defenders of the native races. The ancient migrations of nations, by which our own 
islands, for instance, became peopled apparently in the first place by Celts, and next by 
Goths or Teutons, w T ere not colonization in the fullest sense of the term, since the parent- 
country kept no control over the settlers, and afforded them no protection. The Greeks 
were a spreading people, carrying With them their genius and their language. They 
established communities in Asia Minor, on the coast of Africa, in Italy, and in France; : 
for instance, Marseilles was a Greek town, founded by the inhabitants of Pliocnea about : 
six centuries before the Christian era. A close connection was maintained between , 
these emigrant communities and the states from which they had removed. Still, how- 
ever, none of these districts were colonies, according to the definition given above; and 
it was one of the many triumphs of the organizing genius of the Romans, to form the 
“C. ” according to its most perfect modern acceptation. The principle of responsibility 
to a central government was brought to its greatest perfection in the policy of Rome, 
and it -was part of this policy that not only every conquered territory, hut every districi 
where Roman citizens settled, should be an integral part of , the empire. The colonia was 
one of the municipal institutions of the empire’ having its own governing corporation 
dependent on Rome. There were various grades of colonies — some where there was 
the high privilege of Roman citizenship, and others where the citizenship was of ahum 
bier grade. Corresponding with the consuls in Rome, there were municipal officers ir 
the colonies, representing, after the empire was formed, the old republican institutions; 
—these were called sometimes duumviri , and sometimes quatuorviri— terms, the special 
application of which has been matter of considerable discussion The Romans appointed 
men of very high rank to the government of their provinces or colonies— -men who had 
held such offices as the consulship or praetorship at home, and were called proconsuls or 
propraetors. It was a feature of the sagacious jealousy of the Roman system, to limit 
their period of government, lest they should become independent of the empire, and estah- 
' U. K. IY.-10 ‘ ‘ 
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lish separate states; and this idea is followed in the colonial system of the British empire 
at the present day. 

After the fall of Rome, centuries passed before colonization recommenced; for the 
various tribes who devastated the empire were not connected with any parent state, 
and the Normans, who spread themselves over Europe at a later period, were utterly 
unconnected in the countries where they settled, with the government of the northern 
states whence they migrated. It is curious that not a trace of the genealogy of the Nor- 
mans of England or France can be found anterior to their settlement 'in the latter 
country, so little connection did they preserve with the country of their ancestors. The' 
Spanish and Portuguese were the first among* modern European states to establish colo- 
nies. Their sovereign aimed not only at the restoration of the Roman empire in Europe, 
but at the creation of a new empire in America, which was looked on as the exclusive 
property of the Spanish crown. In carrying out this view, it was not so much that the 
people of the peninsula went to America, and had the necessary staff of civil and mili- 
tary officers sent to them by the parent state, as that great officers, with high rank and 
enormous salaries, were sent over to the new empire, and brought followers after them. 
The other governments of Europe — Britain, France, Holland, and the minor states— 
subsequently colonized in America and Africa, Denmark occupying the inhospitable 
shore of Greenland. 

The earlier British colonies arose in the reverse order to those of Spain — the colonists 
went first, the dignitaries followed. Both Raleigh and Drake attempted to form settle- 
ments in America, but unsuccessfully. The British race there dates from the reign of 
James I. of England. The settlers were privileged companies, with royal letters-patent, 
but, in reality, they were independent; and as they were dissenters seeking a place of 
refuge from what they considered the grievances of the established church and the gov- 
ernment, they took care not to convey the grievance with them, as they would have done 
had they been actually incorporated with the British empire. The northern colonists, 
indeed, acted as if they were a sort of private corporation, occupying their own terri- 
tory according to their own taste, and considered themselves entitled to prohibit any 
person differing from their religious and political opinions from entering their boundary. 
In later times, the example of Rome was more closely followed, and it became the 
■ policy of Britain, that any land acquired by her subjects by conquest or occupation, 
should be deemed to be held by them for the, crown. This was strongly exemplified in 
New Zealand, where a body of energetic and spirited adventurers had projected some- 
thing like a new empire, of which they were to be masters. Some of them had pur- 
chased large territories for a musket, a barrel of powder, or a piece of red cloth, and 
thought it hard that they should not be entitled to retain the fruit of their fortunate' 
bargains. The crown, however, stepped in, asserted a supreme authority over the 
colony, and readjusted all its territorial rights, with a view to doing practical justice 
both to the natives and the settlers. There are many evils incident to any attempts at 
independent colonization, among which the chief is the cruelty and rapacity which it is 
the nature of such private adventurers to exercise against aboriginal tribes, and even 
against any other communities weaker than themselves who happen to fall in their way. 
The British colonists of the American continent and islands in the 17tli c. were robbers 
and pirates on a large scale, and became memorable in history by the name buccaneers. 
Colonists themselves, when they rightly appreciate their own 'interest, must see their 
advantage in the supremacy of the crown— of rather in that of the British parliament— 
for the crown is only properly supreme over a territory which has been taken by con- 
quest from another civilized power. The supremacy implies a right; to protection, much 
needed by small collections of men in distant regions; and it may be safely predicted, 
that had an independent body of British settlers established themselves in New Zealand, 
their C. , when it rose to importance, would have been seized by France, or some other 
foreign power. After the example set by the United States, it is not likely that the 
supremacy will be continued after it ceases to be advantageous to both parties. 

Many fallacies regarding colonies have been dispersed by the progress of political 
economy. It used to be thought that the support of colonies at any price was an advan- 
tage to our trade, since it is more profitable to trade with our colonies than with foreign 
countries, because, among other reasons, they can be compelled, by restrictions and 
monopolies, to take our goods wliile we take theirs, but other nations cannot, and may 
continue to sell to us without buying from us. We now know that the best trade for 
the country is that which the individual dealers in it find to he the best for themselves, 
and they will go where they can trade with most profit, whether to a C. or a foreign 
country. It was when the United States were rich and enterprising — not when they 
were our colonies — that we have driven the greatest trade with. them. No doubt, there 
must always be two parties in trade; and let a nation be as energetic and enlightened as 
it may, it will have no foreign trade unless there be some other that can afford and is 
inclined to deal with it. If the population of the United States were displaced by red 
Indians, there would be a sudden collapse in the trade of Britain. For such a reason it 
is that we have an interest in seeing our own race — the most enterprising in the world — 
spread over its face. Every new British C. may be calculated on as a new market for 
our goods; and as a pecuniary speculation, it may be worth supporting a governor and 
a staff of officers to take charge of it. 
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COL'GPKON, an Ionian city of Asia, about 9 m. n. of Ephesus, and near the sea- 
poast. The river Ales, noted for the coolness of its water, flowed past it. It is not 
often mentioned in history, although the birthplace of several poets, Mimnermus, the 
eleriat, among others, and even claiming to be the native city of Homer. The Greek 
proverb, “to put the colophon to it,” meaning to terminate an affair, is said to have, 
originated in the boast of the famous Colophonian cavalry, that their charge was usually 
the 0 finishing stroke in battle. Hence, in old printed books, the conclusion, in which 
were stated the name of the author, and the place and year of printing, was called, a 
colophon. 

COL OPHONY. See Roses. 

COLOCATIN' TIB A. See Colocynth. 

COLOE, in aft, means either the pigment employed to produce a certain effect to the 
.eye, or the effect thus produced, i.e., the tint of a picture. In the former sense, it is 
treated of in this work under the names of the colors themselves. See Carmine, 
Chrome, etc. In the latter sense, C. must be regarded by the artist not so^much as ths- 
result of the application of one or more pigments separately, as of their use in the 
innumerable combinations of which they admit. Synonymous with .0. in this sense is 
the word coloring , which has come to be employed as a substantive, indicating the 
results of the art of combining and applying colors in the imitative arts. 

Infinitely various as are the tints exhibited in coloring, it is remarkable that they all 
result from the combination of the three simple, or, as they are called, primitive or 
primary colors— red, blue , and yellow. See Spectrum, Light, etc. Compounded in 
various proportions, either in twos, or all three together, these three colors produce 
every hue in nature or in art, every tint that is physically possible. First, when com- 
bined in twos, they produce the three secondary colors — that is to say, blue and red 
make purple or violet; yellow and red, orange; blue and yellow, green. The grays and 
browns, again, are compounds of all three of the primary colors, in unequal and varying 
proportions. 

Complementary Colors are the colors or color which, with any color or colors 
mentioned, make up the three primary colors, which constitute white light. Thus, if 
the given C. be a primitive, its complementary C. is composed of the other two primi- 
tive colors; e.g., the complementary color of blue is orange = red and yellow. Again, 
if the given 0. be a secondary, its complementary C. is the remaining primitive color. 
Thus, the complementary C. of grSen — blue and yellow— is red. 

Contrast op C. is either simple or compound. Each of the primitive colors forms 
a simple contrast to the other two. Thus, blue forms a simple contrast to red and to 
yellow. But if red and yellow be mixed together, the complementary C. to blue 
will be produced — viz., orange, which is the most powerful contrast that can be made 
to blue. 

Harmony of C. consists in the preservation of the same character in a picture 
throughout, in so far as coloring is concerned. It is said to result from an equal distri- 
bution of the three primary colors, either pure or in composition; but such a rule, even 
if correct, is correct with so wide a latitude as scarcely to admit of practical applica- 
tion, The only method of attaining to a knowledge of harmony of C., is to train the 
eye. by the observation of it as exhibited in nature. A southern sky will be. found to 
harmonize with, a southern landscape, and consequently, the colors of which the one is 
composed with those which compose the other. Tlie experiment may be made by 
painting an Italian sky over an English landscape, when the want of harmony in the 
coloring will be at once apparent. The art of preserving harmony without sacrificing 
variety, resembles that of preserving light in shadow, and combining clearness with 
depth, which we have explained under Chiar-oscuro. 

Warm and Cold Colors are terms derived from the corresponding sensations which 
they are supposed to produce. Blue is said to be a cold C., and orange a warm one, 
whereas red is neither warm nor cold. Without supposing color-blindness, however, it 
seems very possible to imagine that in this respect the same 0. may, from association 
and other causes, produce different sensations on different persons. 

A colorist is an artist in whose works success in color is the prominent excellence. 
The greatest colorists are Titian, Correggio, Paul Veronese, Rubens, and perhaps his 
pupil Vandyck. To say that these artists surpass Raphael, or even Leonardo da Vinci, 
in. this respect, would probably be to say too much. But that they equal these greater 
artists in this, and in this respect alone, is a sufficient reason for their being known as 
colorists par excellence. The art of coloring admits of being transmitted to pupils to a 
, greater extent than the highest branch of ail. 

COLOE, in optics. See Light, Chromatics, Spectrum. 

COLOB,, a rhetorical term, which was adopted into the technical language of Eng- 
lish pleading. Previous to the passing of the common law procedure act of 1852 (15 and 
16 Viet. c. 76), it was a rule that pleadings in confession and avoidance, as opposed to 
pleadings by way of traverse, should confess the matter adversely alleged, to the extent 

least of admitting some apparent right in the opposite party requiring to be encoun- 
tered and avoided by the allegation of new matter. This was called giving C. to th® 
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plaintiff’s claim. All this curious subtil ty, to which English lawyers till recently were 
in the habit of attaching so much value, was very properly set aside by the statute above 
referred to. This section which applies to G. is the 64th. 

COLOR, in Heraldry. The colors used are generally red, blue, black, green, and 
purple; which are called gules, azure, sable, vert or sinoplc, and purpurc. Tonne or 
tawny, and sanguine or blood-color, sometimes occur, but they are not common. 
Yellow and white, again, are not colors in the heraldic sense, but metals; they are called 
or and argent, and are always represented by gold and silver. It is a fundamental and 
invariable rule in blazon, not to put C. upon C., or metal upon metal; thus, if the field 
be of a metal, the bearing must be of a C., and nee versa. The only exception is said 
to be the arms of Jerusalem, which were given to Godfrey of Bouillon, which are 
argent, a cross potence or,, between four crosslets of the same. Apparent exceptions to this 
rule in common blazon are — 1. Abatements or marks of cadency or difference, labels, 

1 crescents, batons, and the like; and 2. Extremities or adjuncts to animals, or other 
objects, such as tongues, claws, horns, etc. ; but neither of these are regarded as inde- 
pendent bearings. Colors and metals, when engraved, are generally indicated by dots, 
and lines; or, gold, by dots; argent , silver, is left plain; gules, red, is indicated by 
perpendicular lines from top to bottom; azure , blue, by horizontal lines from side to 
side ; sable, black, by horizontal and perpendicular lines crossing each other; vert, by 
diagonal lines from right to left; purpure, by diagonal lines from left to right; tenne , by 
diagonal lines from left to right, crossed by horizontal lines; and sanguine, by lines 
crossing diagonally from left to right, and from right to left. 

COLORADO (Sp. red), the name of a state and also of two rivers of the United States,. 
The state is bounded on the n. by 'Wyoming and Nebraska, e. by Kansas, s. by New 
Mexico, and w. by Utah. Its area is 104,500 sq.m., and the pop. in 1870 was 89, "864, in 
1874 estimated at 120,000. The Rocky mountains intersect the state from n. to s., but 
it lias large and fertile valleys. That of San Luis, in the s., is an immense well-wooded 
amphitheater, surrounded by mountains, with an area of 18,000 sq, miles. The mineral 
resources of O. are very great, and include gold, silver, copper, gypsum, coal, salt, iron, 
and limestone. Value of gold and silver product in 1875, $6,800,"000. The chief rivers 
are the Arkansas, Grande del Norte, Grand Costilla, Yampa, and a fork of the Nebraska.. 
Denver (the capital), Golden City, and Central City are the principal towns. C. was 
formed into a territory in 1861, and admitted into the union as a state in 1876. — Of the 
rivers named C,, one ‘is confined to the state of Texas, is 800 m. long, and falls into 
the gulf of Mexico. The other rises in the Rocky mountains-, and enters the gulf of 
California, about lat. 82° 10' n., and long. 114° 20' w., after a course of 1200 miles. 

COLORADO {ante), named from the Colorado river, meaning “red water.” It is the 
the 88th and youngest of the states of the American union, admitted Aug. 1, 1876. It 
is bounded ay arbitrary lines of lat. and long., "87° to 40° n. and 102° to 109° w., being 
about 280 to 880 m., and estimated to contain 106,400 sq. miles. It is n. of New Mexico, 
and e. of Utah, s. of Wyoming and Nebraska, and w. of Nebraska and Kansas, and lies 
on both Okies of the Rocky mountains, on the head waters of the Platte and the Arkansas 
running e., of the Rio Grande del Norte going s. f and the Colorado running west. 
Thus r J, forms a conspicuous portion of the great mountain water-shed of the continent. 
The source of the Platte at Montgomery is 11,176 ft. above tide, and its fall in the 
sho'ri distance to Denver is 6,000 feet. The Arkansas rises 10,176 ft. above the sea, 
and rapidly falls to 7,877, in one place passing through a canon with walls of 1000 
to 1500 feet. The Rio Grande del Norte rises in the Sawatch (Sp. Sagtuxche) range 
(a continuation of the Sierra Madre of Mexico), flows through San Luis Park into 
New Mexico, and forms the boundary between Mexico and the United States below El 
Paso, about 32°. The largest of the head streams of the Colorado are the Bear, "White, 
Runkara, Gunnison, San Miguel, and Dolores. None of these streams are navigable. 
The only lake in O. of any consequence is that of San Luis, in the s. part of the state; 
about 60 m. long, with a quarter of that width. This lake receives nearly 20 streams of 
various sizes, but has no visible outlet. It lies in a highly picturesque region in the 
center of San Luis Park. 

C. is traversed from n. to s.^by the Rocky mountain chain, known by various names 
according to location or direction. The Sawatch range is a mass of solid granite aver- 
aging 13,000 ft. high, and presents a hold and conspicuous outline. The width of this 
range is from 15 to 20 miles. Among the peaks, somewhat closely grouped, are Bowles, 
14,106 ft.; Howard, 14,208; La Plata, 14,126; Elbert, 14,150, and Grizzly peak, 13,786; 
Massive mountain, 14,192. The range is then comparatively low for 18 m. to the n., 
but again rises in the terminal peak of the Holy Cross (18,478 ft,), so named because the 
snow in the ravines near the summit presents that figure to the eye. The Elk mountains 
strike off from the Sawatch range in a s.w. direction for 80 m., and are interesting to 
geologists for the remarkable displacement of strata of which they are composed and 
the apparent confusion to which this condition has given rise. The more noteworthy 
peaks are Italian mountain (13,431 ft.), so named because it shows the colors of Italy — 
red, white, and green; White rock, 13,847; Tecalli, 13,274; Crested Butte, 12,014, 
Gothic, 12,491; Snow Mass, 13,961; Maroon, 14,000; Castle peak, 14,106; Capitol, 
18,992; White House, 14,000; and Sopris, 12,972. Of less importance are the Uncom- 
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paglire in the s.w. , the Raton in the s., and the Wet mount in the s.e. The eastern moun- 
tains which abut on the region of the plains are called the Front range. These moun- 
tains rising along the border line present in their rough and precipitous faces the strong, 
hold outlines produced by the metamorphic rocks, the granite, gneiss, and the shists; 
•while the sedimentary rocks at their bases— the limestones, shales, slates, clays and 
chiefly sandstones— present a different appearance. These sedimentary rocks at their 
point of contact with the granites are not horizontal, but have been turned up on end 
by the force exerted by the granite mass against which they were deposited, when it 
lifted them to their present positions. Their slope to the e. from this point is nowhere 
more than 60°. They form the basis of the great plain, and were once the bed of 
the sea, which, on receding, left those thousands of feet of sediment to be carved out and 
carried off by the ice and water, which have left such wonderful traces of their power. 
The first feature of the lowlands is the low series of hills of a very even line of 
elevation, forming a sort of horizon or belt near the foot of the mountains, cut at 
intervals by the streams which descend from the hills. The ends of these hills that 
overlook the streams, being afterwards rounded, give each section a long, gently curved 
line at its upper surface, which has earned for them the name of “hogbacks,” They 
seem to be a natural boundary line between the two geological systems here brought 
together. It is now believed that the sedimentary rocks, the ends of which are now 
■exposed to view along the eastern side of this valley, must have extended very much 
farther into the mountains, and that after the elevation of their mass they were partly 
removed by erosion. The thickness of these layers is given by Dr. Hayden’s sur- 
veys at 7,000 feet. 

About half-way between Denver and the “garden of the gods” is the divide which 
•separates the waters of the Platte from those of the Arkansas. This elevation of a 
little over 1000 ft. above Denver controls the flow of the tributaries of those streams 
until they reach the open plains to the n. and s. of this point, when they take the direc- 
tion of the long gentle slope to the east. To the s. of this divide the peculiar, almost 
monumental uplifts of rock increase in number until the “garden of the gods” is reached, 
which o wes its name to the grand display of these objects at that place. These monu- 
ments seem to have been formed in several ways, principally, however, by erosion; 
these isolated parts have been left because they were either of harder material than 
that surrounding them, or more able to resist meteoric shocks. They seem to be an 
aggregation of quartz and pebbles loosely held together in a nearly circular condition, 
which tapers from the thick base toward the top. This shaft is surmounted by a cap 
of rust-colored sandstone, which owes its greater size to the oxide of iron that forms a 
cement, , binding the grains together. The smaller monuments here described vary in 
height; from 10 to 20 feet. There are also the castellated forms of the larger table buttes 
or “ mesas.” These massive objects are from 100 to 250 ft. in height, and are sometimes 
capped with a layer of purple porphyritie basalt. They rise from the beautiful green 
meadows, and their almost perpendicular sides give them an appearance which is 
particularly impressive at sunset. 

The famous South Park covers an area of 1200 sq.m., with a general elevation of 
■8,000 ft., rising at times to 10,000 feet. It is surrounded by mountains, the bases of 
which bear marks .of its having been the bed of a lake. The valley of the Arkansas, a 
hundred miles cut through the mountains to Poncho pass, with a width of 8 to 10 m , 
affords one of the finest fields for the study of glacial action in the west. At first the valley 
must have had a huge glacier running from n. to s. through its length, as there are still 
traces of such a glacier in the markings on the sides of the mountains and in the drift 
matter on its slopes. Then part of this valley formed the bed of a large -lake* as is shown 
hy the deposits in the bottoms where they are exposed. This lake occupied the lower 
half of the valley, and when it was drained off through the opening now traversed by the 
Arkansas river the heavy and coarse material at the upper end and the finer drift matter 
■at the lower end were exposed. The valley has many rounded oblong hills, which are 
covered by debris and range in height from 500 to 700 feet. After this first large glacier 
came others, which might be called secondary, and occupied the beds of the present 
tributary streams of the Arkansas. Each one of these is marked by large moraines, and 
where exposed the glaciation is magnificent. The masses of rock which have been 
transported by these agencies are incredibly large, often reaching 100 ft. in diameter, 
ibis whole valley must have been occupied by a glacier of from 1000 to 1500 ft. in 


+i a ,i ter ° . “ om l'° °7 m diameter. Worn rocks are also exposed, showing 
the effect of ice on their surfaces. San Luis is the largest of the parks, and is in the cen- 
tral s. part of the state between the Wasatch and the Eastern ranges. This region is 
the 1° west land in the state, and js exceedingly fertile. It is watered by the tributaries 
"Ot the Rio Grande, and has a delightful climate. Crossing the Rocky mountains to the 
n. we reach South Park (above described). Further on is Middle Park, somewhat larger 
and higher, and still further is North Park, the last of the series— the whole four 
parks extending in a line n. and s. through the middle of the state. All these parks 
are walled by high mountain ridges; are of varied surface, no considerable amount 
tong level; are exceedingly fertile, and have dense pine forests where elk, bear and 
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lie grounds ; locating or changing county seats; regulating county or township affairs;, 
regulating practice in courts of justice ; regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices 
of° the peace, police magistrates, and constables; changing the rules of evidence in any 
trial or inquiry; providing for changes of venue in civil or criminal cases; declaring; 
any person of age; for limitations of civil actions or giving effect to informal or invalid 
deeds; summoning or impaneling grand or petit jurors; providing for the management 
of public schools; regulating the rate of interest on money; the opening or conducting; 
of any election, or designating the place of voting; the sale or mortgage of real estate 
belonging to minors or others under disability; the protection of game or fish; charter- 
ing or licensing roads or toll-bridges; remitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures; creating, 
increasing, or decreasing fees, percentage, or allowance of public officers; changing the 
law of discount; granting to any corporation, association, or individual the right to lay 
clown railroad tracks; granting to any corporation, association, or individual, any special 
or exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise whatever. In all other cases where a. 
general assembly law can be made applicable, no special law shall be enacted.” Women 
are recognized in affairs of education, and can vote at school district elections, and hold 
school offices. The legislature may make education compulsory. (For latest statistics, 
see Appendix.) 

COLORADO, a co. in s.e. Texas, on the Colorado river, reached by the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado railroad; 905 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 16,678-— 7, 692 colored. The 
region is fertile and heavily "wooded; productions, corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, etc* 
Co. seat, Columbus. 

COLORADO POTATO BEETLE, Doryphom decemlmeatd, a small beetle, which, since 
1861, has done great harm to the potato crops of the United States. It is of a yellowish 
cream- color, with ten black lines running down the wing-covers. The larm, which do 
the principal mischief, are at first reddish-brown, and get paler with increasing age. 

COLORADO RIVER, in Texas, rising near the New Mexican boundary and flow- 
ing s.e. through nearly the whole breadth of the state, emptying into Matagorda bay. 
It Is about 900 m. long, and in winter is navigable by steamboats to the city of Austin, 
the capital of the state. 

COLORADO, or Cobtt Leubu, RIVER, rising in the Andes, and flowing s.e. 
through a portion of the Argentine Republic to the "Pacific. It is about 600 m. long, 
and is said to be navigable for 120 m. ; but it flows through a region of which little is 
known. 

COLORADO RIVER, or Colorado of the West, a large river rising in Utah, and 
flowing s. and w. through Utah and Arizona, and between Nevada and California and 
Arizona. The Colorado is formed by the junction of the Green and the Grand rivers, 
of Utah in lat. 38° north. The main tributaries of the Colorado are from thee., and 
include the San Juan, the Little Colorado, and the Gila. After leaving United States 
territory, the Colorado flov T s s. between the Mexican provinces of Lower California and 
Sonora, and discharges its waters into the extreme n. point of the gulf of California. 
The length of the Colorado, reckoning from the sources of Green river, is about 200G 
miles. It is navigable for steamers a little over 600 m., nearly to the foot of the Grand 
canon. There is a good harbor near the mouth of the river, used mainly by vessels in 
the Colorado trade. The remarkable features of this river are its canons, which extend 
for more than 500 m. along its course. The most notable, and in itself a great wonder, 
is more than 200 m. long, with walls quite or nearly vertical, varying from 4, 000 to 7,000 
ft. high. The channel of the river is in some places 100 yards wflde, and- then perhaps 
suddenly narrowed to less than 20 yards. The fall of the stream is from 5 to 200 ft. in 
a mile, and the deep gloomy gorge is full of whirlpools and waterfalls. Below the 
canons there is a valley from 2 to 8 m. wide, of fertile soil. In 1867, the canons were 
descended by James White, the sole survivor of a party prospecting for mines; Pie 
escaped through them from hostile Indians, and floating on rafts of driftwood, came 
out scarcely alive. Again, in 1S69, prof. J. W. Powell, with a corps sent by the United 
States government, explored the canons through their whole length, suffering great 
hardships, and often narrowly escaping with life. ‘ 

COLOR-BLIffDKESS, a term introduced by sir David Brewster to denominate a defect 
of vision, owing to which certain persons are either unable to discern a single color, 
such as red, or to distinguish between two colors, such as green and red, so that they 
may be said to be blind to red, or to be blind to one of two colors presented simultane- 
ously to the eye. This defect has been called chromatopsendopm- — i.e., false vision of 
colors; Daltonism, after Dalton the chemist, who suffered under it; and various other 
learned t names, have been applied to it; but color-blindness seems to be as apt and 
expressive a name as any. It occurs in eyes' whose power of vision, as to form and dis- 
tance, is otherwise perfect. The late Dr. George Wilson, whose work on tins subject 
should be consulted by the reader {Researches on Color-blindness, Edin. 1855), thus classi- 
fies the varieties of the defect: 1. Inability to discern any color properly so called, so 
that black and white— i.e., light and shade— are the only variations of tint perceived. 
^ Inability to discriminate between the nicer shades of the more composite colors, such 
as browns, grays, and neutral tints. 8. Inability to distinguish between the 'primary 
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S green, U purple J orln-e ^adtrown ^Tlmffi-lf th ° * econdary and tertiary colors, 
but well-marked cases of i Tbc fi . rsts ° rt would appear to be very rare 
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COLOB-PRUiTTIH'Gr. See Polychrome Printing. 
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The presentation is made with much military pomp, and the chaplain of the regiment 
reads a prayer prepared for the occasion. A member of the heralds’ college is “ inspec- 
tor of regimental colors,” the post being at present held by garter-king-at-arms. 

Besides the “ pair of C.,” there are small camp C., of the same tint as the facings of 
the regiment, to designate the part of the camp the corps occupies. Rifle regiments do 
not carry colors. 

COLOR-SERGEANT, in the army, is a non-commissioned officer of higher rank and 
better pay than the ordinary sergeants. There is one to each company of infantry ; and 
the office is specially given to meritorious soldiers. The color-sergeant wears an honor- 
ary badge over the chevrons (q.v.), and receives 2s. 5cl per day. He fulfills the 
ordinary regimental and company duties of sergeant;- but in addition to these, he attends 
the colors in the field, or in the front of a camp, or near headquarters in a garrison. 

A color-sergeant may be degraded to the rank of sergeant for misbehavior, but only 
by the decision of a court-martial. 

COLOS'SiE, a populous city of ancient Phrygia, on the river Lycos. Its inhabitants 
were noted for their skill in dyeing wool. C. was almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 65 a.d. To the Christians of C., Paul addressed one of his epistles. 

COLOSSEUM. See Amphitheater. 

COLOSSIANS,, EPISTLE TO THE, is proved by external testimony and internal 
evidence to be a genuine production of the apostle Paul, and as such has been univer- 
sally acknowledged except by a few modern critics who oppose but cannot overturn the 
general judgment. From the epistle itself it is plain that Paul wrote it when he was a 
prisoner; but -whether at Rome or Caesarea has been strenuously debated. While the 
internal evidence is perhaps evenly balanced for each place, the testimony of tradition 
is decided that the epistle was written at Rome. If that view be correct, its date is 
about 62 or 63 a.d. Another question much disputed is whether or not the church at 
Colossm was founded by the apostle Paul. On the negative side the chief argument is 
derived from Paul’s declaration concerning his anxiety “ for the Colossians, Laodiceans, ~ 
and all who had not seen his face.” From this the conclusion is drawn that the 
Colossians were a part of those who had not seen him. On the affirmative side it is 
urged: 1. In reply to the preceding argument, that Paul’s language, may fairly be inter- 
preted to mean that his anxiety was for the Colossians and Laodiceans who knew him, 
and for the great multitude in addition who had never seen him. 2. That as it is 
stated in Acts that Paul went through Phrygia twice, preaching the gospel and revisit- 
ing the disciples, it is not probable that lie passed by Colossm and Laodicea, two 
of its important cities. 3. That his friendship for many prominent Christians at 
Oolossm, the cordial relations which existed between him and the church there, and his 
intimate acquaintance with their affairs, almost require the supposition that he had 
introduced the gospel among them. The epistle was probably written to counteract 
certain false teachings and tendencies which had appeared in the church and were, as 
Neander thinks, a combination of oriental theosophy and asceticism with Christianity 
in the effort to obtain a deeper insight into the spiritual world and a nearer approach to 
purity and intelligence than simple Christianity could yield. Such an effort was 
especially natural in Phrygia, the land of mystic rites and magical superstitions ; and it is 
remarkable that in the 4th c. the council of Laodieea found it necessary to forbid angel 
worship, . which had held its ground in that region. But in Paul’s day the errors were 
} only beginning to spring forth, and he opposed them by showing that in Jesus Christ 

j Christians have all that they require; that he is the image of the invisible God, exalted 

; . above the angels, the creator and upholder of all things; that all 'Christians are complete 

in him and will be presented by him perfectly holy and unblamable before God if they 
continue steadfast in the faith; that: while' the prescriptions of a mere carnal asceticism 
are not worthy of their regard, there are high principles which should guide their con- 
sciences, and important duties which should govern their lives. The epistle so closely 
resembles that to the Ephesians, in doctrine, style, and manner, that a careful compari- 
son of one with the other will greatly promote a correct knowledge of both! 

COLGS'SUS, a Greek word of unknown origin, used to denote a statue very greatly 
. beyond the size of life. In English, the adjective colossal is used in a somewhat wider 

.7 sense, to denote all statues which exceed the size of life, in however small a degree. 1 

'Jr Most statutes are thus colossal, though of colossi, very few have been erected in modern 

I’ times. The Bavaria” (q.v.) at Munich is perhaps the only very celebrated example. 

The colossal was the peculiar characteristic of Egyptian art, «and innumerable colossi 
were raised in Egypt, mostly of the hardest stone, many of them 50 to 60 ft. in height. 

|J; the most celebrated is the vocal statue of Memnon (q. v.) in the plain of Thebes, 

•A described by Strabo and Pausanias, and supposed to be identical with the more northerly 

A -of the two existing colossi on the w. bank of the Nile. But it was in the artistic world 

H; Greece that the most famous colossi appeared: e.g., the bronze statue of Pallas 

|p Athene, on the acropolis of Athens, the plume of whose hcmlet and the point of whose 

ft spear were landmarks to sailors between Sunium and Athens; another statue of the 

f goddess, of gold and ivory— the so-called Palladium in the parthenon at Athens; 

A , and the Olympian Jupiter, of the same material, the masterpiece of Phidias, who was 
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Episcopacy. He soon returned to secular literary work, and wrote a series of whig; 
arguments called the Junius Papers. 


COLTON, Walter, 1797-1851; b. Tt. ; graduate of Yale and Andover, and pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and belles-lettres at Middletown, Conn. He was for many 
years a chaplain in the navy, and while in the service he gatkei’ed materials for 
Ship and Shore in Madeira, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean; Visit to Athens and Con- 
stantinople; Land and Lee in the Bosporus and Aegean; and Motes on France and Italyl , 
He was on the Pacific station at the beginning of the war with Mexico, and in 184(> 
acted as alcalde of Monterey. He built the first school-house and started the first news- 
paper in California, and a letter of his to a Philadelphia newspaper made the first public * 
announcement in the United States of the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Fort. Some 
years later he returned to Philadelphia, and published Deck and Port, and Three Tears • 
in California. 

COLT’S-EOOT. See Tussilago. 


COLT’S REVOLVER. See Pistol, Revolver. 

COL'UBER, a genus of serpents which, as defined by Linnaeus, included an extremely* 
miscellaneous assemblage of species, venomous and not venomous, agreeing only in the 
character of having a double row of plates on the under side of the tail. The venomous 
species are now excluded, not only from the genus C., but from the family colubridm > 
of which it is the type. The serpents of this family are very numerous : it includes,, 
indeed, about one half of all the known serpents in the world. Their geographic dis- 
tribution is very wide, although they chiefly abound in the tropics. Some of them are 
terrestrial, and some arboreal in their habits, the latter chiefly natives of the tropical 
parts of Asia and America. A few are inhabitants of fresh waters, and feed on fish. 
They are active in the pursuit of their prey, some of them feeding chiefly on small birds- 
and quadrupeds, some on insects. They do not kill their prey by constriction, like the 
boas. Some of them are singularly and brilliantly colored. A few, particularly of the 
arboreal species, are remarkable for their extremely lengthened form. None of them 
grow to a very large size. To this family belong the common ringed snake (natrix tor - 
guata) of England, the only British species. To the genus C. belong the black snake 
(q.v.) of America, and the serpent of HEsculapius (C. Esculapii), figured by the ancients 
as an attribute of their god of medicine. It is of a brownish color, and attains the 
length of 4 or 5 feet. It is found in the center and s. of Europe, is easily tamed, and. 
exhibits the greatest gentleness of manners. 

COLUBRI'NA, one of the sub-orders of serpents, distinguished from the viperina 
by being oviparous, and by a different arrangement of teeth and maxillary bones. The 
C. includes more than half the known species of snakes. 

COLTJ'GO. See Flying Lemur. 


COLffM'BA, Saint (called also St. Colum-cille and St. Colm), one of the greatest 
names in the early ecclesiastical history of the British isles, was born (it is believed, at. 
Gartan, in the county of Donegal) in the n. of Ireland, on the 7th of Dec., 521. His 
father, Fedhlimidh, of the powerful tribe of the Cinel Conaill, was a kinsman of more- 
than one chief or prince then reigning in Ireland and in the w. of Scotland; and his 
mother, Eithne, was also of royal descent. To this distinguished parentage, no doubt, lie- 
owed some measure of his great influence upon the minds of his countrymen. 

He studied first at Moville, at the head of Strangford Lough, under St. Finman, by 
whom he was ordained a deacon; and afterwards under another St. Finnian, at Oionard, 
where he was ordained a priest. Among his fellow-disciples, lie is supposed to have 
had St. CorngaU, St. Ciaran, and St. Cainnech; and so conspicuous was his youthful 
devotion, even in that saintly company, that he received the name by which he is per- 
haps still best known in Ireland — “ Colum-cille,” or “ Columba of the Church.” In 
546, when no more than twenty-five, he founded Derry, and six or seven years after- 
wards, Durrow, the greatest of all his Irish monasteries. He seems now to have 
embroiled himself in the civil strifes of his country; and the belief that lie instigated 
the bloody battle of Cooldrevny, in 561, led to his excommunication by an Irish 
ecclesiastical synod. The justice of the sentence was challenged by ecclesiastics of 
rank, but it was probably among the causes which determined him to leave Ireland, 

. was in 563, when in his 42d year, that, accompanied by twelve disciples, he set 
sail for the little island of Hy or Iona, as it was then called— now better known as Iona 
(q.v.),. or I Colum-cille — of which he obtained a grant, as well from the king of the 
I icts as from his kinsman the king of the Scots. Having planted a monastery here — 
built, it would seem, chiefly of wattles— he set himself to the great work of his life, 
the conversion of the Pictish tribes beyond the Grampians. The Piets dwelling to 
the s. of that mountain barrier bad been converted by St. Ninian of Wliithern, in 
the 5th c. ; and the Scots who peopled the western shores and islands of Scotland 
were either Christians before they passed over from Ireland, or were afterwards con- 
, verted by Irish missionaries. St. C. now brought the Piets of the n. to the true faith; 

\ but unfortunately, very little is known of the way in which- he accomplished his task’ 
Bede speaks simply of his “ preaching and example.” Adamnan, extolling his gift of 
miracles, tells how the gates of the Pictish king’s fort burst open at his approach, and. 
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how, as he chanted the 45th Psalm, his voice was preternatural ly strengthened, so as to 
be heard like a thunder-peal above the din and clamor by which the Pictish magicians 
tried to silence his evening prayer under the walls of the Pictish palace.. We get an- 
other glimpse of his missionary footsteps from the Book of Deer, a Celtic MS. of the 
11th or 12th c., lately discovered at Cambridge. It records how “Colum-cille and 
Drostan, the son of Cosreg, his disciple, came from Hy, as God had shown them, to 
Aberdour” (a beautiful little bay among the huge cliffs which fringe the coast of 
Buchan, as the n.e. district of Aberdeenshire is still called); how “Bede, a Piet, was 
/then high-steward of Buchan, and gave them that, town in freedom for evermore;” how 
“they came after that to another town, and it was pleasing to Colum-cille, for that it 
was full of God’s grace; and he asked of the high-steward, Bede, that lie would give it 
to him, but he gave it not; and, behold, a son or his took an illness, and he was all hut 
dead, and the high-steward went to entreat the clerics that they would make prayer for 
his son, that health might come to him; and he gave in offering to them from Cloch-in- 
Tiprat to Cloch-Pette-mic-Garnait ; and they made the prayer, and health came to 
him.” In some such way as this, St. C. and his disciples seem to have traversed the 
Pictish mainland, the Western islands, and the Orkneys, establishing humble monas- 
teries, whose inmates ministered to the religious wants of the people. The parent- 
house of Iona exercised supremacy not only over all these monasteries, but over all the 
monasteries which St. C. had built in Ireland/and over those which were founded by 
.his disciples in the northern provinces of England when they converted the Angles and the 
Saxons. Thirty-four years appear to have been spent by St. C. iii raising up and perfect- 
ing his ecclesiastical system in Scotland. But the labor did not so wholly engross him, 
but that he found time for repeated voyages to Ireland, and for a visit to Glasgow, where 
St. Kcntigern or Mungo was restoring Christianity among the Welsh or British tribes of 
Cumbria and Strathclyde. The health of St. C. seems to have begun to fail in 593, but 
his life was prolonged till he reached his 77th year, when he breathed his last as he knelt 
before the altar of his church in Iona, a little after midnight, between the 8th and 9th of 
June, 597. He was buried within the precinct of his monastery, and his bones, which were 
afterwards enshrined— the stone pillow on which lie slept, his books, his pastoral staff, 
and other things which he had loved or used, were long held in great veneration. Ho 
composition certainly known to be his has been preserved; but there have been attrib- 
uted, to him three Latin hymns of some merit, a short monastic (or rather heremitical) 
rule in Celtic, and several Celtic poems, among which is a collection of his prophecies. 

The strength of Bt. C.’s character appears to have been in its earnestness. There is 
no reason to think that he was reputed either wiser or more learned than the better 
class of the ecclesiastics of his age. But the same enthusiastic temper which won for 
him in boyhood the name of “ Columba of the Church,” continued to animate him 
throughout life. The length and frequency of his fasts and vigils are spoken of as 
.nearly incredible. With this asceticism he combined unwearied industry; no hour 
passed without his allotted duty of prayer, or reading, or transcribing, or other work. 
As the prevailing austerity of his disposition was often lighted up by gleams of tender- 
ness and kindness, so it appears to have been clouded at times by anger and revenge. 
“But whatever sort of person he was himself,” wrote Bede, in allusion probably to 
/these infirmities, “this we know of him for certain, that he left after him successors 
eminent for their strict continence, divine love, and exact discipline; men who follow, 
indeed, doubtful cycles in their computation of the great festival [i.e. Easter], because, 
in that far out of the world abode of theirs, none had ever communicated to them the 
-synodal decrees relating to the paschal observance, but yet, withal, men diligently 
•observing those works of piety and chastity, and those only, which they were able to 
learn from the writings of the prophets, evangelists, and apostles. 

The ecclesiastical system of Bt. C. was in so far peculiar that, in the words of Bede, 
Iona “had always for its ruler a presbyter abbot, to whose jurisdiction both the entire 
province, and the bishops themselves also, contrary to the usual order of things, must 
-own subjection, after the example of that first teacher of theirs, who was no bishop, but 
a presbyter and monk.” The jurisdiction usually reserved to the episcopate was thus 
transferred to the abbatial office; little more being left to the bishop than the right of 
ordination, and a certain measure of precedence in the celebration of divine service. 
St. 0. himself, as well as his followers generally, till the year 716, kept Easter on a dif- 
ferent day, and shaved their heads after another fashion, than obtained in other parts of 
western Christendom. But, with these exceptions, their creed and rites appear to have 
been substantially the same. -v 

The life of St. C. was written by two of his successors in the abbacy of Iona— Cui- 
inine Ailbe (657-669), and St. Adamnan (679-704). The first of these lives is incorpo- 
rated in the second, which is altogether one of the most valuable works now extant on 
the early ecclesiastical history of Scotland and Ireland. It has gone through many 
editions; the last, and incomparably the best — a book, indeed, be3'ond praise — being 
that of William. Reeves, d.d., printed at Dublin in 1857, for the Bannatyne club and the 
Irish archaeological and Celtic society, and included in the series of Historians of Scotland, 
■published by. Sdmonston .and Douglas. Besides his Vita Sancti ColnmbtB, Adamnan 
wrote He Locis Sanctis, an interesting account of Jerusalem and its neighborhood, from 
the information of a French bishop, who, in returning from the Holy Land, ‘was driven 
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among the western isles of Scotland, This tract has been more than once printed, and: 
its chief passages were transcribed by Bede in his Historia Ecdesiastica GeiiMsAnglorum. 
We learn from it that waxed tablets Tor writing were- in use among the disciples of St,. 
C. in Iona at the close of the 7th century. 

C0I/UHBAH, or COLUMBAN'US, Saint, one of the most learned and eloquent of the- 
many missionaries •whom Ireland sent forth to the continent during the dark ages, was 
b. in Leinster about the year 545. Having studied under St. Comgall, in the great 
monastery of Bangor, in Ulster, he passed over to France, in his 45th year, accompanied 
by twelve companions, and founded the monasteries of Annegray, Lnxeuil, and Fon- 
taine. His adherence to the Irish rule for calculating Easter involved him in contro- 
versy with the French bishops about 602; and a few years later, the courage with which 
he rebuked the vices of the Burgundian court, led to his expulsion from France. Pass- 
ing through Switzerland into Lombardy, he founded, jn 612, the famous monastery of 
Bobbie, in the Apennines, where he died on the 21st Nov., 615. His life, written within 
"a century after his death, by Jonas, one of his successors in the abbacy of Bobbio, has 
been repeatedly printed. The writings of St. C., which are wholly in Latin, consist of 
a rule for the government of his monastery, a few poems, several letters on ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, and 16 short sermons. His monastic rule has been printed more than once;: 
but the most complete edition of his works is in Fleming’s Collectanea Sacra, published 
at Louvaine in 1667, and now of such rarity that a copy of it sells for about £35. Of 
the sermons of St, C., M. Guizot remarks, that “the flights of imagination, the pious 
transports, the rigorous application of principles, the warfare declared against all vain 
or hypocritical compromise, give to the words of the preacher that passionate authority 
which may not always and surely reform the soul of his hearers, but which dominates 
over them, and, for some time at least, exercises paramount sway over their conduct 
and their life.” The town of San Colombano, in Lombardy, takes its name from the 
Irish monk, as the town and canton of St. Gall (q.v.), in Switzerland, perpetuate the 
name of the most favored of his disciples. 

COLUMBA'RXUM (Lat.), a dove-cote or pigeon-house. When used in the singular, Ch 
also signified a particular kind of sepulchral chamber used by the Romans to receive the 
ashes of bodies which had been burned. The name was derived from the chamber 
being surrounded by small niches or holes resembling the holes in a dove-cote (colum- 
baria) in which the urns (ollce) were deposited. Tombs of this description were chiefly 
used by great families for depositing the ashes of their slaves and dependents. Several 
of them "are still to be seen at Rome. One, quite perfect (figured in Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Antiquities), was discovered at the Villa Rufini, about 2 m. 
beyond the Porta Pia, in 1822. In each niche were two urns, with the names of the 
persons whose ashes they contained inscribed over them. 

COLUMBIA, the federal district of the United States, and the seat of the general 
government, lies on the left bank of the Potomac, being territorially within the limits 
of Maryland. The district contains about 60 sq.m. — its chief cities being Washington, 
the. capital of the Union, and Georgetown. Pop. ’70, 131,700, of whom 88,278 were 
whites, and 43,404 colored. This territory was originally 100 sq.m, in area, but in 1846 
the county of Alexandria was incorporated with Virginia, and C. was reduced to its 
present size. For a long time C. was less favorably situated than the territories in re- 
gard to parliamentary representation; but now, like them, it sends one delegate to con- 
gress. 

COLUMBIA, a name long applied to the region to the w. of the* Rocky mountains, 
comprehending the present state of Oregon, the territory of Washington, and British 
Columbia. 

COLUMBIA, a co. in s.w. Arkansas, on the Louisiana border; 950 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
14,087 — 5,499 colored. Has a level and fertile soil, producing, corn, cotton, etc. Co. 
seat, Magnolia. 

COLUMBIA, a co. in n.e. Florida, on the Georgia border, bounded by the Suwannee 
and the Santa Fe rivers ; 864 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9,589— 4,769 colored. Surface level and 
soil sandy; productions mainly agricultural. Co. seat, Lake City. 

COLUMBIA, a co. in e. Georgia, on the Savannah river and the South Carolina 
border, traversed by the Georgia railroad; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,465— -7,440 colored. 
The surface is uneven; productions, agricultural. Co. seat, Appling. 

COLUMBIA, a co. in s.e. New York, e. of the Hudson river, on the border of Mas- 
sachusetts, traversed by the Harlem, the Hudson River, the Boston and Albany, and the 
Hudson and Boston railroads; 620 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 47,925. The surface is varied, and 
the soil productive. There are warm springs at New Lebanon. The chief productions 
are rye, corn, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, butter, wool, hops, and orchard fruits. 
Co. seat, Hudson. - 

COLUMBIA, a co. in n.w. Oregon, hounded e. and n. by the Columbia river, which 
separates it from Washington territory; 470 sq.m.; pop. ’80,. 2,042. Coal and iron am 
found. Co. seat, St. Helena. 
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*, „ COLUMBIA, a co. m e. Pennsylvania, intersected by the Lackawanna and Blooms 
o?IL an<1 a ihe Catawissa railroads, and the North Branch canal; 375 sq.m. - dod >«n 
rf-,408. spurs ot the Alleghany range make the surface hilly and mountainous but the 
valleys are fertile. Iron ore and limestone are abundant. Productions chiefly ao-ricul- 
■turn. Co. seat, Bloomsburg. J ° 1 

^COLUMBIA, a co. in s. Wisconsin, intersected by the Wisconsin and Neenali rivers 
and crossed by the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad; 751 sq.m.; pop. ’80 28 065 ThV 

seat a port i<re Cfly° r aD< * tlle Sod fertile ’ P r0( iucing the usual farming crops. Co. 

COLUMBIA, a village, the co. seat, of Boone co., Mo., 115 m. w.n.w. of St Louis 
•on a branch of the North Missouri railroad; pop. ’70, 2,336—708 colored. The villW 
as the seat of the state university. cuioicu. a lie village 

COLUMBIA, a borough in Lancaster co., Penn., on the Susquehanna river at th» 
termmus of the e. division of the state canal, and Philadelphia ^ and Co lumbia rafi 
fi 461 Tif? i a S ° IT 1 connection with Harrisburg, York, and Baltimore. Pop, '70 
rafts 1 " T ^ S P aCe 1S tbe pnnei P al depot for lumber brought down the Susquehanna in 


COLUMBIA, the capital of South Carolina, United States, is situated on the e hank 
of the Congaree river about 100 m. n.w. of Charleston. It is the terminus of the navi ' 
?oas? n l l and -°. f three rail 7 a y s that connect it with Charleston and ‘the 

hiiTh ^ or j i t le C , 1V1 1 w ? r 11 was one °f the handsomest cities of the southern states 
but, it suffered largely during the conflict, having had its principal parts destroyed by 
fire. It is now fast recovering from the effects of that calamity. C. is the center of a 
nchaonc^tnral district, and has forests of pine, oak, walnut, and maple in its vicinity 
which produce a large quantity of timber. It has several educational and other institif 

university, founded in 1804. Pop. in 1870, 9,288, about 

^ ca P bfd South Carolina, in Richmond co., on the e. side of 

Congaree river, a short distance below its junction with Broad river, 137 m n w of 
Charleston, and reached by three railroads; pop. ’70, 0,288—5,295 colored The river 
arevlri a finp t0 t/ S P °* nt * The c \ ty is bands °mely laid out, and the surrounding" views 
hnlb n7 a fine P ark > a P d tb ? streets are well, shaded. The state house 

uilt of giamte, occupies a commanding situation near the center of the city The 

i Ut iui mai f lon alld the C1 }y hajI are also attractive buildings. The city is well sup- 
plied with water and gas, and has a very considerable manufacturing industry Tins 

bya daw P assed which provklod 

ite lib^ of^ non Urmg l he War ? f , the rebellion, the old state house and 

its UDraiy or 000 volumes, a convent, several churches, the railroad denot and n vsst 
quantity of cotton were burned, whether by the confederate or unSHoi^“or dS? 
posely, has not been satisfactorily determined. C ’ 01 pur ‘ 

mo ^OLUMBIA, a * u co - » Tenn., on Duck river, 38 m. s w of Kasliville 

reached by the Kashville and Decatur railroad ; pop. ? 70, 2,550—1108 colored Jackson 
college is situated here, and the place was the residence of James K. Polk before he was 
elected president, the stream giving him the title of “ The Duck river staSan ” 

, COLUMBIA, British, since 1871 a province of the Dominion of Canada is divirlerl 
into two parts— the mainland, commonly called British C. ; and Vancouver’s island 
arpi’ nf ^ bese w , ere P p rme . r ty ^dependent colonies, but were united in 1866 The total 
area of l ie provm ce is estimated at 220,000 sq.m. As Vancouver^, island is scmmic-lv 
treated, the present article, as far as possible, will confine itself to an account of the 
mainland, which is situated in lat 49° to 55° n lono* ik° m 1090 z; dCC0Unl 01 tne 

?20 00n 2 °r, m ' a" 1 bl ' e n tb h 7 ^ 800 “ iensth ’ its totai area' being estimated at upwarciTof 

the’Stapson rf7er " « ed ^ parliament 1«& follows 

river To the Pacific ocean on the w., and the Finlay, an affluent of the 

Sn«f e ’ P ock y mountains on the east. Running parallel with the chain" on the e 

tt heifiht V 6 ’ 000 ft -. ‘wo mtgeTdivide the 
wiaui oi tne countiyinto three sections of drainage. In the e. are head-waters which 

find opposite outlets in the estuaries of the Columbia and of the Mackenzie* throudi 

Hop e e lusTenf sSlir/ol? 0 - tv 7° Fraser lnaintains a 

£ 1 y b bent ? bar Ply to the right by a mountain barrier, so as to enter the mfif of 

Georgia barely within the Internationa} boundary;* and lastly across the w a series of 

SkeoM ’ ' with it! ulli° f and na - rr °? i? letS 0f the ocean ’ teraiinating in the 

OKeena,. winch, ovffh its upland reservoir, Babme lake, of 100 m in ieno*th is hut little 

(feS afewm^ff tS6 \ hartors fi talK’Se gulf of 

Howe^ound^n^^Kurr^^nlLy S? t 'j m p?. te L a “d the chief port for the lumber trade; 

' sound, n. of Buirard inlet; Bute inlet, still farther n. ; Millbank sound, which will 
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become valuable as the gold mines on the Peace river attract a population; the river 
Skeena, now ascended by steam- vessels, and one of the routes to the Ommica gold 
mines; and the river Hass, near the frontier of Alaska, watering a region also believed 
to be rich in gold. , , . T> , 

The interior of British 0., i.e., the region between the Cascade range and the Kooky 
mountains, is, on the whole, rugged and" lofty, and though rivers are numerous, they 
do not serve the purposes of irrigation, being often confined within deep ravines, fttill 
the tracts of arable land are of considerable extent, and very fertile. In 1872, some land 
1700 ft. above the sea-level, yielded, under proper irrigation, 40 bushels of wheat per 
acre. The pastures of British C. are, however, likely to prove much more valuable 
than its arable ground. They are almost endless in extent. On the Cariboo road 
(between Soda creek and Quesnel), there is a plain 150 m. long, and 60 or 80 wide; and 
between the Thompson and Fraser rivers there is an immense tract of grazing land. 
The hills and plains are covered with hunch grass, on which the cattle and horses live 
all winter, and its nutritive qualities are said to exceed the celebrated blue grass and 
■clover of Virginia. 

The forest. lands are also of vast extent, and yield most valuable timber. The prin- 
cipal trees are the Douglas pine, Menzies fir, yellow hr, balsam hemlock, white pine, 
yellow pine, cedar, yellow cypress, arbor vit®, yew, oak, white maple, arbutus, alder, 
dog-wood, aspen, cherry, willow, and cotton- wood. The Douglas pine is almost uni- 
versal on the sea-coast and up to the Cascade range. The cedar, white pine, and maple 
are found everywhere ; the Scotch fir, the willow, and cotton- wood on the bottom-lands. 
But the lumber-trade is only beginning; the value of the exports, in 1870, amounting to 
little more than £25,000. The Fraser river and its tributaries, with the numerous lakes 
communicating with them, furnish great facilities for the conveyance of timber. The 
lower Fraser country especially is densely wooded. Smaller streams and the numerous 
inlets and arms of the sea do the same thing for the region further north. ' ■ : , 

The fisheries of British C. are perhaps the richest in the world, but their distance from 
populous centers has hitherto prevented their development. Whaley and seals abound 
off the northern coasts. Sturgeon are plentiful in the rivers and estuaries; theyare 
found weighing over 500 lbs., and are easily caught. The salmon of the Fraser ri vel- 
ar e famous over the American continent; so are the oulachans, small sprat-like fish, 
which enter the river in millions; some are so full of oil that, it is said, they will burn 
like a candle. Cod, herring, halibut, anchovies, haddock, etc., are caught in great 
quantities. 

Steamers now ascend the Fraser as far as fort Yale, and others have been put on in 
various parts of the province, to provide easier access to the mining districts; but the 
inland routes are of the rudest description. Up the left of the Fraser, however, there 
is a tolerable road as far as Lytton at the confluence of the Thompson. The grand 
obstacle, however, in the way of all improvements, centers in the more attractive char- 
acter of mining than of any more Aguiar pursuit. Independently of silver, which has 
been discovered in the lower basin of the Fraser, and of copper, which is known to exist 
immediately to the e. of the same, gold may be said to be universal ly diffused. In addi- 
tion to the old “ diggings,” new mines were opened in 1871, in the n., in the Peace and 
Ommica district, and yielded in the same year over £80,000. The total yield for the 
province in 1875 was about £500,000, and the total yield from 1857 has been estimated 
at about £7,000,000. The only obstacles to the prosecution of almost; inexhaustible gold- 
mining are the want of roads, the want of capital, and the want of a thorough geologi- 
cal survey. Silver mines have been opened in the Fraser valley. Coal and iron are also 
found. Furs are one of the most important products of the country, the value of the 
exports of that article in 1874, being upwards of £60,000. The most valuable are the 
black and silver fox, sea otter red fox, fur seal, mink, martin beaver, and common 
otter. Buffalo are found on the plains; bears, and goats, and sheep -on the mountains; 
elk are met with on the coast, and deer on the groups of small islands; wild ducks and 
geese are abundant; grouse and snipe are found everywhere; and in the plains a kind 
of tall buff crane, 4 or 5 ft. high. 

The climate varies according to the locality, owing principally to four causes: (1) 
greater or less distance from the sea; (2) or from the mountain regions; (8) difference 
in the variety and growth of vegetation; (4) difference of level. The low portions near 
the sea and on Vancouver’s island have a moderate climate, with a temperature rang- 
ing from 20° in winter to 80° in summer. The spring is short, lasting from the begin- 
ning of Mar. to the early part of May. A short spring lasts from Mar. till May; sum- 
mer, from May till Sept. ; the next two months are autumn, of which winter is only an 
aggravation, the snows being light, and the frosts far from severe or lasting. 

To its mineral resources, British C. mainly owes its present position. It was the 
discovery of gold in 1857— coinciding as it did with the expiration of the Hudson’s bav 
company’s licensed monopoly— that led to the establishment of the colony in 1858. In 
connection with this same cause, adventurers from the United States, from Great 
Britain and its dependencies, and from China, have flocked hither. According to the 
census of 1871, the pop. of the province was 10,586, exclusive of Indians, who"are esti- 
mated at from 80,000 to 50,000, but their numbers are diminishing from small-pox, 
measles, and tribal wars. When the Canadian Pacific railway is completed, this 
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province will become one of the most valuable in the dominion. The different routes- 
proposed have provoked much local contention; but the visit of earl Dufferin, the 
governor-general, in 1876, has done good service in removing obstacles to this great 
enterprise. 

British 0. is represented in the Canadian parliament by 8 senators and 6 members 
of the house of commons; but it has also a local legislature, a lieut.gov., and an execu- 
tive council. The chief towns are Victoria and New Westminster. 

COLUMBIA, or Oregon, the largest stream on the w. side of America, rises in the 
Rocky mountains, draining that range by means of its different head-waters, from about 
U\t. 54° n. to about lat. 42° n. Its two main branches— the C. proper from the n.n.e., 
and the Snake from the s.q. — meet about lat. 46° 5' n,, long. 118° 55' w., and united, 
run together to long. 134° 5' w., where they empty themselves into the Pacific in a lati- 
tude corresponding with that in which they joined. This great river, long vaguely 
believed to exist, was discovered only in 1792, by capt. Gray of Boston in Massachu- 
setts, who gave- it the name of his own vessel in place of the floating appellations of 
the Oregon and the San Roque. The extreme length cannot be less than 1000 in. ; most 
of its course— all, in fact, but the upper part of the n. branch — being within the limits 
of the United States. Nevertheless, the entire navigation is equally open to the British 
and to the Americans. That navigation, however, is of comparatively little value, 
more particularly to. the former nation. The river is broken by falls and rapids into 
many separate portions; and of these, even the lowest and most important, the mari- 
time reach itself, does not exceed 90 m. in length. In addition to the inland impedi- 
ments, the ingress and egress are embarrassed by a surf-beaten bar, which, with few 
and precarious passages, extends from cape Disappointment on the n., to point Adams 
on the south. Still, as a harbor, the C. has the recommendation of being decidedly the 
best on the coast between San Francisco, which is nearly 600 m. to the s., and Port 
Discovery, which is fully 150 m. to the north. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. In Dec., 1746, an act of the colonial assembly was passed 
to raise money by public lottery for the encouragement of learning and towards the 
founding of a college in the city of New York. The amount thus raised was vested in 
ten trustees, seven of whom were members of the church, of England and some of them 
vestrymen in Trinity church. A parcel of ground, w. of Broadway, bounded by Bar- 
clay, Church, and Murray streets, and the Hudson river, was granted by Trinity church 
as the site for the college. On a . portion of this, at the foot c ? what was afterwards 
called Park place, the college edifice was built; the rest of it was 1 -sed and became a very 
valuable endowment. Dr. Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, was chosen president, and 
in July, 1754, commenced the instruction of a class of students in the school-house' 
belonging to Trinity church. Soon after, a charter was obtained, according to which the 
institution was called King’s college, and was to be governed by a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of the archbishop of Canterbury, the first lord commissioner for trade and plan 
tations, the lieutenant-governor of the province, several other public officers, the ministers 
of the five principal religious denominations in the city, and twenty-four private gentle- 
men. . The new buildings were first occupied in 1760”. In 1763, a grammar school was 
established. In March of that year, on the resignation of Dr. Johnson, the Rev. Dr. 
Myles Cooper of Oxford, Eng, — an accomplished scholar — was elected president. In 1767, 
a grant of land containing 24,000 acres was obtained from the province, but as it was 
within the bounds of what afterwards became the state of Vermont, it was ultimately lost. 
In Aug., 1767, a medical school was established. Before the war of the revolution, the 
emoluments of the college were largely increased by grants from the king and by contri- 
butions in England and America: and the course of instruction was extended so as to 
include “ divinity, natural law, physic, logic, ethics, metaphysics, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, geography, history, chronology, rhetoric, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
modern languages, the belles-lettres, and whatever else of literature may tend to accom- 
plish the pupils as scholars and gentlemen.” Among the earliest graduates were Robert 
R. Livingston, Gouverneur Morris, and John Jay. “All students, except those in 
medicine, were required, unless specially exempted, to live in the college building, the 
grounds of which were surrounded with a high fence whose front gate was constantly 
attended by a porter and was closed each evening in winter at 9 o’clock, and in summer 
at 10. The names of all students who came in after the hour were reported to the presi- 
dent.” In the disputes which arose with England, Dr. Cooper wrote on the side of the 
mother country and was answered by an anonymous correspondent, who afterwards was- 
found to be Alexander Hamilton, then a student. When the war commenced, Dr. 
Cooper returned^ to England, and the Rev. Benjamin Moore was chosen to take his place. 
In 1776, the building became a military hospital, the students were scattered and the 
college was broken up. On the return of peace, when its affairs were put in order, its 
name was changed to Columbia college, and its original charter, with, the necessary 
alterations, was confirmed by the legislature of the state. DeWitt Clinton was among 
the first students under the new order of things. In May, 1787, Dr. William Samuel 
Johnson, an eminent lawyer and statesman, and son of the first president, was elected to 
the office. Among the students of this period, was John Randolph of Roanoke. In July, 
1800, Dr. Johnson resigned, and was followed first by Dr. Wharton and soon after by 
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bishop Moore, with the understanding that, on account of his ecclesiastical duties, he 
would not ordinarily take an active part in the business of the college. In 1810, the 
standard of admission was raised and a new course of studies arranged. In 1811, bishop 
Moore having resigned, in order that a president might be chosen who could give his 
whole time and attention to the office, Rev. William Harris was elected, with the addition 
7 >f Rev. John M, Mason as provost. This office was created for Dr. Mason, and held by 
him only. He had charge of the senior class and gave new life to the lecture-room. He 
resigned in 1818. In 1814, a grant of land, containing about 20 acres, and then valued at 
$5,000, was made to the college by the legislature, With the condition (afterwards 
repealed) that new college buildings should be erected on it. As this ground is between 
5th and 6th avenues, and extends from 47th to 51st street, its value has, of course/ vastly 
increased. Between 1817 and 1820, the old edifice was thoroughly repaired and addi- 
tional buildings were erected. In 1829, a grammar school was established under the 
charge of the faculty, and a building for it erected within the grounds. This school was 
discontinued in 1864. In 1880, besides the original course of study, which was continued 
entire, a scientific and literary course was established, the advantages of which, either 
entirely or in part, were offered to persons who were not matriculated students; but as it did 
not appear to find favor with the public, it was discontinued in 1848. At the same time the 
Gebhard professorship of the German language and literature was established uppn the 


attention to the study. The requirements of commerce having, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, made the removal of the college from its original site necessary and desirable, new 
buildings were erected for it on the block extending from 49th to 50lh street, between 4th 
and Madison avenues, and were occupied in 1857. At the same time the scope of instruc- 
tion was greatly enlarged and several new professors were added to the faculty. In 
1858, the law school was established. The distinguished jurist, chancellor Kent, had 
formerly been professor of law' in the institution, and had delivered courses of lectures 
which attracted much attention and were of great service in preparing students to prac- 
tice at the bar. He was followed by William Betts, ll.d., whose lectures were at length 
wholly discontinued. The object of the new organization was to give law r students a 
systematic and comprehensive course of instruction, and to combine the constant drill 
of oral recitation with lectures by thoroughly qualified professors. The advantages 
expected from the system adopted have been attained. In 1860, a union was effected 
witli tlie college of physicians and surgeons by which it became the medical department 
of Columbia college. "The union is complete in the single respect that the united author- 
ity of the two institutions is necessary to the conferring of degrees; all diplomas bearing 
the signature ol the president of C. college with those of the faculty of medicine. The 
school has an independent board of trustees, and its financial affairs are distinct from 
those of Col urabia college. In 1864, the school of mines w r as established, with the distinctive 
purpose of furnishing the means for acquiring a thorough scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of those branches of science which relate to mining, and of supplying persons com- 
petent to conduct mining and metallurgical operations on scientific principles. Instruc- 
tion is given in five regular courses of scientific study, viz. : Mining engineering, civil 
engineering, metallurgy, geology and paleontology, and chemistry, analytic and applied. 
In 1874, a new building for the school of mines, admirably adapted to its uses and 
work, was erected at a cost of $150,000, and this was followed in 1878 by a building 
for the school of arts. Prizes, scholarships, and fellowships have been founded by the 
trustees and by benevolent associations and individuals, to be annually conferred on 
students who excel in various departments of the several schools. The school of mines 
is provided witli a library whose value has been greatly enhanced by a judicious selec- 
tion of standard and recent works in the various departments of science which it 
embraces, and in their adaptation to the specific wants of the school. There are also 
collections of specimens and models illustrating all the subjects taught in the school. A 
liberal appropriation is annually made for the increase of the library and collections. 
The law school has a choice library of nearly 6.000 volumes, including works in all 
departments of legal study. The general college library contains about 20,000 volumes. 
The formation of it began in 1754. A large number of Valuable books were contributed 
by friends of the institution in London and Oxford as well as in this country. But dur- 
ing the revolutionary war the library was removed from the college building and a great 
part of it was ultimately lost. It has since been enriched from time to time both by 
liberal gifts and large purchases. In forming it the wants of the faculty and students 
have always been first considered, so that it has become eminently a college library. 
There are also collections in astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, architecture, typog- 
raphy, natural history, music, and the fine arts; and a good supply of biographical 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and reviews. The institution has in all its faculties, includ- 
ing the president, an assemblage of 128 professors, instructors, and assistants; and in all 
its schools a total of about 1560 students. . 

. COLUMBIAD, a cast-iron howitzer intended chiefly for use in sea-coast defense. 
The howitzer shell guns were remodeled in 1844, when the larger gun was first named 
U. K. IV.— 11 
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columbiad. In 1861, the Rodman exterior form was applied to these and other heavy 
guns. 

COLUMBIANS, a co. in e. Ohio on the Ohio river and bordering on Pennsylvania, 
traversed by the Sandy and Beaver canal, and by the Cleveland and Pittsburg, the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and, Chicago, and the New Lisbon railroads; 490sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
48,603. The surface is level in the n. and hilly in the s. portion, and the soil fertile; 
productions chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, New Lisbon. 

COLTJM BIDIE, a family of birds, often comprehended under the general English names 
dove and pigeon , and forming the genus columba (Lat. pigeon) of Linnaeus. They are gen- 
erally ranked among gallinaceous birds, hut exhibit points of resemblance to the order 
insessores , and have by some naturalists been constituted into a distinct order, interme- 
diate between these. They agree with the true gallinaceous birds in the character of 
their bill, and in the soft naked tumid membrane at the base of it, in which the nostrils 
are pierced ; also in their msorial (scraping) habits and blunt claws; but they differ very 
widely from them in their great powers of flight, which are not surpassed m any other 
family of birds; in having the hind-toe on the same level with the other toes; in having 
no connecting membrane at the base of the toes; in not being polygamous but pairing^ 
and in the male taking part with the female in the care of the young; in their having 
generally only two young ones at a time, but breeding often in a year; in their double 
crop, an expansion of the gullet on both sides, in which they differ from all other birds; 
and in the secretion, at breeding-time, of a milky fluid by the crop of both parents, as 
in the parrots, with which the food is saturated in order to fit it for the young, which, 
unlike those of the true gallinaceous birds, are at first very helpless. The number of 
species of C. is very great. There is amongst them so much resemblance, that scien- 
tific classification lias been found very difficult. They are found in all warm and 
temperate climates, but comparatively few are European. The Indian archipelago 
particularly abounds in them. Many of the tropical species exhibit a brilliancy of 
colors scarcely excelled in the humming-birds or sun-birds. The chaste beauty of the 
plumage is always pleasing, even when brilliancy is wanting. The voice is very similar 
in all the species, the cooing of some, however, being harsh, that of others soft and 

S leasant. Some species are migratory, and some congregate in prodigious flocks. See 
ronzewing, Carrier Pigeon, Dove, Fruit Pigeon, Gqura, Ground-dove, Part- 
ridge Pigeon, Passenger Pigeon, Pigeon, Turtle-dove, and Yin ago. 

COLTJMBDfS, Aquilegia , a genus of plants of the natural order mnunculacece, having 
5 colored sepals, which soon fall off, and 5 petals each terminating below in a horn- 
shaped spur or nectary. They are natives of the temperate and colder regions of the 
northern hemisphere. One, the common C. (A. vulgaris), is found in woods in some 
parts of Britain, and has long been familiar as an inmate of flower-gardens. It is a 
perennial, generally S or 4 ft. high, with flowers of curious structure and considerable 
beauty. C. was formerly much esteemed for medicinal virtues, which are now seldom 
heard of. —Some of the other species are very ornamental, and are pretty common in 
flower-borders. 

COLXJAI BIUM, or T an 't alum (symbol Ta), is a rare metal found in the mineral tanta- 
lite, obtained from Bodenmais, in Bohemia, and from Sweden. It can be obtained as 
a black powder, which assumes a lustrous aspect when subjected to the process of 
burnishing. It forms a series of compounds, of which only columbic acid (TaOs) is 
worthy of notice. 

COLUMBO. See Calumba, ante. 

COLUMBRE'TES, or Colombretes, islands in the Mediterranean, off cape Oropesa, 
belonging to Spain. They are of volcanic origin, and form a picturesque group. There 
is one good harbor, and on the largest island there are a few inhabitants. The C. are 
important only as a military station. They have been a noted resort for privateers. 

COLUMBUS, a co. in s.e. North Carolina, between the Waeeamaw and Lumber 
rivers; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 14,489 — 5,513 colored. The surface is level and marshy; 
productions, cotton, rice, etc. The Wilmington, Columbia, and Augusta Railroad inter- 
sects. Co. seat, Whiteville, 

COLUMBUS, a city in Georgia, the seat of justice of Muskogee co., on the Chatta- 
hoochie, 84 m. s.w. of Macon, reached by Muscogee railroad, and connected by railroad 
with Mobile. The river is navigable for the greater portion of the year, and affords 
ready communication with the neighboring cotton-growing districts. * A change in the 
level of the river at C. furnishes a strong head of water, which has been turned to prac- 
tical use by the construction of a dam, and other hydraulic contrivances. The city, 
which occupies an extensive area, is regularly laid out in wide and handsome streets. 
There are a court-house, a temperance hall, churches, and other public buildings. The 
chief industry is the cotton trade, but there are flour mills and manufacturing establish- 
ments. The town was laid out in 1828 on a portion of an abandoned Indian reservation. 
Pop. 70, 7,400-3,204 colored. 

COLUMBUS, a village in Bartholomew co. , Ind., 41 m. s.s.e. of Indianapolis, with 
which it is connected by railroad ; pop. 70, 3,359, 
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COLUMBUS, a t. in Hickman co., Ky., on the Mississippi, 18 m. below Cairo; pop. 
70, 1574 — 761 colored. The village is on a bluff, and was strongly fortified by the con- 
federates early in the war of the rebellion; but the capture by the federate of forts 
Henry and Donelson, rendered C. useless, and the confederates abandoned it. 

COLUMBUS, a city and seat of justice of Lowndes co., Miss., on the Tombigbee 
river, 133 m, n.e. of Jackson, having steamboat connection with Mobile, and a branch 
extending to the Mobile and Ohio railroad; pop. ’70, 4,812 — 2,738 colored. The city is 
the shipping place for large amounts of cotton. 

COLUMBUS, a city in Franklin co., 0., the capital of the state, on the Scioto river, 
100 rn. n.e. of Cincinnati; pop. "70, 31,274. The city owes its importance almost entirely 
to the presence of the capitol and other state institutions. The streets are wide and. 
regular, and finely shaded, and the squares and parks are handsomely improved. 
Among the prominent features are Goodale park, the city park, the gardens of the hor- 
ticultural society, and Green Lawn cemetery. The chief public buildings and institu- 
tions are the state capitol, the penitentiary, and the asylums for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the insane, and the idiotic. There are also the U. S. arsenal, the city hall, the 
high-school building, the court-house, the- almshouse, the opera-house, the odd-fellows 
hail, etc. Six or seven railroads center here; there are also horse railroads. The city 
was projected in 1812, and became the state capital in 1816. 

COLUMBUS, Bartolomeo, 1432-1514; the eldest brother of the discoverer. In 
1470, he was in Lisbon constructing maps and charts, and it is supposed that he went 
to the cape of Good Hope with Bartholomew Diaz. He was sent by his brother to 
England to seek the aid of Henry VII., but there is no evidence that he succeeded. 
After the discovery he was in favor as the brother of the admiral; and under him was 
lieut.gov. of the West Indies, in which position he showed discretion and courage. 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (the Latinized form of the Italian Colombo , and the Spanish 
Colon), the great navigator who added a new hemisphere to our globe, is supposed to 
have been born at or near Genoa, in the year 1436, or as others say, 1446. Though vir- 
tually the greatest man of his era, there is little definite information about his family 
and his early life. It would appear, however, that lie was the son of a wool-comber ; 
that he attended for some little time the then great school of learning in Pavia, where 
he evinced a taste for astronomy and cosmography; and that he early went to sea, and 
made several voyages in the Mediterranean. Settling in Lisbon in 1470, he there married 
the daughter of an" Italian named Palestrello, who had distinguished himself as a navi- 
gator in the Portuguese service, and with her obtained some valuable charts, journals, 
and memoranda. Lisbon, at this time, was the head-quarters of all that was speculative 
and adventurous in the way of geographical discovery; and here, while constructing 
maps and charts for the livelihood of his family, C. first appears to have imbibed that 
idea of land to the westward, which he was destined after long disheartening years to 
establish as fact — the land, indeed, not being, as he had supposed it, a prolongation of 
the eastern shores of Asia, but a new western continent. With the view, apparently, 
of better qualifying himself for his great enterprise, C. made several voyages to the 
Azores, the Canaries, and the coast of Guinea — then the limit of European navigation 
in this direction. Mot until about 1482 or 1483, did C. find opportunity to lay lxis scheme 
before John II. of Portugal. This monarch referred it to a junto of nautical and scien- 
tific men, who decided against it. The king, however, meanly taking advantage of a 
detailed plan obtained from C. under false pretenses, secretly sent out a vessel to examine 
the route. Too timid to venture far from the beaten track, the pilots soon returned to 
Lisbon, to throw ridicule on the project. Disgusted with the duplicity of his sovereign, 
C. secretly left Lisbon in 1484, taking with him his little motherless boy Diego. He 
found his way to Genoa, where the republic, before whom he unfolded his scheme, treated 
it as the silly product of a visionary brain : and it is said that he also met with like treat- 
ment from the Venetians; but it appears doubtful whether he at this time communicated 
with them. Disappointed, but not despairing, for C. was buoyed up with the belief that 
heaven had commissioned him to plant the banner of the cross upon those shores which 
as yet appeared to exist but in his own imagination, C. turned his steps towards Spain. 
Weary and hungry, he stopped one day at the gate of the Franciscan convent LaKabidi, 
in Andalusia, to beg some bread and water for his child. This day was the turning-point 
in his career. The superior of the convent, Juan Perez de Marchena, passing at the 
moment, entered into conversation with the traveler, and was so struck with the grandeur 
of his views, that he used all his influence to procure him the favorable consideration of 
the king and queen. It was not, however, until seven more years of disappointments 
had passed over — during which C. had applied to other courts, and without avail — that 
he found himself in command of three small vessels, only one of which, was decked, 
with 120 men, ready to start on his adventurous enterprise. C. claimed, as reward, to 
he nominated high-admiral, and governor-general and viceroy, over all the lands he dis- 
covered, with a tenth of the produce of the countries. On the 3d of Aug. 1492; C. set 
sail from the bar of Saltcs, near Palos. Delaying a month at the Canaries to refit, he 
started thence, on the 6th of Sept. , over unknown seas. His crew soon began to interpose 
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the diameter at tk<3 top and bottom, and between these and the entablature, has been cal- 
cu K ted with the greatest possible precision in all the principal classical examples, and 
wib be lonnd stated in all professional works on classical architecture. The shaft 
usably consisted of several cylindrical blocks accurately fitted to one another whilst 
the capital was commonly hewn out of a single stone. The separate portions of the 
slialt. were fixed together, not by mortar or cement, but by if on cramps, which were 
fitted into holes m the center, and thus rendered invisible. Sometimes columns of im- 
mense size were hewn in the quarry of one piece of stone, and then rolled over th® 


of the trunks of trees; and this we are also in a condition to prove historically, many 
of the largest stone columns in Egypt — where, from the scarcity of wood, they were 

earlier introduced than elsewhere — being manifest imita- 

lions of the trunk of the palm (figs. 2 and o). In order fT" 1 
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line of a Doric temple stand on one base, whereas, in z H IB 

the other orders, each C. has a separate base. But it § £ gi §§ 

is in the capitals in all the orders, Egyptian, classical, i § gi ||B 

and Gothic, that columns differ fromT each other most ° B lf|| 

strikingly (see below). As classical architecture ad- B Hj 

va-nced, greater lightness and elegance were sought after; H Jjjffi 

and this, as regarded the C,, was obtained by increasing H ■ 

the height and diminishing the proportional thickness ■ IS 

of the shaft. In the Ionic and Corinthian orders (figs. H [|H : 

5 and 6), as compared with the Doric, this peculiarity B |H 

may be distinctly seen. --- 

In almost all columns, the shaft tapers gradually from 5 

the bottom to the top, thus imitating the natural growth U "“ L£ ““ L ’ * — * 

of a tree, and at the same time conforming to a mechan- Fig. 1. 

ical rule for obtaining the greatest amount of strength Column: Tuscan, with details 

in upright bodies. But in place of tapering regularly, 

the shaft was generally made with a slight swelling towards the middle, called the entasis, 
and had for the most part in all the classical orders striped incisions from top to bottom 
called flutes or channels, which were regularly worked, and varied in number from 20 
to 82. See Fluting. The relation which subsisted between the height of the C., and 
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ground, and raised to tlieir destined positions by various mechanical contrivances. Col 
umns were often used in classical times, and are employed by us in the interior of build, 
mgs to support the roof or galleries, as well as for purposes of decoration; and this cus- 
tom seems to have prevailed in the halls of persons of great distinction even in Homeric 
times. In the ancient basilica (q.v.), a line of columns separated the central space, 
which was open to the sky from the aisles of the building, whilst at the same time they 
supported the galleries -which were placed above the aisles. These columns were the 
origin of the piers or pillars by which the nave is divided from the aisles in Christian 
churches. The same arrangement prevailed in the Koman atrium. When, in order to 
support the roof which covered the gallery or any other superstructure, a second row 
of columns w T as introduced, it was usually of the lighter styles, Ionic or Corinthian, the 
louver columns being commonly Doric. (Single columns were erected for various pur- 
poses, as for mooring ships in harbors, or to commemorate persons of note, or national 
events. .. Bee Pillar. 

Capitals . — In classical architecture, it is by the capitals of pillars, more than by 
any other feature, that the different orders are distinguished, very much as the Gothic 
styles are marked by the form of the arch. Till the period of the renaissance, the head 
of a column, in English, was called chapiter (chapter), its diminutive being chapitrell 
The three capitals which alone belong to pure Greek architecture are described in 
Thomson’s well known lines (. Liberty ), so concisely and accurately, that it is needless to 
dwell on them in prose: 

“First unadorned, 

And nobfv plain, the manly Doric rose; 

The Ionic then, with decent matron grace, 

Her airy pillar heaved; luxuriant last, 

The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath.” 

To the three Greek orders, the Romans added two others: the Tuscan, which was a 
variation on the Doric, or rather a corruption of it; and the Composite, which was a com- 
bination of the Ionic and Corinthian, the proportions and general character of the Corin- 
thian being retained, but the Ionic volutes being substituted for the Corinthian leafage. 
As the trunks of trees placed upright, so as to support the roof, unquestionably led to 
the introduction of the stone pillar, there seems to be almost as 
little doubt that the capital was suggested by the boughs with which 
•such trees might be supposed to be surmounted, or the garlands 
with Which oh festive occasions they were probably encircled and ' 
crowned. At first, when the power of working in stone was lim- 
ited, imitation of foliage was scarcely attempted; but the original 
idea being adhered to, it came at last to be carried out with great 
success in the Ionic and Corinthian capitals of classical architec- 
ture, and in all of the more advanced of the Gothic styles. 

The forms of Gothic capitals are so various, that it is altogether 
impossible to particularize them here. Beginning with the Romanic 
—which is often nothing more than a modification of the Doric, 
or a further debasement of the Tuscan, the sides being truncated 
or flattened, and some of the moldings omitted— they advance 
very rapidly in adornment; and in the style which we* call early 
English, they already frequently consist of a mass of foliage, ciit 
with great boldness and freedom, so that the stalks and more prom- 
inent of the leafage are entirely detached. It is remarkable that, 
in the decorated style, the capital lost much of the richness which 
it possessed in the earlier styles, and often consists only of plain 
moldings, with or without a ball-flower (q.v.), cut on the bell or 
bowl of the capital. Where foliation is introduced in this style, it 
is usually worked with greater freedom, and is free from the stiffness which character- 
izes earlier work. _ Animals, figures in armor, heads of bishops in miters, and the like, 
are oftener found in the decorated style, though their introduction was not unknown at 
a much earlier period. In the perpendicular style, the capitals were stiffer in form, and 
generally less ornamented than in any of the others; though even here foliage is often 
introduced, as in the accompanying example from the cloisters of Christ church, 
Oxford. 

The only invariable characteristics of capitals seem to be something like a molding at 
the upper part of the shaft, more or less complicated according to circumstances, and 
some sort of abacus (q.v.) or fiat portion on the top, on which the architrave rested in the 
classical orders. These characters belong even to the Egyptian capitals, which in many 
©ther respects resemble those of the other styles. The; ioliation of Egyptian capitals is 
generally taken from the vegetation peculiar to the banks of the. Nile (fig. 2); hut the 
capitals of this, particularly in its later examples, were infinitely varied both in decora- 
tion and in form. 

■■ COLUMN, in military evolutions, is amass of soldiers several ranks in depth, present- 
' mg a formation different from that which arises from spreading them out in line. 
‘There maybe columns of brigades, of regiments, of battalions, or of companies;' pre- 
senting a front of limited width, but a depth depending on the number of elements in 
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tlie column. If a battalion consists of 10 companies, then a “battalion in C.” lias all: 
the companies posted one behind another. According to the density of the C., it is 
called open or dose. In a battalion, when the distance between any one company and 
the one immediately before it is such as to admit of their wheeling into line, the forma- 
tion is called open C. ; when the distance between the front rank of one company and 
the rear rank of the one before it is only a few yards, it. is clone 0. ; when intermediate 
between these two, it is half -distance column. Tiie relative advantages of C. and line , in 
drawing up troops for action, are among the matters closely studied by the comnmnders 
of armies: the French, as a general rule, have rather favored the formation in 0. ; the 
English, that in line. Sometimes the name 0. is given to that which, in effect, is a small 

army* 

CO'LTTEE. See Armillary Sphere. 

COLUSA, a co. in n. California, between the Sacramento river and the coast range 
of mountains; 2,876 sq.m. : pop. ’SO, 13,118. The surface is rough; quicksilver, sulphur, 
and salt are found. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Colusa. 

COLTTTEA. See Senna. 

COLWELL, Stephen, 1800-71; a native of Virginia, educated at Jefferson college, 
and admitted to the bar in 1821, He practiced law for several years, but left it for 
mercantile business. Besides many articles for reviews and magazines, he wrote a 
number of works on trade and finance, labor, hanks, taxation, and kindred subjects. 

COLYM'BIDIE, a family of web-footed birds, distinguished by short wings, legs 
placed so far back that the bird always assumes an erect position when standing, broad 
flat tarsi (shanks), and a compressed bill, pointed at the tip. They are all extremely 
aquatic in their habits, and possess great powers of diving as well as of swimming. 
Some of them have all the front toes perfectly webbed, as the loons or divers (colymbus); 
others have the feet lobed, each toe with a separate membrane, as the grebes ( podieeps ). 
These are the two principal genera. The guillemots (uria) seem to connect this family 
with the alcadce. 

€0L'ZA, See Rape. 

CO MA, a Greek word used in medicine, to signify a state of more or less profound 
insensibility allied to sleep, but differing from natural sleep in its characters, as -well as 
in the circumstances under which it occurs. In C., the patient lies on his back, and is 
either simply insensible to external impressions, or has a confused and dull perception 
of them, with restlessness and low delirium (q.v.). The former kind of C. occurs in 
apoplexy and epilepsy, and also in many other organic diseases of the brain and its 
membranes, of which, indeed, it may be said to be the natural termination. It is also 
seen in narcotic poisoning, and most characteristically in poisoning by opium (q.v.). In 
the most fatal forms, the breathing is very slow and noisy (snoring or stertorous), ac- 
companied with puffing of the cheeks; the pulse is at first strong and regular, after- 
wards feeble; there is often lividity; and the pupils are either contracted or excessively 
dilated, but in either case immovable, and totally insensible to light. In the second 
variety of C., there is perpetual restless delirium, without enough of sensibility to lead 
to spontaneous and regular voluntary movements; the patient mutters slightly, and 
grasps feebly and without purpose at any object in his way; the pupils are "commonly 
contracted, and the tongue is apt to be dry and brown. This kind of C. is mainly seen 
in many fevers, and forms one of the modes of their fatal termination. The treatment 
of C. is that of the disease or accident leading to it. Where there is a reasonable chance 
of recovery, -tbe patient must be roused to consciousness as much as possible, either by 
frequent movements or strong impressions on the skin, or by the use of galvanism, so 
as to maintain the respiration. Bee Opium. Blistering of the head is also sometimes 
resorted to with good effect 

CO MA BERENICES (Lat. Berenice’s hair), a small and close cluster of stars near the 
equinoctial colure, s. of the tail of the Great Bear. 

COMAC CHIO, a fortified t. of central Italy, in the province of Ferrara, and 3 m. from 
the Adriatic. The lagoon, or marsh, in the midst of which it is situated, is about 140 
m. in circumference, and is shut out from the Adriatic by a narrow belt of mud. Its 
position is very favorable for the manufacture of salt, of which 2,000,000 lbs. are said 
to be obtained annually. C. is also the seat of a curious branch of industry— viz., eel 
culture, which forms the principal employment of its inhabitants, Who number about 
8,000. A series of canals have been constructed leading from the Adriatic to admit the 
fry of the eel, the mullet, the sole, and other fishes into the lagoon, where they are 
fattened, and speedily attain a marketable value. The fishery is carried on chiefly in 
the late autumn, when the waters of the lagoon are excited by storms. The fish, then 
seeking an outlet to the sea, find their way into certain labyrinths leading into reser- 
voirs constructed at the termination of the canals, where they are caught in immense 
quantities. Religious ceremonies inaugurate the commencement of the season, and* 
when any body of fishermen in one night capture 48,000 lbs. weight of fish, a feast of 
fish is held, and great rejoicings take place. The eel-harvest occupies from 12 to 15 
weeks; and some idea of its extent may be formed from the fact, that from the years 
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1798 to 1818 the annual “take” averaged close upon 2,000,000 lbs. weight. From 1818; 
to 1825, the average was about 1,612,600 lbs. per annum. An accident for some years 
greatly reduced these quantities, but the supply is again increasing, being upwards of a 
million pounds weight per annum. The fish are prepared for the market ■ by partial 
cooking in a large kitchen built for the purpose, the eels of moderate size being roasted 
alive, in order to their better preservation. The larger fish are chopped into lengths, 
the heads and tails being sold for the benefit of the poor. Large quantities of the eels 
are also salted and dried. The workmen, who are lodged in barracks, and submit to a 
strict discipline, are allowed one and a half pounds of fish per diem. The money-value 
of these fisheries may be estimated from the fact, that 1 lb. weight of eel-fry will, in the 
course of three or four years, be worth to the cultivators of the lagoon a sum of £41 
sterling. 

COMAL', a s.w. co. of Texas, on the Gibolo river, and intersected by the Guada- 
lupe; 575 sq.m.; pop. '80, 5,540—270 colored. Tlie surface is mountainous in some 
parts, and about two thirds is covered with live oak and mosquito. The greater por- 
tion of the people are Germans, and agriculture is their chief occupation. Co. seat, 
New Braunfels. 

COM ANA, a city of Cappadocia, in a deep valley of the Anti-Taurus range, 
through which the river Sarus flows. C. was celebrated in ancient times as the place 
where the rites of the goddess Ma (the Greek Enyo) were celebrated, with much solem- 
nity and great magnificence, in a spacious and sumptuous temple, to which the city was 
scarcely more than an appendage. It was governed by the chief priest, who took rank 
next to the king. In Strabo’s lime, more than 6,000 persons were engaged in the serv-. 
ices of the temple. 

COMANCHE, a co. in s.w. Kansas, bordering on the Indian territory; 780 sq.m,. 
It; is as yet unsettled. Pop. ’80, 872—2 colored, 

COMANCHE, a co. in n.w r . Texas on the Leon river; 1050 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 8,608— 
79 colored. The surface is undulating and well timbered. Stock raising is the leading 
business. Co. seat, Comanche. 

COMANCHES, American Indians, of the Shoshone family, known to the French 
as Padouques. When first known to Europeans, they occupied the regions between the 
upper waters of the Brazos and Colorado on one side, and the Arkansas and Missouri on 
the other. In 1788, they were brought to nominal submission by the Spanish general 
Anza, who killed 30 of their chiefs; but they again became troublesome, and continued 
to harass the district of Texas until they were settled in a reservation. In 1872, appor- 
tion of the tribe known as the Staked Plain Comanches had to be reduced by military 
measures. In that year they numbered in all about 3,300. 

COMAT TJLA. See Ckinoide^. 

COMAYA'GUA, a department in Honduras, 4,800 sq.m.; pop. about 80,000. The 
province occupies the w. central portion of the republic. The soil is rich, and well 
adapted to the cultivation of tropical vegetation. There are silver and copper mines, 
and various other minerals; and of timber there are pine, oak, mahogany, cedar, lignum 
vitae, etc. In the mountains in the s.e. part of the province is a considerable population 
of Indians who are descended from the Lencas. The province is famous for raising 
superior breeds of cattle. 

COMAYA'dhA (formerly Valladolid La Ntjeva), chief city of Honduras, Central 
America, 190 m. e, of Guatemala, in a fine hut unhealthy valley, 1800 ft. above the 
sea, on the right bank of the Humuva, which flows into the Pacific. The city was 
founded in 1540, is the see of a bishop, has a cathedral college, ecclesiastical seminary, 
several convents, and a rich hospital. Pop. 8,000; it was 18,000 previous to 1827, when 
the city was burned by the monarchical faction of Guatemala, and has never since 
wholly recovered. 

COMB (Sax. camb). Combs seem to have been used by the ancients rather for 
adjusting than for fastening the hair, the pin or bodkin (acus) having been chiefly 
employed for the latter purpose. Both the Greek and Homan combs were generally 
made of boxwood, which was obtained from the shores of the Enxine; but" latterly, 
ivory combs came into general use amongst the Romans, as they had long before been 
amongst the Egyptians. The precious metals were also used for the purpose, as we may 
infer from the golden combs ascribed to the goddesses; but this was probably rarer in 
ancient than in modern and mediaeval times from the circumstance of the C. not having 
been then used as an ornamental fastening. Of the early use of gold combs by our own 
countrywomen, we have a monument in the well-known ballad of Sir Patrick Spens : 

“ O lang, lang may their ladyes sit, 

Wit their gowd kames in their hair.” 

‘ An ancient Irish long rack C. is in the museum of the royal Irish academy. The 
sides , are hog-backed, and between them are set the pectinated portions, varying in 
breadth from half an inch to an inch and a quarter, according to the size of the bone out 
of which they were cut. The whole is fastened together with brass pins riveted'. By this 
contrivance, any damaged portion could easily be replaced. 
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Combs are made of tortoise-shell, ivory, horn, wood, bone, metal, and India-rubber, 
The material is first made into plates of the size, shape, and thickness of the 0., and 
then the teeth are cut. The old method of cutting the teeth is by the stadda or double 
saw, whiclftas two blades of steel set parallel to each other, with a space between them 
equal to the thickness of the intended tooth. Combs with 50 or 60 teeth to the in. may 
be cut in this manner. The teetli are then thinned, smoothed, and finished by means of 
thin wedge-shaped files. Instead of hand-saws, circular-saws of similar construction 
have been more recently used. 

Many combs are now made by a method called “ parting.” By the processes of cut- 
ting above described, the material corresponding to the spaces between the teeth is of 
course wasted; by the method of parting, this is made available to form the teeth of a 
second comb. The plate of horn, tortoise-shell, etc., is cut through by means of a 
stamping-cutter, consisting of two thin chisels inclined to each other, which represen t 
their edges; between these, and connecting the ends is a small cross-chisel. When this 
compound cutter descends with sufficient force upon the plate it will cut one of 
the teeth. By simple machinery, the table carrying the plate is made to advance a dis- 
tance equal to the thickness of one tooth while the cutter is rising, and thus the succes- 
sive cuts are made. A slight pull is now T sufficient to part the plate into two combs, the 
teeth of which only require filing and finishing. 

India-rubber combs, now so extensively used, are manufactured by . pressing the 
caoutchouc to the required form in molds, and “ vulcanizing” or combining it with 
sulphur afterwards. By this means a high degree of hardness can be obtained. 

COMB, or Coomb, an old corn measure, containing four bushels. In many localities, 
hollows or valleys among hills are called Combs or Coombs (W.cwm). The word is 
allied to the Gr. kyrnhos, a cavity; kymbe, a vessel. 

COMBACO'KUM, a t. in s. India 20 m. from Tanjore, and 30 m. from the sea; ^op- 
40, 000. It is a large town, with wide streets, and is adorned with pagodas, gateways, 
and other edifices of considerable pretension. The gate pyramid is a building of 12 
stories rising more than 100 ft., and is ornamented with a profusion of figures of men 
and animals done in stucco. One of the water tanks in the town is reputed to be filled 
with water taken from the Ganges once in 12 years, by a subterranean passage 1200 m. 
long. There is considerable trade, and weaving is one of the chief industries. The 
city was once the capital of the Chola race, an old Hindu dynasty. 

COMBAT, Single, the “ Holm-gang,” or island duel of the old Horsemen. A great 
many quarrels were settled by single combat, when, to guard against interference, the 
principals went alone to some small island (or holm), and there settled their quarrel by 
strength and skill. The idea is as old as war. In the Bible we read of Goliath chal- 
lenging any Israelite to single strife. In the Iliad, Ajax challenges any opponent;, and 
furthermore defies heaven. It was not uncommon in England, and was particularly 
invoked. in charges of treason.. The idea finds its modern and despicable expression in 
dueling. 

COMBE, Andrew, m.d., brother of the following, was b. in Edinburgh, Oct. 27, 
1797. He studied medicine there and at Paris, and iu 1823 commenced to practice in 
his native city. In 1836, he received the appointment of physician in ordinary to the 
king of the Belgians, hut his delicate health prevented him from retaining this office* 
and on returning from Brussels, he continued to act only as consulting-physician to his 
majesty. Afterwards, he became one of the physicians in ordinary to queen Victoria in 
Scotland. He died at Edinburgh, Aug. 9, 1847. His principal works are — Observations 
on Mental Derangement, (1831); The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of 
Health, etc. (1834; 15th ed. 1860); The Physiology of Digestion considered with Delation 
to the Principles of Dietetics (1836; 10th ed. 1860); and The Management of Infancy, 
Physiological and Moral (1840, 9th ed. 1860), revised by sir James Clark; 10th ed/ 1870). 
Mild, benevolent, and wise, Andrew C. obtained the esteem and admiration of all who 
could appreciate purity and excellence of character. In his Life and Correspondence, 
published by George Combe in 1850, we find not only a vivid picture of the man, but 
an example of patient adherence to physiological principles in the treatment of a deli- 
cate constitution, with the result of prolonging a useful life far beyond what he had 
ventured to hope .for. The record of the means by which he combated a serious pul- 
monary disease for nearly 30 years at home and abroad, is calculated to be highly 
instructive to persons similarly afflicted. His death was probably hastened by exposure 
to the poisonous air of an emigrant ship, in which he made a voyage to America: the 
experience gained on this occasion led him to proclaim, through the Times , the urgent 
necessity of a law regulating the sanitary arrangements in emigrant vessels. The long 
letter which he wrote on this subject appeared on Sept. 17, 1847, a month after his 
death, and erelong the act 12 and 13 Viet. c. 23, provided a remedy for the evil. Dr. 
C. also exerted himself successfully for the improvement of medical education. A list 
of his contributions to the Phrenological Journal and the British and Foreign Medical 
Meriew is appended to bis Life. His character as a man, a physician, and a writer, is 
affectionately depicted by his friend sir James Clark, in an introduction to the 9th edi- 
tion of The Management of Infancy, 
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COMBE, George, a well-known phrenologist and moral philosopher, was b. Oct. 21, 
1788, in Edinburgh, where he was educated. Entering the legal profession, he became 
a writer to the signet in 1812, and continued to practice until 1887, when he resolved to 
devote himself to scientific pursuits, for which he had always manifested a tf predilection. 
As early as 1816, he made the acquaintance of Dr. Spurzheim, while the latter was on 
a visit to Scotland, but at first regarded his phrenological system with aversion. Inves- 
tigation, however, convinced him that phrenology was based on fact. The result was 
hm Bssays onPhrenology (1819). Five years later, appeared his System of Phrenology, 
which became very popular, and reached a fifth edition in 1848; besides being reprinted 
in America, and translated into French and German. But his most important produc- 
tion is The Constitution of Man considered in Relation to External Objects (1828; 9th ed. 
1880). This work endeavors to demonstrate, what it is strange should ever have been 
denied, the essential harmony of the nature of man with the surrounding world, and the 
necessity of studying the laws of nature, in order that we may realize the advantages of 
the external world, lessen our exposure to outward evils, and carry out successfully 
man’s physical, moral, and social improvement. GVs doctrines were violently opposed, 
being considered by many as inimical to revealed religion; but now that the heat of con- 
troversy has cooled, it is seen that, in their main aspects, they were not liable/to the 
objections urged; and they are, to a large extent, adopted in the physico-social reforms 
of the present day. Nearly 100,000 copies of the work have been sold in this country; 
numerous editions have been printed also in America, and it has been translated into 
French, German, and Swedish. C. contributed largely to the Phrenological Journal (20 
vols., 1824-47). He traveled in Germany and America, and published Botes of his expe- 
riences. His death occurred on 14th Aug., 1858. Mr. C. married, in 1888, Cecilia, 
daughter of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons ; by whom he was survived. Besides the 
works mentioned, he wrote Elements of Phrenology (1824; 9th ed. 1862); Lectures on 
Popular Education (1838; 3d ed. 1848); Moral Philosophy ( 1840; 8d cd. 1846); Life and 
Correspondence of Andreio Combe, M.I). (1850); Principles of Criminal Legislation and 
Prison Discipline (1854); Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture (1855); and The 
: Currency 1 - Qiiestfow-ww to the Bank Restriction Act, 7 and 8 Viet. c. 82 

(1855; 8th ed. 1858), etc. The latest of his works — in which the importance of natural 
religion, and the duty and advantage of obedience to its precepts, are eloquently 
enforced — is on The Relation between Science and Religion (1857). Endowed with great 
activity- and an earnest apostolic spirit, C. was fond or lecturing on his favorite subjects, 
and clelivered inany successful courses not only in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
but in the United States, and even in Germany. As a citizen, lie took a zealous part in 
promoting parliamentary reform, the abolition of the corn laws, and a system of 
national education available to every sect on equal terms. His collection of books on 
phrenology was given to the advocates’ library in Edinburgh. See the Life bv Charles 
Gibbon (1878). 

COM'BEEMEEE, Viscount (Stapleton Staplefon-Cotten), a British field-marshal, son 
of sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, baronet, of Comber me re abbey, Cheshire, was b. in 
1778 at Lleweuny hall, Denbighshire. Educated at Westminster school, he, in Feb., 
1790, entered the army, and distinguished himself in India at the battle ol Mallavelly 
and the siege of Serinffiipatam. In 1807— in which year lie succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy — fie proceeded, with the rank of maj.gen., to the peninsula, in command of 
a brigade of cavalry; and in 1810 was appointed to the command of the whole allied 
cavalry under the duke of Wellington. He was present at the battles of Talavera, 
Fuentes de OnorO, Salamanca— where he was second in command, and was severely 
wounded — the Pyrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse. For his brilliant services in the penin- 
sular war, he repeatedly received the thanks of parliament, and in May 17, 1814, was 
raised to the peerage as baron Combermere. Although not at Waterloo, he had the 
command of the cavalry of the army of occupation in France ; and in 1817 was appoint- 
ed governor of Barbadoes, and commander of the forces in the West Indies. In 1822, 
he became commander-in-chief m Ireland; and in 1825 was nominated commander of the 
forces in India. In that position, he achieved the capture of the strong ana almost 
impregnable fortress of Bhurtpore; and, Dec. 2, 1826, was raised to the rank of viscount. 
In 1884, he was sworn a privy councilor; and in Oct., 1852, succeeded the duke of Wel- 
lington as constable of the Tower of London and lord-lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets. 
In 1855, he was made field-marshal. He died in 1865. 

COMBIKA'TIOK means the act of uniting or combining certain active elements; and 
it has come lately, in the legal and political phraseology of England, to mean the unit- 
ing together of persons having a common interest, with a view to promoting that inter- 
est. Thus, it may refer to employers uniting together to keep up prices or keep down 
wages; or it may apply to workmen uniting” together to keep up wages. The word is 
now almost exclusively used in relation to the proceedings of the working-classes for 
retaining a monopoly of certain occupations, or for keeping up wages above their natu- 
ral amount. C. is one of the most obvious, and, in certain circumstances, one of the 
most justifiable and beneficial arrangements. Like all other human institutions, it has 
its good and had shape — the former, wdien it is used for protection ; the latter, when it 
Is used for Oppression. It is a practical exemplification of the precept taught by the 
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old man in the fable, when he recommended union to his sons by showing that the bun- 
dle of sticks could not be broken, but that each stick could be easily snapped when 
separated. The municipal corporations were combinations to protect the citizens against 
the power of the aristocracy, and a group of these municipal corporations formed them- 
selves into a larger 0., well known as the Hanse towns, whose united influence not only 
braved the aristocracy, but exceeded that of many of the European monarchies. The 
guilds and other societies, whether of merchants or artisans, were combinations estab- 
lished for protection in violent times; though they were employed to further monopoly 
and interfere with freedom of trade, when more equal laws, and a higher social civiliza- 
tion, rendered them unnecessary for mere protection from external oppression. The 
free-masons are a relic of a great guild, or secret society, pervading all Europe, The 
similarity to each other of contemporary Gothic buildings, however far apart, is explained 
by the circumstance that they were built by a large C. of workmen, who all learned in 
the same school the same rules of art, and who had secret arrangements which enabled 
them to work together, and preserve the monopoly of the building-trade. 

The oppressive laws to which the working-classes, even in^ this country, were sub- 
jected, fully justified them in combining for their own protection. The nature of those 
laws is explained, though not justified, by the fact that they were less oppressive than 
the institutions of other countries where the working-classes were in actual serfdom; 
and that they mark, in reality, the steps of progress onwards from the state of slavery 
or serfdom in which all the working-classes were of old involved, even in this country. 
The boasted freedom of our Saxon ancestors was, indeed, verisimilar to that of the 
southern states of North America before the late civil war, since it was all enjoyed by 
the upper class, to whom the inferior persons were slaves; and the term freeman, still 
used in certain municipalities, of old distinguished those who were not slaves ; The 
statutes of labor' still retained a portion of this servitude, laying heavy penalties on 
workers in the various trades who refuse to work at a regular fixed remuneration — 
often, of course, below the market value, otherwise it would not require to be pro- 
tected by penalties. By the poor law act, too, those who would not -work might bo 
veritably enslaved by being compelled to labor in the service of any householder. It 
may be said, indeed, to be the last stage, of the emancipation of the working-classes 
from slavery when the C. act was repealed in 1825. This act, which, after all, was a 
mild relic of the old laws for coercing workmen, subjected those who, whether verbally 
or in writing, entered into combinations for keeping up the wages of their labor, or lim- 
iting the hours of work, to be punished by imprisonment as criminals. There is no 
doubt that, in defiance of this act, secret combinations were held of a more dangerous 
and cruel character than any which have occurred since the repealing act of 1825, which 
rendered 0. itself lawful, but punished any attempts to enforce the views of the com- 
bining workmen by violence or intimidation. 

Both by the law of the land, and the public opinion on which it rests, it is now 
allowable for any class of men to combine together for the purpose of fixing the price 
at which they slial-1 buy or at which they shall sell, provided their C. be entirely volun- 
tary, and subject no one to coercion. All the landlords of a state, for instance, might 
combine to keep up the price of grain; hut if they should get a law to enable them to 
exact this price by prohibiting any of their body from selling for less, or for prohibiting 
or limiting the importation of foreign grain, then their C. would be oppressive. In 
like manner, a hundred bricklayers or a hundred tailors may combine not to work for 
less than a certain remuneration, or not to work more than a certain number of hours 
daily ; and they are quite free to do so, provided they do not compel any one to join 
their C., or do not interfere with those who are content to work on lower terms. The 
difficulty is to define compulsion. 

Royal commissioners appointed to inquire into the subject of trade-unions and com- 
binations of workmen in 1869 and 1875, gave an account of the history and working of 
the modern law, and its modifications from time to time. In 1871, two acts were passed 
for the purpose of consolidating and settling the law; these were supplemented by the 
trades-union act amendment act, 1876, which more fully defines the nature of the com- 
binations to which the acts apply, the rights of members in certain events, and imposes 
conditions in reference to registration. 84 and 35 Yict, c. 31, 'defined what trade-unions 
were to be deemed unlawful, and when their contracts were not enforceable, and pro- 
vided for the legislation of trade-unions, and the protection of their property. The other 
act 34 and 35 Yict. c. 32, repealed all the former laws as to violence, threats, and moles- 
tation; but it has now been repealed by the conspiracy and protection of property act, 
1875, 38 and 39 Yict. c. 86, which applies to the United Kingdom. The leading char- 
acteristic of this act was to abolish, as much as possible, the appearance of exceptional 
legislation as to the mutual relations of workmen and their trade-unions, and to make 
general rules applicable to all businesses and occupations. It was declared that an 
agreement or combination by two or more persons to do, or procure to be done, any act 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and workmen, 
shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would not 
be punishable as a crime. Before that statute, what was innocent when done by one 
person became indictable when done by three or more simultaneously. 

The law relating to compulsion or intimidation is now generalized, as follows: Every 
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the sheriff court or court of justiciary. Though breaches of contract by workmen 
not now punished criminally, they are so in case of gas and water supply. 
COMBINATION, Laws op, in chemistry. See Atomic Theory. 

COMBINATIONS, in mathematics. See Permutation's. 

COMBING, of wool, cotton, etc. See Carding. 
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when phosphorus Is exposed to the air at ordinary temperatures, it very slowly combines 
with oxygen, and gives out little heat at any one moment, but it is diffused over a great 
length of time; whilst if the phosphorus is set fire to in. the air, it bums vividly, and 
gives out much heat and light for a short time; and still further, if the burning phos- 
phorus be placed in pure oxygen, it enters into most vivid 0. , and evolves a most intense 
heat and brilliant light for a still shorter time. In the latter instances, the heat evolved 
at any one moment is greater, because more rapid, than that given off at the same 
time during the slower process of C. ; but w T hen allowed to proceed to a termination, 
there is as much heat produced during the whole time occupied in its development, 
The same remark applies to the coal placed in a furnace. So long as the door of a 
furnace is open, and there is little draft of air through the fuel, a moderate amount 
of heat is evolved, which may last for several hours; but when the door is shut, and 
much air is drawn through the coal, the latter is more quickly burned, and more 
heat is evolved during a shorter period of time than before, but in the long-run 
there is the same aniout of heat evolved. 

COMEDY. Sec Drama. 

COME'jNITJS, John Amos, the most distinguished educational reformer of the early 
part of the 17th c., was b. on the 28th of Mar., 1592, according to some, at Comna, 
near Briinn; according to others, at Niwnitz, in Moravia. His parents belonged to the 
community of the Moravian Brethren. C. studied at Ilerborn, and then at Heidelberg, 
after which he traveled through Holland and England, and at last settled at Lissa, in 
Poland, where he was chosen bishop of the Moravian Brethren, In 1631, lie published 
his Janua Linguarum Resemta, which- was translated into many European, and even 
into some Oriental languages. In this 'work, he points out a method of learning lan- 
guages new at that time, which may be called the intuitive or perceptive system, in 
which the pupils were taught by a series of lessons on subjects easily understood or ap- 
preciable by the senses — such as natural history, the sciences, different trades and 
professions, etc. C. also published about the same time the Ratio Discipline Ordinis * 
que Ecclesim in TJnitatc Fratrum Boliemovum (1632), republished with remarks by 
Buddseus (Halle, 1702); and his Pansophice Prodromus (1639). In 1641, C. was invited 
to England, to assist in reforming the system of public instruction; but as the break- 
ing out of the civil war prevented the execution of this design, he went to Sweden, 
where he w r as patronized by Oxenstiern, who gave him a commission to draw up a 
plan for the organization of schools in Sweden, which he completed at Elbing, four 
years afterwards, He next w r ent to Hungary for a similar purpose. Here he com- 
posed his celebrated Orhk SemuaUum P ictus, or The Visible World (Niirn. 1658), the 
first picture-book for children, which has been often reprinted and imitated. Finally,' 
he settled in Amsterdam, where he published several other works. C. died at Naarden, 
on the 15th Oct., 1671. In the latter years of his life, C. gave way to fanaticism, 
misinterpreted the Revelation of St. John to suit his fanciest f the existing state of 
Europe, and expected the millennium in 1672. An interesting account of the wander- 
ings and sufferings of C., and of his great services in the cause of popular education, is 
given in Iv. G. von Raumer’s Geschichte der Pddagogih. 

COMES, an ancient officer, with territorial jurisdiction. See Earl. 

COMET. The w T ord 0. is derived from the Gr. home, hair, a title which had its origin 
in the hairy appearance often exhibited by the haze or luminous vapor, the presence of 
which is at first sight the most striking characteristic of the celestial bodies called by 
this name. The general features of a C. are — a definite point or nucleus, a nebulous 
light surrounding the nucleus, and aluminous train preceding or following the nucleus. 
Anciently, when the train preceded the nucleus — as is the ease when a O. has passed its 
perihelion, and recedes from the sun- — it was called the beard, being only termed the 
tail when seen following the nucleus as the sun is approached. This distinction has 
disappeared from all modern astronomical works, and the latter name is given to the 
appendage, whatever its apparent position. Neither this luminous attendant, the tail, 
nor the nucleus, is npw considered an essential cometary element, hut all bodies are 
classed as comets which have a motion of their own, and describe orbits of an extremely 
elongated form. There are several plain points of difference between comets and 
planets. The planets move in the same direction, from w. toe., which is astronomi- 
cally called “direct motion;” but the movements of comets are often from e. to w., or 
retrograde. The orbits of all the planets are confined to a zone of no great breadth on 
either side of the ecliptic; but the paths of comets cut the ecliptic in every direction, 
some being even perpendicular to it. The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular; 
or, more properly speaking, are ellipses of very small eccentricity. The orbits of 
comets, on the other hand, present every variety of eccentricity, some of them being 
ellipses or elongated closed orbits of various degrees of elongation; others, hyperbolas; 
while the majority have a form of orbit not differing sensibly from the parabola, which 
is the limiting form of curve to which both the ellipse and hyperbola approximate, 
under given conditions. 

Any attraction, howmver, of an extraneous body interfering with the attraction of 
the sun might change the orbit from the ellipse to the hyperbola, and nee versa, or from 
the parabola to either. As, however, there is only one parabola corresponding to 
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infinite sets of ellipses and hyperbolas, an interfering cause is not likely to change the 
orbit from an ellipse or hjperbola to the parabolic form. Of about 200 comets whose 
orbits have been obtained with more or less accuracy, 40 appear to have described 
ellipses, 7 hyperbolas, and 150 orbits that cannot be distinguished from parabolas. 

The disco very that comets are celestial bodies, extraneous to our atmosphere, is due 
to Tycho Brahe, who ascertained the fact by observations of the C. of 1557. Newton 
succeeded in demonstrating that they are guided in their movements by the same prin- 
ciple which controls the planets in their orbits; and Halley was the first, by determin- 
ing the parabolic elements of a number of comets from the recorded observations, to 
identify the G. of 1682 with one which had been observed in 1607 and the observations 
recorded by Kepler and Longomontanus, and also with a C. observed in 1521 by Apian, 
at Ingoldstadt, and thus confidently to predict the return, at the end of 1758 or begin- 
ning of 1759, of a C. which would have the same parabolic elements. These parabolic 
elements are elements of a parabola nearly coincident with the elongated elliptic orbit 
of the comet. They are— 1. The inclination. 2. 1 he longitude of the node. These two 
determine the plane of the orbit. 3. The longitude of the perihelion , or point of nearest 
approach to the sun. 4. The perihelion distance, or nearness of approach to the sun, 
5. The direction of motion, whether direct or retrograde. 

To determine these parabolic elements, three observations of the C, are sufficient; 
and by a table of such elements deduced from the recorded observations, it is possible 
at once to ascertain whether any newly observed C. is identical with any that have been 
previously observed. To predict, however, with accuracy the time of "the return of a 

O., a much more accurate calculation must be made of the orbit, taking into account 
the perturbations of the planets to whose influence it is subject. This difiicult problem 
was solved, in the case of Halley’s C., by the joint work of Lai and, Mine. Lepante, and 
Clairaut, who announced, in Nov., 1758, just as astronomers began to look out for the 
return of the C., that it would take 618 days more to return tcAhe perihelion than on 
the preceding revolution. The perihelion passage was fixed about the middle of April, 
1759; but Clairaut distinctly forewarned the world that, being pressed for time, he had 
neglected small values, wliieh collectively might amount to about a month in the 
seventy -six years. The C. passed the perihelion on the 12th Mar., 1759, exactly a month 
before the time announced, but within the assigned limits of divergence from that date. 
The elements of its orbit proclaimed it to be the C. of the former periods by their simi- 
larity. For the next perihelion passage, the different calculations executed by MM. 
Damoiseau and De Pontecoulant, fixed the 4th, the 7th, and the 13th Nov.,* 1835. 
Subsequently, observations indicated the 16th— that is to say, a deviation of only three 
days from what turned out the most accurate calculation, and a deviation of 12 days 
from the most remote. We have adverted to the perihelion passages of this C, in 1531, 
1607, 1682, 1759, and 1835. It is also now identified with a O. observed in 1456, and 
one in 1378, recorded by Chinese observations. There are no sufficiently reliable 
European observations previous to 1458, but it is conjectured by Arago, that this 0. is 
the same with the C. of 1305; that of 1230; a C. mentioned in 1008 by Hali Ben 
Rodoan; that of 885; finally, a C. seen in the year 52 before our era. 

This account of Halley’s 0. has been given at length, to illustrate the principles 
on which the calculations are made. There are three other comets whose periodicity is 
established, and whose paths are accurately known: 

1. That of Eacke, with a short period of 1204 days. Its orbit does not extend so 
far as the orbit of Jupiter, and a slight acceleration in its periodic times of return has 
suggested the possibility of the space, within our solar system at least, being occupied 
by a resisting medium, though of extreme rarity. 

2. That of Biela or Gambark having a period of six years and three quarters. Dur- 
ing the visit of this O., in 1846, it was seen to separate into two distinct cornets, which 
kept moving side by side till they disappeared. On the return of the O. in the autumn 
of 1853, the distance between the two nuclei had much increased. Since then, although 
twice due, it has not again been seen. 

3. That of Faye, with a period of seven years and a half. 

The orbits of both these last extend beyond the orbit of Jupiter, but not so far as 
that of Saturn. , 

The above are the only comets whose orbits are considered by astronomers as estab- 
lished, although there are others whose orbits are ascertained with a less degree of accu- 
facy and certainty, requiring the test of future returns to fix their periodicity. One 
other deserves mention from the great peculiarities of its course. 

. 1 11 the month of June, 1770, Messier discovered a C. which remained visible a long 
time, and enabled Lexeli to ascertain the orbit to be an ellipse whose major axis was 
Only three times the diameter of the earth’s orbit, and corresponded to a periodic revolu- 
tion or 5. If years. This result suggested grave difficulties. It had been found impossi- 
ble to identify this O. with any previously observed, and yet it was difficult to conceive 
that a bright O., with so short a period of return, should have previously escaped 
observation. What was still more remarkable, it was never seen again, though anx- 
iously looked for in the places where Lcxell’s orbit would have brought it. It became 
popularly called Lexell’s lost C,, and gave occasion to many sarcasms" by the wits of the 
day at tne expense of astronomers, who had so much boasted of having found the key 
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to the cometary movements. In the present clay, the explanation is complete. The G. 
was never seen before 1770, because its orbit previously had been totally different, its 
nearest point to the sun having been as distant as the path of Jupiter. Its appearance 
that year arose out of the fact that in 1767 it was in such close contact with Jupiter, 
moving in the same direction, and nearly in the same plane, that the attraction of this 
planet entirely changed its orbit. But why has the C. not since been sdln? Its passage 
to the point of perihelion in 1776 took place by day ;■ and in 1779, before another return, 
it again encountered the vast body of Jupiter, and suffered a fresh orbital derangement, 
the "attraction of the planet deflecting it into more distant regions, and so changing the 
form of the orbit, that if it had again been visible, it would not have been recognized as 
identical with Lexelbs comet. 

The celebrated C. of 1680, which furnished Newton with the occasion for proving 
that comets revolve around the sun in conic sections, and that, consequently, they are 
retained in their orbits by the same force as that which regulates the movements of the 
planets, appears to have been about the most remarkable for brilliancy of any of which 
we have authentic accounts. This C. is supposed to be identical with the one that 
appeared about the time of Caesar’s death (44 b.c.), with that which was seen in the 
reign of Justinian in the year 581, and with another in the year 1106, in the reign of 
Henry II. , the period of revolution, according to the . orbit calculated for it by 
Whiston, being about 575 years. There is, however, some doubt among astronomers as 
to the real form of its orbit, the one assigned to it by Encke giving it a period of 8,818 
years. This C. approached nearer to the sun than any known, except perhaps the C. 
of 1848, the calculation of whose perihelion distance, from the paucity of observations, 
has little certainty. The C. of 1680 approached the sun within the 163d of the semi- 
diameter of the earth’s orbit. The tail of a comet is nearly always away from the sun, 
frequently assuming a curved form. It increases in length with its proximity to the 
sun, but does not acquire its greatest length till after passing the perihelion. These 
are usual characteristics of comets, which were exemplified by this one in a remarkable 
degree. These phenomena might be accounted for if we were to regard the train as 
vaporization produced by the intense heat to which the body of the C. is exposed in its 
approach to the sun. 

In the, present century, the comets most remarkable for brilliancy have been the C. 
of 1811, that of 1843, and that of 1858 (Donati’s). 

Spectroscopic investigation, so far as yet pursued, points to the conclusion that the 
nucleus is self-luminous, but that the tail shines with reflected light. It has been dis- 
covered recently, in determining the tracks of those streams of dark bodies that cause 
meteoric showers, that some of the tracks coincide with the orbits of well-known comets. 
From this, it is inferred that star-showers and comets may be only different manifesta- 
tions of the same thing. See Meteors. 

What the matter of the comets consists of is, of course, only a subject for specula- 
tion. The composition of the nebulosity and the tail is, at all events, something of 
almost inconceivable tenuity, as shown by three consideration. 1. Stars seen through 
them suffer no diminution of brightness, though the light must have to traverse some- 
times millions of miles of the cometary atmosphere. 2. Though the thickness of the 
tail of a C. may be millions of miles, and its length of course much greater, the comets 
have never been observed to cause any sensible disturbance of the planetary motions, 
though approaching near enough to be themselves so much affected as to change the 
entire character of the orbit. 3. The curvature of the tails, and the acceleration of the 
periodic time, in the case of Encke’s C,, indicate their being affected by a resisting 
medium, which has never been observed to have the slightest in fluence on the planetary 
periods, though so long observed. Even the nuclei of comets appear to be of extremely 
small density. This may be inferred, though with less force than regards the tails, 
from the two last considerations above mentioned; and, moreover, there are reliable 
accounts of stars of a very low order of magnitude being seen through the nuclei 
themselves. * , ' . 

Comets have been alternately regarded with terror and with welcome in the popular 
mind. The appearance of Halley’s C., in 1456, just as the Turks had become masters 
of Constantinople, and threatened an advance into Europe, was regarded by Christen- 
dom with a superstitious dread, and to the Ave Maria was added the prayer; “Lord 
save us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.” At Constantinople, the occurrence 
of a lunar eclipse at the same time, increased the portentousness of the event. The 
discoveries of science of the magnitude of the space filled by their bodies, and their pro- 
digious velocity, together with the confessed impossibility of always predicting their 
approach, produced fe^rs of another kind, which have sometimes* been, especially in 
France, extravagantly exaggerated in the public mind. The groundlessness of such 
alarms from the extreme improbability of collision with the nucleus# the probable 
innocuousness of a contact with the extremely attenuated surrounding matter, and, pos- 
sibly, to the greater part of the world, of a collision with the nucleus' itself, will be suf- 
ficiently evident from what has been said above. It is probable that already, on many 
occasions, some of the attenuated vapor in the tail of comets must have come within the 
earth’s attraction, and been absorbed in its atmosphere. Whether the effect is deleteri- 
ous or salubrious, or whether it has any perceptible influence at all, is only matter of 
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speculation. The salubrity of cometary influence is now a popular idea; and tiles visa' 
tages of 1811 and 1858 were favorable seasons, whose produce is often advertised as ths 
C. wines. It is scarcely worth while, however, to follow further speculation on th.es > 
subjects, and it has been considered preferable to confine this article chiefly to tin 
description of the general characteristics of comets, and the facts respecting then* 
afforded by science. 

COMET-FINDER, a telescope having a wide field of vlew T but rather low magnify- 
ing power, used in searching for comets ~ 

COMFORT, George Fisk, b. New York, 1833: a graduate of Wesleyan university, 
especially known as a teacher. He was one of the leaders in organizing the American 
philological association, and also in establishing the metropolitan museum of art in 
New York, and has held a number of professorships. He is the author of a text-book 
for the study of German, and various essays upon linguistic and aesthetic subjects. 

COM'EREY, Symphytum , a genus of plants of the natural order horagmem, distin- 
guished by a 5 -cleft or 5-partite calyx, and a corolla enlarged upwards, its throat closed 
by awl-shaped scales. The species, which are not numerous, are natives of Europe and 
the n. of Asia. They are perennial plants of coarse appearance, although occasionally 
Vo be seen in flower-borders. 8 . officinale (the Common C.)and 8 , tuberosum are natives 
of Britain, frequent in shady and moist places. 8. officinale was formerly much esteemed 
as a vulnerary, on account of its astringency. Its young leaves and its blanched shoots 
are also occasionally used as boiled vegetables. The prickly C. (8. aspernmum), a native 
of Siberia, 6 to 10 ft. in height, has been highly recommended for feeding cattle. 

COMINES, or COMYNES, Philippe be, Sieur d’Argenton, a French statesman, and 
the author of some very interesting and valuable Memoirs , was b. at the castle of 
Comines, not far from Lille, in 1445. After receiving a careful education, he passed 
into the court of Burgundy about 1466, and attached himself particularly to Charles the 
bold (then comte de Charoiais). Iu 1472, C., who was anything but punctilious in his 
notions of honor, entered the service of Louis XL, the rival and enemy of Charles, who 
immediately covered him with honors, and made him one of his most confidential 
advisers. He proved himself a very suitable agent for carrying out the designs of the 
crafty monarch; but after the death of Louis, by his adherence to the party of the duke 
of Orleans, C. incurred the displeasure of the government of Anne of Beaujeu, and was 
sentenced to a forfeiture of a fourth of his estates and to ten years’ banishment. This 
punishment, however, does not seem to have been carried out," for after a few years we 
find C. again employed in important affairs of diplomacy. Though engaged m the 
service of Charles VIII. and the duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII., 0. failed to 
win the confidence of these masters. He died at his castle of Argenton, Oct. 17, 1509, 
C.’s Memoirs are admirably written, -and afford abundant proof that he possessed a clear, 
acute, and vigorous mind. He seems to have looked keenly into the heart of every man 
who crossed him in life, and with cool, severe anatomy, dissects him for the benefit of 
posterity. The best edition of his Memoirs was edited by Lenglet Dufresnoy (4 vols,, 
London, 1747). 

COM! SO, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Syracuse, about 40 m.. w.s.w. of the city 
of that name. It has paper manufactures, and a pop. of (1871) 16,694. 

CO MIT AN', or Comitlan, a t. in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, about 40 m. s.e. of 
San Cristobal. It has a fine church and a convent dedicated to St. Domingo. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of the people. 

COMI TIA (Lat. cum, with or together, and ire, to go) were the legal or constitutional 
meetings of the Roman people, convened by a magistrate, for the purpose of putting a 
question to the vote. This definition at least comprehends all the C. , except the C\ 
calata , where the people were merely present as spectators. There were several kinds 
of C. ( G . centuriata, G, tributa , etc.) held for different purposes; and according to the 
mode of constituting the G., the preponderance lay with the patricians or with the 
plebeians. 

COMI'TIA (ante). It was a fundamental principle of the Roman constitution that 
the supreme power was inherent in the citizens, though it might be delegated by them 
to hereditary or to elected magistrates. All important matters, however, had to be 
brought before the sovereign people, who could either ratify or reject, but without dis- 
cussion, the proposals made to them. Such, at least in theory, and, during the best 
days of the republic, in practice also, was the function of these popular assemblies. As 
may be readily understood, different elements had the ascendancy among the Roman 
people at different periods of their history. So far as it was possible for a state exposed 
to so many and such various influences to be conservative of its political traditions. 
Rome, whether monarchical, republican, or imperial, was essentially so. Rut, under 
the force of circumstances, from time to time innovations were introduced which mate- 
rially altered the position of the two political parties — the patricians and the plebeians — 
into which the state was early divided, and by whose dissensions it was long distracted, 
and in none of her institutions can the progress of the struggle between these rising 
factions be more clearly traced than in the motive and power of those assemblies, or 
comitia, by which the supreme authority of Rome was in succession wielded. It is 
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usual to describe the Roman comitia as of three kinds, named; from the mode in which 
the people were organized and in which they voted — the comitia curiata, or assembly of 
the curiae'; the comitia centuriata, or assembly of the centuries; and the comitia tributa, 
or assembly of the tribes. To these some add a fourth, the comitia calata (from cal are, 
to call); but as this assembly had neither political functions nor a separate^organizatiOn, 
it is uonecessarv to do more than mention the name. 

1. Comitia Curiata. —The assembly of the curias is believed to have been coeval 
with the rise of Rome itself, and its origin is therefore rightly ascribed by tradition to 
'''the mythical founder of the city. The system seems to have been an essential part of 
the communities, of which Rome was, originally only one. Its primary object cannot 


now be satisfactorily determined; but the purpose for which it came to lie employed is 
sufficiently clear. From a very early period the Roman cur he, or “ wardships,” as they 
mav be called, numbered 80, being 10 for each of the three once independent communi- 
ties— the Rharnuians, the Titles, and the Luce res— from whose amalgamation the Roman 
people sprang. At first, these curia? were probably made up extensively Of the free- 
holders, or patricians, as the freeholders were afterwards designated, on whom devolved 


holders, or patricians, as me ireenomers were aiierwarus .uesignaieu, on wuom uevuiyeu 
exclusively the right and the duty of bearing arms. It has been maintained by some 
that the class of dependents called by the Roman writers clients, as well as the bur- 
gesses or citizens, had a right to vote ‘in the assembly of the curiae. No direct evidence, 
however, can be brought forward in support of this supposition, which, in the nature 
of the ease, is highly improbable; and, if allowed to be present at all,* they were very 


likely nothing more "than spectators, or, as their name is said to imply, ‘ ■ listeners. : 


an assembly each had one vote, and determination was by the majority of the individ- 
ual voters in the different curiae. As the number of the latter was even, and no pro- 
vision was made for deciding in case of there being an equal division on any question, 
it would seem as if this function had not been thought of in fixing the number of the 
curie, or had been subordinated to some other consideration. 

2, Comitia Centuriata. — By the operation of obvious causes, a great increase soon 
took place in the number and influence of the dependent members of the Roman com- 
mon wealth. As a natural consequence, the way was paved for a reform of the consti- 
tution. though we may well conceive that the step was hastened by the gradual thinning 
of the ranks of the old freeholders in the incessant wars in which Rome found herself 
involved with her neighbors. Tiius, in the course of time a new class, the plebeians of 
history, arose out of the clients; preponderating in numbers, and by no means destitute 
of wealth. Though this class had not, perhaps, the rights of citizens, it was exempt 
from service in the field; and while the political inferiority of its members must have 
been galling, their immunity from the chances of war can hardly have been looked upon 
with equanimity by the ruling faction. It was to redress this twofold grievance that 
the reform ascribed to king Servius Tullius is generally believed to have been effected. 
But the whole scheme was’ one skillfully devised to assign duties to the plebeians rather 
than to bestow upon them rights, and it was evidently the work of a statesman who 
was in the interest of the patricians. The chief authorities for the details of the 
arrangement; are Livy and Dionysius, whose accounts, though they differ in some par- 
ticulars, agree in the "main. We must bear in mind, however^ that both of them describe 
the assembly of the centuries rather as it existed in their own day than as it was first 
constituted. Livy gives the whole number of the centuries as i94; Dionysius makes 
them 198. The voting in the assembly was by centuries, each possessing a collective vote 
exactly as in the case of the curie. * It was so arranged that the 18 centuries of equities 
and the 80 centuries of the first class voted first:. If they were agreed upon a qu< stion 
at issue, the other side were not called upon to vote at all. As the centuries, though 
nominally <l hundreds,” probably contained in the first class fewer, and in some of the 
other classes certainly many times more than that number, it is plain that in the assem- 
bly by far the largest share of power was retained in the hands of the wealthy, of 
.whom ii unoriginal burgess element would long form the main portion. How far we 
have in this scheme merely a modification of an earlier arrangement, there are no means 
of determining. As Mommsen remarks, it is more than probable that the original 
assessments were laid upon land. Be this as it may, the Servian reform was originally 
a new military rather Ilian a now political organization, its author intending that the 
privileges of the patricians assembled in the carle should remain as before. Bui its 
results were different from what had been anticipated. By a process easily understood , 
the rights of the curie gradually passed to the centuries. The assembly of the former 
continued, indeed, to meet, hut the assembly of the latter became thenceforth the chief 
guardian of the rights of the Roman people. 1 

8. Comitia Trtbuta. — The further development of the democratic element in the 
Roman constitution, consequent on the change just described, soon led to a demand for 
greater changes in the same direction. The tribunes of the people, now the acknowl- 
edged loaders of the democracy, took advantage of au ancient division of the original 
territory of Rome into tribes, to give greater prominence to this element than it had 
yet possessed. These tribes, SO and afterwards 35 in number, which, as is supposed by 
some, had already supplied a basis for the arrangement into curie as well as classes, seem 
to have at first existed for purely local purposes. But the leaders of the people suc- 
ceeded at length in forming them into a political union entitled to exercise certain fune- 
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tions, cliief among which was the election of the inferior magistrates, and the approval 
and rejection of such legislative measures as affected the interests of the plebeians as a 
class. Whether the assembly of the tribes was composed of plebeians only, or of all, 
whether patrician or plebeian, living within certain limits, has not been ascertained; but 
the balance of opinion inclines to the hypothesis that it consisted of plebeians alone. 
After the rise of this new power, it became a matter of great difficulty to determine 
what questions were to be submitted to the tribes, and what to the centuries, each claim- 
ing to be the real representatives of the whole body of the people. A solution appears to 
have been sought and found in some combination of tin? two rival assemblies. At what time 
this change took place, and what was its exact nature, are matters which remain involved 
in the greatest obscurity. All that can be said is this: the plebeians, either by means 
of their own assembly, or by some use of it to counterbalance the power of the patri- 
cians in the assembly of the centuries, ultimately gained what they had so long aimed 
at — a position of supreme importance to the republic. When the wealthier classes found 
their influence thus neutralized, they ceased to attend the eomitia altogether, and the 
popular will was represented by the lower classes alone. A period of moral ami political 
corruption followed, ending in the military despotism of the Caesars. Under the first 
emperors the form of calling the assemblies together was still observed, but the people 
met no longer to control their chief ruler, but simply to receive information as to what 
he lmd done. Even this form was by and by discontinued, and in the last days of the 
empire the eomitia w r as an institution know r n only as one of the traditions of the past 
greatness of Rome. See Rome, ante . 

COMITY OF NATIONS — more frequently mentioned by its Latin equivalent, comitm 
gentiiwir~ \& that -species of international legal courtesy by which the laws and institu- 
tions of one country are recognized and given effect to by those of another. “In the 
silence of any positive rule,” says Mr. Justice Story, “affirming, or denying, or restrain- 
ing the operation of foreign laws, courts of justice presume the tacit adoption of them 
by their own government, unless they are repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to 
its interests.” From the existence of so great a number of independent states on the 
continent of Europe, and of federated states in America, the comitas gentium is more 
called into play in these countries than in our own, and it has consequently been more 
extensively discussed by their legal writers. See Story’s Conflict of Lam* See Inter- 
national Law. 

COMMA, in the mathematical study of sound, is applied to two small intervals, which, 
by comparison and calculation, arise as the difference between the proportions of cer- 
tain other intervals of the diatonic scale. The larger, but seldomer occurring 0. is 
called the C. ditonicum, or the Pythagorean C., being the difference between the true 
octave, whose ratio is 2 : 1, and the interval ■which arises when the octave is obtained 
by tuning a progression of twelve perfect fifths, or arithmetically by adding their values 
together; by which process it is found that the last sound is greater than the true octave 
in the proportion of 531 , 441 to 524,288. The smaller 0., C. syntonum , or 0. of Didymus, 
is— First, The difference between the large whole tone, the ratio of which is 0 : 8, and 
the small whole tone 9 : 10, which is found in the compound of these ratios produced 
by multiplying together respectively their antecedents, 9 and 9, and their consequents, 
8 and 10, to be 81 : 80. Second, The difference between the great limma, 27 : 25, and 
the great half-tone, 15 : 16, which is found by the same process, and then reducing the 
resulting ratio to its least terms, to be also 81 : 80. Third, The difference between the 
diesis, 128 : 125, and the diaschisma, 2,048 : 2,025, which by the same process gives 
81 : 80; and lastly, the difference between the small limma, 185 : 128, and the small 
half-tone, 24 : 25, which again gives the proportions 81 : 80. The difference between 
the C. ditonicum and the (J. syntonum is exactly the schisma; therefore, the aggregate 
of the diaschisma and schisma, if they be added together, is neither more nor less than 
the syntonic comma. This C., again added to the diaschisma, makes up the diesis, 
and added to the great half-tone, makes up the great limma. It follows therefore that, 
practically, two enharmonic tones in perfect tune never differ by a syntonic (J., and 
it is wrong to say that d flat is higher than c sharp by a C.; while the real difference is 
that of a diesis, 128 : 125. In the equal-tempered scale, these varieties do not exist. The 
term syntonic comes from the Greek, and means equal-sounding. 

# COMMANDANT', in military matters, is a temporary commander, in place of the real 
chief; such as a captain-commandant, lieutenant-commandant, etc. In foreign armies, 
the designation is more frequently applied than in the British, especially to the com- 
manders of garrisons. 

COMMANDER, in the British navy, is an officer next under a captain in rank, and 
serves either as second in command in a large ship, or in independent command of a 
vessel smaller than the sixth rate. In matters of etiquette, he ranks with a lieut. 
col. in the army, ^ There were, in 1873, 155 commanders in commission, with pay 
of £1 x>er day; while there were 154 on half-pay, but eligible for re-employment, and 
326 on retired half-pay; but the whole list of those employed, or eligible for employ- 
ment, is to be reduced to 200. Half-pay ranges from 8$. 6d. a day to £400 a year. 
Retirement is optional at the age of 45; andfeo mpul sory at 50, or at any earlier age 
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after 5 years without employment. In 1876, there were 207 commanders in com- 
mission. 

COMMANDER {ante), in the U. S. navy, an officer next in position below cap., 
equivalent to lieut.col. in the army. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF is the highest staff appointment in the British army. It is 
held by the gen. commanding all the forces in India, and would probably be given to 
the leader of any large army in the field, whether abroad or at home. Formerly, the 
army at home was administered hv an officer of this rank; but since the death of the 
duke of Wellington in 1852, the military administration has vested in an officer holding 
no higher commission than that of “ general on the staff ;” who is called the gen. (or 
field-marshal, according to the holder’s army rank) commanding in chief. Since 1855, 
tins officer has been strictly subordinate to the secretary of state for war. The office of 
the C., technically known as the “horse guards,” is a department of the war office, 
and comprises the sub-departments of the military secretary, the ad j. gen., and the quarter- 
master-gen., with a staff of clerks. Under the “war office act” of 1870, and by orders 
in council of that year, the officer commanding in chief is one of the three great officers 
who administer the military affairs of the country under the secretary of state for 
war; his department being that of military command, discipline, and promotion. In 
practice, he makes all promotions and military appointments; though, in theory, these 
are all made on the responsibility of the secretary of state. Appointments to very 
important positions on the staff would not be made without the supervision of the min- 
ister and probable concurrence of the cabinet. The officer commanding in chief is 
responsible for all recruiting operations, and for the appropriation of troops to particular 
localities; but he exercises rather a general inspectional control than any immediate 
command over the men. The actual command vests in the general officers commanding 
the districts into which the kingdom is parcelled. 

A naval commander-in-chief is the chief admiral at any port or station. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF (ante). In the United States, the president is the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the land and naval power of the nation. The immediate com- 
mander of the land forces is the “general of the army.” In most of the states, the 
governor is commander-in-chief of the militia. 

COMMANDERY, the title of the meeting or meeting-place of freemasons who have 
reached the degree of knights templar. Its origin was with the knights of Malta of the 
middle ages, and was first applied to sums saved from the revenues of the order for the 
support of war against the Moslems. It soon came to mean persons and places rather 
than things, and "the “grand commander” became the next office to the grand master. 
Among the religious establishments suppressed in England by Henry YIII. were more 
than 5(3 commanderies of knights templars. 

COMMANDITE, Societe en, or Partnership in, an expression used for at- least two 
centuries in France, to express a partnership in which one may advance capital with- 
out taking charge of the business, or may become a “ sleeping partner, ” as it is called 
in this country. The term owes its origin to the old meaning in the commercial nomen- 
clature of France of the word command, which was applied to one person authorizing 
another to transact business for him. The working partner had a commande from him 
who merely advanced capital. The term has acquired importance of late in political 
economy, because the law of France could exempt the sleeping partners from responsi- 
bility beyond the amount they might agree to be responsible for. On the other hand, 
by the law of the United Kingdom, clown to the passing of the limited liability act, every 
partner of a company was liable for all its debts. Hence, in the discussions about the 
question, whether it would be prudent to relax this law, and permit persons to invest 
money in trading companies without undergoing this responsibility, such companies 
were called “ partnerships in commandite.” 

COMMANDMENTS of the CHURCH are certain rules, laid down by Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical authority which have almost the force of scripture commandments. 
The chief of them require the observance of Sundays and holy days of obligation, 
attendance at mass, rest from servile work on certain days, abstinence from flesh and 
but one meal on fast days, confession of sins at least once a year, the reception of the 
sacrament once a year, contributions to the support of pastors, and certain regulations 
concerning affinity and times in marriage. 

COMMELYNA'CEiE, a natural order of endogenous plants, consisting of herbaceous 
plants, with flat, narrow leaves, usually sheathing at the base. The calyx is 3-partite ; 
the petals three, sometimes cohering at the base. The stamens are six, inserted under 
the ovary, which is 3-celled; the style is single. The fruit is a capsule, with 2 to 3 cells 
and 2 to 3 valves, bursting through* the middle of the valves. The seeds are often in 
pairs, inserted by their whole side on the inner angle of the cell; the embryo lies in a 
cavity of the albumen. The order contains more than 260 known species, native® 
chiefly of warm climates; but a few occur in North America. None are European. 
Tmdexcantia Virgmiea, or Spider-wort, common in our flower-gardens, is a familiar 
example of the order. Gommclymi coilesfts is a fine ornament of our flower-gardens. 
The treatment is somewhat like that of the dahlia. 
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■ COMMEMQEA'TKK, or Enc^'nia, the great festival of the Oxford academic v «.. 
usually takes place on the third Wednesday after Trinity Sunday it is 0 V ... " 
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factors, delivered in alternate years (according to the bequest of lord m‘V.. 
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ary degree of d.c.u to strangers eminent in sciem'e, politics, eto., " ™ l j £ « 
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bachelors and undergraduates, who claim on this oceasio./all the tune-honored i )$L\ v 
of a gallery audience. Commemoration day itself is only tiie eulmiimtim.' n ,iH ' S 
week of gayety, in which concerts, .balls, ibcatrical repiU'ntaVhmf ^ elc^mlV 
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Bean. They founded Tyre and Sidon, of whose opulence there are abundant proofs 
both in sacred and profane history. Launching .their ■' -oared barks on the waves, and 
steering close along the shore so as to be able to take shelter in the nearest harbor on 
the approach of a storm, they established an easier and securer passage between Egypt 
and Syria than had before been known. The corn and wine of the Nile, and the oil, 
silk, dyes, and spices of western Asia, flowed through their hands. Prom carriers they 
became merchants, and to merchandise they added manufactures. In the days of Solo- 
mon their vessels penetrated the Red sea, and brought to that king the wealth of Ophir. 
They traversed the shores of the Mediterranean, "established colonies in the Greek 
islands, and founded Carthage, one of the most noted commercial cities- of the ancient 
world. The Pheniciaus flourished greatly until the Capture of Tyre by Alexander, 832 
ii. e. Then the inhabitants who survived" a long siege were killed or sold into slavery, 
and the very name Plieniciaii disappears from history, absorbed, doubtless, in the rising 
glory of the cities of Greece— -Athens, Corinth, Argo, and tlieir colonies; of Carthage, 
then in full fame; and of Alexandria, the great seaport founded by the conqueror. 

While Rome was giving laws and order to the half-civilized tribes of Italy, Carthage, 
operating on a different base and by other methods, was opening trade with less acces- 
sible parts of Europe. The strength of Rome was in her legions, but that of Carthage in 
her ships; and her ships could reach realms where legions -were powerless. Her mariners 
had passed the mysterious strait into the Atlantic and established the port of Cadiz. 
They founded Carthagena and Barcelona, and had depots and traders on the shores of 
Gaul. This prosperity of their C. led to wars with martial Rome, and, 140 me., the 
great city of Carthage, more than 20 in. in circumference, and containing a million of 
inhabitants, was utterly destroyed. In the same year the Romans captured and burnt 
Corinth, which was then an important commercial city; and 60 years later, Athens met 
a similar fate. These disasters almost annihilated sea commerce. Land C. also suffered 
a disastrous blow soon after the fall of Athens, in the capture by the Romans of the 
important city of Palmyra, when the walls were razed, the people killed or dispersed, 
and the famous queen Zenobia taken to Rome a prisoner. 

The repeated invasions of Italy by the Goths and Huns gave rise to the founding, for 
defeme and for trade, of the city” of" Venice, about the middle of the 5th c. ; a city that 
for more than a thousand years stood foremost in the trade of the world. The Vene- 
tians traded with Constantinople, Greece, Syria, Egypt, India, and Arabia. They 
became rulers in the Morea, in Candia, and in Cyprus! It was in Venice that the first 
public bank was organized; that bills of exchange were first negotiated, and funded debt 
became t runsferable ; that finance became a science, and book-keeping an art. W e cannot 
trace the steps of C. during the middle ages; nor is it important ; in fact, international trade 
to any considerable extent was unknown. But the 15th c. showed a wonderful expansion 
of discovery, and consequently of trade. The mariner’s compass made distant voyages 
possible oiTthc open sea. In 1418, the Canary islands were colonized by the Portuguese; 
in 1431, the Azores were discovered; in 1480, the Guinea coast of Africa was made 
known; and in 1407, Vasco da Gama passed round the cape of Good Hope to Zanzibar. 
Before the end of the century, Columbus had thrice crossed the Atlantic, touched at Ban 
Salvador, discovered Jamaica, Porto Rico, and the isthmus of Darien, and had seen the 
waters of the Orinoco in South America. Meanwhile, Cabot, sent out by England, had 
discovered Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, and Virginia. Nearly all this daring 
enterprise had for its prime object the finding of some easy route to the fabulously 
wealthy east, to India and China. But a century elapsed before the English fixed their 
first establishment or factory in India. The discovery of the new world, however, while 
so diligently searching for a sea route to the old one, was destined to change the course 
and t he nature of trade. The Spaniards overran South and Central America, eager above 
all things for conquest and for gold; the French opened Canada and the great Mississippi ; 
in 1021, the Dutch were fairly established in what is now the foremost commercial city 
of the two continents, and second to hut one in the world in trade and importance — New 
York. About the same time the English colonized Virginia and New England. 

From such rapidly spreading exploration and colonization there necessarily arose 
new wants, new products, new manufactures, and rapidly increasing trade; interrupted 
more or less by wars, but in the main marching steadily and rapidly on. The present 
century has witnessed an extension of the commercial relations of ‘mankind to which 
there is no parallel in history. In 1819, the first steam-vessel crossed the Atlantic ocean, 
from Charleston, S. C., to Liverpool, and a similar adventure from England to India 
was accomplished in 1825. The application of steam to transportation and manufac- 
turing immensely enlarged the capacity and needs of commerce. Another astonishing 
impulse to trade came with the discovery of gold in California and Australia. The two 
events were almost coincident, and came when a general extension of trade had already 
beep ton years in progress. The first effect was to produce a great emigration to the 
’gions in which the gold-fields were situated, and this was followed by large exports 
ol goods to the same quarters, which, as usually happens when business falls out of the 
ordinary mercantile course, was much overdone, and ended in heavy loss to many ship- 
pers. Abundance of labor had been supplied with unwonted celerity to the gold-fields, 
and as the labor was not unremunerative, and in many cases was rewarded by large 
findings of gold, the commotion in emigration, shipping, and traffic was sustained for a 
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mercial forces already in motion; mere was an increased demand for goods i 
labor had been transferred from old seats of industry to new fields and thei-Av™ • 
of wages as well as of prices. The California and Australia mines remain product iw 
though m a reduced degree, and their most permanent elfeet on 0 will be 
m the fact that they helped to build California into a populous and prosperous IS' 
and to make the Australian colonies a growing empire. * ^ 

Great as has been the effect of these gold discoveries upon C tliev ainir 
comparative i m significance before an influence already alluded to, and that w Ll 
There is little use to descant upon steamships and railways, and the later imnoiw 
agency of the telearaDh. all eduallv. marwlmia In t.hmr ' wA /A# AsiA-AV . . ' - 



n ■ w Kti .uuc u»uu. i u-uav . ail the ar^ftt ■mo * j 

time states have lines and fleets of sea-going steamers, enormous lor bulk and nowpr" 
SSS"* he great e7 er y cleavit, s every sea, and gulf, and strait, and going and <2 
mg from every considerable port on the earth. Great Britain alone lms more than lS 
such steamships employed wholly in foreign trade. No one knew until 1825 2 
goods and persons could he hauled over the land by steam. In this vear 1880 tw.™ 
& W S Stat ^ ta t’ 85 ' 00U m - raih-oads in operation bffiu’cJKf Um 
000,000. The rapid development of the telegraph is more wonderful in an a<r e K 
ders_than that of steam It was in May, 1844, that the first Hne of mmotic teKi 
Th° ll f a was used m this country, between "Washington and Baltimore, about 40 miles 
There are now almost 100,000 m. of lino and over 220,000 m. of wire in the United 
States alone, not including railroad telegraphs. Continents and nations are linked l v 
TfiTOt^r 1 ^ 6 cab es ’ a ? d 1(1 « aetlm liy eawier to-day for a merchant to send an order to an! 
receive an answer from Calcutta than it was 40 years ago to achieve the same fent 
between New York and Brooklyn. Still another modern improvement— made possible 
r‘V' !f ^If.^r^pb—has a beneficial effect upon O.; and that is the weather wnrl^SiJh 
tshed in the United States, Great Britain/and some ot I, er European counts 

C ;, by Sea h v s becn rendered much more secure bv the knowledge 
fn t e r S f e of , tlie weather at a distance, and the probabilities of what ‘it is likely to oe 
m &P) given place, now published in all centers of trade. • ^ 

jj ^ these inventions and in the natural course of progress, 0. has acquired a security 
and extension in all its essential conditions, of which ft wai vtud in X pn.vious u® 
tG rv U ^ n T er / l » aui exlubit, the wandering course from route to route and from one 4h* 

est^sS £ £> trass 5 

and dtsortier, ns the growing civilization and reason of mankind, and the no” ver of law’ 
ngh and common interest forbid us to anticipate. [Portions of t is 'S are w ith 
modifications, from Mieylapcdm BHtawdca, 9th edition.] balUUt Mt ’ ^ 
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pei^S^^-^u^n^tw 1 ? V‘% crmm / rior : to threaten, and is the name given to a 
gaOtv of primitive church. 1„ the earliest ages, those who were 

fi“e and' E L “ l "? t SUm W T p , ut mit of tlle chureh, until, on their repent- 
from fit 1 If he i nS md to i. u11 conmmnion. It seems that, at least 

the flit dav r f r % ■ t!f A ’ •‘ erC was ,ln 0,!lcu ol “‘is kind for public penitents on 
both ntlm eastern and ill? various causes the penitential discipline became extinct, 
from the Denftents if."! churches and the office for Ash Wednes.lay (so called 
The office^ as used in ttie^in di m f ^ v0 , 0l l a !’ d ««hcs) is the only memorial of it left. 
Salisburv and York rrU=oo?^ Ur nTi ^ llg an< ’ 18 nott, y the same as those found in the 
sinners^ are riJ “K The curses contained in Dent, xxvii, against impenitent 

ai “£ ver , “ Amon ” ,0 every sentence, as acknowi- 
the justice of the sentences. See Bingham’s Antiquities. 

nail ? e organized system whereby armies are provided 

The anefenta f ,°' her % } im } th / ose connected with actual warfare. Among 
feudTl ttoes dcd • ' ? *? the ?• i toe qvmton were the commissaries. In 

• verv muS LnlnS rf m i luly de Pen d ent for food on their lords; but they lived 
starvation!** 6 W “ 8 ° f CrUSadeS ’ the C ' was so utte 'ly neglected, 

in tile f T^v.° f ™ odern 9' a PP oar e d in the office of pronant-mmUr, 

l&lr'TSfi, Under Charles I, commissaries were stationed in the 
' tfi^hh Under Marlborough s command, the troops were supplied bvcon- 

durin’a- the IS?® 6 ’ and P ec " Iatl0n very common. After many changes 

tracts^or fooH^mi fo™^ mf y ^ Cnera w i ls a PP oi, 'te d in 1798, to superintend all con- 
tracts for food and forage. The dire experience of the Crimean war showed how greatly 
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reform was required in this important department. In 1858 and 1859, accordingly, it 
was newly organized ; and remained, until 1870, a war-office department, under a com- 
missarv-general'in-chief. 

In 1870 , the C. was merged with other supply departments in the great “control 
department,” which, under the surveyor-general of the ordnance, performed all the 
civil administrative duties of the army. In Dec., 1875, the control department fell from 
its high estate, and the “ C. and transport department” arose from its ashes. . Its duties 
are the provision of food, fuel, lodging, and transport: a function on which it is need- 
less to say the very existence of the army depends. The department is administered by 
the director of supplies, at the war office, who is an officer on the staff of the surveyor- 
general. The ranks of 0. officers are commissary-general (ranking as brig.gen.), depufcy- 
commissary-general (as col.), assistant commissary -general (as lieut.col.), commissary (as 
maj.), deputy-commissary (as eapt.), assistant-commissary (as lieut.), and sub-assistant- 
commissary. 

COMIIISSA'RIAT {ante). In the U. S. army, the Of Is in charge of the “commis- 
sary of subsistence,” an officer with the rank of brig.gen. 

COM'MISSARY, in general, is any one to whom the power and authority of another 
is committed. In this sense it is nearly equivalent to commissioner. In ecclesiastical 
law, a C. is an officer appointed by a bishop to exercise jurisdiction in parts of the dio- 
cese which are so distant from the episcopal city that the people cannot be conveniently 
summoned to attend the principal court. 

When the papal authority, and all jurisdiction -which flowed from it, was abolished 
in Scotland, by the acts 1560 and 1567, a supreme C. court was established in Edin- 
burgh, by a grant of queen Mary, dated Feb. 8, 1568. This court had jurisdiction in 
actions of divorce, declarators of marriage, nullity of marriage, and all actions which 
originally belonged to the bishop’s ecclesiastical courts. Itspowers were gradually con- 
joined with those of the court of session, and it was finally abolished in 1886 (6 and 7 
Will. IV, c. 41), the small remains of its once important jurisdiction being united in 
the sheriff of Edinburgh. The inferior commissariats, w T hicli had usually been com- 
mensurate with the dioceses, were dealt with by a previous statute (4 Geo. IV. c. 97), 
each county being erected into a separate commissariat, of which the sheriff was com- 
missary. The jurisdiction of these courts so conjoined with that of sheriffs was, in 
1876, finally transferred to the sheriffs absolutely, and the separation between the two 
sets of officers ended, except in the case of the ‘C. clerk of Edinburgh. Bee Alexander 
on Practice of the Commissary Courts in Scotland, 1858, which gives a very interesting 
sketch of the history, constitution, and jurisdiction of these, courts. 

COMMISSION, a writing, in the form of a warrant or letter-patent (see Patent), 
authorizing one or more persons to perform duties or exercise powers belonging to 
another, or to others. Instruments of delegation, hearing this title, are issued "by the 
crown to officers in the army and navy, judges, justices of the peace, and others. 

Another class of commissions are those granted sometimes by the crown, and some- 
times by parliament, to a body of persons, either to inquire into the condition of certain 
institutions or branches of the public service, or to exercise certain po wers, or execute cer- 
tain measures for their improvement. Persons holding such commissions, deriving no 
other title from their appointment, are called commissioners ; e.g. , the English ecclesiastical 
commissioners, the commissioners for the relief of the poor" the commissioners for the 
affairs of India, the emigration commissioners, etc. 

# COMMISSIONAIRES are a class of attendants at continental hotels, who perform certain 
miscellaneous services. Employed to attend at the arrival of railway-trains and steam- 
boats to secure customers, they wait to take charge of luggage, see it passed through the 
hands of the custom-house officers, and send it on to the hotel; for all which service they 
charge a fee. -They likewise procure vises to passports, and act as valet-de-plaee. In 
this last capacity, they may be hired for the day to conduct strangers to public places of 
interest, galleries of art, or other sights. In Paris, they are generally respectable and 
intelligent; and speak English with tolerable fluency. In the French outports, such as 
Boulogne, they can be referred to less favorably. — Lately, a body of 0. lias been estab- 
lished in London, and also in Edinburgh, consisting of maimed soldiers who have retired 
with a pension, and are of unexceptionable character. On a moderate tariff of charges, 
they act as messengers, light-porters, valet-de-place, and make themselves otherwise 
useful 

* COMMISSIONED, in Scotch bankruptcy. This office has little or no resemblance to 
that of the judge in England bearing once such a title. In Scotland, three commissioners 
are appointed by the creditors to advise, and in certain cases to superintend the trustee, 
who js the party charged with the realization and distribution of the estate. The com- 
missioners audit the trustee’s accounts, they fix his remuneration, and they have to 
ascertain that the moneys collected by him have been duly lodged in bank. They them- 
selves are not entitled to remuneration; and they cannot purchase any portion of the 
estate. ^ Their qualification is to be creditors, or mandatories of creditors: but any 
disqualification for the office of trustee also unfits for this office. 

COMMISSION of ASSEMBLY, See General Assembly. 
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COMMISSION del CREDERE, Bee Del Credere Commission. 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, or Agent, called also a broker, or factor, is a person 
employed to sell goods consigned or delivered to Mm by another who is called his 
principal, for a certain percentage, commonly called liis .commission or factorage. As 
the goods thus received are said to be consigned, the G. M. or. agent is often called a 
consignee. 

COMMISSIONS, Army, are warrants for serving the crown in certain military offices. 
Those holding such authority are called commissioned officers. Non-com missioned officers 
form a step intermediate between commissioned officers and private soldiers. First 
commissions in the probationary rank of sub-lieut. are granted by competitive examina- 
tion open to every British subject of proper age arid character. Subsequent— i.e., 
higher— commissions are given up to the rank of lieut.eol., by “selection tempered bv 
seniority. The commission of col. is attained by service only, and commissions as 
maj.gen. , lieut.gen., and gen. , follow by pure seniority. These remarks apply t o cavalry 
arid infantry only : commissions in the artillery and engineers are obtained— first, by 
passing a severe course of study at Woolwich academy, ml mission to which is by open 
competition; later commissions by seniority entirely. Before Nov. 1, 1871, commissions 
in the cavalry and infantry were partly obtained ‘by purchase, under the system, now 
abolished, called the Purchase-System. The prices of commissions rose gradually 
from the time of Charles II. until the Russian war of 1853, when the regulation prices 
were as follows; 

Biff, in value 
Regulation Price between the 
Bank. • of Commissions. several Com. 

■ ; in succession.".":'''':'' 

, , Life Guards. 

Lieutenant-colonel. £1 

Major i 

Captain § 

Lieutenant i 

Cornet 1 

Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 

Lieutenant-colonel. .......... ... . . , £( 

■ Major 4 

Captain ... .. ...... . 8 

Lieutenant. ... 1 

Cornet ... ... .... , .... . . 

(The prices of cavalry commissions were reduced in 1861 to infantry rates.) 

Foot Guards. 

Lieutenant-colonel.................. ....... .£9000 

Major, with rank of Colonel 8800 £700 

Captain, “ Lieutenant-colonel 4800 85u0 

Lieutenant, “ Captain 2050 2750 

Ensign, “ Lieutenant.. 1200 850 

(In 1857, purchase was limited to the lower three ranks.) 

Line Regiments, 

Lieutenant-colonel £4.500 

Major 3200 £1300 

Captain.... 1800 1400 

Lieutenant 700 1100 

Ensign 450 250 

t The conditions of promotion, and the operation of the purchase-system, will be con- 
sidered under Promotion and Purchase- System. In the navy also, the chief officers 
hold their authority by commission. Bee Officers; Promotion. 

COMMITMENT, Bee Imprisonment. 

COMMITTEE (Fr. comite), a portion, generally consisting of not less than three mem- 
bers, selected from a more numerous body, to whom some special act to be performed, 
or investigation to be made, is committed. But though a C. usually consists of severaf 
members of the body by which it is appointed, it may consist of one member, or, what is 
more frequent, of the whole members acting in a different capacity from that which 
usually belongs to them. This latter form of O. Is known in parliament as a O. of the 


£1900 

1850 

1715 

535 


£1600 

1850 
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| examples are committees of supply (q.v.) and of ways and means (q.v.). The vote of a 

f c. is of no force till it has been reported to and received by the house. In the case of 

! every public bill, moreover, a C. of the whole house is constituted after the second, and 

before the third reading, in order that the details of the measure may be more carefully 
adjusted. In private bills, analogous functions are performed by select committees. 
Occasional matters requiring special investigation are also remitted to select committees. 
These, for the most part, conduct their investigations in public; but there are instances 
also in which the public safety seems to require secrecy, in which they deliberate with 
closed doors, and they are then called sec rat. committees. 

COMMITTEE (ante). In the U. S. congress and in state legislative bodies, the form- 
ing and management of committees are almost the same as in the English parliament, 
except that in committee of the whole house any man may preside (except the speaker), 
j while in the house of commons there is a regularly chosen chairman of all committees 

of the whole house, 1 

j C0MM0BOBE, in the navy, is a rank intermediate between an admiral an da capt. 

j It is not permanent, but is bestowed for a time on a capt. Usually, a C. commands 

\ more ships than one, detached from a fleet on some special service; he hoists at that 

time a pendant. If a C, of the first class, his pendant is broad and red, pointed at the 
| outer end; if of the second class, blue. A C. is privileged to have a commander under 

j; him in his ship, in the same way as an admiral is privileged to have a capt. The C., 

in matters of etiquette, ranks on a level with a brig. gen. in the army. The pay of a 0. 
is £1095 per annum, when in command, in addition to table money of the same amount. 

COMMODORE (ante), in the U. S. navy first recognized by law in 1862, but long 
before used, by the people as an honorary title. The rank is above capt. and below 
;:,|C rear-admiral. 

COM'MODUS, Lucius Aueelius, a Roman emperor, b. 161 a. d., was the son of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Great pains were taken with his education. Rut the solicitude of 
his father was all to no purpose. C. only waited for an opportunity to exhibit as start- 
ling and detestable a mixture of sensuality, cruelty, and meanness as had ever been wit- 
nessed in Rome. When he was summoned to the throne on his father’s decease, 17th 
j Mar., 108, he manifested a shameful eagerness to plunge into the dissipations of me. 

[ At that period he was successfully fighting the Mdrcomanni and other tribes on the up *?r 

Danube, and, not to be balked of his anticipated pleasures, he hastily con eluded a treaty 
| with the barbarians, and reached the capital in the beginning of the autumn. A lie 

l cruelty to which he was always prone, was especially called into action after a con- 
i' spiracy by lus sister Lucilla against his life had been discovered .in the year 183. Nearly 

I all who, by virtue, ability, and learning, had risen to honor during his father’s life-time, 

I were sacrificed to appease his savage jealousy of the good and the great. Gross prodi- 

gality in the expenditure of the resources of the state on the amusements of the amphi- 
theater also marked his reign. He was proud of his own physical strength, and exhib- 
i ited it in gladiatorial combats. For each of these exhibitions, he charged the state an 

enormous sum. He used also to sing, dance, play, act the buffoon, the peddler, or the 
horse-dealer, and engage in all the filthy and horrible orgies of Egyptian sacrifice. A 
glutton, a debauchee, who wallowed in the most sensual abominations, he yet. demanded 
j to be worshiped as a god, and assumed the title of Hercules Romanus. Many plots 

were devised against the life of this mingled monster and madman, and at last one of 
them accomplished its purpose. His mistress, Marcia, in concert with the prefect 
Laetus and the imperial chamberlain Eclectus, after they had failed in an attempt to 
‘ poison him, caused him to be strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 81st of 

Dec., 192. 

COMMOH, in law. This is one of the numerous instances in which a different mean, 
ing is attached to the same term in the legal systems of England and’ Scotland. In 
England, a 0., as defined by Elackstone, is “a profit which a man hath in the land of 
another , as to feed his beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood, or the like.” In 
Scotland, again, where the law has adopted the divisions and followed the nomencla- 
ture of the civil law and of the legal systems of continental Europe, all these profits, 
or rights to derive profit, are known as servitudes (q.v.), whereas a C., or commonty, 
I as it is more frequently called, is a common right of property .existing in several indi- 

I viduals, frequently the inhabitants of a whole village, in a piece of ground. In each 

f. individual, the right of course is limited, so as in reality to amount to little more than 

1 a servitude; hut there is no over-lord, the land is not the land of another, but the land 

of the community as a body. i \ ’ ' V-.- ; 

The division of G. lands, or those over which C. is claimed, among the parties 
| possessed of such rights, or the permission to the owner to inclose the lands on making 

I compensation to the owners of 0, rights, has been the subject of regulation by a very 

£ great number of statutes. Many of these are private acts, but the 6 and 7 Will. IV. 

5 ;. e. 115, laid dowm general rules for effecting the purpose in future, without the necessity 

i of obtaining an act of parliament, where the consent of two thirds of the parties inter- 

| ested could be obtained, and the G. to be inclosed lay more than 10 m. from London, 

f and a specified distance from any other large town. By a subsequent statute (8 and 9 
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b 3f f e T end ' at e. r acts), a board of commissioners (see Encposttbb 
wm^ZTl lS ro^ l f ei inqu re *?*** P ro P ri ety of any proposed inclos™ 
‘ ^Parliament, which then may pass a public act authorizing 
tne pi ocecdm^s. fhis is the course generally adopted. ® 

of sSsiyfn offh e Wf* nt M°r commons were made divisible by an action in the court 
of session, at the instance u>f any having interest, by the stat. 1695, c.. 38. 

,; ie oi S ov b,,(!Ct ot lao ' osi ng commons, Mr. J. S. Mill {Dissertations and Discussions 
7?}: “• P- r. W ) expresses the following decided opinion: “We must needs think also’ 
hum n! f„l S r°!? et lm = °, u ? ° f - j° int ' whea 80 mnc!l is said of value of retatog t,d 
Ardens fof them 8 tb ®. lllbonn S-People-wlien it is proposed to plant parks and toy out 
of i u. Shv ?■ y a 5 e ?3°y m 9 re trsel y nature’s gift alike to rich and poor, 

on of stoniii’nt n nr, V |i?H tatl0n i : - ElU i d Wlth tlus a counter-progress is constantly goto" 

one LmH P .?,^ S ou P - P U 1 ? tt(i wcl ? sm g, commons. Is not this another case of giving with 
ousv nni^n,r f “!f back more la i'g«ly with the other? We look witli the utmost i« 1 
sive y of P fhe n onn - her 1 ? closure , ot commons. In the greater part of tins island exelu- 
s ^ ^ i a and “ oor dlstrlcts > there certainly is not more land remaining in a 

w/Lrtfnf r U ? tbaa I s ,lesirilble - Those who would make England resemble 
many parts of ttic continent, where every foot of soil is hemmed in by fences and mv. 

jL JvvTf 1 t le tV j Ces °l human labor, should remember that where this is done it 

wl the e S!““' ao * of *- h ? 7 cU ’ butof «“ Poor; aad that in theeounWe 
,v.w- U ^j 8 rem ‘ un no commons, the rich have no parks. The common is the peasant’s 

mrk whi^frT^ plowi “g it up to raise more produce, applies a fortiori to the 
pai r, which is generally far more fertile. The effect of either, when done m the manner 

ho s’dtf when°“i{ 1° m ff Ce f Ke P 001, n ? ore numerous, not better off. But what ou4t to 
sald when, as so often happens, the common is taken from the poor that the wlihi« 
prJK a ^ ar ° it may he added to the inclosed pleasure-domain of the rich? Is the mis- 
bind in 1 ° m Pensai tion, and though miserable not always granted, of a small" scrap of tile" 
bd ‘o fch of the cottagers who had a goose on the common; any «m valcmt to hS 
“ ““ l0 ’“ 0< " “ <u *«™ 

Kras pS«s J&xvti wx&ias&vsv: 

f ta?1 D0 dl J ts , 10n hils yet been made. But the common owners mav «»«Tee to 

wliich pS^/prl-itanS! Stoof^’c^Ztkes his sh«e Ltafe 
rr rd ZL V T kll \ A ia 0. may be created either by a conveyance in ex?' ess 

diffe mit p{r ies Pa But S ffiSEHl*?** ^ f* d * flerent ™ a ‘ thisame timelVom 
tliAulh^ Iff rc 1 .A* tItle accrues by descent from the same ancestor even 

though at different times, it is a tenancy in coparcenary (q v ) ’ ta 

SSS oS: £ c “™ « 

the common council ’ * ‘ hu Cltle ‘ s tlie al dcrmen form a different board from 

tion C !fv M ) 0JT C0TOTS ' Short formal state m<mts of the cause of action made in a declare- 
COMMON’ DEBTOR. See Debtor and Creditor. 

Hatopd^wM^caiM^hf 1 Fr P *° a11 ci > t , ii!en f exco P t tbe hereditary nobility. John 

110 o n ,]V t'lE:* ® ut . t; statutes by which the attempt was made (8 and 9 Viet c 
son ft thc pLervfti P ™rAfr V V iereiy ’ 1 haVe as y, et n , ot a « ec,ed P^ctice. A main ret 
accord u* to value or tb P dtffiA.u Wa /A h 9 S en ® rad ™ le that conveyances were paid not 
\ ’ 1 the difficulty of their task, but according Jo the len"th of a deed 

used in aDnototinTt 0 rn.rf» 3 A and f 34 , Vl0t -. e ; 145 > m f de a further effort to abolish the C. P. 
eonr,.im»d^ tn5 g trustees, etc., by g!vmg to them the powers which were formerly 
contained m the common forms. Brevity, however, gains ground rormcriy 

COMMON GOOD. See Corpokatioit. 

flrew^onstantiv^ent Wwy K °u M ’ was /9 a P artment in a monastery in which a 
no fire any where^eld* Thp'r® I? 1 tbe USe °. f , tb , e moaks > wIl ° frequently were allowed 
master il was the p'rotStnA 0 ;^! WaS preSlded over - by a monk ’ wbo was callod 
English universities. P * tJP f the common rooms ln tk e colleges and halls of the 

consuSnarf tow' Tb f e J° T rds ' ia th « ir P^Per sense, signify the ancient 
umary Iaw ot -hngland. The 0. L. is therefore distinguished from the statute 
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law and from equity. It is wholly overruled by the statute law. On the 2d Nov. , 1875, 
the C. L. courts were merged in the supreme court of judicature by the act of 1873 (see 
Courts op Common Law'), with a view to incorporate equity also, when the two systems 
conflicted. Accordingly, the old relation between law and equity subsists, and the 
former maintains its force in spite of any discordant rules of equity, which can there- 
fore now take effect through the intervention of a court by which the C. L. is in each 
particular case corrected or superseded. For an enunciation of cases in which this 
result is shown, the reader is referred to the article under the heading Equity. 

The C. L. is, in one sense, an unwritten law. Its rules have been handed down by 
tradition, sometimes in a complete and definite shape, such as the law of primogeniture, 
the jurisdiction of the courts, etc.; sometimes as a mere spirit or tendency, according 
to which, in novel cases, as they may arise, the law is to he expounded. Thus, the law- 
merchant is chiefly part of the 0. L., although only some of its rules are of real antiq- 
uity, and the greater portion of them were deve! oped no later than the last century. 
Therefore, in such cases, the 0. L., though accounted traditional, is expanded by the 
judges who declare it, who enounce new rules suited to new combinations of circum- 
stances, and merely bearing an analogy to what the ancient C. L. had established in 
cases which fell within its purview. It is therefore not w'onderful that there should 
frequently be dispute as to what the C. L. is, and that different courts should occasion- 
ally give different decisions upon such questions. 

As the 0. L, has never been formally enacted, nor has yet been reduced to a regu- 
lar code, it is to be sought for in the treatises of institutional writers, and in the 
decisions of the courts of law. These last are of the highest authority, and where 
they are consistent, they are taken as irrevocably establishing the law. But being declar- 
atory merely, and not imperative, a single judgment of a court is not held conclusive 
upon courts of equal jurisdiction, though it is commonly accepted as binding by infe- 
rior courts. A court may even depart from its own decision, if it shall come to be of 
opinion that the law has before been incorrectly stated. But this principle perhaps 
undergoes an exception in the house of lords, which being the highest court of all, it is 
laid down by some of the law peers that its judgments have the force of statute, and 
that the rules it has once sanctioned can he altered only by statute. The point has 
long been regarded as settled; and it is almost the only correct theory on which a 
court of supreme jurisdiction, like the house of lords, can continue to exercise its func- 
tions. 

The C. L. is applicable to the whole realm, hut it is part of its principles that in 
particular circumstances it may recognize rules which are not of universal application ; 
thus, in certain courts, it adopts as its own the provisions of codes which it entirely 
rejects in other courts. The civil and canon law are in some of their rules recognized 
as part of the C. L. in the maritime and ecclesiastical courts (including under the 
latter denomination the new courts of probate and divorce), but they are of no authority 
otherwise in the courts by which the main branches of the C. L. are administered. So 
also, in particular localities, customs exist which the C. L. sanctions, although they 
may be at variance with its general provisions. Such are the rules regarding succession 
which prevail in Kent under the name of gavelkind (q.v.), and in certain towns under 
the name of borough English (q.v.). But customs of much more circumscribed opera- 
tions are, when proved, equally accepted by the C. L. as part of itself within the limits 
in which it prevails; for the C. L. deem it not inconsistent to adopt a contrary rule to 
its own, if clear and uniform and confined to one locality. In order to entitle a custom 
to the force of law, it must be of such endurance “whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” The period thus indicated is more precisely defined as 
extending to the commencement of the reign of Richard I. By this is meant, however, 
not that the custom must be proved to have been in perpetual vigor since that remote 
epoch, hut that proof of its non-existence within that period will invalidate it. If no 
such proof is adduced, the custom will he established by the evidence of experienced 
living witnesses, or by such documentary evidence as is inconsistent with any other 
assumption. 

COMMON LAW, Courts o^. These are generally divided into superior and inferior. 
The superior sit at Westminster, and hence are often called the courts at Westminster. 
They lmd the names of the court of queen's bench, the court of common pleas or of 
common bench, and the court of exchequer. These are all offshoots of the great court, 
the aula regia of the early Norman kings, which, under the presidency of the chief- 
justiciar, and composed of the great officers of state and of the household, of the prin- 
cipal nobility, and of the justices learned in the law, attended the king’s person wher- 
ever he went, and formed the sole superior court of the kingdom. But the inconven- 
ience attending so transitory a judicature led to the demand, conceded in Magna 
Charta, c. 12, that mnmunia placiia, common pleas, should be held in a fixed place, and 
hence arose the establishment of the court of that name. Afterwards, under Edward I. , 
the office of chief -justiciar was abolished, and the judicial functions of the aula regia 
partitioned among the court of chancery and the three courts of 0. L. above named. In 
1873, the judicature act, 36 and 37 Yict. c. 66, was passed, which rearranged all the 
superior courts in England, consolidating them into one supreme court of judicature. 
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but having five divisions called tlie high court of justice, Thiw of tim« n v .. 
were called the queen s bench division, the common pl.-tts tlivi-i •• ,1 ,i ^ ,si ®* 
division, respectively. The hind of business dealt with in each divi-hl !!•’ ‘^f^r 
tially the same as under the previous atnuigciiM'iiUt, the < hid' , “V f, ulw mi- 

names of the courts and the principle now common in timm ad it... t il !". tl11 * 
should administer justice without distinction as to il . hdur rue re, To . . ill(l ' r % 
mon law or equity. The former disiin.uions exist imr in Urn jm ? M X, ImI' 

may still be briefly lmlicated uri(k*r flic til* t'iHiVninl. ' ‘ ljle courts 

J- vmrtof Queers J'cnelt.-- Thiamin was compM^d .. . 

entit led to the style of chief-justice of Emrlmid am! iK « • who ivas 

■ peculiar powers lay chiefly in the exercise - itf superv Mon ,A-cr lin’ n Jls 

courts and magistrates, to the effect of restraining them In m t , etiim,.' 
tion, or of compelling them to perform tiieir duty, and in ti„. i 1 "c ptriwiic. 

the event of illegal procedure, and in criminal jurisdiction ' ’ “ ‘"poruiionsin 

2. Cmimm : Picas .— This court retained exclusive iuris,!;,.!:,,,, . .. , . - : : ; 

as they existed, but ns they have long lien nbolUhld hi f Ir'shmi IU r' miSWlon « 
are equally available in the ot her courts. ji j,dd f 4 . . s i owm t ■ '' r,lls ' vllif:1 ‘ 

ongmal authority was reserved to it in the di-pnnl of th. I -ih t? wid | A "" - ln ! (,f il3 
f.te old writs oi dower to this court (2'! amt ( j \ j,.i ‘ , l 1 111 lira of 

certain deeds affecting laud must, be rigi ten-d iutirn i ourti'VI-eo 111 1 j‘‘ ru!e ihat 
court was also by statute the court of app," 1 from the il, . '' rVt ' ', K Ti ‘« 

(q.v.). It was presided over bv a chii'l'-iurtiec sp ied t Vi ‘ ,!l( ' ,n ‘-'mg barristers 
there were also live puisne justices. J . ‘ tlm common picas, ’’and 

3. Exchequer . — This court possessed exclusive mithoiitv t,, „ii , „ , . 

revenue. It Was at one time a court of olmife . ls wf| r^ d ! tm re “ ,ln € W. 
equity branch (which was always distinct) w s aWWm.Vbv^ vif n -’ a !? w ’ bl « 

posed of a chief-barou and 5 puisne iiurons. ’ • ' H ’t- »’• It was com- 

lord chancellor. The salary of the chmf-fusth.e'i cro ’ vl ‘ : (i ';' phNne judges by the 
chief-justice of common pleas anil the ei i. n ‘ e‘ H s b.-m a i> crttaiO; t| iilt ,Jf , lle 
the pnisne judges, £5,000 per mmu„,.“' 1 1,1 £1,000; ami that of 

I he queen’s bench used to sit also as a bail court („ <• \ ti , , 

these courts was to the exchequer elmmber .u ! , , ' V , i "W"';; 1 , '"n.-.eiiy from 

he appeal is to her majesty’s court " E ! !b; lmu-e„t lords. Hut now 

house ot lords. This last court of appeal conlirtl „r , «" (1 <>«■»•«• to the 

jSeml'n ft jV l'")' hold or 

are saidlolt ^ « T h,.v.). when they 

the courts m which they are trkd anHiiia out* f }?>» T, ' l '< v a T n X'an<l 
only, not necessarily of the court to \ j, , 1 , n !‘ \ ,mt * * M ‘*‘* n ‘ one or two judges 

either on circuit (q. v\), or at the London . m( i \vi! ! ■' Th«w trials take place 

every term, and jn either case are called trhl - ? n,ilJh ! t r ^bn-h ure in or after 

the court to which the action Mm**" v will , u- W**' ,* Vrr?iiH L " to 

The authority of the si.peri! C^urtH ,r ■ J '. , : hp V S! ' ,i ‘' r ^'.ciii^ t., law. 

and over common law rights of every ■ "w i ,; (l „ ' - I' ‘ ,ls ." Vl ' r ' li '’ «h-lv of Etugiantl, 
county courts, it has been enacted by sevei-d tt-e ',i ^ ''vinodeiling of the 

!? su ‘; ll ljl g 1 i judicatures in trifling cases tint in "i ‘ - l V "? :< '. < 'i-rt’pi:mge resort 
than £20, and in oilier species in which i,l “ ’ 1 m whieii less 

courts, no costs shall be allowed the ohdnVifT ' r° ,s jj a . K *. r< ' <,ovrn ‘ ( ^ jn bhe superior 
certify that there was sufficient reasou^m m K T ,il, 'J u ! i P‘ who Pies die ease shall 
The inferior courts are re.strhtd lmn ^ »> <i.o superior courts, 

extremely numerous, but now nearly all h-na ? ■laf-c ami mailer. They were 

now, with few exceptions— (he v rinlin, r , i ’7‘ u - f T 1,all .V abolished: but they are 
matter of interest to the an no vr l I , ‘“'''m ,hc 1 court «(>.)- 

public. Tiiey may therefore ^le'plssiafover whh t" *'i P™}}™' 3««^h/i» 

The court baron was a court i ' I % f1 .' <‘>;psanahon. 

might decide on all real actions (nownm rf n K ' V :, . lM,,ts vneh lord of a manor. It 
sonal actions below the value of 40, Inf u ‘<' manor, and on per- 

In a manor comprising copyholds “ V " V i m r 7?‘ w b - v ,hl ' »•«>'•« «» Wwtmlnrtcr. 

was a similar court, composed of the f'redlu " 1 °f importance. r i’he hnmlmi '.tmtrt 
like powers with the court baron The 0 ^ 1 '(' ' r w . ltlliu tli( -' hundred (q.v.), and had 
by the steward of a manor to which a m-Z Pt< ’ *?“*?■ or dus( - v f ‘ >oi ' lleid 
of bargaining at the markets. The^ firm* of n £ v ‘"I U } e tku:isi<,n ojr a!1 T lestioM 

vation of the beasts of the chase shri fim’Jif’ f* classes, were lor the preser- 

the oncers of the forest. The ’courts of '^ >n >° tlie f ub 3 ( - ct froln oppression by 

small debts, but are now abolished. * ^ ^ U€S * m )0rou »^ s n ‘ erc for the recovery of 

(q.y.). Prom tldmT MTijtf Kwllin^, "l U, ° 1 0>n r^t-sIUeuc-- of Ifio reorder 

e '* «” '-"'to, i»» .* ssssgsjz staff “£ 
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Murt of hustings in London is practically obsolete. The court of the cinque poits is held 
before" the mayor and jurats of each port, from which error lies to the lord warden of 
the cinque ports court at Shepway, and thence to the queen’s bench. The. stannary 
courts in Cornwall and Devonshire are also still in use, and exclude, as to the tin-workers, 
the -jurisdiction of all other courts, except in pleas of land, life, or member. They are 
held before the vice-warden of the stannaries, and appeal lies only to the warden, 
assisted by two of the judges; and thence to the high court (2 and 8 Viet. c. 58, 18 and 
19 Viet, cl 82, and 82 and 88 Viet. c. 19). There .arism. some counties also; bar mote courts, 
for regulating questions relating to the mines (14 and 15 Viet. c. 94). The courts' of the 
chancellors of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge have also exclusive jurisdiction 
(except as regards freeholds), where the defendant is resident in the town, and a scholar 
or privileged member of the university is a party. • 

The court of common pleas in Lancaster, and the court of pleas in Durham, have 
•jurisdiction in all personal actions, and now form part of the high court of justice. 

COMMON LAW (ante), in the United States is in all essentials the same as the com- 
mon law of England, from which it differs only in the forms of administration. It 
covers those principles, usages, and rules of action applicable to the government and 
security of property and of person, which do not rest their authority upon any positive 
statute or enactment. 

COMMON LAW BAR, that portion of the English bar which devotes itself to practice 
in the common-law courts, distinguished from" the equity bar, which practices only in 
the courts of chancery. 

COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. See Lodgings. 

COMMON PLEAS. See Common Law, Courts of. 

COMMON PRAISE BOOK. This contains the forms of public worship and aclunnis- 
r tration of the sacraments and other rites and ceremonies according to the Use of the 

United Church, of England and Ireland. It is, for the most part, a translation of such 
| portions of the services of the ancient Catholic church as were considered by the reform- 

r ers free from all objection. Before the reformation, the liturgy was in Latin, and the form 

generally adopted in the s. of England was that after the use of Sarum. The first steps 
towards its reformation were taken by Henry VIII., the main objects in view being the 
I abolition of what was superstitious, and the Translation of* the services into the vulgar 

tongue. In the year 1540, a committee of bishops and divines was appointed for The 
purpose, and what was done by them was revised by convocation in 1543. In. the year 
1545, the* King's. Primer came forth, containing, amongst other things, the Lord’s prayer, 
| creed, ten commandments, “ Yenite,” “ Te Ileum,” litany, and other hymns and collects 
T in English, several of which we:^ in the same version as at present used. It was, how- 
ever, hi the reign of Edward VI. that the most important steps were taken for framing 
a new service-book. In opposition to the practice introduced by the Roman Catholic 
church, an act of parliament was passed, ordering the communion to be administered 
to the laity in both kinds, and a formulary was drawn up for this purpose, and used at 
the end of the Latin mass. In the following year, a complete service-book was drawn 
up,‘ including offices not only for Sundays and holidays, but for the administering of 
baptism and con Urination, for matrimony, the burial of the dead, and other occasions, 
together with the above-mentioned office for .the coin ran n ion considerably altered. 
Tills book was compiled by Oran mer and Ridley, assisted by eleven other divines; it 
was revised by convocation, and confirmed by king and parliament, and published in 
1549, and is known as the First Prayer-book of Edward VI. It differed from the one 
now in use by beginning the daily service with the Lord’s prayer, by retaining prayers 
for the dead, and directing the use of the sign of the cross in confirmation and Visitation 
services, and the anointing of the sick. It was drawn up with great prudence, retain- 
ing as much, and alteringVis little as possible of what had been familiar to the people. 
In 1550, the ordination service was added, taken principally from that used by the 
Roman Catholic church, but omitting certain ceremonies, and adding most of the ques- 
tions proposed to the candidates. This service differed but little from that now in use, 
as uu; homed in 1(502. 

In 1551, objections, as might be expected, were made from various quarters to this 
first prayer-book* and Cran mer proposed to revise it, and called to his assistance two 
i. distinguished foreign reformers— Martin Bucer, and Peter Martyr. In this revision, 

i some of the principal alterations were the addition of the opening" sentences, the exhor- 

i tation, confession, and absolution at the beginning of the service, the disuse of oil in 
baptism, of unction of the sick, and of prayers for the dead. The hook thus altered 
f was confirmed by act of parliament in 1552, and is called the Second Prayer-book of 
| Edward VL 

ft In the reign of queen Mary, the acts of 1549 and 1552 were repealed, and therefore, 

| at the accession of Elizabeth, it was necessary to reverse this repeal; and this afforded 

X » fresh opportunity of revising the whole. The question then arose (1560) as to which 

| of king Edward’s two books should be adopted. The queen herself would probably 

f' have preferred the first, as containing many of the old ceremonies to which she was 

j, attached, but the second was chosen, and a few unimportant changes introduced. This 
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H,7 e l the T HIKD C °T 011 Prayer-book. No alteration was made by it as to 
•. f -, K h ^ rch ° rnam ? nts L and vestments, which were directed by the act of 

second year tfEdwarf VL as tkey Were left ^ tlie autllorit y of parliament in the 
On the accession of James I., after the Hampton court conference the book »« 

Vv “ fC ' V judici T S , clia “S es m ade, e.g., some forms of thanksgiving were 
added for special occasions, and tlie explanation of the sacraments by Dr Overall after 
S.V^n m £ niidwives and laymen were also prohibited from baptizing. In th\ s 
sUic, the 0. P. was left until tlie restoration, when, at the request of {he Prusbv 
terians, the king consented to a fresh revision, 1661. Twelve bishops were apnoiS 

tn ,?"ti mt t an e * qUa n "™ ber ) o£ Presbyterian divines, each side having nine 1 loadhf 
tois. 1 hey were to consider tlie principal objections raised against the liturgy w it 
then stood. This was called the Savoy conference. The Presbyterians brem-ht L 
ynirdali the objections that had been made by tlie Puritans for tli last century °SdA 
new ones of their own. Baxter went so far as to say that it was incapable of am ™ f 
ment, and was bold enough to offer an entirely new liturgy of his own composition to 
he received in the place of the authorized one. It is liardiv necessary to add tfuit the 

<loue - exce P* that the bishops pi-op, Jo la 
few alterations, wlucli were adopted by convocation in 1662, and confirmed by act of 
par lament. . Among these changes, , the new authorized verrion of tlie Scriptures vas 
adopted except m the Psalms (which follow the version of Coverdale’s Bible and bid 
become familiar to the people), and in the commandments and tlie sentences at the com 
™ n ?r ice: Ul 7^ n ?^ aa “k^ v,1 « w added, and the form of prayer to be used 
at ?ff' A* ri proper to observe that the four forms of prayer known as the state services 
- vi^ foi Gunpowder treason, onKov. 5; for king Charles’s martyrdom Jan. 80- for 
the restoration, May 2a: and the king’s accession; were never properly a part of the 

an ??f e ^ <0 , 1 1 t l T ? r(ier of 1;Iie king in council at the beginning of every 
ei^n, L pon an address of both houses of parliament, in conformity with tlie wish of 

J an ? rdel V n co i mcil was ^ by <l™en Victoria for discontimdn " the lust 
thiee. Iheie have been lour acts of uniformity— viz., in 1548 and 1552 botlfnf whu-h 
repealed by that of Elizabeth in 1559; and tlie last in the 14di vc*n* of ( UdipId- it 
166^, "which left that of Elizabeth unrepealed. In tlie great rebellion IfU-) the ? nni 
parliament prohibited the use of the Common Prayer-book. At the revolution in lOtkP 

nnHnolf lntroduce <* j? to tIlc P™yer-book; for although a comSdon was 
appointed for the purpose, the second downfall of episcopacy in Scotland in 1089 
caused such alarm m the English church that tlie m itter was dropped ’ 

use of the English C. P. in Ireland, it is suliibient to say tint in 
loot, the first prayer-book of Edward was introduced by the king’s authority after 

SnTrin^hTl “ Cf;a ', 110 n ycr -’^ k C0,!t!l!U, ' ,i tobo »-«d on both sides ’(TUie 

synod oMhe c wi ‘ n °t A ,,r , ute ? cbu , rdl ^established. In 1875, the 
genual s\ nod ot the clituch of Ireland adopted a revision of the C P but without 

essent ml alteration In Scotland, which had as yet no settled liturgy* Laud attempted 

? ntwilh alteratio!ls in communion serrice 
rrii 4 ?, 1 . ■ v ' C P, °^? I1S1VC to a people so hostile to the church of Pome 

This attempt was followed by riots, and ultimately led to the abolition of the Scotch 
episcopate and to the solemn league and covenant. The English C. P. is now used in 
^ °i i 1 * Episcopalchurches in Scotland, but in some a liturgy resembling that, of 
Lai d, but framed by the non-jurors more on the model of the eastern litur des is used 

^SSStSST" 10 u ”“ •—> *'“• “» E ”-“ S 

u S ’ * tlle d *P ner provided in English colleges and inns of court for their mem- 

bers In the urns of court, it is provided only during term. Separate tables L-e am 

bers oUhTinn benchers for the barristers, and for the students and other mem- 
COMMONS, House of. See Parliament. 

bv tw m 8° A Tb f U lritan set « e r s of New England built the school-house 

selves TW-fi' J 1111 cll , eT ® n before they had provided permanent homes for them- 
selves. i heir first schools (m which Latin was taught) were, however free in Dart 

New Fnfil° h y l'" 110 contributed to found them. The free public school was of 
L ; w England origin. A Massachusetts law of 1648 required that every township con- 

;7 t ^; j0 famibes sboul(i ilave , a scboo! for a11 tbc children ; tlie tuition to be paid either 
ZA tle h pare A ts °!" b J'? eBel ' al provision. In Hartford, Conn., in 1642. a school was 
instituted and funds for it provided from tlie public treasury; and in tlie following year 

deficteSs^HJ’w “ Ul ? to™ shall pay for the schooling of the poor and ftfr all 
ererv h, St ti^t Hampshire and Vermont, in like manner, provided for selmols in 
hamlet that could furnish employment and support, to a teacher Even amidst 

invofvTn C r tfmt °? I1 ^ ts ,b(i V Kli ? ns and French in which thi oofo" 

: imoned, G. S. were steadily maintained. In 1670. one fourth of the annual revenue of 

f - ^u! 'If 0 p f C7onn ?- Ctl t U ! i wa f T*\ nt for t]m RU PP or t of the common schools. In 1795, 
the state of Connecticut devoted the money obtained by the sale of her western reserve 
lands, amounting at the time to $1,290,000, to the support of her common schools. Mass- 
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achtisetts made a similar use of a part of her lands in Maine. Within the last 60 years 
the system of C. S. has been extended through the northern and north-western states, 
and the course of instruction has been greatly enlarged. _ As each state has control oi its 
own schools, there is great variety in the details of their management. I he following 
leading principles are the same in all: 1. A system of graded schools embracing pit- 
nmrv, grammar, and high schools. 2. State superintendents who determine by exam- 
inations the qualifications of the teachers and watch over the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion given. 6, Uniformity of text-books. 4. Public examinations. ^ 5.. School libra- 
ries and illustrative apparatus. 6. Improved construction and furnishing of school- 
houses. 7. Access to the school for all children of suitable age. 8. Normal schools 
for the training of teachers. Some of the states have funds to aid them in supporting 
their schools. ~In the western states these funds are generally large, arising from the 
sale of lands granted by the general government, and, in some instances, also by the 
state. Such grants by the United States for school purposes amount to 68,000,000 of 
acres, valued at more than $60,000,000. In many of the states the attendance of chil- 
dren, within specified ages, and for at least a part of the year, is compelled by law. 
Before the civil war there was no general and well-ordered system of 0. S, in the south- 
ern states. But in their new state constitutions they have made provision for them, 
and are now pressing forward the work. In 1867, a national bureau of education was 
established by congress for the purpose of collecting statistics and diffusing informa- 
tion on the whole subject, so as to aid the people of the United States in the adoption 
and support of the best school systems, and to advance in other ways the cause of edu- 
cation through the land. In the year 1878, so far as reported, the school population of 
the states arid territories was 14,617,000; the public elementary schools had 9,216,000 
pupils enrolled, 262,000 teachers, and an income of $92,686,000, See Education, 
ante. 

COMMON SENSE, Tina Philosophy of. There are certain beliefs that have been 
current among men in all ages, which, when canvassed by one set of philosophers, have 
been declared to be groundless illusions. Of these, the most remarkable instance is the 
belief in an external, material world, independent of any mind to perceive it. The doc- 
trine put forth by bishop Berkeley, as opposed to the common opinion, was, that “ the 
whole universe subsists, and can only subsist, within such a sentient, invisible, and con- 
scious thing as the mind is known to be. In this way, each human mind must have 
within it a separate universe of its own, but so exactly the same in all minds, that every 
object of sense, and every movement of every object that is to be found in the universe 
of* one mind, is to be found also in the universe that is within the other mind; the 
general effect of all which conditions is much the same as that which would be pro- 
duced if several people were all dreaming, exactly at the same time, exactly the same 
dream.” “The result of Berkeley’s inquiry,” says Dr. Reid, “was a serious conviction 
that there is no such thing as a material world — nothing in nature but spirits and ideas; 
and that the belief of material substances, and of abstract ideas, are the chief causes of 
all our errors in philosophy, and of all infidelity and heresy in religion. II is arguments 
are founded upon the principles which were formerly laid down by Bes Cartes, Male- 
brauche, and Locke, and which have been very generally received. And the opinion of 
the ablest judges seems to be, that they neither have been nor can be confuted: and that 
he hath proved, by unanswerable arguments, what no man in his senses can believe. 
Hume proceeds upon the same principles, but carries them to their full length; and as 
the bishop undid the whole material world, this author, upon the same grounds, undoes 
the world of spirits, and leaves nothing in nature hut ideas and impressions, without 
any subject on which they may he impressed .” — Inquiry into the Human Mind, c. 1 , s. 5. 

A dead-lock in philosophy was the result of those doctrines of Berkeley and Hume; 
and the solution offered by Reid consisted in setting up C, S. as an arbiter from w hich 
there could he no appeal; that is to say, the universally admitted impressions 
of mankind -were to be taken as corresponding to the fact of things without, any: 
further scrutiny. Reid’s philosophy of C. S. has thus .found a place in the thinking- 
world; and it is only the same view otherwise expressed, wdien it is declared by other 
philosophers that the deliverance of consciousness must be presumed true. jSir W. 
Hamilton, in the most elaborate vindication of the C. S. philosophy that has ever been 
produced (edition of Reid’s works), dwells largely upon this last 'view' of the subject. 
The following extract is a specimen of his mode of reasoning; “"When, for example, 
consciousness assures us that, in perception, we arc immediately cognizant of an external 
and extended non-eejo (not- self); or that, in remembrance, through the imagination, of 
which we are immediately cognizant, we obtain a mediate knowledge of a real past: 
how r shall we repel the doubt — in the former case, that what is given as the extended 
reality itself is not merely a representation of matter by n$$d ; in the latter, that what is 
given as a mediate knowledge of the past, is not a mere present phantasm, containing 
an illusive reference to a real past? We can do this only in one w r ay. The legitimacy 
of such gratuitous doubt necessarily supposes that the deliverance of consciousness is 
}Mot to be presumed true. If, therefore, it can be shown, on the one hand, that the deliv- 
erances of consciousness must philosophically be accepted until their certain or probable 
falsehood has been positively evinced; and if, on the other hand, h cannot be shown 
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that any attempt to discredit the veracity of consciousness has ever yet succeeded; it 
follows that, as philosophy now - stands, the testimony of consciousness must be viewed 
as high above suspicion , and its dee! arations entitled to demand prompt and uncon- 
ditional assent.” 

“ in thefirst place, it cannot but he acknowledged that the veracity, of consciousness 
must at least, in the first instance, be conceded. Nature is not gratuitously to he 
assumed to work, not only in vain, but in counteraction of herself.” “But in the second 
place, though the veracity of the primary convictions of consciousness must, in the out 
set, be admitted, it still remains competent to lead a proof that they are undeserving 
of credit. But ho w is this to he done V As the ultimate grounds of knowledge, these 
convictions cannot be redargued from any higher knowledge; and as original beliefs, 
they are paramount in certainty to every derivative assurance.” “It will argue nothing 
against the trustworthiness of consciousness, that all or any of its deliverances are inex- 
plicable —are ihcomprehensible. To make the comprehensibility of a datum of con- 
sciousness "the - criterion of its truth, would be indeed the climax of absurdity.” (P, 
745.) 

The conclusiveness of this reasoning is disputed by many, who object, that con- 
sciousness (q.v.) is a very wide Avord, comprising indeed everything that we call mind; 
and ibis proverbially unsafe to argue in geneialiti.es. Suppose, it is argued, we were to 
substitute “ memory” in the above reasonings, and to maintain that the veracity of each 
one’s memory was beyond all question or dispute, it would be apparent at once bow the 
case really stands. In one meaning, and in one set of circumstances, memory is sure, or 
even, if we please, infallible— that is, when we record an observation the moment after 
we have made it. For a short interval of time, a simple fact, or a brief statement, may 
be recollected with entire certainty. On the other hand, the lapse of days, months, or 
years, and the complicity, of the fact, not to mention the bias of the feelings, are known 
to cause great uncertainty in our recollection, and in such circumstances we do not 
implicitly rely on it. In a word, experience is the criterion of how far the memory is to 
be trusted. Possibly, therefore, the same thing may turn out to be true of the larger 
fact named consciousness. 

The truths of C. S., or consciousness, are such as these: the law's of identity, contra- 
diction, and excluded middle (see Identity); the axioms of mathematics; the law of 
causality (see Cause); the doctrine of an innate moral sense (see Ethics); the doctrine 
of man's moral liberty (see Free Will); the existence of an external world independ- 
ent of every percipient mind. Such truths are designated by a variety of other names, 
with a view to contrast them with what we learn in the course of olir education and 
contact with the world; they are termed intuitions, intuitive cognitions, instincts, feel-, 
••ings.. beliefs, principles, ultimate or primordial elements, truths a priori *, transcendental : 
cognitions, truths of the reason, etc. — Hamilton's Dtsmiations, note A. The philosophy 
of 0. S., as promulgated by Reid, bore reference especially to the denial by Berkeley of 
the received view of the material world — a subject which falls to be considered under 
Perception. 

C03OEOIT TIME, in music, is that species of measure wldeli contains two minims or 
two crotchets in a bar. It is marked thus: 


COMMON WEALTH op ENGLAND, the title of the government of England under 
Cromwell,' from the death, of Charles I. , Jan." bO, IblD, h it he restoration of Charles II., 
May 29, 1689. (See Cromwell, Oliver, auk.) 

COMMUNE, the smallest administrative division of France, much like the town 
and village local government organizations in the United States. The C. is a legal 
body, and can buy and sell property; contract debts, and ■■'appear in Hie courts. The 
chief - magistrate is tho mure (mayor), who is assisted by one or more adjuncts, and a 
deliberative assembly, called the etutw/f vivniriptri. As the a sreni of the * national gov- 
ernment, the mttve is charged with the local promulgation and enforcenunt of laws and 
decrees; and, as a member of the municipality, h<- has to attend to the police, the rev- 
enue, and the public works of the 0.. and in general Jo act as the representative of the 
corporation. In communes that rank as the administrative centers ol‘ a department, 
arroudissement, or canton, or that have a population of 5 euv than Hffihffi the nut ire is 
nominated by the central government; in those not so distinguished, (lie. appointment is 
made by the prefect of the department. The councilors are elected by the votes of the 
communal electors, and hold office for five years. 

COMMUNE DE PARIS, the organized socialists and workingmen who revolted 
against the French government March 18, 1871, a few days afterUho evacuation of Paris 
by the Germans, subsequent to the long siege and capture. The national guard of Paris 
were permitted to retain their arms, and a large proportion of them joined in support 
of the commune. The more prominent among the leaders of the commune were Felix 
Pyat, Flourens, Assi, Delescluze, Paschal, Grousset, gen. Cl user et, Dombrowski, Arnoud, 
Jules Valles, Blanqui, and Rochefort. Their principles are a subject of much dispute, 
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but It is fair to quote tills definition by one who belonged, to tlie fraternity: * ‘ Their 
philosophy is atheism, materialism, the negation of all religion; their political programme 
is absolute individual liberty by means of the suppression of government, and the 
division of nationalities into communes more or less federated; their political economy 
consists essentially in the dispossession, with compensation, of the present holders of 
capital and in assignment of the coin, land, etc., to associations of workmen.” The 
same writer affirms that “the central committee of the national guard, exclusively com- 
posed of workmen, members of the Internationale, has taken the initiative, and alone 
has the merit of the movement” The national guard being divided in sentiment, the 
communists gained control of the city; Convicts released from the prisons, and foreign 
refugees, joined them. The more intelligent of the leaders, who had some moral scru- 
ples, were soon discarded, and desperadoes and outlaws obtained complete control. An 
election for the choice of members of the commune was held on the 26th of March, but 
the friends of order declined to vote, and the insurgents had an easy triumph. After 
the result was ascertained, the leaders issued a proclamation in these Words: “ The cen- 
tral committee has remitted its powers to the commune citizens; your commune is con- 
stituted. The vote of the 26th of March has sanctioned the victorious revolution,” etc. 
The government at Versailles sent a force to suppress the insurrection. On the 2d of 
April, a body of insurgents marched against Versailles, but were repulsed at Meudon. 
Gustave Flourens, one of the commanders of the commune, was soon afterwards killed. 
The army of the republic, under command of marshal McMahon, began the siege of 
Paris.’ Dombrowski, Gluseret, Rossel, and Delescluze, successively held command of 
the Insurgent forces. The commune was torn with dissensions, which greatly dimin- 
ished them power of resistance. On the 5th of April, they arrested the archbishop of 
Paris and others, and imprisoned them as hostages. Possessing several forts in the 
environs, the insurgents made an obstinate resistance to the advance of McMahon; but 
they were at length" overcome. After capturing several of the forts, the besieging army,: 
90,000 strong, entered Paris by several gates on the 22d of May, and inclosed the insur- 
gents in a semicircle; but Die latter fought for five days behind barricades, committing 
atrocious acts of cruelty and vandalism. They set fire to the public buildings, and 
threatened the destruction of the ancient monuments and treasures of art. Among the 
fine edifices which they burned were the Tuileries, the Palais de Justice, the Palais 
Royal and the Hotel de Vide. The Louvre w T as partly consumed. They shot Darbov, 
archbishop of Paris; Boujeau, president of the court, of cassation; and others whom they 
had held as hostages. In the execution of their incendiary schemes they ignited petro- 
leum, gunpowder, and other explosive materials in many places. At length, on the 27th 
of May, the contest ended; 25,000 communists were taken prisoners, some of whom 
were put to death, while a number were sentenced to deportation. Delescluze was 
killed wiiile fighting in the street Most of the ringleaders who survived the battles 
were put to death. All but a very small number of those who were banished w ere 
amnestied in 18S0. 

There was a still older commune in Paris — that of 1790, which was created by law, 
but soon proved stronger than its creators. This commune bore a leading part in the 
worst outrages of that" terrible era. Bee Paris, ante. ■ 

COMMUNICATION IDIOM ' ATUM, a term denoting the doctrine that the«one per* 
son of Christ has conjoint possession of the attributes of two natures; the two natures 
being inseparable, so that whatever in either nature is proper to Christ in the abstract, 
belongs to him in the concrete. 

C0H1ICTI0II signifies, in ecclesiastical language, that relation, involving mutual 
claims and duties, in which those stand who are united by uniformity of belief in one 
religious body or ^church. To exclude from this relation and its involved rights, is to 
exwmmvhkute. The most visible symbol of this relation being the partaking together of 
the Lord’s supper, that rite is often called the communion. See Lord’s Supper. 

# COMMUNION IN BOTH KINDS. It is universally acknowledged that in the 
primitive church, at the celebration of the Lord’s supper, both the bread and the cup 
were distributed to all who communed. Sects which, like the Manichaeans, discarded 
the wine were condemned as irregular. As, however, there was frequent occasion ,to 
carry the consecrated elements from the church to sick persons at their homes, it 
became customary, for convenience, to dip the bread in the wine, administering, in this 
way, both in one. At length it was thought more convenient to omit the wine. In the 
18th c., Robert Pulleyn, of Oxford, approved the custom of giving to the laity the bread 
only, in order, as was said, to avoid the danger of spilling the wine. This view 
was adopted by the scholastic theologians, who' taught that Christ was wholly present 
iu the sacrament under either form, and that, consequently, one form was sufficient fox •: 
a valid observance of it.. Thomas Aquinas and Ronaventura, especially, advocated the 
administration of the communion under one form only. In proportion as the doctrine 
of transubstantiation was developed, it became the practice of the church to withhold 
the cup from the laity. Against this the reformers of the middle ages, as the Walden ses, 
Muss, Wvckiiffe, and Savanarola, protested. The Protestant churches, also, were united 
m regarding the communion in both kinds as essential to the right observance of the 
ordinance. The practice of the Roman Catholic church was confirmed and made bind- 
U. K. IV* — 13 
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ing by the council of Trent in 1563. It has always since been adhered to, and is 
defended on the ground that the cup is not necessary to the completeness of the sacra- 
ment. Since the whole Christ, as to his body, soul, and divinity, is not only in each 
species, but in every particle of both, he who receives the consecrated bread receives the 
whole Christ, and derives all the benefit from communing that the sacrament can afford. 
But while this law is uniformly enforced in the western Roman Catholic church, those 
portions of the eastern churches that acknowledge the supremacy of the pope are 
allowed to retain both forms; and the same toleration has been offered to Protestants 
in order to facilitate their return into the unity of the church under the Roman see. 
See Lord’s Supper, ante. 

COMMUNION SERVICE. See Common Prayer-book and Liturgy. 

COMMUNISM, the name given to one class of the arrangements by which certain 
speculators have proposed to dispense with those laws of social and political economy 
which are supposed to keep society together, through the influence of the domestic 
affections and the spirit of competition, and to substitute in their stead a set of artificial 
rules for the government of mankind. The word socialist has generally been applied to 
those who only propose to interfere with labor by abolishing competition and wages, 
leaving men to work under the influence of public spirit, and making an equal division 
of the produce. See Socialism. The term communist, on the other hand, has been 
applied to those who go a step further, and propose to abolish the relation of husband 
and wife, along with the system of domestic government which is founded on the 
parental authority. While Louis Blanc may be considered the head of the socialists— 
though his ultimate aim was work according to capacity, and payment according to 
wants — the representatives of the communists are Robert Owen, St. Simon, Fourier, 
Proudhon, and Enfantin. 

Although we usually consider C. an especially French fallacy, the first consistent 
practical teacher of it was our own countryman, Robert Owen. He published, in 1818, 
A ’ ^ • ;<?-r Msaps on the Principle of the Formation of the Human Char- 

acter and the Application of the Principle to Practice — in which he printed in large capital 
letters, as the key-note of his system, the following announcement: “That any 
character — from the best to the worst, from the most ignorant to the most enlightened- 
may he given to any community, even to the world at large, by applying certain means 
which are to a great extent at the command and under the control, or easily made so, of 
those who possess the government of nations.” No alarm was felt either itt such a text 
or the comments made on it; nor did the world see what the author meant by the hint 
that there were special artificial means for improving the breed, as it were, of mankind, 
until he struck at the root of the domestic organization, by such announcements as the 
.following: “The affections o.f parents for their own children are too strong for their 
judgments ever to do justice to themselves, their children, or the public hTthe educa- 
tion of their own offspring— even if private families possessed the machinery (which 
they never do) to well-manufacture character from birth.” He formed an organization, 
too complex to be here detailed, by which families were to he subjected to a discipline 
which, that it might he perfectly uniform, should be carried out in parallelograms. 
Anticipating the results, he said: “These new associations can scarcely be formed 
before it will be discovered that by the most simple and easy regulations all the natural 
wants of human nature may be abundantly supplied ; and the principle of selfishness- 
in the sense in which that term is here used — will cease to exist, for want of an adequate 
motive to produce it.” He attested his reliance on the efficacy of his invention by sink- 
ing his own fortune in an attempt to build a parallelogram. It was commenced in the 
year 1825, at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire; but he did not meet with sufficient co-operation, 
and as his own funds only sufficed to build one corner of the parallelogram, it was 
impossible to give effect to arrangements which were fitted only for a completed edifice 
in that geometrical form. A considerable number of people — about 200, it is said— 
lived for some time in the building, little to their own advantage or that of the neigh- 
bors, who were naturally prejudiced against them, and probably exaggerated their irreg- 
ularities; the building was soon deserted, and afterwards was totally obliterated. Owen 
had another opportunity of trying his parallelogram organization in 1843, when 
“Harmony Hall ” w T as established in Hampshire by the zealous efforts of his followers, 
Who formed a sort of sect in England. Still, his theory had, as he deemed it, anything 
but fair-play, since so far did his disciples depart from that absolute undeviating con- 
formity to the “rational” system, as laid down by him, that they got tired of his 
1 incessant reiteration of it, and deposed him from his office of “President of the Con- 
gress.” 

Attempts to realize C. abroad were not more fortunate. Fourier's system was to be 
realized in “phalanxes,” each containing four hundred families, or about 1800 persons. 
A sum of about half a million of pounds is said to have been spent in the establishment 
of a “phalanstery” at Rambouillet. It failed, and the founder of the system, like 
Owen, attributed the failure to the scheme being but imperfectly developed. The St. 
Simonians established a college or corporation at Memlmontaht, with a “supreme 
father” at their head. The leaders were brought to trial by the government of Louis 
Philippe, on a charge of undermining morality and religion. They were subjected to 
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imprisonment, and not having public feeling with them, they were unable to bear up 
against the contumely thus thrown on them. 

Communism, in the sense of having all things in common, is not to be confounded with 
the idea for which the communists of Paris fought in 1871 (see Paris); that idea was 
political rather than social, although the same persons may often hold both doctrines, 
Co tit-iii nnc is the designation of the" lowest administrative division in France, correspond- 
ing in rural districts to an English parish or rather township, and in regard to cities, 
being equivalent to municipality. The communist doctrine is, that every, such 
commune, or at least every important city commune, like Paris, Marseilles, etc., should 
be a kind of independent state in itself, and France merely a federation of such states. 
This idea has taken deep hold of the extreme democrats, not only among the town pop- 
ulations of France, but also in Spain, and, to a less extent, in other parts of the 
continent. It was the very opposite idea for which the great civil war in the United 
States was fought and won. 

OOM'MTJNISM (ante). So far as America is concerned the theory and practice of 
C. have made little progress. Socialism has been tried, and with - some . degree of suc- 
cess; but community of property and of interest has been emphatically rejected. In a 
land where all men are free, where all roads to prosperity and office are open to all 
men, where there is no caste, and, since the extinction of slavery, no degree of citizenship 
(except as relates to Indians and Chinese), there is little opportunity for thpse who 
would organize public robbery because one man has more acres or more dollars than 
another. Indeed, nearly all that lias been heard in the United States in favor, or even 
on the subject ot* C., has been forced upon the public ear by discontented spirits from 
abroad, it is waste of time to prate about tyranny and kings where every man wears a 
crown. But since half a dozen screaming and worthless grasshoppers will make more 
noise in a clover field than ten thousand industrious and honest bees, we must perforce 
consider their noise and its purport. The very corner-stone and starting-point of the 
communists is the overthrow of the institution of private property,, “that primary and 
fundamental institution on which, unless in some exceptional and very limited cases, the 
economical arrangements of society have always rested . ” Naturally the opinion that a com- 
munist is one who has no property to lose, and who therefore advocates a general re-distri- 
bution of wealth, is widespread and popular. Such movements against property have taken 
place in almost every country and in nearly every age. They have originated with men 
as far apart in time and intellect as Plato and Robert Owen, and with men as different 
in social surroundings as sir Thomas More, St. Simon, and father Rapp. The mention 
of these names goes far to refute the popular idea that communists are always needy 
adventurers, seeking to possess themselves of the property of others. Among the 
modern leaders of C. who have actually reduced to practice the theoretical schemes of 
Plato’s Republic and sir Thomas More’s Utopia, have been some who have devoted great 
wealth and rare organizing faculty to the realization of their plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of society. It has been estimated that during his life Robert Owen devoted as much 
as $300,000 of his own private fortune to the promotion of communistic schemes. He 
had a wonderful faculty for business, and to him the accumulation of money was natu- 
ral and easy. The great pecuniary sacrifices made by him in the cause of C. showed 
that he at least was animated by motives the direct opposite of the selfishness and sloth 
generally attributed to the advocates of the system. Much the same remarks, so far as 
pecuniary interest is concerned, might apply to St. Simon of France, and to John 
Humphrey Noyes, the head of the Oneida community, in New York. In many countries 
the men foremost in thought and action have been more or less attracted by communis- 
tic schemes. These schemes have been so various in scope, and the amount of detail 
with which they are described by their authors is so considerable, that it is, difficult to 
get at the underlying principle common to them all. It must be remembered that the 
philosophic C. of Plato and More has been adopted to the wants of actual daily life by 
rough German peasants and Lancashire cotton-weavers; and though, of course, the 
actual has differed much from the ideal commune, yet their resemblance is, under the 
circumstances, very much more striking than their divergence. In Plato’s Republic the 
dissatisfaction is not limited to merely economical conditions. In his examination of 
the body politic there is hardly any part which he can pronounce healthy. He would 
alter the life of citizens of his state from the moment of birth. Children would be taken 
away from their parents and nurtured under the supervision of the state. The old 
nursery tales, “the blasphemous nonsense with which mothers fool the manhood out of 
their children,” are to be suppressed. Dramatic and imitative poetry are not to he 
allowed. Education, marriage, the number of births, and the occupation of the citizens, 
are to be controlled by the guardians or the heads of the state. Perfect equality of con- 
ditions and careers is to he preserved. The women are to have similar training with 
the men, and no career and no ambition is to be forbidden to them. The inequalities 
and rivalries between rich and poor are to cease, because all will be provided for by the 
state. Other cities are divided against themselves. “Any ordinary city, however 
small, is in fact two cities, one the city of the poor, the other of the rich, at war with 
one another,” but this ideal state is to he a perfect unit; although its citizens are divi- 
ded into classes according to their capacity and ability, there is none of the exclusive- 
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ness of birth, and no inequality is to break the accord which binds all the citizens, both 
male and female, into one harmonious whole. The marvelous comprehensiveness of 
the scheme for the government of this ideal state makes it belong as much to the mod’ 
erh as to the ancient world. Many of the social problems to which Plato draws atten- 
tion are yet unsolved, and some are in. process of solution in the direction indicated by 
him. He is not appalled by the immensity of the task which he has sketched out fur 
himself and his followers. He admits that there are difficulties lo be overcome, but ho 
says “Nothing great is easy.” He refuses to be satisfied with half measures and patch- 
work reforms. “Enough! my friend!” he exclaims; “But what is enough when any. 
thing is wanting?” These sentences indicate the spirit in which philosophical as 
distinguished from practical communists, from the time of Plato until to-day, have 
undertaken to reconstruct human society. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia has many of the 
characteristics of the Republic. There is in it the same wonderful power of shaking off 
the prejudices of the place and time in which it was written. Tlie government of 
Utopia is described as founded on popular election; community of goods prevailed; the 
magistrates distributed the instruments of production among the inhabitants, and the 
wealth which resulted from their industry was shared by all. The use of money and 
all outward ostentation of wealth were forbidden. All meals were taken in common, 
and they were rendered attractive by the accompaniment of sweet strains of music, 
while the air -was filled with the scent of the most delicate perfumes. More’s ideal state 
differs in one important respect from Plato’s. There was no community of wives in 
Utopia, Thus a oneness of the family relation and fidelity to the marriage contract 
were recognized by More as indispensable to the well-being of modern society. Plato, 
notwithstanding all the extraordinary originality with which lie advocated the emanci- 
pation of woman, was not able to free himself from the theory and practice of regarding 
the wife as part and parcel of the property of her husband. The fact, therefore, that be 
advocated community of property led him also to advocate community of wives. He 
speaks of the “possession and use of women and children,” and proceeds to show how 
this possession and use must he regulated in his ideal state. Monogamy was to him 
mere exclusive possession on the part of one man of a piece of property which ought to 
be for the benefit of the public. The fact that he showed no capacity to think of wives 
otherwise than as the property of their husbands only makes it the more remarkable that 
he claimed for women absolute equality of training and careers. The ci rcum stance that , 
communists have so frequently wrecked their projects by attacking marriage and atlvo-' 
eating promiscuous intercourse between the sexes may probably be traced to the notion 
which regards a wife as being a mere item among the goods and chattels of her husband. 
It is not difficult to find evidence of the survival of this ancient habit of mind. “ I will 
be master of what is mine own,” says Pctrucliio; “she is my goods, my chattels.” In 
More’s Utopia we find the singular anomaly of slavery existing side by side with insti- 
tutions which otherwise embody absolute personal, political, and religious freedom, 
Slaves he would have for all sordid services; and the institution of slavery was made 
supplementary to the criminal system, for the most part of the slaves were men who 
had been convicted of crime; and slavery for life was made a substitute for capital 
punishment. Besides the points mentioned, More’s proposals comprise universal com- 
pulsory education, a reduction of the hours of labor to six hours per day, the employ- 
ment of all adults, the most modern principles of sanitary reform, a complete revision 
of criminal legislation, and absolute religious toleration. 

The point of education has been a strong one with theoretical and also with practical 
communists, as the labors of Owen in that direction clearly show. It is to be observed 
that communists have seldom relied on their peculiar system alone for the regeneration 
of society. Community of goods has indeed been their central idea; but they have 
almost invariably supported it by other projects of less questionable utility. Compul- 
sory education, free trade, and law reform, the various movements connected with the 
improvement of the condition of women, have found their earliest advocates among the- 
oretical and practical communists. They denounce the evils of the present state of 
society; the hopeless poverty of the poor, side by side with the self-regarding luxury of 
the rich, seems to them to cry aloud to heaven for the creation of a new organization. 
They proclaim the necessity of sweeping away the institution of private property, and 
insist that this great revolution, accompanied by universal education, free trade, a per- 
fect administration of justice, and a due limitation of the numbers of the community, 
would put an end to half the self-made distresses of humanity. Has it never occurred 
to them that a similarly happy result might be attained if all these subsidiary reforms 
were carried out, leaving the principles of private property and competition to their old 
performance in the economic world? If the principles of C. and of private property 
are- to be fairly compared, the comparison must not be between 0. as it might he and 
private property as it is. 0. to be successful requires to be accompanied by important 
reforms, towards which existing society, founded on private property, is gradually find- 
ing its way. The power which society, as at present constituted, has shown of adapt- 
ing itself to altered circumstances, and of assimilating by slow degrees the more valu&k 
Me concomitants of the most revolutionary theories, is strong proof that it does not 
deserve to he dealt with in the summary manner advocated by the communists. 

Thirty year ago Louis Blanc was the foremost advocate of 0., and he took stro 
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grounds against the education of the poor. In his work on the Organization of Labor, 
published in 188% he says that in the existing order of society the spread of education 
among the masses would be dangerous— -would, in facf be impossible. This, if true, 
■would be the strongest possible indictment against the existing order of society. But 
how have events falsified the assumptions made in the following passage — “ We have 
seen why in the present system the education of the children of the people was impos- 
sible. Many thinking persons consider that it would be dangerous to impart instruction 
to tiie lower classes; and this is true. But do they perceive "that this danger of educar 
lion is an overwhelming proof, of the absurdity of our social arrangements? Everything 
is wrong in the social order. Work is not held in esteem. The most useful trades are 
looked down upon. The workman is, to say the least, an object of compassion, while 
there are not found crowns enough for a ballet dancer. That is— -yes, that Is why it is 
dangerous to educate the people,’ 5 Hence he concludes, a social revolution ought to be 
attempted; a new system of society ought to be introduced; tire old system of society is, 
he says, so full of iniquities that it cannot co-exist with a diffusion of education among 
the people. Even at the time when these words were written there was much to show 
that they were not true. Since they were written the spread of education has been most 
general in those countries in which the old social order, founded on private property and 
competition, is unshaken. Germany, Scotland, and America have educated the peo- 
ple, and they are distinguished among other countries for possessing a peaceful, law- 
abiding, and order-loving population. So far from education being a danger to the 
institution of private property, nearly every one has been convinced by events that 
property is much more seriously threatened by ignorance and by the helpless despera- 
tion which ignorance brings; and the old order of society has recognized the necessity 
of protecting itself by the diffusion of education. 

Passing over the war upon banks and banking made by Louis Blanc and his fol- 
lowers, and the equally bitter opposition by the German communists to the wonder- 
fully successfully credit banks of that country, which were devised for the express 
benefit of the laboring classes, we come to the question of excessive population, 
which is almost always one great cause of famines and deep depression among the 
poor. The greater part of communist writers passionately deny this, and denounce 
with much vigor the idea promulgated by Malthus that population tends to increase 
faster than subsistence is capable of being increased. No one, diowever, has attempted 
to throw a doubt upon the main fact on which the Malthusian doctrine rests, that 
everywhere, except in very new countries with a large extent of unoccupied fertile 
land, checks on population are in active operation. Such checks must exist every- 
where where population does not increase at its greatest possible speed. Under fav- 
orable conditions population has sometimes doubled itself in 20 years. In tbe 88 
years between 1707 and 1805 the population of Ireland doubled. At the rate of 
increase shown by the last census the population of England would double in 08 
years, and that of France in 265 years. In the United States for the ten years before 
1800 the increase was very nearly 4 per cent, per year, which would double the pop- 
ulation once in 25 years. The civil war in the decade after 1860 renders a compari- 
son for that period worthless. In France and England, therefore, checks on popula- 
tion are, in a varying degree, in active operation; and the same may be said of all old 
countries. These checks maybe divided into two classes, the first- carrying with it 
nothing but misery and degradation, the second implying a high degree of self restraint, 
independence, and foresight. In the first class may be placed war, pestilence, famine, 
and all the diseases incident to insufficient food and overcrowding. In the second class 
may be placed prudential restraint on marriage and the number of births to each mar- 
riage, and emigration. Every circumstance which weakens' the efficiency of the checks 
on population comprised in the second class necessarily adds to the force of the checks 
which we have placed in the first class. In other words, any circumstance which relaxes 
the force of the prudential checks on population tends to produce the misery of famine, 
scarcity, and starvation diseases. What would he the effect of communism on the pop- 
ulation ? Would it strengthen or weaken the motives which promote a prudential limi- 
tation of numbers? Nearly all communists, whether theoretical or practical, have 
faced in one way or another the population question. But the theoretical communists 
of our times have hardly found words strong enough to express their detestation of 
the principle -that any limitation is desirable to the possible number of births. The writ- 
ings of Malthus are spoken of as £i an outrage on household life.” Louis Blanc says it 
is blaspheming God to say that the prosperity of the poor would be promoted by a limi- 
tation of the population. Why are you not logical ? he cries; if you were you would 
recommend that the children of the poor should lie put to death. And in another place 
he speaks of “this political economy without bowels, of which Ricardo has so com- 
placently fixed the premises, and from which Malthus has drawn in cold blood the most 
horrible conclusions. Tins political economy contained in itself a vie,e that was to make 
it fatal for England and for t-lie world.” But practical communists have met the ques- 
tion of population in a different spirit. Several of the most successful realizations of 
communistic life have maintained tbe strictest celibacy among their numbers. The 
Essenes, who practiced community of goods before the* Christian era, were a sect com- 
posed entirely of men -who lived in seclusion from the world, and were in many import- 
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when it is remembered that tlie liinihtini! J woulil strike u bad bargain, especially 

is enforced by the central authorit ies ;» -- ?. . Ie °f ^tarriau'es and births which 

tary self-control in a society based on y.dl ll ? ,lnnnilu ^ K ‘ SOf, ^*ty can be dleeted by volmi- 
therefore, as far as the population ciui4ion^ The diitcrenco, 

private property is whether tho voncvniVf h between communistic and 

shall proceed from the direct iiiterv<*ni i/ L ll P°n the possible number of births 

the combined motives of self-interest f at( ‘v 1 or wlwuher it. sliall proceed from 

of the people themselves It should iVr " eon { ,ro ^ an< ^ purenlal obligation on the part 
>e able to do is to insure to' evj? t , Z? 1 ? tha !' ~isls profess to 

the necessaries and conveniences of lib* if u comnm ! Uf \ tjc S0(,1( 4y an ample supply of 
the almshouse and charitablp mufrihii;’ Al le I K, pwh»tion {puestion is pressing when 
maintain themscdves vS the °»lv of those who cannot 

freely, and without fu lS!mv f, uch Pre^in^ if a man could obtain 

himself, and as many children as he ehoi‘ ! ! ood * bouse, and clothing for 

which Juts forced i»h~ lnh > ? It is this considers 

marriages and births of their members the control of the 

Vv liuem the principles of C, are adopted in 
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so very materially modified a form as they are in the English poor-law system, legisla- 
tive control overpopulation has been enforced. The regulation which separates hus- 
band and wife in the workhouse is a practical recognition of the principle that where 
the state guarantees a maintenance it must, in self-protection, exercise control over the 
members of those dependent on it for support. Self-help brings with it self-control; 
state help makes state control indispensable. In the present economic condition of 
society the solution of the population question is not to be found in placing in the hands 
of the state, as 0. has done, absolute control over domestic life. The solution of the 
problem must be sought in education, in an improved standard of comfort, and a deter- 
mination on the part of the people not to sink below it, and in a reform of the poor laws 
and in systems of indoor and outdoor relief. 

There are some charges made against C. which maybe brought with at least equal 
force against the economic and industrial arrangements which now prevail. One of 
these is" that C. does not avail itself sufficiently of the motive of self-interest, in order to 
obtain from each laborer the best and most conscientious work of which he is capable. 
If; it is urged, the result of man’s industry belongs not to himself solely, but to the 
whole community of which he is a member, he will not throw the same energy and zeal 
into his work as he will if everything he produces belongs solely to himself. There can 
be no doubt of the truth of tills statement; self-interest is a force on which industrial 
machinery chiefly relies for motive power. But it is remarkable that the ' prevailing 
system of working for fixed weekly. Wages checks the play of self-interest in the work- 
man much more completely than it is checked in the communistic society by the fact 
that the results of the labor* of each are shared by all. A workman who is in the receipt 
of fixed weekly wages has no motive to reach any higher standard of excellence or 
expedition in his work than such as will prevent him from being discharged for bad 
work or laziness. It is a complaint constantly heard among employers of labor that the 
only ambition of the men seems to be the doing the least work possible for their wages. 
The actual existence of the feeling among workmen is proved by many of the rules of 
trades’ unions— -such as that which limits the number of bricks which a hod-man is 
allowed to carry, and which in one case forbade the use of wheel-barrows in taking 
bricks from one spot to another. Thornton’s book On Labor gives several examples of 
the rules adopted by trades’ unions to check the tendency which is sometimes found in 
a workman to exert himself to do his best, and thus show Ms superiority over his fel- 
lows. “Not besting one’s mates” has by several English unions been made a social 
enactment. Such examples are sufficient to show that the present industrial system 
does not bring into play the motive force of direct self-interest in stimulating the exer- 
tions of the laborer. In this respect 0. would seem at first sight to compare favorably 
with mere wagos-receiving industry; for in a communistic society every man and woman 
has some direct share, however small, in the result of his or her labor. If more is pro- 
duced, there will be more to receive; and instead of a .trade union, every member of 
which is pledged, under penalties, to work slowly and to watch that his fellow-work- 
men do the same, 0. gives to each laborer a direct interest not only in working well 
himself, but in watching to see that honest and steady work is done by his neighbor. As 
a matter of fact, the American communistic societies have found no difficulty in enforc- 
ing the habit of careful and regular industry on their members. The American com- 
munists do not as a rule work hard, for they find that they provide for all the wants of 
the community without excessive or exhausting toil; but there are no idle members; 
every one works well and steadily while he is working. That the quality of their work is 
good is proved by the fact that their commercial reputation stands very high. The 
garden seeds of the Shakers, and their brooms, have been celebrated all over the United 
States for their excellence. “The Oneida perfectionists established the reputation of 
their silk twist in the market by giving accurate -weight and sound material; the woolen 
stufi's of Annina command a constant market, because they are well and honestly made ; 
and in general they (the communists) have a reputation for honesty and fair dealing 
among their neighbors wherever their products are bought and sold.” It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that a few successful communistslifford no test of what would be 
the effect of a general adoption of 0. on industrial activity and efficiency. In the United 
States there are only about 5,000 communists, children included; and though there are 
eight different societies, these are divided into 72 separate communities, the Shakers 
alone having 58. On an average, each community consists of law than 70 persons. The 
elaborate despotism of communistic government, together with the minute surveillance 
which the small size of these communities renders possible, makes it easy for the leaders 
to exact from each member his quota of toil ; idleness would be at once detected, and 
would not be suffered to exist, as the power of expelling an idle member would bo 
resorted to if the voice of public opinion were not sufficient to induce him to mend his 
ways. Similar means of detecting and preventing idleness would be completely absent 
if C. were generally adopted. There would, of course, in this case be no power of 
expelling an idle member, and the difficulty of detecting and proving to fcfio central 
authorities a disposition on the part of any of the members to avoid a fair share of work 
would increase step by step with the increase of the size of the community. The motive 
of self-interest in promoting good work is much more powerful in a small communistic 
society than in a large one. A man can appreciate the value of his own industry muck 
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more clearly if the resulting product is shared between .10 or 40 imm m, 

•wliom is known to him, than he can if it were thrown into the common of 
people. The weakening of the motive of .self-interest which is inherent in o 0 
(minimum in small communities; but it would act w ith fatal results h, imie'Jit i uc ? dtc 
it there should ever be an attemot to make C. universal ir,„. “'^dwl act 
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societies. It is a special feature of co-operation that ii brings ' lie „ , 
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society seems more favorable than C. to the growth of these qualities; and it is probable 
that the experiments in the United States may help to establish the conviction among 
economic revolutionists that more can be accomplished by grafting new institutions, 
such as co-operation, on the old plan of private property than can be achieved By root- 
ing it up altogether and planting the seedling of 0. in its stead.. [Portions of this article 
are taken, with- some mod ill cations, from LJmydopmUa Brittamca, ninth edition.] 

COMMTTTA'TION of TITHES. Bee Tithes. 

COMHELTFS, the name of a family originally Italian, of which many members occu- 
pied the throne of the Byzantine empire from 1057. to 1204, and that of Trebizond from 
1204 to 1461. Bee Byzantine Empire and Thebizond.— Anna Comnena (cpv.), who 
lived in the first half of the 12th c., is both of historic and literary celebrity. — David €., 
the last representative of the imperial race in Trebizond, was executed at Adfianople in 
146*3, with all his family, by command of Mohammed II. The attempt which has been 
made to trace the descent of the Bonaparte family from a branch of the Comneni set- 
tled in Corsica, is not supported by valid evidence. 

CO'MO, a province of Lombardy, Italy, on the border of Switzerland; 1049 sq.m.; 
pop. ’71, 477,642. It is a mountainous region, with many small lakes and several rivers, 
the Adda and Ticino being the most important streams. The products are corn, wine, 
fruit, silk, etc.; and there are. mines of copper, lead, and iron, and quarries of white 
marble. There are also manufactories of cloth, silk, and woolen goods, paper, fire- 
arms, etc. The people are generally industrious and in good condition. This province 
was ceded to Italy by Austria in 1869. 

CO'MO, a city of Lombardy, northern Italy, beautifully situated at the s.w. extremity 
of the lake of Como. It lies in a valley, surrounded bv bills, clad with luxuriant gar- 
dens, olive-plantations, and orange-groves, with here and there an old ruin cropping 
out. The city is surrounded by old walls flanked with towers, the gateways by which 
the walls are pierced being tine specimens of middle-age military architecture. Among 
the principal buildings of C. are the cathedral, built of marble, and containing some 
interesting pictures and monuments; the town-hall, also of marble, dating from the 
beginning of the 13th c. ; and the churches of San Fedele and St. Abondio. There are 
also many fine mansions of the nobility in C. and its suburbs. The port of C., on the 
lake, is formed of two piers, each terminating in a square pavilion, from which magnifi- 
cent views are obtained. The inhabitants — including the suburbs — number (1872) 24,850, 
and are very industrious. The chief articles of manufacture are silk, cotton, •woolens, 
yarn, and soap, the last article having a high reputation. By means of its port, O. car- 
ries on extensive trade in the produce of the district with Switzerland. C., in the time 
of Pliny the younger, had attained to a high degree of prosperity as Comma Novum. 
With the fall of the Roman empire, C. passed out of sight until 1107, when it began to 
war with Milan, and in the course of twenty years was utterly destroyed by its antago- 
nist. It was rebuilt in 1155 by Frederick Rarbarossa, and remained a republic for two ; 
centuries, when it fell into the hands of the Viscontis, its history since that time being 
bound up with that of Milan. 

COMO, Lake of (Ital. Logo cli Como, ancient Larins Lams ), a sheet of water in Lom- 
bardy, northern Italy, lying at the foot of the Lepontine and Rlietian Alps, chiefly formed 
by the river Adda, which enters it at its n.. and issues at its s.e. extremity. The total 
length of the lake from Como to Riva is about 35 miles. About 15 m. from its northern 
extremity, the promontory of Bellagio divides it into two branches, the longer of 
which is between 18 and 20 m. ; the other branch is about 12 m. long. The three 
arms of the lake sometimes receive different names— the upper part as far as Bellagio 
being called the lake of Bellano ; the longer branch, on which the town of Coino is 
built, the lake of Como; and the shorter, the lake of Leceo. Lake Como, however, is 
the general designation. The greatest breadth of the lake is not more than 8 m., but 
throughout the greatest part of its length, it is much less. The beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery,, and the salubrity of the climate, have made the lake of C. the most 
celebrated and most resorted to in Italy, its shores being everywhere studded with fine 
villas. Queen Caroline once had a residence here. Numerous steam-boats ply upon 
the lake. 

CQM0D0', an island in the Eastern archipelago, 85 m. in length, by 16 in average 
breadth, lies between Flores on the e. , and Sumbawa on the w., being separated from 
the latter by the strait of Sapi. It is a penal settlement of the kingdom of Bima in 
Sumbawa. The exports are dried fish and good grinding-stones. 

COMONFORT, Yon agio, 1812-63; a statesman and president of Mexico. He was 
a member of congress in 1842, and a senator six years later. In 1854, he assisted 
Alvarez against Santa Anna, and on the resignation of Alvarez he became provisional 
president. He was proclaimed president in 1857, and in 1858 he was driven into exile. 

In 1868, he commanded an army to oppose the French invaders who intended to estab- 
lish Maximilian in power. Near the close of the year, he was assassinated by banditti. 

'COMORIN', Cape, the most southerly extremity of the peninsula of Hindustan, being, 
in fact, a sandy accretion to the termination of the Western Ghauts; while, on the 
blit side of if, arc a few detached rocks as a natural breakwater. The headland itself is 
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so low as not to be visible at tlie distance of more than 10 m. from the deck of a large 
ship; ^ and, long before it can be itself distinguished, it is fixed in position to the 
epat the approaching mariner, by a conspicuous peak of the great chain behind it 
Its hit. and long are 8° o' n. and 77° 87’ e. Cape C. is in the protected principality of 
i ravaneore; and close to it there stands, amid a clump of trees, a village of the same 
name, with a lew fishermen s huts, some venerated temples, and a Dutch church. 

„ COMORN, a co. in Hungary on the Danube; 1145 sq.m.; pop. >70, 143,090, nearly 
a ol y-hom are Magyars The n. portion is fertile ; the s. mountainous. A very excel- 
lent wine is produced. Dotis is one of the principal towns. 



Tm ’ ^ r0pc t - y a 1 aad fortress in Hungary, situated on the island of 

of 1 w ^M™,f U rn Ctl0n of the ^ die Danube, which is here crossed by a bridge 

W ‘ n - r • 0f -? es . th - This island is remarkable for its fertility, as fs, 
indeed, the whoie surrounding district The town, which is irregularly built with nar- 
r 0 !T’..=i 00Iny . street ?’ contains (1SC9) 12,256 inhabitants, almost exclusively MaWar. The 
wtress was erected by Matthias Corvinus, and was restored at great expense in 1805 
Its works and intrenchments extend about 7 m. along the banks of the rivers and it 

detense at , 1 , east 1 ?’ 000 n!eu llB<1 400 pieces of artillery. It has the repu- 
tation of being impregnable, and justified it in the Hungarian war for the Austrians 
besieged it m vain from Oct., 1848, to Sept., 1849, and only became Masters of it atlS 

trade bfe^m whf Ul f tl0U ' .. Il; , llas nufactures of woolen and leather, and an active 
tiuue m com, wme, honey, iish, and timber. 

COH OBO ISLES, a group of four islands in the Mozambique channel, between Africa 
a id Madagascar, in lut. 11* to 13’ s., long. 43’ to 45’ 30' east. The islands which 

and>£Sr n ^ CaUed A t n ? azi - Va p 1 ' Great Comoro, Anjouan or Johanna, Mayotta, 
-V? 111 ,*! * mountainous, the highest peaks rising above 6 000 feet J The 

iml H®?— Tie “habitants, about 80,000 in number, are principally Mohammedans 
but feticlnsm prevails to _somc extent. The manufactures are coarse cloths ewel?v 

wnflm^tei8« U0 W d ti Of M ?f' ott , a was , ccded ^ France in 1843, and the cession was 
comnmccl m 184o. Heie the cultivation of sugar lias been encouraged In 1801 thorp 

!**** t0ilU 

T/> f •-,™ U e vfi V*- dle importations amounted only to £21,954. The peonle of 

' 5 lCI f P nnei P al employment in connection with ships calling for mavis* 

Thetiade of Comoro and Mohilla is of tlie same character, but these islands are 
not so much frequented by ships for the purpose of victualing. 

COMPANIES’ CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION ACT. See Railways. 

COMPANY. See Joist-Stock Company and Partnership. 

'- 11 m i! ital 'y organization, is an aliquot part of a regiment or battalion Tn 
the British service, the companies in an infantry regiment are genmlly ten or tvvel t or 

ro . und numbers, and without reference to special instances a full P 
th?^rf- Slder — f° c , ompnse about 100 men, a subdivision 50, and a section 25 itk 
eut Ca t^ “T tbe first aud ^ond ^font the sub- 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. See Anatomy. 
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«" K&SSSSwJS,5S5“ 2“5 “«?" 0.« economy. „ 

nariaa a knowledge of the cZm^JT lUe “A* 8 hmna n *** To the veteri- 
the study of their diseases. To 'the SnXtt “‘f domestic animals is essential to 
different animals throws light omtlie siSr^ 1 g ,v kn °wledge of the anatomy of 
body of any particular the st ™ ot . ul “‘ 1 } changes which the 
zoologist, a knowledge not onlyof the * ex toms, l to? ° w S8 ¥ ? ts development. To the 

animals is essential in order that hVmav frame l rol - bUt ?* lh ® 'Vernal structure of 

present work the anatomy of the different^ ctosses P onH 38 f ystem of classification. In the 
orders of the animal kingdom is a^gef undS^VecM taT. 16 ° f m0re 

gig**. ( r->’ is that - Mch 

othe? objects. There are three deTrel fr ' * d *° tbe ° b I ect > as compared with 
quality generally, without comnarison .^ be &>*&&*, indicates the 

than is attributed to other things- and^.hew™.?^ a ^fberdegree of the quality 
attributed to any of the things u® conSd^ti^f ^ tbe bi S bes ‘ degree that & 
these degrees. 1. By an inlecdon or ehw! « Thereare **° wa - vs of ^pressing 
happy, happier, happiest. This mode nrevlifs 8 ?’ hard, harder, hardest; 

3 . By an additional word, as ^Aa.l™ exd« sively } Greek aDcl Latin ; 

than one syllable; but it isno^alwlvs so^ = 5 *" theeimpte adjective is of mow 
harsh combinations; not so politer, dmrleter Jilmler Th^dfff prude ? lter ’ 'would make 

SSSff “ ‘fif ™«^TSSIt,S“oV” a ffiS3S 

be compared when the quality does not admit of’dllp^Q ad .l?ctives ot- quality cannot 
a universal wish. ^ ox degiees, as, a circular spaeea t a, gold ring, 

Adverbs (q. v.) are compared exactly like adjectives. 

enaWe^to s^er^hdfcmui 8 on the ocean^onf f° ^ “foment by which sailors are 
stars are visible. T^e ancients to S S * 1 ^ ° fllmd ’ a “ d when neither sun nor 
sight of the coast. The directive power of fcmiT D ’ C0U J d , seId °m venture to lose 
Europe till late in the 12th cental ^ * 88mS t0 have been unknown in 

it was known in China and throLho J P Z Lt™ 6 ™^ 011 vel 7 good authority, that 
The Chinese annals indeed assign U fts 0 dLcovert S t 0 ^U?e il ye'rr , <h384 r ? m °te period, 
an instrument for indicating the s was const™ ctcrl hi *hl 2634 B -°-> when, they say, 
first, they would appear to have used it cvchi^,!i?l l by tl -l em P. er01 ' Hou-ang-ti. At 
'\ The earliest date at which we hear of their lisino- it A? 1 SUjdance tit traveling by land. 

^ol^'o^Sis return ^■o^liLslravelTin^Cathay^'^'lt'was ^^™ 11 ^^ 16 ^ 1 ^ 1 ' 8 ^ 81 '^' 5 ^ 8 '' 88 

F&'X^sr ~ 11 *• «ssi^ass5t 

SSKsS e a“Sdl,"" 1J npo f f ta * 

Awards the w. or the east The form of X! t8 tIm e m magnitude, and maybe 

tarkfd ^ f “1^ 

hints are often subdivided ' into miarters which Trflf® P ° m .l s f her Iet,ers - The 

IpJtolr IS' J Th^'dtouFfomVkincbsI^to at ^ 

8 ®‘ a "*r — * ■« xsr ffisgs 
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s,iss* ™ te'S.i.vSefc? f&Br* s-’i. ■? »=""• * «.. 

called the lubber-Une, and the s'eersnr «, , , , Ll f ,f P S . bow i a verticil! Waek line 
the prescribed co^Ss ^ itfJT* °* c?* Card widch niarks 

some respects front the miner's C a?e ll o u od h irinStST/i^ 5,1 
The^.f^ * •?' Me perila / s as “«*®ary as for the Ldfo S “* 
turldnglnflu^^o^^ism^'ihe^ nSIr arises from the dis- 
irori vessels, where the deviation of the needle is freaventlv *n o'* ^ ,l )artlcll ^ ar ^y in. 
the compass almost useless. Various means of Jjhttb , l i • i cons 1 lderable as to render. 

ships Hying between or North* American n Tl V’ , itt iron 

in the Australian passage, they cliano-e consider! hi v ^ poi , tb; lmt ^'diere, as 

is found to be worse than useless -is ti.p r , IMjn ‘ / t ^ ei i such an arrangement 

magnetic latitude, causes an'ever-vaniug detifttion'of ^ tbo 

suggested to place a compass as a standard at ti>! ^Iom” 66 } C, v Ifc H as iike V Lse been 
paratively free from the attraction of flip vl«cni V ^tdiead, where it would be corn* 
shaped, the ordinary C bein^ C used° m^elv 6 1 r 16 ^ course might be 

man. In the topuW u& i?to directiwl to tliesteem- 

A C. Is placed so high Jbove the deck as to d?w thf buWH 1 ami fo H? wi ,“ S W- 
of a distant obiecfc on shore ora Tipavpniv Wr +« ue ouiw aiks, and allow the bearings 

circies. tile lower part of one of the S Sl 8 ° U ' el ' ; when used for drawing 
are much in iise by workmen • in these 0 the i2*?f5: d b} .? ? e , n or P encl1 Spring dividers 
action of which & to S M "*"? by a 8tron S*«>l spring, the 

the legs, regulates the degree of opening b The vaiue of hP’ a f rew passing between 

which lbey ;- etaiu 4 ^ ^ ^ 

any distance from m^ofter.^Thfy 0 ^^ for’^atc^onen 1 ^ “tF . cl, ' lmped at 

forming a double pair of C. opposite to each other eml ? S ’ aD , d ‘ r? p , ivot belwew >. thus 
between the points, the openinV of eadi nlr 7f -o ft ° e .?, d ; 11 tbe P^'ot is midway 
from one pair of points be d Side tha i?nm l! ! ! 1 be ^ if t!le distai.de 
to one; and so on for any S wL f i lf 6 ' the °P«““gs will be as two 
tiie pivot is fixed accordingly; but to adant hSm for 1 L P ™, p , ortlon onl y is required, 
is a clamping screw, which' move" L P ro P°rthms, the pivot 

at any point. uon to aiea intei val m the legs, and may be fixed 

at once._ J ^ tlUee Ie ° S ’ S ° tbat tbe poblts of a triangle may be all transferred 
Calliper Compasses. See Callipers. 


to the age of 18 in the case of hoys, audio that of “ °ff : f* ™ tenable up 
ringe it that happen earlier. This measure K „l , r egards females, or until mar- 
of the sympathy of the British nation Wit h ii in &en f ra . dlau a Q* A.. which arose out 
warrants were Issued in 1855 w] 1 army during the Crimean war. Royal 

the widows and children, or other ^specifie^^reltti mis alb >) v anees made to 

the date of the declaration of war with Russia *wi Y,°* J 1 - 1 }! 1 i ll 7 outers who, after 
ot wounds received in that war. The elate on’ te f mf i* 1 C ‘ d , m actl0n ’ or bad d ^d 
course. lUd lms on Ulls fimd die out as years advance, of 

ter;°a d™ it abounds in. resinous mat- 

toly or nearly n. and s. When cultivated in gardensir^^fe^^ 

n ; $»* .** accurate 


running importimt boundary lines and dtlmr ’«■„ , 8 h f n ^und of much service g 
mendations^is its ^avoidance of ternine “ t 1 surveys. One of its recomt 
invention of William A. Burt, of Michig a n? * * caufecd b ? locaI attraction. It is. tie 
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if at f The doctrine of 0., which the law of Scotland 
Si Europe have borrowed from the civil law of Home, 
tU t i iat * n England. It provides that where two parties are mutu- 

Tr“V re ^ lllc i lr tiebts shaI1 extinjtuisli each other, if equal, and if 
bm W n ^ i aU M ,**• must be Pl«*aed, as it does not operate ip* jure, 

Either « de i h f dd t0 , ope - rate ±rom the period of concourse, the interest on 

tfimt 1 ! side being (Stopped from that time. 

iS ,- a d ? fe ' nse a S ainst actions of damages for slander or the 
allowed to off t ° actlon - but a se W or epunter-daim. In England, it is not 
h trespass or tort against another— a cross-action is' requisite; and 

m t. cut land, the leaning recently has neen m the same direction. 

cmnofhc^fvriil'cf ,°f .® RE0K ®> in Physics, a method of neutralizing errors which 
cannot he avoided, In introducing others into the experiment or observation of an 

cijde^ 1 See EKNDBLi2 Ual “ amouct The compensation pendulum illustrates the prin- 

a seeking together) has been well defined by Dr. Johnson as 
the act of endeavonng to gam what another endeavors to gain at the same time ” 

strive to h^firsTthei^whPp « * T®’ f here a11 are .S oin S t0 the same point, and all 
, 1 l to lie mist there, while though only one can achieve this object some others will 

Smm The'mosMmni Y^ S ”“?* , to kccess than the competitors ^ are bddod 
them, iiit most important practical use of the word C. is in the political economy 

. of commerce, where it is the great motive-power of production and enterprise Peo- 

%Tof Se e Hw r of \im r & a T° W 1! y tor S of “W /the 

2 °: lilc iailc ^ a swell as of religion and morality, to prevent money* 

making by immoral means; but within the bounds thus drawn around it money- 
making is the object of man’s exertion. When the money is made the next S 
always within the same bounds, is to make it go as far as it will. C. works through 
the co-operation of these motives. The purchaser wants the best article he can <?et 
a L tb ® f !nw ® st P«<*s ti>e producer strives to beat all his fellows, and offer the best 
1 i tllC P r? 6 ' ^thoroughly is tllis Principle established as one consistent with 
commercial morality and honor, that our railway companies, managed by men oi rank 

2ll° S 1 mVala^D ^ are - mel ^ erS of legilature, do nth SS 
travelers pa} a laiger faie foi going 20 m. on their ime to a station not touched bv q 

£ com PTOV than they will charge the same passenger for a journey of 40 or 50 m ^ if 
it be to a station which he could reach otherwise. J ’ 11 

Wnatever may be hereafter accomplished, what we chiefly know of the attemnts to 
supersede C. by some other motive to exertion, is, that they have mot iSm^uSxif 

the wenhh ei of d tL°V lncrem ?& tl £ necessaries and comforts of life, and enlarging 
S'.jTif th ? community. It is said that there are other and better motives 
which should produce the same effect, but they have not yet been found If wm 

and place ^J^!w^ party in the French Provisional government of 1848 to abolish C , 
a11 ^ oik men on a par, as some expressed it, or, according to others to renm- 
p® f ® ie l n ’ not according to ^ their services, but according to their wants ’ A «reat 
expei mien t was tried at the hfltel Clichy, where 1500 tailors were employed to nviko 
tlm uniforms for the national guards, the price of which was to be eau-dlv divider! 
among the workmen; but even fn that climk of enthSm, Aey did S«rk u t 

each^ne feVth n t°n eSt I ? ald the Paris tailors under the competitive system As 
??nn . fl e ! t l ] lat , the val . ue °t an y extra exertion would be divided among the whole 
1- ml f ® ad l bem % e ?j°yed by himself, his zeal relaxed, .and even ihe tb urfit of 
t,,l ,A ’. aad fraternity” was insufficient to rouse it. It appeam Se rful 

menfAf® S od } es .,°A b i? Prcncil Peopfe should have been so easily deceived bvstate- 
thmno-hA 11Ch the , ? al,ac y> or rather the actual inaccuracy, would be at once seen 
W n1 f? a "? working-man m this country. Louis Blanc supposes three competftore 

made as effective as ajxy other kind of competition^ government b T coatra ct may be 
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There are circumstances in which it is necessary to dispense with the external form 
of 0., but where '-its.- influence still rules. For the convenience of the public — especially 
of travelers— rates of fares are established for cab-drivers, porters, ferrymen, and the 
like. These men cannot he forced to undertake such functions: they do so because it 
pays them. Instead of making a separate cou tract for each job — an arrangement open 
to fraud and inconvenience — they make a general bargain with the public to serve all- 
comers. The rate of remuneration they receive ought to be the closest possible approxi- 
mation to what C. would fix. Whether it is so or '"not,, can be easily tested. If men do 
not come forward in sufficient numbers to serve the public, then the fixed rate is too 
low; on the other hand, if there is a superfluity of hands, a percentage of them being at 
all times unemployed, it is clear that the rate is too high, and that even partial employ- 
ment in the line is sufficient to induce men to leave other occupations. 

One of the most plausible arguments against free C. is, that it throws away labor by 
producing more goods than are required. Five hundred hats are wanted, but a thou- 
sand are produced, and therefore half of them are wasted. In some such shape, the 
folly and waste of C. are generally illustrated by continental writers. It is very rarely 
that dealers are so utterly blind to the demand for the article in which they trade. It 
must be admitted, however, that 0., like all other useful things, has its peculiar abuses, 
and of these perhaps the chief is the propensity which some tradesmen have to carry 
rivalry to the extent of vicious excitement, and to endeavor rather to get the better of 
each other than to make their separate fortunes. From this spirit, it frequently happens 
that when one man has established a successful business in some new locality, another, 
instead of trying a different business in the same place, or the same business in some 
other and similar place, sets himself down as a rival, and ruins both. One sets up, for 
instance, a grocery-shop in a new suburb; lie succeeds, but there is not business enough 
for two ; and if a rival sits down beside him, both are ruined ; whereas the success of the 
grocery should rather have hinted that a butchery or a bakery might have a good chance 
in the same place, or a grocery in some other suburb of similar character. Speculators 
in omnibuses and other horse-hired vehicles are signally liable to this sort of rivalry, 
often seeming unable to endure the sight of a brother of the trade driving a good, quiet, 
tolerably paying business. 

0. for public offices — that is to say, the appointment to them of those young men 
who have shown the highest proofs of ability according to certain tests— has so recently 
been adopted, that there is little opportunity of judging of its effects. But it must he 
kept in view, that this is something quite different from the kind of C. referred to 
above. Clever men may be secured to the public service by such a test, but it is clear 
that the motive for these clever men, as well as other public servants, doing their dqjty, 
must be something in the shape of promotion or otherwise, which will have a constant 
Influence on them after they are appointed. See Examinations foii the Public 
Service. 

^ COMPIEOTE, a t. in France, in the department of the Oise, stands on the river 
Oise, a little below its junction with the Aisne, and 88 m. e.s.e. of Beauvais. A flue 
stone-bridge crosses the river at this point. The town, which is irregularly built, has a 
tribunal of the first instance, and one of commerce. The inhabitants, numbering (1876) 
12,928, are employed in hosiery, rope-making, boat-building, and in traffic in wood and 
corn. But what best deserves observation at C. is the magnificent palace, built anew 
by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted up by Napoleon, wTio often occupied it. It, con- 
tains a library,, a picture-gallery, and other objects worth seeing. The park is exten- 
sive, and adjoining the gardens is the beautiful forest of Compi&gne, extending over 
about 80,000 acres. C. is mentioned in the times of Clovis under the name of Compen- 
dium; and it was the seat of several political assemblies and ecclesiastical councils. It 
Was at the siege of this town, in 1480, that the maid of Orleans was captured; and here, 
in 1810, Napoleon and Maria Louisa of Austria first met, on occasion of their marriage. 

COMPITA'LIA, or Ludi Compitalxt'ii, a festival in Home m honor of lares eom- 
pitales, the divinities presiding over places where tw'o or more roads meet. Macrobins 
says that Tarquinus Superbus restored the festival which had been neglected, and sacri- 
ficed boys as apart of the services. Human sacrifices, if ever really made, did not sur- 
vive the Tarquins, for, after their expulsion, garlic and poppies w T ere offered. 

COMPLEMENT is that which completes or makes up a given magnitude to some 
fixed magnitude. It is most commonly used in mathematics, to signify the arc or 
angle by which a given arc or angle falls short of a quadrant or right angle: thus, the 
C. of an arc of 60° is one of 30° ; and that of 80° is one of 60\ — The arithmetical C. 

a number is the number by which it falls short of the next higher number expressi- 
ble by tens: thus, the arithmetical O. of 64 is 100 — 64 = 86. 

COMPLEMENT, in music, the quantity required to be added to any interval to com- 
plete the octave; for example, a fourth is the C, of a fifth, a third is that of a sixth, etc, 

COMPLEXION, the color of the skin, existing in the epidermis and dependent upon 
certain pigment cells. Those nations most exposed to the weather and least under the 
influence of civilization are usually of the darkest color. The savages of Australia are 
black; while the half -civilized people of Ne-vv Zealand are much lighter, the people of 
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the Friendly islands are often olive colored, while those of Tahiti, who have attained a 
good degree of civilization, are of a light complexion, and have long flowing hair. The 
same conditions are found in civilized countries where degrees of rank are observed; tbs 
nobility are easily distinguished by their fair and the peasant by their dark features. 
Biumenback divides mankind into live classes, according to color: 1. Caucasian, or 
■white, having for the most part a white skin and red cheeks, and hair soft, long, and 
wavy, sometimes black, but oftener brown, and frequently yellowish. 2. Mongolian, or 
olive, having a skin of an olive color, and hair black and stiff, straight, and spare in 
quantity. 3. Ethiopians, or negro, with black skin, and black kinky hair. 4. Ameri- 
can, or red, with copper-colored skin, and black, stiff, and straight hair. 5. Malay, with 
tawny skin, and black, curly hair. Light hair is the usual accompaniment of white and 
thin skin; while dark hair and dark complexions commonly go together. There does 
not appear to be any anatomical difference in the skins of the white and the colored 
races; the changes are the result of temperature, climate, and exposure. 

C03£'?IiI2n2. See Canonical Hours. 

COMPLTJTEN'SIAN POL'YGLOT, the edition of the Scriptures issued under the 
patronage of cardinal Ximenes at a very great cost to himself. It was in six volumes, 
printed at Alcala in Spain, between 1502 and 1517. The first four volumes contain the 
Old Testament, with the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek in three columns, the Targum, and 
a Latin version of the same. The fifth volume contains the Greek Hew Testament and 
the Latin vulgate; and the last volume has the vocabularies and indexes. Only 600 
copies were printed. And yet, while this great and learned cardinal was expending a 
large fortune in producing* this most valuable polyglot of the Scriptures, he made a 
wanton and wicked destruction of a vast amount of most valuable literature. This was 
in consequence of his fiery zeal for the extirpation of heresy. To effect such extirpation 
and to preclude the possibility of converts returning to their former errors, lie caused 
all procurable Arabic manuscripts to be piled together and burned, in one of the great 
squares of the city, so as to exterminate the very characters in which the teachings of 
the infidels were recorded. But from thousands of manuscripts destined to the lire he 
did reserve about three hundred, all of which related to medical science. His conduct 
was in strict keeping with that of the Roman Catholic conquerors of Mexico, who 
destroyed every Aztec manuscript, and as far as possible defaced every inscription that 
fell under their notice. The modem scholar,, groping in the dark for "information con- 
cerning ancient religions and primitive nations, may well paraphrase Mme. Roland’s 
hitter aphorism: “ O religion! what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

COMPOSE, or Gobony, in heraldry. When abordeur, pale, bend, or other ordinary, 
is made up of two rows of small squares, consisting of alternate metals and colors, it is 
called compone. 

00MP0STTJE (called by Lindley Asteraceje, and by some botanists Syn anthem), a 
natural order of exogenous plants, distinguished by compound or composite flowers, i.e., 
heads of .flowers which are composed of a greater or smaller number of florets (generally 
of small size) congregated upon a common receptacle, and surrounded by bracts which 
form a leafy or scaly involucre, so as to resemble single flowers, which mime they 
ordinarily receive. Another very marked characteristic is, that the anthers of each 
floret cohere into a cylindrical tube. The order contains both herbaceous plants and 
shrubs; those which are natives of cold climates being generally herbaceous, and 
those found in warm regions shrubby, or even arborescent. They have alternate or 
opposite leaves, without stipules. The florets are either unisexual or hermaphrodite— 
those of the circumference (or ray) often differing in this respect, as well as in form 
and color, from those of the center (or disk) of the same head. Bracts {pahce) are 
often interspersed with the florets upon the receptacle. The calyx is superior, closely 
adhering to the ovary, and essentially united with it. and afterwards with the fruit, its 
limb either obsolete or membranous, crowning the ripened fruit, often divided into 
bristles, hairs, and feathers, which form a Pappus (q.y.). The corolla is of one petal, 
superior, either strap-shaped or tubular, both forms often appearing in different parts 
(ray and disk) of the same flower (or head), sometimes 2-lipped, very often 5-toothed. 
The stamens are equal in number to the teeth of the corolla, 4 or 5, and alternate 
with them. The ovary is 1-celied, with a single erect ovule; the style simple, -with 
2 stigmas ; 4 the fruit dry and not opening (see Achenium) ; the seed destitute of albu- 
men. This is the largest of the natural orders of flowering-plants, containing upwards 
of 1000 genera, and almost 10,000 known species. They are distributed over all parts 
of the world; but increase in number from the poles to the tropics, and thence, 
a^ain, diminish towards the equator. In the Lin mean sexual system, they form a 
distinct class, Syngenesia. Jussieu subdivided the order into "three sections, and 
although other subdivisions have been proposed, these are generally recognized as sub- 
orders — Cynakocepital2E, having the florets all tubular; Corymbxfer/E, "having a disk 
of tubular florets, surrounded by a ray of strap-shaped florets; and Cichoracea3 Jiaving 
all the florets strap-shaped. The dchoraccm abound most in cold, and the corymbifem 
m warm climates. The artichoke and thistle are familiar examples of the cynaro- 
cephate; the daisy, aster, dahlia, chrysanthemum, chamomile, and sunflower of the 
corymbifem . ; and the dandelion, chicory, and lettuce of the ckforaoem. By cultiva- 
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diaphoretic, diuretic, and narcotic properties ai |^ 1 p ™ t - oocurrc ' nce ; also anodyne, 
k-Se number are esteemed ornaments of our flower ™i nica ’ are . vel 7 poisonous? A 
part of summer and in autumn Amono^ these ^ rfnn-’ P^enlar-ly in the latter 
pUce; and others, scarcely less admired belom? to ^ ilia perhaps holds the first 
The wood ot the siriehout (tarchonanthm cmnSkonitv^^^. irl el au 5 c k r ysanthemum. 
Hope, is close-grained, heavy, and very beautiful * ’ * smad tree of the cape of Good 
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giyosi rise to mueh controversy riof fn itc fmfh 1 .,-,+ *4. -» • . 

acting in one direction as Dositivn n^tnHi *® ti •? a AS' eL ”'- aical 8ttm * counting those 
position of 1 u P he °PP° sl ' e direction as negative. For the 

<V 5uai ' Th^^to^.is that, 

cannot l.e represented by any1dngleior<£ See Couple. 6 C0BStlt » tea couple, and 

who* direef'^n and S iven force R 

• W into usual, however, to resolve 

are the Sot forces! anddm f tl }5 t °* f ? rces : "“Hons 

simultaneously by two ve 1 oci tie V h *i v i vri ? f r ’ t* \ 5? e ^P ecte ?* ^ a ^ 0C b T he actuated 
direction intermediate to the two and f f? veWiJT ? ? ®i 14 nr 1 - 1 eyideat} y move in a 

^&V^s&tS^x^S ?vw*v5aa« 

magnitude h^to straigW 1L“ wn °£?om ttfSf ,* «X^indi«Xntd 

moved first wTtho^ of thcL^nnd The°nwith tf “hefi^thcfrV^’ ? ^ 

If m one second the bodv niovino- with the «». ™w* 1 ’ m V, u ■espective directions. 

at r at the end of one second ’ e then J0Int lnfl uence, it will be 

Co£o\mi! ti0 |ee f Tvii i0nS 4 *° that of f “ 

C05IP0S MENTIS. See Insanity. 

ado?Z P f “^nionSo / SofinlZ ’^T* St. James, the elder, was 

preserved at Compostella, the capital’ o/tlie province^f r»Hc^ Ti“ nd hlS i Ielics were 
to be performed by these relics drew vnsf milnw* 0 ® °\p a ] I ? la » -The marveis supposed 
pitals were established by the pious einonTof St V^f ni ri foT ™ h . ! f 5 ® u PP° rt hos-. 
having subsequently rendered the hHi iwuUm-Hfc • T he mcimty of the Moors 
tection of the pilgrims, and bwKL^th! noblemen united for the pro- 
order of the sanie'kind as that of th e'T-Tosnit o wl *£? ca “ ons » resolved to found an 
assent in a hull dated 5th Julv 1177 trS ° r .s Ten ^? am The pope granted his 
Whatever conquestf were mad^’f rom ^ thf IXTweJ 1 ' 1 I he f« tutCS ° rti)C 0T *<*- 
order, and a council of 13 knbdits was vestpd uMth 1 , 0 ?’° . dfi( r ]m '® d the property of the 
master. The knights made vow S of novlrh n wit *2 el< *‘ nnd depose a grand 

their nelic-f in the immaculate conception to Drofttn.vt' ceill,ac 7> ani1 Professed 
they vowed to be the only obiect n their wtl wll, ^T? 118 ’ nl,d e T onvert hlf,de]s . 
great battles between Christian and Moor t hi red cross o thtt??’ In most . of llle 
I he conquests of the order itself onmhinn,] ,r;n! !i C ! 0SS ?h- , oldl ? 1 was conspicuous, 
speedily increased its wealth "and power iwm f *f grateful munificence of tlie nation, 
knighthood. In addition to t he ^ ht? tt J ,h< f e . oi fiy of the other orders of 

alvmi, it possessed “V 200 mfcSSl?« denCS ? f - P a ®tile, and Mont- 
200 priories, with many fiefs, cloisters hosnimte r>«Ut liTT 1 iSlu ^i ]t 18 sa *d, more than 
villages, exclusive of its possessions in Portu^il' Tht i° r0Ug ’ hs ’ two J owns . imd 178 
of the order excited the iealousv of the crown ,T^ 1S . en ^mous wealth and power 
was permanently vested 3 by the pope Hiving 7hvf)’ m lo ^' t:Ile panel mastership 

wSsm 11 " T n ; f or "* “W A&3S lS“o“,” 1 *•-» — 

changes for a considerable time in hmn- w allowed to ferment, and undergo chemical 
or ever could have ' ten° il W SaS 18 0 °^^ aMe they were at first; 

manure, and earth: or lime in addition h<wi c i;J formerly made of farm-yard 
mgs of ditches, also formed materials for tbe purDose^Wv ^^ t "? oss ? ]e ^ ves » ?n;l clear* 
for (> months of from 3 to 4 ft in Hm-vt-n ^ ^ k " * allowing these to lie in heaps 
usually applied to Te turnip crop W'wh^MrKfSf*^ f ° r plants - Tllc =>«» wS 
erable benefit arose from such dressings. The S “,“ UrGS ^ e re unknown, consid- 
kas superseded in a great measure th» necessity of tiii- !lnd ot k er light manures 
U. K. IY .-14 necessity of tins laborious, process, and C. for the 
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turnips or barley crops are now little used. T3ie wonderful effects that have resulted 
from the application of small doses of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, have impressed farm- 
ers in general with tht truth, that the most energetic elements hear a small proportion 
in weight to the whole mass of farm-yard dung or C.. and that the mixing of manures 
in heaps with earth does not so mud/add to its virtues as to repay the labor expended 
in the process. More care is now rightly bestowed in preserving manure from washings 
by rain. C. formed of leaves, diteh'scourmgs, road-scrapings, or any earthy matter con- 
taining a large percentage of vegetable matter, with the addition ot lime, may still be 
used with 'benefit for pastures that are deteriorating, or where the soil is stiff'. Where 
moss prevails, lime, should enter largely as a component. On the other hand, where the 
soil is of a strong and clayey nature, ‘earthy substances containing vegetable matter in 
larger proportions should be ‘used. Vegetable matter has the effect of imparting a soft- 
ness to the surface, that is particularly conducive to the free growth of pastures. Com- 
post made of turf, leaves, earth, and bone-dust is used with great benefit by gardeners 
for vines and fruit trees which are injured by too concentrated manures. 

COMPOUND ANIMALS are those animals, exclusively of the lowest Classes, in which 
individuals distinct as to many of the powers of life, are yet united in some part of their 
frame, so as to form one living system. Examples of this union are found in many 
animalcules and zoophytes, also in cestoid worms and aseidian mollusks. The whole 
living system in all 0. A. appears to originate from a single egg or germ, and each is at 
first simple ; the subsequent multiplication of individuals, having distinct organs, but 
permanently retaining their connection with the system, lias some analogies with some 
of the modes of true reproduction. It is important, also, to observe that many C. A. 
exhibit very close relations to other animals which in no degree possess this remarkable 
character. The subject of C. A. is in many respects an extremely interesting one. This 
occasional peculiarity in animal life may perhaps be regarded as" affording some coun- 
tenance to the theory of Darwin concerning plants, that each hud is to be accounted a 
distinct individual. But the term individual must be modified in its sense, when applied 
to the buds of a tree, or the polypes of a polypidom. 

COMPOUND COMMON TIME, that speeies of measure containing the value of two 
dotted minims in a bar, or two dotted crotchets, marked thus: 
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COMPOUND FRACTURE, is such a breaking or contusion, that the air may pass 
through lacerated flesh and skin to the bone. Such fractures are very difficult to treat 
with success. 



COMPOUNDING op FELONY, in England, is the offense of taking value for forbearing 
to prosecute a felony, and is punishable with fine and imprisonment. Compounding 
of informations upon penal statutes, and compounding of misdemeanors, are also illegal, 
unless with leave of one of the. courts at Westminster, and are punishable in a lighter 
degree. But in misdemeanors affecting many private (and not public) rights, the court 
wilt often permit the defendant to make the prosecutor some pecuniary amends, and 
thereupon withdraw the prosecution. A species of C. of E. is the advertising a reward 
for stolen property, coupled with words implying that no questions will be asked, or 
that no prosecution will be instituted, or that a pawnbroker returning the property will 
be paid what lie lias advanced for it; and this offense, by 24 and 23 Viet. c. 96, s. 102, is 
punishable by a fine of £50, on the advertiser, publisher and printer. And whosoever 
shall take money or reward for restoring a stolen dog is liable, by 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96. 
s. 20, to imprisonment for eighteen months. 

COMPOUNDING of FELONY (ante), in the United States, is treated much the 
same as in England. It is punishable by fine and imprisonment. The accepting of a 
promissory note signed by a party gnil <y of larceny, as a consideration for not prosecut- 
ing, is enofcgh to constitute the offense; but the mere retaking of stolen goods by the 
owner is not an offense, unless the thief is not to be prosecuted. A receipt in full of 
all demands, given in consideration of stopping a criminal prosecution, is void. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. See Interest. 

COMPOUND TEIPLE TIME denotes a measure of nine crotchets or quavers in a bar, 
and is marked thus: [: ^ ~l 
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steam-engine, so as to be perfectly air-tight; it is provided with two close- 
t Whn v?hor' ?h S ‘ W f hl - U c ? n r be °P e ? ed without affecting the pressure of tlie air within 

Wi i h , wodd >. a “ d with seats; a steam-engtae 

tlie’clrmiber 'hv'-i r,hir th f “ pt,,lr ,°* arge ^r-pumps, communicating indirectly with 
the tfoo“so that tKr h on ) ? Pe “ S ll >' means ot numerous small holes in the bottom of 
s milv- r mnt l *ln T imperceptibly into the chamber; from the roof, a pipe 
with -i v?lve 16 ’’I , • et , 1 a l r *? esca P e - Each of these tubes, is supplied 

barometers haim on the wo lk nf +V ^ ta % 111 et aud exit of tllG air are regulated. Two 
of nressum Th c b\ mber ’ t0 ? how the me of increase and decrease 

the rate ? f 1 lb -„ cver y 4 “inutes, and the lower- 
-TiJt, £ ia ? e at ™ bdme Iate * Hie pressure is usually raised to 7 lbs per sa inch in 

th6 atm ° Sphere - The P“' iod g ener ally 'prescribed for 

asthma a^^ron^hror?h,fS m %?^ air f bath is Sa ! d t0 , be most efficient are phthisis, 
i iiirauDQciiionic bronchitis, fhe effects are attributed to two causes- 1 \ a-rpMer 

the- ? • ygen? is h - haled \ n a given time ’ and not only so, 
U’ l! f ! 3 b°V is uci eased m proportion to the pressure of the gas against the 

efleef v^or''to el t/ n & S ^ at ® of C <S^^ic^ongOstioni ,1 hM a* tracing 

\tSnRwX.^ “ lg0 , u *e entire structure of tlie lungs and bronchi 

*■«•— - «* *««« 

!||#S2?S£S;4wS1==~H 
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varies, great waste of power arises from the fact tS where the weight to be raised 
works, has to be filled eW time the mn t ,E .S 1h , at ‘ ! 0 cylinder, in which the ram 

600 or 700 lbs. to the square* S even Zen a 'Ssu^ne tlmlEf S? t M pre f We 
suffice to raise the weight In short thp of tiiat amount would 

crane is always the miikhnum ^n’w n^^h 

vsex as much power to lift a hundred-weight as it does to lift n E Ef a 4t 

ness and other practical advanta ”s pomtid bv th? htd™it ’ Th , e - extren,c hilndi ' 
ance in their favor, notwithstanding tlieir 'waste of powef leave a ]arge bal " 

at the mouth of 

working face through small iron pipes for wnrlrir l tS i . e * and ^ orced along to the 
through the Hoosac mountain hi Massachusetts l af ' so & a n MS ' The°tunnel 
working the rock-drills. A plan has been nronosed fol ?,Ii b< ?!' ed b y compressed air 
engmes close to the working face in the tu’nncl, and drawin|o°uftKo“fSed 
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engines. has been. in the working <M coal-cut ti^nS of ^“Pwssed-afr 

m England, Gladhill’s in Scotland and Brown’s 'in \„i‘ ^ these machines, Firth’s 
operation for several years; but they can as vet onlv hlf t ’ UlV - e }f en ln Practical 
favorable circumstances ImC L~ , ccon °mical y worked under 


exceptionally mvuuuuc cireumstam 

tramway cars with compressed air '~Vnrino77£“,u„‘ M ' v wxu recently tried to propel 
making ice. See Refrigerating Machines compression of air are used in 


- w» s (.« 

are in all cases at greater or less distances from one pai tides composing bodies 

particles doser together, diminishes the volume or b nd* of ^bf d i '' V i 1UteV ®n ^ rings tIle 
etlected by various agencies, as, e.g., bv the withdrawal of i 1 L bod P , rilIS “7 be 
called compression only when it is caused bv mecli;mical°forep ^ i?" 7' ’ bUt tbo offoct is 
...cushion. All bodies are compressible but in difirpfpnt- * 0rce ’ ?? pressure or per- 
those ot a compact strocturefhayethls proper^ni?in1^?; T Many solids - especially 
at onetime that liquids were' incompS dt ‘? roe - 11 w«s Mievecl 

proved that this is not the case- water for e ex P enmen ts, however, have 

lbs. ontkesq.in., loses “> » Pressure of 15,000 
pressible; by means of a common condensing «Adi?<3 e ,lllei hand, are strikingly eom- 
ean.be forced into the space of one inch ot , cubic tochesof air 

ttcepmpamed by an evolution of beat. When a niston & w7, 1S . , m - a mos J’ over y instance 
attached to the bottom, is forced rapidly to the bottom n f *} p l ece °f ® erman tinder 

and rapidly withdrawn, the tinder is found ignited f kUt condensi »8 syringe, 

In a restricted sense, those eases are rfffi 
sure, become liquid. This is the case with MrbonieST b ° m h " ■ b ’ Ulld er great pres- 
f« ’ “v d . °$ ers - Atmospheric air and its comnnm ChIo , r “', t ‘’ sul Phurous-acid 
attempts to liquefy them; though it is believed ^W P nr,i,f 4 hitherto resisted all 

and cold is necessary to make anveas liquid Carbon Ah s , u ^ lc ! eBt degree of pressure 
■quehed in small quantities by iuclo S iug "he inm™he tn^ “ nd f Ine oUler gases are 

in a strong glass tube, keeping them separate till tht LhL-^f 11 '- 5 lor . generating the sras 

gas, as it is produced, is condensed into a flu i,l I. uf tl,be » hermetically sealed. The 
keeptng one end of the bent tube in a coolfng ndxtui-e^^ pressure > wbich is aided by 

measures submitted teftiie r'l^senate^n^an B 1S50 bv 1 p I ° pula L nau,e of a series of 

perplexed the national government from the beoVmm’a- *1 hese mieistUms, which had 
caused a wide agitation amoim the neonlo 11 ??’ at L ci since 1880, had 

w iich led to die acquisition of °m!fch^ ^ with Mexico, 

re ? ai 5 ^:^ be determined. At the north it . ot , ' v . lllch , in respect to 

question was ipso facto exempt from shiver v «vn V L • 1 " bisistecl that the territory in 

gross to protect it from the WiXttf an’C , !?« U T tbe Hght °“ d d«»v of eon 
republican government The slaves states on the on? ‘ f llo f natm ' c ‘ wns ilt war with 
mh slavery on at least a part of ibis ternary m d ?i OIf ro am bitious to cstub- 
had no power under the constitution to set up ^ il e b t ^ nal,0 . nal government 

ihi controversy was thought by many to meivfpp SA )ar ,! Jors against the system. 
C p r > on whom had been bestowed the ° tbe u , ni . on * imd Henry 

eiTorts to stop the agitation of the shverv mien 1L compromiser” ior his previous 
measures for the purpose of maldnt -1 11 the ^tmte a series of 

} 1 om this subject and bringing the people of tho tw unei !^ the questions arising 

harmony. When congress met in Dce 1840 aecll ? ns of country into perfect 
President Taylor at an 'early day tm i ^ Vtt wl f’sn hh’* 1 ' 10 ' Was > 3ro lbundly agitated, 
stance that California, a pan' of the Sv • h 1 '" ess «Se. recommending 'in sub- 

with, the anti-slavery be promptly 

:®J bich ‘boy had designated, and that the other t? rH? 1 !- bo l and «’C 


admitted »„ u me nnu-staverv constitution’' Triii^ii,. 7 “‘ ? T J ' , ,'T u,u oe promptly 
boundaries wiucli they had designated and °haT he nthe, ? e °-? le . Ilac f "»"«?«* at> d the 
the military government which had been e‘ i 1 , ^1 territories slionld be left under 
time as they should be entitled to and desiroii^nf^f ' 1 ?° n t be,r conquest until such 

when they should be received with whatever A,i j‘ l into the union as states 

This plan made no provision for the settlement^ of^he 1 lnsrtI , tulion ® 'boy might present, 
claimed to include within its rie-htf nl tmf nVr U bound «ry of Texas, which state 

with their entire territory e. of t^f Rio Grande T ° f lhe pM P ]e of Ahnv Mexico 
Manifested the most determined and active hostflin- SU1 \ 1 i >f . 1 °/li tho peopI ° of Kew 
'bo senate eoncurrin 0 - in n-e n a-.. v i > ‘ bb 0 - 1 ' an early day 
shou.d he considered and decided bv itself but itw'i«f In 1 ’ s P rcf orence that each subject' 
PrafPtly organized under regular territorial Li &1 ms * tilat tIle territorv should be 
settled In the progress o3? the ^discussto^ “d the Texas boundary 
separate action upon the several micsftnnc 1 I P a I waived his own preference of 
admission of California ■ to ,he combination ““the 

wTm'il 3 boootiary, all in one bi?l which thence obtain, w?*’ a "‘l llle a< li ,ls tment of 
Lrnn! ; O ” rand committee of 13 was raLd Lhh n ! ck,Ja , me of the “omni- 

comtuittee the “omnibus” was fully reported ’ It was cintisiLfi 1Cad i frnm ' n ' bicl1 

^ . U-U. it \\ as contested by a good share of the 
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strength and much of the weakness of the senate. When the strogg J o was at the fiercest,' 
gen. Tar lor died, and it was supposed that liis decease and the succession of vice- 
president Fillmore, who was esteemed moderately favorable to the omnibus bill, would 
secure its passage; but that expectation was not realized. On the contrary, after Various 
amendments had been proposed, and most of them rejected, though some of consider- 
able importance were adopted, a motion to strike out all that part relating^ to the 
boundary of Texas was carried, and the bill thus crippled was dismembered limb by 
limb, until nothing remained but the section organizing Utah as a separate territory. 
The famous omnibus bill, reduced to this one item, was passed and sent to the house. 
However, the California admission, the New Mexican territorial and Texas boundary 
section, and a new statute for the rendition of fugitive slaves, all passed as separate 
measures. Their effect, however, was not to suppress but rather 'to intensify the. anti-' 
slavery agitation, which waxed hotter and hotter, until it. 'was finally suppressed only 
by the destruction of slavery itself. 

COMPTON, a co. in the province of Quebec, Canada, on the New England border, 
drained by the St. Francis, Chaudiere, and Salmon rivers; pop. ’71, 13 665. "The Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence railroad crosses the s.w. section. Capital, Cooksvilie. 

COMPTON, Hex it y, 1632-1713; bishop of Oxford and afterwards of London. He 
was the tutor of James IL, who, through his teachings, became attached to the Protest- 
ant faith. James deposed Compton, but when invasion was threatened he reinstated 
him; but Compton adhered to the Protestant side, and when William was proclaimed, 
crowned him with his own hands. 

COMPULSION, Acts done or grants made under the influence of 0. — i.e., either 
force or fear — are reducible by the law of Scotland. But the fear must be such as would 
shake a man of ordinary firmness and resolution. In like manner, the plea of vis major 
— that is, that the. individual acted under the influence of power greater than his own — 
may relevantly be set up as a defense against such offenses as rebellion, piracy, etc. 
See Duress. 

COMPUEGfA'TOUS were twelve persons whom the law of our Saxon ancestors per- 
milted the accused to call in proof of his itmoeency, and who joined their oaths to his. 
They were persons taken from the neighborhood, or otherwise known to the accused. 
It was rather in the character of jurymen than of witnesses that the. C. -acted, for what 
they swore to was not their knowledge, but their belief, and the institution belonged to 
a time when what has since been spoken of as the Saxon jury was taken from the persons 
in the neighborhood best acquainted with the matter to be investigated, and when they 
performed the combined functions of jurors, witnesses, and judges. The system of & 
was adopted even in civil actions for debts, and the ceremony of what was called 
•canonical purgation of clerks-convict, was not abolished in England till 18 Eliz. c. 7. 

COMPUTATION OP TIME. See Day. 

COMRIE, a village and parish in the middle of Perthshire, on the Earn, a little e. of 
Loch Earn, and 20 m. w. of Perth. It lies amid the very picturesque scenery of the 
clay-slate band of Scotland, and is noted for frequent slight shocks of earthquakes. It 
has woolen and cotton weaving, and distilleries. Pop. *71, 1911. 

COMSTOCK, Cyrus B., b. Mass., 1831; a graduate of West Point, major of engi- 
neers, largely employed in engineering works during the war of the rebellion. In 1871, 
he was made superintendent of the geodetic survey of the northern lakes. 

COMSTOCK, John - Lise, 1789-1858; b. Conn. ; a physician in Hartford. He is 
widely known as the author of text-books for schools, the one on philosophy having had 
a sale of more than a million copies. 

COMTE, Auguste, the founder of the positive philosophy, was b. at Montpellier iri 
1795 or 1797. He studied at Paris; and at an early period, it is said, attracted the 
attention of his companions by the boldness and novelty of bis speculations, maintain- 
ing that the time was come when philosophy must undergo another great change, such 
as it had done in the days of Bacon. Gr. H. Lewes, who regarded 0. as the Bacon of 
the 19th c., only much, greater, informs us that C. was but fourteen when “ the reform- 
ing spirit awoke” in him (see Exposition of the Principles of the Positive Philosophy , by 
(Ml. Lewes, Bohn, London, 1853). Shortly after this, and while still laboring under 
the excitement of his new convictions, he became acquainted with St.' Simon; entered 
enthusiastically into his theories, which had not a little in common with his own, and 
which possessed in addition this advantage, that they were the results of matured 
thinking (St. Simon being then between 50 and 60); and in 1820, was appointed by the 
master himself to prepare an exposition of the Politique Positive of the St. Simonian 
society. The work did not satisfy St. Simon, who deplored the absence of the “relig- 
ious and sentimental aspects” of his system. In 1825, on the death of St. Simon, C. 
broke olf altogether from his confreres , and in after-years, was accustomed to speak 
slightingly of his old master’s abilities. In 1826, C. was attacked by a cerebral disorder, 
brought on by overwork and heart-anxieties.” He recovered, however, and in 1832, 
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was appointed professor of mathematics at the Ernie Poly technique, which situation he 
was forced to resign in 1852, on account of differences with his colleagues. He died at 
Paris, Sept., 1857. 

C.V works are Cours de PhilompMe Positive (6 vols., Par. 1880-42 ; freely translated 
into English and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols., 1858); Tmite Elementaire 
de Geometric Analytique (1848); Tmite cV Astro rtorak Popidaire (1845 )^l)iseours sur VEn- 
wmble du Potitiemne (1848); System# de Politique Positive (4 vols., 1851-54; Eng. trails., 
1875, et. scq., Longmans); and Oatechisme Posiimste, on Sommaire Exposition de la- Religion 
Pnkerselle (1 volT, Par. 1852). It is impossible here to do more than state, in the brief- 
est way, C/s central and governing doctrine. It is this: The race (like the individual) 
necessarily passes through three intellectual stages — 1. The theological, in which a super- 
natural origin is sought for all phenomena, and the Bern ex mctchind is the only expla- 
nation of events; 2, The metaphysical , in which the sensuously supernatural is set aside 
as incredible, and an effort is made to demonstrate the existence of “ abstract forces or 
entities supposed to inhere in various substances, and capable of engendering phenom- 
ena;” 8. The positive, in which the mind affirms the futility both of theological and 
metaphysical inquiries, abandons all vain search after the causes and essences of things, 
“restricts itself to the observation and classification of phenomena, and to the discovery 
of the invariable relations of succession and similitude which things bear to each other; 
in a word, to the discovery of the laics of phenomena. ” This last is the stage at which 
0. conceives Europe to have arrived. Theology and metaphysics are alleged to be in 
their dotage, and all the anarchy of modern life to arise from* the presence of these dis- 
turbing elements. To deliver us from their hurtful influence, C. employs the principles 
of positivism to organize a new social doctrine, which shall embrace the entire wants of 
man as an intellectual and emotional being. 0. thus aims at being not only the founder 
of a new philosophy, but also of a new religion, and has even assumed the title of 
Fondateur de- la Religion deVHumanite. His view's, which are very original and com- 
prehensive, have excited, much attention among thinkers in France, England, and Ger- 
many, and obtained not a few ardent adherents. 

CO'MUS, in the later mythology of the Greeks, the god of mirth. In classic 
mythology, the personification does not exist; but in the works of Fkilostratus, a 
•writer of the- 3d c. a.d., 0. appears as a winged youth slumbering in a standing 
attitude, his legs crossed, his countenance flushed with wine, his head (which is sunk 
upon his breast) crowned with dewy flowers, liis left hand feebly grasping a hunting 
spear, Iris right an inverted torch. Born from the loves of Bacchus and Circe, C. is 
“much like his father, but his mother more;” a sorcerer, like her, who gives to travel- 
ers a magic draught that changes the human face into the “-brutal form of some wild 
beast,” and, hiding from them their own foul disfigurement, makes them forget all the 
purities of life “ to roll with pleasure in a sensual sty.” 

COET, or Col, an Italian particle, meaning “ with,” much used in musical terms, as 
“ eon spirito, ” ‘ ‘ con brio. ” 

CONANT, Hannah Chaplin, 1809-65: daughter of Jeremiah Chaplin, president 
of Watervilie college, and wife of Thomas Jefferson Con ant, d.d. In 1888, she was the 
editor of The Mother's Journal, and before and afterwards a contributor to current litera- 



ture. She was thoroughly versed in the German language, and assisted her husband in 
translations and other literary work. Her principal work is The English Bible , a His- 
tory of the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English "Tongue. She 'wrote, also, 
The Earnest Man, an excellent biography of the missionary Judson. 

CO'NANT, Thomas Jefferson, d.d. ; b. Yt,, 1802; a graduate of Middlebury col- 
lege in 1823, studied philology in Hew York, and was professor of languages in Water- 
vibe college (now r Colby university). He resigned in 1833,. to devote'" his time to the 
study of eastern languages, and m 1835 lie was appointed professor of Biblical litera- 
ture and criticism in the Baptist theological seminary at Hamilton, N. Y, This 
position lie held for 15 years, two of which were passed in Europe. He translated 
Gesenius's Hebrew grammar, with the additions of Roediger, a work which became a 
standard text-book in the United States and England. After holding the professorship of 
Biblical literature in the university of Rochester for several years, he settled in Brooklyn 
in 1857, where he now resides, devoting himself for a long time to Bible revision for the 
American Bible Union. Ilis work has been chiefly with the books of Job, Matthew, 
Genesis, Psalms, and Proverbs. He also published (in 1860) a treatise on the term 
Baptism , in the New Testament, which attracted much attention. He has been for a 
number of years one of the American contingents of the Canterbury (England) commit- 
tee on the complete revision of the authorized version of the Bible. 

OOETCAIL a territory in the presidency of Bombay, lies between the Arabian sea 
and the watershed of the western Ghauts, in lat. 15° 44' to 20° 22' n., and long. 72° 52V 
to 73* 45’ east. Its length is 330 m., and it varies in breadth from 25 to 50 miles. The 
more easterly section appears to be a succession of rocky terraces, of apparently vol- 
canic origin. The maritime portion averaging an elevation of 100 ft.- above the sea, 
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rises here and there to far greater heights, partly in isolated hills, and partly in short 
ranges. The broad estuaries into which the rivers expand were formerly the retreats 
of pirates. Of the land that is available for cultivation, the larger part is found on 
the banks of the rivers— the growth of rice in particular being “promoted by annual 
inundations. The chief peculiarity of the climate is, that the s.w T . monsoon, arrested 
m its career by the lofty barrier on the e., lias been known to yield, in one year, a rain- 
fall of nearly 80G inches. To omit the city of Bombay, as not being on the mainland, 
the principal towns are Junera, Ratnagheriah, Viziadroog, and Yiugorla. It was in 
1818, on the fall of the peisliwa of the Mahrattas, that C. became British territory. 

CONCAVE. A surface is said to be C. when lines drawn from point to point in it 
fall between the surface and the spectator, and convex when the surface comes between 
him and such lines. The terms, it is obvious, are mere terms of relation. See Lens 
and Mirror. 

CONCEALMENT, in criminal law. The C. of an offender, after the commission of 
the crime, with the view of shielding him from justice, is an offense which may be pun- 
ished arbitrarily; but C., in consequence of an agreement before the crime was com- 
mitted, involves the concealer in a charge of art and part in the principal crime (Hume, 
274, 281). 

CONCEALMENT of PREGNANCY and BIRTH, Bee Pregnancy, Concealment of; 
Infanticide. 

CONCEITS, from the Italian concetti , and meaning ingenious thoughts or curious 
and pleasant terms of expression in literary composition. These quaint and often 
absurd conceits greatly marred the literary Yvork of many writers in the 16th and 
17th centuries in Italy and France, and they made some progress in England, as may 


be seen in Cowley’s and Donne’s verses. 


CONCENTAI'NA, a town of Valencia, Spain, picturesquely situated on a slope of the 
Sierra Mariola, 27 m. n. of Alicante. It is surrounded by old w r alis, flanked with 
towers; has some interesting old buildings; and manufactures of linen, woolen, paper, 
soap, etc. The fair annually held here is one of the largest in Spain. Pop. 6,100, 

CONCENTRIC. Circles are C. when they have the same center, but radii of different 
lengths. 

CONCEPCION. 1. A city near the mouth of the Biobio, the principal river of the 
republic of Chili, in lat. 86°* 50' s., and long. 73° 5' west. In 1835, the place was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, the cathedral and most of the other public buildings 
having been thrown down. The city is nevertheless one of the most regular and hand- 
some in the republic, and numbers (1875) 18,277 inhabitants. The cathedral and several 
of the other public buildings are noteworthy. The industry of the place is chiefly in 
the hands of foreigners, especially Germans. The discovery in 1852 of coal .fields 
a little to the s. of 0., has done much to forward the prosperity of the city. Taloaliuano, 
f the port of C., is the safest and best harbor in all Chili, and ranks next to V alparaiso as 
a mart of foreign trade. Hides and tallow arc exported.— 2. The bay of the Pacific 
ocean which forms the harbor of the city above mentioned. It affords good anchorage, 
communicating with the interior by means of the Biobio, and being sheltered from the 
open sea by the island of Quiriquino. — 3. The province of which t he city above mentioned 
is the capital. Occupying the entire breadth between the Andes and the coast, it is 
bounded on thes. by independent Araucania, and contains 3,850 sq. miles. In 1875, the 
population amounted to 151,305. 

CONCEPTION, in psychology. See Idea. 

CONCEPTION, Immaculate. See Immaculate Conception. 

CONCEPTION of our LADY, an order of nuns, founded in 1484, in honor of the 
immaculate conception, by Beatrix de Sylva, sister of James, first count of Poralegro, 
in Portugal. It was continued in 1489 by pope Innocent VIII., who granted the sister- 
hood permission to follow the rule of the Cistercians; but after the death of the foundress 
in 1489, cardinal Ximenes put the nuns under the direction of the Franciscans, and 
imposed on them the rule of St. Clara. The order subsequently spread into Italy and 
France. Besides the grand office cf the Franciscans, the nuns recite on Sundays and 
holidays a lesser office, called the office of the conception of the Holy Virgin. ” Their 
dress consists of a white gown, a blue mantle, and a seapulary, on which is worn the 
image of the Virgin. 

CONCEPTUALISM, the name given to a philosophical theory "which is, in some - 
sense, intermediate between “realism” and “ nominalism.” Realists assert that the gen- 
eral notions of the mind are the substance of things; that “ideas” answer not only to 
the reality of objects, but contain their soul and life. Nominalists maintain that general 
notions are mere abstractions, inventions of the brain, not expressing the real substance 
of things. Conceptual ista, striving to find a position between the "two, teach that the 
mind has the power of forming for itself general conceptions of single objects. Alls 
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may easily be described mechanically, and is frequently used in architecture as a bound- 
ing line of the vertical section of columns. The name is Greek, and means shell-shaped. 

COHCHOL'OCrY (Gr. honchos, a shell, logos , a discourse), the science which treats of 
shells and of the animals inhabiting them. Cl, as a 'science, is at least as old as the days 
of Aristotle; the study of it was resumed along with that of the other sciences, when 
the dark ages had passed away; but since the beginning of the present century, it has 
given place to a more extended and comprehensive study of molluscous animals, now 
sometimes designated Malacology; the presence or absence of a shell having been found 
not to constitute one of the most important characters which distinguish different classes 
of iiiollusks. C., indeed, was only the form of the science suited to a time when the 
shell was more considered than its inhabitant. Yet the relations between shells and the 
moilusks which possess them are such, that the labors of the merest conchologists have 
contributed to the real advancement of science, both zoological and geological. It is 
upon the knowledge of these relations that many of the conclusions of the geologists are 
founded. In systems of G., shells were usually divided into three orders, 'univalves, 
bivalves, and multimites, according to the number of pieces— one, two, or more — of which 
they are composed. The first two were established by Aristotle, the third was added in 
modern times. 

CON'CHOS, or Conchas, a river in Mexico in the state of Chihuahua, flowing 
through the rich table land of that region and joining the Rio Grande del Norte, after a 
course of about 850 miles. 

CONCLAMA'TIQ, a custom among the ancient Romans something like the Awake” 
among modern Irish. When Dido burned herself to death, her palace was vocal with 
the howl's of her attendants. Their ululations apparently resembled the wild lament of 
the Irish over their dead. 

CONCLAVE (Lat.), either the place where the cardinals assemble for the choice of a 
pope, or the assembly itself. The practice of a C. originated at the election of Gregory 
X. at Viterbo in 1271, and w r as regulated by the council of Lyons in 1274, with formalities 
still substantially in force. The C. must consist of a single apartment, having only one 
door, which is kept securely locked. Food ana other necessaries are handed through a 
window, and are subjected to a rigorous examination, in order to prevent communica- 
tion with the outer world ; the cardinals not being allowed to leave the place, or to receive 
or send out letters, until a new pope is chosen. As the C. v-as generally held in the 
Pauline chapel at Rome, a number of little cells were erected in one of the galleries, each 
to form the lodgment of a cardinal 

A conclavist Is a spiritual or secular attendant on the cardinals during the conclave. 
Each cardinal is allowed three. They are sworn to silence, and are not allowed to leave, 
except in dangerous illness. This office is of great delicacy and trust; and formerly a 
sum of 10,000 crowns was divided among the conclavists at each election. 

{ CONGO PITTANCE, Sacramental, in the Roman Catholic church, implies that 
tile body and blood of Christ, sacramentally, accompany each other, so that under either 
form, whether wine or bread, both are sacramentally received. 

CONCORD, by English writers on music, is defined as the relation, harmony, or agree- 
ment between two or more consonant sounds; such as the union of the major or minor 
third with the perfect fifth and octave. The German musical technology gives a wider 
meaning to this term, defining C. as every simultaneous sounding of tones, whether in 
single intervals or in complete chords, and whether consonant or dissonant. 

CONCORD, a t. in Middlesex co., Mass., on the Concord river and the Fitchburg 
railroad, 20 m. n.w. of Boston: pop. ’80, 3,922. It is a very handsome village, iu a lovely . 
rural region, having a variety of manufactories. It was in Concord that the provincial con- 
gress met in 1774-75, and here, April 19, 1775, a number of men were killed, in a skirmish 
between the people and the English troops. Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Hawthrone, Thoreau, and other men of literary fame, have been residents of the town, 
which has gained a repute in America and Europe as one of the centers of philosophic 
thought. 

CONCORD, the capital of New Hampshire, IT. S. — called Romford before the Ameri- 
can revolution, from which count Rumford took his title — is on the right bank of the 
Merrimae river, 59 m. n.w. of Boston, lat 43° 12' 29" n., long. 71° 29' west. C. is a hand- 
some village, extending 2 in. along the river, with state-house, state-prison, state lunatic 
asylum, city hall, two railway depots, nine churches, four or five newspapers, and manu- 
factures of carriages, iron, steel, machinery, musical instruments, woolens, leather, etc. 
Pop *70, 12,241 ^ ' 

CONCORD (ante), a city in Merrimae co., N. II. , the co. seat, and capital of the 
state, on Merrimae river, 60 m. n.n.w. of Boston. The river divides the city almost 
equally from n. to s., and along a part of the n. border winds the Contocook river. At 
the junction of the two streams there is an island historically famous as the place where, 
in 1697. Mrs. Hannah Dustin, aided by a boy and her nurse, slew ten Indians who had 
made the women and boy captives at Haverhill, Mass. The site of C. was the seat of 
the Fcnuacooks, formerly a powerful Indian tribe. The city, settled 1725, incorporated 
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1853, is well laid out, and the streets are finely shaded with maples and elms. Four or 
five railroads center here, connecting with all points in New England and Canada. In 
1810, the pop. was 2,398; in 18S0, it was 13,888. One of the principal buildings is the 
state-house, built of granite by the labor of state-prison convicts. It is in a fine park 
, near the center of the city. Half a mile away stands the state asylum for the insane, a 

large brick building, with which is connected a fine farm. The city is supplied with 
water from works built in 1872. Not far away are extensive quarries of fine-grained 
white granite, of which large quantities are sent to other cities. There is an abundance of 
water-power furnished by the rivers and small streams near the city. The manufacture 
j of carriages is one of the leading industries. There are nearly 150 manufactories in this 

and other branches 'of business. The libraries and schools of the city are ample and of 
the most advanced order. There are about 20 churches, and seven or eight newspapers. 

CONOOE’BAHCE, a book arranged in alphabetical order, and showing in how many 
passages all, or at least all the more important words in any work occur. For writings 
of universal import, from which passages are continually being adduced to prove or sup- 
port principles affecting our daily life and action, such* a hand-book is indispensable. 

* The necessity of a C. for the Bible seems to have been felt at an early period. The first 

was executed by Antonius of Padua (b. 1195, d. 1231), who published it under the title 
Coneordimtiw iterates. He was followed by Hugo cle St. Caro (1244) and others, all of 
whom based their labors on the Latin Vulgate. A .Greek C. by Eutbalios of Rhodes 
was prepared about the year 1300, but lias been lost. The Alexandrine 0. of the Old 
Testament was compiled by Conrad Ivirclier in the 16th c., and Xistus Vetuleius pub- 
lished in 1548 a O. of the Greek New Testament, which was republished and amended 
1 ' by Stephens in 1800. In Hebrew, a C. was drawn up by rabbi Isaac Nathan, in 1438, 

: amended by Marius of Calassio (Rome, 1620), by John Buxtorf (1632), and by Furst 

f (Leip. 1887-41). The chief concordances for Luther’s translation of the Bible are those 

< of Lankiscli, Buchner, Wichmann, and Schott. For the authorized English version of 

} the Bible, the best O. was compiled by Alexander Crudcn, and first published in 1737. 

| * Among the best editions of this work we may mention those bearing the dates 1810 and 

’j j 1824. The O. of Parallels, by Crutwell (1790), is esteemed a valuable work. Among 

: i secular works of this kind, the Complete Concordance to Shakespeare, compiled by Mrs. 

J Cowdeu Clarke (Lond. 1845), is one of the most remarkable. 



COllCOK'BAT (Lat. concordatum , “ a thing agreed on”), although sometimes used of 
purely secular treaties, is now almost exclusively employed to designate a compact on 
ecclesiastical affairs between the pope, as head of the Roman Catholic church, and 
the temporal ruler of a particular kingdom or state. Concordats commonly relate to 
things which are neither purely spiritual, as faith, the sacraments, or worship, nor 
purely temporal, as civil^ rights, taxation, etc,, but mixed matters, regarding which each 
power makes certain claims, in regard of which the action of the two pov’ers can with 
difficulty he dissociated; and in which therefore, in the hope of harmonious co-opera- 
tion for The public good, each is willing to cede to the other a portion of its peculiai 
right. Concordats arc of two kinds— the first in the form of a treaty, to which both the 
contracting powers are formally consenting parties; the second, in winch tin* terms are 
concerted by both, or, at least, are mutually accepted, but are published only by one, 
most commonly by the pope, in the form of a bull, reciting the enactments which result 
from the agreement. This difference is only in form. In both it is a settled doctrine of 
Roman Catholic canonists, and especially of those of the Ultramontane (q.v.) school, that 
the pope never absolutely cedes purely spiritual powers. Thus, in the ^presentation to 
bishoprics, while the king “nominated ” or “elected,” tlie pope always reserved to him* 
self the power of ‘ ‘ canonical institution . ” 

We shall briefly enumerate the most important concordats. (1.) Concordats with 
Germany * — The earliest subject of negotiation between church and state in Germany 
was the mode of electing the popes, to which subject may be referred the compact of 
Otho I. with John XII., and the constitution of Leo. VllL: but the well-known con- 
cordat of Worms in 1128, regarding investitures, is commonly regarded as the first con* 
cordat strictly so called. Similar agreements took place on the question of the Bef/aUa 
(q.v.), between the Roman see and the emperors Otho IV., Frederic II. , and Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, A more comprehensive compact on church matters is that of which the 
foundation was laid at Constance in 1418, and which was subsequently modified, by 
the “ Frankfort” or “Princes’ Concordat,” by the concordat of AsclmiTenburg, and by 
that of Vienna: which last, although practically disregarded by Joseph II. amt "Leopold, 
continued in use till the suppression of the emperor of Germany in 1803. Its place was 
supplied, under Pius VII. and his immediate successors, by separate concordats with 
Bavaria, 1817; Prussia, 1821; Baden, Wlirtemberg, and other minor states, 1818; Han- 
over, 1824; Saxony, 1827; and the Netherlands in the same year. The last German 
concordat was that concluded at Vienna, Aug. 18, 1855. The chief articles were that 
the pope should have direct communication with the bishops, clergy, and people, ami 
archbishops and bishops with their clergy and their flocks, and the right to govern their 
sees according to the canonical law. Education was placed entirely under' the control 
of the church. The bishops were to settle what books should be used. The chief 
inspector of schools was to be chosen by the emperor from among the individuals 
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selected by the bishops. The government bound itself to" prevent the dissemination of 
books pointed out as. dangerous to religion by the bishops or archbishops. All questions 
of marriage, except in so far as they might involve civil consequences, were reserved 
exclusively to the ecclesiastical courts. Priests guilty of crimes were to be tried in the 
temporal courts; but the bishop was to be duly notified of the .fact, and convicted 
priests were to be imprisoned apart in a monastery or other ecclesiastical building. The 
emperor was to choose bishops, but with the advice of the existing bishops and arch- 
bishops. The church might acquire new property, but once acquired, it could not be 
sold or mortgaged without the consent of both pope and emperor. This concordat was 
set aside in 1888 in all the dominions of the emperor of Austria. (2.) With France.— 
The pragmatic sanction, ascribed to St. Louis, but really of later date, has some of the 
characteristics of a concordat; but the first proper concordat is that, of Francis I. with 
Leo X. in 1515 and 1516, which continued in force, although with more than one con- 
flict of the two powers, till the revolution. In re-establishing the church in France, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as first consul, concluded with Pius VIlT, through the agency of 
cardinal Consalvi, the celebrated concordat of 1801 ; which he afterwards compelled the 
pope, then a captive at Fontainebleau, to modify by a new act in 1814. Both were 
ignored at the restoration; but an attempt to produce a substitute in 1817, and again in 
1819, led to no practical change. (8.) With Italy. — In Italy, an agreement regulating 
the election of bishops was concluded with Nice and Savoy by Nicliolas V. in 1451 ; and 
a formal concordat was made with Sardinia by Benedict XIV. in 1740. The ecclesi- 
astical affairs of Naples were anciently regulated by the terms of what was called the 
Monarchic Simla; but a formal concordat was concluded with Charles III. by the same 
pope in 1741, and a new concordat was made by Pius VII. in 1818. (4.) With Spain . — 
Charles V. concluded a concordat for his Spanish kingdom with Adrian VI. and Clem- 
ent VII. ; and a further concordat was made by Clement XII. and Philip V. in 1787. 
(5.) With Portugal. —Benedict XIV. made a concordat with Portugal in 1741. 

CONCORD, Book of, a collection of confessions of faith published in 1580, gener- 
ally accepted by the Lutheran church. Its contents are: 1. The Apostles’, the Nicene, 
and the Antlumasian Greeds; 2. The Augsburg Confession; 3. The Apology of the Con- 
fession; 4. The Schmalcald Articles; 5. The Larger and Smaller Catechisms of Luther; 
6. The Formula of Concord. The last named division, the Formula of Concord, 
appeared in 1580, after protracted conferences, and was acceded to by 86 of the states 
of the empire. Its topics are: The Rule of Faith and the Creed; Original Sin; Free 
Will; Justification; Good Works; The Law and the Gospel; Tlie Third Use of the 
Law; The Lord’s Supper; The Person of Christ; The Descent of Christ into Hell; The 
Customs of the Church; Predestination, and Election; and an appendix concerning 
heresies and sectaries. 

CONCORDIA, a parish in e. Louisiana, on the Mississippi and Red rivers; 790 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80,14,914 — 13,597 colored. The surface is low, and much of the land is 
subject to inundation. Cotton is the chief production. Seat of justice, Vidalia. 

CONCOR DIA, a Roman divinity, the goddess of concord, in whose honor many 
temples were built, the oldest of them by Camillus in 367 b.c. In this temple the senate 
sometimes met. It was restored by Li via, wife of Augustus, and consecrated to 
Tiberius in 9 a.d. It was burned in Constantine’s time, but w$s again restored. The 
goddess was represented as a matron, holding in her right hand a saucer-like vessel or 
an olive branch, and in her left, the horn of plenty. Her symbols were two hands 
clasped together, and two serpents entwined about a wand. 

CONCRETE (Lat. concrescere , to grow together) is. opposed to abstract (see Abstrac- 
tion), A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it exists in nature, invested with 
ail its qualities, as any particular flower, leaf, or tree; an abstract notion is the notion of 
any attribute of that flower, leaf, or tree, such as its color, form, or height; qualities 
which may be thought of independently of the objects in which they inhere, though 
they cannot so exist. The abstract method of handling a subject is adapted to specula- 
tion and reasoning; the C., to poetic effect and impressive illustration. 

CONCRETE, a mixture of hydraulic or other mortar with gravel or shingle, which, on 
hardening, forms an artificial conglomerate. The best O. is made by well mixing 
hydraulic mortar (see Cement) with sand and sufficient water for complete hydration, anH 
then adding the shingle or screened ballast, and mixing them well together. An inferior 
C. may be made by laying the shingle into the foundation or other place where the C. 
is required, and then pouring mortar upon it, to fill the interstices between the pebbles. 

The principal use of C. is to form a basis of artificial stone for buildings that rest 
upon loose or damp subsoils. Such a basis, if well made, forms a solid foundation-slab 
upon which the weight of the whole structure is equally distributed. It also resists the 
capillary ascent of moisture from the soil, which would otherwise take place through 
brick-work or porous stone. A very extensive and important application of C. in this 
manner has been made in the lower part of Pimlico and Thames bank. An extensive 
district that, only a few years since, was a pestiferous marsh, is now covered with high- 
class houses, and forms one of the fashionable quarters of the w. end of London. The 
houses, and, in fact, the streets altogether-, maybe said to rest upon a substratum of 
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artificial rock formed of C., which, besides giving stability, to the buildings, shuts out 
the exhalations from the soil, and prevents the ascent of the moisture so abundant 
below. 

C. is occasionally used for building walls by ramming it into molds, giving it the 
form desired. A very beautiful application of C. for making mosaic floors is common 
in Italy. A stratum of cement is laid, and the surface carefully leveled; then pebbles, 
of variegated colors are sifted over it; before it is quite hardened, these are beaten down, 
so as to" be imbedded in the cement, and form the top layer. When the C. has corn-, 
pletely hardened, the rounded surfaces of the pebbles are ground down by means of a 
large slab of stone, which, together with sharp sand, is rubbed over the surface until it 
is quite smooth; and thus a variegated pavement is formed by the flattened surfaces of 
the colored pebbles and the cement between them. 

CONCRE' TI039T, in medicine, a formation of solid unorganized masses within the body, 
either by chemical precipitation from the fluids, or by the accidental aggregation of solids 
introduced into the system from without. In the former case, a C. is termed a calculus 
(q.v.); in the latter, the 0. may be either wholly composed of solids foreign to the body, 
or these may be mingled with the elements of the secretions, as with mucus, or calculous 
matter. Thus beans, peas, needies, etc., introduced into the cavities of the body, have 
become the nuclei of concretions, by attracting around them mucus, or crystalline deposits 
from the urine. The most remarkable forms of C., however, are perhaps those formed 
in the stomach and intestines or man and the lower animals, from the more solid and 
indigestible parts of the food, or of substances improperly swallowed. Thus, young 
women have been known to acquire the habit of swallowing their own hair to a great 
extent; and very large concretions have been thus formed, which have proved fatal, by 
obstructing the* passage of food. The use of oatmeal in large amount has also been 
found to lead to concretions, especially when eaten coarsely ground and unboiled; such 
concretions have commonly been found in the intestines. The excessive domestic use 
of magnesia in the solid form as a laxative, has been known to have a similar effect. 
In certain animals, intestinal concretions are not uncommon, and grow to an immense 
size; they used to be greatly prized as antidotes, and were used in medicine under the 
name of oezoars (q.v.). In certain forms of morbid deposits, such as fibrous tumors (see 
Tumor), and in tubercle (q.v.), concretions not unfrequently form; they are for the most 
part composed of phosphate of lime. 

CONCRE TIONARY STRUCTURE is a condition in rocks produced by molecular aggre- 
gation subsequent to the deposition of the strata, whereby the material of the rock is 
formed into spherules or halls, as in the grains of oolitic limestone, or the larger concre- 
tions of magnesian limestone. 

CONCUBINAGE. The earliest Roman laws were distinguished for the strictness with 
which they treated marriage. They not only upheld thoroughly the principle of 
monogamy, but they fettered marriage itself with many burdensome forms. Hence 
arose the practice of a free unmarried man entering into a less strict relation with a 
single woman — a sort of permanent cohabitation. The offspring of such a connec- 
tion, called natural children, had not the rights of legitimate children, but they were 
recognized by the father. . Augustus, with a view to promote regular marriages and 
check the growing licentiousness, enacted a comprehensive marriage-law (£ex Julia 
et Papia Poppm), which still allowed C., but only with women of low rank or who 
had lost their station. 'Christianity required the complete sanctity of marriage, 
although the civil law long continued to tolerate separation at pleasure. In the 
eastern empire, 0. was entirely prohibited by the emperor Leo. The ancient laws 
of the Germans recognized, along with regular marriage, an informal connection of the 
sexes. In the middle ages, a similar connection became customary, called a “left- 
handed,” or morganatic marriage (q.v.). The code Napoleon does not allow of C., but 
the wife can sue for separation only when the husband maintains a mistress in the com- 
mon dwelling. 

CONCURRENT JURISDICTION. Jurisdiction is said to be concurrent, or cumula- 
tive, when it may be exercised m the. same cause by any one of two or more courts, 
do prevent the collision which might arise from each of the courts claiming to exercise 
the right, it has been established as a rule, that the judge who -first exercises jurisdic- 
tion in the cause acquires a right, jure pmwiitionis , to judge in it exclusive of the 
others. The judge by whose authority an offender is first cited or first apprehended, 
prevents and so excludes the other from his right of cognizance. “ This right of pre- 
vention plainly appears to be peculiar to criminal jurisdiction. In civil, it is" the private 
pursuer who lias the only right of choosing before which of the courts he shall sue.”— 
Lrsidne’s Institutes , b. i. tit, ii. s. 9. Opposed to concurrent or cumulative, is pricatiw 
jurisdiction. In England, in some cases, there isC. J. between the superior and county 
courts. “ Where the plaintiff dwells more than 20 m. from the defendant; or where the 
cause of action did not arise wholly, or in some material point, within the jurisdiction of 
the courfl within which the defendant dwells or carries on his business at the time of the 
action being commenced; or in general where any officer of the county court is a party; 
in any of these cases, the superior courts have a concurrent jurisdiction,” — Stephen’s 
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Com. , v. iii. p. 383. By 19 and 20 Viet. c. 108, s. 39, it is provided, that if, io an 
action or contract, the plaintiff; claims more than £20, or, in an action of tort (that is, for 
wrong independent of contract), more than £5, and the defendant gives notice that he 
objects to the action being tried in the county courts, and gives security for the amount 
sued for with costs — all proceedings shall be* stayed in the county court. — lb. note. 

CONCUSSION, in medicine, a sudden impression or shock communicated to the 
brain or to the whole nervous system, as the result of a severe injury, or collision of 
the body with some external object, as in a fall, or in the crash of a railway accident. 
It is usual to distinguish Cl from the more mechanical results of injury, by observing 
its effect upon the circulation and on the general sensibility; and there" can be no 
doubt that the distinction is well-founded, for in the first place death may follow from 
C. alone, without any appreciable destruction of texture; and 2dly, Cl may be followed 
by recovery within a few hours, leaving the local injury entirely unattended by consti- 
tutional disturbance; or recovery may be complete, there having been no local injury at 
all. Under the immediate shock of injury, the patient is usually unconscious and* insen- 
sible, pale, cold, sometimes shivering, pulseless, or nearly so, the pupils inclining to 
contraction rather than dilatation, or in some cases natural; the breathing is irregular, 
slow, feeble, and sighing; the secretions are suspended; the stomach often yields up its 
contents; and the bowels and bladder may also be evacuated. This state ends either 
in death, or hi gradual reaction, which may pass over into a state of inflammatory 
fever, with violently excited circulation, and greatly increased heat of the surface. In 
the treatment of 0., it is sometimes necessary to have recourse to stimulants; but in 
general, moderate heat applied to the surface" abundant supplies of fresh air, and 
careful adjustment of the injured parts, are all that is necessary till consciousness is 
somewhat restored, and the power of swallowing regained; some warm soup should 
then he given, with a small allowance of wine or other stimulant, proportioned to the 
age and habits of the individual; and the effect being carefully watched, this treatment 
may be continued until restoration is complete. If there be danger of failure of the 
breathing or heart’s action, artificial respiration (see Respiration) should be employed 
without delay'; and the patient should be transferred as soon as possible from the place 
of the accident to a warm and comfortable bed, where the necessary restoratives may 
be more conveniently used. The connection of the nervous system with the heart, in 
cases of C\, is a very curious subject in physiology, and has been the subject of 
minute investigations by Bichat, Legailois, Wilson Philip, Marshall Hall, and many 
others 

CONCUSSION FUSE. Bee Fuse. 

CONCUSSION SHELL. See Shells. 

CONI) AMINE, Charles Marie de la. See La Cond amine. 

CONDE, the name of several places in France, the following being the most impor- 
tant: 

Conde, in the department of Nord, situated at the confluence of the Iiaine and 
Scheldt, about 7 m. n.n.e. of Valenciennes. It has an arsenal and strong fortifications, 
constructed byVauban, and was the scene of severe contests in the Napoleonic wars. 
Here are coal-pits and a great coal depot; and manufactures of starch, chicory, leather, 
and soap. Pop, ’76, 3, 882. — Conde-sur-Noire au, a t. in the department of "Calvados, 
at the union of the Durance and the Noireau, 25 m. s.s.w. of Caen. It is an old place, 
with dark heavy houses. Its manufactures are cotton, cutlery, and leather; and it has 
a pretty extensive trade in cattle, honey, etc. Pop. ’76, 6,835. 

CONBE, a family celebrated in French history, and which takes its name from the 
town of Conde (q.v.), iri the department of Nord. One Godfrey de C., about the year 
1200, wns in possession of a part of the barony of Conde. His great-granddaughter, 
Jeanne of C., married in 1335 Jacques de Bourbon, comte de la Marche, and the 
barony of C. went to their second son, Louis de Bourbon, comte de Vendbme, w hose 
great-grandson, Louis de Bourbon, prince of C., in virtue of his blood-relationship to 
the royal family, assumed the title of prince, and is regarded as the founder of the new 
house of this name, 

CONDE, Henri I. de Bourbon, Prince de, 1552-88; son of Louis. He joined the 
Huguenots after the deatli of his father, and escaped death at the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew' only on a promise to renounce Protestantism, Some time afterwards he col- 
lected a military force and joined Alen^on, the Protestant leader. In 1585, he was ex- 
communicated by the pope. He died from poison, and his wife w r as suspected of being 
guilty of his death; but Henry IV. refused to prosecute her, and that led to the suspicion 
that she had a liaison w r ith that monarch. 

CONBE, Louis de Bourbon, Prince de, w r as b. 7th May, 1530, and first distinguished 
himself under marshal Brissac. In the dissensions between the houses of Guise and 
Bourbon. C. v;as the soul of his party, which was for the most part Calvinistic or 
Huguenot. It was he wdio directed the conspiracy of Amboise, which had for its aim 
the banishment of the Guises, and the capture of Francis II. On its discovery, he fled 
to his brother at Nerac, and there projected a plan for securing possession* of all the 
large towns of France, which, however, miscarried, and C. himself was taken prisoner. 
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• and condemned to be executed; from which fate he was lucidly saved by the opportune 
death of the king. On the accession of Charles IX. to the throne, C. obtained his 
liberty and the governorship of Picardy; but the harsh treatment which the Huguenots 
in general received, drove him into rebellion;' and on the 11th of April, 1582, he com- 
menced a civil war by the capture of Orleans. Rouen, and other places. Defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Dreux, in the same year, he was employed by the victors 
in toneiudmg a treaty of peace, which lasted only a short time. 0. recommenced hos- 
tilities by a "daring but unsuccessful attempt to possess himself of the person of his 
sovereign (28 di Sept., 1587). After the battle of St. Denis, 10th Nov., 1567, a second 
peace was concluded; but having reason to believe that Catharine de’ Medici was 
plotting against his liberty, he once more renewed the war against the Catholic party, 
in the beginning of 1569, "and was again defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of 
Jarnae, 18ih Mar. of the same year. While his wounds were being dressed on the 
field, a captain of the Swiss guard, named Montesquieu, approached, and shot him 
through the head. C. was of a joyous and amorous disposition. His gallantries were 
far from being in accordance with the austere character of the religion he professed, 
and it cannot be doubted that the feeling of political rivalry to the house of Lorraine, 
which animated the Bourbon family, explains the career of 0, quite as much as his 
religious convictions. 

COHDE, Louis II. of B our box, Prince of, commonly termed “the great Conde,” 
was the great-grandson of the preceding, and was b. Sept 8, 1621. In youth (1640-42), 
he took part in the sieges of Arras and Perpignan, and commanded the army against the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, where he almost extirpated the foe in the battle of Rocroi, 
May 19, 1848. In the autumn of the same year, he was sent to Alsace to support 
Turenne; and in the engagements of Aug. 8 and 5, 1644, he defeated the Bavarian gen. 
Mercy near Freiburg, and so won for France a considerable portion of Germany. By 
the death of his father, 1848, C. became the head of his family, and, next to the duke of 
Orleans, was the highest personage in the state. This pre-eminence excited the envy of 
cardinal Mazarin, who, however, in 1648, intrusted C. with the command of the army 
in the Netherlands. Here the prince captured Ypres, and gained the battle of Lens, 
but was called back to Paris by the war of the Fronde (q.v.), which had just broken 
out. In this contest, G. at first sided with the court, while his brother, prince of Conti, 
and his sister, the celebrated, duchess of Longueville, took the part of the Fronde it r*. 
After the court had secretly escaped from Paris (Jan. 6, 1649), 0. concluded a treaty 
which insured the return of the court to Paris in Aug. of the same year. But as this 
service met with no adequate thanks, C., who was the haughtiest Frenchman of Ms 
age, soon became more violently rebellious than the Frondeurs themselves, at least in 
his language and deportment. Cardinal Mazarin consequently arrested C., with his 
brother and the duke of Longueville; but was soon compelled to release him. on account 
of the threatened operations of Turenne and the Fronde. Though C. now enjoyed the 
favor of the people, his relations with the court -were unfriendly even after Mazarin had 
been banished, and when Louis XIV. assumed the government, 1651. He therefore 
renewed the war, with, as some suppose, the ambitious view of obtaining the supreme 
power. At the head of troops collected in the Netherlands, he gained the battle of 
Bieneau, in April, 1852, and immediately marched upon Paiis, while Turenne, who had 
remained steady in his loyalty, advanced to defend the court. A bloody but indecisive 
struggle took place in the streets of Paris. Many of C.’s ablest adherents, however, 
were killed, and the Frondeurs began to give in. * A treaty was drawn up, to which 
most of them agreed, but the proud impracticable 0. would have nothing to do with it; 
furious at the defection of so many of his friends, lie went into Champagne to gather 
troops, and after a fruitless effort to seize Paris, he left the country, and, on the formal 
outbreak of war between France and Spain, became generalissimo of the Spanish forces, 
but was unable to gain the advantage over Turenne. When the peace of the Pyrenees 
was concluded between France and Spain, it was thought advisable to enter into friendly 
relations with the brilliant traitor. C. was therefore pardoned, and reinstated in his 
former honors.^ The war having been renewed by Spain, 1678, he again commanded the 
French, in the Netherlands. After Turenne’s decease, beheld the command in Germany, 
but was ultimately so disabled by gout, that he had to resign his post, lie now retired 
to his estate of Chantilly, where ho devoted his remaining years to literature (for which, 
in Ills early years, he had exhibited a strong predilection), the society of friends, and 
religious exercises. He died at Fontainebleau, Dec. 11, 1080, The prince of C. had a 
superior intellect and great strength of character, associated with pride. Though an 
able commander, he was disliked by the soldiers, on account of his severity. — Million, 
Life of the Great Conde (1840). 

CONDE, Loura Henri Joseph be Bourbon, Prince de, son of Louis Joseph, and 
last prince of Conde, 1750-1830. When he was quite young he fought a duel with the 
count d* Artois (afterward Charles X.). At the siege of Gibraltar in 1782, he was 
wounded. In the revolution of 1798, he early came forward and served in the Condfi 
army. He was not married, and his mistress prevailed upon him to settle his fortune 
on tlie son of Louis Philippe, the due d’Aumale. At the revolution of 1880, he pro- 
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posed to change this will, but before doing so he was found strangled. It was judici- 
ally decided that lie had committed suicide. 

CONDE, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince cle, 1736-1 SI 8. His father left him au 
orphan when he was but three years old. He was bred to arms, and won distinction in 
the seven years’ war. In the revolution of 1798, he fled to the Rhine frontier, ami -with 
an army of fugitives co-operated with the Austrians. In 1797, he went to Russia, and 
served two years later in the campaign in Switzerland, and still later he was in the 
Austrian service. After the restoration, Louis XVIII. made him grand-master, of the 
royal household. He wrote an essay on the life of the first Condo, and a history of 
the family. 


CONDENSES, the apparatus used in conjunction with an electrometer to increase its 
sensibility, and render it available for indicating the presence of very feeble electricity. 
The condensing apparatus consists of two brass plates, which are placed horizontally, 
the lower one being connected with a metal rod to which gold leaves are attached, 
and the upper one being provided with an insulating glass Iran die. These plates are 
accurately ground, the one to the other, so that when placed upon each other, they 
touch in every part. Their inner surfaces are covered with a very thin and equable 
layer of shellac. When an observation is made, the excited body is brought into con- 
tact with the lower plate, and the finger of the observer is laid upon the upper. This 
being done for a sufficient time, the linger is first removed, and then the excited body, 
after which the plate is lifted by its handle parallel to the other plate, the gold leaves 
at the same time diverging under the influence of the electricity left in the lower plate. 
The same observation might have been made with the positions of the linger and the 
excited body reversed, but the leaves would then be charged with the opposite electri- 
city to that of the excited body. Reverting to the first case, the electricity to be tested 
is communicated to the lower plate in small successive charges, which,- acting through 
the thin layer of shellac, induce, as in the Leyden jar, a corresponding charge of the 
opposite electricity on the lower surface of the upper plate, and send the similar elec- 
tricity of the upper plate through the finger into the ground. Each weak charge of 
electricity given to the lower plate is not allowed to dissipate, but is kept fixed or bound 
by the corresponding charge of the opposite electricity which it has induced on the 
upper plate, so that an accumulation of such charges takes place. As yet, however, 
there is no excitement visible in the gold leaves, the electricity so condensed in the 
plate being capable of acting only in one direction — viz. , towards the charge of the 
upper plate. When, however, the plate is removed, the collected electricity of the 
lower plate being no longer restrained to act towards it, immediately extends to the 
leaves below, and causes a marked divergence. In this manner, electricity ^of too low 
a tension to affect immediately the gojd leaves can be condensed, so as to possess the 
power of doing so. 

It is found" that the efficiency of the C. depends upon the accurate grinding of the 
plates, the thinness and evenness of the layer of shellac with which their inner surfaces 
are varnished, the size of the plates, and their parallelism on removal. This last is of 
the utmost importance; and it is found, where numerical results are wanted, that little 
dependence can be placed on the parallelism attained by the hand. For more accurate 
observations, the C. is made quite separate from the electrometer. The plates are in 
this case attached vertically to two wooden pillars, on which they are insulated, and 
which slide in a horizontal groove made in the sole of the instrument. The plates, 
thus guided by the grooves, arc made to approach and to retire from each other with 
their faces parallel. In a C. of this description, no shellac varnish is used, the air 
between the plates acting as the dielectric in its place. When one of tne plates is con- 
nected with the knob of the electrometer, the observation proceeds as already detailed. 


CONDENSING STEAM-ENGINE. See Steam-engine. 

CONFER, Josiati, 1789-1835; au English author, editor of the Eclectic Review and 
The Patriot . He published also many works on religious, political, and miscellaneous 
subjects. The most popular of these was his Modern Traveler, a series of 80 volumes 
descriptive of the various countries of the globe. 

OONBESCEN'BENCE. In the judicial procedure of Scotland, a 0. is an articulate 
statement of the facts, accompanied with a note of the grounds in law on which the 
pursuer of an action rests. Formerly, the C. was a separate pleading from the sum- 
mons, or judicial writ by which the defender is called into court. By the passing of 18 
and 14 Viet. e. 80 (81st Oct., 1850), and several subsequent statutes, the forms in Scot- 
land were very much simplified. The summons, in place of containing a rambling 
statement of the grounds of action, which was afterwards to be rendered articulate and 
explicit by the C., is now a merely formal writ, setting forth the name and designation 
of the pursuer and defender, and the conclusions of the action. To the summons, how- 
ever, is appended a 0. setting forth the grounds of action in articulate statements, and 
to this again is subjoined a note of pleas in law, so that the whole case of the pursuer is 
contained in the very first pleading in the cause. The papers on both s:d?s may be revised 
if necessary; and the record, as the written pleadings and productions arc called, is then 
adjusted by the judge. The cause is then ready for. debate (q.v.). 
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CONDESCESTBENCE and CLAIM. See Multiplepoinding. 

CONDICT, John, 1755-1884; b. K". J. ; a soldier and surgeon in the revolutionary 
army. He was several times chosen to the state legislature, was a representative in con- 
gress for three terms, and U. B. senator from 1808 to 1817. 

CONDILLAC, Etienne Bonnot de Mably de, a French philosopher of the 18th c., 
was b. at Grenoble, 1715. In early youth, Iris delicate health delayed his progress in 
education. In 1746, lie published his Emi sur V Origine des Connamances Himarnes, a 
work which derives all thought and knowledge from the exercise of the senses. It was 
intended to cany out the principles of Locke, which were misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented by C. as entirely based on sensationalism. To refute various metaphysical theo- 
ries, C. .wrote a Traited.es Systemes (1749). In 1754, appeared his Traite des Sensations - — 
a work supplying the details of the sensational theory. 0. supposes a statue organized 
within like a man, but its body— so to speak— being composed of marble, hinders it 
from possessing any sensibility. C. further supposes himself to have the power of 
endowing the statue with one sense after another, until it becomes perfectly a human 
being, and so endeavors to show that as it would then possess exactly the same kind of 
ideas as ourselves — and yet while destitute -of. sensations, possessed none — it logically 
follows that ideas spring exclusively from sensations. In all his writings, C. displayed 
acuteness in analysis, and, as consistently -as was possible, adhered to the extreme theory 
of sensationalism. C. passed his life mostly in quiet retirement, and died at his estate 
near Beaugenei, Aug. 8, 1780. 

CONDIMENTS, or seasoning agents, are those substances wdiicli are employed at table 
for the purpose of imparting a flavor or seasoning to the ordinary solid or liquid food. 
The greater part of 0. are necessary to sustain the proper functions of the alimentary 
system, and, besides gratifying the appetite, minister, more or less, to the wants of the 
structure. The principal 0. are saline substances, such as common salt; acidulous 
bodies, such as acetic acid or vinegar; oily C., such as butter and olive-oil; saccharine 
substances, such as sugar and honey; and aromatic and pungent C., such as mustard, 
ginger, pepper, and pickles. The members of the last class "owe their characteristic 
properties to the presence of a volatile oil or resin. 

CONDITION, in ; law. This word is of peculiar importance in the real property law 
of England, as forming the foundation upon which the right of alienation of land, as 
well as the system of entails and that of mortgages was raised. Originally, a gift of 
an estate to a tenant (or vassal) by the lord of the fee did not convey more than "a life- 
estate; and when a gift was made to a man and the heirs of his body, it was held that 
it was a gift upon C. that lie had heirs of his body. But if the C. was performed by 
his having children, although they might all die before his own death, the judges .held 
that his estate became absolute, to* the effect that he might aliene the land, and so bar 
not merely the succession of his issue, but the* right of the lord in default of issue, 
although, if lie did not aliene, the lord would recover in the event of the tenant’s death 
without issue. But it came afterwards to be. held that a gift to a man and the heirs of 
his body conferred what is called an estate tail, which might at once, by certain 
forms, be converted into an absolute estate, independent of the birth of issue. Bee 
Entail. 

A mortgage is an estate given to the’ mortgagee upon C. that he restores it upon pay- 
ment of a fixed sum borrowed by the mortgager. This is an example of an estate upon 
G. expressed. An estate attached to an office is an estate in the holder of the office upon 
C. implied , that he shall perform its duties. A C. may also he either precedent or subse- 
quent. In the former ease the gift does not take effect until the ; C. is performed; in the 
latter, it becomes void when the C. occurs. The right to take advantage of a C. subse- 
quent cannot be bestowed on a stranger, but can only be reserved to the grantor and his 
heirs, though after such reservation it may he assigned to a stranger. Conditions 
which are incapable of performance, or contrary to law, are void; and if such, a C. 
is precedent, it makes the gift void; if subsequent, the estate becomes absolute in the 
tenant But if a C. become illegal, or impossible, subsequently to the making of the 
grant, it has a different effect, according as the effect is produced by statute or by 
other circumstances. If by statute, the parly bound to perform the C. is relieved from 
it ; if by other circumstances, he loses his right, as being unable to perform the con- 
dition. ^ . 

In contracts, conditions which are mala in se render the contract void; but it is 
otherwise if theC. is merely opposed to an arbitrary rule of law, in which case the C. 
only is void, and the contract subsists. In legacies, a similar rule prevails. But in the 
case of legacies, a C. impossible of performance is generally taken pro non scripio — 
whereas in contracts, it commonly annuls the claim of the party who has bound himself 
to its performance 

CONDITION, in logic, denotes that which must precede the operation of a cause. It 
is not regarded as that which produces an effect, but as that which renders the produc- 
tion of one possible. For instance, when an impression is made on wax by a seal, 
the seal is said to be the cause; the softness or fluidity of the wax, a condition. Some 
logicians, however, arc of opinion, that the distinction usually made between C. and 
cause is arbitrary. 
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CONDITION. See Thawing. 

CGFBITIOHED, The Philosophy op the. This phrase has beep, brought into use 
by sir W . Hamilton, to express the inability of the human mind to conceive or reason 
respecting* the absolute and the infinite. Our thought, according to him, can only be of 
the relative and the finite, of which these terms are but the negations; relativity and 
finitude are the conditions under which the human intelligence operates. In a disser- 
tation on this subject (_ Discussions in Philosophy, p. 1), he’ criticises and endeavors to 
refute the opposite position as maintained by Cousin— a modification of the previous 
doctrine of Schell ing* — that “the unconditioned, the absolute, the infinite, is immedi- 
ately known in consciousness, and this by difference, plurality, and relation.” 

As this doctrine of sir W. Hamilton has been raised .into an. especial importance by 
Mr. Manse! in his Brampton Lectures, some account of the reasonings adduced in its 
favor may here be given. We shall first quote the author's own statement: • 

“In. our opinion The mind can conceive, and consequently can know, only the 
United, and the conditionally limited . The unconditionally unlimited, or the infinite., , the 
unconditionally limited, or the absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind; 
they can be conceived only by thinking, a wav from, or abstraction of, those very con- 
ditions under which thought itself is realized; consequently, the notion of the uncon- 
ditioned is only negative — negative of the conceivable itself. For .example: On the one- 
hand, we can positively conceive neither an absolute whole, that is* a whole so great 
that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still greater whole; nor an 
absolute part, that is, a part so small that we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, 
divisible into smaller parts. On the other hand, we cannot positively represent, or realize, 
or construe to the mind (as here understanding and imagination coincide) an infinite 
whole, for this could only be done by the infinite synthesis (union) in thought of finite 
wholes, which would of itself require an infinite time for its accomplishment; nor, 
for the same reason, can we follow out in thought an infinite divisibility of parts. The 
result is the same, whether we apply the process to litimation in space, in time , or in 
degree. The unconditional negation, and the unconditional affirmation of limitation; 
in other words, the infinite , and the absolute , properly so called , are thus equally incon- 
ceivable to ns.” — Discussions, p. 13, 2d edition. 

The fundamental ideas involved in this view are certain observed facts with reference 
to the human mind, or the human consciousness; which facts, although very much 
overlooked in former times, are now. beginning to be pretty generally recognized. It is 
a general law of our mental constitution, that change of impression is essential to con- 
sciousness in every form. The remark was made by Hobbes, that it is “almost all 
one for a man to be always sensible of one and the same thing, and not to be sensi- 
ble at all of anything.” There are notable examples to show that an unvarying action 
on the senses fails to give any perception whatever. Take the pressure of the air on 
the surface of the body. Here we have an exceedingly powerful effect upon one of 
the special senses. The skin is under an influence exactly of that nature that wakens 
the feeling of touch, but no feeling comes. Withdraw any portion of the pressure, as 
with a cupping-glass, and sensibility is developed. A constant impression is thus, to 
the mind, the same as a blank. Our partial unconsciousness of our clothing is connected 
with the constancy of the object. Remission or change is, therefore, absolutely requisite 
in order to sensibility. 

The necessity of change in order to produce feeling or consciousness of any sort, 
must apply to the special kind of consciousness that we call knowledge. To know 
light, is to pass from its presence to its absence, or the opposite; everlasting, unvarying 
luminosity, in an eye always awake, would not he known to the human mind. It is 
transition that develops knowledge, whence flows the important consequence, that 
knowledge never can be of one property alone; there must always be at least two prop- 
erties in every act of knowing. We may say that we know light; but in so doing we 
also know darkness, and we could not know either by itself. When we touch clay and 
marble, we know hard and soft; but if we had never touched a soft body, we should 
have no conception of a hard one. Living in one constant tern petature, like the fish in 
the tropical seas, we should know neither heat nor cold; passing from a high tempera - 
ture to a low, or from a low to a high, we know both: and such is the alternative pre- 
sented in every ease to the human understanding. This great fundamental law of 
the human mind is now commonly designated by the phrase', the relativity of knowledge 
m i of cognition, 

Air. Mansel, accordingly, disputes the possibility of our conceiving the infinite, bv 
showing that such a conception passes the limits of human consciousness. The fallow 
ing extract will show Ms mode of reasoning: “Row, in the first place, the very con 
ception of consciousness, in whatever mode it may be manifested, necessarily implies 
distinction between one object and another. To be conscious, we must be conscious oi 
something; and that something can only be known as that which it is, by being distin- 
guished from that which it is not. But distinction is necessarily limitation; for, if one 
object is to be distinguished from another, it must possess some form of existence which 
the other has not, or It must possess some 'form which the other has. Rut it is obvious 
that the infinite cannot be distinguished, as such, from the finite, by the absence of any 
quality which the finite possesses; for such absence would be a limitation. Nor yet can 
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it be distinguished by the presence of an attribute which the finite has not; for, as no 
finite part can 'he a -constituent of an infinite whole, this differential characteristic must 
itself be infinite, and must at the same time have nothing in common with the finite. 
We are thus thrown back upon our former impossibi 1 it y . * ’—Lecture 3d.. 

“A second characteristic of consciousness,” according to Mr. Mansel, “ is, that it is 
only possible in the form of a relation . There must be a subject, or person, conscious, 
and an object, or thing of which lie is conscious. There can be no consciousness without 
the union of these two factors; and, in that union, each exists only as it is related to 
the other. The subject is a subject, only in so far as it is conscious of an object; the 
object is an object, only in so far as it is apprehended by a subject: and the destruction 
of either is the destruction of consciousness itself. It is thus manifest that a conscious- 
ness of the absolute is ..equally self-contradictory .with that of the infinite. To be con- 
scious of the absolute as such, we must know that an object which is given in relation 
to our consciousness, is identical with one which exists in its own nature, out of all 
relation to consciousness. ' But to know this identity, we must be able to compare the 
two together; and such a comparison is itself a contradiction. We are, in fact, required 
to compare that of .which we are conscious, with that of which we are not conscious, 
the comparison itself being an act of consciousness, and only possible through the con- 
scioii sheas of both obj ects. ” 

The author then lays down a third condition of consciousness— namely, relation to 
ime. Everything conceived by ns is conceived as under the two manifestations of suc- 
cession and duration , from which he endeavors to show ‘ ‘ that an act of creation, in the 
highest sense of the term — that is to say, an absolutely first link in the chain of phenom- 
ena, preceded by no temporal antecedent — is to human thought inconceivable. To 
represent in thought the first act of the first cause of all things, I must conceive myself as 
placed in imagination at the point at which temporal succession commences, and as 
thus conscious of the relation between a phenomenon in time and a phenomenon 
out of time. But the consciousness of such a relation implies a consciousness of both 
the related members; to realize which, the mind must be in and out of time at the same 
moment. 

And, further: “ Subordinate to the general law of time, to which all consciousness 
is subject, there are two inferior conditions, to which the two great divisions of con- 
sciousness, are -severally subject. Our knowledge of body is governed by the condition 
■of space, our knowledge of mind by that of personality . I can conceive no qualities of 
body save as having a definite local position; and I can conceive no qualities of mind 
save as modes of a conscious self.” — Lecture 3d. 

By the application of those four conditions or limitations of hum an consciousness- 
distinction, relation, succession, and duration in time, and personality as regards the 
conception of mind — it is Mr. Hansel's purpose to demolish the foundations of the 
metaphysical theology of former ages, -which was largely conversant with proofs a priori 
of the infinity and the absolute existence of a Deity. According to him, a rational 
theology is impossible to be attained. “Our whole consciousness"" manifests itself a» r 
subject* to certain limits, which we are unable, in any act of thought, to transgress. 
That which falls within these limits, as an object of thought, is known to us as relative 
and finite. The absolute and the infinite are thus, like 1 he inconceivable and the imper- 
ceptible, names indicating, notan object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the 
mere absence of the conditions under which consciousness is possible. The attempt to 
construct in thought an object answering to such names, necessarily results in contra- 
diction — a contradifcion, however, which we have ourselves produced by the attempt to 
think — which exists in the act of thought, but not beyond it — which destroys the con- 
ception as such, but indicates nothing'concerningtlie*existence or non-existence of* that 
which we try to conceive. It proves" our own impotence, and it proves nothing more.” 

OOHBOM, a t. of France, in the department of Gers, pleasantly situated on a height 
on the river Baise, here crossed by two bridges, 25 m. n.n.w. of Aiich. The town is very 
old, having been founded in 721, is irregularly built, but has handsome suburbs. It 3ms a 
handsome Gothic church, an exchange, and two hospitals. There is a very considerable 
trade in grain, flour, wine, and brandy, and manufactures of cotton and mixed fabrics, 
cotton yarn, and earthenware. C. was formerly the capital of an extensive district, 
now comprised in the departments of Gers, Landes, and Lot-et -Garonne. Bossuet was 
at one time bishop of Condom. Pop. ’76, 4,933. 

CONDOHA'TXON, in the legal phraseology both of England and Scotland, means for- 
giveness, or remmio irjuriarum, when urged as a defense against an action of divorce 
on tire ground of adultery. 

CONBOE, Sarcoramphm gryplms, the great vulture of the Andes, and the largest of 
known flying birds. Its dimensions, however, were for a long time greatly exaggerated. 
It is not always much larger than the lammergeyer of the Alp's, being sometimes 
scarcely more than 4 ft. long, and its expanse of wings about 9 ft., although these 
dimensions are often considerably exceeded, and' the expanse of wings reaches fully 
14 feet. The wings are long, and extremely powerful; the tail short, and wedge- 
shaped; the general color black, which is brightest in old males, the young being of 
a brownish color, which has given rise to a notion that there are two species ; the males 
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are also distinguished by having great part of the wings white. Around the lower part 
of the neck of both sexes there is a broad white ruff of downy feathers, above which the 
skin is bare, and exhibits many folds. The head of the male is crowned with a large car- 
tilaginous comb, and the neck is furnished with a dilatable wattle. The beak is~thick 
and strong, straight at the base, but the upper mandible strongly curved at the extrem- 
ity. ^ The C. feeds mostly on carrion. Its voracity is enormous. Tschudi mentions 
one in confinement at Valparaiso which ate 18 lbs. of meat in a single day, and seemed 
next day to have as good an appetite as usual. Condors often gorge themselves so that 
they cannot fly, and, if attacked, must disgorge in order to escape. They inhabit 
regions 10,000 or 15.000 feet above the level of the sea, where they breed, making no 
nest, but laying their eggs on the bare rocks, and where they are usually seen in small 
groups. To these haunts they return, after their descents into the plains for food. The 
height to which the C. soars in the air exceeds that of any other bird, and is said to he 
almost 6 perpendicular m. above the level of the sea, or nearly six times the ordinary 
height of the clouds. — To the same genus with the C., distinguished by the cartilagin- 
ous comb, bare neck, and peculiar shape of bill, belong the king vulture, or king of tlie 
vultures (S. papa), of the warm parts of America, and the Californian vulture (S. Call - 
form, amis). . The king of the vultures is about the size of a goose, and derives its name 
from its driving away other vultures from prey at its pleasure. Its plumage is finely 
colored, reddish above, white beneath, with bluish-gray ruff, and black quills and tail, 
— The birds of this genus have no voice, and make only a sort of weak snorting. 


CONBORCET, Jean Antoine Nicolas De C arit at, Marquis de, an eminent French 
author, wash. Sept. 17, 1743, at Ribemont, near St. Quentin, in the department of Aisne; 
.studied at the college of Navarre; and by his Essai stir le Calcnl Integral (afterwards 
given in an extended form in his Essais cT Analyse), gained for himself, at an early age, 
a seat in the academy of sciences. With ease and remarkable ingenuity, C. treated the 
most difficult problems of mathematics; but though deserving high praise, his powers 
lay rather in suggestion than in rigorous demonstration. After the appearance of his 
Eloges des Academiaens Marts arnnt 1699 (Paris, 1773), he was made secretary of the 
academy, 1777. His theory of comets gained, in the same year, a prize in the Berlin 
academy. In concert with Turgot, he was induced to subject the system of the econo- 
mists to a close examination, and was led by D’Alembert to take an active part in the 
Encyclopedic. In all his works— -as, for example, in the Eloges et Pensees de Pascal— ~we 
find noble views of human destiny, and evidences of a truly benevolent disposition. At 
the revolution, he was elected member for Paris in the legislative assembly, of which 
he was president in 1792. In the national convention, as deputy for the department of 
Aisne, lie mostly voted with the Girondists, ar.d shared in the downfall of that party. 
Accused, in Oct., 1793, he concealed himself, and consequently was outlawed. A gen- 
erous lady, Mme. Verney, had the courage to provide for him a hiding-place, where he 
remained for some months, and in very miserable circumstances wrote his most remark- 
able work, the Esquisse des Prog res de V Esprit Hurnain . Having afterwards quitted his 
concealment, lie was arrested at Clamart, sent to Bourg-la-Reine, and cast into prison. 
The next morning, .Mar. 28, 1794, he was found lying "dead on the floor. He liad, it is 
believed, poisoned himself. His collected works (exclusive of his mathematical essays) 
were edited by Garat and Cabanis (21 vols., Paris, 1804). — His wife, Sophie de 0. (sister 
■of marshal Grouchy), born 1765, assisted in the literary labors of C., and also translated 
into French Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. She died Sept. 6, 1822. 

CONDOTTIE'RI, the name given in the 14tli c. to the leaders of certain bands of mili- 
tary adventurers who, for booty, offered their services to any party in any contest, and 
often practiced warfare on their own account purely for the same of plunder. These 
mercenaries were called into action by the endless feuds of the Italian states during the 
middle ages. Among the most celebrated of their leaders were Guarnieri, Lando, 
Francis of Carmagnola (about 1412), and Francis Sforza (about 1450). The last-men- 
tioned made himself duke of Milan. The Gompagnm Grandes in France, during the 
14th e., resembled the hands led by the Italian condottieri. They originated in the long 
bloody wars between France and England. The mischief done by them became so 
intolerable, that in several parts of the country the peasantry armed themselves, and, 
under the name of paciferes, formed associations against the plunderers. Nevertheless, 
these French C. were so powerful that, in 1361, they routed the king’s forces which had 
been sent against them, at Brignais, near Lyon, and slew the constable of France, 
Jacques de Bourbon; but the constable duGueselin having persuaded them to seek their 
fortune in the Spanish service, they at length disappeared from the country. 

CONDUCTOR, in music, is the person placed at the head of a band of musicians to 
lead the performance and beat the time. In Germany, the term diligent is used, which 
is more expressive. 


CONDUCTORS, in the royal artillery, are those artillerymen who have charge of the 
ammunition -wagons in the field; they are, to some extent, under the control of the com- 
missariat officers, who have to provide means of transport; but since the recent changes 
in the commissariat department, they have been more exclusively under the control of 
their own proper artillery officers. 
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eOFDUCTGBS and NON-CONDTJCTOKS of ELECTRICITY. If a rod of metal be made- 
to touch the prime conductor of an electrical machine immediately after the plate has 
ceased to rotate, every trace of electricity immediately disappears. . But if the rod were of 
shellac, little or no diminution would be perceptible in the electrical excitement of the 
conductor. The metal in this case leads away the electricity into the body of the exper- 
imenter, and thence into the ground, where it becomes lost,, and it receives in conse- 
quence the name of a conductor. The shellac, for the opposite reason, is called a non- 
conductor. Different substances are found to possess the power of conducting electricity 
in very different degrees. The following series classifies the more common substances 
according to their conducting powers, beginning with the best, and ending with the worst 
conductors: Conductors — The metals, graphite, sea-water, spring-water, rain-water.. 
Semi-conductors-— Alcohol and ether, drywood, marble, paper, straw, ice at 33° F. Non- 
conductors — Dry metallic oxides, fatty oils, ice at — 18° F., phosphorus, lime, chalk, 
caoutchouc, camphor, porcelain, leather, dry paper, feathers, hair, -wool, silk, gems, 
glass, agate, wax, sulphur, resin, amber, shellac. 

The arrangement into conductors, semi-conductors, and non-conductors, is made with 
reference to frictional electricity, or electricity of a high tension. The substances which 
are semi-conductors for frictional electricity are found to be almost, if not altogether, 
non-conducting for the electricity of the galvanic battery, which is too feeble to force a 
passage through them. The metals, which appear to be all nearly alike conducting for 
frictional electricity, offer widely differing resistances to the transmission of the galvanic 
current. By experiments made with galvanic electricity, it is found that the more ordi- 
nary metals stand thus, as regards their powers of conduction, beginning as before with 
the best conductor: Silver, gold, copper, brass, zinc, iron, platinum, tin, nickel, lead, 
German-silver, mercury. An increase of temperature lias in the metals the effect of 
lessening the conducting power, whilst in almost all other substances it has an opposite 
effect. "Glass becomes conducting at a red heat, and so do wax, sulphur, amber, and 
shellac, when fused. 

When a conductor is placed on non-conducting supports, so as to prevent the elec- 
tricity communicated to it from passing into the ground, it is said to be insulated. The 
usual insulating material employed in the construction of electrical apparatus is glass, 
which, though not so perfect a non-conductor as the others lower in the scale, far 
exceeds them in hardness and durability. In a damp atmosphere, glass becomes coated 
with a thin layer of moisture, which very considerably diminishes its insulating power. 
Hence arises the necessity in certain states of weather of heating so as to dry all elec- 
trical apparatus previous to use. This imperfection is very much lessened by covering 
the glass with shellac varnish. 

The very fact that a conductor may be insulated, indicates that the air is a non- 
conductor. Dry air possesses this property in a high degree, while. moist air renders 
insulation for any length of time impossible. 

CONDY’S FLUID. See Manganese. 

CONE. There are various kinds of cones, but the term is usually applied only to 
those having circular bases. The most common kind of circular C. is the right C., 
which may be conceived as being generated by the revolution of a right-angled triangle 
round one of its legs. The line from the apex of a C. to the center of the base is called 
the axis, and, in the right 0., it is perpendicular to the base. In the oblique Q., the axis 
is inclined to the plane of the base at an angle other than a right angle. A truncated 
C. is the lower part of a 0. cut by a plane parallel to the base. — Four curves, called the 
Conic Sections, may be formed by cutting the right 0. in different directions. If the 
C. be cut by a plane parallel to the base, the section is a circle; if the plane cut the - C. 
across, making any angle other than a right angle with its axis, the section is an ellipse; 
if the cutting plane be parallel to the side of the 0., the section wall be a parabola. In 
every other case than those stated, the section will be an hyperbola. If two cones were 
set one above the other, the one being just a continuation of the other through the apex, 
the plane producing the hyperbolic section would cut the second as well as the first, 
though none of the other planes would. There are thus two equal branches of the hyper- 
bola belonging to the two cones respectively. See Circle, Parabola, etc. 

CONE, StrobiluH , in botany, a fruit-bearing spike covered with scales, each of which 
has two seeds at its base. Such are the fruits of the eonifem (fir-cones or fir-tops), from 
the usual shape of which the name C. is ’derived, also the fruits of tiie cmuarinm . The 
name 0. is applied also to the female spike, even when in flower. The scales of true 
cones, until they separate to allow the dispersion of the seeds, are closely compacted 
together; in the hop, to the fruit of which the name 0. is not applied, although strobilm 
is, they are loose. Some true cones, as those of the araucaria, are very far from being 
conical in shape. The fruit of the juniper (a galbulm) is a C. of which the scales have 
become fleshy, so as to form a false berry. 

CONE, Spencer Houghton, d.d., 1785-1855; b. N. J. ; studied at Princeton college. 
His mother became a widow when he was about 14 years of age, and he undertook 
teaching to support the family. He also became an actor, and played in Philadelphia 
and other cities ■with good success for seven years. He was engaged to be married, but 
the prospective bride required him first to abandon the stage, which he did, and took am 
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editorial position on a Baltimore newspaper. During the war with England, he served 
in the. army, and was present in the attack on Washington and Baltimore. He next 
turned his attention to the pulpit, and while holding a small government office, preached 
in some churches in Washington and the neighborhood. In 1815-16, he was chaplain 
to congress, and in 1823 was called to the Oliver street Baptist church, New York city. 
In 1841, he took charge of the Broome street church, where he remained during life. In 
1832, he presided over the Baptist general conference for the United States. During his 
entire ministry he was conspicuous in all branches of church work. In 1850, he, with 
others, published a pamphlet recommending a new translation of the Bible. The idea 
did not find favor at the time, but the work was undertaken at a later period through the 
agency of the American Bible union, an organization of which Cone was the president. 

CONE'CUH, a co. in s. Alabama, on the Escambia river, crossed by the Mobile and 
Montgomery railroad; pop, ’SO, 12,606 — 6,377 colored. The surface is hilly, and the soil 
sandy. Co don is the most important crop. Co. seat, Sparta. 

COEEGLXAN'O, a t. of northern Italy, 28 m. n.e. of Venice. It is situated on a hill-slope, 
crowned by an extensive castle, and has a very picturesque appearance. Half-obliterated 
frescoes adorn the outside of several houses in the town. C. has manufactures of woolens 
and silks, and a pop. of 6,500. 

CONE' JOS, a co. in s. w. Colorado, bn the Utah and New Mexico borders, bounded 
e. by the Rio de Norte; 11,000 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 5,605. There are several ranges of 
mountains in the co. ; but also much good land, and gold and silver deposits. The w. 
lection is taken up by the Ute Indian reservation. Besides Indians, the inhabitants are 
chiefly Mexicans or half-breeds. Co. seat, Conejos. 

CQEE-SHELL (conus and confflai), a genus and family of gasteropodous mollusks, of 
the order p ectinibrancMata, having a shell of remarkably regular conical form; the spire 
on the base of the cone, and sometimes rising from it to a sharp point, sometimes 
almost flat; the aperture narrow and straight, without protuberance or fold, extending 
from the base of the cone to its apex. The head of the animal has a proboscis capable 
of much extension; the mantle is scanty and narrow, forming an elongated siphon in 
front; the shell covered with an epidermis. These mollusks are carnivorous; they 
inhabit shores and banks of sandy mud, chiefly within the tropics, a few only occurring 
in the Mediterranean, The shells of many species are very beautiful, and much prized 
by collectors. — Cone-shells first appear in the chalk, and become more abundant in the 
more recent formations. 

CONESTO'G AS, or Gahdastogtjes, Indians once living in Pennsylvania, called by 
the people of Maryland “ Susqueliannas,” and by the Dutch “Minquas.” They were 
of the Iroquois family, and were once very powerful. Near the close of the 16th c., 
they nearly exterminated the Mohawks, and held several tribes in subjection. After 
almost continual war with their neighbors for a century, they were quite subdued in 
1675. Their king made a treaty with William Penn in 1701. Another treaty was made 
with them in 1742, at which time but few of the tribe’ were left. During an excite- 
ment against red men in 1763, the few remaining members of the tribe took refuge in the 
jail at Lancaster, Pa., where they were murdered by a band of white ruffians. One of 
the foremost of their chiefs was Logan (in Indian, Tah-gali-jute), whose speech so 
famous for eloquence and pathos will be well remembered by people who. were familiar 
. with American school-books of the early part of the 19th century. The Swedish mis- 
sionary Campanius made a vocabulary of the Conestogas language. 

CONEWAN'GO CREEK, a small stream in Cattaraugus qo., in w. New York, 
which forms part of a line of continuous water navigation from the gulf of Mexico 
through the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Alleghany rivers, and this creek and Chau- 
tauqua lake, to a point only 10 m. from lake Erie. 

CONEY ISLAND, in Kings co., N. Y., 9 m. s.e. of New York city. It was one 
of the first places of landing of the Dutch discoverers, and for 240 years was regarded 
as worthless except for pasturage. About 1840, steam-boats began Sunday and holiday 
excursions from the city to Coney Island, and cheap hotels and rude bathing-houses were 
put up. For the next 25 years the island was a favorite though not always reputable 
resort; but the extraordinary growth of New York, and especially of Brooklyn, turned 
attention to the island as a summer resort, and better accommodations were provided, order 
was enforced, and it became fit for the reception of respectable people. About 1875, a 
great impetus was given to its popularity by the construction of steam railroads and the 
erection of immense hotels of the best class, and last year (1879) the island was visited by 
wore people during the summer season than any other place of resort in America. It 
is reached by 7 or 8 railroads, and by 7 regular lines of steamers. The island is nearly 
5 m. long by 4 to -£ wide, and is nowhere more than 20 ft. above high water. It is 
separated from the mainland by a lidal stream in some places not more that 12 ft. 
wide. The pop. varies from 15,000, or more, in summer, to 100, or less, in winter. 

COHEARBEA'TXON was a peculiar mode of marriage in use among the Romans, 
and supposed to have been originally that practiced by the patricians. Its specialty 
consisted in the employment of certain words in the presence of 10 witnesses, and in 
the performance of a religious ceremony in which pa/iis farreus (bread made of spelt) 
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was used. Various priestly offices, such as that of the jlamen dialis, were open only 
to those who were born of parents thus married. 

CONFECTIONERY, preparations of sugar, or of material of which sugar is tht. 
principal ingredient. There are endless varieties of these preparations, from simple can- 
dies unadorned and shapeless, to the most elegant and costly works of art. One of the 
simplest forms is that of lozenges, or drops of plain or flavored sugar. In making these 
the sugar is ground to a fine powder, after which it is mixed with dissolved gum ara- 
ble so as to form a stiff dough ; then rolled, or cut and pressed by machinery into tht 
required forms. Another variety is known as comfits. To make these a core or center 
of some kind is required, and these cores consist usually of nuts or small fruits, varying 
from a caraway seed to a peach or a pear. Around such cores successive layers of sugar 
are deposited until the required size is reached; and to do this the cores are placed in 
large copper vessels which are geared so as to move back and^ forth in a small angle, 
whereby the cores are kept in constant motion, the mixture being steadily supplied with 
pure strained sirup of sugar. Much talent is expended in large cities in making and 
ornamenting confectionery for table show-pieces. Where confectionery is pure its use- 
may involve little danger to health. Unfortunately it cannot be doubted that a large' 
proportion of the cheaper kinds are adulterated, and colored with poisonous stuffs. 

CONFEDERATE STATES of AMERICA. See Rebellion, War of the. 

CONFEDERATION, an alliance of nations, states, or princes; sometimes used for 
a single nation, as that of the Mexican republic, the official title of which is “The Mex- 
ican Confederation.’ 5 The German confederation w r as formed immediately after the- 
Vienna congress of 1815. In Juty, 1778, the united colonies (afterwards the United 
States of America) agreed to the “Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union between 
the states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia.” In these articles are set forth the 
principles of government which were a few years later embodied in the constitution of 
the United States, wfith such additions as were necessary “in order to form a more per- 
fect union.” In South America is the Argentine confederation, and Switzerland is. 
sometimes called the Swiss confederation. The confederation of the Rhine was formed 
in 1806 by a number of German states, under the protection of Napoleon. 

CONFEDERA TION, Germanic. See Germany. 

CONFEDERATION of the RHINE. During the -war of 1805, so disastrous for Aus- 
tria, several German. princes, too weak to remain neutral, were forced to ally themselves: 
■with France. The first to do so were the electors of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, who, in 
recompense of their services, were elevated to the dignity of kings by the peace of Pres- 
burg, 26th Dec., 1805. Some months after (28tli May, 1806), the arch chancellor of the 
empire announced at the diet that he had chosen as his coadjutor and successor cardinal 
Feseh, the uncle of Napoleon, a thing entirely contrary to the constitution of the Ger- 
manic empire. Finally, at Paris, on the 12th July, 1806, 16 German princes formally 
signed an act of confederation, dissolving their connection with the Germanic empire, 
and allying themselves with France. These 16 princes were— the kings of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, the arch chancellor, the elector of Baden, the new diike of Cl eves and. 
Berg (Joachim Murat), the landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, the princes of Nassau-Usingen,. 
Nassau-W eilburg, Hohenzollern-Heehingen, Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Salm-Salm,, 
Salm-Kyrburg, the duke of Arenberg, the^princes of Isenburg-Blrstein and Lichtenstein, 
and the count of Leyen. These individuals justified (or were forced to justify) their 
conduct by enumerating the vices of the constitution of the Germanic' empire, and 
invited the remaining princes of Germany to imitate their example. At the same time, 
Bacher, the French ambassador, declared that his master no longer recognized the Ger- 
manic empire; while the territories and titles of the confederate princes (who were now- 
under the protectorate of Napoleon) underwent considerable changes. In addition 
to these changes, a number of other princes and nobles of the empire were made 
dependent (see Mediatization) on the confederation. During the years 1806-8, several 
other petty German sovereigns, alarmed at the triumphs of Napoleon, hastened to enroll 
themselves members of this unpatriotic league; and at the close of 1808, it embraced a 
territory of 122,236 sq.m., contained a population of 14,608,877 souls, and kept up an 
army of 119,180 men. The utter ruin which overtook the French army in the Russian 
campaign acted like a solvent on the confederation, and the year 1813 saw it vanish like 
mist in the sudden outburst of German patriotism, when a wiiole people leaped up as 
one man, and delivered themselves from a cruel and insulting bondage. 

CONFERENCE, in English law, signifies the interview" of an attorney or solicitor with- 
a counsel, when consulting him. Consultation properly means the meeting of barristers, 
with each other. 

CONFERENCE, a coming together to consult upon any cause or course. In legisla- 
tion there are often committees of conference when the two houses of congress or of a state* 
legislature disagree on any measure. In that case each house appoints a committee, and 
these committees either agree to a single course, or report to their several houses that no- 
agreement can be made. " The two houses may meet in joint session for certain specified 
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CONFERENCE, Wesleyan. See Methodists. 

CONFERENCES of the Methodist Episcopal Church are five in number: 1. 
The Quarterly Conference , limited to a single pastoral charge (or local church), and hav- 
ing supervision over it. Its members are the pastor, local preachers, exliorters, stewards, 
and class-leaders, together with the trustees and Sunday-school superintendent, if mem- 
bers of the church. 2. The District Conference , embracing the churches of a presiding 
elder’s district, is composed of the pastors, local preachers, exliorters, and one steward 
and Sunday-school superintendent from each pastoral charge. It has a general super- 
vision of the temporal and spiritual affairs of the district; licenses local preachers, lias 
jurisdiction over them, and recommends them to the annual conference for admission on 
trial and for orders. 3. The Annual Conference, composed wholly of traveling preachers. 
Possessing no legislative power, its functions are purely administrative. It has the power 
of discipline over its own members, inquiring annually into the Christian character 
and ministerial efficiency of each by name. 4. The Judicial Conference, instituted for 
the trial of bishops who may be accused of wrong-doing, and of appeals by con- 
victed members of an annual 'conference. The annual conferences severally elect seven 
“triers of appeals.” In case of an appeal the triers from three adjacent conferences 
constitute the judicial conference to which it is referred. For the trial of an accused 
bishop the triers from five neighboring conferences are necessary.* 5. The General Con- 
ference, the highest judicatory and only legislative body of the church, meets once in 
four years. It is composed of one minister for every 45 members of each annual con- 
ference, and two laymen, chosen by lay electors, from the several quarterly conferences 
within the same territory. Under certain restrictive rules it, has supreme authority, 
with supervision over all the interests and work of the denomination. It elects the bish- 
ops and other general officers. The bishops, who are its presiding officers hut, not mem- 
bers of it, are subject to its direction and answerable to it for its moral as well as official 
conduct. 

CONFERVA, a genus of plants of the natural order algo \ sub-order conferva cece (or 
order eonfermcece ). The plants of this genus consist of simple or branching jointed fila- 
ments, which are filled with green— seldom purple or red — matter, and are found in 
abundance in water— some of them in fresh, and some in salt water — and on moist 
earth. C. rimlaris, a species common in brooks, is sometimes 2 to 4 yards in length, 
and was formerly used as an application to wounds and slight burns. This and other 
species are sometimes called crow silk, and are used in some places for stuffing mat- 
tresses. G. rupestris often covers whole rocks on the sea-coast. G. crispa sometimes 
forms a close entangled layer on inundated land, and has received the name of water 
flannel. C. mgagropila, sometimes called moor ball,’ is found in lakes and ponds, where 
it floats about freely in the water, its fl laments forming an entangled ball, capable of 
being employed as a pen-wiper. — The name C. is not always strictly limited to the genus, 
hut is extended to many of its near allies. Among the confervacem — or confervals— 
however, are included many plants, as the different kinds of laver, which have a flat 
and not a thread-like frond. Many also consist of cells immersed in a slimy, matter. 
The cortf ervacece grow by the division and sometimes by the branching of cells; repro- 
duction takes place by spores, formed in the interior of the cells, and which at last are 
discharged through the walls of the mother-cell. The very interesting phenomenon of 
the conjugation (q.v.) of cells has been observed in them. The spores assume the char- 
acter of zoospores (q.v.), exhibiting movements which resemble those of animals, before 
leaving the mother-cell, and retain this character for some time after escaping from it. 
Conferva-cere are found plentifully even in mineral waters. Their great abundance often 
gives a color to the whole water of tanks, marshes, etc. The Red sea is said to derive 
its name from the color sometimes given to the surface of its waters, for distances as 
great as the eye can reach, by small confermcem. The yeast-plant has been ranked 
among confermcem, but is more generally regarded as one of tk & f ungi. Other vegetable 


purposes, but never in conference. Between the representatives of nations there have 
been many important political and commercial conferences, such as those of Vienna in 
1820 and 1834, of Paris in 1858, of London in 1884, 1867, and 1871. Of late years, con- 
ferences have grown popular. There was an international conference (or congress) at 
Geneva in 1864, for the organization of the sanitary commission, and at Paris in 1887, on 
the money question. There have been many ecclesiastical conferences. One was held at 
Hampton Court palace, at the instance of James I., in Jan., 1604. It was composed of 
prelates of the church of England and dissenting ministers, the object being to effect a 
general union. This conference led to the translation of the Bible known to English 
readers as the authorized version. Another conference was held in 1661, when some 
alterations were made in the prayer book. Similar conferences were once frequent in 
the Roman Catholic church; and in other churches there are pastoral and other con- 
ferences. The annual meeting of the Wesleyan church of England is called the * ‘ Annual 
Conference ;” and the same title is used for annual or other stated sessions in the Methodist 
Episcopal, the Quaker, the Evangelical, Baptist, and other denominations. Under the 
name of “Evangelical Church Conference,” delegates from the German states and Austria 
meet for the consideration of questions affecting „ church matters. See Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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organisms which appear is liquids of tlie most various kinds, and which have also been 
ranked among mifcrmcue, are more probably the mycelium of imperfectly developed 
fungi. The plants noticed in the article Alcle as appearing in diseased conditions of 
animals, are regarded as corfcvvucccc . — The lavers are almost the only confervciccw ever 
used for human food. 

CONFESSION, Judgment by, in England, is judgment against a defendant on his con- 
fessing both the facts and law alleged \v the plaintiff. An agreement to confess judg- 
ment is a common mode of securing money, but is subject to strict technical regulations. 

CONFESSION, in law, is the admission of his guilt by an accused person. In England, 
proof of 0, is sufficient to warrant a jury in convicting without more evidence; in Scot- 
land. some corroborating circumstance must be proved. In both countries, however, 
the d, to be admissible, must have been made without any promise or threat held out to 
induce it. As to 0. on trial, see Plea of Guilty; anti as to C. before the examining 
magistrate, see Declaration. 

CONFESSION (ante), in law. is a voluntary declaration, made by one who has com- 
mitted a misdemeanor or a crime, to some other person, of the agency or participation 
which he had in the offense. Also, ‘the admission of a prisoner that he is guilty of the 
offense with which he is charged. If made before a magistrate or in the course of judh 
cial proceedings before. a court, such confessions are 44 judicial;” if made anywhere else, 
they are “extra judicial.” An entirely voluntary confession is admissible in evidence; 
but not so if procured through inducements, threats, promises or hopes, of escape or 
favor. A confession in answer to questions by a magistrate or by any other person is 
admissible. A prisoner’s confession when the corpus delicti is not otherwise proved, is 
not sufficient to warrant conviction. 

CONFESSION, in Roman Catholic theology, means a declaration of sins to a priest in 
order to obtain absolution. The practice of C. is believed by Roman Catholics to be o I 
divine institution, being founded on the power of binding and loosing from sin conferred 
on the apostles by Christ (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18, and John xv. 22, 28). The power of 
binding or loosing, being in the view of its advocates judicial and discretionary, presup- 
poses aconfession of sins in order to its being judicially exercised. Although some allu- 
sions to C. are found in the New Testament, Catholics do not allege any formal scriptural 
precept for If, but they contend that the above passages contain an implied precept, 
which they further support by testimonies of the fathers. Though the apostle James 
recommends that. Christians- should confess their “faults one to another,” yet formal and 
open C. appears to have been first required in cases where persons guilty of gross apos- 
tasy desired to be again received into the church. Motives of piety, and a wish to 
avoid the scandal of open C., led gradually to the institution of private C. in the hear- 
ing of a priest. In and after the 5th c,, such C. was made an indispensable preparation 
for receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. Open or public C., which was part 
of the discipline of public penance, ceased when that discipline went into disuse. Pri- 
vate C. has been retained, and though its defenders hold it to have been at all times in 
use, a general law was enacted by the fourth council of the Lateran (can. xxi., omnis 
utmmpie scms), requiring that every Christian who has attained the years of discretion 
should confess to a priest approved for the purpose, at least once in the year; and they 
insist that this law was by no means the origin of the precept of €., but merely defined 
the time of its fulfillment 0 is one of the three ‘ ‘ acts of the penitent ” — contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction— which the council of Trent declares to be parts of the sacra- 
ment of penance. The tinner is required to confess each and every mortal sin, in 
thought, word, and deed, which, after diligent examination of liis* conscience, has 
occurred to his memory. He is exhorted, but not required, also to confess venial sins 
(q.v.), especially if they be habitual. 0., in order to be fruitful, must «be accompanied 
by contrition and a purpose of amendment. It commonly embraces the sins committed 
«ince the last 0. * but may include a longer period, and even the entire life. In the. 
latter case, the 0. is called general. It is called “ auricular,” as being made to the pri- 
vate “ear ” of tlv priest; and is ordinarily spoken, hut in cases of necessity may be 
made in writing, by signs, or even by an interpreter. Priests cannot validly receive 
confessions in any place without the* “ approbation” of the bishop of the place, which 
may be given either absolutely or with restrictions. C. is prescribed in the ritual of* the 
Greek, the Russo-Greek, the Coptic, the Syrian, and the other oriental churches. In 
most of these churches the practice is obligatory, but in some it has gone into disuse. 
The Lutheran church professes (according to the 11th art. of the Augsburg confession) 
“ that private confession must be retained in the church; but that full and particular 
statement of all sins is not necessary, because, according to Psalm xix. 12, it is impos- 
sible.” In the apology of the Augsburg confession, it is said to be “impious” to abol- 
ish the practice of private C. to the priest; but in practice, the Lutheran church has 
widely departed from these rules. The reformed church (in Germany) has always been 
more inclined to general 0.; and the united church also substitutes* for private* G cer- 
tain devotional exercises previous to communion. The church of England employs a 
general. form of C. and absolution in its morning and evening services,” but retains pri- 
vate 0. in the rubric for visitation of the sick. The Scotch churches do not recognize 
it at all. — The mgillum confessmiis (“ seal of confession”), both in the Roman Catholic 
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and in the German Protestant church, means the obligation of a confessor or priest not 
to divulge iiie secrets of the confessional. This custom of secrecy is traceable in the 
4th and 5th c., but was made binding by Innocent III. in the 12th, and its violation by 
a priest makes him subject to the severest penalties that can be inflicted by the church. 
Bee Confidentiality. 

CONFESSIONAL, the seat or recess in which the priest sits to hear confession in a 
Homan Catholic church. It is probable that the confessionals in English churches, 
previous to the reformation, like those still found in Catholic use, were slight wooden 
erections, because they have so entirely disappeared that their form is a matter of dis- 
pute among ecclesiologists. It would seem that confessionals were not always used, as 
in an old painting on . the walls of St. Mary’s chapel, Winchester, a woman is repre- 
sented kneeling to a priest, w T lio is seated in "his stall. The confessional commonly has 
a door in front for the priest to enter by, and an opening on one or both sides, like a 
small window, with a grating of wire or zinc, for the penitents to speak through. 

CONFESSION and AVOIDANCE, in pleading at common law, in England, is the 
admission of the allegation of the opposite party, but with the addition of some circum- 
stance which deprives it of legal effect, as, for instance, the admitting that an assault 
was committed as alleged, but with the assertion that it w T as committedT in self-defense. 
'Bee Pleading. 

CONFESSION of FAITH. See Creeds and Confessions. 

CONFIDENTIALITY, in law. The most common instance of C. is in the case of those 
communications between a client and his legal adviser, which neither of them can be 
called on to produce in a suit, and upon which no action of damages can be founded. 
The privilege extends to letters written by the lawyer to his client, relating to a suit 
which is. either pending or. contemplated; but to what extent it covers other business 
communications, is a question on which there are conflicting authorities in Scotland, 
In England,. the rule has received a liberal interpretation (Dickson on Evidence , p. 980). 
The same privilege is extended to the communications of several parties, or of their coun- 
sel and agents engaged on the same side of a cause, and made "with a view to their joint 
prosecution or defense. Where a party, placed in such circumstances, is examined as 
a witness, he will be entitled to decline answering questions as to such communings, 
and even bound to do so, unless the privilege is waived by the other party interested 
(Dickson, p. 924). The principle on which this privilege rests, as stated by Stephen 
(Com, iii. 466), is that these communications are made “on such lawful occasions as 
tend to rebut the primd facie inference of malice, which otherwise arises from a state- 
ment derogatory to private character.” It is on the same principle that a master is pro- 
tected who, when called upon for the character of a servant, charges him with a theft. 
In such cases, in order to support an action, there must be proof of malice beyond the 
uttering of the words. With a view to preserving the freedom of domestic intercourse, 
and from a belief that the testimony of near relatives in favor of each other was worth- 
less, and. that the only effect of examining them against each other was to tempt them 
to commit perjury, it was formerly the habit to reject them as witnesses. The practice 
in England, for a long time, however, has been to admit, and even to exact their evi- 
dence, making allowance, in appreciating its value, for the circumstances in which they 
are placed. The same principle has latterly been followed in Scotland; and the only 
exceptions which have been retained by the law of evidence acts, 15 and 16 Viet. c. 27, 
10 and 17 Viet. c. 20, to the now almost universal admissibility of witnesses, are, that 
neither the parties themselves, nor their husbands or wives, shall be competent or com- 
pellable to give evidence in criminal proceedings in which they are accused, nor to 
answer questions in a civil suit, tending to criminate themselves or each other, or to 
reveal matters which they have communicated to each other during marriage. The C. 
of such communications remains although the marriage has been dissolved by death or 
divorce (Dickson, p. 924). 

Prom very early times, so early, it is said, as the 4tli and 5th centuries, the “seal of 
confession” (sig ilium confesmms) was held to be inviolable, and no priest could be called 
upon, under any circumstances, to reveal facts which had been confided to him under 
its sanction. To this the case of treason was an exception, in England, even in Roman 
Catholic times (Best's Due of Evidence , p. 787). In Roman Catholic countries, the priv- 
ileges of the confessional remain unaltered; and several of the Protestant churches of 
Germany having sanctioned the practice of confession, the privilege of secrecy has been 
extended to it, as a necessary consequence, by the civil power. In these states, how- 
ever, in addition to imposing far lighter penalties upon those clergymen who shall break 
the seal, the duty of doing so is enforced in all cases in -which the confession lias refer- 
ence to a future crime. In England, no special privilege whatever is extended to the 
Roman Catholic confessional; and the question as to how far a confession made to a 
clergyman for the purpose of obtaining spiritual comfort and consolation is protected, 
was long considered doubtful. The rule has, however, been settled for some time that 
no clergymen of any religious persuasion are entitled to the same privilege as legal 
■advisers; though it has often been advocated as advisable to extend the rule to clergy, 
men, including Roman Catholic priests. In Scotland, however, the point has never 
•been directly or solemnly decided, evidence of the kind in question, when not indis 
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pensable for the ends of justice, being generally either withheld or withdrawn (Dickson, 
ii. p. 938). By a statute of the state of New York, U. S., ministers of the gospel, and 
priests of every denomination, are forbidden to disclose confessions made to them in 
their professional character; and a similar statute exists in Missouri. It lias been decided 
in England, that communications to a medical man, even in the strictest professional 
confidence, are not protected from disclosure (Best, 734); and the same is the case in 
Scotland (Dickson, ii. p. 940); but a contrary rule has been adopted in several of the 
states of America (1 Greenl., § 248, note). 

CONFIDENT PERSON. See Insolvency. 

CONFIRMATION, in English law, is where the party having right to land, grants to 
the party having possession that which is in him. C. , in Scots law, is the form in which 
a title to administer is conferred on the executor of a person deceased. It must be gone 
through, or “expede,” before the commissary of the district. 

CONFIRMATION, a Latin word which signifies strengthening. In the ancient church, 
the rite so named was administered immediately after baptism, if the bishop happened 
to be present at the solemnity, which is still the custom in the Greek and African 
churches. In the Roman Catholic church, for the last 300 or 400 years, the bishops 
have interposed a delay of seven years after infant baptism; in the Lutheran church, the 
rite is usually delayed for from 13 to 16 years; and in the English church, from 14 to 
18 years. There is, however, in the latter church no limit to the period. C. may be 
administered at an earlier period, if a family is about to emigrate ; and persons are con- 
firmed up to 60 or 70, if they choose. The ceremony consists in the imposition of hands 
by the bishop, accompanied by an invocation of the Holy Ghost as the comforter and 
strengthener. But both in the Lutheran and English churches, the ceremony is made 
the occasion of requiring from those who have been baptized in infancy, a renewal in. 
their own persons of the baptismal vow made for them by their godfathers and god- 
mothers, who are thereby released from their responsibility. None can partake of the 
Lord’s supper, in these churches, unless they have been confirmed. In the Roman 
Catholic church, C. is held to be one of the seven sacraments, and in its administration, 
unction and the sign of the cross are used; and instead of the imposition of hands, the 
person confirmed receives a little blow on the cheek, to remind him that he must in 
future sutler affronts for the name of Christ. In the English thirty -nine articles, C. is 
declared not to be one of the sacraments, and the above ceremonies have been discon- 
tinued since the reformation. 

CONFISCATION, forfeiture of lands or goods to the crown, as part of the punishment 
for certain crimes. See Escheat. 

CONFLICT op LAWS. On the breaking up of the Roman empire into separate king- 
doms, -as many systems of jurisprudence, more or less dissimilar, arose, and were admin- 
istered side by side. But owing to commercial intercourse and inter-marriage, many 
persons held property in more countries than one ; many possessed two nationalities by 
birth, and more than two— if nationality could be acquired by residence and interest in 
a foreign state. In such circumstances, it often became an object of the utmost impor- 
tance to individuals to ascertain, and of the greatest difficulty to lawyers to determine, 
whether the laws of one state or of another were to govern questions of sale, succession, 
status, and the like. As.no state could vindicate its jurisdiction beyond its own boun- 
daries, without being guilty of an act of aggression,* it became absolutely indispensable 
that certain general rules should be fixed upon in order to prevent the danger of national 
hostilities on trifling occasions. The elaboration of these rules constituted a new branch 
of jurisprudence, to which the title of the C. of L. has been given, but which would be more 
accurately described as the rules for the solution of that conflict. From the partially inde- 
pendent. character which belongs to the different states which constitute the American 
union, the labors of the continental jurists in international jurisprudence have been 
carefully adapted to the requirements of that country; audit is consequently to America 
and to continental Europe, rather than to the writers of our own country, that we must 
look for works of importance on this subject. By American writers, the term C. of L. has 
usually been confined to that branch of the law of nations which treats of the rights and 
duties of private individuals, and. it is consequently synonymous with what elsewhere is 
called private international law, under which head its various rules will be enumerated 
in this work. See International Law, Private; Comity of Nations. See Story’s 
Conflicts of Laws. 

CONFORMABLE STRATA are beds which lie parallel to each other. v 

CONFRONT!, in heraldry, means facing or fronting one another. It is the same m 
combatant. 

CONFITCITJS, a celebrated Chinese sage, was b. 19th June, 551 b.o., at Shang-ping, 
near the town of Tseuse, in the petty kingdom of Lu. Ills own name was Kong, but 
his disciples called him Kong-fu-tse (i.e., “Kong, the master or teacher”), which the 
Jesuit missionaries Latinized into Confucius. His mother used to call him Keiu (“little 
hillock”), because lie had an unusual elevation on the top of his forehead, with which 
he is often represented. Various prodigies, as in other instances, were, we are told, the 
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forerunners of Ms birth. An illustrious pedigree has also been invented for him by his 
fond disciples, who derive his origin from Hoang-ti, a mythological monarch of China 
who flourished more than 2,000 years b.c. His father, Shuli-leang-ho, died when C. 
was only three years of age. hut he was very carefully brought up by his mother, Yan- 
she, and from his earliest years, displayed an extraordinary love of learning and venera- 
tion for the ancient laws of his country. The prudence, rectitude, and philosophic 
gravity of his conduct while a boy, are also highly extolled by Chinese writers. At the 
age of 17, he was made an inspector of the corn-marts, and distinguished himself by his 
industry and energy in repressing fraud, and introducing order and integrity into the 
whole business. When only 19, C. married, but divorced his wife four years after 
marriage, that he might have more time for study and the performance of his public 
duties. C. was next appointed inspector-general of pastures and flocks, and the result 
of his judicious measures, we are told, was a general improvement in. the cultivation of 
the country and the condition of the people. The death of his mother, which happened 
in his 23d year, interrupted for a time his administrative functions, and gave occasion 
to the first solemn and important act of C. as a moral reformer. According to the 
ancient but then almost forgotten laws of China, children were obliged to resign all 
public employments on the death of either of their parents; and C., desirous ’of renew- 
ing the observance in his native land of all the practices of venerable antiquity, did not 
fail to conform to this long neglected enactment. The solemnity and splendor of 
the burial ceremony with which he honored the remains of his mother (another old 
custom which had fallen into disuse), struck his fellow-citizens with astonishment, and 
they determined, for the future, to bury their dead with the ancient honors. Their 
examp 1 e was followed by the neighboring states, and the w T hole nation, except the poor- 
est class, lias continued the practice to the present day. 0. now came to be looked upon 
as an authority in regard to the past, and ventured to speak as such. He inculcated the 
necessity of stated acts of homage and respect towards the dead, either at the grave, or 
in a part of the dwelling-house consecrated for the purpose. Hence, “ the hall of ances- 
tors,” and anniversary feasts of the dead, which now distinguish China as a nation. C. 
did not end here. He shut himself up in his house to pass in solitude the three’ 
years of mourning for his mother, the whole of which time he dedicated to philosoph- 
ical study. We are told that he reflected deeply on the eternal laws of morality, traced 
them to their source, imbued liis mind with a sense of the duties which they impose 
indiscriminately on all men, and determined to make them the immutable rules of all 
Iris actions. Henceforth, his career is only an illustration of his ethical system. He 
commenced to instruct his countrymen in the precepts of morality, exhibiting in his 
own person all the virtues he inculcated on others. Gradually his disciples increased, 
as the practical character of liis philosophy became more apparent. After liis “years 
of mourning” and meditation w r ere over, C. traveled through various states, in some of 
•which he was employed as a public reformer. On his return to Lu, his reputation was 
very great, not less than 500 mandarins being among his followers. In fact, it is to be 
observed, that generally C.’s disciples were not the young and enthusiastic, but men of 
middle age, sober, grave, respectable, and occupying important public situations. This 
fact throws light both on the character and design of liis philosophy. It was ethical, 
not religious, and aimed exclusively at fitting men for conducting themselves honorably 
and prudently in this life. C. now divided his scholars into four classes: to the first, 
lie taught morals; to the second, rhetoric; to the third, politics; and to the fourth, the 
perfection of their style in written compositions. While residing at Lu C. worked 
industriously in the revision and abridgment of those works which constituted the 
principal monuments of that ancient literature about which he was always speaking in 
the language of unbounded reverence. 

An unworthy change of magistrates, however, in the kingdom of Lu induced O. to 
recommence his. travels. He first proceeded to Chen, where lie was not much appre- 
ciated; and afterwards to Tze, where he became one of the king’s ministers, but was 
dismissed after a short time through the intrigues of cunning courtiers. On liis 
return to Lu, he was appointed “governor of the people.” For a time, liis inflexible 
virtue awed them into morality, and the delighted monarch conferred the highest 
dignities on the philosopher; but the arrival of a bevy of beautiful sirens from a 
neighboring state, which hated the increasing purity of Lu, suddenly overturned the 
edifice of morality which O. was constructing; and m despair, lie again went abroad 
in search of less vacillating disciples. His later wanderings were very unpropitious ; 
state after state refused to be improved. He was in some instances persecuted; once 
he was imprisoned, and nearly starved; and finally, seeing no hope of securing the 
favorable attention of the mass of his countrymen while alive, he returned in extreme 
poverty to liis native state, and spent his last years in the composition of literary works 
: by which posterity at least might he instructed. He died 479 b.c., in the 70th 'year of 
his age. Immediately after his death, and notwithstanding tha general demoralization 
of his contemporaries, C. began to be venerated, and succeeding ages adorned his name 
with golden epithets. His family, which has continued to the present day, through 
more than 70 generations, in 1 he very place where their ancestor lived, is distinguished 
by various honors and privileges, being the only example of hereditary aristocracy in 
China, while in every city down to those of the third order there is a temple to his 
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honor. The 18th day of the second moon is kept sacred by the Chinese as the anni- 
versary of bis death. 

The system of C. is, rightly considered, the most faithful expression of the Chinese 
mind, although it is neither the oldest of the extant Chinese religions, nor that which 
can claim the greatest number of adherents. We have termed it a religion , but it ought 
rather to be regarded as a system of social and political life built upon a slight founda- 
tion of philosophy. It contains no trace of a personal Clod. There are, indeed, a 
number of allusions to a certain heavenly agency or power, Shang-te, whose outward 
emblem is Tien, or the visible firmament; but this Shang-te, in the opinion of the most 
enlightened Chinese scholars, is nothing more than a verbal personification of “the 
ever-present law and order and intelligence, which seem to breathe amid the wonderful 
activities of physical creation, in the measured circuit of the seasons, in the alternation 
of light and darkness, in the ebb and flow of tides, and in the harmonious and majestic 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies.” Sometimes, indeed, C. uses language that might 
seem to imply more than this. In one of the sacred books, Shang-te is depicted as pos- 
sessing a high measure of intelligence, and exercising some degree of moral govern- 
ment he punishes the evil, rewards the good, and is honored with sacrifice. Immedi- 
ately after, however, w r e are informed that his retinue consists of six Tseng, the moun- 
tains, the rivers, and the spirits generally. Elsewhere, the people are enjoined “to con- 
tribute with all their power to" the worship of Shang-te, of celebrated mountains, of 
great rivers, and of the 4 shin ’ (spirits) of the four quarters.” Hence we are forced to 
the conclusion, that C. no more believed Shang-te to be a personal being, than he believed 
the mountains to be such; and that in describing this power as possessed of intelligence, 
and as exercising a moral government, he simply spoke in a pictorial and symbolic way 
of the laws that govern all things. Perhaps, too, a dim consciousness of a mysterious 
inexplicable life pervading the phenomena and operating through the laws of nature — 
a feeling probably absent from no human soul — influenced C. to use words which his 
understanding would not have interpreted in a very literal manner. His highest con- 
ception of God, therefore, only reminds one of the anima mundi of the classical philos- 
ophy; and even this conception is not always present. More than once, his language 
indicates doubt as to the existence of this great abstraction, and he occasionally “ rep- 
rimanded his disciples for prying into matters unconnected with their duties and lying 
far beyond their depth.” In fact, from metaphysics and theology he equally shrank. 
The idea of a creation out of nothing by an infinite and eternal person, to the end that 
the glory of his perfections might be seen and felt through the magnificence of material 
symbols by those intelligences whom in his beneficent condescension he had deigned to 
create, is utterly unknown to Confucius. He looked on the universe rather as a stu- 
pendous, self-sustaining mechanism. He thought that ail things existed from eternity, 
and w T ere subject to a flux and reflux, in obedience to initial laws impressed upon them, 
how and why, we know not, b} T some stern necessity. Thus, chaining to the earth, as 
it were, “ those thoughts that wander through eternity;” crushing, in fact, every spirit- 
ual tendency of human nature, by repudiating all speculation, and well-nigh all philo- 
sophic investigation of every kind, C. strove to direct the attention of men to the 
duties of social and political life. “I teach you nothing,” he says, “but what you 
might learn yourselves— viz., the observance of the three fundamental laws of relation 
between sovereign and subject, father and child, husband and wife; and the five capital 
virtues — universal charity, impartial justice, conformity to ceremonies and established 
usages, rectitude of heart and mind, and pure sincerity.” This, in fact, contains the 
whole doctrine of 0. ; and it was unquestionably well suited to the prosaic, practical, 
and conservative mind of the Chinese. It was by the strict and faithful performance of 
appointed duties, and by the cultivation of proper feelings and sentiments, that C. 
believed wisdom or knowledge could alone be obtained. He seems to have entertained 
no doubt that the great virtues of charity, justice, and sincerity might he developed 
without the help of any spiritual or religious faith, by a species of mechanical discipline. 
They were natural to the mind, lie thought, just as their opposites were unnatural. 
Here, again, we find a striking example of that easily satisfied unphilosophic materialism 
which characterized C., and has since leavened the Chinese nation so thoroughly. He 
virtually says : “ Just us I am forced to accept the phenomena of the universe as facts, 
though I can give no explanation of their origin, so am I forced to accept the phenomena 
of the human mind m facts, though I can give no explanation of their origin.” C. finds 
evil and good, wisdom and folly, in the hearts of men. He cannot help making this 
distinction; some things are bad, others good; such is the oracular utterance of his con- 
science, which he terms ‘'the light of intelligence.” He does not, however, advance a 
step further, and make this moral conviction the basis of a religion. His “ good” has 
no connection with any God. It exists; we are forced to recognize it as such; that is 
all we can know. Cultivate it. Those great laws of nature about which we know 
nothing except that they are realities, are on its side. Do not foster what you know to 
be mean and unworthy, for “he who offends against heaven has no one to whom lie can 
pray.” “Imperial heaven will only assist virtue.” From this stand-point, C. taught a 
simple and comprehensive rule of life, both private and public. First, let every 
man govern himself according to the sacred maxims; then his family according to 
Hie same; and finally, let him render to the emperor, -who is the father of his people, 
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such filial obedience as he demands of his own children, and worship him with the same 
veneration as he does his own ancestors; for thus will domestic peace, social order, and 
the safety of The commonwealth be preserved. To further this end (and in accordance 
with his belief that by instruction in the sacred precepts everything desirable could, 
be accomplished), C. _ inculcated the necessity- of universal education, and, in conse- 
quence, schools are diffused throughout the length and breadth of the empire, penetrat- 
ing even to the remotest villages, where the maxims of the philosopher are taught, 
whose influence is thus perpetuated from generation to generation. 

Confucianism appeals to “practical” men. It lauds the present world; rather 
doubts, than otherwise, the existence of a future one; and calls upon all to cultivate 
such virtues as are seemly in citizens — industry, modesty, sobriety, gravity, decorum, 
and thoughtfulness. It also counsels men to take part in whatever religious services 
have been established from of old. “There may be some meaning in them, and they 
may affect your welfare in a way you do not know of. As for the genii and spirits, 
sacrifice to them: I have nothing to tell regarding them, whether they exist or not; but. 
their worship is part of an august and awful ceremonial, which a wise man will not. 
neglect or despise.” Confucianism, in consequence, almost immediately after the death; 
of its author; became the religion of the state, to which it has proved an admirable 
ally; its theory of government being nothing less than a paternal despotism. The entire 
literary class in China are also followers of 0., and, in fact, for many ages the literature 
of China has consisted exclusively of commentaries on the* five canonical hooks which. 
C. professed to merely abridge, and of four others, which were composed partly by 
himself and partly by his disciples, and which, together with the former, constitute the 
nine Chinese classics. 

The five canonical books are the Yih-king — originally a cosmological essay, now, curi- 
ously enough, regarded as a treatise on ethics; the Shu-king — a history of the delibera- 
tions between the emperors Yaou and Shun, and other personages, called by C. the 
ancient kings, and for whose maxims and actious he liad the highest veneration ; the 
Bid-king — a hook of sacred songs, consisting of 811 poems, the best of which every 
well-educated* Chinaman gets by heart; the Le-king — the book of rites, the foundation 
of Chinese manners, prescribing, as it does, the ceremonies to be observed in all the 1 
relationships of life, and the great cause of the unchangeableness and artificiality of 
Chinese habits; and the Ghun-tsien — a history by C. of his own times, and those which 
immediately preceded him. The first of the “ Four Books” is the Ta-Mo, or “Great 
Study,” a political work, in which every kind of government, from the domestic to the 
imperial, is shown to be essentially the same— viz., parental; the second is Ghung-yung , 
or “the Invariable in the Mean,” a book devoted to teaching men what is “the due 
medium,” or the golden mean, to observe in their conduct; the third is tk e 2 un-yu, or 
“Philosophical Dialogues,” containing the recorded conversations of C., and the best, 
book for obtaining a correct knowledge of his character ; and the fourth is the Hi-tse, 
written by Meng-tse, or Mencius, who died 817 b.c., and who was by far the greatest of 
the early Confucians, The main object of this work is to inculcate philanthropic gov- • 
eminent. 

It is proper to observe, in conclusion, that in the course of centuries the defects 
of the system of C. made themselves felt even to the unspiritual Chinese mind ; and 
the necessity of “speaking out far more plainly, not on matters of finance, economy, 
and etiquette, but on the nature of the world and its inhabitants, and the true relation 
of the seen and temporal to the absolute and the all-embracing, was recognized. The 
philosopher who guided this great movement to a prosperous close was Tehu-he- 
(d. 1200 a.d.) ,■ is termed by European scholars the Chinese Aristotle, and regarded by 
all the governing class in China as “ the prince of science.” His innumerable works- 
are laboriously studied by the higher literary class, and are considered the standard of 
metaphysical or religions” orthodoxy, hut the mass of ordinary Confucians never pass 
beyond the ceremonial ethics of their master. 

For further information regarding Confucius and his system, see article Chinese : 
Empire. 

CONGAREE RIVER, in South Carolina, formed by the junction of the Broad and 
the Saluda about the middle of the state. After a course of 50 m. it unites with the 
Wateree, after which the two are called the Santee. The -Congaree is therefore only 
50 m. long. It is Davigable for steamboats. * 

CONGE B’ELIEE (Norman-French), the name given in England to the king’s warrant 
or permission to a dean and chapter to proceed to the election of a bishop to a vacant 
see. Since the passing of the statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 20, the C. d’E. has always been 
accompanied by a letter-missive from the king, mentioning the person to be elected by 
name, so that in reality it is*a nomination by "the crown. If the dean and chapter delay 
the election beyond twelve days, the nomination is effected by lctters-patent from 
the crown; if they delay beyond” twenty days, or elect another than the person named, 
they incur the penalties of a pmmunire, i.e., loss of civil rights, forfeiture of their 
goods, and imprisonment during the royal pleasure.— Stephen’s Commentaries, vol. iii 
p. 8. 
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CONGENITAL DISEASES are such diseases as are acquired during the period of 
pregnancy. They are hereditary and non-hereditary. Among those which are hered- 
itary are syphilis and some chronic skin diseases; and they may be inherited from 
either parent. The mother may also communicate small-pox and other acute skin 
diseases. Among the non-hereditary are congenital hernia, and hydrocephalus. In this 
connection may be mentioned malformations, such as double toes and fingers, which 
are hereditary,* and other monstrosities non-hereditary. 

CONGEE, or Conger-Eel, Conger, a genus of marine fishes of the eel family (mum- 
mda:i having the tail more elongated and pointed than the fresh-water eels, the dorsal 
:fin commencing much nearer the head, and the teeth of the upper j a - w, although slen- 
der, placed so close together as to form a cutting edge. The species are not numerous. 
One only (C. vulgaris) is a native of the British seas. It is common on all parts of the 
coast, and is found both among rocks and on hanks. Its form much resembles that of 
a fresh-water eel; its color is brown above, passing into dull white beneath; the fins 
•whitish, edged with black; and the lateral line almost white. It attains a large size, 
often 5 or if ft. long, sometimes 10 ft., and IS in. in circumference, weighing more than 
100 lbs. It possesses great strength, and is a formidable antagonist when hauled into a 
boat by the fisherman’s line, or found among the rocks, where it is sometimes left by 
the retiring tide. Great numbers are, however, taken in order to be used as food, 
although not highly esteemed, and chiefly consumed by the poorer classes. The prin- 
cipal 0. fishery of Britain is on the Cornish coast, and it is not uncommon for a boat 
with three men to bring on shore from a ton to two tons as the produce of a night’s fish- 
ing, the C. being caught most readily during the night ; but there are banks off the 
French coast still more productive. Sand-launces, pilchards, etc., are used for bait. 
The C. is extremely voracious. 

CONGESTION may be defined to be “ excess of blood in the vessels of a part, with 
diminished motion of that blood.” The chief causes of congestion may be classed under 
the two heads of (1) congestion from venous obstruction, and (2) congestion from want 
of tone in the vessels. 

1. Congestion from venous obstruction is easily illustrated by tying up the arm, as is 
done before opening a vein, when the veins are compressed more than the arteries. If 
the ligature is kept on for a sufficient time, the veins swell, the fingers become red, and 
then livid, and the whole limb is .swollen. Cold applied to the surface of the body acts 
similarly on it, and contracts the veins more rapidly than the arteries, which lie deeper; 
and the purple color of the hands and face after exposure to coid shows the con- 
gested state of the capillaries. “ Congestions, ” says Dr. C. J. B. Williams, “are 
caused in external organs by an obstruction of the veins leading from them. Thus, 
congestion of the brain may be produced by a tight cravat or by a tumor pressing on 
the jugular veins. Efforts of straining, coughing, holding the breath, and asthmatic 
paroxysms which impede the flow of blood through the lungs, cause congestion in vari- 
ous parts. Tubercles in the lungs cause congestion of that organ. Obstruction to the 
transit of blood through the liver causes congestion in the abdomen, hemorrhoids, etc.” 
—Principles of Medicine, 2d ed., p. 180. 

2. Congestion from want of: tone in the vessels includes a numerous class of cases. In 
atony of the vessels generally, as in extreme debility, certain fevers, etc., there is gen- 
eral congestion of the parenchymatous organs— the lungs, liver, etc. — and the blood 
gravitates to the lowest parts, giving rise to what is termed hypostatic congestion of the 
posterior parts of the lungs, the skin of the back, etc. In other cases, the weakness is 
local, as when the feet swell after long standing, in consequence of over-distention of 
the veins. Similarly, a continued stooping posture may occasion headache, giddiness, 
and the other symptoms of congestion of the brain. Congestive affections of this kind 
are often mistaken for inflammation, and instead of being treated by tonics, are treated 
by depletion, which, although affording temporary relief, increases the evil. 

Another cause of congestion is over-excitement of the vessels, and this often occurs 
at an early stage of inflammation, or as a result of that process. 

We must pass over the symptoms and effects of congestion, because they vary very 
much according to the organ affected, and shall conclude with a few words on the gen- 
eral remedies for congestion. First in order, we must notice such as remove the cause, 
as the loosening of a ligature, or the removal of a tumor compressing veins, elevation 
of the head in affected brain, and the recumbent position in congestion of the hemor- 
rhoidal or uterine vessels. Pressure, by supporting the weak vessels, and friction, by 
increasing the onward movement of the blood "in the veins, are often of great use. Astrin- 
gents, such as solutions of alum, sulphate of zinc, tannin, oak-bark, etc., may be applied 
with advantage locally to certain parts, as the eye, throat, rectum, etc. ; and stimulants 
may be similarly used, as a capsicum gargle to a relaxed sorAthroat, Medicines of these 
classes may also be given internally. Thus, the principal action of bark, quinine, and 
arsenic in the cure of ague is supposed to lie in their reducing the great visceral conges- 
tion that is always present. A glass of strong hot brandy and water will often remove 
a congestive headache, and a stimulant draught will often relieve the pulmonary con- 
gestion which follows a fit of asthma. Various remedies are supposed to have a special 
power of removing the congestion of certain organs : thus, mercurials are recommended 
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for congestion of the liver; digitalis and cantharides for congestion of the kidneys; and 
squills, . benzoin, and the balsams for bronchial congestion. — For further details, the 
reader is referred to the excellent work of Dr. Williams, from which we have quoted. 

CONGESTION of BLOOD, also called fullness of blood, vascular turgescence, hyperse mia 
{hyper, excess; aima, blood), is a condition to which probably far too much importance 
has been attached by medical writers. Congestions are described as being either active 
or passive. But active congestions are always essentially parts of a further morbid pro- 
cess, such as inflammation (q.v.), tumor (q.v.), or softening of texture; while passive 
congestions are almost always determined by some mechanical cause of obstructed or 
retarded circulation. . It results from this view of its patholog} T , that congestion alone 
can hardly ever require treatment, or be anything else than one among other indications 
of disease. 


CON'GLETON, a market t. in Cheshire, picturesquely situated in a deep valley, on 
the Dane, .33 m. e. of Chester. It is a mile long, with many houses built of wood and 
plaster, and silk spinning and throwing, with manufactures" of silk ribbons, etc. There 
are coal-mines near. Pop. 71, 11,344. 

CON'GLETON, Henry Brooke Parnell, Lord, 1776-1842; son of John Parnell, 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer, and a descendant of Parnell the poet. For 35 years 
"he represented Queen’s co., Ireland, and Dundee, Scotland, in the English parliament. 
In 1841, lie was made baron Congleton, He is the author of the Primiples of Currency 
.and Exchange; The Penal Laws against Irish Catholics ; Paper Money , Banking , and 
Qmr-Tmdmg, etc. He became insane and committed suicide. 

CONGLOMERATE, or Plum-pudding Stone, a rock consistingof round, water-worn 
pebbles, compacted together into stone. • These pebbles consist of portions of hard rock, 
frequently of quartz. They can sometimes be traced to their parent rock. Their rub- 
bing and polishing must have been a work of considerable time, but their deposition in 
the beds in which they occur has been performed speedily, the materials having been 
brought together by a strong current. They are united together by a silicious, calcare- 
ous, or ferruginous cement, sometimes so loosely that they are easily separated by a 
slight blow from a hammer; at other times, the matrix is as hard as the pebbles which 
it contains, and clasps them so firmly that the rock breaks, as if it were a homogeneous 
mass. The pebbles vary in size, occasionally being several feet in diameter; but they 
are generally about the size of, or smaller than a walnut. 

CON GO, in the widest sense of the name, includes all the countries on the w. coast of 
Africa lying between the equator and lat. 18° s.; but more definitely the name is given 
to the territory lying between the rivers Dando and Congo, or Zaire. — The great central 
African river, the Congo, which Stanley has proposed to. call the Lhingstone , has of late 
usurped much of the interest formerly reserved for the Nile and its exploration. At its 
mouth on the Atlantic seaboard the Congo is an immense body of water, near 10 m. 
wide and over 160 fathoms in depth. Its upper course remained unknown till Mr. 
Stanley identified the Congo with the Lualaba, and so connected it immediately with 
the great system of lakes s. and w. of lake Tanganyika, and less directly with Tangan- 
yika (q.v.) itsell The former chain of lakes, examined by Livingstone in the hope 
that here he might finally fix the sources of the Nile, ■were long suspected to drain 
towards the Congo— a suspicion confirmed by Cameron. But Mr. Stanley and his fol- 
lowers, striking the Lualaba (known higher up as Chambezi and Luapula) at Nyangwe 
m Nov. , 1876, followed its course persistently in the face of enormous difficulties, fight- 
ing no less than 32 battles; till in Aug., 1877, he found it, after “ changing its name 
scores of times,” reach the Atlantic as Congo, Kwango, and Zaire. The Lualaba- Congo, 
interrupted to the n. of Nyangwe by cataracts and rapids, flows north ward from the 
lake region to about 2° n. of the equator (where it is already “ a broad stream, from % 
to 10 m. wide, studded with islands”); then its course changes to n.w., w., and finally 
to s.w. “ As the river runs through the great basin which lies between e. long. 26° and 
e. long. 17°, it has an uninterrupted course of 1400 m., with magnificent affluents, espe- 
cially .on the southern side. Thence, cleaving the broad belt of "mountains between the 
great basin and the Atlantic ocean, it descends by about 30 falls and furious rapids to 
the great river between the falls of Yellala and the Atlantic. The natives of the country 
of 0. and the bordering lands speak one copious and harmonious negro-language ; they 
are good-natured aii cl hospitable, but very indolent. Their Christianity, early derived 
from Portuguese missionaries, is of the most superficial kind. The pop. in the interior 
is supposed to be dense.— See Burton’s Two Trips to Gorilla Land (1876); 'Cameron’s 
Across Africa (1877); and Stanley’s Dark Continent (1878). 

CONGOON', or Eongun, a t. of Persia, on the Persian gulf, 130 m. s. of Shiraz. It 
has an excellent and safe ipadstead ; and both wood and water, which are generally 
scarce in the gulf , may be obtained here. Pop. 6,000. 

CONGO SNAKE, found in the s.w. United States. It lives in muddy places and 
feeds on small fishes and insects. It is sometimes 28 in. long; blue-black above, tinged 
with violet, the under-side dark purple. It is amphibious, and not venomous. 

CONGREGATION (Lat. con , together; grex, a flock), an assembly, generally a religious 
assembly ; in its most ordinary use, an assembly of Christians met in one place for wor- 
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ship. See Church. — In the Roman Catholic church, it often designates a sort of board', 
of cardinals, prelates, and divines, to which is intrusted the management of some 
important branch of the affairs, of the church. Thus the (J. of the Index examines books 
and decides on their fitness for general perusal. See Index. The G. .He Propaganda 
Fide consults as to the advancement of the Roman Catholic religion throughout the 
world. See Propaganda. The -C. of Helm inquires into the genuineness of supposed 
relics. The G. of the Holy Office takes cognizance of heresies, etc. Bee Inquisition. 
The 0. of Pates regulates the festivals and offices of new saints. There are numerous 
other congregations. 

CONGREGATIONALISM (Independents, ante), a church polity according to 
which any congregation of believers, associated for Christian worship and work, mutual 
edification, and the maintenance of Christian ordinances, is a church of Christ, subject 
to no ecclesiastical authority, though bound by the law of Christ to be in fellowship 
especially witli neighboring churches and generally with the whole body of believers. 
This system recognizes no church as statedly organized on any field wider than that 
of the* local community. If in the administration of its affairs the interests of other 
churches seem involved, or if it have vainly sought to settle serious difficulties within 
itself, it seeks the advice of neighboring churches in a council; but it is not hound to 
follow" such advice against its own deliberate and conscientious conviction of Christian' 
duty. The cases are, however, very rare in which the decision of a council is not found 
to be practically self-enforcing by moral pressure. A member whose rights are invaded 
by the action of the church, may request the church to join with him in calling a coun- 
cil to consider the case; if his request be disregarded, he may call an ex parte council. 
A council is always limited strictly by the letter-missive which convenes it. That is its 
charter, and it has no functions as to any case or question not distinctly specified 
therein. Each Congregational church frames or adopts its summary of doctrines, in 
accordance with its own interpretation of the Scriptures, elects its own pastor and other 
officers, admits. or rejects candidates for its membership, admonishes and rebukes offend- 
ers, and withdraws fellowship from them if they prove incorrigible. Every male mem- 
ber of full age has the right to vote in church affairs, and in some churches the right 
for women and minors to vote is admitted. The officers of a church are a pastor 
(usually the moderator in church meetings), and deacons in number as may be needed. 
A clerk, a treasurer, and needful committees may be appointed. The deacons serve at 
the communion table, care for the needy members, and are expected to aid the pastor 
in watching over all the interests of the brotherhood. In theory, their office involves the 
charge of the temporalities of the church, hut, practically their duties in this regard are 
in the bauds of a board of trustees appointed by the 4 4 society,” which provides for all 
the temporal affairs of the church. The deacons are elected sometimes for life, and 
sometimes for a period of time. The church has power to ordain its own minister if it 
see necessity so to do, but this is almost universally avoided as an irregularity, and when 
a pastor has been elected, his ordination is by a council of neighboring churches called 
for this purpose, and present by their pastors and delegates. The council examines 
the candidate as to his moral, spiritual, and intellectual qualifications, and, if it find him 
worthy, ordains or installs him by such religious services as to it may seem fit. These 
services usually embrace a sermon, a prayer of ordination, with laying on of hands, a 
charge to the pastor, with the right-hand of fellowship, and an address to the church 
and congregation. It occasionally happens that a council called to aid in the settlement 
of a minister fails to be satisfied with his fitness, and* therefore declines to act in induct- 
ing him into office. In such cases the church, in its discretion, either relinquishes the 
candidate, or (very rarely), continuing him in the pulpit, takes upon itself the responsibil- 
ity for whatever may be the effect of its action upon its standing and fellowship with 
other churches. 

Congregationalism, like every other church polity, may be associated with any form 
of theological doctrine. The Baptist, Unitarian, Universalist, and some other denomi- 
nations adopt the polity, though they do not take the name. The 44 Congregationalists” 
so called, and bearing this as their distinctive title, are clearly evangelical, and are 
deemed Calyinistic, though scarcely so except in a sense somewhat modified by modem 
thought, Their ecclesiastical polity, whose central principle is the independence of the 
local church under the law of Christ alone, tends to make subordinate questions of mere 
form or method, to keep open the path of free inquiry, and to foster the spirit of prog- 
ress^ while the moral influence of the great body of churches voluntarily associated in 
religious fellowship and for co-operation in Christian work, operates as a check, all the 
more powerful because unostentatious, upon hasty and ill-considered divergences from 
the old paths. 

It is claimed by Congregationalists that their system of government is in complete 
accord with that of the apostolic age, and conformed to the genius and spirit of Chris- 
t tianity ; but they do not trace it in direct historical line further back than the period of 
the Protestant reformation. Their theory is that Congregationalism is a return to the 
primitive order which had been rejected for the eeelesiastieism of Rome or of great 
national churches. John Robinson is generally regarded as the father of the system as 
revived in modern times, though doubtless he was only one of many founders. He was. 
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prominent among those who sought refuge in Holland from the persecutions of the 
church of England.. Settling first in Amsterdam in 1609, lie and his little flock after- 
wards removed to Leyden, where, with constant longings for their native land, 
they tasted the sweets of religious liberty. Seeing no prospect that the persecu- 
tion in England would cease in their time, and finding their situation not altogether 
pleasant among a people whose language and habits were different from their own, a 
large portion of the little company concluded to seek a permanent home in the wilder- 
ness of America. Having come to this resolution, they organized themselves as a 
church, and, with the blessing of their pastor, who expected to follow them at a later 
date, embarked on the Mayflower at Delft Haven in 1620. The little colony landed in 
Plymouth, on the coast of Massachusetts, where tli ey^ laid the foundations of a church 
and state joined together after the pattern of the Jewish theocracy, and it was not until 
after the colonies became independent of England that the ties "which bound the two 
were wholly severed. Robinson died before he could join the colony. The Plymouth 
church, formed in Holland, was the first in Hew England. The first church ever 
organized in Hew England was gathered at Salem, Mass., Aug. 6, 1629. The colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and New Haven were mainly composed, not of ‘‘Inde- 
pendents” like the Plymouth settlers, hut of “ Hon -conformists,” who did not at first 
contemplate a severance of their connection with the church of England, but sought 
chiefly the reform of that church in certain practices by them deemed idolatrous and 
popish. But the free air of the new world created in them a thirst for wider liberty, 
and the religious life of Hew England externally considered was soon molded to the 
form of Congregationalism. The idea of complete religious liberty, as now understood, 
was then hardly known in the world, certainly not accepted by any large party, and 
Congregationalism, wielding the civil authority, assumed for itself rights which it refused 
to dissenters. Thence the history of the colonial period of Hew England is not free from 
the stain of persecutions which no one at this day seeks to justify. Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Quakers, and others, felt the strong hand of civil and social proscription. The 
spirit of freedom, however, was even then working in the minds and hearts of many 
thoughtful men, and slowly preparing the way for the complete liberty, of religious 
belief and worship which is now the glory of the republic. The whole spirit and tend- 
ency of Congregationalism is universally admitted to be at war with persecution in all 
its forms. 

Congregationalists hold to no order in the ministry higher than that of the pastor of 
a local church. Religious fellowship among them finds expression in conferences 
formed of a number of . churches in a given neighborhood, and meeting at stated times 
for worship, mutual edification, and the promotion of missionary and benevolent work; 
in state associations or conferences composed of ministers and laymen delegated by the 
smaller conferences, and meeting annually; and, finally, of late, in a national council, 
meeting once in three years— an addition to the system favored by many, but gravely 
distrusted by some. None of these bodies have 'the least ecclesiastical authority or 
power. In the Congregational system, the society or parish, composed of the pew- 
holders and worshipers, whether members of the church or not, acts concurrently with 
the church in the settlement and dismissal of a pastor, and elects the trustees in whom 
the law vests the management of the church property. 

The forms of worship in Congregational churches are usually simple, varying, 
however, according to the taste of the pastor or the preferences of tlic congregation. 
There is general similarity, but no binding rule as to the parts or the order of service. 
Of late years the practice of responsive reading of selections from the Psalms, and of 
reciting in unison the Lord’s prayer, is gaining favor. The ordinances observed are 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. Infant baptism is generally practiced, but not; strictly 
enforced. Persons baptized .in infancy are admitted to the church like others with a 
public confession of Christ. The officiating minister, before the administration of the 
Lord’s supper, usually invites other than members of the local church to partake* 
expressing such invitation not in any prescribed form, but in terms more or less strict 
according to his own views or those of the church. In most instances the invitation is 
confined to members of evangelical churches, or churches of Christ in good and regular 
standing; in others it is so broad as to include all who love and follow Christ, whether 
members of a church or not. Differences like this illustrate the freedom and elasticity 
of Con gregationalism. 

Until within the last SO years Congregationalism was mainly confined to Hew 
England, making no effort for its own extension in the region beyond, and freely giving 
its force to the building up of other denominations; but it has recently made largo 
advances in the states of the north-west, in those of the Pacific coast, and even in the 
middle and southern states. The number of state organizations is 31; of churches 
A 620, with a total membership of 382,920; of ministers, 8,585. Benevolent contribu- 
tions of the churches in 1879, so far as reported, $1,098,691.43; home expenditures, 
$2,594,228.81. The national co-operative societies of the Congregationalists are the 
American hoard of commissioners for foreign missions, the American home missionary 
society, the American missionary association, American Congregational union, Con- 
gregational publishing society, American college and educational society, the western 
education society, and the American Congregational association. Humber of ordained 
U. K. IV.— 16 * 
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missionaries in foreign fields, 119. There are seven theological seminaries under Congre- 
gational control, with an aggregate of 298 students. The Congregational churches have 
always been noted for their high standard of ministerial education; and, during the? 
present century, for their earnestness and liberality in the work of missions among the 
heathen. 

CON0BE0A'TIOffALISTS. See Independents. 

OON&RESS, an assembly either of sovereign princes, or of the delegated representa- 
tives of sovereign states, for the purpose of considering matters of international interest 
Even in America, though the term has now a differentf meaning (see United States), if 
had a similar origin, the first C. being that of the delegates from the various British 
colonies, who met on the 7th Oct, 1765, for the purpose of considering their grievances. 
In like manner, in Belgium, on the 4th Oct., 1880, a 0. of deputies from the different 
provinces was held for the purpose of adjusting the new constitution. Previous to 
signing a treaty of peace, a meeting of plenipotentiaries usually takes place, to which the 
name of a 0. is sometimes applied, though it seems more properly to be reserved for 
those more important meetings at which extensive schemes of future policy are deter- 
mined on, and the balance of power amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To this class belonged the famous C. of Vienna in 1815; the 0. of Carlsbad in 1819, for 
regulating the affairs of Germany; the Paris C. at the termination of the Russian war of 
1854-56; the memorable 0. at Berlin after the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78; and many 
others. As the envoys to a C. are not sent to one sovereign in particular, a modification 
of the ceremonial recognized by the law of nations for the recognition of ambassadors 
takes place. There is no presentation of credentials, but in place of it an exchange of the 
full powers or warrants of the respective members. If a mediator has been appointed, it 
is to him that the letters of credence, and notes and counter-notes, are addressed, and by 
him that the negotiations are directed. There is scarcely any difference between a 0. 
and a diplomatic conference — such, for example, as that of London in 1826, for deter- 
mining the fate of Greece. 

CONGRESS, UNITED STATES, the only legislative body of the nation, is composed, 
of two houses: the senate, having two members from each state; and the house of 
representatives, having a membership based on population (see Apportionment Bills), 
though every state must have at least one member. Senators are chosen by the state 
legislatures, the two houses of a legislature holding a joint meeting or jointly voting on 
the same day ; elections are by ballot ; senators must be at least 80 years of age on taking 
their seats, and their term of office is six years. There being now (1880) 88 states, there 
arc 76 senators. They are paid $10,000 a year with a small allowance for stationery and 
mileage. The vice-president of the United States. is the presiding officer of the senate, 
{but he has no vote unless in the case of a tie. The senate lias equal power with the 
[house in legislation, except that bills for revenue purposes must originate in the latter 
body. The senate has the sole power of trying impeachments. When the president is 
impeached, the chief -justice of the United States supreme court must preside, and the 
vote of two thirds of the senators present is requisite to a verdict of conviction. The 
house of representatives now consists of 293 members, in the following numbers from 
the several states: New York 83, Pennsylvania 27, Ohio 20, Illinois 19, Indiana and 
Missouri 13 each, Massachusetts 11, Kentucky and Tennessee 10 each, Georgia, Iowa., 
Michigan, and Virginia, 9 each; Alabama, &orth Carolina, and Wisconsin, 8 each; 
New Jersey 7; Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, and Texas, 6 each; Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, and Connecticut, 4 each; Kansas, Minnesota, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
New Hampshire, 3 each; Florida and Rhode Island, 2 each; Colorado, Delaware, 
Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon, 1 each. The apportionment to follow the census of 
1880 will greatly change these numbers; the states w. of Ohio will have a very large 
increase, while the southern states must lose heavily, and some of the eastern states 
also may lose. Members of the house are chosen in separate districts by popular vote, 
and their term is two years. The house elects one of its number to be speaker, or pre- 
siding # officer. The course of legislation need not he explained. In case of a veto by 
the president, it requires a two-thirds vote in each house to re-enact the bill. Members 
of the house must be 25 years old. They are paid the same as senators. The whole 
number of members of the house has been regulated by the decennial apportionments as 
• follows: In 1789, 65 members; in 1793, 105 f 1803, l4l; 1818, 181; 1828, 213; 1838, 240; 
1848, 228; 1853, 234; 1863, 243; 1873, 298. Under the first apportionment there was 
one member to 30,000 citizens; under the last, one members to 181,425. 

COIT'GEEVE, William, the second son of Richard Congfeve, esq., of Congreve and 
S tret ton, was born about 1672, at Bardsey, Yorkshire. Educated at Kilkenny, and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he in 1688 returned to England, and was entered at the middle 
temple, but ’ he dose not seem to have taken kindly to law. h\s first publication was 
a novel, entitled Incoc/nita, or Love and Duly Reconciled, a performance which Dr. 
Johnson said :he would rather praise than read, but which has bV en neither read nor 
praised by succeeding critics. His first play, The Old Bachelor, wak produced at Drury 
Lane, when C. was in his 19th year, and its success was remarkaW e - Next year he 
came out with The Double Dealer, which was a comparative failure^ hut his comedy 
Love for Bane,, published in 1695, was a great success, and brought to Ijte author money 



The numbers considered must be whole numbers. When two numbers are C. to a 
third, either is ‘culled a residual of the other with respect to the third. C. numbers 
possess many curious properties, which have been applied by Gauss and other writers in 
the investigation of the properties of numbers. 

CO'NL or Cuneo, a province of Piedmont, Italy, on the French border; 3,050 sq.m.; 
pop. *73, 018,233. The surface is about equally divided between plains and hills. The 
province is watered by streams that run into the Po. The chief productions are wheat, 
corn, hemp, rice, and silk. The capital is the city of the same name. 

C02TI, or Citne'o, capital of a province of the same name in the kingdom of Italy, 
stands at the junction of the Stura and the Gesso, ki a pleasant, fruitful, and well-culti- 
vated district, 48 m. s.w. of Turin. Pop. *71, 11, 8(50. The principal street is handsome, 
with arched piazzas; and there are several large churches, convents, and palaces. Its 
chief manufactures arc silk and woolen cloth. Owing to its position on the road 
between Nice and Turin, it enjoys a brisk traffic, and is the entrepot for merchandise 
from Nice destined for Lombardy, Switzerland, and Germany. Two well-frequented 
fairs are held. 0. was once a fortified place, and had to undergo several sieges. After 
being taken and retaken, the victory of Marengo gave it into the hands of the French, 
who demolished the fortifications, and turned them into promenades, 

CONIC SECTIONS. See Cone, Circle, Ellipse, Parabola, and Hyperbola. 

CONIFERjE (Lat. cone-bearers), an important natural order of exogenous plants, 
containing the pines, firs, juniper, yew, etc.; agreeing with the other exogenous orders 
generally in the structure of the? stem and in the mode of vegetation, "but differing 
remarkably from most of them in having naked ovules— i.e., "ovules which are not 
enclosed in an ovary, hut are fertilised by the direct application of the pollen to the 
foramen, without the intervention of style or stigma — and upon this account separated 
from them, along with q/cudaccm { q.v.), by Lindley, Eudieher, and others, as a distinct 
class, under the name gym nogem gymntwperme. The flowers are unisexual, the male 
and female sometimes on the same, sometimes on separate plants; the male flowers have 
cither one stamen or one bundle of stamens, the anthers often crested; the female 
flowers are in cones or solitary; the place of ovaries is supplied by the flat scales of the 
cones, the ovules are usually in pairs on the face of the scales, either inverted or erect. 
The fruit Is either a cone— the scales of which sometimes become fleshy, and are incor- 
porated into a berry-like fruit— or a solitary naked seed. The seed has a hard crus- 
taceous integument; the embryo is in the midst of fleshy, oily albumen; the cotyledons 
are either two, or numerous and whorled. The mode of branching is peculiar, numerous 
buds proceeding from the side of the main stem, so as generally to form whorls of 


and- fame. The Mourning Bride , a blank-verse tragedy, written after the maimer of the 
old passionate masters, came out in 101)7. Its success was enormous, far exceeding that 
of his comedies, but it has long since fallen from its high estate. Two years after, be 
produced his comedy, entitled The Way of the World,, which failed completely, and 
disgusted him with the theater.. In other respects, G. was a fortunate man. He held 
various offices, which together yielded him an income of £1200. C. affected to despise 
his theatrical triumphs, and cultivated the modish airs of the fine gentleman, an eccen- 
tricity which laid him open to rebuke when he was visited by Voltaire. In his later 
days, he was afflicted by gout and blindness. He died 19th of Jan., 1729, at his house 
at Surrey street, in the Strand, London, at the age of 57, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, nobles supporting the pall. 

As a writer of comedies, O. takes a high place, but not the highest. His plots are 
intricate and confused, and his dialogue is defiled by all the grossness of his age. He 
has none of those touches of nature that make the whole world kin. The element in 
which he moves is intrigue. His world is composed of wives, gallants, and husbands; 
and the wives and the gallants are in a continued conspiracy against the husbands. 
What strikes the reader of these plays, is the superabundant wit. But there is no dis- 
crimination or, keeping in the brilliancy. The shoeblack is as witty as the hero. C. has 
so many good tilings to say, that he is glad to get a mouth to stick them in. He is the 
wittiest and the least amusing of writers. He has no heart, no generosity, no humor. 
His splendor is frosty, and the innumerable flashing points dazzle the eye, and make the 
brain ache. 


CONGREVE, Sir William, 1772-1828; the inventor of the congreve rocket, a native 
of Staffordshire, Eng. He had a commission in the artillery, and became Reut.gen. 
He was also a member of parliament, and author of an “ Elementary Treatise on the 
Mounting of Naval Ordnance, and a Description of the -Hydro-pnewimtic Lock. 

CONGREVE ROCKET. See Rocket. 

CONGRUOUS. In geometry, the term coiigruity is applied to lines and figures which 
exactly correspond when laid over one another. See Coincidence. 

In arithmetic, two numbers are said to be C., with respect to a third, when their 
difference is exactly divisible by it. Tims, 13 and 7 are C. with respect to 5, as 

12—7 27—12 

— r — = 1, and so are 27 and 12, as : — = 3. 

o 5 
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branches, which are generally almost horizontal in their direction, whilst the central 
vertical shoot runs up often with admirable straightness, and some of the C. attain u 
height unrivaled among other forest-trees, of which the WeUmgtotda (q.v.) of California 
affords the most noble example. The wood consists of punctated cells; the sides of the 
tubes or elongated cells which form it, and which are nearly of equal diameter, being 
marked by circular disks, which, when highly magnified, exhibit a small internal circle 
surrounded by a larger external one. This peculiarity of the wood of the 0, is important, 
as enabling us to recognize it in a fossil state, and to refer many fossils, particularly of 
the coal formation, to this order. The leaves of the C. differ very widely from those of 
the closely allied order cycadacew. Most oLtlie 0. have very narrow veinless leaves, so 
that the Germans call them needle-woods (bhidelhblzer) in contradistinction to the other 
European forest-trees, which they call leaf-woods (Laubhoizer). By far the greater 
number of them belong to the northern hemisphere. The C. are very long-lived; some 
of them are supposed to be capable of attaining an age of 2,ti00 or 8,000 years. When 
the stem of a coniferous tree is cut across, it does not sprout again from the root. The 
C., besides tile great usefulness of the timber of many, are remarkably productive of 
turpentines (q.v.) and resins (q.v.). Astringent substances are also found in their 
bark, and fixed oil in' their seeds. The seeds of some species of pine and pramtria are 
used as food. 

The C. are divided into— 1. Abietinem, having inverted ovules and woody cones, as 
the pines, firs, larch, cedar, araucaria, etc. 2. Gupressmew , with erect ovules, and 
either woody or fleshy cones, as the juniper, arbor-vita;, cypress, etc. 8. Taxi new, with 
solitary seeds, as the yew, gingko, etc. 4. Gnetacem , plants of comparatively humble 
growth, with jointed stems, often regarded as forming a distinct order. See Sea- 
ouape. Lindley and others also make "the taxine w a distinct order. See Yew. 

CO NIINE, or Conine, an alkaloid constituting the poisonous principle of poison 
hemlock; formula, C 8 HisN. It is an oily liquid, specific gravity 0.80, boiling at 888* 
F. • It lias a penetrating and repulsive odor, and a sharp taste. It is easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, hut slightly so in water. Its action is that of an acrid narcotic 
poison. In common -with" the seeds and leaves of the plant, the alkaloid is used in 
pharmacy as a narcotic. 

CONTNGTON, John, 1S25-69; a native of Lincolnshire, Eng., remarkable for pre- 
cocity, knowing the letters of the alphabet when he was but 14 mos. old, and reading 
well at 8-f years. He was educated at Oxford, and in 1854 was appointed to the newly 
founded chair of Latin literature in Corpus Christ! college. Among his works were 
translations of the Agamemnon and the Ghoephori of Eschylus; Virgil’s Eclogues and 
Georgies; the Odes of Horace; Virgil’s Eneid; the 12 last books of the Iliad; and the An 
Poetica of Horace. 

COMBOS' THE S, a tribe or section of the order of birds called insessores , and charac- 
terized by a strong conical bill, without notches. The feet are, in general, adapted for 
walking on the ground, as well as for perching. The bill varies much in its thickness, 
and those species in which it is thickest, in general feed most exclusively on seeds. 
The number of birds belonging to this tribe is very great; and the families differ much 
in many respects. Among them arc finches, sparrows, buntings, linnets, larks, plan- 
tain-eaiers, colies, crows, birds-of-paradise, starlings, and even hornbills. 

CQ'mUM. See Hemlock. 

C02I JUGAL BIGHTS. See Mabeiage. 

COHJUGrA TIOff (Lat. a connecting or yoking together), a term in grammar applied to 
a connected view or statement of the changes of form that a verb (q.v.) undergoes in its 
various relations. See Inflection. The forms usually included under' this - ’ term are 
those that serve to mark; 1. Person, or the distinction between the speaker, the spoken- 
to, and the spoken-about; as (I) write , (thou) writest , (he) writes. 2. Number; as (John) 
writes, (thpy) write. 8. Tense, or time;" • as --(I) 'vmtefwPoie; 1im6- written; will write. 4. 
Mood, or the manner in which the action is presented. When the action is simply 
asserted, it is the indicative mood, as (lie) wrote; when put as a supposition or condi- 
tion, it is the conditional mood, as, if he wrote . The potential mood expresses the power 
of doing the action, as, he can write; and the imperative commands the doing of it — 
write. The infinitive mood expresses the action without limitation of any kind — to 
write; as it makes no affirmation, it is, strictly speaking, not a verb, but a kind of 
abstract noun. The two participles, the one expressing die action as in progress (writ- 
mg), the other as completed {written), may be classed with the infinitive, as not affirming 
anything. In opposition to the infinitive and the participles, the other parts of the verb 
are called finite. 5. Voice , or distinction between active and passive (see Veiib); as 
(be) wrote (the letter), (the letter) was written (by him). 

In English, and in most modern Eurepean languages, the greater part of those dis- 
tinctions are indicated by separate words; in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, they wero 
nearly all indicated by prefixes and affixes, or other modifications of the word itself. 
The nature and origin of these modificalions are considered under the head Inflec- 
tion, All verbs do not take the same changes even in the same language. Although 
the affixes, e.g., may have originally been tbe^ same, yet they underwent, in course of 
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time, diffe>et,i kinds oi corruption or obliteration, depending upon the nature of the 
letters in the root verb. This leads to the verbs of a language being arranged in differ- 
ent classes or conjugations. In Latin, for instance, grammarians recognize four 
conjugations, and verbs that cannot he brought into any class are called irregular verbs. 

In English, there are two distinct types of the inflection of verbs ; thus, 1 love , becomes 
in the past tense, 1 loved , and in the passive voice, lam loved; while he shakes becomes 
M shook , and he was shaken. Verbs that, like love, take d (or; ed— sometimes t) in tljeir 
past tense and past panicipie, form one class orC. ; and those resembling shake ip 
their changes form another. The former class is by far the most numerous; but the 
latter includes the most commonly used and oldest verbs in the language. The mode 
of change seen in shake, shook, shaken, believed to be more ancient than the other, 
and is therefore called the old C., and sometimes the strong C., the other being the 
new or 'weak. The verbs belonging to tne old C. are all of Saxon origin, and are 
primitive or root verbs; while derivative verbs belong to the other class. Verbs of the 
weak 0. are pretty uniform in taking d or ed, although -after certain letters the <2 is of 
necessity pronounced as t, and is sometimes replaced by that letter in writing— dipt 
With regard to verbs of the strong 0., no rule can be given as to the change of 
vowel by winch the past tense is formed. It was made at first, no doubt, according 
to felt laws of euphony; and even yet a certain “method” may be discerned “ in 
their madness,” Thus: 

1. Rise, rose; smite, smote; ride, rode; drive, drove, etc. 

2. Cleave, clove; steal, stole; speak, spoke; tear, tore, etc. 

3. Swim, swam or swum; sing, sang or sung; ring, rang or rung, etc. 

Far further information on the 0. of English verbs, see Latham’s English Lan- 
guage, or Chambers’s InformaMon for the People (ed. 1874), vol. ii., art. “English 
Grammar.” ' 

CONJUGATION or 1 CELLS, a union of two distinct cells of a plant, in order to repro- 
duction. It has been observed only in the confermcm and diatomacem. Two cells 
come into contact, as by two filaments of a conferva being brought together, and little 
projections are formed from each, the points of which are absorbed, and thus a tube 
is formed, through which one of the cells empties itself into the other. The latter then 
becomes a mother-cell, and produces spores. 

CONJUNCT and CONFIDENT. See Insolvency. 

CONJUNCTION, in astronomy, is one of the aspects" (q. v.) of the planets. Two 
heavenly bodies are in 0. when they have the same longitude — that is, when the same 
perpendicular to the ecliptic passes through both. If they have, at the same time, the 
same latitude — that is, if they are both' equally far n. or s. of the ecliptic— they 
appear from the earth to be in the same spot of the heavens, and to cover one another 
The sun and moon are in 0. at the period of new moon. In the case of the inferior 
planets, Mercury and Venus, there is an inferior 0. when the planet is between the 
earth and the sun, and a superior when the sun is between the earth and the planet. 
In general, a heavenly body is in G. with the sun when it is on the same side of the 
earth and in a line with him; and it is in opposition to the sun when it is on the opjx>- 
site side of the earth, the earth being in a line between it and the sun. Planets are 
invisible when in 0. with the sun, except in rare cases when an inferior planet.- passes 
over the sun’s disk, and may be seen as a speck on his surface. Conjunctions arc either 
geocentric or heliocentric, according as they are actually witnessed from the earth, or as 
they would he witnessed if observed from the sun. In observing a 0. from the earth’s 
surface, it is usual to reduce the observation to what it would be if made from the 
earth’s center. By this means, the exact times of G. are more accurately fixed, and the 
observations of one astronomer made available to every other, wherever he may be on 
the earth's surface. Grand conjunctions are those where several stars or planets are 
found together. The Chinese history records one in the reign of the emperor Tehuen- 
hiu {2514-2430 a a), which astronomers calculate to have actually taken place. 

CONJUNCTIONS, one of the “parts of speech,” or classes, into which grammar 
rians divide words. C. serve the purpose of connecting sentences, parts of sentences, 
and single words; as “Day ends, and night begins. William and John learn. Latin. 
Charles and James carried the basket between them,” In the first sentence, and con- 
nects two separate affirmations into one compound sentence. The same is true in the 
second— the separate affirmations being “William learns Latin,” and “John learns 
Latin.” In the third sentence, and conned, s only the two words, “ Charles” and “James,” 
as it cannot be affirmed of either of them alone that he “carried the basket,” In most 
cases, however, it can be shown that, logically at least, two affirmations are involved, 
and that the conjunction really connects" the affirmations. It is not easy to distinguish 
C. from adverbs! In fact, 0. were all originally other parts of speech; and the greater 
part of them are still really adverbs, and owe their conjunctive effect to their significa- 
tion as adverbs. In and and but , whatever may have been the original meaning, we 
now attend only to the conjunctive effect; or is a shortened form of the pronominal 
adjective other; and nor is or with the negative prefixed. In such a sentence as, “I 
believe that you are wrong,” that is the demonstrative pronoun, equivalent to— I believe 
viz., “you are wrong.” This is clearly seen in the corresponding words in other 
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languages: Ger. class, Fr. que, Lat. quod (for the relatives were originally demonstrative 
pronouns). All the rest might be called adverbial C. or conjunctive adverbs. Ex., 
“He is industrious ; therefore lie is happy”— that is, “he is happy for that” This 
adverb, or adverbial phrase, expressive of the cause of the happiness, by referring us 
back for its meaning to the former assertion, has the effect of connecting the two asser- 
tions in the mind. Again, “The messenger arrived while he was speaking.” Here while 
is equivalent to at the time at which (he was speaking). As an adverbial phrase, this 
simply indicates the time of the act of “arriving;” but as it also expresses that the speak- 
ing was going on at the same time, it thus conjoins the two assertions. 

The most important distinction among C. will be seen in the following pair of sen- 
tences: 

The sun went clown, and the moon rose. 

The moon rose, as the sun went down. 

The first (compound) sentence contains two simple sentences or assertions, linked 
together, yet each standing on an independent footing; the two are joined on terms of 
equality, and are therefore said to be co-ordinate, and the conjunction is called a co-or- 
dinating conjunction. In the second sentence, the last clause, though a grammatical 
sentence, contains no logical proposition, no assertion made for its own sake, but merely 
states a fact as a modifying circumstance with regard to the assertion contained in the 
first clause. The sentence of the second clause is therefore s ubordinate to Unit of the 
first, and the conjunction that marks the relation, a subordinating conjunction. The 
chief co-ordinating C. are : 

1. And, also, likewise, not only— hut, partly— partly, first— then, further. All these are 
used to tack on sentences whose sense accords with, or adds to, the effect of what goes 
before. Hence they might he called cumulative conjunctions. The following (2) mark 
various degrees of opposition in the sense or effect of the sentences, and might be called 
adversative conjunctions. These terms seem preferable to conjunctive and disjunctive , 
generally used. 

t Ul) Not— but, else, otherwise (exclusive). 

2. \ {b.) Either — or, neither — nor (alternative). 

{ (c.) But, only, yet, still, at the same time, nevertheless. 

3. Therefore, wherefore , for, thus, consequently, heme, accordingly, so, so that (Cause 
and effect.) 

All other C. may be classed as subordinating, such being their usual function. 
Those in most common use are: Although, as, as well as, so — as, as — as, because, if lest, 
tince, than, that, in order that, though, unless, whether, when, before, after, while, . 

COYJUYCTLY and SEYEBAILY, in the law of Scotland, corresponds to jointly and 
severally in England, and denotes a form of obligation by which each of several obli- 
gnnts becomes bound for the whole. The creditor in such circumstances has his option 
either to exact the obligation proportionately from each of the co-obligants, or to select 
one of them, and exact the whole from him, leaving him to seek his relief against the 
others. 



COY JURDTG. See Magic, Incantation. 

CONKLING, Roscoe, b. in Albany, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1829. He was bred to the law, 
and settled in Utica in 1840. Twelve years afterwards he was chosen mayor of the 
city. In the same year he was elected a member of congress, and was returned three 
time afterwards, serving in the house from 1SG1 to 1807. In 1867, he was elected U. S. 
senator, and re-elected in 1879. He is a remarkably facile and commanding orator, and 
has for several years been the recognized leader of the republican party in the state. 

COYK, Loijgii, a lake in the n. of Mayo co., Ireland, and with Lough Guilin (from 
which it is separated by a narrow neck or land), 13 m. long, and 1 to 3 broad. It lies 
in a wild romantic region of bills, glens, rocky slopes, precipices, broken ground, and 
begs. It contains isles, has bold shores, and is* 40 ft. above the sea. 

COYNARA’CEJE, a natural order of dicotyledonous or exogenous plants, consisting of 
trees and shrubs, sometimes climbing, with compound alternate leaves, destitute of 
stipules ; the flowers in racemes or panicles. Resinous juices do not occur in this order. 
Forty or fifty species are known, all tropical. The best known product of this order is 
the beautiful wood called Zebra Wood, the wood of a large tree which grows in Guiana, 
omphalobium lemherti. The fruit of some species of omphalobium is eaten; the eatable 
part is the fleshy aril. 

COY'YAUGHT, the westmost and smallest of the four province sof Ireland. It is 
hounded n. and w. by the Atlantic ; e. by Ulster and Leinster, from the latter of which 
it is separated by the Shannon; and s. by Munster. It contains the counties of Galway, 
Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo. Greatest length from n. to s., 105 m. ; great- 
est breadth, not including A chil island, 92 miles. Area, 6,863 sq. miles. Along the w. 
coast are manfine bay ys and harbors. The country, especially in the w,, is mountain- 
ous and rugged, remarkably grand and picturesque. (For detailed information, see the 
respective counties.) The people are still almost purely Celtic. In the times of thfe 
Irish pentarchy, the O’Connors were kings of Connaught. In 1590, the province was 
divided into six counties, the five above mentioned, with Clare (which was afterwards 
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joined to Munster). . It then lost its independence, and came under English adminis- 
tration. From famine and emigration, the pop. of 0. have been diminished by more 
! - than one third since 1841; It was, in 1841, 1,420,705; in 1851, 1,012,479; in 1861, 919,- 

185; and in 1871, only 846,218. 

CONNEAUT', a village in Ashtabula co., Ohio, 2 m. s. of lake Erie near the Penn- 
sylvania-line ; pop. ’70, 1168. There is a good harbor on the lake, and the Lake Shore 
railroad passes through, the village. Conneaufc is noted as the landing place of the first 
white settlers of northern Ohio, in 1796. 

CONNECTICUT'^ the largest river to the e. of the Hudson in the United States, rises 
on the s. border of Lower Canada, near lat. 45° n., and, after a fall of 1600 ft. and a 
! s.s.w. course of at least 400 m., enters Long Island sound in lat. 41° 16' north. With 

\ the exception of the state of Maine, it may be said to he the chief artery of the whole of 

; New England, separating New Hampshire on the e. from Vermont on the w., and after- 

j wards crossing successively Massachusetts and the state of its own name. It is naviga- 

; hie up to Hartford, a distance of 50 m,, for a draught of 8 ft. ; and up to Middletown, 

I which is 10 m. nearer the sea, for a draught of 10 ft.; while, with a few subsidiary 

canals, it carries barges of 8 or 10 tons fully 200 m. above the former city. The C. has 
| many nlhivml intervals on its banks, which, being generally inundated in the spring, are 

\ remarkable for their fertility. The stream is famous both for the quantity aiid the 

i quality of its shad; ami its valley, about 40 m. wide, presents a considerable variety of 

\ romantic scenery. 

1 CONNECTICUT, the most south-westerly state-of Hew England in the United States, 

and one of the original members of the great confederacy, is situated in lat. 41° to 42° 8' 
i n., and long. 7U 55' to 78 1 50' west. Area, 4,750 sq. miles. Between 1790 and 1870, the 

; inhabitants had increased from 288,141 to 537,454— -being on the average an advance of 

barely 14 percent per annum. A result so anomalous, where the general population 
doubles itself in a quarter of a century, is creditably explained by the fact that to all the 
new states of the union 0. has uniformly been a nursery of educated men of every class 
—of merchants and agriculturists, of lawyers and statesmen. According to the census 
of 1870, the state, besides its two senators in the upper house of congress, sends four 
representatives to the lower, appointing, as the sum of both, six presidential electors. 
Under the existing constitution, which superseded the charter of Charles II. only in 
1818, the local authorities are a governor, a lieutenant-governor, a senate of 18 to 24 
members, an assembly of 237 representatives, and a supreme court. Between 1850 and 
1870, the assessed value of taxable property, personal as well as real, appears to have 
risen from $119,988,672 to $425,438,287. Respectively to the w. and e. of Connecticut 
river are the llousnlonic and the Thames, of which the former is navigable 12 m, 

I upwards, and the latter 14. Many smaller streams afford valuable water-power. Besides 

the New Haven and Farmington canal, 10 m. in length, 0. is traversed in almost every 
direction by railways. The chief towns are Hartford, Hew Haven, Bridgeport, New 
Lomlqn, and Norwich — the second and fourth being the principal ports, and all of them 
being accessible from the sea. The colleges are three in number; and the schools of 
every grade may stand a comparison with any in the union. The soil is better fitted for 
pasturage ^ ban for tillage. The minerals are iron, plumbago, marble, and freestone. 
The staple product ,ons are butter, cheese, wool, maize, oats, barley, wheat* flax, hemp, 
\ tobacco, a*\u cider. There are 111 establishments for the manufacture of cotton goods, 

the products of which in 1870 amounted in value to $14,026,834, a total exceeded by 
only four other states in the union. 

I t CONNECTTCU r (ante), (from the Indian name of the river, Quon-ek-ta-knt, mean- 

ing “ long river”); *vnc of the original 18 states. The region was first explored by the 
•I Butch from Hew A msterdam (New York), but they made iio settlement tint ii 1688, when 

'r they built a fort cal ed the “ house of hope,” on the site of the present city of Hartford, 

* purchasing the lane- from the Indians. An English patent covering all the territory n. 

\ and s. from some distance above Montreal to near Philadelphia, and running from the 

j Atlantic ocean west yard an indefinite distance to the “ great south sea,” had been granted 

{ in 1620 to the New 3 ingland proprietors, and these proprietors in 1631 made a grant of ter- 

| ritotv 120 m. wide along the coast from Narragansett river s. toward Virginia and w. to 

I the Pacific. When the English undertook to settle in 1683, the Dutch threatened war, but 

if finally sold them tho ‘ ‘ house of hope,” and Connecticut became freely opened to the New 

| Englanders, who made their first permanent stand at Wethersfield in 1636, though a 

] small party of them had previously established a trading-house at Windsor. In 1638, 

j Kav. John Davenport led a company of emigrants and settled at New Haven, and very 

f s <>on there we»e white settlements at Hartford, Windsor, Say brook, and some other 

I places. In 1687, the new towns threw off the New England government and set up for 

| themselves, arid the next year the New Haven colony joined the others. In the same 

year there was a, short war with the Pequot Indians, who were defeated, and the tribe 
| completely broken up. In 1602, a new charter was granted to John Winthrop by 

j Charles IX, and very soon all the settlements •were united under one government, New 

| Haven, however, standing out for a considerable period. We should mention that as* 

I early as 1639, a constitution had been adopted at Hartford, now referred to as “ the 

I first one Written out as a complete form of civil order in the new world, and embody- 
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ingall t-lie essential features of the constitutions of the American states, and of the 
republic itself, as they exist at the present day.” Under this constitution, until 1661, 
the only recognized authority was the supreme power of the common wealth, and the 
people were practically independent. The charter granted by Charles II. was so near 
to our system of government that no important changes were needed when Connecti- 
cut became a member of the union— in fact, the organic law of the first settler^ was not 
much altered until the adoption of a new constitution by the state in 1818. James II. 
made strenuous efforts to revoke all the New* England charters, and in 1687, sir Edmund 
Andros, whom James had made governor of all New England and New York, appeared 
in Hartford during the session of the assembly and demanded the desired document; 
but upon search it was not to be found, and is believed to have been hidden away in 
the hollow of a tree .which- was famous afterward as the c ‘ charter oak.” James; was 
driven from the throne in 1689, and the Connecticut colonial government renewed its 
complete authority. : 

From the union of the early settlements until 1701, Hartford was the seat of govern- 
meut ; after that New Haven shared the honor; and the law making both state capitals 
continued until 1874, the legislature meeting twice in each year, in May in one city 
“ and in Oct. in the other, until 1818, and then yearly in the cities alternately until 1874, 
when, by vote of the people, Hartford was made the legal capital. The* colony was 
active in the early Indian and the French wars, and among the most zealous in the 
war of the revolution, its legislature having early in June, 1776, instructed its delegates 
in the continental congress to propose, in substance, the famous declaration that was 
made on the 4th of July. The settlers of Connecticut were mainly Puritans, and had 
ail the religious earnestness of their age. Though they did not go to the- extreme of 
burning witches and persecuting Quakers, their laws were strict, of which occasion was 
taken to attribute to them the whimsical code known as the “blue laws,” a code 
which never existed except in a malignant history written by Samuel Peters, an Epis- 
copal minister who adhered to the tories during the revolution. During the revolu- 
tion, gen. Washington relied much upon Jonathan Trumbull, then governor of the 
colony, a wise and excellent counselor, whom Washington addressed as “ Brother Jona- 
than.” Reminiscences of the original grants to Connecticut long remained. The exten- 
sion ■westward to the “great southern ocean,” gave Connecticut a strip of land 60 m. wide 
to the Pacific; and these claims were recognized in western New York and northern 
Ohio, but long before the land became of great value, amicable arrangements were 
made and the claim's of Connecticut were relinquished. The portion in Ohio was over 
8,600,000 acres, and is still known as the “western reserve.” During the second war 
with Great Britain, Connecticut was the stronghold of those who opposed the war, and 
the “Hartford convention,” held by leading federalists, led to the downfall of the 
party, and the name of the assembly was for half a century used as an opprobrious 
term. It is now generally conceded that this opprobrium was without just cause. In 
the rebellion, Connecticut did her full share for the support of the government, fur- 
nishing 50,000 men, and contributing money freely. 

Connecticut is one of the smallest of the states, its area being only 4,674 sq.m., 
lying between 41 6 and 42° n., and about 71° 50' to near 73° w.; with Massachusetts on 
the n., Rhode Island on the e., New York on the w., andLong Island sound on the south. 
In shape it is nearly a parallelogram of about 90 by 50 miles. The whole state lies on 
the s. slope of the New England hill region, and is hilly, though with no very high sum- 
mits. The highest elevations are in the n.w. portion of the state. The largest river is 
the Connecticut, with a varying width, but usually not far from a quarter of a mile, and 
navigable to Hartford, 50 m. from the sound, into which it empties. Its course presents 
a series of beautiful views. The chief affluent of the Connecticut in the state is the 
Tunxis. In the e. part of the state is the Thames, formed by the Shetucket, the Yanlic, 
and the Quinnebang; it is navigable to Norwich. In the w. are the Housatonie and the 
Naugatuck, its affluent- the Housatonie being navigable to Derby, where the Naugatuck 
comes in. Smaller streams furnish abundant water-power. There are no large” lakes. 
The Blue Hills' of Southington, a part of the Holyoke range from Massachusetts, and 
the Housatonie Hills, are the prominent elevations. 

Connecticut is not conspicuous for mineral wealth. Gold is unknown, and silver is 
found only in minute quantities in other ores. Copper mines were once of some con- 
sequence, but are unimportant since the working of the rich deposits at lake Superior. 
Iron is abundant, and has been worked for more than a century. Lead with slight 
traces of silver has been tried, but its working is not profitable. Marble and limestone 
are abundant and of excellent quality, and there are vast deposits of freestone, which is 
sent in immense quantities for building to New Y ork and other cities. There are also 
flagging and tiling slates, clay of all kinds, granite, gneiss, and sulphate of barytes in 
great abundance. Some mineral springs are known, but none have become especially 
famous. Timber was formerly plentiful in Connecticut, and there are yet left oak, 
hickory, tulip, chestnut, ash, maple, birch, beech, and some other useful trees. Pine 
and hemlock are nearly gone. Wild grapes and berries are plentiful. The wild deni- 
zens of the forest, such as bears, panthers, and wolves, long ago disappeared. A few 
foxes remain; rabbits are] in abundance, also squirrels, woodchucks, muskrats, moles, 
and the Norway and water rats.' Now and then an eagle is seen; hawks, crows, ravens. 
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and owls are found, with gulls along the shore; song birds are numerous; game birds, 
grouse and woodcock are increasing* under the protection of law ; snipe and wild ducks 
and geese are abundant. Of fish, Connecticut has immense quantities, among* the most 
valuable being shad, black, blue, rock, bass, pickerel, perch, sheepshead, weakfish, and 
catfish.' Attention has been given recently to the cultivation of salmonl Moll asks and 
shellfish are very abundant, and great quantities are sent to the markets of large cities. 
Venomous snakes are scarce. The climate of Connecticut is severe, like that of ali 
Now England.^ Spring opens rapidly in April, cold weather comes about mid- Novem- 
ber, and the winters are usually severe, snow being generally several, inches deep, except 
near the coast, for many weeks at a time. The summers are correspondingly warm; 
the brief autumn is very pleasant, though often foggy. Swamps and marshes do not 
abound, and miasmatic diseases are almost unknown. 

/;/The state excels in variety and extent of manufactures. Agriculture is a large 
interest, however, and good crops are raised in the numerous valleys, while the uplands 
furnish excellent pasturage and cheap fuel. The principal fruits are apples, pears, 
grapes, and berries; and the chief crops arc hay, oats, rye, corn, tobacco, and potatoes. 
The tobacco is of a superior kind, the leaves being excellent, for “ wrappers” of cigars. 
Dairy products are also among farming resources. The farms are usually small, 
averaging in 1870 about 00 acres of improved land each. For many years the sons of 
native farmers have sought homes in the west, and a considerable portion of the land in 
Connecticut is now in possession of emigrants from foreign countries. In point of value, 
woolens stand first among the manufactured goods; then cotton, hardware, iron-work, 
machinery, paper, india-rubber, wheeled vehicles, sewing-machines, hats, caps, silks, 
fire-arms, and cutlery. Though the smallest of the states except Delaware and Rhode 
Island, Connecticut stands eighth in the value of manufactured products. Clocks from 
Connecticut of all sizes and prices are scattered all over the world. In 1870, the value 
of clocks made in the United States was returned at $2,509,048, of which $2,245,043 
was from this state. 

Connecticut has four ports of entry on the sound — Stonington, New London, New 
Raven, and Fairfield; and on the river, Middletown. Foreign commerce is small, and 
these ports are not important. 

There were issued in Connecticut Jan. 1, 1879, 110 newspapers and periodicals — 14 
daily, 4 semi-weekly, 80 weekly, 8 bi-weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 0 monthly, 1 bi-monthly, 
and 1 quarterly. The school age is 4 to 10 years, and the number between these ages 
in 1878 was 188,407, of whom 119,823 were enrolled in schools; average attendance, 
77,218; school days, 178; teachers, 2,711; fund, $2,791,998; income from all sources, 
$1,509,15!); expenses, $1,500,177. There is a normal school at New Britain wilh 18 
male and 122 female students, and two training schools in New Haven wilh 1000 pupils* 
Yale college, non-sectarian, though, historically affiliated with the Cougregationalists, 
stands at the head of the higher institutions, with 97 professors and 1020 students. 
Trinity college at Hartford (Prot. Bp.) had at last report 15 instructors and 110 students; 
and Wesleyan university (Mefch. Ep.) at Middletown had 17 professors and 168 pupils. 
The Yale divinity 'school (Cong.) had 11 professors and 107 students; the Berkeley 
divinity school at Middletown (Prot, Ep,), 7 teachers and 27 students; and the theo- 
logical institute of Connecticut at Hartford (Cong.), 9 instructors and 88 students. The 
Sheffield scientific school (Yale college) had 26 instructors and 198 pupils; the medical 
departmantof Yale, 11 teachers and 00 students; and the Yale law school, 10 teachers 
and 59 pupils. The latest addition to Yale is the professorship of Chinese language and 
literature. Both sexes are admitted to the Wesleyan university. 

_ Besides abundant steam navigation on the rivers and the so'und, Connecticut has 21 
railroads within or passing through her territory. The principal are the Hartford, 
Providence, and Fishkill, from Waterbury to Providence, H, L, 1221 rn. ; New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford, Springfield, Mass, to New York, 123 m,, with branches; 
New London Northern, from New London to Miller’s Falls, Mass., 100 m. ; New Haven 
and Northampton, from Now Haven to Williamsburg, Mass., 84 tiu ; Housatouic, from 
Bridgeport to Mass, state line, 74 in.; Norwich and Worcester, from Norwich to 
Worcester, 59} m. ; Naugatuck, from Naugatuck to Winsted, 564 m. ; Boston and New 
York air line, from New Haven to Wiliimuntic, 50 m. ; Shore line, from New Haven to 
New London, 50 m. ; Connecticut Western, from Hartford to New York state line, 68| 
m. ; Connecticut Valley, from Hartford to Fenwick and Saybrook, 461 m.; Shepaug, 
from Litchfield to Hawleyville, 321 m, ; Danbury and Norwalk, from Danbury to South 
Norwalk, 24 m.; Connecticut Central, from East Hartford to Mass, state line, 20£ m.; 
and seven roads from 18 m. to 2} m. long. 

The rights of women in Connecticut are well guarded. Real estate acquired by a 
married woman’s services, or conveyed to her for a consideration, may be held for her 
own use. The husband is trustee of a wife’s personal estate, which upon his death falls 
to her or her devisees, legatees, or heirs, as though she had never been married; and 
married women may convey by devise the same as single persons, except that a husband 
(if he have not abandoned her) must unite in conveying by deed. Divorce may be had for 
fraudulent contract, adultery, desertion, and neglect of duty for three years "(the person 
not heard of), for seven years’ habitual intemperance, cruelty, for imprisonment for 
life, and for certain crimes. The constitution of Connecticut is almost the same as in 
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other northern, states, providing for distinct legislative, executive, and judicial officers. 
The governor must he 30 years of age, or over; is chosen annually, and is paid a salary 
of $2,000. His veto may be overcome by a majority in each house. The general assem- 
bly consists of a senate of 21 members, and a house of representatives according to popu- 
lation, districts being changed by tlie legislature after every federal census. Every town 
incorporated before 1785 has two members, and every later town one member. _ Each 
member is paid $300 per year. All elections are by ballot, and voters must be citizens 
21 years old or over, and able to read any article in the United States constitution. The 
pardoning power is in the general assembly. The judiciary is a supreme court of 
errors, consisting of a chief and four judges; a superior court of six judges, together 
with the live of the court of errors; five courts of common pleas, each with one judge; 
special courts for certain cities; and justices of the peace. The higher judges are 
chosen by the assembly for eight years, and are disqualified on reaching 70 years of age; 
salary $1,000. Provision is made in the constitution for free schools, to support which 
there is an ample fund which was set apart when the state sold her claim to the western 
reserve in Ohio. Connecticut lias four members of congress and six electoral votes. 
For president, her votes have been: 1780 (7 votes), Washington 7, Adams 5, Samuel 
Huntington of Conn. 2: in 1792 (9 votes), all for Washington and Adams; in 1796, 
Adams 9, Thomas Pinckney 4, John Jay 5; in 1800, all for Adams and Pinckney; in 1804 
(when president and vice-president were first separately voted for), Charles C. Pinckney 
and Rufus King; in 1808, Pinckney and King; in 1812, George Clinton and Jared 
Ingersoll; in 1816, Rufus King, and for vice-president, James Ross of Pa. 5, and John 
Marshall of Va. 4; in 1820, Monroe and Tompkins; in 1824 (only 8 votes), J. Q. Adams 
and Andrew Jackson; in 1828, Adams and Richard Rush; in 1832, Henry Clay and 
John Sergeant; in 1836, Van Buren and R. M. Johnson; in 1840 (only 6 votes), Harrison ’ 
and Tyler; in 1841, Clay and Frelingimysen ; in 1848, Taylor and Fillmore; in 1852, 
Pierce and William R. King; in 1856, Fremont and Dayton; in 1800, Lincoln and Ham- 
lin; in 1864, Lincoln and Johnson; in 1868, Grant and Colfax; in 1872, Grant and Wil- 
son; in 1876, Hayes and Wheeler. The chief officers of the general government from 
Connecticut have been a secretary of the treasury, two secretaries of war, four post- 
master-generals, one attorney-general, one supreme court justice, three presidents pro 
tern, of the senate, and one speaker of the house. (For latest statistics, sec Appendix.) 

CONNER, David, 1792-1856 : b. Penn. He entered the United States navy in 1809 
as midshipman, and was in the action (Feb. 24, 1813) when the American Hornet 
captured and sunk the British Peacock. In 1815, in the action between the 
Hornet and the Penguin , he was dangerously wounded. He became commander 
in 1825, and eapt. in 1835. During the war with Mexico, be was on blockade duty 
in the gulf. After the war he was in command of the Philadelphia navy -yard. 

CONNOISSEUR (Fr.), the French term by w hich we commonly designate persons 
who, without being themselves artists, are supposed to possess a discriminating knowl- 
edge of the merits ' of works of art. They are called by the Italians cognoscenti. Bee 
Dilettanti. 

CONOID, a solid formed by the revolution of a conic section round its axis; such are 
the sphere, paraboloid, ellipsoid, and hyperboloid. 

CON'OLLY, John, 1794-1867; a native of Lincolnshire, England. He studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, and practiced at Chichester and Stratford-on-Avon. In 1827, lie 
was appointed professor of the practice of physics in University college, London. His 
most noteworthy work was done some years afterwards, by carrying out on a large scale 
the principle of non-restraint in the treatment of the insane. He also wrote much upon 
insanity and its treatment. 

CON ON, an Athenian gen., and one of the ten general officers who superseded 
Alcibiades, 400 b.c. In 405, the Athenian fleet was surprised by Lysander at /Egos- 
potami, and Conon fled to his friend Evagoras, king of Cyprus. On the outbreak of 
the war between Sparta and the Persians, lie obtained with Pharnabazus joint corn- 
rnstnd of a Persian fleet. With this fleet, in 394, lie defeated the Lacedaemon ans near 
Cnidus, and thus deprived them of the empire of the sea, and finally completed his 
Services to his country by restoring the long Walls and fortications of the Piraeus. 
v CONQUEST. In the law of succession in Scotland, heritable property acquired dur- 
ing the Fife-time of the deceased, by purchase, donation, or excambion, is called C„ in 
opposition to that to winch lie has succeeded, which is called heritage. In the event of 
one dying intestate leaving only brothers, but brothers both older and younger than 
himself, or of his leaving uncles both older and younger than his father, or the" issue of 
such brothers or uncles, these two kinds of property took different lines of succession, 
the heritage descending to the younger brothers or uncles, the C. ascending to the elder 
brothers or uncles. This was abolished in 1874. C. , in a marriage-contract, merely 
means the difference between the possessions of the husband before and after marriage, 
allowance being made for the increased expenditure; or that by which helms been made 
richer (fooupletior). Such property is frequently settled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the marriage. 

CONRAD, See Konrad. 
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CONRAD, Robert T., 1810-58; b. Philadelphia; a lawyer and author. While a 
student he wrote Conrad of Maples, a tragedy successfully represented in many cities. 



> published a volume of poems. 

CONKING, Hermann, 1 GOG-81 ; a native of Friesland, studied at Leyden, and was 
professor of medical science, philosophy, political science, and jurisprudence at Helm- 
stedt. He was also privy councilor to the duke of Brunswick, and confidant of the 
German emperor. He was a voluminous writer on history, law, science, and theology. 
Elsie Sophie, his daughter, became distinguished as a poet. 

CONSAL'VI, Eroole, Cardinal, a distinguished reformer of abuses in the papal 
states, was b. at Koine, June 8, 1757. He was made cardinal and secretary of state by 
pope Pius VII., and in this capacity concluded the concordat with Napoleon in 1801. 
His stanch maintenance of the rights of his own sovereign against the insidious encroach- 
ments of France offended Napoleon, who in 1806 demanded his removal from office; 
and the pope at last unwillingly consented, on the desire of C. himself, who was anxious 
that peace should continue. He was, however, again employed in 1815 in all the trans- 
actions between Rome and Paris, and also in settling the internal affairs of the papal 
states. In the latter, capacity, he reformed numerous abuses; and the measure known 
as the motu propria, introduced by him in 1816, suppressed all monopolies, feudal taxes, 
and exclusive rights. He was a liberal patron of science, but especially of the tine arts, 
and employed his leisure in the study of literature and music. In diplomacy, lie dis- 
played great address, and was generally successful. He died in Koine, January 24, 
1824. 

C0NSANG1IXNTTY is relationship by blood, as distinguished from affinity (q.v.), or 
•.■■connection by marriage. 0. is either direct or. lineal — that is to say, in a line constituted 
by persons generating and generated, w hether it be regarded in an ascending or descend- 
ing point of view; or it is collateral , oblique , or transverse— that is, where "the persons 
related are not descended the one from the other, but are all descended from a common 
parent. To persons related in the direct line belong parents and children, grand- 
children, etc., to the remotest degree; to those related in the collateral line belong 
brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts, nieces, cousins, and the like. In com- 
puting the degrees of collateral 0., a different system was adopted by the Roman and 
the canon law. According to the first, each person was counted as forming a degree, 

. so that brothers, being each removed cue degree from the father, were in the second 
degree to each other; according to the second, the number of generations on one side 
only was reckoned, so that brothers were in the first, and cousins-german in the second 
degree, instead of the fourth, as by the Roman ccmputadon. In the unequal collateral 
line, again, i.c., where one of the two persons is further removed than the other from 
the common stock, the canon law reckoned the distance by the number of generations 
of the person furl best removed. “ Thus, a niece is related in the second degree to her 
uncle, because she is related in the second degree to her grandfather, the common 
stock; and by the same rule, she is no further removed from” her uncle’s son; which 
abundantly discovers the absurdity of that method of reckoning,”— Erskine’s ImtiMe, 
b. i. tit. vi. s. 8. 

The different methods in which the degrees of C. and affinity are computed in Eng- 
land and Scotland are explained under Marriage, Succession, Heir, etc. 

CONSANGUINITY (Lat. con, together, and sanguis, blood), the relationship which 
subsists between persons who are of the same blood. It is either direct — which is the 
relationship between ascendants and descendants — or collateral, between persons sprung 
from a common ancestor. In the direct line, a son is said to stand in the first degree to 
his father; a grandson, in Hie second degree to his grandfather; arid soon. In the col- 
lateral or oblique line, two different modes of numbering the degrees of consanguinity 
have been in use, the one that of the civil, the other of the canon law. By the civil law, 
the degrees are separately numbered downwards to each party from the common ances- 
tor, the common ancestor not being counted. Thus, brothers are in the second degree 
of consanguinity; uncle and nephew in the third; cousins-german in the fourth; and 
second cousins, or the children of cousins-german, in the sixth degree, By the canon 
law, consanguinity in the equal oblique lines i.e., where the parties are equally removed 
from the common* ancestor, is computed by the number of degrees between one of them 
only and the common ancestor; brothers being said to stand in the first, and cousins- 
german in the second, degree to each other, in the unequal oblique line, i.e., wliich the 
parties stand in different degrees of relationship to the common ancestor, the degree is 
determined by the number of steps between the common ancestor and the party further 
removed from him: thus, uncle and nephew are computed as in the second ilegree to 
each oilier, because the nephew, the further removed of the two, stands in the second 
degree to the common ancestor, his grandfather. The canon-law computation is more 
generally used by English lawyers, though statute 22 and 23 Car, I. e. 10 adopts that of 
the civil law. Scotch lawyers, since the reformation, have generally used the civil law 
. mode of computation. . ' ."fW;:;;: * .'av . 
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Affinity is the relationship brought about by marriage between a husband and the 
blood-relations of his wife, or between a wife and the blood- relations of her husband. 
The relations of one spouse in any particular degree of consanguinity stand in the same 
degree of affinity to the other spouse. There is no relationship by affinity between the 
blood -relations of the husband and those of the wife. 

Consanguinity and affinity have been at different times and in different parts of the 
world more or less looked on as impediments to marriage between the parties related. 
Among the ancient Persians and Egyptians, marriages are said to have been sometimes 
sanctioned between brother and sister, and even father and daughter. The Athenians, 
while permitting marriages between brothers and sisters uterine, prohibited them between 
the same relations by the father’s side or the full blood. In the book of Genesis, we read 
of Abraham marrying liis half-sister. The Levitical law prohibited marriage between 
relations in the direct line, between brother and sister, nephew and aunt, and appar- 
ently by implication, uncle and niece. A son was prohibited from marrying his fathers 
wife. 

The Roman law prohibited marriage between ascendants and descendants, a prohibi- 
tion extended to relations by adoption, and even after the dissolution of that tie. In the 
collateral line, the prohibited degrees included brother and sister (extending to persons 
so related by adoption where the tie continued to exist), and all eases where one party 
stood in hoo parentis to the other, as uncle and niece. Marriage between cousins-german, 
at one time prohibited, was declared lawful by Arcadius and Honorius. The degrees 
prohibited in consanguinity were by Constantine also prohibited in affinity. 

By the old canon law and early decretals, marriages were prohibited between persons 
as far removed as the seventh degree of consanguinity or affinity— i.e., between persons 
who might, by the civil law computation, be within the twelfth degree to one another. 
The fourth council of Lateran, 1215 a. d., narrowed the prohibition from the seventh 
to the fourth degree; i.e., the grandchildren of cousins-german. Affinity was held 
to be constituted not merely by marriage, but by the spiritual relationship of standing 
sponsor at baptism, and by illicit intercourse; marriage being prohibited between per- 
sons one of whom had had carnal connection with a relation in the fourth degree of the 
other, A marriage between persons related in any of these ways was accounted inces- 
tuous, and the children bastards. The pope assumed the right of granting dispensations 
from impediments to marriage arising from consanguinity and affinity, a power which 
seems to have been first exercised in the 12th century. In no instances have dispensa- 
tions been granted to relations in the direct line, but one or two dispensations are said 
to have been granted between brother and sister; and between uncle and niece, they are 
still occasionally granted in countries where the canon law continues to be binding. 
Between remoter relations, they have been common. The extent to which these prohi- 
bitions were carried, and the possibility of their being dispensed with, naturally tended 
to encourage profligacy and lax ideas of the marriage tie, it being hardly possible to say 
of any marriage that it might not one day be proved invalid. The council of Trent 
restricted the impediment of affinity from illicit intercourse to the second degree. 

In tiie countries which embraced the reformation, a general relaxation took place in 
the prohibitions to marriage from consanguinity and affinity. In England, 82 Hen. VIII. 
c. 88 allowed all persons to marry who were not prohibited by the Levitical law; and 
according to the interpretation put on this statute, the prohibitions included all relations 
m the direct line, brother and sister, and collaterals, when one party is brother or sister 
to the direct ascendant or descendant of the other; the degrees prohibited in consan- 
guinity being equally prohibited in affinity. The prohibitions from consanguinity have 
been held to extend to bastard relations. But down to 1885, marriages within the 
prohibited degrees were valid and the issue legitimate, unless the marriage had been 
annulled by a declaratory sentence of the ecclesiastical court, which could only be 
obtained while both spouses were alive. By act 5 and 0 Will. IV. c. 54, all marriages 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity were made absolutely void. 

In Scotland, for a very short time after the reformation, the papal power of dispen- 
sation was exercised by the crown. Acts 1567, c. 14, and 1567, c. 15, professing to take 
the Levitical law as the standard, assimilated the prohibitions from consanguinity and 
affinity to those of England. Incest, or sexual intercourse with persons within the prohibi- 
ted degrees, was, by the former statute, made a capital crime. As to marriages between 
bastard relations, the law of Scotland is in a doubtful state; but there is no prohibition 
against marriage with a relation however near of a person with whom one has had sexual 
intercourse. 

In France, the code Napoleon prohibits marriage between ascendants and descend- 
ants lawful or natural, and persons similarly connected by affinity ; and in the collateral 
line between brothers and sisters lawful or natural, and persons similarly connected by 
affinity. Marriage between uncle and niece, and aunt and nephew, is also prohibited. 
In Spain and Portugal, the canon-law restrictions are in full force, with the correspond- 
ing system of permissive dispensations. In various countries of Europe, as Denmark, 
no prohibitions from affinity, except in the direct line, are recognized. In most of the 
United States of America, marriage is allowed between uncle and niece. 
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CONSCIENCE, Courts of, in England. These wore courts for the recovery of small 
debts, constituted by special local acts of parliament in. London, Westminster, and other 
trading districts. These courts were also called courts of requests. On the establishment 
of county courts, the courts of C., with a few exceptions, were abolished. See County 
Courts. 

CONSCIENCE, Hendrick, the most fertile and original writer of fiction in Belgium, 
was born Dec. 8, 1812, at Antwerp, where liis father was inspector of the dock-yards, 
until he became a dealer in waste-paper, old books, etc. C. educated himself by the 
aid of his father’s miscellaneous store of books until his 15th year, when he entered a 
school, where he was engaged to assist the master in teaching. On the breaking out of 
the revolution in 1830, 0. joined the ranks under gen. Mellon, and served till 1834, 
when he left the service, being disgusted with the. stricter discipline that was being intro- 
duced. Having failed in all his attempts to obtain employment, lie tried his band at 
writing, and composed in Flemish the novel, In bet Wonderjaer 1566 (Ghent, 1837), which, 
notwithstanding its unprecedented success, left him in debt with his printer. His father 
refused to do anything for him until lie took up some regular employment; and he was 
thus driven from home in an almost penniless state. At this time, the painter Wappers 
interested himself for him, and procured him some slight assistance from the king. CL 
now wrote hi a Phantasm, a collection of fantastic tales, and his celebrated historical 
novel, Be Lceuw ran Vlanderen ( Antw. 1888); but being soon dissatisfied with the small 
pay and irksome work of the post lie had obtained in a government office, he threw up 
all bis avocations, and for a year worked as a gardener. Wappers again befriended him, 
by inducing the king to give him the place of registrar at the royal academy of painting 
at Antwerp. In 1845, lie obtained the honorary title of agrege of the university of Ghent, 
and was appointed to instruct the royal children in Flemish. C. has written numerous 
tales and novels, most of which have been translated into French and German, and some 
into 'English — as, for instance, his Sketches of Flemish Life , of which several English trans- 
lations have been made ; - Demon- of Gold; ' Lion of Plunders, etc. 0. has written two 
historical novels, (JescMedenis ran Graf Hugo tan Cracnhove (1845), and Jakob mn 
Afixtelde (1840), which are esteemed among his best; but his forte lies rather in the 
delineation of simple village life. His Illustrated- History of Belgium (1845) is interesting 
as a national w ork, but of’ little value as an authority, in 1870, he published Bam en 
Lkveken; in 1871, Be Kerch ran Vlanderen (1871); in 1874, Be Keusrdes Ilarim and Bern 
Verwarde Zaak; in 1875, Schande trees; in 1876, GereeMigheid ran Ilertog Karel, C. has 
contributed largely to the revival of Flemish literature. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, ^ This is perhaps the most comprehensive term employed in desig- 
nating the mind. If it had been used only in its widest signification, there would have 
been little difficulty in defining it; but unfortunately there are some exceedingly impor- 
tant meanings of a narrower range that are commonly expressed by it, rendering it an 
ambiguous or equivocal term, and, like all such terms, a* source of fallacy ancTmisap- 
prehension. 

In the widest meaning, 0. is almost identical with mind in action. When wo are 
mentally alive, .or performing any of the recognized functions of the mind, we are said 
to he conscious; while the total cessation of every menial energy is described by the 
term “ unconsciousness, ” among other phrases. In dreamless sleep, in stupor, fainting, 
and under the influence of the anaesthetic drugs, w T c are unconscious; in w aking, or 
rallying into renewed mental activity, we are said to become conscious. 

As the mind in its waking or active condition may be more or less excited, or vary 
in the intensity of its manifestations, there are degrees of 0.; and, in accordance with a 
very common usage, the name is apt to be applied to denote the higher degrees in oppo- 
sition to the lower. 

In first learning to wwite, to cast up sums, or to play on an instrument, our mind is 
put very much on the stretch; in other words, we are very much excited or highly con- 
scious. When years of incessant practice have consummated the process into a, full- 
formed habit, a very small amount of mental attention is involved; 4ml we may then 
he said to perform the work all but unconsciously. 

We must next advert to the special or restricted meanings of the term, which are 
those that play the most important part in philosophical discussion. In the first place, 
w r e find It applied to denote the mind’s cognizance of itself, as opposed to the cognizance 
or examination of the outer world. Hence, in studying our own minds, we are said to 
be using O. as the instrument; but in studying minerals or plants, we resort to external 
observation by the senses. A contrast is thus instituted between C. and observation, 
which contrast gives to the former word a peculiarly contracted meaning; for, in the 
wide sense above described, observation is truly an act of consciousness. 

In the next place, C. is sometimes identified with belief. We often express a strong 
affirmation by saying, that we are quite conscious that such a thing is so. It is the 
strong instinctive tendency of our nature to believe a number of things before we have 
gone through any large experience of matter of fact. The believing function is a 
prominent attribute of mental activity. We are scarcely able to feci or act without the 
operation of belief, or without making assumptions in anticipation of the reality. We 
believe first, and prove and disprove afterwards. The more intensely wc are made con- 
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scions, the more strongly we pass into these intuitive convictions. We unhesitatingly 
believe in the future persistence and universal prevalence of the order of things that 
we are born into, until such time as our experience gives us a check. Our emotions all 
produce beliefs in proportion to their strength. Fear makes us believe in coining evil; 
joy and elation give confidence in coming good. So that it is true, to a certain extent, 
that the state of belief is engendered along with 0., and is stronger as that is stronger, 
but it does not follow, as is frequently maintained, that to be conscious of every affirms 
tion is to verify it, because our C. cannot be presumed to lie. Bee Common Sense. 

Correct usage, therefore, would dictate the employment of the term in question only 
in the one sense, in which it is co-extensive with being mentally alive, as opposed to 
sleep, torpor, insensibility, etc. Anything that renders the mental activity more intense, 
that increases the whirl of the brain (such as strong pleasures and pains, great interest 
in anything that is goiug on, etc.) is designated by the positive term C. ; the opposite 
condition, and also the feebler modes of excitement, are expressed by the negative — 
unconsciousness. All mere special and restricted applications should be forborne, as 
introducing confusion into thought and error into philosophy. The study of our own 
mind may be expressed by such phrases as ‘ ‘ self-consciousness,” “ introspective atten- 
tion,” and the like. As it is an entire fallacy to talk of C. in general as accrediting doc- 
trines or matters of belief, any acceptation of the word implying this should be avoided. 

Points of great importance are involved in the determination of the conditions of C., 
or the circumstances attendant on the manifestation of mental excitement; in other 
words, the stimulants of our emotional and intellectual wakefulness. The most general 
and fundamental condition of our becoming conscious, as regards influences external to 
the mind, is change. The even continuance of one impression tends to unconscious- 
ness;-: and there are a number of facts that show that if an influence were present in one 
unvarying degree from the first moment of life to the last, that influence would be to 
our feeling and knowledge as if it did not exist at all. This important point is more 
fully illustrated under Conditioned. 

in a work entitled Contributions to Mental Philosophy, by Immanuel Hermann Fichte 
—the son of the renowned Johann Gottlieb Fichte— translated by Mr. Morel 1 (Long- 
mans, 1859), the attempt is made to establish the existence of a prcconscious mind, 
distinct from our conscious life, and not dependent like that upon the bodily organiza- 
tion. 

It appears that Fichte considers the power of germination and grow th— or that 
energy, whatever it is, that unfolds the germ and conducts it to a completely formed 
organization— as a function of the mind or soul; which is almost to revert to the views 
of the ancient philosophers, with whom the soul was the “ vital principle,” or the 
peculiarity that distinguished organized beings from minerals. Aristotle, spoke of the 
soul of plants as well as of animals, or of mail. Fichte couples this power of germina- 
tion with the following things— namely, the instincts; the processes of intelligence 
that we seem to go through without being aware of the steps, as in the sudden inspira- 
tions of men of genius; with all the mysterious phenomena of second-sight, clairvoy- 
ance, etc. ; and the aggregate of this he erects into a prcconscious mind or soul, the con- 
trast of C. as above defined. For the varieties or divisions of our conscious states, see 
Mind. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, Double. See Double Consciousness. 

COH'SCRIPT FATHERS, a name given to the Roman senators after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, when Brutus added 100 to the number of senators, writing the old and 
new names together — eon-senpti. 

CONSCUaPTIQN is the system whereby the French— since the year 1795 — and some 
other foreign armies aio recruited. It differs essentially from, the English system in 
being compulsory, and, taken for all in all, as a disturbance of the system of "employ- 
ment in all grades of society, is probably the most expensive means of recruitment yet 
devised (see British Army). Every Frenchman may be called to enter the army at the 
age of#; hut those who choose to enlist, as early as 18. lie cannot again he called upon 
to serve. The term is for 5 years in the regular army, 1 in the army reserve, 5 years 
in the territorial army (militia), and 6 in the territorial reserve. This brings the con- 
script to 40 years of age, when his liability to service ceases. The law of 1872, reorgan- 
izing the French army, forbids the. providing of substitutes by conscripts. An account 
is kept of the number of youths in France who reach the age of 20 in each year (about 
280,000). All those are exempt from conscription who are under 5 ft. 2 in. in height; 
or have any natural infirmities unfitting them for active service ; or are the eldest of a 
family of orphans; or are the only sons of widows, or of disabled fathers, or of 
fathers above 70 years of age; or are intended for the church; or are pupils at 
certain colleges. Moreover, if two brothers be drawn as conscripts, and the younger 
is efficient, the elder is declared exempt; and if of two only brothers one is already in 
the army, or has retired through wounds or infirmity, the other is exempt. Culprits 
and felons are not allowed to enlist. The law of 1872 making military service obliga- 
tory on all Frenchmen (save in the above cases) has assimilated the French army system 
to that enforced in Prussia since 1813. 
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CONSEG-IJXAXTA, a volcano of Nicaragua, occupies a promontory on the s. side of Fon- 
seca gulf, about 10 in. distant from the Pacific ocean. The crater, at an elevation of 
about 4,001) ft. above the mean level of the surrounding country, is about half a mile 
across, while its interior descends perpendicularly lo'a depth of 200 feet. 3 n 1835, a 
fearful eruption, the last on record, converted into a waste a large tract of grazing land. 

CONSENT. When we state that C. is the foundation of all contracts and legal obli- 
gations of every kind, we state a proposition often in the mouths of lawyers, 'but the 
vast magnitude and importance of which is by no means always apparent even to them. 
The doctrine that the free G. of the parties bound, and not the will of any earthly legis- 
lator, or the form in which that will is expressed, constitutes the binding element in 
contracts^ flows as an inevitable logical consequence from the doctrines of personal and 
political freedom. And yet we continually forget it, and not only speak but act at 
variance with it. We talk of persons being married by the priest, and divorced by the 
proctor, whereas it is obvious that a valid marriage, like every other contract, can be 
made and unmade only by the contracting parties; and that all that either civil or eccle- 
siastical authority can do. is to ascertain, at the instance of one or other of them, 
whether it hm been made or unmade. From overlooking this point of view, differences 
between legal systems, which are merely external, are often supposed to be funda- 
mental. The law of Scotland, which admits several ways of proving matrimonial C. 
which the law of England rejects, is on this account supposed to differ from it in principle. 
The only question between them, in reality, is, as to whether the circumstances which 
the law of Scotland admits in proof of the existence of C. do or do not- prove It in point 


C0NSECBATI0N is the act of solemnly dedicating a person or tiling to the service of 
GrOtL It is one of the most widely spread religious ceremonies of the ancient world, 
being practiced in India, Egypt, Chaldea, Judea, Greece, Rome, Britain, and other 
countries. In the Old Testament we read of the C. or dedication of the ii rst-boni , both 
than and beast, to the Lord; also the dedication of the Levites, of the tabernacle and 
altar, of fields, houses, walls, etc. This custom, at least so far as regarded places and 
things, did not pass immediately from Judaism to Christianity, for the latter being more 
or less a persecuted religion until the time of Constantine, could not venture to indulge 
with safety in any public ceremonialism; but no sooner was the sword of persecution 
sheathed than, according to Eusebius, “the sight was afforded us, so eagerly desired 
and prayed for by all — the festivals of dedications and consecrations of the newly- 
erected houses of prayer throughout the cities. ” Eusebius himself describes the C. of 
the church built at Jerusalem by Constantine, '835 a.d. The practice of consecrating 
religious edifices has continued to tiie present day in the Roman and Anglican churches. 
The forms were at first very simple, consisting chiefly of prayer, the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper, thanksgiving, and benediction; but they afterwards became more 
numerous and imposing, whilst, also, the. bishops and higher dignitaries assumed the 
power of consecrating entirely to themselves. An important part of the C. of Roman 
Catholic churches consists in the deposition of relics for a time upon the altar. In the 
English church, each bishop is left to his own discretion as to the form of C. to be 
adopted, but that most generally used is the form sent down by the bishops to the lower 
houses of convocation in 1712. The English church also retains the C. of burying- 
grounds. 

O. of Archbishops and Bishops. — According to a canon of the first Nieene coun- 
cil there must he four, or at least three bishops present at the C. of an archbishop or 
bishop. The form used in the church of England is that prepared in the reign of 
■Edward YL The Romanists deny the validity of English orders generally, as derived 
fnm heretical and improperly consecrated bishops. They had an old story, refuted by 
their own historian Lingard, which is known as that of the “Nag’s Head consecration.” 
According to this story, archbishop Parker was consecrated at the Nag’s Head tavern, 
Oheapside, by one of the Protestant bishops present laying a Bible on his head, and 
saying: “Take thou authority,” etc. Lingard thus relates the facts: “Barlow, the 
deprived bishop of Bath, and Hodgkins, once suffragan of Bedford, who had both been 
consecrated according to the Roman Catholic pontifical, in the reign of Henry YIIL, 
and Scoroy, the deprived bishop of Chichester, and Ooverdalc, the deprived, bishop of 
Exeter, who had been both consecrated according to the reformed ordinal, proceeded 
to confirm the election of Parker, and then to consecrate him after the form adopted in 
the reign of Edward YI. A few days later, Parker, as archbishop, confirmed the elec- 
tion of Barlow to the see of Chichester, and of Scoroy to that or Hereford, and with 
these for Ills assistants, consecrated all the other prelates elect.” The C. took place m 
the chapel at Lambeth, as appears by the archbishop’s register, and Lingard says that 
there is nothing to countenance the supposition of the entry being oilier tiian authentic. 
The story probably arose from a fact, mentioned by Fuller, that the commissioners 
who confirmed Parker’s election dined at the Nag’s Head, a tavern much frequented by 
the country clergy. 

Consecration of tub Elements. See Lord’s Supper. 


CONSECUTIVE, a term in music, applied to octaves and fifths, which, according to 
the Tides of harmony, are strictly forbidden. 
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of fact. If it be true that the only means by which it can be ascertained that two persons 
do agree to be man and wife, is by their declaring their agreement either before a 
clergyman or before a parliamentary registrar, then the law of England does right in 
rejecting all other evidence. If, on the contrary, the fact can be established, as is 


simple proof. The difference between the two systems is thus seen to be not one of 
principle, hut one of expediency— a question, not in the law of marriage, or of con- 
tracts, which is the same in both countries, and in every country, but in the law of 
evidence. 

Yet so strangely illogical are mankind, that in Scotland it is still asked whether or 
not a marriage can he constituted, in certain circumstances, without a declarator of the 
court of session ; and in England, until very recently, no marriage could be dissolved 
without an act of parliament. The practical question as to how C. shall be proved, is 
one surrounded at all times with the greatest difficulty. That its absence may he 
assumed in the case of all persons of imperfect understanding, and, consequently, that 
the power of contracting should be denied to idiots, madmen, and pupils, helps us but a 
very small way. The real difficulty consists in distinguishing, in the case of grown 
and sane men/between such real C."as may be safely assumed to be a deliberate act of 
the reason, taking that word in its widest sense, and such apparent 0. as may have had 
its motive in caprice, passion, ignorance, or any temporary and accidental aberration of 
mind. 

CONSEN'TES DII, the twelve chief roman deities: Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Nep- 
tune, Mercury, Vulcan, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, and Venus. 

COHSSEYA'TiOH op POECE. See Fosice. 

COHSEEYATIYE. Sec Whig and Tout. 

C OH SEE Y AT DIES , or ConseevatoTuum (Ital. conservator io), a name given by the 
Italians to schools instituted for the purpose of advancing the study of music and main- 
taining its purity. In the earliest times, these schools were partly attached to benev- 
olent institutions and hospitals; others, again, were supported by opulent private indi- 
viduals. They were originally' intended for foundlings, orphans, and the children of 
poor parents. Some trace their origin to St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in the 4th c., or 
St. Leo, who flourished in the 5th. The scholars, male and female, all received free 
board, lodging, clothing, and were taught to sing and play. Extra boarders were also 
admitted on paying a fee. In Naples, there were atone time three such schools, while 
in Venice there were four, expressly for females. In 1818, the Neapolitan conservatoires 
were reduced to one, under the name of Real Collegio di Musica. The Venetian con- 
servatoires shared in the downfall of the Venetian republic. A new grand 0. was 
founded at Milan in 1808, which still exists. In France, the necessity of a school for 
educating singers gave rise to the Beale Iloy ale tie Chant it tie JJiefawalhn, in 1784. 
During tiie French, revolution, in consequence of the scarcity of instrumental musicians 
for the army, the government decreed the erection of an instilut national do rnusique, 
in 1703, which was changed into the picsent establishment in 1705 under the name of 
the C. de Musique. The yearly expenses of this G. were fixed at 240,1)00 francs, the 
number of masters was 115, and the pupils of both sexes amounted to 000. In 1802, 
the expense was reduced to 140,000 francs, with a corresponding reduction in the rtum- 
ber of masters and pupils. The. course of study is divided over" 00 different classes, in 
which all appertaining to music and also declamation is taught by the best musters. 
The elementary works published by this O. for all instruments are known over lh« 
whole world. ‘Next to the conservatoires of Italy and France come those of “Warsaw, 
Prague, Brussels, and Vienna, which hist was established in 1810. In 1842, a G. was 
established in Lcipsie, under the auspices of .Mendelssohn, which is reckoned the most 
important in Germany at the present day. There are also conservatoires in Cologne, 
Munich, Stutfgark Berlin, etc. 

CONSEItYATOBS-pp, tee PEACE. The sovereign, by virtue of his office, is the prin- 
cipal conservator of the peace within these realms. The function which he thus 
possesses he may delegate, thus constituting a subject a conservator of the peace. The 
office, however, must always he exercised in the sovereign’s name, and it is for this 
reason that we always speak of the king’s or of the queen’s peace. Several high officers 
of thecrown, the chancellor or keeper, the lord high steward, the lord marshal, and the 
lord high constable, when there are such officers, ail the justices of the queen’s bench, 
the master of the rolls, are C. of the P. throughout the whole kingdom, and may com- 
mit breakers of the peace or hind them in cognizances anywhere. ^ Other judges possess 
this power only within the limits of their own jurisdiction. The sheriff’ and coro- 
ner are G, of the P. within their respective counties, and constables, titling-men, etc., 
within their jurisdictions But in addition to these official conservators, others "were 
appointed expressly for the purpose, previous to the appointment of justices of the 
peace, in the reign of Edward III. Their powers were far inferior to those of the jus- 
tices, being confined exclusively to the function which the name indicates. The lords 
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of manors frequently possessed tlie powers of conservators within their manors by pre- 
scription, and it was not unusual for lands to be held on the tenure of discharging the 
duties of a conservator of the peace within the county. Lastly, conservators were 
appointed by letters-patent from the crown in cases of emergency* for the preservation 
■ of- the peace in particular districts. All these different kinds" of conservators, with: the 
exception of these judges and others who are conservators ex officio were superseded by 
the appointment of justices of the peace (q.v.). 
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CONSERVATORY, in horticulture, a house for the cultivation of tender exotic plants, 
which, although requiring protection from frosts, and. a little assistance of artificial 
heat, do not need the heat of the hot-house or stove. The only distinction between a C. 

" and:. a'- green-house' is, that in the former the plants grow in borders of earth ; in the 
latter, they are in pots; and these two characters are often combined. The structure, 
management, etc. , . are . much the ••'same for the C. as for the green-house; but in' the . 
warmer parts' of the country, the roof and even the sides are with advantage made capa- 
ble of being removed in summer. In all situations, the most free and frequent ventila- 
tion is requisite. •• A C. is often attached to a mansion, so as to communicate directly 
with one or more of the apartments, instead of being placed in the garden. 

COirSERVES are described by Cooley in his CyclopmMa of Practical Receipts, to be 
“recent vegetable matter, as flowers, herbs, roots’, fruit, and seed, beaten with pow- 
dered sugar to the consistence of a stiff paste, so as to preserve them as nearly as possible 
in their natural freshness.” C. are made by druggists as vehicles for more active medi- 
cines, and by confectioners as sweetmeats. 

COHSHOHOOK'EN, a borough on the Bchnykill river and the Heading railroad; 
13 m. n.w. of Philadelphia; pop. 8,071. It is a manufacturing place, and has blast-fur- 
naces, rolling-mills, machine-shops, etc. 

. CONSIBERANT, Victob-Pbosper, a French socialist, was b. in 1805 at Salins, in the 
department of Jura. After being educated at the polytechnic school at Paris, he. entered 
the army, which, however, he soon left to promulgate the doctrines of Fourier (q.v.), 
After the death of hP m aster, C 1 . became the head of the suciefarians, and undertook-' 
the management of The Phalanx, a review devoted to the maintenance and spread of 
their opinions. Having gained the support of a young Englishman, TJr. Young, who 
advanced the required sum of money, C. established^ 1882, on a large estate in the 
department Eure ct Loire, a socialist colon} or PhalausKre; but the experiment failed, 
and with it The Phalanx fell to the ground. However, a new organ of co-operative 
doctrine, the Dean acral to Parifqae, was soon established, and was edited by (A, who dis- 
played great zeal, perseverance, and ability in his hopeless battle with the laws of society 
as now constituted. Among his numerous writings, the chief is the lM‘.iin<e Loeiale, 
dedicated to Louis Philippe." In 1849, 0. was accused of high treason, and compelled 
to escape into Belgium, whence he emigrated to Texas, returned to Brussels, and "again 
went to Texas, where he founded a societarian community, La Reunion, which flour- 
ished for a time, but lias since come to nothing. 0. returned to France in 1860. See 

COMMXTKISM. ■ ■ , ' ■ 

CONSIDERATION, in law, the thing given, or done, or the forbearing or suffering 
something as recompense to another, for doing, giving, forbearing, or suffering. An 
obligation incurred without C. is, in England, termed voluntary, in Scotland gratuitous; 
if for 0.. it is so styhd in England, hut in Scotland It is called’ onerous. Considtru lions 
arc divided in England into good and valuable, the former being affection fora near 
relative, the latter a pecuniary or other tangible benefit, or marriage. There is no corre- 
sponding division in Scotland. But in Scotland, on the other hand, there is, as 
a general rule, no need for the intervention of a C. to make a contract valid, 
while in England a contract, without 0. is invalid, unless it be evidenced by 
formal deed (q.v. I In this respect, the law of England is founded upon the maxim 
of the civil law, ex rntdo pacta non oritur actio; while the Scottish rule is founded on 
that of the canon law, onme irrbutn (leave Jhkii radii in del it am. But the ll which in 
England is sufficient to support a contract, may be of theinost illusory kind. Thus, an 
agreement to take less than the full sum in payment of a debt is without C. and invalid, 
even though the sum stipulated be paid, because there is no C. to support the agreement 
to give up the residue; but if the agreement was to take a stick of sealing-wax instead 
of the money, it; is an agreement for valuable C. and binding, and the transfer of the 
wax extinguishes the debt. 

There are some circumstances which, in both countries, warrant the setting aside of 
obligations without 0., whether made by deed or not. In England, they are void as 
against homijide purchasers, by 27 Eliz. c. 4; and void as against creditors where the 
grantor is indebted to such creditors at the time to the extent of insolvency, by 13 Eliz. 
c..5. A similar rule to the latter is established in Scotland by the act 1098, c. 5., and 
without proof of insolvency when the deed is granted to a near relation, or a person in 
a confidential situation, by* 1821, c. 18. And all obligations for which the 0. is illegal 
or immoral, are in both countries void. * ~ * 

U. K. IV. — 17 
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CONSIGNMENT, in mercantile law, is the term applied to goods which are placed in 
the hands of an agent or factor, for sale, or for some other specified purpose. Where 
either the consigner or consignee becomes bankrupt, questions of nicety often arise 
regarding ownership, and the consequent rights of the parties and their creditors. 

. CGNSISTOBY (Lat. consutorium), properly, a place of assembly, but in the later Latin- 
ity the word came to signify the particular place where the privy council or cabinet oil 
tie Roman emperor met, and after the time of Diocletian and Constantine, the council! 
itself. The assessors of this council were partly the ordinary members' (eomites. conmto-i 
riani), such as the imperial chancellor and seneschal, partly extraordinary; and their? 
duty was to deliberate on all the important affairs of legislation, admin istration, and 
justice. The form of the imperial C. passed oyer into the early Christian church. The 
bishops established their consistories; and the highest ecclesiastical court, composed only 
of cardinals (the college of cardinals), which meets in the Vatican, under the presidency 
of the pope, to determine all such matters as the appointment of cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, etc., still bears this name, as do also the private councils which the pope can 
call at Ms pleasure. The Protestant church of Germany was induced to perpetuate the 
consistorial courts principally because the episcopal authority passed into the hands of 
territorial princes (Ger . Landesfu-nten) not familiar with ecclesiastical affairs. The first 
Lutheran C. was established at Wittenberg in 1542. After 1555, when the peace of 
Augsburg secured tlie recognition of the Protestant religion, similar consistories were 
gradually formed in other places. The Lutheran consistories exercise a supervision and 
discipline over religion and education, over the clergy and the schoolmasters, and 
examine the theological candidates on their trials for license and ordination. They have 
the regulation of divine worship* the administration of church property, and at an ear- 
lier period possessed a certain jurisdiction in regard to marriage.— In the French Protes- 
tant churches, the C. possesses a more restricted jurisdiction than in Germany, It 
exercises authority over a 'cirednmHption — i.e., a division of the church containing* 0,000 
souls— and is composed of all the pastors of the etreonmiption , together with from 0 to 
12 lay-eiders elected by a certain number of the people. In that portion of the French 
Protestant church which has adopted the Augsburg confession, the authority of the 
French monarch is more recognized than in the "reformed church, for it lias a eonmioire 
general , composed of delegates, lay and clerical, of the various ci iron sc rip! ions, the 
president of which is a layman nominated by the emperor. — In England, the word is 
used to denote the court Christian, or spiritual court. Every archbishop and bishop 
lias a consistorial court, held either in his cathedral or other convenient place, before 
his chancellor or commissary for ecclesiastical causes. In Scotland, the consistorial 
courts have lapsed into the commissary courts. Bee Commissary. 

CONSISTORY (ante), the name of the body of officials in each local church of the 
“ reformed ” denominations (Dutch or German) in the United States. 

CONSOLA TO DEL MA'RE, See Mercantile Law. 

CON'SOLE (Fix), in architecture, a projection resembling a bracket, frequently in. the 
form of the letter S, used to support cornices, or for placing busts, vases, or figures on. 
Consoles were often richly ornamented in the under part. See Bracket, Cantalrver. 

CONSOLIDA TION ACTS. In order to secure uniformity in acts of parliament having 
reference to public undertakings, and to avoid tlic necessity of repeating, in each special 
act, the clauses usually introduced into such acts, the device has been ‘ adopted of con- 
solidating or combining all these provisions in one act having reference to the particular 
kind of undertaking.. Of general acts of this nature the most important are: The com- 
panies’ clauses consolidation act, 1845 (8 and 9 Viet. c. lb): the lands’ clauses consolida- 
tion act, 1845 (8 and 9 Viet. c. 18), amended as to Ireland (14 and .15 Viet. e. 'iU); and 
the railways’ clauses consolidation act, 1845 (8 and 0 Viet. e. 20). 

CON SOLS, a contraction of consolidated annuities. In incurring the national debt, 
government borrowed money at different periods on special conditions, being generally 
the payment of an annuity ‘of so much percent outlie sum borrowed. Great confu- 
sion arose from the variety of stocks thus created, and it was thought expedient to strike 
an average of their value, and consolidate them into one fund, kept in one account at 
the bank of England. The consolidated annuities’ act was passed in 1757. 

CON SONANCE, in music, a term applied to combinations of sounds, whose vibrations 
when heard together so satisfy the ear that no other sound is wished for, or expected to 
■follow. The more or less satisfying effect of C. depends on the greater or less simplic 
ity of the interval formed by the combined sounds. Intervals whose relative vibrations 
can be expressed by numbers from 1 to 0, are considered consonant; while those which 
can only be expressed by the higher numbers, not a duplication of the lower, as 7, 9, 
11, 13, etc., are called dissonant. Sounds vibrating as 1:1, are unison; as 1 : 2, pro- 
duce the octave; aw 2 : 3, the fifth, which inverted becomes 8 : 4, the fourth; as 4 : 5, 
the major third, which inverted becomes 5 : 8, the minor sixth; and 5 : 0, the minor 
third, which inverted becomes 6 : 10, or 8 : 5, the major sixth. Consonant intervals 
are therefore the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and octave; from which it follows that there 
is only one consonant fundamental chord in music, viz., the common chord, or trias 
Awmmica perfecta , beingsa bass note with its third, fifth, and octave, which inverted 
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produces the chords of the 6th and the f. See Chord, The ancient Greeks admitted 
of still fewer consonances in their system of music, as they treated the third and sixth 
as dissonances ; a proof that their system of harmony was not the same as ours. Their 
name for C, was symphony, and for dissonance, diaphony. Early in tlie middle ages, 
only the octave, fifth, and third were treated as consonances. Franco of Cologne was 
the '.first who divided C. into perfect, semi-perfect, and imperfect. In the writings of 
Marchettus, and of Joannes de Muds, in tlie first half of tlie 14th c., we find already the 
important rule, that two perfect consonances following in similar progression are not 
allowable. The study of the C. was carried still further in the 16th c. by Zerlino, who 
ascertained the true mathematical proportions of the major and minor thirds. Notwith- 
standing this, Palestrina, up to the end of the same century, and, long after him, all who 
wrote in the same style, carefully avoided the use of the third in the final chord, finish- 
ing always with the perfect consonances according to Franco. Of late years, tlie 
importance of the C. has attracted the attention of many eminent theorists in music, 
as well as philosophical writers of undoubted judgment, some of whom do not hesitate 
to consider the interval of the seventh a C., because it differs from other dissonances in 
not requiring preparation. There cannot be a doubt that the chord of the seventh, C, 
E, G, and B Hat, considered individually, and not in connection with other chords, is 
as euphonious and satisfying as the common chord; and when these intervals are placed 
at the distance from the fundamental note they harmonically arise at, the consonant 
nature of the combination .is still. more obvious. A scientific organ-builder in Scotland 
has long been in the practice of introducing the seventh as an interval in his mixture 
stops, forming with the fundamental stops a union of sound decidedly consonant, and 
producing a remarkably brilliant effect. Tlie exact limit of C., or the point where dis- 
sonance begins, seems not definitely fixed, if fixed it can be. To define C. to be agree- 
able sounds, and. dissonance to be tlie reverse, as some do, is clearly absurd, because 
they. both, essentially belong to harmony or concord, or, as the Germans more properly 
call it, Die Kunst des Wohlklanejs , in which there can be nothing absolutely discordant. 

A perfect C. causes a musical effect known as Tartini’s grave harmonic, it having 
been first observed by the eminent violinist of that name. Along with any two musical 
notes sounded continuously, there may be heard (if the notes are in accord) a third deeper 
tone, caused by that number of vibrations which is the greatest common measure of the 
numbers producing the primary notes, and upon this Tartini founded his theory of har- 
mony (now. obsolete), by assuming that the grave note is the natural base of the chord 
producing it. The note thus sounded may be too deep to be appreciated by the unedu- 
cated ear, although felt as a succession of beats, and these should not be confounded 
with the “ beats” resulting from the sound of a discordant interval, a species of jar .or 
flutter known to tuners as the consequence of the imperfection of a consonance. The 
subject is treated at length by prof, de Morgan in a paper published ia the transactions 
of the Cambridge philosophical society, 1858. 

CONSONANT. See Letters. 

COHSOET, literally, one who throws in his lot with another. In English constitu- 
tional law, the term is applied to the husband or wife, of the reigning sovereign, viewed 
not in a private but a public capacity, as participating to a certain limited extent in the 
prerogatives of sovereignty. The extent of these prerogatives in the case of a queen C. 
are stated by Blaekstone. She is, he says, a public person, exempt and distinct from 
the king, and “ not, like other married women, so closely connected, as to have lost all 
legal or separate existence so long as the marriage continues.” For this, sir Edward 
Coke gives the curious reason, that * ‘ the wisdom of the common law’ would not have 
the king (whose continual care and study is for the public, and circa ardna rcf/ni) to be 
troubled and disquieted on account of his wife’s domestic affairs.” In addition to this 
peculiarity in her domestic position, the queen C. enjoys several exemptions and 
minute prerogatives. She pays no loll, and is not liable to amercement in any court. 
But. where no such exemption is expressly recognized by law in favor of the royal 0., 
she is on a footing of equality with other subjects, and the privileges which the title 
conveys are chiefly those of precedence, and belong to court etiquette. Up to the year 
1857, the husband of queen Victoria possessed no distinctive English title, and no place 
in court ceremonial except such as was conceded to him by courtesy. In that year, the 
title of prince C. was conferred upon him by letters-patent. 

CONSPIRACY, a combination between two or more persons to perpetrate an unlawful 
act. See Combination. 

CONSPIRACY BILL. In consequence of an attempt to assassinate the emperor and 
empress of the French whilst going to the opera on the evening of the 14th Jan., 1858, 
by the.Italian refugee Orsini and others, by means of explosive shells partly manufac 
tured in England, a bill was introduced into parliament by lord Palmerston, declaring 
conspiracy to murder, which + he law of England hud hitherto treated as a misdemeanor, 
to be a felony, punishable with penal servitude, and applying that provision to all persons 
whether English or foreign, and to all conspiracies to murder -wherever intended, fn 
place of being regarded merely as a piece of law reform, the C. B. obtained a political 
character partly from a dispatch from the French minister, count Walewski, demanding 
some such change in our law, and partly from expressions contained in certain addresses 
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CONSTABLE (Lat. constabidm). Whether this officer was called originally comes 
stabuU, the count of the stable or master of the horse (as alleged by Ducange), or the 
komnc/stapel , staff, and stay of the king (as Coke, Selden, and others, w ith less reason, 
have maintained), the 0., both in France and England, was a military personage of the 
very highest rank. The C. of France rose gradually in importance from the compara- 
tively modest position of an officer of the household, till at last" lie became, -ex ] officio* : . 
the commander-in-chief of the army in the absence of the monarch, the highest judge 
in military offenses and in all questions of chivalry and honor, and the supreme regu- 
lator and arbitrator in all matters connected with tilts, tournaments, and all martial dis- 
plays. The office of C. is traced back by Anselme to A 1 bene, who bold it in 10(50; but 
the first 0. of France who appeared at the head of an army was Matthew, the second 
seigneur de Montmorency. The office was suppressed by Louis XIII. in 1026. Among 
the offices of the ancient monarchy which were restored by Napoleon for mere purposes 
of state, that Of O. was one. His brother, prince Louis Sapoleon, afterwards king of 
Holland, was created grand O., the vice-0, being marshal Eert hier. The office was again 
abolished on the restoration of the Bourbons, and has not since been re-established. But 
besides the C. of France, almost all the great vassals of the crown had constables who 
filled analogous offices at their minor courts. There were constables of Burgundy, of 
Champagne, and of Normandy; the latter of whom may be regarded as tlie progenitor 
of the 0. of England. 

Shortly after the conquest, a lord high O. of England appears, with powers and privi- 
leges closely corresponding to those of the C. of France (18 Rich. II. st. 1. e. 2). His 
position as judge of the court of chivalry, in conjunction with the earl-rnaresehal, and 
the limitation of his power, which followed on the statute 18 Rich II. e. 2, are explained 
under Chivalry, Court of. The office was abolished by Henry YHL on the attainder 
of Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham; and a lord high. 0. is now appointed only on 
the occurrence of great state ceremonies, e.g., a coronation, The high 0. of Scotland 
was an officer very similar to the 0. of France and England. After "the rebellion, the 
offices of the inferior constables dependent on the high C. such as the C\ of the castle 
(q.V.). were abolished, but that of the high 0. himself was expressly exempted, and still 
exists in the noble family of Errol. The privileges attaching to* this office are now 
entirely honorary ; but in Virtue of it, the earl of Errol is said to be the first subject in 
Scotland after the blood-royal; and on the occasion of the visit of king George *1V. to 
Edinburgh, the then earl wots allowed to take precedence of the possessors of all other 
hereditary honors. The present earl of Errol is the 22d high C. of Scotland. 

Constable op a Castle was the keeper or governor "of a castle belonging to the 
king or to a great baron. These offices -were frequently hereditary ; thus "there were 
constables or hereditary keepers of the tower, and of the castles of Dover, \\ irnlsor, etc. 
—Constable op the Hundred, and Constable ofttik Vill, were the predecessors 
of the high and petty constables of later times. The statute of Winchester (18 Ed. I. st. 
2, c. 6), by which the office of high constable is usually, though probably nut correctly, 
said to have been first introduced, ordains that in every hundred or franchise there shall 
be chosen two constables, to make the view of armor, and to see tonhe conservation of 
the peace. The petty constable exercised similar functions within the narrower limits 
of the township or parish, and was subordinate to tlie high constable of the hundred. 
The high constables are appointed by the courts loot of the franchise or hundred over 
which they preside; or, in default of such appointment (7 and 8 Viet. c. 88, s 8), by the 
Justices at their special sessions. The appointment of petty constables is by 5 and 6 
Viet c. 109, and Bland 14 Viet. c. 20, given to justices, who are directed annually to 
require from the overseers of parishes a list of those within the parish qualified and lia- 
ble to serve as constables. When not specially exempted, every able-bodied man, 
between 25 and 55 years of age, resident in the parish, and rated to the poor or a tenant 
to the value of £4 per annum, must be included in this list. These lists are to be revised 
by the justices, who shall choose therefrom such number of persons as they deem 
requisite. No person who has served shall be liable to serve again till all the others 
are exhausted. Certain penalties are imposed by the act on those who shall refuse to 
serve, and an oath of office is prescribed. This act entirely supersedes the ancient 
method of appointing petty constables.— S pecial Constables are persons sworn in by 
the justices to preserve the pence, or to execute warrants on special occasions. By 1 
and 2 Will. IV. c. 41, and 5 and 6 Will. IV. e. 43, any two justices of the peace who 
shall learn, on the oath of a credible witness, that a tumult/ riot, or felony has taken 
place, or is apprehended, may, if they are of opinion that the ordinary* officers are 
insufficient, swear in as many householders or others as they may think fit (not belong- 
ing to the classes of persons exempted from the duties of ordinary petty constables) to 
act as special constables for a limited time or for a particular place. The lord-lieuten 


which were presented to the emperor by the French army, and published in the govern- 
ment organ, the Moniteur , which were regarded as insulting to England. The ministry 
were accused of truckling to France; and though on the motion for leave to bring in the 
bill they had a majority of 200 (299 against 99), an amendment by Mr. M. Gibson on tlie 
second reading, virtually amounting to a vote of censure, was carried by a majority of 
19 against them (234 to 215). 
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CONSTANT is the name given, in mathematical analysis, to a quantity which remains 
the same for all cases of the problem, in opposition to a variable. Thus, in questions 
about the fall of bodies in given times, the force of gravity is a constant quantity. In 
the integral calculus, the name of constants is given to those quantities which, after 
integration, are annexed to the integral. 

CONSTANT DE BEBEOJJE, Henki Benjamin, one of the most disthiguished political 
writers and orators of France, was b. at Lausanne on the 25th Oct. , 1767. Educated in 
a German college, he afterwards spent some time at Edinburgh university, and here he 
is supposed to have imbibed those ideas of political, freedom which guided him through 
life. In 1796, he published in Paris a pamphlet on the government then existing, which 
brought him into note; and three years later, lie was placed oil Hie tribunal” by 
•'Napoleon, who, however, two years after, dismissed and banished him for the spirit he 
displayed in resisting the first consul’s encroachments on liberty. _ During his' banish* 
ment, he traveled for some time with Madame de StaCl, and afterwards settled in 
Germany. lu 1813, he published liis celebrated pamphlet, On the Spirit of Gmiquesl 
and Usurpation, In 1814. he returned to Paris, where he wrote several pamphlets in 
favor of constitutional liberty, which he maintained was enjoyed under Louis XVIII. 
Napoleon’s government he described as a “government of Mameluke^” and the emperor 
himself as “ a Genghis khan.” Yet during the hundred days lie became a councillor of 
state, and assisted in framing the Acts Additionnel. In 1819, he was elected a deputy, be- 
came ultimately leader of the opposition, and in tills capacity gained unbounded popu- 
larity. C. de R was a true patriot. He loved liberty better than monarchies or mobs, 
and therefore, while he opposed the despotic measures of the government of Charles X., 
he deplored the revolution of July, 1830. He died Dec., 1830. As a public speaker, C. 
de R was in his day the clearest and most persuasive advocate of constitutional princi- 
ples in France. As a political writer, he was even fully more effective than as a 
speaker. Among his works may he mentioned Discount Pro nonce* a l<t Chamhre dcs 
Deputes (2 vols., Par. 1828); the Gown de Politique Gomiitutmmdle (4voR, Par. 1817-20, 
2d ed., 1833), in which are collected his minor works on representative government. 
Among his most ambitious works, are Memoires mr tea Cent, Jour* (Par. 1820); JJeld 
Religion consul tree dans sa Source, ses Formes, ct m Dm loppe incuts (5 a uk, Par., 1824-51) 
to which posthumous work his Du Poli/theisme Domain, mmhlere (lane sc* flap ports acec 
la Philosophic Qrecque et la Religion Chretien ne, forms a kind of supplement. 

CONSTANTLY, a district of Cape Colony, in South Africa, lying on the eastern and 
n.e. slopes of Table mountain range, and clistant from Cape Town about 12 miles. (J. 
consists of only two estates, Great Constantin and Little Constant m, which have long 
been famed for the quality of the wines produced upon them. Many attempts have 
been made in other parts of Cape Colony, as also in France and the s. of Europe, to 
produie a wine similar in quality and flavor to the C., but all have failed; and it is now 
known that hot; only To the quality of the C. grape, but, also to the character of the soil, 
as well as to the peculiarly genial exposure of the district, tin* characteristic excellence 
of the 0. (proper) wines is traceable. The soil of the estates is rich in alkalies to an 
extent perceptible in the grape itself, and the vineyards have a very equable exposure, 
being sheltered from all sudden changes of temperature by spurs of the great granite 
mountain. The grapes under this shelter ripen very uniformly, so that the earthy taste, 
which spoils the character of other cape wines, and which is produced by using unpicked 
grapes of different degrees of ripeness in the same bunch, does not 'attach to the C. 
wines. 

Although the attempts made on other farms in the colony to produce wine similar 
to that of (X, have failed in so far as the peculiar flavor as well as lusciousness of real 
C. are concerned, yet they have led of late to great; improvements in the quality of sev- 
eral. of the South African wines; and where care continues to he bestowed, 'and the 
habits of different vines in relation to soil and exposure are more studied, we have evi- 
dence in the quality of the improved “ Pont tie,” and other wines of Wynberg, of what 
can he accomplished with increased labor by Cape Calony as a wine-producing country. 
Statistics of the wine trade of this settlement show, however, that only a small quantity 
of genuine wines finds .its -way into the market-much of that whioJi passes under the 
name being similar but inferior cape wines. The produce of the 0. vineyards sells even 
in- the colony at not less than (h\ per bottle. 

CQNSTANTX'NA, a t. of Spaiq, in Andalusia, situated in a mountainous district, about 
40 m. n.n.e. of Seville, to which city it supplies much fruit and ice. It has manufac- 
tures of leather and soap, distilleries* flour-mills, etc. Pop. 7,000. 

CONSTANTINE, the capital of a province of the same name (the easternmost province 
of the French colony of Algeria), is situated on a hill with flat, summit, three sides of 
which are washed by the Hummel, flowing through a deep and narrow ravine, and the 
fourth is connected by a natural mound with the surrounding mountains. Lat. 86° 22' 
n., long. 6° 87' east. It is 830 ft. above the river, and 2,162 ft. above the sea. It is sur- 
rounded by walls constructed by the Arabs out of Homan sculptured stones, and a fine 
old Roman bridge spans the ravine on one side The streets, as in the other towns of 
Barbary, are very narrow and dirty, and the houses mean. An old church in the 
Byzantine style is included in the citadel. C. was anciently one of the most important 
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towns of Numidia, called Carta by the Carthaginians, Oirta by the Romans, and was 
long a royal residence. It was destroyed in the wars' of Maxentius against Alexander 
about 811 a. I)., but was soon rebuilt by Constantine the great, from whom it derives its 
present name, and continued to subsist, and was a flourishing town in the 12th century. 
Subsequently, it shared in general the fortunes of Algeria (q.v.). C. has manufactures 
of woolen cloths, saddlery, and other articles of leather. Pop. J 72, 33,251, of whom 
some 7,000 are Europeans. 

CONSTANTINE I., Flavius Valerius Aurelius, surnamed “the groat,” a Roman 
emperor, was b. 272 or 274 a. d., at Naissus, in Moesia. He was the eldest son of Con- 
Stautius Chlorus, and first distinguished himself by his military talents under Diocletian, 
in that monarch’s famous Egyptian expedition, 296; subsequently he served under 
Galenas in the Persian war. In 305, the two emperors, Diocletian and Maximian, 
abdicated, and were succeeded by Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. Galerius, who 
could not endure the brilliant and energetic genius of C., took every means of exposing 
him to danger, and it is believed that this was the period when he acquired that mix- 
ture of reserve, cunning, and wisdom, which was so conspicuous in his conduct in after - 
years. At last; C. fled to his father, who ruled in the west, and joined him at Boulogne 
just as he was settingout on an expedition against the Piets in North Britain. Constantius 
died at York, July 25, 306, having proclaimed his son C, his successor. The latter now 
wrote a conciliatory letter to Galerius, and requested to he acknowledged as Augustus. 
Galerius did not dare to quarrel with C., yet he granted him the title of Caesar only. 
Political complications now increased, and in a short time no less than six emperors 
were “in the field ” — viz., Galerius, Licinius, and Maxi min in the east, and Maximian, 
Maxentius his son, and Constantine in the west, 308 a.d. Maxentius having quarreled 
with his father, forced him to flee from Rome ; he took refuge with C. , but was ungrateful 
enough to plot the destruction of his benefactor. This being discovered, lie fled to 
Marseilles, the inhabitants of which city gave him up to C., who put him to death, 309 
a.d. Maxentius professed great anger at the death of his father, and assembled a large 
army, with which he threatened Gaul. Crossing the Alps by Mont Cenis, C. thrice 
defeated Maxentius — first near Turin, then under the walls of Verona, and finally in 
the vicinity of Rome, 28th Oct., 312, Maxentius himself in the last of these engagements 
being drowned in an attempt to escape across the Tiber. C. now entered the capital, 
disbanded the Praetorians, and adopted other judicious measures for allaying the- public 
exilement. lie was also honored with the title of. pontiff mcmmu&i m supreme dig- 
nitary of the pagan hierarchy. 

if. was now sole emperor of the west. Similarly, by the death of Galerius in 311, 
and of Maximin • in 313, Licinius became sole emperor of the east. In 314, a war broke 
out between the two rulers, in which Licinius had the worst, and was fain to conclude 
a pence by the cession of Illyrieum, Pannoriia, and Greece. C. gave Licinius his sister 
Constantina in marriage, and for the next nine years devoted himself vigorously to the 
correction of abuses in the administration of the laws, to the strengthening of the 
frontiers of his empire, and to the chastising the barbarians, who learned to fear and 
respect, bis power. In 323, he renewed the war with Licinius, whom he defeated, and 
ultimately put to death. O. was now at the summit of his ambition, the sole governor 
of the Roman world, lie chose Byzantium for his capital, and in 330, solemnly inau- 
gurated it as the seat of government, under the name of Constantinople or City of Con- 
stantine. In 324, he committed a deed that has thrown a dark shade over his memory. 
He had a gallant and accomplished son, named Crispus, who was exceedingly popular, 
and him, along with Constantina and others, he put to death on a charge of treason. 
Niebuhr shows that it was not unlikely Crispus cherished ambitious designs. Next 
year occurred the great council of Nice. C. sided with the orthodox fathers, probably 
for very heterodox reasons. As yet he was a pagan, but liis sense of justice, aiuUifs 
conviction of the growing importance of the Christians, both as a moral and political 
element, in the life of the empire, had from the very first induced him to protect them. 
As early as 313, he had everywhere granted them toleration, and since then continued 
to favor them more and more decidedly. As president of the Nicene council, lie 
opposed the Arums, on political grounds, as the weaker party ; but not, being theologi- 
cally interested in the dissensions, he refrained from active persecution. During the 
latter years of his life, Christianity became the state religion, the pagan temples were 
closed, and sacrifices forbidden. Yet it was only a short time before his death, which 
occurred 22d July, 337, that lie would allow himself to be baptized. 

The question has been much discussed, whether or not C. was a Christian. The 
truth seems to he, that lie looked upon religion as a statesman , who feels that his first 
duty is to rule the nation over which he is set in an orderly and peaceable manner. 
Had paganism been still in its prime, and possessed any real political vitality, it is 
not likely that a man of C/s secular temperament would have troubled himself in. 
regard to the new faith; but when he found that the latter was making rapid progress 
in spite of the fiercest persecution, he must have felt it wisest, and probably also 
conceived it right, to protect and favor it. But he continued to the last addicted to 
many pagan superstitions. As an emperor, however, he ranks very high. He was 
beloved by his people, for whose welfare he seems to have honestly "labored. Severe 
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and even sanguinary towards individuals, he was just and moderate towards nations. 
He conquered every enemy, organized a new. and better mode oi government for his 
■vast dominions, crushed all conspiracies and revolts, and passed the close of liis life 
in peace. 

CONSTANTINE II. , 312-40; eldest son of Constantine the great. On the death 
of his father the empire was divided between the three surviving sons, but Constantine. 
II, being the eldest was considered the emperor. 

CONSTANTINE VII., Pokfiiykogenitus, 905-50; Roman emperor of the east, 
son of Leo VI. He paid more attention to literature than to state affairs, leaving the 
latter to his wife Helena. It is reported that he was poisoned by his son Roman us, who 
•was his successor. He wrote a life of his grandfather, Basil I., a work on government, 
for the instruction of his son, and several other treatises. 

CONSTANTINE XIII., Paljsologus, the last of the emperors of the east, b. 1304; 
killed at the capture of Constantinople in 1453. _ When Mohammed I L set about the tak- 
ing of Constantinople and the final subjugation of the eastern empire, Constantine 
appealed in vain to the princes of Christendom^ A long siege Ijroceded the capture of 
the city, but it was accomplished May 21), 1153, and Constantine was slain by some 
unknown hand. The body was recognized and the head was brought to Mohammed, 
but he gave the body an honorable burial. 

CONSTANTINE, Nicolae witch, grand-duke of Russia, b. -21st Sept., 1827, is the 
second son of the late emperor Nicholas, and the brother of Alexander 11. He is grand- 
admiral of the Russian fleet, and holds besides innumerable military offices. During the 
Crimean war, he commanded the Russian fleet in the Baltic, and directed the defensive 
preparations which held the English and French armaments in check before Cron- 1 
stadfc. The leader of the old Russian party, he strenuously opposed the concessions 
made to the western powers. In 1857, however, lie visited the courts of England and 
France, and in 1871, he paid a second visit to England. On the outbreak of the 
Polish insurrection in 1802, C. held the office of viceroy of Poland for three months. 
In Jan., 18(15, he was appointed president of the council of the empire. 

CONSTANTINE, Paulo WITCH, a Russian grand-duke, b. 8 th May, 1770, was the 
second son of the emperor Paul I. He early distinguished himself by activity, intel- 
lectual ability, and a gallantry bordering on foolhardiness, of which he gave remark- 
able proof at the battle of Austerlitz. After the congress of Vienna, the government 
of Poland was intrusted to him by Ills brother, the "emperor Alexander.” In Jan., 
1822, lie executed a private deed by which he resigned his claims to the throne in 
the event of Alexander’s death; and when that event took place in 1825, he adhered to 
this resignation, although lie had meanwhile in his absence been proclaimed emperor in 
St. Petersburg. The succession thus fell to his younger brother Nicholas. The charac- 
ter of C.’s administration in Poland was not such as to conciliate any class of the people, • 
and a widely ramified conspiracy was formed. The French revolution of 1880 supplied 
the spark which set all in flame, and C. was obliged to flee for bis life, but he returned 
in command of the army of reserve. He died, however, of cholera at Vitebsk, on 27th 
June, 1881. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, called by the Turks Stamboul or Mamboid , was originally called 
Byzanthm { q.v.). In 830 a,d.‘ the emperor ■Constantine made it the capita! of the 
Roman empire, and called it after his' own name, Constantinople. From this period 
dates it's importance. It continued thenceforth to be the residence of the Roman, and 
afterwards of the Byzantine emperors, till in 1458 it was taken by the Turks. Since 
that time it has been the capital of Turkey, and the principal residence of the sultans. 
It is situated in lat. 41 r; n., and long. 28° 50' e., on the European side of the channel of 
Constantinople or Thracian Bosporus, near to it's opening into the sea of Marmora. A 
narrow arm of the sea, called the Golden Horn, extends about 5 rn. into the land, and 
forms a safe and most commodious harbor, with water of sufficient depth to float the 
largest men of war. 0. proper, to which Europeans give the name of Stamboul to dis- 
tinguish it from the northern and eastern suburbs of O., lies entirely on the southern side 
of the Golden Horn, and is protected by a wall built during the time of the Byzantine 
empire, and partially restored by the Turks. The wall is about 124 m. in circuit, and is 
pierced by 28 gates, amongst which that of Top-Kapussi, formerly that of St. Romanes, 
has a historic Interest, as being the one through which the Turks entered when they 
stormed the city, and where the last of the Palieologi died in the. fight. The suburbs of 
Galata, Peng and Top-handi are situated on the northern side of the Golden Horn 
On the Asiatic side of the Bosporus lie Scutari and Kadikoi (the ancient Chalcedon), 
and to the n.w, of the city lies the town of Eyub. The city itself is built on hilly ground, 
and from this circumstance, and its numerous gardens, cypresses, mosques, palaces, 
minarets, and towers, it presents, especially as seen from the side of the Golden Horn, 
a very spendid appearance. The scenery of the Thracian Bosporus is of almost unrivaled 
beauty; and the panorama, of which C. forms the principal part, is such as is perhaps 
nowhere else to be seen in the world. But a nearer approach reveals the characteristics 
of an eastern town— -narrow, crooked, filthy streets, and miserable houses of wood and 
day. Since the Crimean war, however, "O. has been wonderfully improved. Great 
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fires, which occurred on the 6th and 7th S-ept., 1865, the 3d May, 1866, and on 5th June, 
1870, swept away square miles of old wooden houses on both sides of the Golden Horn. 
On these spaces handsome stone houses have been built in the modern European style; 
but this has not been done with much system, and there are in all directions great 
gaps tilled with miserable wooden huts, or left as waste places. The formation of 
tramways has, however, tended to connect the improved districts by wider thorough- 
fares, and to form a general plan which is gradually giving to C. the appearance, of a 
European city. 0. contains many tine buildings, among which maybe mentioned the 
Seraglio, occupying the position of ancient Byzantium, and measuring about 8 m. in 
circumference; the former church of St. Sophia, now a mosque, is a most magnificent 
structure, in the form of a Greek cross, 269 ft. long by 243 broad, and has a ; flattened 
dome, greatly admired for its lightness, 180 ft. above the ground. The other important 
mosques are those of Solyman, Achmed, Sultan Mohammed II and Eyub. The two 
obelisks of the ancient hippodrome^ called by the Turks the 'Atmeidqn ; . the castle of the 
seven towers, now in a state of dilapidation; the aqueducts erected by the emperor 
"Villens; the cistern of Pliiloxenus, with 424 columns of marble; and the numerous 
fountains, are* among the other most notable objects of Constantinople. The covered 
bazaars of C. are very numerous, and the goods are displayed with wonderful attractive- 
ness. One feature of C. is its vast number of lean and hungry dogs, which haunt 
the streets. . The dogs are the common property of the city, and they do a consid- 
erable portion of the scavenging. Gaiata, which was founded by the Genoese as a 
republic in the Byzantine times, is the residence of European merchants and the princi- 
pal place of trade. It contains many great warehouses, shops, andd welling-houses, but 
is, if possible, even more filthy than 0. proper. Bridges of boats connect the oppo- 
site sides of the Golden Horn. Further eastward, on the Bosporus, lies Top-lumeh, 
with the imperial cannon foundry, a beautiful mosque, and an interesting fountain. 
On the Hill behind Gaiata and Top-lmneh, is situated Pera, the residence of the foreign 
• ambassadors. Two thirds of Pera were burned to the ground by the fire of 5th June, 
1870. Three thousand houses were then entirely destroyed, including that of the English 
ambassador; and 40,000 persons were left without shelter. Before the fire, Pera had 
a European, pop. of 70,000, which was reduced by the catastrophe to more than one 
half. Pera is not being rebuilt on its old site, but new streets are spreading round 
it and Gaiata. In 1875, Pera was connected with C. by an underground railway 672 
yards long; which is reckoned to convey 30,000 passengers daily. 

The population of O. and its suburbs has been variously estimated. In 1873, it prob- 
ably contained from 750,000 to 800,000 inhabitants, of whom about one half were 
Mohammedans, one fourth Greeks and Armenians, one eighth Franks, and one eighth 
Jews. The mosques are more than 300 in number. There are several Greek churches, 
under a patriarch, with twelve synodal bishops. The patriarch is not only the spiritual, 
but in part also the temporal head of the Greek subjects of the porte. C. is the resi- 
dence also of an Armenian patriarch, and there are several Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant places of worship. There are in connection with the mosques about 300 medrmes, 
or schools for the ulemas; there are also some 400 mckteb, or Turkish elementary schools; 
and among the other educational institutions is a school of medicine conducted by Ger- 
mans, which has been the means of much good. Among the benevolent institutions 
are numerous hiaret.% where food is provided for the poor, and hospitals for the sick of 
several European nations. There are public libraries, both Turkish and Greek, of 
which that of the Seraglio is particularly rich in the treasures of oriental literature; and 
there are several Turkish and European printing-presses. The public baths and coffee- 
houses are exceedingly numerous. Some of the peculiar manufactures of the cast are 
carried on in leather, carpets, weapons, etc. But all the manufactures of western 
Europe abound in its markets. The trade of C. has, since the Crimean war, been 
steadily increasing, but is by no means so extensive as might be expected from its popu- 
lation and situation. The burden of the vessels entering and of those clearing the port 
is estimated at about four millions of tons. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Greeks, 
Italians. Austrians, British, French, and Germans. 

The >reat strategical value of the site of C. has always lent it a peculiar military and 
political importance. Extensive fortifications at some distance on the landward side of 
O. were undertaken during the Russian war of 1877, and were carried out under the 
superintendence of an English officer in the Turkish service. These lines extend from 
Buyuk-Tohekmcdgi on the sea of Marmora to lake Derkos on the Black sea, a distance 
of about 20 miles. They run along a range of steep hills, from 200 to 500 ft. in height, 
looking down on a long and wide bare valley. Eight miles distant across the valley 
runs the parallel range of the Tchataldja hills, from 500 to. 1500 ft. high. 

O. is now connected by railway with the interior of northern Turkey, and the north- 
western part of Asia Minor. The Roumelian railway from Stain bold to Bellova was 
opened in 1873, and will ultimately be connected with the Bchumla- Varna line, and 
with that from Saloniki to Uskub. C. will thus soon have railway communication with 
a great part of Turkey. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Councils of. Eight have been held which are recognized 
as ecumenical either by the Greek or Latin church, or by both. The first was the 2d 
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ecumenical council of the church, convened in 881 by the emperor Theodosius I. to 
legalize his violent ejectment of the Arians from the eastern churches. It consisted of 
150 bishops, chosen under the dictation of the emperor and chiefly from the east, besides 
the semi- Allans, followers of Macedonius of Constantinople, who withdrew after their 
opinions had been condemned. This council condemned also the Arians, Eunomians, 
and Eudoxians; it reaffirmed the resolutions of the council of Nice, and declared that 
the bishop of Constantinople, or new 'Rome, was, of right, next in rank to the bishop of 
old Borne ; both of them being alike subject only to the emperor. The second was the 5th 
ecumenical council of the church, convened in 558 by Justinian I. to sustain liis condem- 
nation of three distinguished teachers of the A ntiochian school whose opinions had been 
collected into “three chapters.” There. were 165 bishops, mostly eastern, m attendance. 
They condemned the “ three chapters” and included in the sentence Vigilius, bishop of 
Home, because he would not condemn them absolutely. The third was the 6th ecumenical 
council, held in 680, and consisting of 289 bishops, including three eastern patriarchs 
and four Roman legates. Through the influence of the legates, the council condemned 
the doctrine of Honorius that “as there was only one Christ, so he had only one 
will,” and recognized in him,- consistently with the doctrine of two natures in one 
person, two wills made one by the moral subordination of the human to the divine. 
The fourth was the council held in 691, by command of Justinian II. It is recog- 
nized as ecumenical only by the Greeks, and is called ‘ ‘ gutnhexium” because U 
supplemented the 5th and 6th. It passed more than one hundred canons concern- 
ing the morals of the clergy and church discipline. The fifth was held in 754 and 
attended by 388 bishops. It is recognized only by the Greeks. It issued a decree 
against image worship, which was revoked in 786 by the 2d ecumenical council of 
Nice. The sixth urns held in 869, and is recognized only by the Latin church. It 
deposed the patriarch Photius, restored Ignatius, and enacted laws concerning church 
discipline. The seventh was held in 879. There were 380 bishops present, including 
the Roman legates. It recalled Photius, repealed the action of the preceding council 
against him, and defined the position of the patriarch of Constantinople in relation to the 
pope. The eighth was held in 1841, and is called by the Greeks the 9th ecumenical. It 
condemned Barlaam, an educated monk, as heretical in opposing the monks of mount 
Allies, who asserted the possibility of attaining, while yet in the body, an intuition of 
the divine light and essence by a perfect cessation of corporeal life. 

CONST ANTIUS, or CONST ANtIUS CHLORUS, Flavius Valerius, 250-309 
A. ix ; Emperor of Rome and father of Constantine the great. He became emperor in 
305, when Diocletian abdicated, and ruled over Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 

CONST AN'TIUS, Flavius Julius, b. 317 a.d. lie inherited by his father’s will the 
Asiatic provinces and Egypt. He made war upon the Persians, but was defeated. Be 
was favorable to the Arians, and gave the title of csesar (emperor) to his cousin and suc- 
cessor Julian. 


CONSTELLA TION (Eat. eon , together, and Stella, a star), a group of stars. The stars 
which stud the firmament have, from a time earlier than authentic records can trace, 
been formed into artificial groups, which have received names borrowed from fancy or 
fable. These groups are called constellations. Though quite devoid of anything like 
systematic arrangement, this traditional grouping is found a sufficiently convenient 
classification, and still remains the basis of nomenclature for the stars among astrono- 
mers. Before the invention of almanacs, the risings and settings of the constellations 
were looked to by husbandmen, shepherds, and sea-faring men as the great landmarks of 
the seasons, and consequently of the weather which each season was expected to bring 
with it (see Job xxxviii. 31); and it is not surprising if the storms or calm weather that 
usually accompanied such seasons were connected, in the popular imagination, with the 
influence of the stars themselves, or the beings with whom superstition or fable identified 
them. Thus, the risings and settings of Bootes with the bright star A returns, which 
took place near the equinoxes, portended great tempests. See’ Virgil’s Georgies, i. 204. 
The great heat in July was ascribed to the rising of Canis the dog, with its bright star 
Sirius. See Canicular Days; and Heliacal ; Rising. The appearance of the twins, 
Castor and Pollux, was hailed as the harbinger of fair summer weather. 

Almost all nations have, from early times, arranged the stars into constellations, but 
It is chiefly from the nomenclature of the Greeks and Romans that our own is derived. 
Eudoxus, a contemporary of Plato, about 370 years b.c., gave a description of the face 
of the heavens, containing the names and characters of all the constellations recognized 
in his time. Though this production is lost, a poetical paraphrase of it, written ’about 
a century later by Aratus (q.v.), is still extant. This poem describes twelve zodiacal 
constellations (see Zodiac), with twenty in the northern hemisphere, and thirteen in the 
southern. The next enumeration occurs in the Almagest of Ptolemy, which includes 
the preceding, with three additional, one northern and two southern constellations, 
making in all 48. These are the ancient stellar groups. Large accessions have been 
made to the nomenclature in modern times, in consequence of maritime discovery hav- 
ing made us acquainted with constellations in the southern hemisphere which never rose 
upon the world known to our ancient authors. In 1751, Lacaille went to the cape for 
the purpose of making a catalogue of the southern stars, and forming them into constel- 
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lations — an undertaking which he prosecuted with great ardor for nearly four years at 
the expense of the French government. Flattery has also contributed towards the stel- 
lar nomenclature. Upon the restoration, of Charles II., the evening before his return to 
London, sir Charles Scarborough, the court physician, was gazing upon a star in the 
northern heavens, which shone with greater luminosity than usual, as might be expected 
from a loyal star on such . an occasion. This, in connection with a few others, was 
formed into Cor Carol i, the heart of Charles II., by Halley, at the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion. The chief constellations win be noticed under tlieir several names. See' Abies, 
Ursa Major, etc. . The fanciful figure's from which the constellations are named, are 
depicted; on celestial globes and maps of the heavens. Iu the older writers, 0. signifies 
the relative positions of the planets at a given moment. Bee Aspect. 

CONSTIPA'TION^a state of the system marked by an irregular and sluggish action of 
the bowels upon their contents, due either to defective secretion of the juices of the 
intestinal mucous membrane, or to. an imperfection of the peristaltic movements (see 
Digestion). Sedentary habits predispose to C.,as also does the use of animal food in 
too great a relative amount The use of brown bread, or of lentils, oatmeal porridge, 
of green vegetables and salads, or of ripe fruits; the plentiful employment of salt or of 
saline drinks, or of many natural mineral waters; and active exercise, especially bv 
walking or riding* on horseback in. the open air, tend to avert this disease, A favorite 
remedy with some is the use of a cloth wrung out of cold water, and applied to the 
abdomen; this, as used at hydropathic establishments, is called ari “ abdominal com- 
press,” and is worn under a bandage of macintosh cloth, to keep the moisture from 
escaping, during the earlier part of the day. But to many persons affected with C., 
and unable from circumstances to follow out the plan of life here indicated, and to 
many others in whom the disease does not yield to these means, the use of laxatives, or 
mild cathartics (q.v.), is almost a necessity; and it is satisfactory to know that these 
remedies, if judiciously selected, and not employed so as to produce over-action, may 
be taken during very many years without any of ‘the bad effects often ascribed to them. 

( 'jomtifiatioih m tJiehwer animate depends, as in man, on imperfect secretion from, or 
motion of, the intestinal walls. In the horse, it is usually accompanied by colic (q.v.), 
and when long continued, leads to enteritis (q.v.). The appropriate remedies- are soap 
and water clysters, given every two hours; smart friction and cloths wrung out of hot 
water applied to the abdomen* with three drachms of aloes, and one of calomel, given 
in gruel, and repeated in sixteen hours, if no effect is produced. Give, besides, walk- 
ing exercise; restrict the amount of dry solid food, but allow plenty of thin gruel or 
other fluids, which may be rendered more laxative by admixture with treacle or a little 
salt. Similar treatment is called for in dogs, cats, and pigs. In cattle and sheep, diges- 
tion principally takes place in the large and quadrisected stomach’ the bowels, accord- 
ingly, are little liable to- derangement and 0,, when occurring in these animals, gen- 
erally depends upon impact ion of dry hard food between the loaves of the maniples, third 
stomach, or fardel-bag. The complaint Is hence called fardd-bound. It results from 
the eating of tough and indigestible food, such as ripe vetches, rye-grass, or clover; it 
prevails in dry seasons, and on pastures where the herbage is coarse and the water 
scarce .. It occurs amongst cattle partaking freely of hedge-euttings or shoots of trees, 
hence its synonym of wmd-ernl. From continuous cramming and want of exercise, it Is 
frequent In stall-feeding animals; whilst from the drying up of the -natural- secretions, it 
accompanies most febrile and inflammatory diseases! The milder cases constitute the 
ordinary form of indigestion in ruminants, are accompanied by what the cow-man terms 
kw of cud, and usually yield to a dose of salts given with an ounce or two of ginger. In 
more protracted cases, rumination is suspended, appetite gone, constipation and fever 
are^ present. There is a grunt noticeable, especially when the animal is moved, and 
different from that accompanying chest-complaints,* by its occurrence at the commence- 
ment of expiration. By pressing the closed fist upwards and forwards beneath the short 
ribs on the right side, the round, hard, distended stomach may be felt. This state of 
matters may continue for ten clays or a fortnight, when the animal, if unrelieved, 
becomes nauseated, and sinks. Stupor sometimes precedes death, whilst iu some sea- 
sons and localities most of the bad cases are accompanied by excitement and frenzy. 
In this, as in other respects, the disease closely corresponds with stomach-staggers in 
the horse. 

Treatment. — Give purgatives in large doses, combining several together, and exhib- 
iting them with stimulants in plenty of fluid. For a medium-sized ox or cow, use £ lb. 
each of common and Epsom salts, “ten croton beans, and a draclun of calomel, with 
8 ozs. of turpentine; and administer this in half a gallon of water. If no effect 
is produced in twenty hours, repeat the dose. Withhold all solid food; encourage the 
animal to drink gruel, sloppy mashes, treacle and water; and give exercise, clysters, 
and occasional hot fomentations to the belly. *“ * 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, . See Assembly, National. 

CONSTITUTION, in politics (eonsfitutio, from Lat. consUtitere , to set up, or establish). 
In its modern acceptation, 0. signifies a system of law established by the sovereign 
power of a state for its own guidance. Such being the ultimate object of a C., ?ts 
proximate objects, generally stated, are, to fix the limits and define the relations of the 
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legislative,- the judicial, and the executive powers of the state, both amongst themselves 
and with reference to the citizens of the state, regarded as a governed body. Among 
the Romans, a C, was at first nearly synonymous with the edict of a praetor (see Edict), 
and even under the empire signified only an imperial edict or decree. In continental 
countries, since the formation of the federal government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or, at all events, since the first French revolution, the idea of a 0. has been generally 
that of a body of written public law, promulgated at once by the sovereign power. 
See Code and Assembly, National. In Great Britain it is the whole body of the pub 
lie law, consuetudinary as well as statutory, which has grown up during the course of 
ages, and is continually being modified by the action of the general will as interpreted 
and expressed by the parliamentary representatives of the nation. Much confusion is 
often introduced into our conceptions of the action of the English and other mixed gov- 
ernments by representing the three elements of which, they are generally composed— 
the monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic (king, lords, and commons) — as the cen- 
ters of three independent sovereignties, whereas they are only three organs through 
which the one sovereignty finds expression. There is, and can be, in an independent 
State, but one sovereignty — one center of power- — viz,, the general will of the nation. 
Opposition to this will, from whenpesover it may come, within the state, is treason in 
the individual, and rebellion in the mass; whereas the vindication of this will by its own 
act may be revolution, but can never be rebellion. Another source of error consists in 
supposing this general will to be the numerical aggregate of all the individual wills in 
the community. It is, on the contrary, the sum of all the wills, not numerically but 
really, making allowance, that is to say, for the fact that one individual, from the 
greater clearness of his convictions and strength of his character, often contributes to 
tills sum, or mass of volition, ten times as much as another individual. 

But though the idea of a mixed government is generally associated with that of a 
C., it does not seem to be inseparable from it. We are not entitled, for example, to 
deny the name of a C. to a system which is apparently the result of one single will, if 
to that will the general will has freely confided the task of determining the rules by 
which it shall he governed. Assuming that the late emperor of the French was invested 
with supreme power by this ultimate sovereign, the general will, the government which 
he established was, for the time being, the C. of France. But inasmuch as France had, 
under the imperial system of government, no parliamentary machinery for effecting 
desired or desirable changes in its C., the “right of revolution,” as it is called, became 
a necessity on the part of those who conceived that they embodied and were in a condi- 
tion to express the general will. Disorderly as it may seem to us, it was really within- 
the limits of the as constitutional as the 0. which at any moment it might have 
overthrown. In a parliamentary government like that of England, however, the right 
of revolution emerges only when the self-modifying powers of the C. are obstructed or 
opposed by the executive, as took place in 1688. Whilst in pure monarchies it hangs 
permanently over the head of the executive, even when acting in accordance with the 
O., in a free country resistance is rebellion in all cases in which the machinery which 
the 0. possesses for its own modification is unimpeded in its action. Of resistance 
of this latter kind, the events that culminated in the late American civil war furnish 
an example. 

For a historical account of the English C., see England; see also Parliament, 
Congress, Code, Cortes, etc. 

CONSTITUTION (ante), the organic law under which the national government, and 
the several state governments, in the United States are carried on. The Constitution of 
the United States is as follows: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the , common defense, promote the 
general ; welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the United States of America. 

Article I., Sec. 1 . All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and house of representatives. 

See. 2. The house of representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states, and the electors in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the state legisla- 
ture. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several states which 
may he included within this union according to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meet- 
ing of the congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of representatives shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one representa- 
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live; and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, S; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 1; 
Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, S; Delaware, 1; Mary- 
land 6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5; and Georgia, 3. 

When vacancies happen' in- the representation from any state, the executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to till such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and other officers; and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 

See. 3. The senate of the United States shall be composed of two senators from each 
state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; and each senator shall have one 
vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first election, they; 
Khali be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second class 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the 'legislature of any state, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty years, 
and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that state for which he shall he chosen. 

. The vice-president of the United States shall be president of the senate, but; shall 
have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The senate shal l choose their other officers, and also a president -pro tempore, in the ' 
absence of the vice-president, or when he shall exercise the office of president of the 
United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all 'impeachments; when sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. "When the president of the United States 
is tried, the chief-justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two thirds of the members present. 

Judgment; in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, /judgment,' 'and .punishment, according 'to ; 'Ulw> , 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature, thereof; but the congress 
may at anytime, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators. 

The eongri ss shall assemble at least once in every year,, and such meeting shall he on 
the first Monday in Dec., unless they shall, by law, appoint a different day. 

Sec. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
Its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but 
a smaller number may adjourn 'from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner and under such penalties as each house 
may provide. 

Each bouse may determine the. rules of its proceedings, punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, mid, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of Us pi oeeeclings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such parts as may in 1 heir judgment require secrecy, and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either house on any question shall, at the desire of one fifth 
of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, without the consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to tiny other place than that in which the two 
houses shall be sitting. ' • 

Bee. 6. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation for their ser- 
vices^ to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall in oil eases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, and in going to 
and returning from the tame; and for any speech or debate in either house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall' have been increased during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the United States shall be a member of either 
.house during his continuance in office. 

See. 7. Ail bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house of representatives; 
but the senate may propose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the house of representatives and the senate, shall, 
before it become a law, be presented to the president of the United States; if ha 
approve, be shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with ins objections, to that house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their jour- 
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nal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved by two thirds of 
that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be "entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any 
bill shall not be returned by the president within ten days (Sunday excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the congress by tlieir adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the senate and the 
house of representatives may be necessary (except on a question of ■adjournment) shall 
be presented to the president of the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the senate and house of representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay '"the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare* of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign, nations, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited times, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to tlieir respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the states respectively the appointment of the officers, and the authority of train ing the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of 
congress, become the seat of the government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested, by this' constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the states now 
existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may be' imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex pod facto law shall be "passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one state over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 
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No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them shall, without the consent of the congress, accept of 
any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 

See. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters 
of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder* ex pod facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay any impost or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of the congress. 

No state shall, ^ without the consent of congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

* Article XL, Sec. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the United. 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, together 
with the vice-president, chosen for the same term," be elected as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which 
the state may be entitled in the congress; but no senator or representative, or persons 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector.* 

.'.The congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

No person, except a natural-horn citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time 
of the adoption of this constitution, shall be eligible to the office of president; neither 
shall any person he eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 35 
years, and been 14 years resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the vice-presif ent. and the congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the president and vice-president, declaring what officer 
shall then act as president, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the" disability be 
removed, or a president shall he elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compensation, which 
shall neither he increased nordiminished during the period for which lie shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
.United States,, or any -of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: “ I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of 
president of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the constitution of the United States.” 

See. 2. The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several states, when called into the actual service 
of the United States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of t tie exceut ive depart meats upon any subject relating to the dut ies of t heir respect- 
ive offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and .pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in eases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two thirds of the senators present concur ; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall he established by law; but the congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper in the president alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the 
recess of the senate, by granting commissions which shall expire atihe end of their* next 
session, * • 

Sec. 8. He shall from time to time give to the congress information of the, state of 
the union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient; he may on extraordinary occasions convene both houses, or either 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper: he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

* This mode of election of president and vice-president has been modified by the twelfth amend- 
ment, post . : y.; '.yy^yyyyyy : v :y.; v yyy.;y ;y. Wy* y,\.y yy yy yy 
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Sec. 4. The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Article III., Sec. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a com-, 
pensation, which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to ail cases, in law and equity, arising under 
tiiis constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made,' under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between two or more states; 
between a state and citizens of another state; between citizens of different states; 
between - citizens of .'the. same state claiming lands under grants of different states, and 
between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a state shall be party, the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regulations as the eon- 
gross shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any state, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3, Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies; giving them aid and comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason ; but no attain- 
der of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except during the life of the 
person attainted. 

Article IV., Sec. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And the congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, .records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee 
from .justice, and be found in another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the state from which lie fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having juris- 
diction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu 1 alien therein, be discharged fro til such 
service or labor, hut shall be delivered up on claim of the parly to whom such service 
or labor may be due. 

Sec. 3. New states may be admitted by the congress into this union; but no new 
state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts *of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states concerned as as of the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regular 
tions respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States; and noth- 
ing in this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular state. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every state m +his union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot b<i convened), against 
domestic violence. 

Article V. The congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shell deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, on the application of the legis- 
latures of two thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this 
constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the several states, or 
by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
maybe proposed by the congress; provided, that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any maimer affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no slate, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

Article \ I. All debts contracted and engagements entered into before the adoption 
of this constitution shall be as valid against the United Slates under this constitution, 
as under the confederation. 

This constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance 
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thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members of the several 
state legislatures, and ail executive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this constitution; 
hut no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. ' , 

Article y 11. The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this constitution between tlie states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the states present, the 17th day of 
Sept., in Hie year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 

Amendments.* 

Article I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government lor 
redress of grievances. 

Article II. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Article III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article IV. The right of the people to be secure in tlieir persons, houses,* papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no 
warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of war and 
public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled in "any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself; nor to be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without clue process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 

Article VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Article VII. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States than according to* the 
rules of the common law. 

Article VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

Article IX. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X, The powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 

Article XI. The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Article XII. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot 
for president and vice-president, one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same state with themselves. They shall name in tlieir ballots the person voted for as 
president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice-president; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, and of all persons 
voted for as vice-president, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the senate. The president of the senate 
shall, in the presence of the senate and house of representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then he counted; the. person having the greatest number of votes for 
president shall be the president, if such number be a majority ’of the whole number of elec- 
tors appointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as president, the house 
of representatives shall choose’ immediately, by ballot, the president. But' in choosing 
the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation from each state hav- 
ing one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two 
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thirds of the states, and a majority of all the* states shall he necessary to a choice. And 
if the house of representatives shall not choose a president, whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the vice- 
president shall act as president, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disa- 
bility of the president. The person having the greatest number of votes as vice-presi- 
dent shall be the vice-president, if such number be a majority of the whole, number of 
electors appointed; and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the senate shall choose the vice-president; a quorum for the purpose 
shall consist, of two thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of president shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the United States. 

Article XIII., Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Article XIV., Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in tiie United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the state 
wherein they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several states according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each state, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for president and vice-president of the United States, representatives in congress, the 
executive and judical officers of a state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state being twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion Which the number of such male citizens shall hear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such state. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in congress, or elector of 
president and vice-president, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United' 
States, or under any state, -who, having previously taken an oath as a member of con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any stale legislature, or 
as an executive or judicial officer of any state, to support the constitution of the Uixtcd 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But congress may, by a vote of two thirds of each 
house, remove such disability. 

Sec. 4, The validity of the public debt of the United States authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppress- 
ing insurrection or rebellion, shall. not be questioned. But neither' the United states 
nor any state shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United" States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation, of 
any slave; hut all such debts, obligations, ami claims shall he held illegal ami void. 

Bee. 5. The congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 

Article XV., Sec. 1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any state, on account of race, 
color, or previous condiSon of servitude. 

Sec. % The congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. . . ■ : 

The state constitutions are very much alike in their general provisions. Of late 
years, and especially since the rebellion, many of the slates have amended and modern- 
ized their constitutions; but in all cases ihe state constitution must agree with the 
federal constitution; any provision conflicting with, that is void. There is at this time 
an interesting question pending in regard to'California. In 1879, that state adopted 
amendments to her constitution, which prohibits the introduction of Chinese into the 
state as citizens. It is alleged that this provision conflicts with the treaty between the 
United States and China, and is therefore void, inasmuch as (see United Statics Con- 
stitution) “all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, a gathering of delegates chosen by the 
people of a state to prepare amendments to an existing or propose a new constitution. 
The constitutional convention by which' the constitution of the United States was pre- 

? ared was made up of delegates from the several states, and met in Philadelphia in May, 
787, choosing George Washington as their presiding officer. There can be no other 
such constitutional convention, since the constitution provides that amendments shall 
be proposed in congress and submitted to the states for adoption. In the states, dele- 
gates to constitutional convention are usually elected by the people. Their work is 
submitted to the legislature, and (in most states) by the ‘legislature to a direct! vote of 
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the people. Among tlic first of the original states to organize under a constitution was 
New York, whose first constitutional convention was held in the spring of 1777. Since 
that time the constitution has been twice radically amended by constitutional conven- 
tions in 1821 and in 1846. Rhode Island was the last of the original states to adopt a 
constitution, which was in 1842. Up to that year she was ruled under the royal charter 
of 1662. The proceedings of a constitutional convention are usually governed by the 
rules of state legislative bodies. 

CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. The Atomic constitution of bodies is discussed 
when we consider whether they consist of finite ultimate particles called atoms , or are infi- 
nitely divisible. The Chemical constitution of bodies is the mode in which elementary 
siihstitiices unite to form compounds. The Physical constitution of bodies is the mode 
in which particles of matter in forms cognizable by sense, are aggregated to form masses 
of known qualities. Bodies are classed according to their ability to retain their di men - 
sions when they are subjected to internal stress. A solid retains Us dimensions even 
under the influence of a stress which acts in but a single direction. A fluid changes its 
dimensions unless the stress acting within it is uniform in all directions. If the fluid is 
capable of expanding indefinitely to fill the vessel which contains it, it is a gas; if, under 
ordinary circumstances, the fluid does not so expand, but remains collected in some part 
of the vessel, it is a liquid . The lines of demarkation between these states of matter can- 
not be sharply drawn; the conditions merge insensibly, the one into the other. Lead is 
classed as a solid, yet if submitted to suitable pressure, its particles move upon each, 
other, and the given mass takes a new form, as when bullets are made by the cold pro- 
cess from rods of lead. Sulphuric ether is usually a liquid, which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, occupies part of a vessel without expanding to fill the whole; but if pressure be 
removed, as in the receiver of an air-pump, the ether assumes the gaseous form, and 
resumes the form of a liquid when pressure is restored. Under suitable variations of 
volume and pressure, part of the liquid may be vaporized, or part of the vapor may be 
liquefied. Experiments indicate that all liquids may he vaporized, as it is known that 
all gases and vapors may be liquefied. Substances pass from a liquid to a solid state, or 
vice versa with different degrees of abruptness. The change occurs • suddenly .in most 
metals, as gold, copper, lead, while iron and glass melt by degrees, and harden slowly; 
whence it comes that iron and glass can be welded, while gold, copper, etc., cannot. 
When the particles of water, iron, sulphur, etc., solidify, they arrange themselves accord- 
ing to some law of symmetry, forming crystals; other substances, as pilch, becoming 
constantly more and more viscous, solidify" by imperceptible degrees, and without sym- 
metrical or crystalline arrangement of particles. This quality of viscosity indicates a 
certain attraction between the particles of a fluid, by which they have some power of 
resisting Hie stress to which, they ultimately yield. " In this respect a series of sub- 
stances may be arranged, beginning with fluids of extreme limpidity, as water, alcohol, 
ether, passing through certain oils, molasses, tar, molten glass, that may be drawn out 
into strings, to the metals which even when cold may he drawn into wire, or rolled into 
sheets. Prof. Forbes explains the motion of the glacier by the viscosity of ice. A 
substance may seem to lack this property when struck sharply, and may yet show it 
under constant, though moderate, pressure; thus pitch, when *cold, breaks under the 
hammer, and slowly bends to fit the surface on which it rests. 

t A body is said to he clastic, if, after its dimensions have changed under the influence 
of a stress, it resumes its original dimensions when the stress is removed. The numerical 
ratio of stress to strain, or deformation, is called the co-efficient of elasticity; that of strain 
to stress, the co-efficient of pliability. Thus, if 10,000- lbs., applied to a wire of assumed 
unit of cross section, elongate the wire one per cent, the co efficient of elasticity of the 
wire is t = 1,000.000 lbs. per unit of section. If the stress upon an elastic 'body be 
pushed beyond certain limits, different for different substances, the body does not return 
to its former dimensions, but remains permanently deformed, or may be parted. The 
limit beyond which the body becomes permanently deformed is the limit of elasticity. 
The limit; beyond which it breaks is called the limit of tenacity. The body is soft, if it 
may he deformed under a small force; it is tough if a large force is required. * If rup- 
ture occurs before deformation, the body is brittle ; if it. resists great force with neither 
rupture nor deformation, it is bard. The stiffness of a body is the measure of its ability 
to resist deformation: its strength, the measure of the force required to break it. 

The changes which occur in molecular deformation have been explained thus; We 
know that; the molecules of all bodies are in motion. In fluids the motion is such 
that any molecule may pass freely from one part of the mass to another, in solids we 
may suppose that some, at least, of the particles merely oscillate about a certain position 
so that the configuration of a group of molecules is never much changed from a certain 
stable form about which they oscillate. If the amplitude of the oscillation exceeds a 
certain limit, the molecules, failing to return to their old relations, assume new figures 
of stability, in winch the strains are less than in the former figures, and may be zero. 
This breaking up of configuration may result from wide amplitude of vibration, or from 

f eat strain, and we may suppose that the different groups of a mass may have dif- 
rent powers of resistance in either of these respects. We may further suppose that 
as the groups break up, some of the resulting configurations are such as correspond to a 
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strain which is uniform in all directions. In the ratio in which the groups reach this 
result, the mass approaches the condition of a fluid of greater or less viscosity. If the 
mass be conceived as made up of molecules which differ in stability of configuration, it 
, is possible that the weaker have yielded to a force which the stronger have been able to 
‘ resist, and that the latter retain their original condition ; that, subsequently, other forces, 
j as change of temperature or of moisture, or violent vibration, may cause a farther dts- 
j integration of the groups of low stability ; that then the more stable groups have oppor- 
tunity to control these weaker groups, and gradually restore the whole mass to the con- 
‘ dition and form which it had before any deformation occurred. 

See Apostolical Canons and Constitutions. 


CONSTITUTIONS, Apostolical. ■ 
CONSTITUTIONS OP CLARENDON. 


See Clarendon, Constitutions of. 


COirsiTBSTAimATIOXT. See Transubstantiation. 

C0STSUE Tff 'DHT ARY LAW, is that law which 'derives its binding character, not from 
the expressed, but from the tacit consent of the general w ill of the community. As it 
is generally transmitted from age to age by oral tradition and universal custom, and is 
rarely embodied in any positive enactment, C. L. is often spoken of as unwritten law 
(lex non scripta). The customary laws of Normandy, Brittany, and some other provinces 
of France, however, were reduced to writing; and with us much of the common law, 
both of England and Scotland, now rests on statute, as well as mi custom and usage. 
Even in modern practice, usage is often resorted to as the best interpreter of law. Of 
this a familiar example is the important part assigned to mercantile usage in construing 
the law-merchant. In this case, the custom must generally be established by evidence, 
in place of being taken for granted, as are the laws of primogeniture, legitim, terse, 
courtesy, and the like. The effect of custom in repealing statutes will be considered 
under Desuetude. See also Common Law. 

CONSUL, the title of the two highest ordinary magistrates in the Roman republic. 
The etymology of the word cannot be precisely determined; thus much, however, seems 
clear, that it implies that there were more than one — that there w'ere colleagues. The idea 
of two supreme magistrates, or joint-presidents of the state, seems to have been inter- 
woven with the earliest conceptions of political organization in Rome. According to 
tradition, there were at first two kings; and the constitution of Servius is said to have 
provided for the sovereign power being again divided between two functionaries. But 
it was not till after the expulsion of Tarquin that Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius 
Tarquinius Collatinus were chosen joint-heads of the state. These chief-magistrates 
seem to have been at first called prmtores (leaders, i.e., of the armies), and the'" title of 
consules to have been introduced about 300 b.c. At first, the consuls seem to have 
differed from the kings in little else than their limited tenure of office, and the poorer 
which their fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account at Its termination. They 
never assumed the golden crown, but their dress in almost every other respect was regal, 
and they had ivory scepters surmounted by eagles. In public assemblies, they occupied 
a sort of throne (sella euru Us), and in the senate they presided and sat on elevated seats. 
They made peace, and negotiated foreign alliances, had the supreme command of the 
army, and appointed the public treasurers. They likewise exercised the judicial func- 
tions of royalty. In their capacity of supreme judges they continued to be known as 
preetores, until ultimately separate magistrates with that title were appointed. The 
symbol of their authority was the bundle of rods (fasces), •with the axe in the center, 
which was carried before them by twelve lictors. For a considerable period, the consuls 
were chosen exclusively from the populus or patricians, as opposed to the plcbs; and 
during the long struggle between the patricians and plebeians, they sided invariably with 
their^ own order. At length, however, two plebeian officers, called iribuni pi eh if were 
appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the aristocratic consuls. To them was 
assigned the duty of presiding in the assemblies of the plebeians, as the consuls did in 
the other assemblies; and though they could not dictate, they were entitled by their mo 
to arrest measures proceeding on consular or senatorial authority. The result of this 
rivalry was, that the consulship was opened to plebeians; and from 172 b.c. down to the 
period of the empire, the consuls were frequently plebeians. In accordance with the 
ordinary course of political development, the organization of the Roman state became 
more complicated, in proportion as it became impossible for the C. to discharge in 
person the various duties which in the beginning always center in the possessors of 
supreme power. In 442 b.c., censors (q.v.) were appointed. In 365, praetors had the 
chief judicial functions of the consuls assigned to them. In the government of the 
provinces, the aid of the former consuls was called in, the C. thus appointed having the 
title of pro-consul In sudden and critical emergencies, the consuls were either super- 
seded by a dictator (q.v.), or absolute power for the occasion was conferred on them by 
the decree of the senate, which ran in the famous formula: Vkleant consules no quid 
respublim detriments capiat— Let the consuls look to it, that the state take no harm.” 
The oath which the consuls took on entering office thev were obliged to repeat as a 
declaration, not of intention but of fact, on quitting it* at the end of the year. The 
consuls ■were inaugurated by a great procession to the capitol and a sacrifice to Jupiter 
Qapitoliuus. The shadow of the consulate survived the downfall of liberty; but the 
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election of the consuls was taken from the people and conferred on the senate. Then 
their number was increased; they were divided into classes— 6. ordmarii, suffecti, 
liomrariii etc.-— till at last the office became a mere honorary appointment conferred by 
the emperor. 

The title of C. was revived in the French republic. See Consulate. 

CONSUL {ante). The consuls of the United States are appointed by the president 
and senate, and each one gives a bond of $2,000 to $10,000 for the faithful performance 
of his official duties. Among their powers and duties, they have authority to receive 
protests or declarations which captains, masters, crews, passengers, merchants, and others 
make regarding American commerce; they are required to administer on the estate of 
an American citizen dying within their consular jurisdiction and leaving no. legal repre- 
sentative, when the laws of the country permit; to take charge of and secure the effects 
of stranded American vessels in the absence of a master, owner, or consignee ; to settle 
disputes between officers of vessels and their crews; to provide for destitute seamen, 
and send them to the United States at public expense, etc. They have also various pow- 
ers and duties in matters of commerce and trade. In some cases they have stated sala- 
ries, but the greater portion are paid by fees. They generally have special privileges 
under local law or usage; but in civil and criminal cases they are on the same footing 
with non- official foreign residents owing temporary allegiance to the state. 

COITSUL, Mercantile, the name given to those officers whom the state maintains in 
foreign countries for the protection of its trade, and vindication of the rights of its mer- 
chants, and to whom the further duty is assigned of keeping the home government 
informed of all facts hearing on the commercial interests of the country. The practice 
of appointing such officers originated among the trading communities of Italy about the 
middle of the 12th c., and gradually extended itself; and in the 16th c., had been adopted 
by all the countries of Europe. In addition to their commercial duties, others of a 
more strictly political kind were frequently confided to consuls in places in which there 
was no ambassador or political agent. In'almost all the countries of Europe, consuls 
are divided into consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents. The C.’s 
first duty on his arrival, is to exhibit his commission to the authorities of the country to 
which he is accredited, in order that he may obtain tlieir sanction to his appointment. 
This sanction is communicated to him in a document called* an exequatur , which secures 
to him the enjoyment of such “privileges, immunities, and exemptions as have been 
enjoyed by his predecessors, and as are usually granted to consuls in the country in 
which he is to reside.” The general duties of English consuls are communicated to them 
in printed instructions. In these the O. is ordered to make himself conversant with the 
laws and general principles which relate to the trade of Great Britain ■with foreign parts, 
and with the language and municipal laws of the country wherein he resides. Further, 
it is his duty to protect his countrymen in the lawful exercise of their trade, to quiet 
their differences, to obtain the redress of injuries done them— failing which, to report 
the matter to the English ambassador at the court of that nation— and to forward to the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs an annual return of the trade carried on at the dif- 
ferent ports within his consulate, as well as a quarterly account of the market prices of 
agricultural produce during each week of the quarter, the course of exchange, etc. The 
0. must afford relief to British seamen or other subjects wrecked on the coast, and 
endeavor to procure them the means of returning to’ England. The commanders of 
queen’s ships touching on the coast are entitled to call on him for intelligence, and aid 
in procuring supplies of water, provisions, and the like; and it is his duty to endeavor 
to recover all wrecks and stores, etc., of queen’s ships, whether found at sea and brought 
into the port at which he resides, or thrown on the coast. As regards the “privileges 
and immunities” of a O., it is doubtful whether he is in any case exempt from the civil 
jurisdiction of the state to which he is accredited; and in the case of a trading C., it is 
at any rate plain that he is not. But a C, sent out from this country, and not engaging 
in trade, has always been exempted from the taxes of the country in which lie resides. 
He is generally permitted to call in a guard when he requires it for his own safety, or 
the preservation of discipline; and in countries not inhabited by a European population, 
he lias all the privileges of an ambassador. A G. can perform all the acts of a notary- 
public; all deeds executed by him being acknowledged as valid by our courts of law. 
The fiction is, that the consulate is the territory of the country from which the G. Is 
sent, and, consequently, that deeds and acts done within it, or under the C.’s seal, are 
done in England. Hence the marriage of British subjects recorded in the books of a 
British C. ii a valid ceremony . 

In some cases, British consuls are allowed to trade; in others, they are prohibited 
from so doing. The salary of consuls-general varies from £800 to £2,000, the average 
being about £1000; the salary of a consul varies from £100 to £1500, and of a vice-con- 
sul, from £50 to £800. A select committee of the house of commons reported in 1872. that 
the consular service was still too varied in character and arrangements to be the subject 
of such organization and classification as other branches of the civil service, but in 
event of such regulation and revision of the posts as was then recommended, suggested 
that it would be desirable to introduce changes in that direction. Though of opinion 
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that some posts were underpaid, tne committee was opposed to an indiscriminate raisin* 
of salaries. 

CONSULATE (Lat. consulaius, consulship), (in France). This supreme magistracy oi 
the French republic was established after the revolution of the 18th Brumaire (q.v.), and 
lasted to the coronation of Napoleon. On the sudden overthrow of the directory with 
the constitution of the year III., the members of the council of the ancients and the 
five hundred, or rather those of them who approved of, or submitted to, that act of 
violence on the part of Bonaparte’s grenadiers, appointed three consuls — Si&yes, Bona- 
parte, and Roger Ducos. This approach to a monarchical government was confirmed, 
l)ec. 18, 1799, by the constitution of the year VIII., by which Bonaparte was made first 
consul, with Cambaceres and Lebrun as second and third; each was elected for 70 years, 
and was re-eligible. The powers of the first consul were , made almost absolute. He 
promulgated the laws, appointed or dismissed ministers, ambassadors, members of the 
council of state, military and naval officers, and all civil and criminal judges, except 
justices of peace and members of the court of cassation. His income was fixed at 
500,000 francs, and that of his inferior colleagues at 150,000 francs each. Bonaparte 
took up his residence at the Tuileries, and helda splendid court. By resolutions of the 
senate, in May, 1802, Bonaparte was re-elected for 10 additional years, and in Aug. of 
the same year was made first consul for life. In the appeal made to the nation, out of 
3,577,259 votes, 8,568,885 were in favor of Bonaparte. The adulation of the senate and 
people now knew no limit. ‘Nothing but the imperial name and insignia were wanting 
to complete the picture of absolutism, and these were supplied. May 18, 1804, when 
Napoleon was made emperor. 

CONSULATE of the SEA, a collection of maritime customs and ordinances m the 
Catalan language, published at Barcelona in the latter part of the loth century. It con- 
tains a code of procedure issued by the kings of Aragon for the guidance of the courts 
of the consul of the sea, a collection of ancient, customs of the sea, and a body of 
ordinances for the government of cruisers of war. The most valuable portion, The 
Customs of the Sea, hau been printed in English in the appendix to the Black Boole of the 
Admiralty, London, 1874. 

CONSUMPTION, m nodical language, phthisis, tabes, marasmus ('q.v.), and more par- 
ticularly phthisis pulmonalis or "pulmonary C., is a disease of great frequency ami 
severity, which, in the civilized nations of Europe, produces from one sixth to one tenth 
of the total mortality in ordinary times. It is uncertain whether there is any part of the 
world, or any race of men, exempt from O,; this exemption having been* at different 
times claimed for the inhabitants both of hot and cold climates, as for India, Australia, 
Canada, Iceland, etc., but in most instances in consequence of imperfect knowledge of 
the facts. On the whole, C. appears to be one of those diseases that have a tendency to 
increase, unless great care he taken to remove conditions unfavorable to the public 
health, with the increased aggregation of the human family, and with that extended 
intercourse which is one of the consequences of an advanced civilization. Hence it is 
most frequent and most fatal in towns, and most of all in those that are near the great 
centers of intercourse; while in remote mountain districts, in islands cut off by a wide 
ocean from the general stream of human communication, it is commonly stated to be, 
and probably is, comparatively rare. As a rule, however, the presence of this dreadful 
scourge has almost invariably been discovered to a greater or less extent, wherever the 
causes of mortality have been carefully examined under enlightened medical sujerin- 
tendence; and we are still very far from having acquired mcli an insight into its laws of 
diffusion, as to be able to deduce from them any exact doctrine as to" its causation. C. 
affects peculiarly the young, especially those in the first period of adult life; though it 
is nearly certain that the seeds of the disease arc commonly sown in the constitution in 
youth, and even in infancy. Its relation to sex is variable, 'being apparently determined 
in part by the predominating occupations, and the habits of living, of the population. 
It is often observed to be plainly inherited from one or other parent, most frequently the 
mother; and it is one of the diseases which has been stated to he frequently developed 
as a consequence of the marriage of cousins or other near relatives, especially when the 
parental stock is itself tainted or not free from suspicion. In life-insurance, all these 
circumstances are usually carefully weighed by the medical officers of companies, as the 
grounds for admission or rejection of a candidate for insurance; and nothing is more 
certain to cause rejection, than a well-grounded suspicion of a consumptive tendency, 
either personal or derived from the parents, or shown in brothers and sisters. 1 1 "is 
therefore a fair subject for consideration, on grounds of ordinary prudence, as well as on 
those of moral and religious obligation, whether those afflicted with this malady, or 
strongly predisposed to it, ought to enter into the married stale, and to incur the prob* 
able afflictions and responsibilities connected with the maintenance of an unhealthy 
family. It has even been proposed to legislate on this subject; but sober-minded politi- 
cal economists will probably always consider that it is in vain to constrain by Jaws the 
strongest instincts of humanity, especially when the application of the law must depend 
upon such refined distinctions as in the present instance. The subject is clearly one for 
an appeal to the reason and conscience of individuals, rather than for an attempt to lay 
down theoretical rules of conduct; but those who would guide their lives by principle, 
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and who would not rush into marriage from the inferior motives alone, would do well 
to take it into serious consideration. 

Among the determining causes of C. in large populations, the best ascertained are 
those connected with overcrowding and bad ventilation, especially when connected with 
all the depressing influences inherent in poverty, or associated with a reckless and aban- 
doned life. It is certain that much might be done to improve the public health in this 
respect, by more attention on the part of ‘the employers of labor to the comfort and 
habits of those who are, in more senses than one, their “ hands,” and the sources of 
their prosperity. A certain amount of improvement has, indeed, already been effected 
by the improved living of the working-classes during the last twenty years. Still it is 
well known, and proved by careful inquiries, that the workshops of tailors, 'printers* 
bakers, and other businesses carried on in close, ill-ventilated apartments, by large num- 
bers of workmen, are, in a very aggravated sense, nurseries of consumption. Cotton 
and linen factories have also been shown, when ill regulated, to be largely responsible 
for the death of their inmates from this disease. The finest regiments in the army were 
proved, some years ago, by evidence before a royal commission, to be decimated by this 
disease in time of peace to a frightful extent, in consequence, probably, of the bad ven- 
tilation and deficient comforts of the barracks. The cutlers and needle-grinders^ of 
Sheffield appear to owe their notoriously short lives to C., brought on by the inhalation 
of metallic particles in the close and stilling atmosphere of their workshops. The stone- 
hewers of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the colliers of the Lothians, were so me years 
ago in a similar predicament, from the inhalation, in the one case of stone-dust, in the 
other of lamp-smoke not sufficiently diluted with air. And even agricultural laborers, in 
many parts of the country, suffer from C. to an extent that is quite appalling, owing to 
the discomforts, and particularly the close and overcrowded condition of their dwell- 
ings. It is lamentable to think that such evils as these exist, and that they might be 
to a great extent avoided ; but this conclusion appears to follow legitimately from the 
evidence that has been adduced of the intimate connection of C. with overcrowding and 
a diminished supply of fresh air in workshops and dwellings. Some years ago. Dr. Guy 
published the details of an inquiry into the health of the journeymen printers of London; 
from which it appeared, in the clearest manner, that the liability of these workmen to 
spitting of blood," ami other well-known symptoms of C., was in exact proportion to the 
degree' to which they had been subject to the evil influences of ill- ventilated workshops; 
and the marked, improvement in the health of our prisons in the present day, has like- 
wise been shown to be to a considerable extent due to the diminished prevalence of C. 
among the minutes; which, again, is attributed, on good evidence, to the improved con- 
struction of the ceils, and the increased facilities for wholesome exercise and occu- 
pation given to prisoners under confinement for lengthened periods. It has even been 
plausibly maintain -d, that in some of our modern jails C. is less prevalent than it is 
among the general population of the classes from which prisoners are chiefly taken ; so 
that the fact of confinement, and the depressing influences of a penal discipline, are 
more than counterbalanced by the effect of a regular life, wholesome but plain food, and 
a sufficient amount of occupation to maintain mind and body in a sound state. Even 
admitting, therefore, that the causes of 0. may be in part practically irremovable, there 
seems no reason to doubt that very m.uh might be done to diminish its prevalence, as 
well as to arrest its course when already formed, by clue attention to the comfort of the 
laboring population, both in their dwellings and in the pursuit of their daily occupa- 
tions. 

The general symptoms of C are patent to every eye; the more accurate appreciation 
of them, however, and the use of the more strictly medioal means for detecting the dis- 
ease, and judging of its progress and probable issue, are among the more difficult of the 
duties of ttie physician. r lle disease often escapes attention in its early stages; yet not 
so much from the absolute difficulty of its detection, as from the insidiousness of its 
invasion, arid the small alarm which its early symptoms excite in the mind of the 
sufferer, and even of his friends, when much occupied with the business of life, or 
when naturally not gifted with the faculty of refined observation. Whenever a young 
person appears to lose flesh and strength without known cause, when the color changes 
much, from day to day, and from hour to hour; when shiverings. are complained of, or 
even a sense of too great chilliness, alternated by flushings and an oppressive warmth, 
or too copious perspiration; when with these symptoms there is cough, however slight, 
or pains between the shoulders and about the shoulder-blades, or below the collar-bones; 
when there is an occasional tendency to spit up small quantities of blood from the 
chest, or when the patient is subject to repeated attacks of catarrh (q.v.), or when the 
bowels are habitually loose or very irregular, or when with any one of these symptoms 
in the female there is diminution or suppression of the usual periodic discharges, it is 
not too soon to apprehend the occurrence of C., and to place the patient under medical 
advice. In some instances the alarm may appear groundless, and health may rapidly 
return under appropriate treatment; but a far greater danger is that these symptoms, 
being overlooked or neglected, may prove only the precursors of a more apparently 
serious attack of disease, and that the first suspicion of C. may arise only after irrep- 
arable mischief has taken place. In general terms, it may be said that during the 
period of adolescence — i.e., before the body has assumed its full development in regard 
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to strength and weight— no considerable check to its advance in these respects ou«ht to 
pass unnoticed, more especially if attended with habitual feverishness, courii orother 
symptoms ot impaired health. c ’ ucr 

Attempts have been made to show, that a peculiar habit of body or physical con 
formation, apart from disordered health, is to be regarded as predisposing to ft • and 
P been called the phthisical diathesis (q.v.), but little or no dependence can be 
placed on any such indications, for this disease unquestionably occurs with nearlv 
equal frequency m all the physiological varieties of the human nice, when exposed to 


- ^ iwi lUAo v-iiccciou umjucftuunaujy occurs witu nearlv 

equal frequency in all the physiological varieties of the human nice, when exposed to 
its excitmg and predisposing causes. The experienced eye of the physician however 
will often discover the lurking germs of this insidious malady, even when active symn’ 
toms have been long absent, or have recurred after a long period of comparative] v 

^ e f CCt 0f . f ~‘ disease the development of the ffi? in thoVriSd 

of childhood. For a similar reason, the use of the stethoscope (q.v.), and other meanq 
of minutely examining into the state of the chest, will sometimes detect a wholly untv! 
pected attack of pulmonary C. in persons who suppose their lungs to be quite sound or 
^ ° ) iave forgotten that they were ever subject to disease. As a rule 1 however the 
symptom^ mentioned above are pretty safe guides as to the commencement of C if care 
be taken that their gradual progress does not cause them to be overlooked In a few 

dlS ? ase b P e ?i ns °, tiien y ise > tiie form bei ng that' of an acute attack, such as fever 
op inflammation of the chest; but such cases are of course at once detected as bein«* 
serious enough to require medical advice. ' un ® 

The fui ther medical history of 0. is very complicated, and can hardly be treated nf 
with advantage in a work like the present. Generally speaking, tlm pro^ of the 
dLsease is marked by the. following symptoms: progressive emaciation, with habitual 
fe\ei and frequent sweating at night; cough and pains in the chest, with expectoration 
of mucus, and, m the end, of purulent matter in large quantities- diarrhoea (a v ) and 
some tmes obstinate vomiting, oftener failure of the appetite, with occasional s?eknlss- 

releasing weakness and indisposition for active exertion, often with more or 
difficulty of breathing on exertion, but rarely with extreme distress S ^ 
kind. This remarkable freedom from acute suffering is probably one reason of the 

deception usually, attributed to consumptive persons, by which they are led to 
beheye m them cur^d ty up to a very advanced stage of the disorder. J 
■ degiee to which G. is curable has been a fruitful subject of discussion of late 
>cars. Properly speaking, there never has been any doubt that cases marked bv all the 
ymptomsof 0. occasionally, and even pretty frequently in the emly^es it well 

LhnMv c§?ed P i rob ^ bly 110t ^ nidnc instances of whatls now alone 

tccumcaliy called U— viz., tubercular disease. In France, where morbid anatomy mi 

mhf rr'^ e y r CU “ tIle beginning of the present centurv, the incurability of the 

a general doctrine of the schools till the time of l.aennec 
IfjAiA ’ multiplied instances, and careful observations on the dead body showed 
haond all question the occasional arrest even of advanced C!., and the 'frequent cure 
“V 1 m the early stages. The appearances in the lungs, and other or-’-ms of nerson. 
affected with C., will he discussed under Tubercle. ° 1 

'A, vTuf , tr — 1 tn , len o ° f is a vel T complicated subject, and one much misunderstood 
^rrivowmg to the misrepresentations of quacks, and partly from the great 'demand 
tv„J Pl 1 . lat f v ? remedies on the part of patients and their friends, tendin'-- to obscure the 

An !i tl 'f*! ;ment even to th . e miud of the Physician. It is“ however now 

well ascertained that the greater part of the cure consists in hygienic measures i p flip 

regulation of the mode of living, the occupation, the diet, tin; clotliinV f],e f 00( j’ t]ia 

bv wfn -.f 0Se ’ f C i ’ °- - he eollsll mptivc-and all treatment by drugs is usu by re?4< Id 
by well-mtormed pnysicians as subordinate to that just mentioned" A life in the “pin 

fl lift e - eJ if e “f and ln a climate Which admits of the enjoyment of such 

a. life even m winter, is the best restorative in cases of incipient V • vet too mncli mw 
be sacrificed to the desire of obtaining these advantages, ffVgeniai cl nr- is” u d?t at 
the expense of the comforts of an English home or with the ,.ir 1 ®T- * 
anxiety of mind, or exhaustion of body°by a long m,d fatSdnf to S™ A 
to many men a regular occupation is really a necessity in more senses than one * an 1 to 
break up all the associations of habit in a person debilitated by disease "ami not cam- 
rl Jt n mS S0U I < ;?1 of excitement, i ; to poison the springs of eiriovmenl and 
rendu the remainder of life a burden. Many consumptives have been sent abroad onlv 
to die, and mall probability to die more miserably, md at an eariior Wol than if 
they had remained at home. On the other hand, tlie favoring infhm, 

previouslylormed hEmid Ca “ be , obt T- ed iu ar:c ° ord; «ce with the patient’s 

■ necte of pvoti^ s, and with due regard to lus means of occupation and pros- 
} ^ure* A varied and wholesome, but light and unslimiilafinn- diet 

*’ J nc ilcm f abundant dairy produce; flannel coverings next the skin and clot bin Avhieh 

’ batb ! n £ m tepid; water ; the use of a respirator or of a JhdU woolen 

crowded rooms mAAvI-wfA f XC - essi J eIy coId . weather; avoidance of 'late hours, 
o r, ri kr Ai }?• ° m ‘- ’ a ev J vlnd ot dissipation; avoidance also of draughts of cold air 
fa hA imnt damp clothes or with damp feet; these are the principal circumstances 
to be kept m view m the ordinary regulation of the life of a consumptive patient. The 
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use of cod-liver oil lias been very popular of late years in tlie treatment of C. ■ but it 
may be reason ably doubted whether the reputation of this remedy be due t > its powers 
as a medicine or simply as a fattening food. Occasional small opiates, and .other niedi 
dries to arrest irritating cough and subdue feverishness, and in special, cases the treat- 
ment proper to the complications, such as diarrhoea (q.v.) and breath kssness, are gen- 
erally admitted as useful adjuncts to the means above mentioned; but they can hardly 
he discussed in this place with advantage, and should be in general used only under 
medical advice. See Ancell on Tuberculosis — on Phthisis (translated for the Bydeiiliau 
Society). 

Consumption in the Lower Animals. — 0. rarely occurs in horses, the health-depressing 
influences which, produce it in man and other animals inducing in them glanders (q.v.^ 
and farcy (q.v.). it is also rare among dogs, but is common in oxen and sheep, and 
still more so in pigs. It is one of the chief causes of death amongst the apes and otliei 
denizens of our zoological gardens. It is produced, as in man, b^v over-crow ding, damp 
lodging, bad food, neglected colds, and the like debilitating causes. It is notoriously 
hereditary; is frequently developed by breeding from .parents - nearly related' '.to each 
other, and mostly affects animals of faulty conformation, prevailing, for example, 
amongst cows with small thin necks, narrow carcasses, hollow flanks, at id dirty 
unhealthy looking skins. Such animals are, moreover, subject to dysentery; indeed, 
the two diseases depend, in cattle, on the same tuberculous or scrofulous state of sys- 
tem; they occur in the same stocks, and often replace each other in 'different genera- 
tions. In all animals, the well-marked symptoms are very analogous. In cow’s; appe- 
tite and rumination become irregular; the coat stares, the skin is dry, and flmdy 
adherent to the ribs; the animal is dull, loses flesh, is sometimes feverish , and if m 
milk, the secretion is diminished, blue, and poor; a .tickling. cough is easily excited ; and 
diarrhea is readily set up, and once established, is arrested with" difficulty. As the dis- 
ease advances, the lymphatic glands about the neck and elsewhere are enlarged; the 
fever, cough, and debility increase; the pulse is weak and quick; the excretions are 
fetid* and purulent discharges trickle from the eyes and nostrils. C. in the lower ani- 
mals is certainly curable, especially in the earlier stages. The treatment eonsists mainly 
in attention to regimen and diet, with careful protection from damp, cold, and other 
causes inimical to health. The food should be good, easily digested, and nourishing, 
aud the capricious appetite coaxed by frequent^variety. For cows, linseed or other 
convenient oleaginous articles should be freely used. Irregularity of the bow els may 
be remedied by an occasional dose of treacle, or by a small quantity of linseed or 
of castor oil; but active purgatives, and, indeed, all powerful and irritating drugs, must 
be avoided. A few simple tonics may sometimes be advisable. <A might be greatly 
limited by rejecting, for breeding purposes, all animals having any tuberculous taint, 
and by greater attention to the feeding, shelter, and warmth of young stock. Neglect 
of these latter precautions is the cause of its unusual prevalence amongst life joung 
cattle of the more exposed parts of our eastern coast. Its connection with over-crowd- 
ing and faulty sanitary arrangements, is evident from its frequent occurrence amongst 
the covrs that have for several months been inmates of our badly managed town dairies. 

OOIISCTPTIOil, in political economy, is the converse of production (q.v.). The word 
is of very frequent use by political economists, but it has never bad a definite meaning 
attached to it. It may be generally said, that everything which is produced or made by 
human labor is to be consumed, or to cease in its turn to exist. But there is not only a 
great difference in the rate at which things are consumed— some going rapidly, while 
others last for centuries — but there is a C. which is annihilation or loss, and a (’. which 
is in reality gain, or an addition to the w’calth of the world. Food is an article of pro- 
duction destined to lie immediately consumed, but the food of the working man sustains 
him while he is producing more than he consumes. A thousand pounds spent in 
improving a thousand acres of land, or in building a bouse, produce something w hich 
lasts for many years ere it is consumed or rendered valueless. The same sum spent in 
raising a wheat crop will seem to be immediately consumed, but it may have in reality 
been laid out more beneficially than the other, through the process (,!' uVi cal action. ]*f 
the thousand pounds laid out on land increases the'valuc of that 1: v so as to make it 
worth eleven hundred pounds, ■while the wheat raised by the expenu.tiae of the other 
thousand is sold for fifteen hundred pounds, there is less G. in the latter expenditure 
than the former. If the thousand pounds, on the other hand, be expended on squibs 
and sky-rockets, the C. is greater still. The makers of the squibs and sky rockets no 
doubt live, but it w T ould tend less to C. if they lived by making something that would 
last. 

CONTACT. , In geometry, two lines, one of which at least is curved, are said to be in 
C. when theyTiave a common point from which they recede, m such a way that the 
deflection of the one from the other will, if a sufficiently small departure be taken, become 
as small a fraction as we please of that departure. A complete discussion of the nature 
and order of 0. can be obtained only by means of the differential calculus. 

CONTAGION, the communication of a disease from the sick to the healthy, either by 
direct contact of a part affected with the disease, or through the medium of the excre- 
tions and exhalations of the body. Some authorities have employed the term infection 
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(q.v.) to designate this latter method of communication, and have correspondingly limited 
the meaning* of the word C. ; but no practical end is served by this refinement, and it lias 
indeed led to great confusion by obscuring* the fact of the communication, which is, 
when clearly proved by instances, the most important element in the inquiry. It of a 
given number of healthy persons exposed to association with the sick, a much larger 
proportion becomes ill than can be reasonably accounted for on general principles, or 
than is actually observed among persons of similar habits not exposed to this cause of 
disease, the disease is said to be propagated by 0.; and if the characters of the disease 
are well marked, and nearly similar throughout the group of cases, it is said to.be due 
to a specific 0., which maybe in some eases shown to be capable of reproducing* the 
primary disease to an illimitable extent, being* conveyed (as in the case of syphilis, q.v.), 
either through the liquid secretions of the affected part, or (as in the case of small- pox) 
in this way, and also through the 'aerial exhalations. Contagious diseases are generally 
epidemic (q.v.) in their mode of propagation, attacking large numbers of people at once, 
and traveling from place to place. But some epidemics are not contagious, as influ- 
enza (q.v.). 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (Women) ACTS were passed in 1805, 1 .SOT, and 1008 for 
the seaport and military towns, Aldershot, Canterbury, Chatham, Colchester, Dover, 

. Gravesend, .Maidstone, Plymouth and Devon port, Portsmouth, Sheerness, Slionicliife, 
Southampton, Winchester, Windsor, and Woolwich; and in Ireland, the Curragii, Cork, 
and Queenstown. The policy of these acts has since been keenly canvassed, one party 
denouncing* them as demoralizing and degrading, the other party defending them on 
purely sanitary grounds. They authorize a justice of the peace, on the sworn informa- , 
tion of a superintendent of police that a woman within the above area is a common 
prostitute suffering from venereal disease, to cause her to be examined, and, if neces- 
sary, detained in an hospital. -She is, however, first entitled to notice, so that she may 
submit voluntarily to examination. The limit of detention in hospital is three months 
to nine months. She maybe convicted for refusing to attend for examination, and 
imprisoned for one month; and, for a second offense, three months, If she considers 
herself cured, she can demand to be taken before a justice, who, on reasonable evidence, 
can discharge her. Occupiers of houses are liable to a penalty for permitting a woman 
uncureci to resort to or be in their houses. The justice hears the case in private; but, 
if the woman demands it, he must hear her in open court. 

GONTARINT, the name of a noble family in Venice, one of the twelve that elected 
the first doge. Between 1041 and 1674, seven doges were furnished by this family, and 
several of its members were men of note. — Ambkogio C. was sent as ambassador from 
Venice/ to Persia, 1473-77, and gave an account of his travels in his Viufjf/i fatti da 
i'Vinetiat alia Tam % in. Pei'sia, in Lidia , et in OomtahtinopoU (Yen. 1437). — Cardinal 
•Gaspako G. distinguished himself as Venetian ambassador at the court of Charles V., 
and was papal legate at the diet of Ratisbon, 1541, where he displayed great modera- 
tion. — thovANNi O., b. 1549, was one of the most famous painters of Bis time; he 
painted the “ Resurrection,” in San Francisco di Paolo's, in Venice. — Vincenzo 0., b. 
1577, had acquired, at the age of 20, sucii a fame for learning, that the magistrates of 
Padua, in order to secure him for their university, established an extraordinary profess- 
orship of Greek and Latin eloquence. 

CONTEMPT, against the crown’s ecclesiastical supremacy, by assuming local eccle- 
siastical titles under the authority of the court of Rome, is forbidden under penalties by 
10 Geo. IV. c. 7, s. 24, and by 14 and 15 Viet. c. 60. 

CONTEMPT, against the sovereign’s title. Bee Praemunire. 

CONTEMPT of COURT. There is probably no country in which courts of law are 
not furnished with the means of vindicating their authority and preserving their dignity 
by culling in the aid of the executive, in certain circumstances, without the, formalities 
usually attending a trial and sentence. Of this, the simplest instance is where a judge 
orders" the police to enforce silence, or to clear the court. Contempts by resisting the pro- 
cess of a court, are in England punished by attachment (q.v.); contempts done in tee face 
of the court, by directly obstructing its proceedings, maybe visited with eoftnnitment 
and fine. Striking a supreme judge in the discharge of 'his duty, or even threatening 
Mm by drawing a"weupon, or the like, has been an "offense at common law in England 
of the highest kind since the times of the Anglo-Saxons; and in Scotland, it is a statu- 
tory offense, punishable either capitally or by very severe arbitrary pains (1593, e. 173; 
1600, c. 4). See Judge. In the latter country, minor contempts' arc punishable arbit- 
rarily, either ex proprio motii of the court, where the offense has come under its imme- 
diate observation, or by a summary complaint at the instance of the public prosecutor, 
where, though not committed in tlie immediate presence of the court, it has relation to a 
matter which Is, or has been recently, in dependence before it. 

CONTEMPT of COURT (ante), generally manifests itself in the disregard by an 
inferior court of the orders of a superior court, by the non-payment of eo. ts, the mis- 
conduct of ministerial officers, and by the malpractices of attorneys; and. may be pun- 
ished summarily without trial In this country, great license is given to the press in 
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their comments on cases before court; in some states, it is even, permissible to criticise 
evidence. In most states, contempt of court is carefully regulated by statute. 

CONTEMPT of PARLIAMENT. Bee Parliament. 

COHTI,_IIonsM of, a, branch of the house W Conde (q.v.). Armand de Bourbon, first 
prince of C., and brother of the great Conde, wash, at Paris in 1020. He took his title 
from the little town of Conti, situated five leagues from Amiens, Of a feeble constitu- 
tion ami deformed^ shape, he was early destined lor the church, but the, fame of his 
brother inspired him with military ardor. He commenced his martial career as the 
opponent of his brother, but soon entered into alliance with him. After 1657, he retired 
from the world, and gave himself up, without reserve, to devotion. He died atPezenas 
iu 1 ( 500 .— Lours Armand, prince do Conti, co'mtc de Pezenas, and peer of France, eld- 
est son of the preceding, was horn- in 1601. After a short career in arms, he died of 
small-pox at Fontainebleau, 5th Nov., 1685. He left no children, and was succeeded by 
lfis brother Francois Lours, prince do la Roche-sur-Yon et de Conti, who was born at 
Paris in 1664. This was the most remarkable member of the family. Educated under 
the eyes of the great Condo? ho early conceived a passion for bearing arms. His first 
.campaign was made in Hungary, where he distinguished himself ; but having fallen 
into disgrace with, -the court, he was banished to Chantilly, with strict orders not to 
leave it. The great Conde, before bis death, persuaded Louis XIV. to pardon him. 
Subsequently, C. served under the due de Luxembourg, who was warmly attached to 
him, and took a brilliant part in the victories of Stein-kirk and Neemvinden. In 1697, 
he narrowly escaped being made king of Poland. On his return to France, lie was still 
coldly received by Louis, who, however, was at last forced by disaster to employ him. 
He received the command of the army of Flanders in 1709, but died on tlie 22d of Feb. 
of the same year. Massillon pronounced his funeral oration. Saint-Simon, in his cele- 
brated Mhiwircx, thus speaks of him : “ He was the delight of armies, the divinity of the 
people, the hero of officers, the darling of parliament, and the admiration of the most 
learned sa vans. — The last member of the house of C. was Louis Francois Joseph, 
b. 1784, d. in Spain, 1807. 

CONTINENT. Though no mathematical distinction has ever been drawn between a 
0. and an bland, the usage of language has generally recognized five great masses or 
divisions of laud as continents — Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia. Europe, 
Asia, and Africa form properly one great C., the only one known to the ancients; the 
second was discovered by Columbus; and the third made its appearance at the antipodes 
of Europe in the beginning of the 17th century. The existence of an antarctic C. has not 
yet been satisfactorily established. The apparent irregularity in the shape of the conti- 
nents disappears on nearer examination, and certain uniformities become apparent, the 
causes of which have long been subjects of speculation. Bacon remarked, that the con- 
tinents were pointed towards the south polar sea, and presented broad .conformations 
toward the north. *L It. Forster followed up this remark by the generalization, that 
these southern points are the ends of mountain-ranges, which arc continued northwards; 
and that at the e. side of these promontories there are always larger or smaller archipel- 
agos of islands, while the w. side of the continents is indented with large bays. 

Not only have attempts been made to reduce the horizontal outlines of the continents 
to rule, but their vertical dimensions have been examined with the same view. Obser- 
vation had been confined to ascertaining the heights of individual summits, until Alex- 
ander von Humboldt enriched physical geography with a new numerical element, by 
endeavoring to determine the mean height ofcontinents — i.e,, the elevation of the cen- 
ter of gravity of their mass. He estimated the mean height of Europe at 108 toises (a 
toise is about 0 ft. 6 in.), of North America- at 117, of South America at 177, and of Asia 
at 180 toises. Laplace* had calculated the mean height of all the continents at 1000 
meters; Humboldt found this loo great by two thirds, and gives the height of the center 
of gravity of all the continents, except Africa, above the sea-level at 807 meters, or 1007 
feet. 

CONTINENTAL, a term intended as the opposite of provincial, assumed by the 
revolted American colonies early in the war of the revolution, an effort being marie to 
induce Canada to join the thirteen colonies. Had the Canadians agreed, the whole of 
the continent under English rule would have been in revolt. The first general repre- 
sentative body of the thirteen colonies was called the “Continental Congress.” 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM ; Berlin Decree.; Orders in Council. The 0. S. was 
the name given to Napoleon’s plan for shutting England out from all connection with 
the continent of Europe, and thus compelling her at least to acknowledge the maritime 
law established at the peace of Utrecht, See Neutrality, This system began with 
Napoleon’s famous “ Berlin decree” of Nov. 21, 1806, which dcclarecfthe British islands 
in a state of blockade, and prohibited all commerce or correspondence with them; every 
Englishman found in a country occupied by French troops or by their allies was 
declared a prisoner of war; all merchandise belonging to an Englishman, lawful prize; 
and all trade in English goods entirely prohibited. No ship coming direct, from England, 
or from a British colony, was allowed to enter any port; and any ship seeking by fabse 
declarations to evade tile regulation, was confiscated with its cargo as if British property. 
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England was not long in making reprisals. By an " order in 00110011 ,” issued Jan. 7, 
1807, all neutral vessels were prohibited from entering any port belonging to France or 
her allies, or under her control. Every neutral vessel violating this order was to be 
confiscated with its cargo. Still more oppressive for neutral commerce was a second 
order in council of Nov. 11, 1807, by which all harbors and places of France, and her 
allies in Europe and the colonies, as well as of every country with which England was 
at war, and from which the English flag was excluded, were placed under the same 
restrictions as if strictly blockaded. These orders were followed by reprisals on the 
French side. By the Milan decree of Dec. 17, 1807, strengthened by a second of Jan. 
11, 1808, from the Tuileries, any vessel, of whatever nation, that had been searched by 
an English ship, had submitted to be sent on a voyage to England, or paid any duty to 
the English government, was to he declared denatiortalked , and treated as English. In 
order the more effectually to annihilate English commerce, there appeared, Aug. 3, 1810, 
the tariff of Trianon for colonial goods; this was extended by a decree of 12th Sept., 
and on the 18th Oct. followed the decree of Fontainebleau, ordering the burning of all 
English goods; an order which was to be carried out with i^iore or less modification in 
all countries connected with France. 

The consequence of the C. S. was undoubtedly the springing up on the continent of 
many branches of manufacture to the prejudice of England ;"on the other hand, the 
price of foreign produce rose to an extraordinary height on the continent, enabling a 
few commercial men to make fortunes, but sensibly affecting the daily comfort of the 
middle classes. This violent interruption of human intercourse and sociability was an 
unnatural condition, which could not last long, and could only serve to strengthen the 
hatred of Europe against French tyranny. Accordingly, with the breaking up of 
Napoleon’s power, the C. 8. fell to the ground. 

^ CONTINGENCY, in law, an event the occurrence of which, though uncertain, is suffi- 
ciently probable to be provided for. Thus, contingent debts, by the law of Scotland, 
are taken into account in estimating the claims on the estate of a bankrupt, though a 
contingent creditor is not entitled to concur in a petition for sequestration, or to vote in 
the election of a trustee, until his claim shall be valued. 

CONTINGENT is the quota of troops -furnished to the common army by each member 
of an alliance or confederation of states. The word was especially applied to the pro- 
portions contributed by the several German states to the army of the confederation, ( 
which has given place to the empire. See Germany. j 

CONTINUED EXACTIONS. See Fractions. j 

CONTINUITY, Law of, a principle made known by Leibnitz, which asserts that 
nothing passes from one state to another without passing through all the intermediate 
states. 

COFTOK'NIATE (Ital. contorno , Fr. contour ), a term applied to a class of antique 
medals which have a deep line cut round the edge, like a furrow. 

C0NT0BTEB STBAXA are beds which are bent and twisted, so that in a section their 
edges would be seen to follow crooked and curved lines, often doubling back and run- 
ning altogether out of their former course. An account of extensive CCS, will be found 
under the article Appalachians. 

C0N ! TEA, a term in music, meaning opposite, lower, and applied to the alto and 
tenor parts when they form the lowest part in the harmony. When a part lower than 
the usual bass is employed, it is called contra-basso. C. is also used in organ-building, 
to indicate that a certain stop, or register of pipes, is an octave lower than the usual 
pitch. 

CONTBA BASS, or Violone, the largest species of stringed instrument, commonly 
called the double bass. In Britain, this class of instrument has three strings, the lowest 
being A, a minor third below the low C of the violoncello; the next is a fourth above, 
viz., D; and the highest is G, a fourth above D. This manner of stringing is defective, 
as all the great masters have written for the C. B. down to E, for which reason the 
German instruments have all four strings, the lowest a fourth below our low A. C. B. 
is also the name of an organ stop of 16 ft. pitch. 

CONTRABAND of WAR (Lat. contra bannnm -, against the proclamation!, is a name 
applied to certain commodities, or the rules relating ^ them, during hostilities between 
states which acknowledge what are called the laws of nations. One such law is, that 
neutral nations must not carry on, for the advantage of either of the belligerent powers, 
any branches of commerce from which they are excluded in time of peace. Another 
is, that the name of O. of W. shall be given to such articles as pertain to military or • 
naval warfare-— guns, ammunition, and stores of all kinds. Unless there are special 
treaties, defining exactly what articles are C. of W., the interpretation of this law often 
leads to much embarrassment. Another law insisted on by England during the last 
great war was, that each belligerent shall have a right to visit" and examine neutral 
ships, to see whether they carry any articles which are C. of W-, and which seem likely 
to be intended for the eiiemv. A neutral state may carry on ordinary trade witii 
either belligerent, except when prevented by blockade (see Block ale); but the ships, 
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according to the above rules, must not contain articles C. of W. ; nor must a contermi- 
nous land frontier be crossed by such commodities. If a merchant evades these rules, 
he does so at his own risk; his merchandise may be seized, and his own government 
will not protect him. By the law and practice of nations, it is for the admiralty court 
\f the capturing. power to decide what is or what is not contraband of war. Upon 
ich questions it is the province of this tribunal to adjudicate; and from iis liiuil 
jgtlgment there is no appeal. At various times, discussions have arisen whether corn, 
hay, or coal, can ever be included in the list of articles C. of W>; they are obviously 
articles of peaceful commerce, but they are also essential to the maintenance of 'an 
army, and sometimes a supply would give one belligerent a great advantage over the 
other. Especially is this the ease in reference to coal, in the present age of war- 
steamers. — Contraband in commerce depends upon the special laws of each country. 
See Smuggling. 

CONTRA COSTA, a co. in w. California, on San Francisco and Suisun bays, 756 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 12,525, In the s. portion are several mountains* the chief of which is 
Mt. Diablo, but most of tin* surface is level, and the soil is fertile. Salt and sulphur 
springs are numerous, and there are valuable coal-mines. Quicksilver and copper also 
are found. Chief productions, wheat, oats, barley, hay, cheese, butter, wool, and wine. 
Co. seat, Martinez. 

CONTRACT. For a statement of the principles on which contracts in general are 
founded, see Consent. 

CONTRACT (Consent, ante), an agreement between two or more parties to do or 
not to do a particular thing. There are several varieties of contract besides the ordi- 
nary agreement which almost every person understands. The chief of these are: Acces- 
sory contracts made to assume the performance of a prior contract, such as a suretyship, 
mortgage, etc. ; a contract of beneficence, where only one of the parties is benefitted, as 
loans, deposits, etc.; certain contracts in •which the thing to be done is supposed to 
depend on the will of the party, or when, in the usual course of events, it must 
happen in the manner stipulated; commutative contracts, in which what is done, 
given, or promised by one party, is considered an equi valent to, or in consideration of, 
what is done, given, or promised by the other; consensual contracts, formed by the 
mere consent of the parties, such as hiring out; executed contracts, those in which noth- 
ing remains to lie done, as in a sale with payment and delivery on the spot- entire con- 
tracts, where the consideration is entire on both sides; executory contracts, in which 
some act remains to be done, as an agreement to do a certain thing at a future time; 
express contracts, where the terms of agreement are openly uttered and avowed at the 
time of making; gratuitous contracts, in benefit of the person with whom made, with- 
out profit or advantage received or promised as a consideration ; hazardous contracts, in 
which the performance depends upon some uncertain future event; implied contracts, 
such as reason and justice dictate, and which the law presumes that every man under- 
takes to perform ; independent contracts, in which the neutral acts and promises have 
no relation to each other as equivalent or considerations; mixed contracts, where one of 
the parties confers a benefit on the other, receiving something of inferior value in return; 
contracts of mutual interest, entered into lor the common and reciprocal interest of both 
parties, such as partnership; onerous contracts, where something is given or promised 
as a consideration for the engagement or gift, or some service, interest, or condition is 
imposed on what is given or promised, although unequal to it; in value; oral contracts, 
ordinary simple agreements; principal contracts, where both parties act on their own 
account; real contracts, where there must be something more than mere consent, such 
as a loan, pledge, or deposit, which from their nature require the delivery of the thing 
itself; reciprocal contracts, mutually agreeing together in business, such as sales, hire, 
and the like; contracts of record, such as are evidenced by record made, such as judg- 
ments, recognizances, etc. (The foregoing are the higher class of contracts.) Severable 
contracts arc those in which the considerations are, bv their terms, susceptible of division 
on either side, as agreeing to pay for a certain work as long as it is done in a certain 
way. Simple contracts are the lowest form of contracts; mere non-recorded parol agree- 
ments. Unilateral contracts are those in which the party to whom the engagement is 
made makes no express agreement on his part. As to the qualities of contracts, the 
agreement, should be so complete as to give either party his action upon it, and both 
parties must assent to all its terms. There must be a good and valid consideration. The 
thing to be done must be one not forbidden by law; immoral as well as fraudulent con- 
tracts arc void, and so are contracts against public policy, even though not forbidden- 
by statute. The intention of the parties is the marrow of the contract, and this is the 
key for construction by a court. Words are, if possible, taken in their comprehensive 
ami common-sense meaning. . ' 

CONTRACTIL ITY, the property by which the particles of certain substances 
resume their normal position when the force that pulls them apart is suspended. Con- 
tractility is also the power in animal muscles by which the limbs are moved. 

CONTRACTIONS. The wish or necessity of economizing labor and parchment, led 
the scribes of the middle ages to use a great many abbreviations or C. in their manu- 
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scripts. These C. were transplanted into the first printed boohs; and more recently 
they have been reproduced in many works, as well in, this country as on the continent,, 
where it was thought -desirable that the modern print should represent as nearly as pos- 
sible all the peculiarities of the ancient manuscript. A knowledge of CV, therefore, is 
indispensable, not only to readers of old writings, but to readers of the printed books of 
the loth, the 16th, and the earlier part of the 17th centuries, and to all who desire to 
avail themselves of the vast stores of historical and archaeological materials accumulated in 
the rolls and records published by the governments of Great Britain, France, and other 
countries. 

0. may he divided into six classes: 1. C., properly so called; 3. C. by elision or sus- 
pension; 3. G. by writing a smaller letter above the word contracted; 4. C. by running 
two or more letters into one character; 5. C. by symbols representing syllables or words; 
6. C. by initial letters. 

1. Of 0. , properly so called, there are three great kinds: (i.) A straight line over a 
letter denotes the omission of an m or an. n after it. 

(n.) A crooked or circumflex line over or through a letter signifies that one or more 
letters are omitted after it — occasionally both before and after it. 

(in.) The sign r over a letter shows that er — or occasionally re — is omitted after it. 

3. In (J. by elision or suspension, the word is not fully written, the want of the termi- 
nating letters being denoted by the marks or ’, or . ; thus: ass assisa ; test’, teste; 
dat. , datum; temp., tempore, 

3. 0. by writing a smaller letter above the word contracted, — If the letter so written be a 
vowel, it denotes the omission of a consonant; if a consonant, the omission of a vowel. 
Occasionally the omission extends to two or more letters, whether vowels or consonants. 

4. Of 0, by running two or more letters into one character , the diphthongs a& and ce, and* 
the sign <b for et. are familiar examples. 

5. C. by symbols representing syllables or words. 

6. Of the move common C. by initials , a list has already been given in this work, under 
Abbreviations (q.v.). In this way of writing, a whole sentence may be expressed 
without so much as one word being written at length, as in the well-known epistolary 
form S. V.B.E.E.Q.Y. ; that is, Si vales , bene est , ego qaidem valeo. Among the initials 
used in old writings and books, it will suffice here to mention the following: 

A. Alexander, Alaniis, Arthurus. 

B. Benedicttts, Bernard us, Bonifacius. 

B.M.Y. Beata Maria Virgo. 

B.lb Beatus Paulus, or Petrus. 

B. Y. Bene vale. 

C. TT. Cardinnlis Tituli. 

I). David, Durandus, Duncanus. 

D. N.PF. Doininus Noster Papa. 

E. R. Ecclesia Roman a. 

F. F.F. Fiat, Fiat, Fiat. 

G. Gulielmus, Gilbertus, Guido, Georgius. 

G.G. Gregorius. 

LC.orl.X. Jesus Christus. 

I. D.N. In Dei Nomine. 

J. Johannes, Jacobus, Julietta, Josephus. 

M. Malcolm us. Mart in us, Matilda, Maria. 

N. E.R. Notnrius Eccleske Rom a me. 

O. S.B. Ordinis Sancti Benedicti. 

P. S.R.I. Princeps Sacri Romani Imperii. 

It. Robertas, Rolandus, Ricardus. 

R. P.D. Reverendissime Pater Domine. 

S. Symon, Samuel, Siwardus. 

B.G.M. Sacra Caesarea Majestas. 

B.D. Balutcm Dicit. 

S. D.N.R. Supremus Dominus Noster Rex. 

B.M.E. Sancta Mater Ecclesia. 

B.P. Sacri Palatii. 

B.R.E. ' Sacra Romana Ecclesia. 

B.Y. Sancti las Vestra. 

T. Thomas, T urged us, Thoraldus. 

Y.R.P. Vestra Reverend issirua Paternitas. 

V. S, Yestra Banctitatis. 

W. Willie] mus, Walterus, Wido. 

Doubling an initial, shows that it is to be taken in the plural sense, as PP. for Papse, 
TT. for Tituli, MSS. for manuscripts. 

C. Oormpted . — The Anglo-Saxon denoting th, has been corrupted into y; whence y° 
is put for the, y r for their, y“ for then. 

Collections of C. have been engraved in facsimile in several works, among which 
may be enumerated Baring’s Clam Diplomats , Hanov. 1737 and 1754; Anderson’s Dip- 
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lomaia Sco t us, Edin. 1739; Walfchcr’s Lexicon Diploma ticum, Got ting. 1745; the Nouveau 
Traits tie ui-pwma tique, Paris, 1750-65, one of the many noble works of the Benedic- 
tines of St Main*; Lemoine’s Diplomatique PmtigueiNhitz, 1765;'.'Troin'befli’s' JJAde di 
couoscere letaxlecodiei Latiuied Italicmi , Bologn. 1756 and 1778; M, Nat. de Wailly’s 
Elements as 1 aleogmphie, Paris, 1838; M. L. ; Alpli. Ghassant’s Paleographic, Paris, 1839 
and 1854, and his Diotionnaire des Abremations 3 Evreux, 1846. 

; CONTRAVENTION, in the law of Scotland, any act done in violation of a legal con- 
ditiou or obligation. _ The term is most frequently applied: 1. To an act done by an heir 
of: entail, in opposition to the provisions of the deed; 2. To an act of violence or moles- 
tation, m opposition to Law burrows (q.v.). Stair, i. 9, s. 80, and iv. 48. 

COUTSAYBR VA, a medicine once in much repute against low- fevers, .-and -as .a '-mild 
stimulant and diaphoretic, and still used in some countries, although not milch in Brit- 
ain, consists ot the root-stocks (rhizomes) of different species of dor sterna, a tropical 
American plant of the natural order momcemr The genus is remarkable for the plane 
receptacle in which the numerous small flowers are fixed; the male flowers in superficial 
depressions, the female flowers in deep sockets. The flowers have neither calyx nor 
corolla. The fruit consists ■ of acherda, imbedded in the fleshy receptacle from* which 
they are projected by elastic force when ripe. I), contvayerva is a perennial plant, with 
palmate leaves, and somewhat quadrangular receptacles. Its root-stock is knotty, 1 to 
2 in. long, about 4 in. thick, reddish-brown, pale within, sending out oil all sides’ many 
slender fibers (roots), which are generally loaded with small brown knots. It has a pecu- 
liar ayomutie, overpowering smell, and a somewhat astringent,' warm, bitterish taste. It 
keeps badly. It contains so much mucilage, that a decoction of it will not pass through 
# a filter. — D. Dradiienm , a stemless species, with oblong, heart-shaped leaves and a cir- 
cular receptacle, a native of the West Indies and Brazil, possesses similar properties, but 
is said to be more energetic, and furnishes the C. of British commerce. Other species 
possess similar properties. They have been also represented as efficacious against ser- 
pent-bites, and hence the name C., a counter-poison. 

CONTRETiAS, a village about 12 m. s.c. of the city of Mexico, where a battle 
occurred between the Americans under gen. Scott and the Mexicans under gen. Valencia. 
It was a part of the battle of Churubusco. 

CONTROLLER, an officer whose duty it is to keep financial accounts, or to see 
that they are properly kept and audited. In the U. 8. treasury department there are the first 
and second controllers to examine accounts and sign drafts; and also a controller of 
the currency, who furnishes circulating notes to banks. In some of the states, as New 
York, a controller is elected by the people who lias general charge of the financial 
affairs of the state. There is also a controller in the city of New York, elected by 
popular vote. 

COH'THMACY, a Scotch law-term, in one sense equivalent to non-appearance in 
England (see Deche® i:n Absence; Default); but sometimes used in tin* wider sense 
of disobedience to a judicial order. In a criminal process, C. is punished by a se ate nee 
of f agitation; in a civil process, its only consequence is that the case will be proceeded 
with, and decree pronounced against the contumacious defender. 

CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS, although as yet rare m this country, are institutions 
of the greatest importance. All who are acquainted with our ordinary hospitals, which 
are often situated in crowded parts of populous cities, must feel that a very considerable 
number of patients must almost of necessity die soon after returning to their own 
unhealthy homes, simply for want of an institution where convalseence mayby devel- 
oped into perfect health! under the general influences of pure mr, gentle exercise, and a 
nourishing and well-regulated diet. The eonvaies out hospital must be regarded _ as a 
stage in the process of cure intermediate between the ordinary hospital and the patient’s 
home: it is an equally necessary addition both to civil and military hospitals. One of 
the greatest of our ‘military surgeons, Robert Jackson, writing m 1808, recommends 
“ separate and detached houses,” and the removal of convalescents “to other apart- 
ments or hospitals.” He states his firm conviction, as based on long and most extensive 
experience, that soldiers, in a state of convalescence, recover their health better and 
sooner in sheds, huts, and barns, exposed occasionally to wind and ruin, than in the 
most superb hospitals in Europe. “Pure air,” lie adds, “in Ibis -respect, is alone 
superior to all forms of cure, and to all other remedies without such aid.” The same 
great a uthoriiy frequently notices relapse as being the leading cause of mortality in 
general hospitals. - V:'v' 

The magnificent establishment at Vincennes,, founded in 1857 by the late emperor of 
the French, may be taken as a type of what convalescent hospitals ought to be. We 
borrow the details from sir James R. Martin’s article on “Convalescent Hospitals” in 
Holmes's 8;pteui of Surgery. It is composed of a main building, with two long wings, 
two stories high, with a ground floor, and contains more than 400 beds. It contains a 
chapel, airy dining-halls with marble tables and convenient scats, a library, and play- 
rooms; the wings in both stories being subdivided into rooms, each containing three 


beds, and looking towards the south. Each patient has the use of a press, with lock 
and key. There is ample garden- ground attached to the building. The mean duration 
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of residence is S3 days, the patient remaining till lie is either completely cured, or 
declared incurable. Idle diet is regulated by the director and head physician, and 
usually consists of soup at 7:80 a. m. ; meat arid vegetables at 10:80 a.m.; soup, roast 
meat, vegetables, and salad or dessert at 5 p.m.; each convalescent receiving a pint of 
Burgundy, and as much bread as be may choose. Numerous means of diversion, as 
skittles,' balls, draughts, dominoes, etc., are afforded, but card spire prohibited; and the 
library, the greater" part of "which lias been presented by Paris book-sellers, is much 
resorted to, there being on an average 50 readers. The conduct of the inmates is exem- 
plary. They are allowed to see their friends thrice a week. The officers are a director, 
treasurer, head physician, and 8 house-surgeons ; 6 nurses, a chaplain, 5 clerks, a store- 
keeper, 4 overseers, and 40 subalterns. The simple fact that this hospital, in less than, 
three years, administered relief to 14,000 convalescent artisans, affords undoubted evi- 
dence, were such evidence required, of the utility of such institutions. Several estab- 
lishments of the kind are already in operation in "England. One, for 50 to 00 patients, 
was erected in 1807 near Edinburgh; and a large one has recently been built at. Lenzie 
junction, near Glasgow. 

CONVALLA'BXA. See Lii/v op the Y alley. 

CONVENT. See Monastery. 

CONVENTICLE (Lat. conwnticulum, a diminutive of comentus ), originally meant a 
cabal among the monks of a monastery, formed to secure the election of a favorite as 
abbot. Tlie word consequently fell into disrepute. It was first given as an appellation 
of reproach to the assemblies of Wickliffe’s followers, and was afterwards applied to the 
meetings of the English and Scottish non-conformists. Severe statutes were often passed 
for tlie suppression of these conventicles. See Act op Toleration, Test Acts. 

CONVENTION, National. See National Convention. 

CONVENTIONAL, in art, is that which is in accordance, not with the absolute princi- 
ples of beauty in form and color, but with the opinions and sentiments with reference 
to forms and colors, which chance to prevail at a particular time, in a particular country, 
or social class. Conventionality in art holds the same relation to the beautiful that, con- 
ventionality in morals does to the good, or in speculative opinion to tlie true. 

CONVENTION PARLIAMENT. It is a branch of the royal prerogative, that no par- 
liament shall be convened by its own authority, or by any other authority than that of 
the sovereign. Where the crown is in abeyance, this prerogative cannot of course be 
exercised, and the expedient of convention parliaments has been resorted to, the enact- 
ments of which shall afterwards be ratified by a parliament summoned in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. The G. P. which restored Charles II. to the 
throne met above a month before his return, and was afterwards declared to be a good 
parliament, notwithstanding the defect of the kings writs (18 Car. II. c. 7 and c. 14). In 
like manner, at the revolution of 1688, the lords and commons, on the summons of the 
prince of Orange, met in convention, and disposed of tlie crown and kingdom, and this 
convention was subsequently declared (1 Will, and Mary, st. 1, c. 1) to be really the two 
houses of parliament, notwithstanding tlie want of writs and other defects of form. 
Under tlie name of Convention, there also took place a meeting of the estates of Scot- 
land, called by the prince of Orange on the same occasion. This meeting commenced 
on the 14th. of Mar., 1(389, and was turned into a parliament on the 5th of June thereafter. 
The principal act; of the convention was to settle the Scottish crown upon William and 
Mary. After these precedents, we are perhaps almost entitled to regard the meeting of 
a C P. as the constitutional mode in which the general will of England expresses itself 
on such questions as cannot be constitutionally discussed in parliament — e.g., a change 
of the reigning dynasty. 

CONVENTION of BOYAL BTJEGHS, in Scotland. The burgh system of Scotland is 
very ancient (see Burgii), but it.. was by stat. 1487, c. Ill, that the royal burghs of Scot- 
land were first ordered to hold an annual meeting by commissioners, at what. is now the 
unimportant town of In verkei thing, where “ the welfare of merchandise, the gude rule 
and statutes for the common profit of burrows,” should be discussed, “ and which should 
provide for renieid upon the skaith and injuries sustained wi thin the burrows. ” This 
convention is conjectured by Mr. Burton to have taken the place of the more ancient 
“court of the four burghs” — Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh. The powers 
conferred by this act, which were renewed by later statutes, are still, in force, and in 
virtue of them the C. of R B. meets annually in Edinburgh on the second Tuesday of 
July. This court had a partial jurisdiction in questions as'to the general regulation of 
trade, along with legislative authority over the constitutions of the burghs, which, 
previously to the passing of the burgh reform act, included a right to adjust their “setts” 
(q.v.). Its operations are now almost entirely limited to discussing measures connected 
with trade, for which it may be proposed to apply to parliament. In this respect, it 
acts in the character of something like a general chamber of commerce (q.v,),. 

CONVERGING, ot’ Convergent, is applied, in geometry, to straight lines that meet 
or tend to meet in a point; looked at in a direction from the point, they are divergent, or 
separating. C. and divergent are often used in reference to rays of light. See Catop- 
trics. In algebra, the term convergent is applied, in a loose way, to any infinite series 
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tlie terms of which go on diminishing; while a series is called divergent -when its terms 
continually increase. Strictly, however, a C. series is one whose terms diminish in such 
a way that no number of them added together will be as great as a certain given num- 
ber. .Thus, however far we extend the series, 1 + i + i + i, etc., - the sum will never 
amount to though alu ays approaching nearer to it. But the series, 1 -|- -f- 1 -|- £ -J- 

etc., has no such limit, and is therefore not convergent in this sense. 

CON VERSA' NO, a t. of south Italy, in the province of Bari, about 19 m. s.e. of the 
city of that name. It is pleasantly situated on a hill in a fertile wine, oil, almond, and 
cotton producing district. It has a cathedral and several convents. Pop. about 10,500. 

CONVERSE and CONVERSION are terms in logic, signifying that one. proposition is 
formed from another by -interchanging the subject and predicate: as, Every A is B;” 
the C. of which is, “ Every B is A.” This example is termed a case of simple conversion; 
besides which,, however, logicians recognize two other kinds of conversion— viz. -;UmUed\ 
conversion, and conversion by contnqmiUori. The former may be exemplified thus: 
“Every A is 13;” the limited 0. of which is, “Some Bs are As;” and the latter thus * 
“ Some A is not 13;” which, converted by contraposition, is, “ Something that is not B 
is A;” “Some men are not wise; some beings that are not wise are men.” Of these 
logical con verses, t he second and third are necessarily true, but not the first. When we 
say, “ Every A is B,” the reader might at first sight conclude that “Every B is A” also; 
but if, instead of these letters, to which he probably attaches no meaning, he employ 
terms denoting objects with which he is familiar, he will see that a simple 0. may be 
very far from the truth. Thus, “Every penny is a coin,” has for its simple 0. “ Every 
coin is a penny.” The reason why a simple 0. is not necessarily true is, that in such a 
proposition as “Every A is B,” the subject “A” is — to speak logically— imiversally dis- 
tributed, whereas the predicate “B” is not. If it were, the proposition would read as 
follows: “Every A is every B;” the simple C. of which, “Every B is every A,” would 
be true. 

CONVERSION, in law, an unauthorized assumption and exercise of the rights of 
ownership over goods or personal chattels belonging to another, to the alteration of their 
condition or Use exclusion of the owner’s rights. Direct conversion is when the person 
actually appropriates the property of another to his own use, or destroys it, or alters its 
nature.* Constructive conversion" is when a person does such acts in reference to the 
goods, or personal chattels of another as amount, in view of the law, to appropriation 
of the property to himself. In equity, conversion is- the exchange of one species of 
property for another, which, in the consideration of the law, takes place under some 
circumstances, although no such change has actually taken place. Land is held to he 
eon verted into money, inequity, when the owner has contracted to soil; and if he die 
before making a conveyance, his executors, and not his heirs, will be entitled to the 
money. 

CONVERTER, in metallurgy, a receptacle holding iron which is to be converted 
into steel; a spherical vessel, lined with tire-clay, the bottom having numerous holes 
through which a powerful blast is driven during the process. From this vessel the 
liquid steel is poured into molds. 

CONVEX. Bee Concave. 

CONVEYANCE, in law, is the deed or writing by which property is conveyed or 
transferred from one person to another. The term, "though strictly applicable, is not 
generally applied to the act of transferring personal, or, as it is called in Scotland, 
movable property. As regards real or heritable property, the more special nature of a 
(\, and the consequent duties of the conveyancer, in so far as they fall within the scope 
of this work, will be explained under separate beads. See, for England, Fee, Free* 
hold, Copyhold, Leasehold, Mortgage, Chattels, Bill of Bale, Assignment, 
Feoffment, Deed, Common Forms, Grant, Trust, Settlement, Usages, etc. ; and 
for Scotland, Feu, Superior, Vassal, Ward-holding, Mortification, Blanch- 
holding, Burgage-holding, Charter, Sasine, Disposition. A statement of the 
general nature of a C., and of the feudal system, with which the conveyancing of many 
of the countries of Europe is still so intimately connected, will be given under Convey- 
ancing. ' 

CONVEYANCER is a person w T ho practices the art of preparing the deeds or -writings 
used for the conveyance or transference of property from one person to another. Con- 
veyancers in England are generally barristers, who in most instances belong to the 
equity bar. There is also a special class of practitioners, known by the name" of con- 
veyancers, who are members of the inns of court, though not called to the bar. These 
must take out an annual certificate. But although most deeds respecting real estate are 
drawn by conveyancers, they are also the ordinary w T ork of an attorney or solicitor, and 
may be drawn indeed by any party, if he chooses to take the risk. 

CONVEY ANCING is the art of preparing the deeds or instruments used for the trans- 
ference of property from one; person to another. Such -writings form the title or evidence 
of the right of the person possessing or claiming possession of property; and it is of the 
greatest importance that the conveyancer employed to prepare them, should he pos- 
sessed of a competent knowledge of the law as applicable to such deeds, and have the 
u. k. iv. — 19 v: v a a / 
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skill required to frame: them in such a form as clearly to express and attain the object 
intended. Iri the earliest stage of society, there was no call for the profession of a con- 
veyancer; property was held in right of occupancy, without any written title, and was 
also conveyed from one to another without writing, the new owner being usually put in 
possession" in presence of witnesses called for the purpose, by some symbolical form, 
such as the delivery of earth and stone to represent the land, a wand to represent wood, 
grass and corn to represent tithes, and other appropriate symbols to represent mills, 
fishings, or other kinds of property. 

Indie earlier period of the history of the Jews, the symbolical mode of changingthe 
ownership of property was curious. “Now this was the .manner in former' time m 
Israel concerning redeeming and concerning changing, for to confirm all things: a man 
plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbor: and this was a testimony in Israel’* 
(Ruth iv. 7). In later times, the Jews appear to have had a much more artistic system 
of 0., making use of all the safeguards that are used in modern times — viz. , writing, 
witnesses, subscribing, sealing, and recording the documents. There is a very distinct 
account of a Jewish conveyance in the later period in Jeremiah xxxii. 0-12. “And I 
bought the field of Hanameel, and: weighed him the money. And I subscribed the evi- 
dence, and scaled it, and took witnesses. So I took the evidence of the purchase, both 
that. which was sealed according to the law and custom, and that which was open: and 
I gave the evidence of the purchase unto Baruch, in the sight of Hanameel [the seller], 
and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed the book of the purchase, before all 
the Jews that sat in the court of the prison.” 

The Romans made no distinction in principle between real and personal or movable 
and immovable property, in their conveyancing. Each kind of property was held free 
of any superior. Their deeds were therefore simple, not requiring any reservation or 
declaration of the superior’s rights. They had public registers in which conveyances 
were recorded, After the invasion of the southern by the northern nations, the feudal 
system spread over nearly the whole of Europe, and C. was regulated in accordance 
with it; the rights of the superior and the rights of the vassal or proprietor being care* 
fully distinguished. The leges harbarorum, contained in the Burgundian code, and 
the code of the Longobardi, embody the older feudal uses, from which the modern are 
derived. In the 7th c., a work of peculiar interest to the conveyancer was compiled by 
Marculfus, a monk, containing the germs of modern conveyancing. It is in substance 
a book of styles or forms of deeds, partly Roman and partly feudal. The genius of the 
system of land-rights derived from the barbarians was to concentrate the property of 
laud, for the sake of individual power; while the Roman laws and customs tended in 
the opposite direction, for they treated land in regard to succession like movables, as 
the French now do, dividing it among the whole members of a family. Alienation by 
sale or gift was freely permitted, a power long denied by the feudal rules. Indeed, feus 
or grants were originally revocable by the superior, and" did not become hereditary till 
the time of Charlemagne. 

Among the ancient Goths and Swedes, the conveyance of land was made in the 
presence of witnesses, who extended the cloak of the buyer, while the seller threw a 
clod of the land into it, as a symbol of the transference of possession. Among the 
Saxons, the delivery of a turf by the seller to the buyer was necessary. 'Written titles 
were, however, introduced at an early period, ancf at first were short and simple in 
form, but increased in length and complexity as civilization advanced, containing 
various conditions, provisions, and limitations, so that the art of the conveyancer 
became both a difficult and laborious one. He had not only to prepare the appropriate 
form of conveyance, but to examine the prior writings forming the title to the property,! 
in order to judge whether they were in proper form and valid. As a general rule,* a 
written title is now essential to the possession of real property in civilized communities; 
and if there is no written title, the property falls to the crown or state. In the Roman 
empire, extending over the greater part of Europe, the system of land-rights was allodial 
— that is,, the lands were held independent of any superior. After the irruption of the 
northern nations into Italy, the feudal system was introduced, by which the proprietor 
has only a limited right under a superior. The introduction of the feudal system 
tended to complicate written titles to land very much, as not only had the rights of the 
grantee or vassal to be expressed and defined, but those of the grantor as over lord or 
superior, also. In the present century, again, the tendency is towards simplicity; and 
in France, the feudal system has been superseded by the code Napoleon, in* Great 
Britain and other countries still retaining the feudal system, the forms of C. have been 
much shortened and simplified. Whilebhe feudal system, on the one hand; increased 
the complexity of 0., it ought not to be forgotten that, on the other hand, it greatly 
lessened the number of conveyances. Under the Roman law, real property descended 
equally to all the heirs of a deceased proprietor, each heir requiring a written title to his 
own share; while the genius of the feudal law was to concentrate property m the heads 
of families, and the eldest son inherited the whole real estate of his ancestor; and aliena- 
tion, by gift or sale, was long denied to feudal proprietors. Improvement in the science 
of law occasions improvement in conveyancing. Under the Roman empire, the art of 
C, had attained to much precision in the hands of the imperial notaries. After the fall 
©f the empire, 0. fell into the hands of ecclesiastical notaries; by them it waseommum- 
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Kingdom ate; Iti England— Dartmoor, in -which the great proportion are invalids; Port- 
land, Portsmouth, Chatham, and Borstal, for males, in -each of which there are public 
works* Fenton v i 11 e, Park 1 Hirst, Wormwood Scrubs, and Brixton, for males; Woking 
and Millbahk, for males and females; and Fulham, for females.. In Scotland, the 0. 
department of the general prison at Perth is occupied by a limited number of males 
for the first nine months of their sentence (after which they go to public works prisons 
in England), and by females for the whole period. In Ireland— Spike island'(wltii forts 
Camden and Carlyle) and Lusk for males; and Mountjoy for males and females. The 
number of convicts in England on 31st March, 1877, was — males, 8,848; females, 1.251; 
Scotland (1876), males, 55; females, 234: Ireland (1876), males, 89.1; females, 263; West- 
ern Australia; 350. ■ 

GONTOCA'TIOIfS (from Lat. convocare, to call together) were originally synods of the 
clergy or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the archbishop, but became incorporated 
into the English constitution of church and state, arid endued with certain parliamentary 
privileges. Some writers distinguish between councils and C. — the former as being for 
spiritual purposes, and summoned without authority from the crown; the latter as being 
for civil purposes, and by command of the crown. The two, however, in process of 
time, especially after the conquest, became gradually blended; 0. made canons, and 
councils granted subsidies, and all distinction had disappeared before the . reformation. 
The circumstances attending the famous assembly at Northampton. 1282, in the reign of 
Edward I., helped to settle the form which 0. have since assumed. In England, the 
provinces of Canterbury and York have each their convocation. Previous to the 
reformation, these were sometimes convened into a national synod; but since then, 
matters have usually been concluded in the C. of Canterbury, and transmitted to York 
for concurrence. A convocation consists of three elements— 1. The archbishop; 2, The 
bishops; 3. The clergy of the second order. They originally met in one assembly, but 
since the beginning of the 14th c. the clergy in the province of Canterbury have retired 
into a distinct chamber, presided over by a prolocutor, with officers- and journals of their 
own. These two bodies are called the upper and lower houses. In the convocation of 
York the same distinction exists, but on the rare occasions of their meeting, the busi- 
ness has been generally conducted in one assembly. The archbishop has the sole 
power of summoning, presiding, and proroguing; he has also a veto upon all measures, 
lie cannot, however, summon without authority from the crown. The upper house is 
the proper lotus synodi, where the bishops have a right to sit and vote, and before the 
reformation the mitred abbots had place there also. The lower house consists of the 
lesser dignitaries, as deans and archdeacons, and the proctors sent by capitular bodies 
and by the parochial clergy. In Canterbury, the benefice d clergy only elect, and they 
send ‘one proctor for each diocese; in York, all the clergy elect, and send one 
proctor for each archdeaconry. The lower house deliberates on matters proposed 
to the archbishop; it may present petitions to the upper house and state grievances, be 
with it in judicature on persons convened, and dissent from and so hinder the passing 
of any synodical act. The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased in 1665, and the 
records were destroyed in the fire of London in the following year. Meetings of convo- 
cation fell into abeyance from the political troubles caused by the revolution of 1688. 
They have been revived with considerable advantage to the church, but their action has 
been and is greatly restricted. In Ireland, the C. of the four provinces assembled at 
Dublin, all together, and were on the model of those in England, At the union, no pro- 
vision was made with respect to this matter, and since then there has not been even a 
formal assembling of the Irish convocation. An act of parliament was passed In 1663, 
for regulating the meetings of convocation in Scotland ; but shortly after the revolution 
of 1.688, the Episcopal church ceased to be the national church of that country; and ever 
since, the meetings of the Presbyterian church, embracing clergy and laity, have been 
called general assemblies. Bee Assembly, Synod. /“ 1 -• 

The position of the church of England as respects its C. is exceedingly anomalous, 
but is incidental to certain circumstances in the constitution and polity of the country. 
As essentially interwoven with the state, the church possesses no independent action; 
its articles,' liturgy, organization as to benefices, etc., are all regulated by parliament; 
while its discipline falls within the scope of the ecclesiastical courts, a class of tribunals 
apart from the ministering clergy. The church, therefore, in its capacity as an institu- 
tion to teach certain doctrines' ’of religion, is left little to do in the way of jurisdic- 
tion. It is further urged, as a reason for restricting the power of convocation, that 
purely sacerdotal, it might be apt to run into excesses, and put forth claims 
adverse to the prevailing tone of sentiment on religions matters; that, in short, as things 
stand, it is safer for the public to be under the authority of parliament than to bo sub- 
ject to the ordinances of a body of ecclesiastics. At the same time, it is generally 
allowed that some kind of reform is desirable, though how this should be effected 
in. a manner satisfactory to all parties, it would be difficult to say. The convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York assemble annually at the opening of parliament, each 
keeping up its own distinctive customs. See Trevor's Convocation i of the Two Provinces; 
Cardwell’s Synodalia , and Documentary Annals; Lathbury’s History of the Convocation 
of the Church of England. ■ ' 
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CONVOLVULUS (Lot. comolzo , to twine together), a genus of plants, the type of the 
exogenous natural order ('onvolyulacic/1?. This order contains nearly 700 known 
species, herbaceous and shrubby; generally with a twining stem and milky juice; large 
and beautiful dowers; a 5-par, ti to calyx; a monopetalous corolla, with regular o-lobed 
and plaited limb; five stamens; the ovary free,- .with- 1 to 4 cells' and. few-' ovules; the 
fruit a capsule, sometimes succulent. The plants of this order are very abundant in the 
tropics, but comparatively rare in cold climates. Many are cultivated as ornamental 
plants, particularly species of convolvulus and ipornma. The acrid milky juice is often 
strongly purgative; and jalap and scammony are products of this order. ’Some species, 
however, have large farinaceous routs, capable of being used as food, of which the 
batatas (q.vj. or sweet potato, is the most important. A few are natives of Britain, and 
are known by the name of Bindweed. 0. m*venm is'atrouble.some ■weed in some sandy 
soils in England, and cali/steffia seplum in richer soils. The former has rose-colored 
fragrant flowers, the latter large white flowers. Both are ornamental ; the latter is now 
often planted to cover posts and trellises. G. sedmmoma yields scammony, and the root 
'mffCl ■ pupil wrtit'iis is used as a purgative in the United States. G. scoparius, a shrubby 
species, native of the Canary isles, yields one of the kinds of wood called rosewood, 
which has a strong smell of roses, 

CONVOY (Fr. ronvoi) is the name given to one or more ships of war appointed to pro- 
tect a fleet of merchant vessels against the attacks of an enemy or of pirates. If a mer- 
chant ship part company with the C., or neglect to obey the signals, all claims of 
insurance are forfeited. The name is sometimes applied to the merchant vessels sc 
escorted, in the military service, a C. is, properly speaking, a train of wagons laden 
with provisions or warlike stores; the term, however, is applied also to the detachment 
of troops, or escort, appointed to protect such a train. 

CONVUL'SIONABIES, the name given to a fanatical sect of Jansenists who sprang up 
in France about 1750. Their meeting-place was the church -yard of St. Medarclus, m a 
suburb of Paris, where was the tomb of a certain Francis of Paris, who died in 1727, 
and was reckoned very holy by the Jansenists on account of his extravagant asceticism. 
At this tomb a multitude of people poured forth fanatical prayers,, preachments, and 
prophesy ings. Miracles are also alleged to have been performed, for proof of which we 
are referred to a work w ritten by 31. Mont&eron, a French senator, and entitled La Verite 
civs Mimchs vpvrhpor I'intcrmnou de dunovis tie Paris (Paris, 1757). After 1751, the 
fanaticism of the (l increased to utter madness. “They threw themselves into the most 
violent contortions of body, rollt d about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, and 
fishes, and at last, when they had completely spent themselves, went oil’ in a swoon.'* 
In 1785, the king issued an" order for the Imprisonment of these fanatics, but it was 
found impossible to put a complete stop to the mischief. They look to predicting the 
downfall of the throne and the church, which prophecy the French revolution appeared 
to Fulfill. 'They were not much heard of in Paris after (he middle of last century, but 
have occurred "in country-places at various times within the present, century. They 
brought Jansenism into so much disrepute, that Voltaire declared the tomb of Francis 
to be the grave of Jansenism. 

CONVULSIONS, a form of disease very frequently affecting infancy, in which the 
body is thrown into violent spasmodic contractions, the sensibility and voluntary motion 
being for a time suspended. A tit of C. may last from a few minutes to some hours, 
and may readily prove fatal, if not relieved within a short period. The first symptom 
observed is often a twitching of particular muscles or groups of muscles, and a change 
in the habitual expression or color of the face, with distension of the features, and turn- 
ing of the globes of the eyes suddenly upwards. The lingers are sometimes clenched in 
the palm, and the feet turned inwards; sometimes, however. C. occur absolutely with- 
out warnings of this kind, and even in the midst of perfect apparent health. Their 
cause is usually to be found in some source of irritation, capable of producing fever if 
long continued; as, for instance, disordered dentition, worms in the intestine, hooping- 
cough, etc. Most epidemic fevers are also apt to be attended, in children, by C. in their 
early stages; and diseases of the brain and its membranes at every stage of their prog- 
ress" 0. are greatly promoted by bad ventilation and injudicious feeding, wiilx 
deficient exercise; and a great part of the cure consists in discovering and removing the 
causes of the disease. 

When a child is suddenly seized with C.. or with a tendency to spasm, such as 
twitching of the features, or contractions of the fingers and toes, it should be placed at 
once in a very free current of air, with its feet towards" the fire; the extremities 
should be kept warm, and a cold lotion 'may be applied to the head, especially if there 
is much flushing of the face; a little castor oil may be given if the bowels are confined; 
and if there is flatulence, the belly may be rubbed with a warm hand, or with some 
simple stimulating liniment, such as camphorated oil. Not much more can be done 
without medical assistance; but in the event of the case being very serious, and medical 
aid at a great distance, it might perhaps be right to cause the child to inhale a little 
chloroform, great care being taken that plenty of air is also admitted to the lungs. 
The strictly medical treatment commonly consists in the administration of medicines 
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CONWAY, Heniiy Seymour, 1720-95; a British general who had a command in 
Germany in 1761, and was secretary of state in the English cabinet in 1765. In 1782, he 
was appointed commander-in-chief. 

CONWAY, Moncure Daniel, b. Vt., 1882; graduated at Dickinson college, 1849; 
began to study law but gave it up and joined the Methodist ministry. He preached in 
various towns in Maryland, and wrote for a Richmond, paper, being then a cordial sup- 
porter of extreme southern opinions. His views, however, experienced a change; he left 
the Methodist church, and entered the divinity school at Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1854. Returning to Virginia, he was driven from the state on account; of his political 
opinions.^ He then became pastor of a Unitarian church in Washington. From this he 
was dismissed because of his opinions on slavery, and he went to Cincinnati. He lec- 
tured in Ohio and in the New England states on the slavery question. In 1868. be visited 
England, where he lectured and wrote on the war and its effect on slavery. For several 
years thereafter he labored as a minister in London. Among Con wav’?' publications are 
Tract* for To-Day; The Dejected Stone; The Golden Hour; The Earthward Pilgrimage; 
Republican Superstitions , etc. 

CONWAY, Thomas, 1783-1800; an officer in the American revolution, a native of 
Ireland, educated in France, and came to America in 1777. He was appointed brig. gen., 
and took part in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. Against the protest of 
Washington, Conway was made inspector-general, in which position he was prominent 
in the intrigue by which Gates was f o be put in W ashingtonls place. In 1778, lie resigned, 
and in the same year he fought a duel with gen. Cadwallader. in 1784, he returned to 
France, and was appointed governor of Pondicherry and the French East India settle- 
ments. When the French revolution came, he was compelled to fly and his life was 
«avcd only by the interposition of English authority. 


adapted to the state of the bowels, with the application of cold to the head, and some- 
times the inhalation of chloroform. Leeches and bleeding are very rarely useful, 
though too often employed. 

C. are rare amongst horses and cattle. In young dogs, however, they frequently 
occur from intestinal worms, disordered digestion, or in connection with distemper 
or other debilitating diseases: they usually disappear when tlieir special causes, are 
removed. 


COILWAY, a river in North Wales, 30 m. long — one of the most noted in Wales for 
the bold romantic scenery along its higher, as well as the rich beautiful scenery along 
its lower course. It rises in a small mountain lake where the three counties, Merioneth, 
Denbigh, and Caernarvon meet, and runs n.w., n.e., and n , past Llanrwst, Tivfrliiw, 
and Conway, to Beaumaris bay in the Irish sea. It receives many rapid mountain 
streams. In the lower 12 in. of its course it is a large, winding, smooth stream, up 
which the tide flows, and is navigable for vessels of 1 00 tons. At Conway it is half a mile 
broad at spring-tides, which rise here 21 to 24 feet. The C. has been famous for its 
pearls since Roman times. 


CONWAY, a co. in central Arkansas on the Arkansas river, and intersected by the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith railroad; 1200 sq.m. ; pop. *80. 12, 754—3,209 colored. The 
surface is diversified and the soil is fertile, producing corn, cotton, tobacco, etc. Co. 
seat, Lewisburg. 


CONWAY, a t. in Carroll co., N. H., on the Saco river, 55 m. n.n.e. of Concord; 
pop. ’80, 2,092. The village of North Conway is .famed for beautiful scenery, and is a 
favorite place for artists, as well as a popular summer resort. On the e. is a range of 
hills, and a little to the n. is Mt. Kearsarge, 3,867 ft. above tide. On the w. are other 
peaks, and up the valley of the river Mt. Washington is in view. 


COR WAY, or Aberconway, a seaport t. of Caernarvonshire, North Wales, on the 
estuary of the Conway, here crossed by a fine tubular, and a suspension bridge, 22 
m. n.e. of Caernarvon, The town, which is triangular in form, is beautifully situated 
on a steep slope on the left bank of the Conway, and is surrounded by walls 12 ft. 
thick, with towers and battlements. The principal streets are well proportioned and 
regular, and contain several ancient houses. C. castle, one of the noblest castellated 
structures in Britain, stands on a precipice overlooking the river. It was first built by 
Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, and rebuilt in 1288 by "Edward I. , to check the Welsh. 
Its walls are 12 to 15 ft. thick, with eight vast towers, four of which are each sur- 
mounted by a slender turret. In 1646, the parliamentary forces took the castle, but did 
not injure it; but after the restoration it was dismantled hy the earl of Conway. The 
PI as Maw r, “ Great Mansion,” is a noble pile erected in 1585, in the Elizabethan style, 
with the exterior and interior profusely ornamented with figures, cents of arms, scrolls, 
etc. The harbor is dry at low-water. C. was an opulent town until the great plague 
in 1607 almost depopulated it. A Cistercian abbey was founded here by Llywelyn ub 
Jar worth, prince of North Wales. Llywelyn the great, and several other princes and 
illustrious persons, were buried in it. The castle hotel at present occupies its site. 
Pop. 71, 2,020. C. unites with Caernarvon, Bangor, Criecietli, Kevin, and Pwllheli in 
in returning one member to parliament. 
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COJSTY, <ui old_Kn.-lisb name for the rabbit, but employed in the authorized and other 
yersirms. the translation of a Hebrew word which certainly does not desig- 

nate the rabbit. I ho G. or the Oid Testament is with the greatest probability supposed 
to be the daman (q.v.) or ashkoko. 

CONY BEAKE, Henry, son of William. Daniel, b. 1823; an English engineer having 
charge of important works m India. He designed the docks .for the .port’ of Bombay. 
Of late years, he has had charge of engineering works in England. 

CONABEAHE, John, 1692-1755; an English divine, a graduate of Oxford, ordained 
in 171.0. Ho subsequently _ became a tutor in the college and was appointed one of the 
preachers to the king at Whitehall. In 1780, he was chosen master of Exeter college, 
lie had previously attracted notice by the publication of two sermons on Miracles, and 
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puuucauuu ol two sermons on Mtmeces, ana 
i the Mystevtes of the Christian -BeUgmi; and in 1782, he published liis great work, AT 
rfeim of Jlcmded llAigion, a reply to Matthew Tindaie’s Christianity m Old as the 
malum, .which appeared two years before. Conybeare was appointed dean of Christ 
Lurch, Oxford, and finally bishop of Bristol. 

(J 0 N ! 7 BEAR E , John Josias, 1779-1824; grandson of the bishop of Bristol; pro- 
fessor of the Anglo-Saxon language and of poetry in the .university of Oxford. He made 
valuable cont ributions to the annals of philosophy and science, and published lUusira- 

tions of Anglo-Saxon Poetry . 

COA ^ BEAU!;, \\ iltjam Daniel, 1787-1857. He was educated at Oxford, and 
was one of the earliest and most efficient members of the geological society. In 1821, 
he discovered and described the first; plesiosaurus, thereby opening the road in which 
important discoveries were afterwards made by Owen and others. He was made dean 
of Lhtndair, ami was a fellow of the royal society. In 1886, he published a course of 
theological lectures. Iiis principal work was 'Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales , 

CON'YBEARE. Wilt jam John, d. 1857; son of William Daniel, and an English 
clergyman and writer ol essays. He wrote Perversion, or the .Causes and Consequences of 
Ivfdett'y (a religious novel), and with Kev. J. S.-Howson wrote. - the -Life and Epistles &f 
; BtUPdiil~. Ills essuvs and' sermons were collected Mud -nnhlished 


St. Paul. His essays and sermons were collected and published. 
COKY'ZA 


wliiclt one 


i genus of plants of the natural order composite sub-order eorymbifem, of 
*oics, <J. tfjntmvAfi (tilao known as inula omyza), is of frequent occurrence 
in England and throughout great part of Europe. It has a stem 2 or 8 ft. high, downy 
ovato-laneeolub* leaves, and yellow flowers. It receives the English names henbane and 
plowman’s spikenard, and has a strong peculiar smell, which is said to drive away fleas 
and gnats. In most of \ he languages of Europe, it bears names referring to this property. 

COOK, a co. in me, Illinois, bordering on Indiana and lake Michigan, intersected by 
the Illinois and Michigan canal, and by the numerous railroads centering at Chicago; 
1027 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 607,468. The surface is level and the soil rich, producing wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, wool, and vast quantities of milk and butter for the 
Chicago local market. Co. seat, Chicago. 

COOK, a co. in n. Texas bordering on the Indian territory, drained by the tribu- 
taries ol* Trinity river: 000sq.m. ; pop. *80, 20,891 — 880 colored. * Its surface is prairie 
and forest, with rich bottom-lands along the streams. Chief productions, com, oats, 
cotton, and butter. Co, seat, Gainesville. 

COOK, Charles, b.d., 1787-1858; an English clergyman, appointed in 1818 to the 
French mission of the Methodist church in Normandy." It was mainly by his exertions 
that Methodism was established in France. 

COOK. Clarence Chatham, b. Mass., 1828; graduate of Harvard. He studied 
architecture, and passed several years in teaching. In 1868, he wrote for the JV7 7. 
Iribunv a scries of articles on American art, and in 1869 he was a correspondent of that 
journal in Europe. He has made a specialty of art criticism. He has published The 
Central Park, and many articles on his favorite themes. 

COOK, Eliza, b. 1817; an English writer of poetry and essays. Her first book was 
Mdaia , and Other Poetns. In 1849, she become editor of Eliza Cook’s Journal, a weekly 
publication intended to inform and elevate the people. In 1864, she published Em 
Echoes; and she is Hit 1 author of several other works. 

COOK, Captain James, one of the most eminent among England’s celebrated naviga- 
tors, was b. Oct. 27, 1728, at Marton, in Yorkshire, where his father was an agricultural 
laborer. At first apprenticed to a haberdasher, he afterwards went to sea, and, having 
spent some years in coasting- vessels, entered the royal navy, in which he soon rose to 
the rank of master. The charts and observations which lie drew up as marine-surveyor 
of the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, introduced him to the notice of the royal 
society, who ottered him the command of an expedition to the Pacific ocean, to make 
an observation of the transit of Venus over the face of the sun. The voyage being one 
to his taste, C. immediately accepted the oiler, and set sail from Plymouth on the 26th 
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COOKE, Jay, b. Ohio, 1821; for a time one of the leading financiers of the country. 
He began as clerk in a Philadelphia banking-house, where he soon became a partner 
About the time the rebellion broke out, he was at the head of the house of day Cooke 
Co., and lmd more than any other man to do with the negotiation of government loans 
The firm suspended in 1873, and its failure was one. of the principal causes of the tin an 
cial panic of that year. 


COOK, Zeef.dee, 1780-1858; b. Mass., one of the earliest m introducing to this 
country the system of mutual insurance, and president of the first company in New York 
in that business. He was also interested in agricultural pursuits, and was one of the 
founders of the horticultural society of Massachusetts. He was also instrumental m. 
founding the beautiful cemetery of Sit. Auburn, near Boston, the first burial-place of the 
kind in the country. 

COOKE, Amos Stake, 1810-71; a native of Connecticut, and graduate of Yak*. He 


entered the Congregational ministry, and was sent as missionary to the bamhweh islands 
in 1837, where he took charge of the education of the royal family, continuing m the 
service for 12 vears. 


COOKE, Edward, d.d., b. 1812; a native of New Hampshire, and graduate of Mid 
dlctown college; teacher of natural sciences m Antonia seminary, N. Y., and principal 
of a seminary in Pennington, N. J. lie was minister in several Methodist churches in 
Boston, and was fora time the principal of Lawrence untvorspy, .Appleton, AY is. In 
1804, he was chosen president of the Wesleyan academy at AViibraham, Mass. 

COOKE, George Frederick, 1755-1812; an English tragedian and one of the first 
of high rank to visit the United States, appearing at the Park theater. New York, m 
'"“"'A" "I" ’ " T"Y‘ He played in all the large cities, but bis social habits often 

interfered with his business, and hastened his death. He was buried in St. Paul's church- 
yard, New York, and his greater successor, Edmund Kean, built a monument over ins 


of Aug., 1768, in the Endeavor, a small ship of 870 tons. The expedition arrived at 
Tahiti (or Otaheite, as he named it) on the 18th April of the following yearn end the 
transit was witnessed in a most satisfactory manner on the fid June. Leaving Tahiti on 
the 18th duly, C. visited New Zealand, which lmd not been touched at byEuropeans for 
a century and a quarter; and after exploring the coast for six months, sailed westward, 
reaching (on the 19th April, 1770) New Holland, now Australia, which he called New 
South Wales, and took possession of in the name of Great Britain. Having explored a 
large portion of thft coast, lie steered for New Guinea, passing between Australia and 
that island, and thus proving,, what had heretofore been doubted, that the two were 
distinct islands. Continuing liis voyage by Java, Batavia, and the cape of Good Hope, 
0. anchored in the Downs on 12th June, 1771. This voyage, besides vastly increasing 
geographical knowledge — one of the important results in this respect being,, that it 
proved that neither Australia nor -New Zealand belonged to the southern continent at 
this time supposed to exist, and that to the northward of.lat. 40° s. no continent could 
exist — also added not a little to the sciences of botany and astronomy. A second voyage, 
for the discovery of what was; then called the Terra Australis Incognita , which was now 
believed to lie in higher latitudes than had hitherto been explored, was undertaken by 
(J. in the year of his return; and the expedition, consisting of two ships — the Ikmlulion 
and the Adren tare — sailed from Plymouth on the 18th July, 1772. It would be out of 
the scope of this article to follow, capt. C. through his three years’ navigation of the 
Pacific and Southern oceans, in the course of which time lie sailed upwards of 20,000 
leagues. It can only be stated generally, that his voyage proved the non-existence of 
land of any extent between the 50th and 70th parallels. G. arrived in England again on 
the 80th July, 1775. So admirable had been liis arrangements for the health of his crew, 
that during* the whole voyage he lost only one man by sickness; and so .skillful his sea- 
manship, that not a spar of any consequence was lost. G. wrote an account of Ins 
second voyage himself. The belief in a practicable n.w. passage, notwithstanding the 
failure of attempts extending over two centuries, still held possession of men's minds; 
and C. had no sooner returned from his second voyage, than he offered his services to 
the admiralty, who had resolved on another effort for the discovery. They were gladly 
accepted, and O. determined to seek the passage by the waj of Behring’s strait, instead 
of by Baffin’s bay and Davis’ strait, the routes" "formerly attempted. In his old ship, the 
Resolution, accompanied by capt. Gierke in the Distort rg, 0. sailed from Plymouth on 
the 12th July, 1776. In this last voyage, O. met liis death at the hands of savages, on 
the island of Hawaii, while endeavoring* to recover a boat which had been stolen from 
the Discovery. This tragical event occurred on the 14th Feb., 1778; not, however, before 
G. had made valuable additions to our geographical knowledge of the coasts of America 
and Asia, in the region of Behring's strait. The news of his death occasioned deep and 
general regret in England. The king granted bis widow a pension of .£2fi0, and each 
of. his; children £25; while the royal society did honor to his name, by having a gold 
medal struck in his commemoration. C. was one of England’s grcatcWnavim.iors. A 
practical and scientific seaman, he was also a sagacious, self possessed oommnmh r, kind 
although strict to his crew, and marked by indomitable perseverance ami ready decision. 
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COOKE, John Esten, b. 1830 in Virginia. Tie studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar,' but his attention was devoted almost exclusively to literature in the line of 
novels and poems. ; Among his 'publications are Leather [Stocking avA Stile; 'The 1 : Yimth 'of 
Jefferson ; The : Virginia Comedians; ; Elite, or the Human Comedy ; The Last of the For- 
esters; ilenry : Sf John , Gentleman ; Life of Stonewall Jackson; Wearing of the Grey; and 
other works relating to the war of secession. His later publications are Doctor Van 
Dyke , and Her Majesty the Queen . 

COOKE, John Rodgers, 1788-1854; a native of Bermuda, and a distinguished jurist 
in Virginia, where for nearly half a century lie held a prominent position. He was a 
member of the legislature, and of the convention for framing the constitution of the state. 

COOKE, Pm j i tv St. George, b. Va., 1807; graduated at West Point academy in 
1827, and served. in the army as a dragoon officer. He served through the vyar of the 
rebellion, rising to brevet-brig. gen., and retiring from active service in 1873. In 1856, 
he published Scenes and Adventures in the Army . 

COOKSEY. To prepare and soften food by the action of fire, and so to render it fit 
for digestion by the human stomach, has been a general custom from remote times; and 
more or less of skill in accomplishing this primary end has been displayed, according to 
the knowledge, wealth, and refinement possessed by each nation or people. 

In ancient times, the occasion of a banquet appears chiefly to have arisen in a sacri- 
fice to the gods, when a part of the victim was brought to the dwelling of the sacrifice!*,; 
and was cooked for the feast. Birthdays, funerals, and victories were also celebrated in 
this manner. “ The Persians says Herodotus, “were accustomed to honor, above all 
others, that day on which they were born, when the rich among them would sacrifice an 
ox, ahorse, or a camel, which they roasted whole in ovens, while the poorer class gave 
only the smaller animals, as sheep. Yet the Persians were not great eaters of meat, but 
consumed much sweet food, and did not use salt.” The appendages to the higher order 
of banquets were most magnificent, so that in point of quantity and display they were very 
expensive. Herodotus says on this head, “ that the Greeks who invited Xerxes to supper, 
all came to the extremity of ruin; and that, wherever he took two meals, dining as well 
as supping, that city was utterly ruined. 

The Egyptians, it is said, were great bread-eaters. . Though, they' possessed wheaten 
Hour of the finest sort, they do not appear to have used it for their common bread, which 
was made of spelt, or of the center of the lotus dried and pounded. Pish they salted 
and dried in the sun; quails, ducks, and small birds they salted and ate raw. We read 
of their roasting and boiling the flesh of the ox. Large flocks of geese and of fowls were 
kept by them for the use of the table, hence their plan for the artificial hatching of eggs. 
“ Pish was used by all classes except the priests, but the staple food of the people con- 
sisted of vegetables, of which they liud a large supply.” Herodotus mentions their making 
beer from barley, which they called lythus. We may still see the form in which their 
food came to table; ducks, loaves made round, and some biscuits and cakes, which have 
been taken from Egyptian tombs, are to be found in the British museum. Apollonius, 
who wrote a treatise on the feasts of the Egyptians, says that they ate in a sitting pos- 
ture, using the very simplest and most wholesome food. 

There appears to have been considerable difference as to the manner in w T hich good 
eating was appreciated in different parts of Greece. The Athenian meals are ridiculed 
by the comedians for their parsimony. After the Homeric age of simplicity, in which 
roast and boiled meat seems to have sufficed the kingly table, "a diversity of preparation 
was obtained in cooking, and a certain epicureanism displayed in the quality, seasoning, 
and method ofi dressing food. The names of many authors of C. books are preserved 
in the writings of Athenoous; that of Arcliestratus, who is called the guide of Epicurus 
in his pleasures, and styled the inventor of made dishes, boimr the most renowned. 

Fish was a principal article of food with all classes of Greeks; but with the wealthier, 
much skill and delicacy were used in cooking it, and choice and expensive sorts were 
sought after. Arcliestratus writes of “a boiled torpedo done in oil and wine, and fra- 

f rant herbs, and some thin grated cheese.” Fisli, stuffed with force-meat and fried, 
oiled in pickle, baked in fig-leaves soaked in oil, cooked in hot ashes, etc., are among 
the recipes we find recorded. Large quantities of salt- fish were brought from the shores 
of the Euxine and the Hellespont; and this, with meal, cheese, and onions, was the 
chief food of the armies and navies when on service. The Greeks boiled and roasted 
the flesh of sheep, pigs, lambs, and goats. They had poultry, small birds, and game, 
and sausages made of blood, partaking of the character of black-puddings. The bread 
made at Athens was the most celebrated; it was sometimes household, but chiefly bought 
in the market, and was made in great variety, as pan-loaves, rolls, sweet loaves, etc. 
The bread eaten by the poorer classes was made of barley, and sometimes flavored with 
oil, honey, poppy-seed, etc. Athenian cheese-cakes were also famous; and they had 
honey and sesame-cakes, which, with fiesh and dried fruits, as figs, almonds, olives, and 
nuts, seem to have been partaken of after dinner. They consumed vegetable food also 
in abundance, and had cabbage, onions, lettuce, and so on. 

In the Greek house there was no regular cook, though in the establishments of the 
wealthy several females were kept, to attend to the kitchen. The women, in general, 
saw to the requirements of the table, and even the lady of the house was not idle. Cooks 
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stood in the market at Athens, ready to he hired for particular occasions; the most cele- 
brated were those of Sicily ; they were probably persons of some importance. 


In the early days of Rome, -a gruel made of barley, and called puU, was the princi- 
pal food of the people, and with green and other vegetables was, till later times, the 
usual fare of the inferior classes — meat being used but sparingly. By degrees. however, 
a taste for better eating crept in; and after the Asiatic conquests luxury was imported. 
LuCulIus introduced habits of epicureanism after his return from Asia; the gourmand 
Apicius earned for himself a deathless name. The wealthy Romans cared for the ele- 
gant serving of their table, as well as for the quality of viands placed before them. 
With them, .as with' the Greeks, fish was a necessary as well as a l uxury : they took much 
trouble to procure their oysters, and gave large sums for other fish. We read of a mul- 
let of 6 lbs. sold for 8,000 sesterces (£70 16*. Stl), and of the rhombus or turbot from 
Ravenna being held in high estimation. They seem to have been as clever as the French 
in preparing surprises, and in carrying out disguises in their dishes. The pisior , who 
made the bread and pastry, and the struetor, who composed artificial figures of fruit or 
flesh, and who also arranged the dishes, seem to have shared the duties of the cook. We 
read of dainties, as ring-doves and fieldfares, hares, capons, ducks, peacocks, pheasants, 
and the livers of geese*, also of such a formidable piece de resistance as a “huge boar, 
surrounded with sucking pigs made in sweet paste, w hich were distributed among the 
guests.” The Romans prepared and cooked their food with oil to a great extent. Their 
meals probably consisted of two courses and a dessert, the first course being of materials 
intended to sharpen the appetite, and the second the “brunt of Avar,” that .is, .a joint, 
roasted or baked. The discovery or cultivation of vegetables, perhaps, gave rDe to some 
proper names, as Lenlnllus, Fabius, etc. It is a Roman saying that ihe number of per- 
sons at a repast should not be less than that of the graces" nor more than that of the 
muses. The Greeks and Romans used honey for the purposes for which we use sugar. 
The sugar-cane probably was cultivated in China, and its mamifactme understood there; 
but the Greeks took it for a kind of concrete honey, and used it only for me dieiual pur- 
poses. 

Of ancient British C., nothing is known ; it was probably of an extremely rude 
description. Hares, poultry, and fish are said to have been forbidden as food" We 
do not find much mention of the art of C. in the Saxon chronicles. The Danes and 
Germans appear to have been great drinkers, and to have paid little attention to the 
preparation of their eatables. The Normans were more curious in these mutters; some 
offices among them were held in right of the kitchen. In early English (;. much use 
was made of the mortar. Oil amt "lard were used instead of butter." Several English 
C. books bear an early date, as The Forme of Qury , by Mr. Pegge, 1300 ; and others 
date as follows: Sir J. Elliott’s book, 1539; "Abraham Yeale’s," 1375; The WiddoiTs 
Treasure, 1625. 

The C. of France was probably of an imperfect and rude kind, till the introduction 
of Italian tastes by the princesses of the house of Medici. The ancient: use of oil was 
modified by the discovery made by the French, of dressing meat in its own gravy. In our 
own day, there is no denying that the French cook is a true artist. We may, if w e please, 
impute the trouble lie takes with the dressing of Ids meat to the inferiority of the mate- 
rial, but this can he said of meat only; the preparation of vegetables* and fruits is 
attended to with equal care, although, probably, the French have" some of Uu-c things 
in greater perfection than ourselves" The great difference between French and English 
C. consists in the fact, that they cook their meat much longer than we do. They con- 
sider that this renders it more digestible. They are thereby enabled to multiply (lidies 
by altering or annihilating the original taste of the meat, and making it a vehicle for 
foreign flavors. The variety, daintiness, and grace of form which dishes thus acquire, 
is advantageously made use of by us, when we admit them at our repasts to mingle 
With our heavier and radically English joints. But, for ourselves, we desiderate the 
integrity of the form and flavor of our meats, considering that to be oner-cooking winch 
the French think only sufficient. In the point of economy, the French have a decided 
superiority over us. The French cook throws nothing away. Instead of going to the 
butcher for meat for stock, as our English cook does, lie uses the trimmings for stock 
and glaze, and the skimmings of liis boiled meats for purposes to which we apply 
butter or lard; and like a true workman, he produces great results from small means. 
This requires an education which few mistresses demand and few cooks obtain, but 
which, when achieved, justifies the expression of Voltaire: 


“ To roast some beef, to carve a ."joint with neatness, 

To 'boil up sauces, and to blow the fire, 

Is anybody's task; he who does t his 
Is but a seasoner and broth-maker; 

A cook is quite another thing. His mind 
Must comprehend all facts- and cucmnstanees. 

Where is the place, and what the time of supper; 

Who are the guests, and who the entertainer ; 

What fish he ought to buy, and where to buy it.” 

Quoted by Athenceus f rom Dionysius , a comic poet. 
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'■ uslnnution m winch the services of a cook arc held, may be known by the large 
salary attached to the othee m great, families, hotels, and club-houses. A visit to the 
kitchens ot one oi these establishments will teach us what a highly important post is 
that oi chef d& eumne. I here must be in such a person not only the necessary knowl- 
edge how things are to be done, but the power to arrange and direct the work of the 
numerous assistani.s^ as to the exact part they must fulfill at each moment of their long 
and busy day. 1 hese places, indeed, are excellen t schools for cooks, where • ••they can. 
undergo that severe training, without which a thorough practical knowledge of the 
business cannot be attained. It is indeed to be regretted — because a source of so niucli 
disappointinent, discomfort, and waste— that a knowledge of plain C,, at least, is not 
more desired by mistresses tor themselves. That acquirement, and household manage- 
ment generally, are important enough to be made part of the education of all classes. Tlie 
poorer woulu thereby be enabled both to lay out their money profitably, and to prepare 
their food so that it might satisfy and nourish them; and the heads of establishments 
in the upper classes would be more in a position to direct, appreciate, or, it necessary 
condemn the performance of the cook. A cultivated and elegant taste is as much 
shown in the arrangement of viands as in the furnishing and decoration of the choicest 
boudoir. • ^ . 

be art of Cl, as a branch of female education, has latterly engaged considerable 
attention in England; and there are in London, Edinburgh, and ether places, establish- 
meats where young ladies receive this kind of instruction. Recently, a school of cook- 
ery has been attached to the South Kensington museum. Efforts are also made to teach 
Cl to the humbler classes of girls, but much in this respect remains to be done. For 
any shortcomings in cooking, however, the taste of the English is in some measure 
accountable. r i he universal practice of roasting large pieces of meat, which cannot be 
consumed while hot, causes no little waste, and is obstructive of improvement. The 
Scotch — who derive some part of their Cl, along with other usages, from the French — 
deal more in soup and bailed meat than the English, and their processes, while not less 
savory, are perhaps more economical. 

Bo numerous are the books on Cl, that it would be out of our power to name even 
all the excellent ones. We can. only say that Miss Acton’s Cookery Booh, Webster and 
Parkes’ Eucyelopmdia of Umnedic Economy, Boyer’s work, and that of Franeatelli, cook 
at the reform club, are all good ; Mey Dotin' s Cookery is also excellent. For cheapness 
and simplicity, we may refer to Chambers’s Cookery for Young Ho-umHvex (lbs*.). The two 
last mentioned embrace Scotch along with English cookery. See Food, Boiling, Boast- 
ing, etc. 


COOEEBY, Army, -is now becoming an important feature in the English military sys- 
tem. The sufferings in the Crimea in the winter of 1854-55 drew public attention to the 
•subject it was then found that Cl was little understood by the British' troops, and that 
the soldiers seldom had meat otherwise than boiled. M. Boyer was sent out by the gov- 
ernment., principally to advise it! reference to hospital Cl, but also to improve the system of 
camp. 11, so fur as military routine would allow. He devised new forms of stoves, ami 
emMruetul recipes for using to tin* best advantage all the available provisions for a camp. 
The officers at Sebastopol made a highly favorable report of Boyer ’s , field - hi (eh e n , a kind 
of camp stove, with a caldron holding 124 gallons, two such stoves’ would easily cook 
for a company of 100 men; both could he carried by one mule, with sufficient dry wood 
for J! days' fuel. Though mainly intended for boiling, the apparatus afforded facilities 
for many varieties of cooking. When M. Boyer returned to England, he made a few 
improvements; and finally the apparatus presented itself as a sort of upright can, suita- 
ble for boiling steaming,' baking, roasting, stewing, and making tea or coffee: with 14 
lbs. of fuel, one of these would cook for 50 men- and if 20 such were placed near 
together, 4 cooks could serve for 1000 men. 

A committee which inquired on the subject of barrack economy some years ago, 
recommended that every large barrack should have a bakery with two ovens, where the 
men could learn to make ami bake their own bread; and that the barrack-kitchens should 
be so furni-ffied as to enable the men to bake their meat if so inclined, instead of being 
confined, as heretofore, almost wholly to boiled dinners. A school of C. has been formed 
nt Aldershot, where men are trained to act as sergeant-cooks, of whom there is now one 
to each regiment. His duty is to superintend and direct the operations of the soldiers 
detailed from the several companies to act as cooks. 

At various times in 1859 and 1800, certain higlily ingenious forms of apparatus were 
tried, to test the possibility of cooking for troops while the kitchen itself is on the march. 
One of these inventions consists of a compact set of stoves and caldrons, fitted into a 
wagon, and has been found on trial to answer the purpose perfectly. 


CODE ISLANDS, otherwise known as the Harvey archipelago, were visited rather than 
discovered by the navigator whose name they bear, during his first voyage. They lie 
about midway between the Society and Navigator groups, near lat. 22? s. and long. 158° 
west. The principal members of the cluster are Maugeia, Atiou, Harvey, and Bara- 
tonga. The natives, estimated at about 15,000, have been generally converted to Chris- 
tianity; Ramtonga, in particular, being one of the most successful missions in Polynesia. 
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COOKMAN, George G., 1800-41; a native of England, and a Methodist preacher in 
the United States. In 1888, he was chosen chaplain to congress. He was one of the 
passengers- on the steamship President , which sailed from New; York for Engl and, Mar. 
11, 1841, and was never afterwards heard from. 

COOK’S INLET, one of the many gulfs of the Pacific ocean on the n.w. coast of 
America, lies between Prince William’s sound on the e. and Bristol bay on the w., in lat. 
58° to 61° n., long. 151° to 154° west. It was explored in 1778 by the navigator whose 
name it bears, in the vain hope of its leading him into the Arctic sea. 

COOK’S STKA1T, discovered bv capt. Cook on Ids first voyage, separates the n. and 
middle islands of the New Zealand group. The proof of its existence dissipaied the 
popular belief that New Zealand, as previously known, was merely a salient point of a 
great southern continent. 

COOK3TOW. a t. in the n.e. of the co. of Tyrone, Ireland, on the left hank of the 
Ballinderry, 23 miles e.n.e. of Omagh. It consists of one very long and broad street, 
with a row of trees on each side. It has a linen trade. Pop. ’71, 3,501. 

C00LEBS, or Contrivances for Cooling, are resorted to by the brewer, and by the 
distiller of alcohol and other liquids. See Beer and Distillation. They are also used 
in warm weather for the cooling of water (q.v.). 

COOLEY, Thomas McIntyre, b. N. Y., 1824. In 1848, he settled in Michigan and 
was admitted to the bar. He compiled and published the laws of the state, and in 1858 
was made reporter of the supreme court. When the law department of Michigan uni- 
versity was established he was chosen one of the professors. In 1864, he was elected 
judge of the supreme court, and in 1868 chief- justice. His most important publication 
is The GomtitaUonal Limits which rest upon the Legislative Power of the States of the 
American Union. He is the author also of valuable articles in reviews, etc. 

COO’LIES, or CouLiES, originally the name of one of the aboriginal or bill tribes of 
Hindustan. From the circumstance that many of this tribe are employed as laborers 
and porters in Bombay and other places, the name is applied by Europeans in Hindu- 
stan to porters in general; and it is now used to denote emigrant laborers from India 
and China to tropical and other countries. The importation of this useful class of 
laborers to the Mauritius, West Indies, and British settlements on the mainland of South 
America, has grown up as a result of negro emancipation — the emancipated slaves 
showing an indisposition to become regular laborers. Hence the necessity for resorting 
to imported labor from India or China. 

Much difference of opinion prevails as to the propriety of coolie immigration. It is one 
of those vexed questions on which something can be said on both sides, '"We would refer 
to Mr. A, Trollope’s West Indies and Spanish Main (I860), for some general observations 
on the introduction of C. to certain British West India settlements. A later work by 
Mr. Jenkins, The Godlie. his Rights and Wrongs (1871), though relating exclusively to 
British Guiana, is full of most interesting matter. The conclusion at which he arrives 
regarding the system is thus expressed; “Taking a fair review of the whole system, it 
is one which, spite of its disabilities, its difficulties, its present evils, is full of promise, 
and, in my belief, can be made, with care, and skill, and honest endeavor, not only an 
organization of labor as successful as any hitherto attempted, but. one lending to almost 
colossal benefits” (p, 367). Mr. Jenkins further asserts, that “any one who 3ms seen 
the coolie in British Guiana is forced to admit that he has undergone a change for the 
better. In illustration of this, we may mention that the number of immigrant' 'depositors 
in the British Guiana savings-bank oil June 13, 1870, was 1817, -whose deposits amounted 
to $138,425, or over $70 a head. The commissioners appointed by her majesty to take 
evidence on the working of the system. at the time Mr. Jenkins went out, state in their 
1 report. (pfpi, 854, 855): “ From papers submitted by the immigration agent-general, the 
commissioners gather, that in 12 ships which sailed with returning Indian immigrants 
between 15th Nov., 1834, and the 11th Nov., 1869, 2,828 immigrants took awav with 
them money acquired in the colony to the amount of §433.369, or £94,452.” The great 
drawbacks oi the system appear to he the reckless mode of recruit ingin India; the inse- 
curity, if not the actual worthlessness, in Guiana of contracts drawn up in the former 
country, the severe penalties attached to breach of contract, and the practical difficul- 
ties, as the law stands at present, in the way of the coolie obtaining a remedv for any 
injustice inflicted on him. Immigration from China was stopped for all the West Indies 
in 1867, on account of the Chinese government insisting on a return passage at the end 
of five years, which the planters find will not pay them for their outlay. The total 
number of C. at present in British Guiana is about 50,000. 

The reports (1872 and 1877) of the governor of Trinidad on the coolie question are 
satisfactory. In 1870, various laws were passed, all of a just and beneficent character. 
“ Among the most important provisions, ” says governor Longden, “are those which 
regulate the allotment of immigrants upon their arrival in the colony, the supply of food 
to them during the first two years of their residence, their lodging, the medical attend- 
ance and hospitals provided for them, their wages, the exemption of women from labor, 
the prevention of vagrancy, and the right of repatriation.” In proof of this it may be 
stated, that although the coolie has a right to a free passage back to India at the public. 
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expense, after a continuous residence in the island for ten years, in many cases lie lias 
preferred to commute this right for a grant of ten acres of crown land, and to settle per- 
manently in the colony. The number of Indian immigrants in 1871 amounted to 27,400. 
In addition to these must be reckoned 1400 Chinese, 

'Sir J. P. Grant, governor of Jamaica, is no less emphatic in expressing his opinion 
that a great change for the better has taken place in the treatment of the coolie in that 
island also. Ills words are (Report for 1871) : “ Under the old state of things this depart- 
ment [the immigration department] in Jamaica was in a disgraceful state, but it has 
now been completely reformed under the new system introduced by the new law of 
I860.’' This law secures to the coolie full payment of day- wages at the rate fixed by 
law. as a minimum, unless where he prefers task-work, and also regular daily rations 
during the whole of his five years’ term of indenture, besides putting an end to* all stop- 
pages of wages at the arbitrament of only one party to the bargain. Many of the details 
of medical supervision are extremely creditable to the planters. The census returns 
for 1872 give the gross number of Indians at 7,793. Here also, as well as in Trinidad, 
the 0. show a disposition to become settlers on the crown lands. 

Some recent reports from the island of Mauritius are less encouraging, which is much 
to be deplored, because that island contains more C. than all the rest of our colonial 
possessions put together. Out of a total pop. of (1875) 844, 600, more than 236,000 
were Indian immigrants. . It would seem that the relations between employers and 
employed are not quite satisfactory, though here too, improvement can be noted. 

Besides what may be called the legitimate traffic in Chinese C. (stopped at present), 
an infamous counterfeit was long carried on at Macao (q.v.), Native crimps brought 
thousands of their countrymen to that Portuguese island, and shipped them for Cuba and 
Peru. * This “ involuntary emigration,” as it has been called, began in 1848, and as many 
as 18,000 persons were shipped in the course of a year; but as in reality it was nothing 
more than an elaborate system of kidnapping, the Chinese and British governments, in 
1872, prohibited any vessel suspected of being engaged in this trade, from fitting out in 
any Chinese or British port, and the “trade” -was practically destroyed in consequence. 
At the close of 1878, the Portuguese government formally declared the “ exportation’* 
of C. illegal, and the atrocious traffic may now be considered at an end. 

Similar to the coolie immigration, though the laborers are not called C., is the 
importation of Polynesian natives into Queensland to work on the sugar plantations, 
and into the Fiji" islands. By laws of 1868 and 1875, the imperial parliament has 
secured the rights of a helpless but industrious race. .-..See 1 in Quest of Coolies, by J. L. 
A. Hope, 1872b 

COOMAS'SIE, the capital of the kingdom of Ashantee, western Africa, is situated 
about 120 m. u.n.w. of Cape Coast Castle, in hit. 6 : ’ 85' n., long. 2° 12 w. C. occupies 
the side of a rocky hill, and is about 4 m. in circuit. The walls of the houses are 
mostly formed of stakes and wattle- work, the interstices being filled up with clay; the 
roofs are of palm-leaves. The king’s palace is here. G. was captured and burned in 
1874 during the war with Great Britain. See Ashantee. Pop. stated by natives to 
be 100,000; but other reports, including observations during the war, say 20,000. 

COON'TIE, or Coonta, a plant of s. Florida the stem of which furnishes starch 
frqm which arrow-root is made. In the Bahamas and other countries it is called sago. 

COOPER, a co. in central Missouri, on the Missouri river, intersected by the Pacific 
railroad of Missouri, and the Boonville Branch road; 558 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 21,638 — 3,504 
colored. The surface is undulating and hilly, and the soil fertile, producing wheat, 
corn, tobacco, etc. There are mines of coal, iron, and lead, and quarries of marble 
and hydraulic limestone, Co. seat, Booneville. 

COOPER, Anthony Ashley. See Shaftesbury, ante, 

COOPER, Sir Astley, a celebrated English surgeon, was born at Brooke, in Norfolk, 
where his father was a curate, in Aug., 1768. In his 16th year, he went to London, and 
placed himself under the care of Mr. Cline, one of the most noted surgeons of his day. 
He devoted himself with ardor to his profession, and was a constant attender at the 
dissecting-rooms, and also at the lectures of the famous John Hunter. In 1787, O. was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas’s hospital; and four years after, he 
assisted Mr. Cline, who was surgeon at St. Thomas’s, in the course of lectures on 
anatomy and surgery. In 1792, he was appointed professor of anatomy at surgeons' 
hall ; and in 1800," surgeon to Guy’s hospital. In 1818, he received the professorship of 
comparative anatomy^ in the college of surgeons. Meanwhile, C. had been enriching 
medical literature by various contributions. " An essay on the effects resulting from the 
destruction of the 'membrana tympani gained him.. 'in 1802, the Copley medal of the 
royal society, of which he was elected a fellow three years afterwards. In 1804-7, 
appeared his great work on hernia , with illustrations mostly of life-size, a contribution 
of the utmost value to medical science— the anatomy of the disease and the mode of 
operating for its relief being alike ill understood before — though in a pecuniary point of 
view it proved very unprofitable to himself. The practical part of his profession was 
not neglected during this time. He was the first to attempt the tying of the carotid 
artery, an attempt which, though unsuccessful in Ids hands, has since proved effectual 
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in the hands of other practitioners. His annual income, which in the fifth year of his 
practice only amounted to £100, had in 1813 risen to the enormous sum "of £21,000, 
perhaps the largest ever received -by a surgeon. In 1817, he tried what has been con- 
sidered the boldest experiment ever attempted in surgery, the tying of the aorta, which 
did not prove successful; and it has since been tried with no better result. In 1820, G. 
removed a steatomatous tumor from the head of George IV., who marked his appre- 
ciation of -the operation by conferring a baronetcy upon O. some six months after. In 
1822, he was elected one of , the court of examiners of the college of surgeons, and in 
1827, president. In the following year lie received the appointment of :serge a n t, -surgeon 
to the king, and in 1880 was made vice-president of the royal society, "Other honors 
flowed in upon him. He was made a member of the French institute" and correspond- 
ing member of the royal academy of sciences, a d.c.l. of Oxford, and an ll.b. of 
Edinburgh. Ever busy with his pen as with Ills knife, he, in 1822, published a work 
on JDMocatwm and Fractures, which threw much new light on the subjects discussed, and 
also suggested improved methods of treatment. His treatise on the Anatomy andJDimma 
of the Brmst (1829-40) was characterized by all the care, research, and originality which 
distinguished -liis previous "works so likewise was his Anatomy of the fhymm Gland , 
1882. G. died 12th Feb., 1841. A colossal statue to his memory is erected in St, Paul’s 
cathedral, London. As a teacher, C. possessed the faculty of communicating knowl- 
edge in a manner at once easy and agreeable: and lie elevated medical surgery, the. 
operations of" which before his time have been described as a series of “ frightful alter- 
natives, or hazardous compromises,” into a science. 

COOPER, James Fenimore, an American novelist, was b. at Burlington, N. J., U. S., 
Sept. 15, 1789. Having received liis early education from a private tutor, lie, at the age 
of 18, passed to Yale college, and after three years’ study there, entered the Ailierican 
navy as a midshipman. He remained six years at sea, gathering' the- experience of which 
lie was afterwards to make such good use 'in liis novels" On his retirement from the sea 
in 1811, he married ; and the next ten years of his life were spent in a quiet, domestic 
fashion; In 1821, appeared his first work, J'reeaution, a novel that afforded no indica- 
tion whatever of the talent he subsequently exhibited. In the following year, however, 
he published The Spy, a tale which at once secured for him a place in The first; rank of 
novelists. By not a few critics he was even elevated to a higher pedestal than that 
which Scott occupied; but time sobered their judgment, while it still left him a deserv- 
edly high position as a writer of fiction. In quick succession followed The Pioneer#; The 
Pilot; The Last of the MoMcam; The Bed Borer; arid 7 he Prairie; with which C.’s genius 
culminated; for though between this date (1827) and 1850 he wrote about 20 different 
works, none of them equaled in merit those we have mentioned. The secret of C.’s 
success as a novelist lies in his graphic descriptive powers, and liis thorough knowledge 
of the matters he describes — whether it he the boundless ocean or the broad prairie— 
together with au attentive study of character. Not. a little of his popularity in America, 
however, must he attributed to his nationality; and in Europe a good deal of it was 
owing to the freshness of the scenes in which liis stories were lard. About 1827, 0. 
visited Europe, where lie remained several years; the fruits of his sojourn, besides 
novels, being some ten volumes of sketches of "European society, which added nothing 
to his reputation. Many of his works have been translated into'most modern languages', 
and one— The Spy—ctm be read in Persian. G. died at Cooperstewn, in the state- of 
New York, 14th Sept., 1851. 

COOPEB, Peter, b. New York, 1791. When young lie was in humble circum- 
stances, and was obliged to pick up an education as best lie could. At the age of 17 
llie was an apprentice at coach-making, where his conduct was so satisfactory" that his 
master offered to start him in business, hut he declined to incur the risk. His first, start 
towards a fortune was by the invention of an improvement in machines for shearing 
cloth. Bueli machines were in demand while the importation of foreign cloth was pro- 
hibited, during the war of 1812-15. Afterwards they were of little account, and he 
went into the manufacture of cabinetware, and soon afterwards into the grocery busi- 
ness, and finally he began the manufacture of glue and isinglass, in which business he 
was engaged for more than half a century, accumulating a handsome fortune. But he was 
at various periods concerned in other affairs. In 1880, he built works for the manufac- 
ture of iron, and afterwards a rolling and wire mill In New York, where he first suc- 
cessfully used hard coal in puddling' iron. In 1845, he had a roll lug-mill for making 
railroad bars at Trenton, N. J., where he was the first to roll iron beams for building 
purposes. At Baltimore, in 1880, he designed and built the first locomotive engine con- 
structed in America, and it was soon afterwards operated successfully on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. He was also among the earliest promoters of telegraphic communi- 
cation in the country, and was for 18 years president, of the New York, Newfoundland, 
and London telegraph company. lie was among the earliest to become interested in the 
New York state canal. Before the Erie canal was ready for use, it was a serious ques- 
tion what was the best propelling power for the boats. Cooper then made an experi- 
ment of propulsion by means of an endless chain. The chain was driven by the 
■power of elevated water ; and on an experimental trip with the governor, De"Witt 
Clinton, and a distinguished party, a speed of 2 m. in 11 minutes was gained. Other 
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alteration shall be needed when the staves are put together. The staves are made to 
meet at their inner edges, and by driving the hoops very hard, the inner part is com- 
pressed until the slight gaping outside is closed, and thus slight inaccuracies ;o£ fitting 
are remedied. 

There are several branches of cooperage. The wet or tight cooper makes vessels for 
holding liquids. The dry cooper does inferior work, such as barrels for containing dry 
goods, where an inferior degree of .accuracy is. .sufficient. The ‘white cooper makes 
churns, pails, etc., which for Ihe most part have straight sides. 

The best work is made of oak, which must be thoroughly dried before being put 
together. In warm countries, the drying of the sun is sufficient, and casks are therefore 
mounted in summer only; but in Britain, artificial, drying is commonly resorted to. 
The hoops are hammered "down from the narrow to the wide part of the cask, by means 
of a mallet striking a piece of wood held against the hoop. Iron hoops are sometime® 
put on hot, ia order that their contraction on cooling may bind the work together. 

CQ-OFESA'TIdll is the term applied to a system of united effort for commercial or 
industrial purposes. It refers simply to a. joint-stock copartnery on ordinary commer- 
cial principles, with limited liability of members; but by the interposition of the 
legislature for protecting individual interests, and encouraging self-denial and thrift, it 
possesses some distinct features. Usually, a co-operative society consists of a body, 
several hundreds in number, belonging to the manual laboring classes, clerks, shop- 
assistants, etc.; the object being the distribution of articles of daily consumption among 
the members. A store is established under a manager and assistants; goods of the best 
quality are purchased on favorable terms, and retailed to members at such an advance 
on cost price as will pay expenses and leave a small profit over. All the sales 'whatso- 
ever are for ready money; no credit is given. Soundness in the articles bought and 
comparative cheapness are alone aimed at; and such results are attained by care in the 
management, and by adhering to the ready-money system. There is little trouble in 
book-keeping, no loss from giving credit. In point of fact, the customers of the con- 
cern are their own shop-keepers. "To carry out any such principle of co-operation with 
advantage, there must be a large intelligent population, along with mutual trust, and a 
considerable similarity of tastes. 

Membership is constituted by payment of shares. Ordinarily, the share is one pound 
sterling, to be paid up at once, or by small weekly installments. By IS and 19 Viet. c. 
63, a member can own shares to the amount of £200. The shares are not transferable, 
unless the rules of the society make them so in whole or part, but in general non-trans- 
ferability- is adopted, with power of withdrawal; this constitutes the chief difference 
between C. and the common joint-stock system of business. The peculiarity of making 
the shares personal to the holder is most valuable ; for by it all stock-jobbing or gambling 
in shares is prevented. When a member dies, lvis shares are accounted for to his repre- 
sentatives. If more money is paid in by members than is wanted, the directors can 
order the overplus to be taken back. The first shilling paid in, and the last shilling at 
the credit of a member, on drawing out, are carried to a fund called redemption-money, 
which is designed to make good the deterioration of property. In this and some other 
respects, however, societies differ, according to the rules established. In some societies, 
shareholders or members are alone entitled *to purchase goods at the stores; in others, 
the privilege is extended to “ friends of members ” approved by the association. 

By prudent management, numerous co-operative societies in England have reached 
an extraordinary degree of success. One of the more remarkable is the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers’ Society. Beginning in 1844, with a capital of only £28, its affairs, 
at the end of 1877 stood thus: Number of members, 9,722; amount of funds, £280,275; 
business done in 1877, £311,754; profits in 1877, £51,648. In the proceedings of this 
society is offered a surprising example of what may be done by C. when properly con- 
ducted. One material cause of the prosperous extension of this undertaking consists in 
the fact, that members allow tlieir dividends and profits to accumulate to tlieir credit, 
instead of drawing them out as they accrue, and spending them. Another feature of 
this society consists in setting aside a part of the profits for the support of an educational 
department, in which are comprehended a lending library, a reference library, news- 
rooms, and collections of globes, maps, and scientific instruments. Out of the successes 
of this society sprang several gigantic concerns at Rochdale and elsewhere. The most 
notable of the London societies is the Civil Service Supply Association, designed for the 
benefit of others than the poorer classes of the community. It lias 4,500 shareholders, 
and many thousands of members. The wages paid amount to nearly £50.000 a year. 
The premises which form the headquarters of the association are valued at £32,000. In 
the first year, 1867, the sales of the association represented a value of £21,322; in the 
year ending Aug., 1877, the value of the sales reached the large sum of £1,041,294. 
On an average the prices charged to members and clients are at the rate of 10 per 
cent above wholesale prices, thus allowing a profit to defray working expenses, which 
amount to about 71 per cent. The allowance lias proved more than sufficient; between 
Mar., 1874. and Aug., 1877, the surplus profit accumulated to the 'amount of very 
nearly £100,000. . As the aim of the association is “to supply articles at the lowest 
possible pxfices,” it is proposed to reduce the present high rate of interest. 
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A step beyond retail store-keeping was taken in 1864 by the establish men t of th* 

l d ^J’°P era : tive W iiolesale Society (limited), the central office of which 

is at Mancnester. Its object is to suddIv «*oods .. tncii 

Besides importing foreign 'articles, tile sodet/purchases vast oimititiS’rf'hott f ° reS ' 
visions, and dry goods in all parts of the Unit^J KtagdSSi)' tttert 
biscuits and the business of banking have been added to this comprehensive concern 
TfpLh w i ni i me ^° US branches, and a » ents - 0., however, has gone even beyond this’ 
At kocl dale Leeds, and elsewhere, co-operative societies composed of workingmen iiwo 

Mo rr^ or other iudu ^ 

compete m the geneial. field of manufacturing enterprise. In these concerns the nm 
atives receive weekly wages, and also dividends on profits after paying for management" 
Vi ^ °I°?fw U i ve i T e ? re g lstered pursuant to 18 and 19 Viet, c 63 2o\nd hi 
h^L C ‘ih i,vf ui f md F J lct ‘. c * } 17 - The of Uw society are ifindht- and mw 
1)C tiifoi ced— protection is given to members, their wives; children ' and heirs Vn 
enfoicing their just, claims, and against any fraudulent dissolution of the society the 
declared to be vested in the trustee or treasure^ whfmay 
w ith icspcct to the property of the society, sue and be sued in his own name - fynri 
committed with respect to the property of the society is punished by iustices With 
J'oniv 1 ] U / ° rd llu ; ans *'° r mutual ndviee and consultation, there has- been established a 

— “ d 

fu / t n ier hifonnation we refer to the statutes: also to the Co-operative News- the ’ 
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_ CO-OPERATION (ante), as a system of united effort for commercial or indns- 
SLgW been introduced and is spreading among the working classes of this 

1. they co-operate in providing homes for themselves. ' BuiMinf-loan associations 
have existed m Philadelphia about SO years. The members subscr bt for a Sven num 
her of shares and pay one dollar on each share every month for a torn of yefrs u™ 
ti c sums pmd and the interest on them amount to .§200 — the full value of the shares 
Ibis usually requires about 10 years. The money thus provided is loaned to the liioh" 
est bidder. Each shareholder who builds or buys a house can, in orde? to heln mvfor' 
It’ , a ?® rt . of tho accumulated fund equal to the full value of his shares n'aviuc 

the stipulated interest on it monthly, and giving, as security, a mortgage on the house’ 
V lien Ins shares attain their full value, be has enough to pay the priiicim] of the debt 
and cancel the mortgage. There are in Philadelphia more Ilian 500 of these associa 
bora, with an ultimate capital of 100 millions of dollars. They have givbfolitnmN fo 
60,000 workingmen and now hold 80. 000 mortgages, Which are b^wdl 6ff bv v 
mstal Imeuts. Similar associations have been formed in Boston, wh?Sy are 

Tlwv bl flnn < ^ U b CSS ’ P op . u!unt y- and strength, and in nine other cities of Slassnchusel Is” 
\ h W f c “ ou nslung also m various other parts of the United States Their advnmrei 
claim for them many decided advantages. (1) They enable workingmen to ‘h-i ve foe 

building houses and paying for them in monthly 

intercut*/ 10 '* n ^ a ft 1 ^®l' c * as ? usl ^« , wana^rnent l '(^^jxSy. 10 ^f Tliajn^eld lam? 

„J?- A®°?i p T!> t,V0 . s1 ?F e was startecl in Boston. April, 1879. Fifteen hundred shares 
ere subscribed for at $4 each. The inducements offered by the system and the 'id van 

fof wefItT g t fl ' 0m are: S° ods of «•« best quality only a«4 sold 3 and“ markS prices' 

full weight and measure are guaranteed; civility from store-keepers and sales 

eniovedl^ni^wi 3 T’” ,>rid dobts a . re incurrei1 ; and an equitable share of the profits is 
enjoyed by all who have any pecuniary interest in tire store. The hv-laws provide that 

fkdent ^ subii ' i u f tmcut of "Berest and profits shall be made, when, if the profits are suf- 
twm’,- i tbe shares shall be credited With interest at the rate of 6 per cent After 
that has been done, it there have been a net profit the contingent fund is to be credited 
PvL- 10 perce ? ta S e require d by law, and the balance distributed among the purchaser 
Every one making a purchase, however small, receives a check showing the amount a 
duplicate or which is kept by the store. At the end of the quarter he receives a divi 

to those tvl° pl i ohts J 11 casl * ,' n proportion to the aggregate amount of liis checks - the rate 
to those who do not own shares being half that ol those who do. At the end of tl,f 
first qtuitei, the profits were sufficient to pay 6 per cent on the stock 4 per cent on .>u 
purchases made by shareholders, and 2 per (font to other buyers At the enrfof foe 
quarter tl'e dividend was 6 percent on stock and 6 on purchases The num 

bci of shai eh oi tiers is now OoO. The cud its! is limited to <1100 aaa ■ rn , , 
poorest to become stockholders, any person by paying fifty celts can have his dhddenfo 
on purchases placed to his credit, and when they .amount To $4 J a share ' will te issuel 
him^ Nevfoshares also can be obtained by allowing dividends to remain. These 
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associations are specially adapted to large manufacturing districts, and the interest in 
them among workingmen and philanthropists is spreading widely. 

COOPER RIVER, a stream in South Carolina, rising in Charleston co., flowing s.e. 
and uniting with the Ashley below the city of Charleston. It is navigable for 30 m. to 
a canal connecting with the Santee. 

COOPERSTOWN, a village and seat of justice of Otsego co., N. Y., 60 m. w. of 
Albany, at the outlet of Otsego- lake; reached by the Cooperstown and Susquehanna 
Valley railroad; pop. 2,300. It is in a fine and picturesque situation. The American 
novelist, James Eenimore Cooper, had his residence here, as did his father, after whom 
the village is named. 

CO-OB' DICTATES. What is called the method of C. is an invention of Descartes, 
whereby algebra and the calculus may be employed in geometrical investigations. The 
method is sometimes called algebraical geometry— sometimes, and more properly, 
analytical geometry; and it is commonly treated under the heads “geometry of two 
dimensions,” and “geometry of three dimensions,” according as it is applied to investi- 
gate the properties of figures all in one plane, or of curved surfaces. The method is 
capable of popular explanation. C. are lines so measured off from a fixed point, called 
the origin of C., along fixed lines passing through it, called the axis of C., as to deter- 
mine by their quantities the position of any other point relative to the origin. The first 
step is to find how to determine the position of a point in a plane. Take any fixed 
point in it for the origin of C., and through it draw two fixed lines— the co-ordinate 
axes — at right angles to one another. Then, if the perpendicular distance of the point 
from each of these axes be given, its position will be determined. Referring to Fig. 1, 
-yi if P be the point, and O be taken for the origin of 0. , OX, O Y for the 

q axes, then if we know NP or OM, the perpendicular distance of P 
/ from OY, aucl measure off from O, OM on the axis OX, and through 

. IV M raise a line perpendicular to OX, P must lie in this line, for it con- 

^ /\ tains all the points in the plane which are at the perpendicular distance 

/ \ OM from the axis OY. Similarly, if ON or PN, the perpendicular 

, / \ distance of P from the axis OX, be known, and we measure that dis- 

n — tance off from O along OY, and through 1ST draw a perpendicular to 

u M. OY, the point must be in that perpendicular. It is therefore at the 

Fig- h intersection of the perpendiculars tli rough M and N respectively. 

When, as in the figure, the fixed lines are at right angles to one another, the C. OM, ON 
are called the rectangular C. of the point. Let us now see what use can be made of this 
mode of determining the position of the point, for the discovery of the properties of 
lines and surfaces. As the values of the C. change for the different points in the plane, 
they are denoted by the variables x and ;//. Now, if we suppose the point P to begin 
to move according to a determinate law, and the O. to change their magnitudes so as 
always to be its CV, knowing the law of P’s motion, we are able to express in algebraical 
language the law of the corresponding changes in its co-ordinates. For instance, if P 
moves "so as to be always at the same distance from O, OP is constant, and (471 li Prop. 
Euclid, Book I.) the square on OP is equal to the sum of the squares on OM and PM. 
Puttin g thi s into algebraical language, we have the equation, at 1 .- \-y- = R-, or y = ± 

V R 3 — x*, where R = OP. This is called the equation of the circle referred to its 
center as origin, and to rectangular C. ; and it expresses the law according to which the 
changes of the C. must take place: and from this equation, combined with that to a 
straight line, etc., every property of the circle may be determined. If P move so that 
the sum of the distances from two fixed points shall be always the same, and we express 
the relation between x and y in that case, we should have the equation of an ellipse. 
This suffices to show in a general way the nature of the method. Equations between x 
and y are called the equations of the lines, whether straight or curved, traced out by 
the point P; and by means of them, though , they but express relations between quantities^ 
the qualities of the lines to which they refer may, by artifices explained in every treatise 
on the subject, he detected. Nay, by assuming" equations between & and //, and examin- 
er big the lines which points represented by them would trace, 

many singular curves have been discovered. There arc a variety 
of conditions to be attended to in the interpretation of such 

/ \ equations, depending on the assumptions set out with, in ehoos- 

/ \ ing the origin and axis. The axis of x or OX being taken to the 

right of the origin, and the axis of y or OY being perpendicular 
\ - **7 to it and above it, x and y are counted positive when ihev are 
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selected for con venieuce are oblique, i.e , inclined at some other tingle tlian a right 
anglCv An equation between 0. referred to one set of axes may always be transformed 
to 0. referred to another, by the process known as the transformation of co-ordinates. 
A- similar transformation, of equations by the same process mav be made where 'it .is- 
desired to refer the lino to a new origin. 

A'Vimt has hitherto been said refers entirely to the C. of a point in a plane, or to what 
is called geometry of two dimensions^ But the rationale is tlxe same with that of con- 
necting in equations the C. of points in space — the subjects of geometry of three dimen- 
sions. The position of a point in space requires three C. to deter- 7 ' 
mine it, and these arc usually denoted by the symbols x, y, z. An 
origin being taken, and three axes, OX, GY, OZ, mutually at P 

right angles to one another, the point is referred to the three planes 
through these axes. or P.N, is its height above tke plane though 

YOX; y, or MM, is its distance perpendicularly, from the plane oi 3^ x 

XOZ; undr, or OM, is its perpendicular distance from the plane / / 

' 20 Y. It is clear that, these.; three determine the position of the / 
point. In three dimensions, as in two, the problem may be stated / 
to lie: Given the- law of the motion of P, to express the law X 
regulating I he variations of its C. as it moves. The algebraic Fig. 3. 

expression <>{ {lie hitter law is, the equation of the surface traced by the point in moving 
over all the space it can traverse consistently with the law' of its motion. The method 
of (A, besides its use in geometry, is of great value for resolving forces in mechanics, 
and also for finding the resultant of a great many of them. 

C0GRG-, a province under the government of India, bounded by Mysore, Malabar, 
and Canaru, is situated in lat. 11° 56’ to .12° 45' n., long. 75° 25' to 76° 18' east. It contains 
about 2,000 sq.m., and: in 1871, 108,812 inhabitants. Down to 1884, it was a native* 
principality of ampler dimensions. As at present defined, 0. appears to be wholly within 
the basin of the Can very, one of the chief tributaries of the bay of Bengal. Prom its 
elevated situation — the lowest point is more than 8,000 ft. above the sea — C. is exposed 
to both the s,\v. and n.e. monsoons, lienee the yearly fall of rain amounts to about 120 
inches. For the same reason, the temperature is comparatively low and equable. 
Nearly the whole of this rugged region is covered with forests, more or less dense, but 
seldom so full of undergrowth as to form jungle. The zoology of C, comprises ele- 
phants, tigers, bears, eh*., with birds am l reptiles in vast variety. The natives, mostly 
Nairs, are handsome and athletic. Among them there exists a community of wives 
between brothers. But (’. has perhaps nothing so worthy of notice as its artificial for- 
tifications. The country is intersected by ramparts, which are from 15 to 25 ft. In 
height, and by ditches of about 10 ft. in depth and about 8 in width; while, being in 
some places double or triple, or even quadruple, they measure in aggregate length 
upwards of 500 miles. These works are very ancient. The true name of this territory 
is Kudtujn t (A being a corrupt form. 

coOs, a co. forming the n. portion of New Hampshire, bordering on Maine and 
Canada, and separated from Vermont by the Connecticut river, inters ctedbv the Andros- 
coggin river, and traversed by the Grand Trunk railroad of Canada, and the White 
Mountain railroad: 3050 sq.m.; pop. ’80,18,580. The surface is hilly and the climate 
cold. The chief productions are oats, potatoes, butter, wool, and maple sugar. Co. 
seat, Lancaster. 

COOS, a co. in s.w. Oregon, on the Pacific ocean, watered by the Cobs and the 
Coquilla rivers, and bordered on the c. by the Umpqua mountains; 1500 sq.m. ; pop. 
J 80, 4,884, Productions chiefly agricultural. Gold, copper, and iron have been found. 
Co. seat, Empire City. 

COOSA, a co. in central Alabama, watered by the Coosa and Hatchet rivers; 600 
sq.m.; pop. '80, 15,182 — 5,082 colored, The surface is hilly, but the soil is productive, 
yielding corn, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Rockford. 

COOSA RIVER, rising in n.w. Georgia, and flowing through n.e. Alabama until 
it joins the Tallapoosa, the two forming the Alabama. The Coosa is about 850 m. long* 
and navigable in some parts. 

' 00 As BAT, a seaport on the Pacific in s. Oregon, at the mouth of Cobs river. The 
entrance is n.e. of cape Arago over a bar with 14 ft. of water at high tide. Great quan- 
tities of lignitic coal are found around the shores of the bay. 

COO'SY — not to be confounded with the much smaller Coossy which enters the 
Hoogly from the right below Calcutta — is one of the largest rivers of India. It rises in 
lat. 28 J 25' n., and long. 86° IT e., on the southern slope of the Himalayas, receiving, 
however, at least one affluent from the northern face of that range. On emerging froni 
the mountains, in lat. 26" 45', and long. 87° 18', it shows a greater volume than does the 
Ganges itself, in the corresponding position of Hurd war. After a. course of 825 m. in 
all, through the state of Nepaul and the district of Purneali, it joins the Ganges from 
the left, in lat, 25° 19', and long. 87° 19'. 
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COOT, Fuhea, a genus of birds of the order graOte, either ranked in the family ralW* 
(rails, crakes, etc.), or in a separate family, bUpedidm, which differs chiefly in having the 
toes edged with a scolloped membrane, thus making an approach to the wcb'-footed 
birds. _ Coots have a strong, straight, and somewhat conical bill, the base of which 
extends up the forenead and there dilates so as to form a remarkable naked patch 
I he tail, is very short. They are aquatic in their habits, preferring lakes or pools with 
leedy margins, and retreating among the reeds on any alarm. The common 0 (F (lira's 
is found m most parts of Europe, Asia, and the n. of Africa; occurring in' tlie‘ more 
northerly regions, as a summer bird of passage, which is the case in the n. of Scotland 
althoiigh in the more southerly parts of Britain it is plentiful during winter. It is about 
lb m. long, of a black color, with a narrow white bar across the wings, and the 
naked patch oil the forehead pure white, from which it is often called the bald coot It 
makes a large nest of water-plants among reeds or rushes. Although not very hMilr 
esteemed for the table, the circumstance that many can be killed by a single shot on the 
mud-banks to which coots resort in winter, as on the s. coast of England, makes 0 shoo/ 
mg profitable to the fowders who purvey for the market,— The American C (F dmeri 
a very similar species, is found in all parts of North America, from the West 
Indies to the Saskatchewan. 

COOTE'HIIL, a t in the u of Cavan co., Ireland, on the Cooteliill, an affluent of 
the Amialec, 2b m. w.n.w. of Dundalk. It consists chiefly of four wide streets, and is 
situated at the w. end of a series of lakes navigable for about 7 m. to the e. to near Bally- 
bay. It lias a trade m linen. Pop. 71, 1851. ** 

CO'PAIS, Lake, See Bceotia. 

bOPAI YA, or COPAIBA, Balsam op, a valuable medicinal substance, consisting 
chiefly of a resin -(resin of eopdiva) and a volatile oil (oil of copaimY It flows from’ inei? 
ions made in the stems of trees of the genus eopa/ifera, trees with pinnate leaves of the 
natural order tegummom, sub-order camlpiniece, natives of the tropical parts of America 
It has a peculiar not disagreeable odor, and an acrid taste. It has stimulant properties’ 
f diuretic when taken in small doses, aperient in larger doses; but is principally useful 
from its powerful action on the mucous membranes. It is much used in affections of 
the urino-genital system, and is also employed in chronic catarrhs, etc. Balsam of C is 
not ^infrequently adulterated with castor oil. The wood oil (q.v.) or gumma balsam of 
India, the produce of a species of dipierocarpus, is sometimes sold in Britain as balsam 
oi copaiva. .■* 

. COPAL, a resinous substance used for a variety of purposes in the arts. It appears 
in commerce in smooth rounded masses, colorless or lemon-yellow, translucent or trims- 
parent, rather brittle, and in a cold state almost without smell or taste. It is readily 
tumble and inflammable, is insoluble in water, and only partially soluble in alcohol 
and pilot turpentine, but becomes entirely soluble in them when it has been for a short 
tune malted.. Various .useful pale-yellow or almost colorless vurnisbes and lackers are 
nude ot melted 0. and alcohol, oil of turpentine, or boiled linseed oil. 

0. is said to be a general Mexican name for resins or irums, and the C. of commerce 
was, perhaps, originally brought from Mexico. C. is also obtained in Africa, Brazil' 
Madagascar, and India. Mexican 0. is now believed to be the proihtce of a species oi' 
ftyinmm, a tree ot the natural order leguminosm , sub-order fmalpiniue. J ’oteritt imlm 
a large tree of the natural order dipteracm, yields the C. of India, very nearly resembling 
true 0. m its properties, but also sometimes called gum imime (q.v.) in 'British conT- 
merce.— A mineral substance resembling C., and therefore called ftLil (!. or nnmliue is 
found m some piaces, as at Higligate, near London, from which" it is called Ilighgate 

a bark resembling eascarilla bark (q.v.) in its properties, and 
pi educed, by; shrubs of the same genus, croton pseudo-china and G. sukmsum (see 

livbTe rt’tfifrf ‘f Mexico .-„ The former yields a variety in small quills; that produced 
by tlie Uttcu is in larger quills, and has a corky epidermis. 0. li. is much used as a sub- 

w'llf If eincll0 ™- m . tiie cure of intermittents in Mexico, and is imported, although 
not to a large extent, into Europe. = 

COPALM, See Liquidambab. 

COPAN', a ruined city of Honduras, on the borders of Guatemala, in Central America 

evmnfll„cv°nln a .,f o eam f lts °' vn . name . ™ affluent of tlie Motugua. The remains, 
extending about 2 m. along the river, comprise a temple of 624 fh in length various 
pjramidai structures and sculptured idols similar to those of Egypt and India, ’ 

sons°csih. 1 t E tH^T'„^ 11 esfate in En S ,and originating in descent to two or more pep- 
law which coparcenars or pnreenars. It generally arises under the. rule of 

u 1 - a ¥ ! he daughters of one dying without male heirs inherit equally, but it 
ma> also arise by local custom, as in the case of gavelkind (q.v.). Although the prop- 
erty remains unsevered, yet each pareenar is entitled to a distinct share of it amlcon- 

hw hetof who*;! 8 , smf 13 if u° f snrv ‘ vors ^'p, but the right of each descends’ to his or 
win \ ca!led coparcenars with the surviving original pnreenars. The 

rale of descent is also per stirpes, so that the heirs of one who has predeceased the ' 
common ancestor take only the share which would hare come to their immediate ances- 
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tor bad be or she survived, and thus a grandson of the common ancestor will also exclude 
his own sisters. If one of the coparcenars alienates his share, the C. is destroyed, and 
the estate becomes a tenancy in common (q.v.). 0. may also be destroyed by partition, 

when the estates become in severalty (q.v.). This may be effected either by voluntary 
agreement, or by a suit in chancery. Such parts of the property as cannot be divided 
(such as the manor-house, etc.), pass to the eldest sister or her issue, but an equivalent 
in value is assigned to the remaining sisters. An advowson (q.v.) is exercised in turns, 
according to seniority. If the estates in 0. are by descent reunited in one person, they 
become again an estate in severalty. 

COPARTHEEY, See Partnership. 


COPE, an ecclesiastical vestment, worn during the celebration of mass, at proces- 
sions, vespers, and other solemnities. The C. was originally a cloak worn for ordinary- 
purposes. In form it is a semicircle, without sleeves and with a hood. It is fastened 
across the breast with a clasp or morse. Copes soon began to be ornamented with 
embroidery, and even with jewels; and so early as the 13tli e. they became the most 
. magnificent and costly of all the vestments of the priesthood. 


COPE, a custom or tribute due to the crown, or lord of the soil, out of the lead- 
mines in Derbyshire. 

COPE, Charles West, t>. 1811; an English painter, the son of an artist. His first 
work exhibited was “ The Holy Family,” in 1831, since which time he has produced a 
great number of pieces. Among them are: “ Hagar and Ishmael,” “ The Cronies,” 
“Paolo and Francesca,” “Flemish Mother,” “ Almsgiving,” “The School-master,” 
“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “ Trial by Jury” (his first cartoon), “ Meeting of Jacob 
and Rachel,” and dozens of others. Among some of the latest are : ‘ ‘ Taming the Shrew,” 
“Anne Page and Slender,” “Home Attractions,” “ Spring Time,” “ Bianca’s Lovers, ” 
‘“Hope Deferred,”. and “ Cameron’s Welcome Home from the Explorations in Africa.” 
He was one of the original members of the Etching club, and is one of the trustees of the 
royal academy. 

■COPE, Edward Drinker, b. Philadelphia, 1840; naturalist and comparative 
anatomist, frequent contributor to scientific publications, writing on the herpetology of 
tropical regions, ichthyology of the United States, reptilia of several explorations, 
cetacea of the North American coast, extinct cetacea of the United States, etc. He has 
also published papers on The Hypothesis of Evolution,, Physical and Metaphysical; On- the 
Method of Creation, or the Law af Organic Dmehpmerd^ y0^inef;YerUbmtef^/t tfi&'jEt&eene:- 
of Wyoming and Nevada; New Vertebrata from the Tertiary of Colorado, 

COPE, Sir John, an English general of the first half of the 18th c., is known through 
his ignomini ous defeat at the battle of Preston pans by the Highlanders, under prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, Sept. 21, 1745, and more widely through a sarcastic Jacobite 
song. 1 


COPE, Thomas Pym, 1768-1854; b. Penn. ; a distinguished merchant in Philadel- 
phia who started the first line of sailing vessels between that city and Liverpool. He 
was largely instrumental in introducing the Schuylkill water to Philadelphia. 

CO'PEC, a Russian coin, the oldest kind in Russia, and the first substitute for furs as 
a medium of exchange. The name is derived from the Russian word, for a lance, 
St. George and his lance having anciently figured on the coin. Copecs were original ly 
coined of silver alone, but copper copecs were afterwards introduced. The present 0. 
is the hundredth part of a silver ruble, which is worth 3s. l$d. sterling. 

COPENHA'CrEN (Dan. Kjdbenham , “Merchants’ Haven”), the capital of Denmark, is 
situated on the island of Sjaelland, in the Sound, which is here about 15 in. broad, and 
includes the* island of Amager or Amak, which is separated from Sjaelland by a narrow 
arin of the sea, forming a fine and capacious harbor. Lat. 55° 41' n., long. 12° 35' east. 
C. lies very low, and was strongly fortified until 1864, when the land-works }vere de- 
stroyed, although the citadel of Frederickskavn, and some of the batteries on the sea, 
were left in a condition to admit of being defended in case of emergency. The old 
ramparts of the city and citadel, which are planted with trees, afford pleasant walks. 
The population of C. was, in 1876, 233,000. Copenhagen proper, in Sjaelland, and 
Christianslmvn on Amager, which form the main divisions of the city, are united 
together by the bridges Langebro and Ivnippelsbro. The business quarter of 0. 
stretches from its noble harbor in a n.e. direction towards the principal and central 
square, Kongens Nyton, which in itself forms the focus of the life of the city. Further 
n. and e. of this point lies the aristocratic quarter, with the handsome Amalienborg 
square of royal and administerial palaces; and this district is bounded in the extreme ti. 
by the citadel, and the adjoining public gardens and walks on the shores of the Bound. 
C. has suffered so severely during the last century from the effects of fires and bom- 
bardments, that the city ’contains comparatively few remains of antiquity. Amongst 
its few buildings of historical interest or intrinsic beauty, we may instance the metro- 
politan cathedral church, known as Vor Fmekirke, rebuilt after the bombardment of 
1807, and distinguished now for possessing statues of Christ and the apostles, together 
with a kneeling angel bearing a baptismal shell-font, which were designed, and in part 
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executed, by Thorwaldsen himself. Trinitatiskirke, only remarkable for its round 
tower, which is ascended by a winding causeway instead, of steps; and Hoi mens* 
Ivirke, containing interesting monuments to the great naval 'heroes, Juel and Torden- 
skjold. . The royal palace, called Ohristiansborg, is one of the most extensive in Europe, 
though its architectural character is not high. It contains, however, a picture gallery, 
and some noble works of art by Thorwaldsen and others. The castle of Rosenborg, 
where the regalia are kept, contains interesting collections of objects of art; and the 
palace of Cliarlottenborg is now used as an academy of arts. The university was 
founded by Christian I. in 1479, but the constitution under which it at present exists" 
bears date 1788. The number of professors amounts to about 50, and that of students 
to 1200, Connected with the university are a surgical academy, two observatories, a 
botanical garden, a polytechnic institution, and a library of 240,000 volumes, contain- 
ing also a great collection of ancient Persian MSS., and another of ancient northern 
MSS. C. is the center, not only of Danish, hut of northern literature and art, and is 
the seat of a number of societies for the advancement of these in all their branches, 
amongst which the most important are the literary and scientific association, founded 
in 1742; the academy of arts; and the royal society for northern antiquities, founded in 
1825. The royal library contains 500,000 volumes, besides great treasures of Sanscrit 
and other MSS. The museum of northern antiquities in Ohristiansborg is unrivaled in 
its kind, and contains an admirably arranged collection of stone weapons, ornaments, 
etc., to 500 b.c., bronzes to 500 a.jx, and articles wrought in iron, silver, and gold to 
1000 a.p.^ besides numerous specimens to illustrate arts and manufactures in Scandi- 
navia during the Christian ages. The Thorwaldsen museum, opened in 1840, consists 
of works of art by that sculptor himself, and others left by him to the Danish nation, 
for which a separate building lias been erected. O. contains also a number of well-sup- 
ported benevolent institutions. Since the war of 1804, O. has rapidly recovered its 
commercial activity, and now its trade is steadily increasing. In 1874, O. possessed 
898 ships of 68,118 tons, while between 8,000 and 9,000 vessels annually enter its port. 
Leather, ■wool, grain, and oils arc its staple commodities. Its royal ‘porcelain works 
have long enjoyed a European reputation, but, besides these and a few manufactories 
for gloves, glass, etc., 0. has no branches of industry worthy of any special notice in 
this article. 

About the middle of tlie 12tli c., C. was an insignificant fishing- village, in the neigh- 
borhood of which bishop Axel, or Absalon, built a. castle. He bequeathed the castle, 
village, and neighboring district to the bishopric of Roeskihle. in 1254, the village 
obtained the privileges of a town, and in 1448 king Christopher made it the capital of 
the kingdom. It was several times attacked by the Hanseatic league; was besieged and 
bombarded by the Swedes in the 17th c. ; suffered grievously by fires iu 1728, 1794, ami 
1795; witnessed a great sea-fight in its roads on 2d April, 1801, when the English, under 
sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson as bis second in command, were victorious over the Dan- 
ish fleet* and was bombarded by the English from the 2d to the 5th of September, ^807, 
when great destruction was wrought, both in houses and public buildings, and about 
2,000 persons lost their lives. 

COPEBNICAN SYSTEM, The, is that which represents the sun to be at rest in the 
center, and the earth and planets to move round it in ellipses; in other words, it is that 
which w t c now know, on unquestionable evidence, to he the true system of the world. 
It got its name from Copernicus, but, in point of fact, it may be described as being a 
growth to which he was only one of many contributors. The merit of having first 
formed the general notion of the system seems to be due to Pythagoras; Copernicus 
has the credit of having, after the lapse of centuries, again drawn the attention of 
philosophers to it, 'and of having greatly increased the probability of its truth by bis 
calculations and arguments; for tlie rest, the glory of having matured its idea belongs 
to Kepler, Galileo, and others, and to our own Newton, who, through the discovery of 
the law of gravitation, demonstrated its truth effectually. Many who have been used 
to reverence the name of Copernicus in connection with this system, would be surprised 
to find, on perusing his work De Eevolutmuhvs Orbhuu, how much of error, unsound 
reasoning, and happy conjecture combined to secure for him in all times the association 
of the system with his name. 

De llewlntimnbm Orbmn , dedicated to pope Paul III., consists of six books, in which 
Copernicus undertook to demonstrate his whole system. The character of I ho reasoning 
•which then passed for demonstration, must be borne in mind in judging of the author’s 
procedure in establishing his various positions. It was then thought a sufficient demon- 
stration of a phenomenon to make a supposition, on which its" occurrence would be 
intelligible, without attempting to bring the supposition itself, by an induction of facts, 
within the truth of nature; many abstract propositions, too, which would now appear 
to be simply silly, were at that time universally admitted to be of great weight in scien- 
tific arguments-. 

Illustrations of both of these peculiarities may be gleaned from the first of the six books 
oi De Bewlutionihm, It contains the following propositions: 1. That the universe is 
spherical. This is established by such arguments, as that the sphere is the most perfect 
figure, etc. 2. That the earth is spherical, which flows from the same kind of consider- 
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ations, 8. That the earth and sea make one globe. 4. That; the motions of all the 
heavenly bodies must be uniform and circular, or compounded of uniform and circular 
motions. Here, again, we meet with singular reasons. A simple body must move cir- 
cularly, and nothing but circular motion could give periodicity to phenomena. 5. That, 
supposing the distance of the stars to be immense, there is no reason why the earth 
should not have a motion round its axis as well as a motion m its orbit. 6. That the 
sphere of the stars is immensely distant. The proof is fanciful, and shows he had no 
notion of a universe of stars pervading space. 7 and 8. The ancients were wrong in 
placing the earth at the center of the universe. The arguments under this head are as 
imaginary as those which they were designed to refute. The falling of a body to the 
■ cart n he deduces from the assumption that it is only given to wholes to move circularly, 
while it is of the nature of parts, separated from their wholes, to move in right lines. 
1 hat there must be a centrum piundi, an entity unknown to modern science, is admitted, 
the question being as to its position. 9. It is possible for the earth to have several 
motions, 10. He establishes the order of the planets, and draws a diagram of the system 
much as it is now represented. It may be observed that, following the old systems, such 
as the Ptolemaic, he lays down a sphere for the fixed stars. (See Firmament.) It is 
clear, also, that he had no idea of the motions of the planets other than that they were 
such as would be caused by their being fixed in immense crystal spheres revolving round 
the sun. 

The most brilliant and valuable part of the Be Rewlutionihm is that in which he 
explained, for the first time, the variations of the seasons, the precession of the equinoxes, 
and the stations and retrogradations of the planets. In general, his explanations are 
right, and perfect as to the general nature of the causes of the phenomena. But Coper- 
nicus had neither mathematical nor mechanical knowledge sufficient to enable him to 
explain more than the mean motions of the solar system; To account for irregularities, 
he was obliged to introduce a system of epicycles entirely resembling that of Ptolemy, 
See Ptolemaic System. This arose from the false notion of his times, that all motions 
must be compounded of circular ones, with the application of which idea, and with the 
invention of convenient epicycles, the greater part of the Be Revohitionibus is occupied. 
It may further be added, to rectify the vulgar notion regarding the relation of Copernicus 
to the system of the heavens, that he had no answer to offer to the mechanical objections 
to his system. Most of them, indeed, were such as could not possibly be met in the then 
state of mechanical knowledge. One of the commonest was that against the axial 
motion of the earth, that it -was inconsistent with the fact of bodies falling to the points 
of the earth directly beneath the points from which they are dropped; for this he had no 
answer, nor could he have, the Jaws of motion, being not yet discovered. Such being 
the state of the case, the reader will consider whether, when Copernicus wrote ilmt he 
held the doctrine of the earth’s motion as a mere hypothesis, and not as absolutely in 
fact true, it is more likely that he made a concession to the religious prejudices of “his 
times, or to difficulties surrounding his hypothesis, which he could well appreciate though 
not overcome. 

COPERBTCXA. See Carnahuba Palm. 

COPERNICUS, Nicolas, an eminent astronomer, was b. at Thorn, in Prussia, 19th 
Feb., 1478. He was instructed in the Latin and Greek languages at home; afterwards 
he was sent to the university of Cracow', where he studied philosophy and mathematics, 
and took the degree of doctor of medicine. He also studied law at Bologna university. 
Hi's natural bent, however, was towards mathematics, the study of which lie pursued 
with passion through all its branches. 

Having become enamored of the study of astronomy, he projected a journey to Rome 
in his enthusiastic admiration of Regiomontanus, who resided there, and Wiis then: the 
most illustrious of the astronomers. On his arrival he was kindly received by Regiomon- 
tanus, whom he soon rivaled in fame. Here his reputation, and the favor of his distin- 
guished friend, led to his being chosen professor of mathematics, which lie taught for 
several years most successfully. After several years he left Rome and returned to his 
native country, where, having entered into holy orders, we suppose, he obtained through 
his uncle, the bishop of Warmia, a canonry at Frauen burg, in the enjoyment of which 
he passed the rest of his life. His working-day, it is said, "lie divided "into three parts— 
one devoted to the duties of his office, another to giving medical advice gratuitously to 
the poor, and the third to study. 

Soon after his return to Prussia, he began, in bis 85th year (1507), to apply his fund 
of observations and mathematical knowledge to correcting the system of astronomy 
which then prevailed. The result was his Be Rewlutio niovs Orbivm, some account of 
which is given in the previous article. He completed it in 1530, in his 57th year. But 
though finished at this date, it was twelve years later before he could bo persuaded to 
give his book to the world by his friends, who urged its publication out of regard at 
once to his fame and the interests of science. Perhaps the strongest motive for his reti- 
cence, was the fear of the unpopularity which the work threatened to bring him (for 
many who had heard of the views it, advocated, doubted if these were in harmony with 
religion), while it is pretty certain that his desire to conciliate the church (which after- 
wards showed in the case of Galileo what it was capable of in such a matter), led him to 
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dedicate Iris book, when it was published, to pope Paul III. It is related that the first 
copy of this labor of his life reached him when he was no longer able to enjoy the tri- 
umph, An attack of dysentery, followed by paralysis of the right side, had destroyed 
Ms memory and obscured his understanding. In this state he lingered several days. The 
copy, it is said, just arrived a few hours before lie died. It was placed in his hands, and 
he seemed to know it! He died ,24th May, 1548, aged 70. 

Besides the De Jtevolutiombus , may be mentioned among C/s works a treatise on 
trigonometry, entitled De Lateribwet Jingulis Triangulorum , Wittcmberg, 1522, 4to; and 
TheophylacUei Scholastics Simoeattm Epistolm Morales, Buraks, el Amatonat, cum Yerrnm 
Latina. He also wrote a work on money, and several MS. treatises from his pen are 
said to be in the library of the bishopric of Warrnia. His life has been written by 
Gassendi. See also . the life by Von Hipler (1878) and Polkovski’s Zymot Kopernilca 
(Warsaw, 1873). 

COPT AH, a co. in s.w. Mississippi, bounded on the e. by Pearl river, and intersected 
by the .New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern railroad; 960 sq.m. ; pop. ’60, 27,544 — 
14,438. colored. It is an agricultural region. Co. seat, Gallatin. 

COPIAPO', a name of various application in the n. of Chirk marking at once a vol- 
cano, a river, a district, a village, and a city. 1. The volcano is a peak of the Andes, 
in lat. %T 82' south. 2. The river has a westerly course of 120 m. from the Andes to the 
Pacific; its mouth being in lat. 27° 20' s., and long. 71° 2' west. 8. The district, some- 
times reckoned a part of the province of Coquimbo, is rich in silver and copper; but, 
excepting on the immediate banks of streams, almost valueless for agricultural purposes. 
4. The village, known as Port C., stands at the mouth of the river, containing about 
1200 inhabitants. 5. The city built on the river, about 80 m. from the sea, had in 1875 a 
pop. of 11,482. It is connected by railway with Caldera, a harbor of the republic, about 
20 m. to the n. of the mouth of the river. The C. railway has 120 m. in operation. The 
shares owned by British subjects amount to the sum of $1,500,000. The exports from 
this region are "copper, silver, cobalt, ore, and hides. The imports, are almost wholly 
from the United Kingdom, consisting of coals, iron, bricks, machinery, etc. There is 
als*o some trade across the Cordillera with the Argentine provinces. 

COP LAND, James, a distinguished physician, b. at Peerness, in the Orkneys, in 1792. 
After studying medicine at Edinburgh, he traveled on the continent, and subsequently 
undertook a journey to Africa, to investigate the nature of epidemic diseases prevalent 
iir tropical lands. He settled in London about 1820, and was made a member of the 
royal college of physicians. In 1822, he undertook the editorship of the London 
Medical Dormitory ; and being chosen in that year to deliver the annual oration of the 
London medical association, lie in his lecture advanced a new theory of electro-galvan- 
ism. His Outlines of Pathology and Practical Medicine, in -which, he especially treated of 
the ganglionic nerves and their functions, and proposed a new and more simple classifi- 
cation of diseases, appeared in 1822, and the Elements cfPhyMogy in 1824. But C.’s 
most important work was the Dictionary of Pr acMc.ul Medicine , four closely printed vol- 
umes, to which he devoted the labor of many years. This comprehensive work lias 
attained an extensive reputation in America and Germany as well as in England. The 
views given in his essay on Pestilential, Cholera, published* in 1882, when the cholera first 
appeared in Britain, have been confirmed by experience. He also published, besides 
various contributions to medical periodicals, a treatise on palsy and apoplexy, and, in 
connection with Dr. Annesley one On the .Diseases of Warm Climates. lie d. in 1870. 

COPLEY, John Singleton, the father of the late lord Lyndhurst, and a historical 
painter of some note, was b. at Boston in the United States, July 8, 1737. In 1774, lie 
came to England, and after a visit to Italy, settled permanently in London. In 1788, he 
Was elected a member of the royal academy, and died in 1815. O/s best work is the 
“Death of Lord Chatham,” now in the national collection. Besides it, may lie men- 
tioned his “ King Charles Ordering the Arrest of the Five Members of Parliament/’ the 
“Death of Major Pierson,” the “Assassination of Buckingham,” and “King Charles 
Signing Strafford’s Death Warrant.” 

CQPPEE, Henry, ll,d., b. Ga., 1821; graduated at West Point in 1845; served in 
the Mexican war, and as assistant professor at the military academy. In 1855, he was 
professor of English literature and history in the university of Pennsylvania. He has 
published Elements of Logic; Rhetoric; and Grant and his Campaigns; besides editing a 
number of eclectic compilations. * 

C0PPEB is one of the most anciently known metals, and its name is derived from the 
island of Cyprus, where it was first obtained by the Greeks. In the earlier times C. does 
not appear to have been employed by itself, but always in admixture with other metals, 
principally tin, forming what is now called bronze (q.v.). There is every reason to 
believe, that next to the large quantities of tin which they obtained, one of the great 
inducements which the Phenieians had in making searches for metals in Great Britain, 
was the O. which they procured in their workingshn Cornwall. 

C. is sometimes met with in nature in a state of purity, but generally it is associated 
with oxygen, water, and carbonic acid, forming the native carbonate of C. or malachite 
<.Cu0,H04~Cu 0,C0 2 ), or with iron and sulphur, forming the native sulphurets of O. and- 
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COPPERED, Coppering, in ship-building, are terms used in reference to the sheath- 
ing applied to the bottom of timber-built ships. The copper so used is in sheets, weigh- 
ing from 18 to 82 ounces persq. foot, and usually measuring 48 in. by 14. A layer of 
felt, paper, or coarse linen, is first applied to the planking; and the copper is nailed 


iron or G. pyrites (Cu 2 S,FcaS 3 ). In smaller quantity, 0, occurs as the oxide (CuO), and 
sulphate (CuOvSOa), and in all cases the ore is obtained from fissures or veins in other 
rocks. The principal yield of 0. ore in Great Britain is from the mines in Cornwall, 
but large supplies are also obtained from Australia, and from Cuba and Cliili in South 
America. In North America, in the neighborhood of lake Superior, C. ore occurs 
abundantly, and a vein of metallic C. is there found which in some- places is about 2 ft. 
in thickness. 

In the extraction of C. from its ores, the metallurgy processes followed are very 
tedious and complicated, which mainly arises from the difficulty of separating the iron 
and sulphur from the copper. The general principle which regulates the working -up 
of the ore is to burn away the sulphur (S) as sulphurous acid (S0 2 ), and to carry off 
the iron by means of fluxes in the form of scorise or slag. Metallurgists enumerate 
ten distinct steps in the production of commercially pure copper. 

C. (symb. Cu, from Lat. cuprum) lias the equiv. 81.7— new system, 63.4. It is the 
only red metal, has the specific gravity 8.78 when cast, and 8.96 when rolled or ham- 
mered; fuses at 1996° F. (Daniell), and at a white heat passes off in vapor, and burns 
with a green flame. It is very malleable, and can thus be beaten out into thin leaves; 
is very ductile, so as to admit of being drawn out into thin wires; and its tenacity is 
only inferior to that of iron. It is a powerful conductor of electricity, and hence is 
employed in the construction of lightning-conductors, and in telegraph-wires for under- 
ground or submarine communication. C. is also employed largely in the sheathing of 
wooden vessels, and in the coinage. See also Alloy. 

G. forms many compounds. There are two oxides, the black oxide (CuO) and the 
red oxide (Cu 2 0). The latter is employed in coloring glass of a ruby-red tint. The 
green rust which forms on tiie surface of a copper-sheeted ship, and on C. coins and 
vessels which lie in moist places for some time, is a carbonate of C., and is due to 
the carbonic acid and oxygen of the air acting upon the C. in the presence of moist- 
ure. It is very poisonous, and hence any barnacles which may attach themselves to 
the C. sheathing are poisoned. The carbonate of C., under the name of blue venUter, 
is largely prepared and sold as a pigment. The subehloride of C., moistened and exposed 
to the air, yields the pigment known as Brunswick green. There are several compounds 
obtained by allowing acetic acid to act upon oxide of C., which are commercially called 
blue and green verdigris. The sulphate of C., ox blue vitriol (CuO,SO a +5iIO), is prepared 
by dissolving the black oxide in sulphuric acid, and allowing the salt to crystallize out. 
The crystals are large, and present a fine blue color. It is soluble in water, and is 
extensively used by the dyer and calico-printer for the production of several blue and 
green colors. The solution of blue vitriol is also employed in the preservation of tim- 
ber from dry rot, and it forms a constituent of some writing inks. 

Mineralogy. — Native G. is not of very rare occurrence; it is sometimes massive, or in 
grains, plates, etc. ; sometimes crystallized in cubes or octahedrons; sometimes it assumes 
dendritic and other beautiful forms. Great masses of native G. have been found both 
in North and South America. — What are called 0. ores in commerce, generally consist 
of the true ore disseminated through rock, and are therefore very variable in productive- 
ness. A C. schist is profitably wrought at Mansfeldt, in Germany, although it yields 
only one per cent of copper. Among the most plentiful and valuable C. ores is the G. 
pyrites already mentioned, or yellow C. ore; but there is a richer ore called purple G. or 
variegated or bornite, also a compound of sulphur, C., and iron. Malachite and azur- 
ite, both consisting essentially of carbonate of 0, , are valuable ores; as are some ores 
which are essentially composed of oxygen and CL, particularly red G. ore (cuprite) -and 
black G. ore (tenorite). Some ores of C. contain also silver, and some contain arsenic, 
antimony, etc. Gray G. ore is very compound, containing silver, mercury, zinc, anti- 
mony, arsenic, iron,' and sulphur. Atacarnite, wrought as an ore of C. in South America, 
is composed of chloride of G. and hydrochlorate of copper. 


COPPER {ante). The principal deposits of copper in the United States are on the 
s. shore of lake Superior, where the metal occurs in mass among conglomerates and 
sandstones. It is almost wholly in the metallic or native state, running in veins across 
the stratr, associated with spars and crystalline minerals. It is also abundant in beds 
of rock, and in such places the richest mines are found. In the beds generally the metal 
is found in small lumps or grains, but masses of pure copper of the weight of many 
tons have been found. In 1872, a single mine in this region yielded 8.000 tons of pure 
copper, or nearly one tenth of the production of the whole world. There is evidence 
that mines in this region were worked long before the arrival of the modern Europeans 
on this continent. The operations now going on were begun about 1845, and have 
increased largely from year to year. There are less important mines in Tennessee, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. 


COPPERAS is the commercial term for the sulphate of iron. Bee Iron. 
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down upon it. So much of the bottom as is immersed in the water is thus covered. 
The timbers are by this means protected from mollusks, eirrliopods, and weeds, and 
consequently the ship can sail quicker than if no such sheathing were applied. Some 
builders copper their ships up to die load water-line, while others go no higher than the 
light-load line; there being a difference of opinion whether the intermediate space, some- 
times dry and sometimes wet, ought to expose a wood or a copper surface. 

A copper-bottomed ship always" ranks better at Lloyd’s than one not so sheathed. The 
same is the case with a ship said to be copper -fastened, i.c., in which bolts of copper are 
used instead of iron in those parts of the ship immersed in water. Ships can be insured 
at a lower premium when thus provided. 

COPPERHEAD, a serpent of the rattlesnake family, exceedingly poisonous. It 
grows to about a yard in length, is of light copper- color, with transverse bars, and is 
without rattles. Its bite is dangerous and often fatal. It is called “deaf adder” and 
“ chunk-head.” 

COPPER, I1TBIG0 is an ore of copper found in spheroidal masses, of an indigo blue 
color, in Thuringia and Vesuvius, and is very nearly pure sulpliuret of copper. Its 
composition in 1U0 parts, is: copper, 64f; sulphur, S2f; iron, i; arid lead, 1. 

COPPER-MIHE RIVER-— so named, in common with the mountains to the w. of it, 
from the metallic products of the vicinity — enters a bay of the Arctic ocean about hit. 
68" n„ and long. 116° west. Its overland discovery by lieut. Heanie, then of the Hud- 
son’s bay company’s service, in June, 1771, excited considerable interest, as incontest- 
ably proving that the supposed strait of Arrian, whatever might be the truth as to its 
westward terminus, had its eastward outlet;, if any, only in the icy sea. The C. R. 
rises near a feeder of Great Bear lake, which itself is tributary to the Mackenzie-— the 
former of the diverging water-courses taking a vastly shorter route to the coast than the 
latter. Hence the 0. R. is throughout little better than a series of falls and torrents, 
being thus, even without regard to its isolated position, but iittle available in itself for 
navigation. 

COPPERPLATE PRINTING. Bee Engraving. 

COPPER-SMELTING. I. The dry process. — The ores are sorted according as they 
contain much or little sulphur, and are mixed by the smelter to produce a mns^ (1) that 
will contain 9 to 14 per cent of copper; (2) that ‘after calcining will melt easily without 
flux: (S) that when fused will yield a mass containing about 30 per cent of copper; (4) 
that shall be free from impurities which would cause a low grade of copper. Three or 
four tons of tills mixture are spread about 8 in. thick on the floor of a reverberating 
furnace. The fife is at first low; as the mass reddens the heat is increased, and the ore 
is stirred to expose all equally to the flame. The process lasts from 12 to 24 hours, 
depending on the quantity of silica and sulphur present. The sulphur is burin d or 
volatilized, and the iron and sulphur pyrites are partly changed to oxides. After the 
calcined: ore is removed from: the furnace, water is added to "assist oxidation, and "the 
mass is stored for fusing. For this process, the calcined ore, with slag and broken 
bricks from old furnace hearths, is spread upon a reverberating hearth, the furnace is 
sealed with clay to exclude the air, and the heat is made intense for about 5 hours. The 
workman removes the slag which floats on the melted mass, and a second charge is 
usually added, melted, and skimmed: then the metal is run off into a pit of water, where 
it is granulated, or into molds, and afterwards crushed by machinery. 

The processes of calcining and fusing are repeated, the first with moderate beat to 
consume flic sulphur and oxidize the iron; the second witli intense heat to remove the 
oxide of iron with silica in a slag, while the proportion of copper constantly increases. 
When the iron is mostly removed and the proportion of sulphur is much reduced, the 
metal is roasted in a current of air for about 24 hours, the mass being kept in a semi- 
fluid state. The product is a sulphide of copper, Cu y S. which is at once submitted to 
another roasting for 24 hours, the product being nearly pure copper, which a subsequent 
refining fits for the market. The steps of reduction may be understood from the fol- 
lowing table: 

SUCCESSIVE ANALYSES IN REDUCTION OF COPPER. 


Process 

Composition of Product. 

Composition of Slag. 
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being cut, and the frequency of cutting, differ according to the different kinds, and the 
uses intended. Stems more than i in. thick are generally cut with the saw, but smaller 
stems with a eurvbd bill, cutting upwards. Extensive copses are sometimes divided 
into portions, of which one is cut every year. 

COP TIS, a genus of plants of the natural order mmmculacew . G trifolkita is a 
native of the n. of Europe, Siberia, Greenland, Iceland, and North America. It grows 
in swamps. Prom its long, thread-like, golden-yellow rhizomes, it derives the name 
of golden thread, • Its- : leaves have three wedge-shaped leaflets, and its leafless stems 
bear each a solitary, rather pretty white flower. 

COPTIS. Very similar to the G. tnfoliata, noticed in the article Coptis, is 0. tecta, 
the golden th/read of Assam, the root of which has long been in high repute in Assam 
and neighboring countries. It has come into extensive use in India as a bitter tonic, 
and is sold at a very high price. Great efficacy is ascribed to it as a tonic for patients 
beginning to recover; but it is of no value as a febrifuge. 

COPTOS, the modern Kobt or Koft, a t. in Egypt, near the right bank of the Nile, 
2o.m. me. of Thebes. It is a place of great antiquity, but its ruins belong to a com- 
paratively late period. After the foundation of the port of Berenice on the Bed sea, 
266 B.C., its position on the caravan line raised Coptos to great importance ; but in 292 a.d., 
in consequence of joining in rebellion against Diocletian, it was almost destroyed. 
During a part of the 7th c. it was called Justinianapolis, in honor of the emperor 
Justinian. 

COPTS, the Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians. Various derivations have 
been given of the name, which, however, is most probably from the same root as 
The (J. are in number about 150,000, only about a fourteenth of the population of the 
country. There are about 10,000 of them in Cairo. They are not of great stature, have 
black eyes and rather curly hair, and in a number of points resemble the ancient 
Egyptians, from whom also they have inherited the custom of circumcision. They dress 
like the Moslems, but are generally distinguished by a black turban. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious. They are very expert in calculations, 
and are therefore much employed as accountants and book-keepers, by which they 
have acquired a great influence in the country, filling very important posts In religion 
they are generally inonophy sites (q.v.) of the Jacobite sect ; smaller sections of them, 
however, are united to the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. They ascribe their 
conversion from heathenism to St. Mark, whom they regard as the first patriarch of 
Alexandria. Their highest dignitary is the patriarch of Alexandria, whose residence, 
however, is in Cairo. Their other orders of clergy are bishops, archpriests, priests, 
deacons, and monks. The patriarch is named by liis predecessor from among the 
monks of the convent of St. iVnthony, or chosen from among them by lot. He is not 
permitted to marry. He nominates the metropolitan of Abyssinia. ’ See Abyssinia. 
There are twelve bishops. The O. are very strict in their religious observances, and 
hate other Christian sects even more than they hate the Moslems. They baptize by 
immersion; practice unction, exorcism, and auricular confession ; and celebrate the Lord’s 
supper with leavened bread which has been dipped in wine. They keep Friday with 
great strictness as a fast-day. They have many schools, but only for boys, who learn 
the Psalms, gospels, and apostolic epistles in Arabic, and the then gospels and epistles 
in Coptic. The Coptic, however, is not grammatically taught, and is not now a spoken 
language, having been everywhere supplanted by the Arabic. It has not been spoken in 
lower Egypt since the 10th e., hut lingered for some centuries longer in upper Egypt. 
It is, however, still used by the C. in their religious services, but the lessons, after 
being read in Coptic, are explained in Arabic. The Coptic literature consists in great 
part of lives of saints and homilies, with a few Gnostic works. The alphabet was 
borrowed from the Greeks at the time of the introduction of Christianity, with the 
addition of a few letters. There are two principal dialects of the language— the Sahidic 
or upper Egyptian, and the Mempliitic or lower Egyptian, which is sometimes exclu- 
sively called Coptic. A third dialect, the Bashmuricfof which only a few remains exist, 
was spoken in the delta, and is interesting from its points of resemblance to the lan- 
guage of the hieroglyphics. 

OOP'ULA (Lat. band), is a term employed in logic to designate the word which unites 
the two notions of a sentence — viz., the subject and predicate into one judgment or 
thought. Thus, in the sentence, “ Art is long,” art is the subject, hug the predicate, and 
w the copula. The C. is either expressed apart by some part, of the verb “to be,” as in 
the above sentence, or it is contained in the word expressing the predicate— as, "‘The 
flower blooms” — he., is blooming. 

COPY, in the fine arts, is a reproduction of a work, whether painting, statue, or 
engraving, not by the original artist. A C. made by the master himself is called a repe- 
tition (in French, a dovbktte). It is said that copies are of three degrees: first, where the 
original is mechanically imitated in its minutest details (this is always done when an 
engraving is to be obtained); second, where only the principal trait g are imitated ; and 
third, where the general idea merely is borrowed. A C. of a statue, or other piece of 
sc til lure, taken from a mold, is not called a G\, but a cast (q.v.). 
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COPYHOLD, a species of estate or right of property in land in Ireland and England, 
nearly resembling in many particulars the feu-riglits of Scotland. C. is expressed techni- 
cally as “tenure by copy of court-roll at the will of the lord, according to the custom 
■ of the manor.” This means, that it is tenure of land, being part of a manor, the title 

| being evidenced by the court-rolls of the manor, and the right of the owner being in 

] conformity with the immemorial customs of the manor. The addition, “ at the will of 

the lord,” serves only as a memorial of the derivation of this species of estate from the 

estates granted in old times to the bondsmen, or villeins (q.v.), which were of course 
resumabie at the pleasure of the lord. But the will of the lord is now absolutely con- 
trolled by the custom of the manor, which forms the law of the tenure; and as this 
custom must be immemorial, i.e., extending to the reign of Richard II., no C. can now 
be created. 

The custom of each manor may vary in important particulars. In some, the 
C. lands are held for life only; in some, they descend according to particular rules 
of their own; in most, however, they descend according to the ordinary rules of 
succession. But the custom, whatever ‘it maybe, cannot be altered by the* holder of 
the 0. ; he cannot, for instance, entail his land unless the custom ■warrants him. 

An important point, also dependent entirely upon special custom, is the amount of 
the money-payments due by the copyholder to the lord of the manor. These are 
, divided into the rents , an annual payment of the nature of the Scottish feu-duty; fines, 

payments on particular occasions, such as alienation or succession; and keriots, or the 
best piece of personal property, to which, on the death of the copyholder, the lord 
becomes entitled. As to fines, it may be observed, that the custom may either fix the 
amount, or it may leave them to beat the pleasure of the lord; but as the courts of law 
require that all customs, even when indefinite, shall he reasonable, they have fixed the 
extreme amount that can be exacted at two years’ rent of the land. 

One practical distinction of much importance, drawn between freehold and 0. land, 
is the mode in which it must be conveyed. An ordinary conveyance is ineffectual in 
regard to 0., and indeed would operate, like other attempts to break through the cus- 
tom which forms the title, as a forfeiture. The course adopted }s almost identical with 
the Scottish resignation. The owner comes to the steward of the manor, and by a sym - 
bolical delivery, according as the custom may prescribe, surrenders the land to the lord 
of the manor, in order that it may be granted again to such person, and on such terms 
as are desired, and as the custom authorizes. The steward, by a repetition of the sym- 
bolical delivery, transfers the C. to the person in question, in terms of the surrender; 
and he then pays the customary fine, and takes the oath of fealty. This is called con- 
veyance by surrender and admittance. In the case of an heir succeeding, there is no 
surrender," but there is admittance only upon payment of the customary fine, and it is 
enforced by a customary penalty. A mortgage is effected by a surrender, upon condi- 
tion that tile money is repaid, and the admittance takes place only in event of failure of 
payment. A 0. may, in like manner, he devised by will, the devisee being admitted on 
the death of the devisor. A comparison between C. and the Scotch feu will be found 
; in Paterson's Compendium of English and Scotch Law. p. 57. 

The inconveniences and loss accruing through the variety of customs to which 0. 
lands are subject, have Jed the legislature to make provision for their gradual extinction. 
By the copyhold commissioners, all the services due to the lord of the manor may be 
commuted for a fixed rent. The lord of every manor is also authorized to enfranchise, 
or convert into freehold, the C. lands by agreement with their owners. And after the 
next admittance subsequent to 1st July, 1853, either the lord or the tenant so admitted 
may compel enfranchisement on payment, either of a fixed sum, where it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent, where it is at the instance of the tenant, fixed 
in both cases by tlie commissioners. 

COPYING, a term applied in photography to the reproduction of paintings, engrav- 
ings, manuscripts, maps etc. The kinds of" camera and lens most suitable for the pur-- 
; pose, will be found described under their respective heads; the quality and condition of 

chemicals necessary are based upon the facts, that long exposure is* almost invariably 
I • required, and that, in the majority of cases, it is desired to copy black marks xipqh a 
I white ground, as in a sheet of music, for example. Where it is obvious that nothing; 

1 that can be called a, middle tint is required, but simply pure black and white, recourse 

should be had to organic matter in the bath; a little acetate of soda, and an extra amount 
of acetic acid, may be also added, and an old collodion containing free iodine employed. 

It is important that the work or surface to be copied should he placed in a strong 
. light, and exactly at right angles to the axis of the lens, which should be furnished with 
a small stop. These three conditions, it will be seen, are such as are calculated to 
insure density in the blacks of the negative, freedom from distortion, and sharpness at 
the edges of the picture. The copying of oil-paintings seems to the amateur, at first 
sight, to present almost insuperable difficulties, on account of the reflected light from 
the varnish passing through the lens, and producing black patches on the negative. 
This may, however, be completely avoided by the employment of a lens of long focus, 
which admits of the oblique pencils of light passing off without entering the camera. 

xYttention to the laws of the reflection of light, "will suggest to the reader the impox- 
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tance also of avoiding a bright liglit immediately behind the camera, as the rays of light 
would then fall on the varnished surface, nearly at right angles, and be reflected into 
the camera. The oil-painting, therefore, though placed in strong sunshine, for the pur- 
pose of giving vigor to the more obscure parts, should be so arranged as to allow the 
light to fall on it at an angle of about 35° or 40°. 

In copying transparent negatives, a somewhat different arrangement is required, as 
will appear from considering the following facts. Every object to be copied may be 
regarded, for the sake of illustration, as an assemblage of bright points, from each of which 
divergent pencils of rays are reflected, and suffer refraction on passing through the lens; 
m engraving or oil-painting is, in fact, in its relation to the sensitive surface, the source 
of light In a negative, however, many of the parts of which are transparent glass, it is 
manifest the case is different, for if we suppose the sun or a luminous background to 
he placed behind the negative, that will act as the source of light, and any rays; coming 
therefrom will pass almost directly through those parts of the negative which are bare 
glass, to the lens; thus producing the same effect as if tlie transparent parts were opaque, 
but luminous, and emitted divergent pencils of light. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the rays should be made to intersect at those points where bare glass exists, and this 
may be accomplished by employing what is called a condensing lens, by which means 
negatives may be most successfully copied, by placing an artificial light behind it, or 
still better, by reflected sunshine through it. • 

Negatives are sometimes copied on glass by direct superposition in the ordinary 
pressure-frame, such as is used for printing photographs on paper, in which case, dry 
plates are used, prepared either by the albumen or collodio-albumen process; and the 
latent image so obtained yields a transparent positive when developed by gallic or pyro- 
gallic acid. 

COPYING-MACHINES. The various contrivances for procuring duplicates of writings 
without the labor of transcribing them, may be reduced to two classes. In the one, the 
writing is first made, and then copied; in the other, the copy and the original are pro- 
duced at the same time. The essence of the first method is this • In writing the orig- 
inal, an ink is used that is made for the purpose, or common ink thickened by the addi- 
tion of a little sugar. When the writing is dry, a damped sheet of thin unsized 
paper is laid upon it, and over this a piece of oiled paper. The whole is then sub- 
jected to pressure, and the damped paper is found to have taken off an impression 
of the writing. It is of course the reverse of the original, but the nature of the paper 
allows it to be read right on the other side. The machines for communicating the 
pressure are of various kinds. Some pass the sheets between rollers like the copper- 
plate press; others act on the principle of the common printing-press. A simple plan 
is to wrap the sheets round a wooden roller of about an inch diameter,. lay this upon 
a table, and roll it under a flat board, pressing all the while. Another very common 
method of copying, is by means of prepared blackened paper laid between two sheets 
of thin writing-paper. The writing is traced firmly on the upper sheet, with' a '.'.steel 
or agate point, or common black-lead pencil, and the lines are found transferred in 
black from the blackened sheet to the paper adjacent. By having several of these 
blackened leaves, a number of copies may be produced at once. The blackened" 
paper is prepared by saturating it with a mixture of lard and lamp-black, and clean- 
ing it so far that it will not soil paper unless pressed against it. 


COPYING-MACHINES (ante). 1. The Electric Pen, invented by Thomas A. Edi- 
son. This is a metallic tube or style within which vibrates longitudinally a steel wire, 
pointed and protruding slightly at the lower end. The vibration is caused by an engine 
carried at the top of the style. Several motive powers are applicable, as compressed 
air, water, force communicated from other machinery, etc. ; but as the most convenient 
and portable, Mr. Edison chose an electro-magnetic engine, actuated by a current 
brought from a small battery which stands on the table by the side of the writer. The 
engine having been started, and the wire vibrating at a rapid rate, the style is held ver- 
tically over the paper, and the point is moved upon the sheet as in the act of writing. 
The needle punctures a series of holes in the path over which the pen is carried, and 
the paper becomes a stencil in which the writing readily appears when the sheet is 
held up to the 'light. This stencil is then laid upon a * sheet of plain paper, in a 
frame which hinds the two together; an inked roller is passed over it, and the ink 
pressed through the holes in the stencil appears upon the clean sheet in a series of minute 
dots in the line of the writing. With careful use a stencil will furnish 500 or more 
copies. After some copies have been taken, the stencil may be dried and kept for use 
again. ' > ■ ' f 

2. The PapyrograpK The patentee furnishes a specially prepared paper, upon 
which words are written with a common pen, but with a special ink. The sheet is then 
soaked in water, and the ink corrodes the fabric of the wet paper, leaving open lines in 
place of the writing. The sheet is then used as a stencil, like that prepared by the elec- 
tric pen. 

3. The Gelatine Pad. A simple, cheap, and effective copier may be prepared thus: 
Procure a shallow tin pan, one half an inch deep, and a little larger than a common cap 
or letter sheet. Soften 3 oz. of gelatine, white glue, or even common glue, by soaking 
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in cold water, , and remove all the unabsorbed water. Boil for 1 hour in 10 oz. of gly- 
cerine, over a salt-water bath, and pour into the pan; when cold it is ready for use. In 
warm weather a larger proportion of glue is desirable. A special ink is necessary. Boil 

1 oz. of violet aniline in 7 oz. of water; when cold, add 1 oz, of alcohol, •§• oz. of ether, 
| oz. of glycerine, and 2 or 8 drops of weak carbolic acid. If this ink dries too quickly 
in the peri, . add a few drops of alcohol. A good ink is made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
citric acid in 6 oz. of water, to which add 1 oz. of violet aniline. The writing to 
be copied is laid face downward upon the pad, and lifted again after a moment’s delay, 
when a copy appears in reverse upon the jelly. A clean sheet laid upon this negative 
and instantly removed, shows a fac-simile of the original. Success depends much upon 
the quality and consistency of the ink. Ink made with black aniline will give about ten 
copies; with green, 80; with red, 60; and with violet aniline 100 to 125 fair copies have 
been taken. As soon as the copying is finished, the pad should be washed, using* a soft 
sponge and clear water, warm preferred. The action of the pad is thus explained: The 
glue does not unite with the glycerine, but forms a spongy mass whose minute pores are 
occupied with the. fluid.- The aniline ink is absobed by the glycerine and given up suc- 
cessively to the sheets of paper, as they are laid down. Repeated washings wear away 
the pad. If its surface becomes injured it may be remelted, and more material added, 
at pleasure. Pads of this nature, made from various recipes, are sold under different 
names, but the* materials and methods of use are substantially as described. 

4. The Blue Process is peculiarly adapted to the reproduction of drawings, and is useful 
to architects, > engineers* and artificers. Two solutions are prepared: the first contains 
one part of citrate of iron in four parts of pure water; the second contains one part of 
red prussiate of potash in six parts of water. When ready for use, equal parts of the 
solutions may be mixed in a shallow dish, and applied to sheets of paper with a sponge 
or a camel’s hair pencil. Any paper will serve, but that is best which has but little 
sizing. The solution should be applied, and the paper should be dried and kept in the 
darky The solutions themselves will keep, separately, in the dark as long as desired, 
but if mixed soon begin to deteriorate. The drawing or writing to be copied should 
he made with very black ink, upon paper or tracing cloth. A photographer’s glazed 
frame, having a back easily removed, is useful for copying. Place the drawing* face 
down upon the glass; the prepared paper with its face against the back of the drawing- 
put l he movable back i n place, reverse the frame, and expose to light. In direct sunshine, 

2 to 7 minutes will be long enough, the time to be ascertained by trial; in cliff used light, 
the exposure must lie 5 to 10 times as long. After exposure the print should be imme- 
diately washed in a tub of clear water; when the chemicals are removed, the sheet is 
fastened by its corners to a line to dry, and the surface may be afterward finished by a 
hot iron, or by pressure. A little practice may be needed to secure the best results* in 
which the lines will be clear white, and the background a deep blue. A light blue 
background indicates a weak solution, or insufficient exposure; over-exposure is shown, 
by a grayish tint. Clear, quick sunshine will give sharper lines than can be obtained by 
slow diffused light. The chemical change is evident; the light causes a reaction between 
the prussiate of potash and the iron, of which Prussian blue is the product; this occurs 
wherever the light has not been intercepted by the black lines of the drawing, which 
therefore appear in white upon an intensely blue and unfading background.'” Copies 
may be multiplied at will from negatives in collodion on glass, from engravings in books, 
from drawings, or from manuscript. 

COPYRIGHT, an author’s exclusive right of property in any work which lie writes, 
and which, under certain limitations, is transferable to* his heirs and assigns. Such is 
thy chief or general meaning of the term, which now, however, embraces several vari- 
eties of right; and these, from the importance of the subject, we propose to consider 
separately. 

Books . — The idea of a right of property in literary composition is of modern origin, 
Nothing is heard of C. previous to the invention of printing, nor for a long time after- 
wards. In ancient and mediaeval times, books appear to have been transcribed freely 
by other parties than their authors, and as freely disposed of, often at, great prices. 
After the introduction of printing, the liberty to publish books became the subject of 
'licenses and patents; and these privileges may be said to have constituted a special 
monopoly of the nature of copyright. In the absence of any license or protection of 
this kind, authors could only resort to the common law' to vindicate their real or fancied 
rights. But the common law of England was silent on the subject. There were serious 
differences of opinion among lawyers as to the availableness of an exclusive right in 
literary composition, viewing it as a chattel or thing that could be held, inherited, or 
assigned. How, it was asked, could ideas, or the way of writing a narrative, he made 
property? Supposing, however, that a certain structure of ideas and written words 
could be invested with the quality of property, it was reasonable to conclude that the 
property should. be absolute and perpetual to the owner, his heirs and successors. Such 
being the case, it would be proper for the heirs of Shakespeare, Milton, Buuyan, and 
other literary luminaries of past times, to claim possession of the works of their respect- 
ive ancestors; leaving them, of course, the right either to maintain a monopoly, or to 
suppress the works altogether. Such were the questions that puzzled the English 
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jurists of the early part of the 18th century. A compromise appears to have been made. 
No decision was come to as to whether literary composition was property in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. Yet, looking at it as a thing on which thought and labor had 
been expended, and professedly “for the encouragement of learning,’’ it was deemed 
worthy of legal protection for at least a period limited by considerations of public policy. 
An act of parliament was according passed on the subject in 1709.^ 

This, the first C. act, 8 Anne, c. 19, sets out as follows: “ Whereas printers, book- 
sellers, and other persons have of late frequently taken the liberty of printing, reprint- 
ing, and publishing, or causing to be printed, reprinted, and published, bookstand other 
writings, without the consent of the authors or proprietors of such books and writings, 
to their very great detriment, and too often to the ruin of them and their families: for 
preventing, therefore, such practices for the future, and for the encouragement of 
learned men to compose and write useful books, may it,” etc. The chief provisions of 
the act were, (1.) That authors who, after April 10, 1710, had not sold their 0. of works- 
in print, were to have the sole right of printing them for 21 years; (2.) Authors of books 
not printed and published, and their assignee or assigns, to have the sole liberty of 
printing and reprinting such book and books for the term of 14 years, to commence 
from the day of the first publishing the same; (8.) After the expiration of the said term 
of 14 years, the sole right of printing or disposing of copies to return to the authors, if 
they were then living, for another term of 14 years. 

Under this act, authors disposed of the 0. of their works for the specified period, at 
the end of which, 28 years at most, the C. lapsed. Although the works might then have 
been considered public property, a custom arose among "publishers of not interfering 
with each other’s lapsed copyrights; and in a sense each assumed a kind of perpetual 
monopoly of the works which lie had purchased for a terminable period. Bo stood 
matters, when Alexander Donaldson, an Edinburgh book-seller, of whom some notice 
has been taken in the article Book-trade, broke through the conventional regulations, 
by issuing cheap reprints of works out of copyright. There ensued a litigation, of 
which it is necessary to present some details. At divers times in 1729, James 'Thomson 
sold the 0. of liis Seasons and other poems to Andrew Millar, a London book-seller, for 
sums amounting to £242 10s. Thomson died in 1748. According to the act 8 Anne, 
c. 19, the utmost length to which the 0. of these works could be extended was 28 years, 
which terminated in 1757. < Millar died in 1768, and his executors, in 1769, sold by auc- 
tion the Q. of the works in question for .£505. The purchasers were “ Beckett and 
others.” This sale was, in reality, an imposition; for, as just mentioned, the O. had 
expired in 1757. Aware of this fact, Donaldson, in 1768, issued a cheap edition of 
Thomson’s Seasons. He was now challenged for an invasion of 0, ; and in 1771, Beckett 
and others applied for, and procured, an injunction from the court of chancery to 
restrain him from further printing and selling the work, and to make him answerable 
for the profits he had already realized. . The only explanation of this extraordinary 
proceeding is, that the applicants for the injunction imagined that at common law they 
had acquired a property in Thomson’s Seasons in all time coming. The question at 
issue was nothing less than the creation of perpetual monopolies in literature— not for 
the benefit of authors and their families, but for certain publishers and their assigns. 
The notion of a common-law right had prevailed in granting the in junction, umf the 
validity of such a notion was now forever to be determined." Donaldson appealed to 
the house of lords. The chief points pressed for consideration were, whether at com- 
mon Law an author had the sole right of printing his works, and whether, possessing a 
right of that kind, it was , taken away by the statute 8 Anne, c. 19. The lords differed 
in their opinion, but the decision finally come towns, that any right at common law was 
impeached and taken away by the statute; and the decree of the court of chancery 
was accordingly reversed. See Brown’s Parliamentary Cases, vol. li. p. 186. By this 
famed decision, it was settled that claims of 0. rest altogether on the statute and its 
interpretations. Ever since, any one is at liberty to print "and sell works of which the 
statutory term of 0. has expired; on the simple ground, that all such works are public 
property. 

The 0. law did not extend to Ireland till after the union with that country, when 
(1801) the whole United Kingdom was included by the act 41 Geo. III. c. 107. Previous 
to this time, many of the most salable of the British 0. works wore freely reprinted iu 
Dublin, and occasionally found their way across the channel to the annoyance of English 
authors and publishers. The next act concerning copyrights was that of 54 Geo. III. c. 

. * Until this act came into operation, the law of Scotland, as regards copyright, had been as .-defect- 
ive as that of England. Under date Nov. D, 1090, the following occurs in the Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, by R. Chambers, -vol. hi,: “It was customary for the lords of privy council to grant exclusive 
right to print and vend books for certain terms— -being all that then existed as equivalent to our mod- 
ern idea of copyright. Most generally, this right was given to book-sellers and printers, mid bore ref- 
erence rat her to th e mercantile venture involved in the expense of producing the book, than to any 
idea of a reward for authoreraft. Quite in conformity with this old view of literary rights, the coun- 
cil now conferred on George Mossman, stationer in Edinburgh, * warrant to print and sell tlic works 
oi the learned Mr. G-eorge Buchanan, in one volume in folio, or by parts in lesser volumes,” and dis- 
charged * all otiiers to print, import, or sell, the whole or any part of the said Mr. George his works in 
any volume or character, for the space of nineteen years. ' ” Home other instances of the same kind are 
gi veny makmgifc clear that in these times books could not be printed in Scotland without authoiifcy 
from the privy council. ; 
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156, In 1814, b y which the period of C., instead of being 14 years, and contingently for 
14 years more, was fixed to be 28 years certain, and for the residue ol an author’s' life, 
if he were living at the end of the 28 years. 

The impetus given to literature during the early part of the present century, by the 
popular and voluminous writings of Scott, Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, and others, 
along with the growing taste for reading among the middle and less affluent classes, 
greatly increased the market value of 0, in every species of literary production. As a 
natural consequence, that kind of disinterestedness so strikingly demonstrated in Robert 
Burns, who could hardly be prevailed on to accept a few pounds complimentarily in 
requital for hundreds of the most beautiful lyrics, was no longer seen, on the contrary, 
it became a recognized principle that an author was entitled *"to regard the product, of 
his brain as purely a mercantile commodity. At length, under an impulse communicated 
by the assigns of some valuable copyrights about to expire, and’ on the' assumption . of 
benefiting the families of certain popular writers, the legislature was induced to extend 
the term of copyright 

By the act 5 and 6 Viet. c. 45, called Talfourd’s or lord Mahon’s act, 1st July, 1842, 
the term of C. was extended as follows: “ And, be it enacted that the copyright in every 
book which shall after the passing of this act be published in the lifetime of its author 
shall endure for the natural life of such author, and for the further term of seven years, 
commencing at the time of his death, and shall be the property of such author and his 
assigns: provided always, that if the said term of seven years shall expire before the end 
of 42 years from the first publication of such book, the copyright shall in that case 
endure for such period of 42 years; and that the copyright in every book which shall be 
published after the death of its author shall endure for the term of 42 years from the 
first publication thereof, and shall be the property of the proprietor of the author’s 
manuscript from which, such books shall be first published, and his assigns.” In the 
case of subsisting copyrights, the term was to be extended to 42 years, except when they 
belonged to an assignee for other consideration than natural love and affection ;• in which 
case they were to cease at the expiration of the 28 years, unless their extension were 
agreed to between the proprietor and author. In this act, there is a remarkable clause 
giving power to the judicial committee of the privy council to license the publication of 
books of importance" which the proprietor refuses to republish after the death of the 
author. Formerly, there was an obligation on publishers to deliver 11 copies of new 
works to certain universities and other public institutions; the obligation was now modi- 
fied to live copies. The importation of English 0. works printed in foreign countries is 
prohibited. 0. is declared to ho personal property, and may be bequeathed as such; in 
case of intestacy, it is to be subject to the same law of distribution as other personal or 
movable estate. The old obligation to register the C. of new works at stationers’ halt 
was also modified; registration is no longer obligatory, but the practice of registering is 
still requisite for the sake of evidence in making good claims or copyright. Forms of 
registration and assignment are given by the act. but the use of them is* not indispensable. 
The law of C. makes no distinction between British subjects and aliens. A foreigner 
may own the 0. of a work printed first in Great Britain; but neither he nor any other 
person could maintain a claim of C. in a work which had been previously issued in a 
foreign country with which there is no international treat y of copyright. Attempts are 
sometimes made to evade this, by issuing editions of a work simultaneously in the* 
United States and England on the same day, so as to secure both British and American 
copyrights. 

The ordinary process of stopping the issue of unauthorized reprints of C. works, 
which receive the name of pirated editions, consists, in live first place, in procuring an 
injunction from the court of chancery (if in Scotland, an interdict from the court of 
session), and of afterwards raising an action of damages at common law. On all that 
concerns prosecution, as well as for many details respecting C. in. its different varieties, 
we refer to Godson and Burke’s Treatise on the Lais of Copyright. 

Such is the history and general nature of the law of C. respecting books. The last- 
■ mentioned act, more explicit than previous statutes, remains the great charter on the 
subject. Unfortunately, it still leaves Some defects which it would reqmre a fresh law 
to remedy. The extension of 0. for the assumed benefit of authors and their families, 
which is the loading feature of the act, must be pronounced generally worthless. In the 
great majority of cases, authors assign the C. of their manuscripts for a consideration to 
publishers, who, looking for remuneration within a reasonable length of time, cannot, 
and as a rule do not, give a higher price for a 42 than for a 28 years’ copyright. The 
tendency of Talfourd’s act is still more than ever to lock up copyrights in the hands of 
the original assigns, where they are apt to become torpid and useless. A remedy for 
this evil has lately been found in a practice followed by certain acute and enterprising 
publishers of cheap reprints. Buying up the unexpired copyrights of books which have 
gone somewhat out of notice, they issue them in a form suitable to the nature of their 
business; and such reanimated productions constitute no small share of the cheap vol- 
umes that invite public attention — the author and his heirs being not in the slightest 
degree benefited by the process of literary resurrection. 

t Extracts, Abridgments , etc.— 0. in a book entitles the proprietor to prevent extracts 
being made from it; but in practice, short extract for the purpose of criticism, as ia 
U. K. IV. —21 
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reviews, or. for historical illustration, are tolerated. Unauthorized abridgments of C. 
works are deemed piracies, and their sale can be stopped. In such. cases, however, the 
abridgment must show a clear adoption of the language or collocation of words of the 
original. It is now determined that no C. can be maintained in mere subject, informa- 
tion, or ideas. A ■writer may have put himself to great trouble to procure . information. ■■ 
on a particular subject; but the law does not recognize how information is procured. 

If a second writer '.use the information of the first (though that may have little regard to 
matters of fact), and make out of it a new" work, there is no invasion of 0. unless the f 
words of the first have been at the same time taken. See preface to jNlapier’s Memoirs I 
of Dundee. J 

EneyelopwdMsf Periodicals, etc-. — The C. of articles contributed for and included in 
encyclopedias, magazines, reviews, or other periodical w orks, and ^ of books published 
in a series, wars regulated bv the act 5 and 6 Yict. c. 45. The 0. of such articles, being 
paid for and assigned, belongs to the publisher, but he cannot publish them separately 
without the consent of the author. The author, however, may reserve the right ^of 
separate publication, and merely sell the right to use the article; but, should he republish 
any such article or articles, it may only be done in such a manner as not to prejudice 
the right of the original publisher. 

Dramatic Pieces and Musical Compositions.---' These, with right of representation and 
performance, are, by the act 5 and 6 Yict. c. 45, . subject to the same (J, as books. 
Strictly, a CL song cannot be publicly sung, or a tune publicly played, without the per- 
mission of the composer or his assigns. Y'erscs must not be token from a periodical, or 
copyright work, and set to music for sale, without permission. A (L work of fiction 
may be dramatized without the consent of the proprietor, who has no statutory power 
to forbid the performance. 

Lectures and Public Addresses remain the C. of the person delivering them, By 5 
and 6 Will. IY, c. 65, printers and publishers are liable to a penalty for printing and 
issuing spoken addresses without the consent of the author. It is understood that no 
one Bat liberty to take down a sermon as delivered by a clergyman, and publish it 
without permission; the act, however (§ 5), makes some exceptions: protection is not 
extended “to any lecture or lectures delivered in any university, or public school, or 
college, or in any public foundation, or by any individual in virtue of, or according to, 
any gift, endowment, or foundation.” Under this permissive clause, it would appear 
that sermons delivered by clergymen of the established churches, in endowed places of 
public worship, are deemed public property. 

Letters , and every kind of epistolary correspondence, are the property of the writer. 
The receiver of a letter may retain it for his own use, but, strictly, he cannot publish it 
without the permission of the sender or his heirs, neither can lie sell it as a curiosity. 
The sale of letters of distinguished individuals is illegal, though, ordinarily tolerated. 
Bee Curtis on the law of CL, pp. 87, 80, et seq., and cases there quoted. As to the rule 
in this' respect in Scotland, see the proceedings in the case of the Scotch Thistle news- 
paper, in Irvine’s report of the trial of Madeleine Smith, pp. 90 and 805. 

Newspaper matter is subject to the common law of Cl, but practically, and for 
mutual convenience, the intelligence in one paper is freely copied by the more respecta- 
ble class of papers with, and in the less respectable without, acknowledgment. The 
taking of leading articles in the same manner might doubtless be checked ; as would also 
he the unauthorized adoption of existing newspaper titles. 

Engravings, Maps, Charts.— C. in these is secured by several acts, more particularly 
the 17* Geo. III. c. 57. The term of C. is 28 years. Each engraving or map must have 
on it the date of publication and name of publisher. Those who infringe CL for- 
feit the plates on which the pirated engravings or maps were printed; they forfeit also 
every pirated sheet, and 5s. for every print undisposed of. There is no CL in subject. 
Any one may invent or delineate and sell pictures from subjects in CL books, without 
challenge. It is understood that in painting a portrait, CL remains with the artist, 
although he be paid for the picture, and the purchaser cannot take copies without per- 
mission or assignment, 0. as to paintings, however, is ill defined and defective, and 
an improved law on the subject is said to be under consideration. See Diwkjn, under 
•which head is also noticed the C. of models, sculptures, casts, patterns of carpets and 
paper-hangings, etc. 

Copyright" in the Colonies.— By the act 5 and 6 Yict. c. 45, the CL of books, etc,, 
printed in the United Kingdom, is extended to all British colonies; and the Act 8 and 
9 Yict. c. 98, concerning the trade of the colonies, absolutely prohibited these dependen- 
cies from importing pirated editions of 0. works. Practically, this last recited act was 
unavailing. Large quantities of cheap reprints of British (L books continued to be 
imported from the United. States into the British American possessions. Remonstrances 
against these irregularities at. length led to some special legislation. It was ordained by 
the act 10 and 11 Yict. c. 95, that the* colonies might respectively enact a law to enable 
them to import pirated 0. works, on the plan of exacting a custom-house duty on such 
works, the proceeds to be handed to the proprietors of the said copyrights. Colonial 
laws were accordingly enacted, in nearly all the British colonies except Australia. But 
the provisions were- found quite inadequate. In 1874, the Dominion of Canada passed 
an act, confirmed by the imperial parliament in 1875 (e. 53), for securing in Canada the 
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also in Canada, and none but the owner can import into the United Kingdom any copies 
reprinted m Canada. A copyriglit for 28 years from the recording thereof is now secured 
in Canada to authors; and if the author, or his wife or child, is living at the end 
thereof, then, for 14 years longer, such copyright being recorded there with the minister 
of agriculture. 


composition, engraving, cut, print, photograph, painting, statue, etc. The term of C. 
is 28 years from date of recording; but at the end of that term, the author if living, or, 
if dead, liis widow or child, may record C\ for an additional term of 14 years. In' cases 
of renewal, record to be published in one or more newspapers. The first step in secur- 
iug* C. is to send a copy of the title of book or other article, or a description of the 
painting, statue, etc., to the librarian of congress before publication, and two copies of 
the book (a photograph in the case of paintings, etc.) must he sent to the librarian 
within ten days after publication. The librarian makes the proper record, receiving a 
Small fee. It is requisite that notice of entry of C. be stated in each book or on each 
other article. All pirated copies of C. works are to be forfeited, independently of 
claims for damages by action at law. 

Copyright in Germany was first regulated as respects duration by the confederation; 
a resolution of which, in 1837, fixed the duration of property in literary productions 
and works of art at 10 years; and another resolution in 1845, extended it to the life- 
time of the author, and for 30 years after his death. The laws regulating the contract 
of an author with Ills publisher varied in the different states. In Prussia, when an 
author assigned a C. to a publisher without any special stipulation, the publisher was 
entitled to issue only one edition, the extent of which he might determine. But a dis- 
tinction is made between reprints or new issues (avjlagen) and new editions (msgaben). 
In the case of the former, the publisher is left free, on condition that he shall pay to the 
author, should no agreement be come to between them, on the occasion of each new 
issue, half the sum which he paid him for the first. New editions, on the contrary, can 
he published by the first publisher only by entering into a new contract with the author, 
which must be given in writing. This privilege is limited to the author’s life, though 
his children. have a. claim for a honorarium for each edition issued after his death. The 
rights of the publisher may be transferred, and those of the author descend to his heirs. 
When the rights which have been conveyed to the publisher terminate, the author 
becomes again the unlimited proprietor of the work. 0. in Germany is now regulated 
by imperial legislation. By the Eeichs Vcr faming of 16th April, 1871 (art. 4), the pro- 
tection of “intellectual property” (der. Selmt-s- ties' geistigtn Eigenthitm #). was expressly 
included in the matters which were to be dealt with by the imperial parliament. 

Copyright in France exists in the author and in liis widow for life, in his children for 
20 years, and in his other heirs or assignees for 10 years after his own death or that of 
his widow. In Belgium the same law prevails, with this exception, that the right, 
whether in children or in other representatives, extends to 20 years after death. 

International copyright is a mutual convention between two countries to protect 
each other’s 0., translations included. The United Kingdom made such arrangement 
with Spain, Austria, Belgium, Saxony, Prussia, France, Italy, etc. The United’ States 
ha ve ever refused to enter into any international law of C. with Great Britain; a cir- 
cumstance, as is understood, imputable chiefly to the opposition of the leading pub- 
lishers of pirated editions of British C. works. 

The late Bight Hon, James Wilson contemplated a consolidation of the C. laws, and 
such a measure is certainly very desirable. Amongst improvements required may be 
cited the following: 1. An improved system of registration. As matters are now con- 
dueled at the stationers’ hall, any person may make any entry he pleases, with very 
little check in case, of false pretension. A reform in this particular should embrace a 
system of registration in Edinburgh, and also in Dublin, as well as in London, for the 
convenience of the three sections of the United Kingdom ; the registrar of each section 
to get copies annually of the other registers for general inspection. 2. A clearer under- 
standing of the posture of articles contributed to periodicals, encyclopedias, etc. It 
would probably answer the main purposes of justice, if the proprietor of the work contrib- 
uted to were held as having, by liis stipulated payment, acquired the C., unless where a 
special reservation was made. "3. A protection to publishers for literary services paid 
under a salary. It is clearly absurd to expect that each particular article, or, say, addi- 
tion to a formerly existing book, written in these circumstances, should be matter of 
formal assignment; and in practice no such assignment takes place. Yet, with authors 
disposed to take advantages, there may be cases in which the honorable understanding as 
to the sufficiency of salary may be no protection to the publisher from at least a harass- 
ing litigation. 4. A. remedy for the great mistake made in Talfouixl’s act, in the exten- 
sion of copyright. By mating this extension only to the representatives of authors who 
had not parted with their copyrights, the real objects of the act would he secured, and 
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an additional inducement to produce on tlie part of literary men would be established. 
Bee Book-trade. w. e. 

COCIUEBEL, Athanase Laurent Ciiarx.es, a minister of the reformed church in 
Paris, and one of the most celebrated pulpit orators of Prance. lie was b. in Paris in 
1795, and studied theology at Montauban. Afterwards, he became minister of the 
French church in Amsterdam, where he remained 12 years. In 1880, Cuvier induced 
him to return to Paris, where, till his death, he held the office of a preacher of the gos- 
pel. In 1848, he was elected a delegate to the national assembly by the department of 
the Seine, but he did hot appear to inuch advantage either in this assembly or in the 
legislative assembly, of which li<f was also a member. He wrote many works on relig- 
ious subjects, history, and literature, all of which are marked by an earnest and liberal 
spirit, By the more rigidly orthodox of his co-religionists, C. was regarded as a heretic. 
He died 20th Jan., 1868. 

His son, Athanase Josue Laurent, also a Protestant pastor of liberal tendencies, 
died in 1875. 

COQTIL'LA MIT, the fruit of a palm, attalea funifera. See Attalea. It now forms 
an article of export from South America, being used to a considerable extent in Britain 
in the manufacture of buttons and in turnery, as for making knobs of walking-sticks, 
umbrella handles, handles of bell-pulls, etc. It is very hard, susceptible of a good 
polish, and beautifully mottled with dark and light-brown. The demand for coquilla 
nuts seems likely to increase; and probably the fruits of some other palms may be found 
suitable for similar purposes. 

COQTTIM'BO, the name of a river, department, and city of Chili, — 1. The river, rising 
in tlie Andes, enters the Pacific about lat. 2fF 55' s., and long. 71° 25' w., and forms, 
at its mouth, one of the best harbors in the republic. — 2. The department, extend- 
ing in lat. from 25° 30' to 31° s., and in long, from 69 to 72' w., occupies the entire 
breadth of the country between Aconcagua on the s. and Atacama on the north. With 
the exception of the immediate banks of streams, it is parched and barren, being valua- 
ble eniefly for Its mines of silver and copper. Physically, the region here and there 
presents galleries of shingle-terraces with organic remains. Bee Chili. The pop. in 
1875 was 157,483. — 3. The city stands at the entrance of the river, and contains about 
6,000 inhabitants., In addition to copper and silver, it largely exports chinchilla skins. 
The copper exported in 1878 amounted to 15,000 tons, of the value of £1,125,000, It 
goes mainly to England. 

COOFI'TO, Jubcm speetaMUs, a beautiful Chilian palm, of tlie same tribe with tlie 
cocoa-nut, rising with a naked stem to the height of 40 or 50 ft., and bearing a crown 
of wide-spreading pinnated leaves. By cutting oil* the crown, the sap is obtained in 
• great quantity, continuing to flow for months; and when boiled down to the consistence 
of treacle, becomes a very sweet sirup, and forms, under the name of palm -honey {raid 
de palrm ), an article of great importance in the domestic economy of the Chilians. 

00' BA, Oo'rb, or Co'iu, a t. of s. Italy, 80 m. s.e. of Home. It is most pic- 
turesquely situated on a commanding elevation in the midst of olive-plantations, and 
crowned by the ruins of ancient temples. Two torrents dashing through deep ravines 
on the e. and w. side of the hill add romance to the situation. Tlie town, divided into 
an upper and lower part by an olive-grove, is surrounded by walls, chiefly of 15th c. 
date, and is on the whole well built, clean, and health v, with a population of 6,000. O. 
preserves the name, and occupies the site of one of the oldest cities in Italy. Virgil 
and Diodorus make it an Alban colony, while Pliny ascribes to it a Pelasgie origin. In 
any case, it was early one of the most important cities of Latinm. Tlie ancient remains 
sti 1 1 existing — including those of the old walls, a Doric temple called the Temple of Her- 
culet(, ve Corinthian temple, consecrated to Castor and P-Bnx, and a line bridge— -are 
among the most interesting in Italy. 

COB A' Cl AS. See Holler, 

COB ACLE. Bee Currachs. 

CO'KACOID BONES. In the mammalian skeleton, the scapula or blade-bone presents 
a projecting bony process termed the coracoid process, from its supposed resemblance 
to a crow's beak (Lat. a crow); and from the idea that the bones which wo are 

now describing, and which exist in all birds, in saurian and chelonian reptiles, and in 
the monotreniata, correspond anatomically with the comparatively slightly developed 
coracoid process, they have received the name which is now- universally 'assigned to 
them. 

As the uses of these bones are most obvious in birds, we shall confine our remarks 
to this class of animals. It is obviously necessary that tlie scapular arch should he very 
strong in birds, in order to form a solid resisting fulcrum to the powerful movements of 
tiie humerus and other wing-bones. The scapula is a long, curved, compressed bone, 
extending along the back on each side of the dorsal vertebra?., imbedded in the muscles 
to which it gives attachment, while at its fixed extremity it assists in forming the cavity 
of the shoulder-joint. The coracoid hone is the great support of the shoulder; for while 
at one extremity it sustains tlie wing, at the other it is firmly secured to the sternum, 
by a broad and strong articulation; indeed, it forms the main resistance to the approx- 
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jmation of the lmmcrus to the median plane, and retains it firmly in its lateral position* 
The scapula and eoracoia none are anchylosed (or united by osseous matter) at their 
point or. union, thus i ornung collectively the structure popularly known as the side-hone, 
ihe clavicles, winch arc conjoined to form the furcula, combine to add to the stability 
of the whole apparatus. * J 


, .CORA IS, Adamaintios, called by the French' Corat, one of the flmst learned :..HeU . 
lenists ot modern tunes, and a great benefactor of his nation, was b. at Bmyrna on 27th. 
April, . I;y4p. ills father was a merchant, and lie for some time also engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits; hut having from his earliest youth delighted in the study of ancient and 
modern languages ho relinquished business and devoted himself ■ to '• literature. -'Ho- 
tod Iris residence in Paris, and there continued to reside till liis death on Gth April, 
18hd. lie published editions of many ancient Greek authors, adding notes and prole- 
gomena, _ ni winch bis patriotic zeal was often very strongly displayed. He translated 
Auto ..modern Greek the work of Becearia, Dei DelitU 6 delle Pens; and '"by various trans- 
lations and other publications, exercised a great influence in awakening the minds 
of, his country men, When The Grecian war of independence began, G, was too aged 
to take any active part in it, but by his writings he showed his sympathy with the 
cause of his country. ' ” 


CORAL, a calcareous secretion or deposit of many kinds of zoophytes (q.v.) of the 
class anthozoa, which assumes very various, and often beautiful forms, according to the 
different laws which govern the gemmation of the polyps of the different species. The 
producing zoophytes are compound animals, which increase by gemmation, young 
polyp buds springing from the original polyp, sometimes indifferently from any part 
of its surface, sometimes only from its upper circumference, or from its base, and not 
separating from it, but remaining in the same spot, even when the original or parent 
polyp has ceased to exist, and producing buds in their turn. The calcareous deposi- 
tion begins when Ihe zoophyte is still a simple polyp — owing its existence to oviparous 
reproduction — adhering to a rock or other substance, to which the calcareous matter 
becomes affixed, and on which the 0. grows or is built up, the hard deposits of former 
general ions forming 1 he base to which those of their progeny are attached. One layer 
of the calcareous polyp cells of which the greater number of corals are composed, 'oc- 
casionally^ surrounds another like the concentric circles in the wood of exogenous trees; 
one layer is sometimes deposited above another; the whole structure sometimes branches 
Mke a shrub, spreads like a fan, or assumes the form of a cup, a flower, or a mushroom. 
Under the common name (A are included many species, also designated madrepores 
(q.v.), and some have received other names derived from peculiarities of their form and 
appearance, as bra in >i one 0. (q.v.), etc. In the greater number of kinds, besides the 
calcareous plates which form and separate the polyp cells, and which are variously ar- 
ranged according to ihe form and structure of the polyps themselves, there is a more 
solid internal or central calcareous part, formed by the additional deposition of calcare- 
ous matter at the bottom of each polyp cell, or from the common living part in which 
the polyps are united. The calcareous framework is further strengthened by a greater 
or less mixture of horny animal matter with the pure calcareous substance. This cal- 
careous framework is analogous to the cartilaginous, leathery, or fibrous framework of 
many other compound zoophytes, as alajoraum (q.v.), or" dead man's fingers. The 
polyps of the common Red \ro milium rnbrum) indeed very much resemble those of 
alrj/anitnn ; but the central axis in this and other corals forming the family corallidm is 
quite solid, being produced in concentric layers l>3' the living gelatinous substance, 
which envelops "it like the hark of a tree, and from which the polyps project like 
buds, or, when their tcntacula are expanded, like little flowers. In the madveporklM, 
the general structure more nearly resembles that- of ateyornum* Many of them, how- 
ever, have the whole calcareous framework covered as in the coraUidre, by a gelatinous 
living substance which unites all the polyps. The whole living part soon decomposes 
and disappears, when the 0. is taken out of the water; in some species, almost imme- 
diately running from the calcareous part as a watery slime. 

Corals di icily abound in the seas of the warmer latitudes, where they form extensive 
hanks at no very great depth, and their various and bright colois present the appearance 
of submarine flower-gardens. Numerous species are usually combined in the formation 
of a single 0. reef, and respectively occupy different places in it. Corals of the branch- 
ing genus parties usually occupy * the exposed edge of the reef, and with them is asso- 
ciated mtitepom com pi a kata, a species which forms thick vertical plates, united at 
different angles by their edges, the outer plates only being tenanted by living polyps. 
In the stiller water within are many more delicate kinds, and in the quiet sheltered 
depths, brainstone corals and flower-like forms appear. 

The 0, of commerce, or common Red C.— so much admired for its fine color, suscepti- 
ble of a high polish, and much used for ornamental purposes — is chiefly obtained from 
the Mediterranean, in some parts of which extensive “ coral fisheries ” are carried on. It 
is brought up from considerable depths by means of a sort of grappling apparatus 
dragged after a boat or boats; the pieces being broken from the bottom by beams of 
wood which are sunk by weights, and then entangled among hemp. Red C. has a 
akrub-like branching form, and grows to the height of about one foot, with a thickness 


like that of the little finger. Much of the 0, of the Mediterranean is exported to India, 
hat red C. is also obtained in the Red sea, the Persian gulf, etc. — Black C. ( aoUipath.es ), 
the axis of which is rendered still more solid by the greater mixture of horny with cal- 
careous matter, is still more higl^ly prized. C. was known to the ancients, and was 
used for ornamental purposes by the Gauls. 

COEAL FLOWEE, or Cohal Thee, Erythrina, a genus of trees and shrubs, of the 
natural order legumimm , suborder papilionace'ce; of which the species, natives of 
tropical and subtropical regions, generally produce long spikes of beautiful flowers of a 
rich dull crimson or a scarlet color, resembling coral. The leaves have three leaflets. 
The 'standcwd of 'the flower is remarkably long. The G. F, of. Brazil (. E. crista galli ) is 
common in British green-houses. * The Indian C. P. (E. Iudica) is used in the East 
Indies for hedges, its stem being covered with thorns. The wood is so light and 
spongy that it is used for the largest sizes of corks . — Jatropha mmltijida , a very different 
plant, of the natural order eaphorbiacece , has also acquired the name of coral tree. 

COEAL ISLAFDS exist most abundantly in the tropical and sub-tropical parts of the 
Pacific ocean. The formation of coral goes on, in favorable circumstances, with wonder- 
ful rapidity, for masses of coral have been found to increase in height several feet in a 
few months; and a channel cut in the reef surrounding a coral island, to permit the pas- 
sage of a schooner, has been clicked lip with coral in ten years. It Was at one time 
supposed that the coral polypes began their labors at the bottom of the ocean, and reared 
their pile from its greatest depths; but it has been ascertained that none of them live at 
depths of more than 20 or 80 fathoms, and most of them are inhabitants of much shal- 
lower water. It appears, therefore, that the foundation of their still marvelous struc- 
tures must be on rocks that do not reach the surface, probably in most cases volcanic 
rocks similar to those which, being further upheaved, form the volcanic and often moun- 
tainous islands of Polynesia. Around these volcanic islands, which-— although some of 
them are the largest islands of the Pacific ocean— are far fewer in number than its C. I., 
a fringing reef of coral is often found immediately attached to the land; whilst in many 
other cases, the reef surrounds the island, the intervening space — of irregular, but no- 
where of great width— forming a lagoon or channel of still water, protected by the reef 
from winds and waves. According to a theory proposed by Mr. Darwin, and now very 
generally accepted, this latter kind of reef is formed from aVeef of the former or merely 
flinging kind, by the gradual subsidence of the rocky basis carrying down the fringe of 
coral to a greater depth ; whilst the greatest activity of life is displayed by polypes of 
the kinds most productive of large masses of coral in the outer parts which are most 
exposed to the waves. In tin’s manner also he accounts for the formation of true 0. I., 
or atolls, which consist merely of a narrow reef of, coral surrounding a central lagoon; 
and very often of a narrow reef — perhaps half a mile in breadth — clothed with luxuriant 
Vegetation; bordered by a narrow beach of snowy whiteness, and forming an arc, the 
convexity of which is towards the prevailing wind, whilst a straight; line of reef not 
generally rising above the reach of the tide, forms the chord of the 'arc. There is gen- 
erally a navigable passage through the reef into the inclosed lagoon, the waters of which 
are still and beautifully transparent, -and the depth of water' close to the precipitous 
sides of the reef is almost always very great. The passages through the reefs surround- 
ing the larger volcanic islands are often opposite to the months of streams; hut even 
where this is not the case, there is a strong current in these channels from the flux and 
reflux of 'he tides. Islets hearing a few cocoa-nut trees often appear at intervals in the 
line of a low coral reef, and very generally mark the sides of passages through it. When 
a reef has reached the surface of the water, sand, shells, fragments of coral, and other 
substances, begin to accumulate, and cocoa-nut trees often grow where the waves stil.l 
wash their roots. Further accumulations from the ocean, with decayed leaves, stems* 
etc., gradually convert the reef into fertile land. Many (I I, of considerable extent 
and population, are nowhere more than a few feet above the level of the sea. Some- 
times a volcanic upheaval seems to have taken place after the coral was formed, and 
this is supposed to have been the origin of the islands— comparatively few* in number— 
called crystal islands , composed of coral rock, more or less modified by the action of air, 
water, and other agents. Islands of this class sometimes rise to an elevation of 500 ft., 
and often exhibit precipitous cliffs, and contain extensive caverns. They do not exhibit, 
however, the picturesque beauty of the volcanic islands, nor the soft and gentle loveli- 
ness -which often characterizes the true O. I, and which has received the" enthusiastic 
praise of all voyagers in the south seas. 

Coral reefs sometimes include within their circuit more islands than one. Reefs also 
sometimes extend to a great length in a straight line, generally parallel to a coast, the 
submergence of which they are “supposed to “indicate. There* is such a reef on thee, 
coast of Australia, extending not less than 350 m., without being broken by a channel. 

COE ALLOTE, CoralUna and Comllinacem , a genus and family of marine algo’, of the 
sub-order ceramiacm , remarkable for rigidity, which is mostly owing to a calcareous 
incrustation. When the calcareous matter is removed by a weak acid, the resemblance 
to other ceramiacm becomes very apparent. The common C. {€. officinalis), extremely 
abundant on the British coasts, at first* appears as a thin, round, shelly, purplish patch, 
'$n a smooth rock, the shell of a mollusk, or the frond of a sea-weed, gradually enlarges. 
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pension. The most celebrated of Ms works are the editions of the Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle. 


OORBAH, a gift or oblation to God ■ on pretense of which a person might reserve 
from, sous or parents the use of property. Property so dedicated went into the keeping 
of the Pharisees of the Jewish temple. They held that no matter how rashly such a 
dedication was made, the act released the person from any duty to aid another with 
what he had so devoted. 


CORBATJX', Fanny, b. 1812; an English painter and scholar. The failure of her 
father reduced her to poverty when but a child. She determined to make her way as a 
painter, and although her own instructor, she soon achieved a good position, excelling 
in portrait-painting** particularly. She also became an excellent Biblical scholar, and 
wrote a series of letters on the Physical Geography Exodus: 

CORBEIL, a t. in France at the head of an arrondissement in the department of 
Beine-et-Gise, at the junction of the Essonne with the Seine, 18 m. s.s.e. of Paris; pop; 
*72, 6,016. From the 10th to the 12th c. it was the chief town of a powerful eoimtship. 
It was besieged by the duke of Burgundy in 1418, by the Huguenots in 1562, and by 
Alexander kWhese in 1590. The church of St. Spire was rebuilt in the 15th c. ; St. 
Jean-cn-lTsle belonged to the templars, and dates from the 13th century. In the 
modern town there are more than 40 hour-mills,- and many printworks, cotton facto- 
ries, etc. 

COB'BEL (Fr. corbeUle, a basket). In architecture, this term, adhering originally to 
its etymological meaning, signified an ornament in the form of a basket, like those 
sometimes set on tlie heads of caryatides. In Gothic architecture, to which it is now 
almost peculiar, It is applied to any kind of ornamented projection used for supporting 
■pillars or other superincumbent weights. Here also its form probably was at first that 
of a basket projecting from the wall, in. which the. end of the. pillar was placed, and on 
which it rested. Latterly, the ./more ordinary form was that of a head, with the face 
looking outwards or downwards. In this form it is found in all the styles. A recum- 
bent animal, again, is sometimes placed under the pillar, and there are a great variety 
of other forms. When any construction is carried out, so as to rest on corbels, and to 
project beyond the face of a wall, it is said to be corbelled out. Bee Bracket, Canta- 

3LEV.ER, COX SOLE. 

COR'BXE, a heraldic term for a raven. See Corbie-steps. 

CORBIE-STEPS, or Crow-Steps (Fr. corheau , Lat . cor ms, a crow). The word corbie 
or corby, though obsolete in English, except as .a heraldic term, has retained its place 
in the Scottish dialect, -and in architecture cpijne-steps signify the succession of steps with 
which the gables of old houses arc everywhere ornamented imScotland. The fashion, like 
most of the other peculiarities of Scottish architecture, was no doubt borrowed, as was 
the term, from France. In the domestic buildings of Edinburgh, it is found in the 
highest degree of prevalence between 1620 and 1640. The notion, of course, was that 
the steps were for the use of the crows. This gable ornament is by no means peculiar 
to France, but is met with in Flanders, Holland, and all over Germany. 

COR'BOULD, Edward Henry, b. 1815; son of Henry, and also an artist. At an 
early age he painted “The Fall of Phaeton, from the Chariot of the Bun,” for which lie 
received a gold medal from the society of arts. Since that period he has produced a great 
number of large pictures. In 1851, he was appointed instructor of historical painting to the 
royal family. He paints exclusively in water-colors, and. excels in pageants and el lival- 
ric subjects. 

COR'BOULD; Henry, 1787-1844; an English artist and one of the most accomplished 
draughtsmen of his time. He devoted a great part of his life to drawing from ancient 
marbles in the British museum and in various private collections. 

COR CAR Oil. See Constellation. 


COR'CHORTJS, a genus* of plants of the natural order tiliaccm, having five sepals, five 
petals, numerous stamens, and a capsule; and containing a number of species, both 
shrubby and herbaceous, natives of .the warm parts of the globe. O. olitorius is widely 
diffused in tropical countries, and is supposed to he a native of Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica. It is an annual, with a smooth, more or less branching stem; varying in height 
from 2 to 14. ft. or upwards, according to soil and climate. It has smooth, stalked, alter- 
nate, oval, or ovato-lanccolate leaves, and small yellow flowers, solitary or in pairs on 
foot-stalks. It is much used as a pot-herb, and is called Jews’ Mallow, from being 
much cultivated by Jews in Syria and other parts of the east. It is still more valuable 
for the fiber of its inner bark, as is also G. eajmtlam, a species very similar, but distin- 
guished by the want of transverse partitions in its capsule. Both are much cultivated 
in India, yielding the greater part of the Jute (q.v.) of commerce, and of the fiber 
employed in making gunny bags (q.v.). V. eapmlaris being extensively cultivated in 
China, is sometimes called Chinese. Hemp. 

The Japanese shrub, now very common in Britain, and still very generally known as 
O. Japonkus, was ranked in this genus when botanists were very i rn perfectly "acquainted 
with it, but belongs to the genus kerria, of the natural order romcm. 
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CORCY'RA. See Corfu, ante. 

CORDAGE, a seaman’s name for the running rigging of a ship, as distinguished from 
the standing rigging. The name is also given to the store of rope kept in reserve. Bee 
Rigging, Rope. 

CORBAY R’ARMANS, Marie Anne Charlotte, known as: Charlotte Corday, was 
b, at Bt. Saturnin in the department of Orne, in 1768. Though descended from a noble 
family, she early imbibed revolutionary principles, but was, horrified at the monstrosi- 
ties of the Jacobins; and her hatred of their acts was intensified by converse with a 
party of proscribed Girondists, who had fled to Normandy. She resolved to rid her 
country of one of the principals of the Jacobin faction, and with that view traveled to 
Paris. Whether to slay Robespierre or Marat, was an open question with her; but while 
she was debating the matter with herself, a demand of the latter fora hundred or two 
hundred thousand more victims for the guillotine, marked him out for her weapon. 
Twice she sought admission to Marat unsuccessfully, but on a third occasion (July 18, 
1798), was admitted on the plea that she had important news from Caen to communi- 
cate. She found Marat in his bath, who, to some statement she 'made* declared that the 
Girondists who had fled to Normandy, some of whom were her own friends, would be 
guillotined in a few days. She no longer hesitated, but plunged her dagger into the 
monster’s heart, who expired with a single groan. She was at once arrested and brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, where she boldly avowed and justified her act. She 
was of course condemned to the guillotine, and the sentence was carried into effect on 
the 17th July, 1798. Her beauty added greatly to the interest which her sanguinary 
heroism inspired. 

CORDELIERS (“ cord- wearers”) was the name applied, in France, to the strictest 
branch of the Franciscan friars, on account of their wearing a girdle of knotted cord. 
At one period, tills order had no less than 284 male and 128 female convents. During 
the revolution, the name was applied to the members of a political club which assembled 
in the chapel of a Franciscan monastery, and exercised (chiefly in Paris, however) great 
influence on the progress of the revolution. It was instituted in 1790. Its leaders were 
men of various opinions, in eluding Dan ton, Hebert, Camille Desmoulins, arid Marat. 
The C. were. generally opposed to the Jacobins (q.v.); but it may he asserted that in 
these two clubs all the great popular movements of the revolution had their origin. In 
the session of the C., May 22, 1793, the insurrection which marked the close of the 
reign of terror was plotted. While the club was at the height of its influence, Camille 
Desmoulins commenced to issue his popular journal, Le Vknx Cordelier . Soon after the 
fall of Danton, the 0. club lost its influence, and was an insignificant affair when it was 
closed by the convention. 

OQRDERIUS, or CORDIER, Matiiurtn, 1478-1564; a native of Normandy; author 
of the (jolloquia. lie was especially fond of teaching children, and taught/ at Paris, 
where John Calvin was one of his scholars. He subsequently taught at Geneva. He 
wrote a number of books for children, one of them (the Cottoqma) passing through 
almost innumerable editions, being used in schools for three centuries after his time."" 

CORD-GRASS, Spartino, a genus of grasses having compound spikes, the spikelets, 
arranged on one side; and having only one perfect "floret, and very unequal glumes. 
One species, 8. strieta , found in muddy salt-marshes on the e. and s.e. coasts of England, 
although remarkable for its extreme stiffness and rigidity of habit, is used for making 
ropes, on account of the toughness of its fiber. 

CORDIA'CEJS, a natural order of exogenous plants, closely allied to ’boragine.ee, from 
winch it differs chiefly in its drupaceous 4 to 8-celled fruit. It consists of trees with 
rough leaves, chiefly natives of the tropics, although some are found in cool parts of 
South America. The fruits called sebesten (q.v.), or sebesten plum, belong to this order, 
and to the genus eordia; which also contains some valuable timber-trees, particularly 
the Spanish elm, prince wood, or bois de chypre of the West Indies (C. r/erascieant/ius). It 
is a (lark-brown wood, faintly striped, tough, elastic, and fine grained. 

CORBILXERAS of CENTRAL AMERICA. The word conlilltra literally signifies a 
chain, and is applied in Spanish America to a chain of mountains. The C. of South 
Amelia are described under Andes. Those of Central America extend from the com- 
mencement of the isthmus of Darien to the n. of Mexico and California, and spread 
themselves, to speak generally, from sea to sea, presenting many diversities, and occupy- 
ing the states of New Granada, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Ban Salvador, 
Guatemala, the Mexican Confederation, and New Mexico. They gradually increase in 
elevation from the isthmus of Panama, where at one point they are only "260 ft. high, 
until, in Mexico, they reach a height of more than 17,000 ft., and form magnificent 
plateaus. 

CORDILLERAS of CENTRAL AMERICA (ante). This section of the great 
mountain chain which stretches, almost without a break, from the Arctic ocean to the 
extreme s. point of South America, is confined to the isthmus of Panama and the small 
states of Central America. In Mexico, the United States, and British America, the mam 
chain is called the Rocky mountains, and the long unbroken line skirting the Pacific 
iroast of South America is known §ts the Andes. The Cordilleras present their lowest 
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elevation in the Panama isthmus, where the summit level (of the Panama railroad) is 
less than 800 ft. ; and there, too, the breadth of the range is least, varying from about 80 
to 70 miles. At another point, there is said to be a pass which is only 150 ft. above tide, 
lit recent years all this region lias been explored with a vie w to the construction of a 
ship canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and recently (Mar., 1880 ) the project has 
received new impetus from the presence in America of M. de Lesseps, the father of the 
Suez canal. The great obstacles to isthmus exploration are the extreme, unhealth ful- 
ness of the climate, the continuous fall of rain, and the impenetrability of the tropical 
vegetation. Towards the Pacific, the slope of the mountains is abrupt and steep; 
towards the Atlantic it is more gradual. On what is known as the Nicaragua route, in 
the state of that name, the Ban Juan river finds its way through the e. branch of the 
mountains to Nicaragua lake, and that lake reaches within 12 m. of the Pacific; but on 
that harrow strip tliere runs a belt of the Cordilleras quite too formidable for canal 
engineering. Extinct and active volcanoes are common in these mountains, more 
especially in the e. range. Between these e. and w. ranges is a central basin about 800 
by 150 m., comprising nearly the whole of the state of Nicaragua, and embracing much 
grand and beautif ul scenery. From the waters, and near the shores of lake Nicaragua, 
rise enormous volcanoes, their sides rent with fissures and black with lava. Smoke and 
flame come from some of these volcanoes, but lava is seldom seen. The Cordilleras 
exhibit about the same scenery in the states of Honduras, San Salvador, and Guatemala. 
There are five volcanoes in Ban Salvador, and six in Guatemala; one of the latter, 14,000 
ft. high, throws up water only. /Silver and copper ores are found, and tliere is great 
abundance of red cedar, rosewood, mahogany, India rubber, boxwood, vanilla, cochineal, 
etc. The temperature in the interior is seldom excessive. Going towards Mexico, the 
height of the ranges decreases, and at the isthmus of Tehuantepec the highest pass 
between the oceans is in one place only 700 feet. Further north, the mountains spread 
out and form the great tableland of Mexico, with here and there isolated summits, some 
of which are actively volcanic, and many of which rise to very great heights. 

COE'BON, in military operations, is a line of sentries inclosing or guarding any par- 
ticular space of ground, to prevent the passage of persons other than those belonging to 
the army. The sentries are placed within sight of each other. If intended to guard 
against contagious diseases, it is called a G. samtaire. 

CORDON BLEU; knights of the ancient order (in France) of the Saint Esprit, or Holy 
Ghost, were so called because the jewel of the order was suspended ou a blue ribbon. 
In late times, the term was degraded to mean a first-rate cook. The “cordon grand” 
is any member of the legion of honor, tlieir decorations being suspended by a broad (or 
grand) ribbon. 

COR'DOYA, a province in s. Spain on both sides of the Guadalquivir, intefsectcd 
by railroads that connect with the ports of Cadiz and Malaga, and the railroad system 
northward; 4,159 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 883,053. The land is fairly productive, and wine, 
oil, hemp, flax, honey, etc., are the products. Excellent horses and mules are raised, 
and there are mines of silver, copper, iron, lead, and coal. The chief town is the 
ancient city of Cordova. 

CORDOVA, the capital of a state of the same name in the Argentine Confederation 
(q.v.), is situated on the Rio Primero, a tributary of the Parana, in lafc, 81" 26' s., and 
long. 68° 55' west. It was founded by the conquerors of Tucuman in 1578. It has a 
cathedral and several churches, with a pop. of 28,523. The state of which C. is capital 
is situated near the center of the confederation, and contains about 57,275 sq.m., with a 
pop., in 1889, of 210,508, who occupy chiefly its western section. Cattle, sheep, and 
goats are numerous; and the soil is much fitter for maize and fruits than for wheat. 
The surface is mostly mountainous; and the ranges, which here and there are 2,500 ft. 
above the sea, are interspersed with barren flats of stone and sand. 

COR DOVA, or Cob'doba, a city of Spain, capital of the province of Cordova, is situ- 
ated in the midst of olives and palm-trees on. the Guadalquivir, here crossed by a stone 
bridge of 16 arches, constructed by the Moors. Lat. 37' 52' n., long. 4° 49' west. Its 
old Moorish walls and convent-crowned hill in the background give it quite an oriental 
aspect; but Us beauty, like most oriental beauty, is merely external; inside, its streets 
are narrow, dark, and dirty, with a general appearance of decay. Many gardens are 
inclosed within the walls. Among the principal buildings is the cathedral/ formerly a 
Mohammedan mosque, an immense structure dating from the 8th c., and generally 
regarded as the finest type of a Moslem temple in Europe. Internally, its columns, 
composed of various-colored marble, jasper, and porphyry, form a perfect grove, there 
being still some 850 remaining, though at one time there were about half as many more. 
The bishop’s palace, an old residence of the Moorish kings now used as stables, and 
several of the churches and convents, are also noteworthy. C. was at one time cele- 
brated for its manufacture of Cordovan (q.v.), but that has now greatly declined. Its 
silversmiths? and filigree workers have still a good reputation; and there are manufac- 
tures of paper, silken fabrics, hats, etc. Its inhabitants arc proud, above even the pride 
of Spaniards. Pop, 42,900. C. is a very ancient place, having been founded by the 
Romans as Corduba, 152 B.c. Csesar, 45 b.c., put 22,000 of its inhabitants to death for 
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Bee Journeys in North China, by Bev. A. Williamson (1870); Ilmtoire de VEglise d® 
Cork, par Glx. Daiiet, Missionaire Apostolique (Paris, 1874). 

CORK A {ante), native name CHO-SEN (Morning Calm). The name Corea comes 
from that of the ancient province Koria or Kokorai. The French call it Cofee. It was 
first colonized by Kishi (Chinese, Ki Tsze), a Chinese courtier and reputed author of part 
of the Shu-Kiug, the classic edited later by Confucius. Kishi introduced the elements 
of the civilization of ancient China into the peninsula, which he named Cho-sen. The 
early history of Corea is known through the Chinese and Japanese annuls, the latter 
being very full, while many works on Corea exist in Japan. The ancient boundaries of 
Corea far exceeded their present limits. From a little before the Christian era, until the 
10th c., the peninsula was divided into the three kingdoms of Bhinra (or Shiraki), Korai (or 
Komar), and Hiaksai (or Kudara); or in Chinese, Sink), Kaoli, and Peisi. Though civil 
war was almost constant between the three states, with occasional wars with or inva- 
sions from China, and much help or conquest from Japan, yet in spite of war, the arts 
flourished, and it was through Corea; and not from China directly, that Japan received 
those elements of her civilization which are of Chinese origin. Corea sent to Japan many 
scholars, artists, and men of Skill in every trade and profession, and the basis of nearly 
every order of arts or handicrafts in Japan is Corean. The most noted ancient invasion 
of the Japanese is that of the empress, Jingut Kogu, in the 3d century. Pusan (q.v.), 
on the e. coast, has been held by the Japanese from very ancient times. In the 10th 
c., Shima obtained supremacy in the penisula, and united Corea was then named Kori 
(Jap. Korai). In 1281 a.ix, the Mongols invaded Corea, and in 1256, reduced it to vassal- 
age, after a bloody resistance, tlie Corean king going in person to the court of the con- 
queror of continents to do homage. Anxious to humble Japan, Ivhublai Khan made 
Corea his base of operations for his expedition in 1278 which failed, and in 1281 for Ids 
mighty arinada of 8,500 war junks, and 180,000 Tartars, Corean s, and Chinese. Of his 
vast fleet and host, few escaped the storm and the arrows of the Japanese. The Korai 
dynasty came to an end in the 14th c., the Corean king refusing or neglecting to pay 
tribute to the Ming emperors of China. A Chinese army was sent against Corea, and 
the Corea gen. Seikei dethroned the king, and, being made sovereign by the army, 
made offers of homage to the Chinese emperor, and received investiture as Cho-sen -o (king 
of Cho-sen), the ancient name of the country having been restored. This was in 1892. 
Tlie dynasty thus established, rules Corea to-day. In 1597, Hideyoshi (Taiko Sama) 
having unified all Japan, resolved on the invasion of China through Corea, and sent 
word to the latter to resume in full form her ancient relation as tributary vassal. Corea 
having insultingly refused, Hideyoshi dispatched an army of 160,000 Japanese veterans, 
under'eommand of his generals Konislii and Kato, to invade Corea. Bo well organized 
and equipped was the advance detachment, that within three weeks after their landing 
at Fusan, they had reduced the castles along the line of march and were in the Seoul, or 
capital (see Seoul). Pushing northward to Ping Yang, this city was occupied, and the 
army of Konishi was reinforced by the other corps which had overrun the seven other 
provinces of the peninsula. A Chinese army of 40,000 men now entered Cornu the first 
battle between the allies and invaders being fought at Ping Yang (q.v.). Falling back 
on Seoul, the Japanese fortified it, but massing their forces, left their intrench meats and 
gave battle to t.he allies. In the hard-fought battle which ensued, ten thousand men 
were said to have fallen. Diplomacy at Pekin and Kioto, and in Corea, checked hos- 
tilities for a time; but the war was" renewed with flesh vigor. Several severe naval 
battles on a large scale were fought; on land the castle of Nangan, one of the strongest 
fortresses in the kingdom, was taken by the Japanese, the Chinese commander slain, 
and 8,726 heads of Chinamen and Coreans were cut off and made into a trophy. The 
final pivot of the war was at Urusan castle, a few miles n. of Fusan. During the 
siege, which lasted one year, the large Japanese garrison was reduced by the straits of 
hunger to eat human flesh. Being relieved, n great pitched battle fought near the castle 
resulted in bloody defeat of the Chinese and Coreans. The death of Hideyoshi occur- 
ring soon after, the Japanese armies were withdrawn, and peace was made on the basis 
of Corea’s tributary vassalage to Japan. In 1636, the Manchu Tartars invaded Corea, 
the king receiving investiture from the Manchu, who soon afterwards entered China, 
and established the present dynasty on the throne of China. Under every form 
of national government, and of foreign conquest, Corea has remained tributary to 
China, and until 1876 to Japan, her geographical position unfortunately rendering 
her vulnerable to every invasion from e. or w., and making her like grist between 
two great rival nations as millstones. No seeds of Christianity were left by the 
Japanese army, though Konishi’s division was largely composed of converts of the Jesuit 
missionaries in Japan; nor by the crew of the Dutch ship Bporwehr shipwrecked of 
Quelpacrf island in 1653, and detained as prisoners in Corea until 1667, when they 
escaped, Hamel, the supercargo, writing an account of their adventures. Christianity 
began in 1777. Piek-i, a young Corean scholar in a coterie of learned men, having found 
some books on Christian doctrines, composed in Chinese by the Jesuits at Pekin, 
brought into Corea by a member of the embassy, began the practice of the Christian life, 
and the propagation" of the new ideas. The native Christians increasing, ignorantly 
formed a hierarchy among themselves, but abandoned it as greater knowledge showed 
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them their error. In 1794, the first Chinese priest, and in 1S36, the first European mis- 
sionary, M. Maihanh had. penetrated Corea. Persecution marked the history of the 
church fr5m the very first, but with intervals of quiet. Down to 1806, after twenty years of 
uninterrupted labor, and eighty years of Corean Christianity, four bishops amf nineteen 
priests, all except four being Frenchmen, had entered Corea. Of these, fourteen suf- 
fered death at the hands of the government, and four died of toil or disease. Nine 
having been put to death at once, in 1800, the French admiral, Roze, with seven ships 
and 1000 men, captured Kang Hoa city (q.v ), but suffered repulse while attacking a 
fortified monastery, and the badly-planned expedition failed. In Aug., I860, the Ameri- 
can schooner General Sherman, with a cargo of cotton goods, 'glass, tin plate, etc, , and 
heavily armed, left Cliifu, China, on a trading or semi-piratical .expedition, to Corea. 
She had on board 19 Malay and Chinese sailors, and five foreigners, viz. : Mr. Wm. B. 
Preston, owner, and the captain and mate, Americans; Mr. Hogarth, supercargo, and 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas, Englishman. The latter, though warned of the character of the 
cruise, went on board as interpreter and to improve his knowledge of the Corean lan- 
guage. Arriving in Ping Yang river, they made their way up to the city. What further 
befell them is not fully known, but the Coreans most probably mistaking the foreigners 
for their late enemies, Frenchmen, and being* provoked into a quarrel, attacked and 
killed them all. To obtain redress, the U. 8 . 8 . Wachuset, com. R. W. Shufeldt, arid 
the U. 8. S, 8. Shenandoah , com. J. C. Febiger, were dispatched in 1867 to the w. 
coast of Corea, but no satisfaction being obtained, the United States government deter* 
mined on sending an expedition to the Corean capital. The American fleet under commo- 
dore John Rodgers sailed from Nagasaki, Japan, May 16, 1870, reaching the French anchor- 
age off Kang Hoa on the 23d. The fleet consisted of the Colorado , Alaska , Benecia y 
Monoeaey , and Palos , the force numbering about 1000 men, and having on board F. 
F. Low, U. 8. minister to China, who was, if possible, to make a treaty with Corea. 
Negotiations were soon opened; but with unseemly haste, and without right or warrant, 
four armed steam launches acting as “surveying boats” were sent up the Hang river, 
together with the Monoeaey and Palos. The Coreans, resenting this armed invasion of 
'their territory, fired on the Americans, who returned the fire with their heavy guns. 
June 10, a further expedition of 2 gunboats, the 4 steam-launches, and 759 men, were 
sent up the river to capture all the forts. Within 48 hours, the landing force and the gum 
boats co-operating, five forts were captured and dismantled, 50 flags and 481 pieces of 
artillery were taken, and probably 400 Coreans slain ; the American loss being less than 
15 wounded and 3 killed, among the latter the gallant lieut. McKee. The Corean gov- 
eminent refusing to open negotiations, the American commodore discharged his prison- 
ers and returned to .Shanghai, China. Though England, Russia, France, Germany, an T 
the United States had failed to open Corea, the Japanese, after far greater prepara- 
tions and equipments, resolved to succeed or go to war. The immediate cause of their 
action, was the firing by a Corean fort upon one of their gun-boats, the Uny o Kan, Sept. 
19, 1875. The Japanese having landed for water, and being in uniform similar to that 
of American sailors, were probably mistaken by the Coreans for the latter, the place 
being the scene of the fight with the Americans in 1871. The mikado sent Arinori Mori 
(see Mori, A.) to Pekin to obtain from China a declaration of neutrality. Receiving 
from the Chinese a written disclaimer of all authority over Corea, the Japanese govern- 
ment dispatched a fleet and force to Corea, under gen. Ivuroda, intrusting the diplo- 
matic action to Inouye (q.v.). Imitating, even to minutest details, the policy and 
example of the American commodore Perry in dealing with Japan in 1854, Kurocla and 
Inouye gained a like “ brain -victory,” and a treaty of amity and commerce was signed 
Feb. *27, 1876. Under the provisions of this treaty, a Corean embassy visited Tokio in 
1877, and the port of Geusan (q.v.) with Fusan was opened to Japanese residence and 
trade, In addition to the few Coreans residing in Japan and China, 5,000 live in Russian 
Manchuria, chiefly in settlements along the Tumen river, where they are instructed by 
Russian teachers and missionaries, ft is now proved by linguists that the Corean and 
Japanese, languages have a very close affinity, the Corean '.being" probably the parent stock. 
Bee A Comparative Study of ''ike Japanese and Korean Languages , by W. G. Aston, in 
journal of the royal Asiatic society of Great Britain, Aug., 1879. Education in Corea is 
based on the Chinese classics. For the best map of Corea see in Dal let, and that pub- 
lished by the Japanese war department, size oft. by 4. See Klaproth, SanKokfTsou 
Ran To Sets; Basil Hall’s A Voyage to the West Coast of Corea; The Corean Martyrs; 
Grinnel’s journey, American Geographical Society's journal, 1870-71; Dal let’s Hidoire tU 
LKUsede Corse , Corean Primer, and W. E. Griffis’s Corea , soon to be issued. 

COBEG' CFO'S, a genus of fishes of the family salmonidm , having the first dorsal fm 
further forward than the ventrals, and higher than it is long, the scales large, the teeth 
either minute or wanting. The species are numerous, and some of them inhabit the 
sea,- others fresh-water. To this genus belong the gwyniad of the lakes of Wales and 
Cumberland, the powan of Loch Lomond, the pollan of the lakes of Ireland, etc. From 
their herring-like appearance, the gwyniad and powan are often called fresh-water her- 
ring. Some of the species found in the lakes and rivers of North America are also 
known as herring salmon; but a more valuable species, regarded as one of the finest of 
all fish, is the White Fish (C. sdpidtts or alhus) of North America. Other species are 
found in the rivers and lakes of Europe, even to the North cape, in those of Siberia, etc* 
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COEEL'LI, Arcangelo, surnamed UDmino , an Italian musical composer, was b. at 
Fusignano in the Bolognese, in 1653. He studied counterpoint with. Matteo SiiBonelli, 
and the violin with Bassmi. In 1672, lie visited Paris, and in 1680, Germany* where he 
was well received. ' In the- following year- lie returned 'to Italy, and fixed his abode at 
Rome, where, in 1683, he published his Twelve Sonatas for Two Violins and a Bask, In 
1685, appeared another set, bearing the title of Balk ft i da Camera. A third and fourth 
set were published at Bologna in 1690 and 1694. In 1700, appeared his sonatas for vio- 
lin and bass, or harpsichord. This work is one of C.’s masterpieces, and has placed 
liim in the first rank of instrumental composers. C.’s greatest effort was his Concern 
Grossi, which appeared only six weeks before his death. The style of C. is one of the 
very best, and his works continue to the present day models of classical study in instru- 
mental music. 

# ■ 

COBEHTYtf', a river of Guiana in South America, rises in hit. l°n., having its bead- 
waters 25 m. to the e. of those of the Essequibo. With a generally nortlierly course, it 
separates the Dutch and British portions of the country; and at its month, In Lit. 6 5 n. 
and long. 57° \v., it forms an estuary of 25 m. in width. It is navigable for boats about 
150 m. upwards, measured by its windings; and at a point still higher, where further 
exploration was impeded by a. series of cataracts, it was found to be 900 yards across. 
The O. is one of the streams by which Guiana possesses comparatively easy means of 
communication with the basin of the Amazon on the one side, and that of the Orinoco 
on the other. 


COB'FTJ, the most northerly of the Ionian islands (q.v.), in lat 38° 40' to 39° 40' m, long. 
19“ 10' to 20° east. It lias a length of about 38 m., with a breadth varying from 3 or 4 to 
20 miles. Area, 227 sq. miles. Pop, ’71, 72,406. Like the rest of the" Ionian islands, 
it is mountainous, and the mountains are generally naked and thy. the highest summit, 
Pnndokrntora, being* between 3.000 and 4,000 ft. above the sea. The valleys, however, 
are very fertile, and yield olive-oil, wine, honey, oranges, figs, etc. Balt* is also pro- 
duced in some quantity. The climate is generally mild and healthy. The principal 
town, Corfu, underwent great improvements during the British protectorate, and is copi- 
ously supplied with water. It is situated on an elevation, has some gt>nd streets ami a 
fine esplanade. The town, with about 25,000 inhabitants and a considerable trade, is 
the seat of an archbishop of the Greek church, and of a Latin bishop. The principal 
institutions are the penitentiary, the lunatic asylum, the infirmary, foundling ‘hospital, 
etc. The university, founded by lord Guildford in 1823, now represented by "a lytvum, 
was suppressed when (in 1864) the Ionian islands wen* incorporated with the kingdom 
of Greece. At the incorporation it was stipulated that Corfu and Paxo were to enjoy 
perpetual neutrality. The language spoken is considered the softest of the modern 
Greek dialects. — The ancient name of the island of C. was CoreJ/m. It is said to have 
been occupied first by the Plueacians, and then by the Liburniaus; but the accounts of 
it are somewhat mythical until its settlement by the Corinthians about 731 me., and 
through its commerce it soon after acquired a considerable importance. It soon quar- 
reled with the mother-country, and after many vicissitudes of fortune, passed under 
the dominion of the Romans about 229 b.c. 


COEIiDTDEXi, Corim drum sativum, an annual plant, of the natural order vmbelVfern % 
with branching stem, 1 to 2 ft. high, the lower halves blpinnate, the upper leaves more 
compound, and globose fruit. It Is a native of the s. of Europe and of the east, and has 
long been cultivated for the sake of its fruit; and has thus become naturalized in some 
parts of England, although its fruit (C. seed) is much less used in Britain than in Ger- 
many^ and some other European countries. The whole plant, when fresh, has a very 
offensive smell, but the ripe and perfectly dry fruit has an agreeable aromatic smell and 
a sweetish aromatic taste. It is useddn medicine as a carminative, and as a corrective 
of certain purgatives; also in domestic economy as an aromatic, being very often mixed 
with bread in then, of Europe; spirituous liquors are flavored with it; and confectioners 
cover it with sugar, to make a well-known kind of comfit. In the s. of England, it h 
common to sow C. and caraway together, the C. yielding a crop in the first year, and 
the caraway in years following. O. delights in a rich soil, and is much cultivated and 
used in India. 




COREOP'SIS, a herbaceous plant of the order composite, popularly known as tick- 
seed, the fruit being in the shape of a small bug. It is sometimes raised in gardens 
for the sake of its flowers, which are yellow with a purple center. 


COBFE CASTLE, a village in the middle of Purbeck isle or peninsula., in the s. of 
Dorsetshire, 24 m. e.s.e. of Dorchester. In the vicinity arc stone and marble quarries, 
and day-works for the potteries. Pop. of parish (1871), 1806. A castle, giving its name 
to the village, stands on a neighboring hill. It seems to have been founded in the 10th 
c., and was long one of the strongest fortresses in the kingdom. Here king Edward the 
martyr was murdered by his step-mother, Elf rida, about 980, and king Jo mi, during his 
disputes ■with his barons, kept his regalia here for safely. Here also, in 16-12, lady 
Bankes defended the castle for six weeks against Charles I. It was dismantled by 
Fairfax in 1645. 
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Ancient C. was surrounded by walls which included the Acrocorinthus, and. had two 
harbors — Leeherum , on the Crisaean- bay (now the gulf of Lepanto), opening into tho 
Adriatic; and Cenchreae, on the Saronic gulf (now the gulf of Athens), opening into 
theuEgeah, The former was connected with the city by two parallel, walls, Tho vast 
wealth of its merchants was the bane of Corinth. It became notorious as : the most 1 men- 
tions city in all Greece, and was the favorite resort of courtezans. The patron goddess 
of the city was Aphrodite, in whose temple, on the Acrocorinthus, were kept more than 
a thousand “ sacred female slaves” (Jii&rodoidoi ) for the use o! strangers. C\, however, 
has better claims to remembrance. The art of painting is said to have been invented 
here, and at the time of its capture by the Romans, if possessed some of the finest pic- 
tures in Greece. Among these was the picture of Bacchus, by Aristides, for which 
Attains offered 000,000 sesterces. Architecture, statuary, and bronze-work also flour- 
ished, and earlier, during the reign of Periander, poetry was cultivated, Arion having 
either invented or improved the dithyramb in Corinth. Afterwards, however, no atten- 
tion was paid to literature by the inhabitants, and it has been noticed that “ among the 
illustrious w riters of Greece not a single Corinthian appears. ” 

CORINTH, Gulf of, or Gulf of Lkpan'to. An arm of the Mediterranean extend- 
ing from w. to e. through the center of Greece, from the Ionian to within about 5 m. 
of the JOgean sea, thus almost dividing the kingdom into two parts, the Morea forming 
the southern portion. Its greatest length is about 75 m., with an average breadth of 15 
miles;. The outline of the coast is exceedingly varied, and the scenery is every w here, as 
attractive as it is rich in contrast. The narrow neck of land, separating the gulfs of C, 
and Bgina, and uniting the Morea to Attica, is called' the Isthmus of Corinth. It is varir 
ously estimated, according as it is measured from different points, at from 10 to 20 m. 
in length, and its breadth varies from 4 to 8 miles. The project of cutting through this 
isthmus, in order to unite the Ionian and /Egean seas, was one early entertained, and 
attempted to be carried out by Nero without success. To protect the Morea from land 
attack, however, a strong wall, flanked with towers, was built across the isthmus, and 
traces of it may still he seen, as well as of other remains of antiquity. The celebrated 
isthmian games were contested upon this tract. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER. See Column. 

CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES to THU, were written by St. Paul, 57 or 58 A.p. # The 
first was composed at Ephesus; the second, according to general opinion, at Philippi, 
but this is doubtful. The genuineness of both is all but universally recognized. From 
the contents of 1 Cor., chap. 5, verse 9, it has been concluded by many theologians that 
Paul must have written a previous epistle, now lost. 

CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES to the (ante). From a passage in what is now named 
the first epistle — “ I wrote to you in the epistle” — many have inferred that an earlier 
letter had been sent by the apostle to the church of Corinth. The weight of evidence, 
however, is against that opinion. The genuineness of the first epistle has never been 
doubted, and it is attested by the earliest and most abundant proof. The most probable 
date assigned to it is a.ix 54. Il was occasioned by the divisions, immoralities, and dis- 
orders which, the apostle had heard, were existing 'in the church; and by the. request of 
the church for instruction and advice. The epistle, therefore, naturally consists of two 
parts: the first applying remedies, and the second answering questions. 

In the first part, the apostle expresses pleasure and thankfulness, in view of the 
abundant spiritual gifts which the Corinthian Christians had received. (1.) lie then pro- 
ceeds to rebuke their divisions, and to give the reasons why they and ail ( bri.dhma 
should be united in Christ and among themselves. (2.) He condemxis sharply the immo- 
rality which some of them practiced, and the indifference to it which many of them 
showed. Both the crime and the Insensibility to its guilt had their origin in the corrup- 
tion universal among the Gentiles, and so developed at Corinth that “to Corinth maize” 
was a synonym for licentiousness, and that all who had any remnant of prudence or of 
shame felt that Corinth was no place for them. Hence it followed that even true con- 
verts began their new life in an atmosphere of which we can have only the faintest idea, 
now that the Gospel has been waging war against corruption for 3800 years. 

In the second part, the questions submitted by the church are answered. They had 
reference (1) to marriage and celibacy; (2) to the 'lawfulness of eating meats .sacrificed 
to idols; («) to the decorum of manner proper for both men and women in religious 
assemblies; (4) to the impropriety in their observance of the Lord’s supper, which/ like 
the immorality already spoken of, was the effect of tlieir birth and training amidst the 
disgraceful practices of idolatrous festivity; (5) to unbelief in the resurrection of -the 
dead; and (6) to the estimate in which spiritual gifts should be held. On all these points, 
principles are announced and arguments enforced which, while meeting the difficulties 
and errors then prevalent, have also a general application. At the close of the epistle, 
directions are given for contributions, and salutations are sent to the members of the 
church. 

The genuineness of the second epistle has been as generally admitted as that of the 
first; ami it is equally well attested by both external and internal proofs. It was writ- 
ten soon after the first, as a sequel to it, and probably from Philippi. Having been 
Wormed by Titus of the effects produced by his reproofs .and instructions, Paul was 



comforted and encouraged, yet saw that the reformation had been only partial. Many 
of the Corinthians had amended their lives; many were deeply penitent; a grievously 
offending member of the church had been expelled, and renewed respect fpr the apostle 
had been shown. Some, however, still under the influence of false teachers, denied the 
divine authority of the apostle’s ministry, and endeavored to turn his letter against him- 
self. They charged him with vacillation of purpose, with severity, with vainglory, and 
even urged against him personal infirmity as an offset to official power. The second 
epistle was written to meet these circumstances of the church. In it the apostle 
(1) answers the charge of vacillation, affirming that his delay in visiting idem had been 
caused by the persecution to which he had been subjected, and by his desire to afford 
them longer time for perfecting the reformation which they had begun. (2) He assures 
them that, so far from having been tyrannical or severe in his discipline, lie earnestly 
desired the welfare both of the church and of the particular offender, and that as 
the good effect of the sentence of excommunication had been manifested, lie hoped that 
it would no longer be enforced. (8) He ascribes the great success of his ministry alto- 
gether to the power and grace of God. He acknowledges his own personal -un worthi- 
ness and weakness, but appeals confidently to the abundant testimony which God had 
given to his work in preaching the gospel and establishing the church. Nowhere had 
this divine support been more triumphantly displayed than among the Corinthians 
themselves; and it would continue to be given, however contumacious any of them 
might be. (4) He renews his affectionate exhortations to a holy and beneficent life. 

CORXOLAN'XTS, Caius or CNiEUS Marcius, a Roman patrician, surnamed, according 
to the half-fabulous legend, 0., on account of his capture of the town of Corioli, belong- 
ing to the Volsei (498 b.c.). Of a proud and haughty spirit, lie was strongly opposed to 
the plebeians, whom he looked upon as the “enemies” of his order; and on one occa- 
sion, during a time of famine, he argued in the senate against a gratuitous distri- 
bution of the corn which had arrived from Sicily, and insisted that the plebeian 
tribunes, lately instituted, should first be discharged from office. For this he was 
impeached and banished. He took refuge among the Yolscians, whom he aided in 
their war with the Romans. His victories at the head of his Volscian troops alarmed the 
Romans, who, on his approach to their city, sent a variety of deputations to plead with 
him. He was deaf to every entreaty. At last, the noblest matrons of Rome, headed by 
his old mother and liis wife, Volumnia, leading her two children, came to his tent. His 
burning desire to be revenged on those who had dishonored him was cooled by the tears 
of his relatives, and lie led back the Volsei to their own territories, where' he lived to an 
advanced age. Shakespeare has written a play on the subject, in which the character 
of <J. is conceived in the grandest and most aristocratic style. 

COIIIP 'PUS, Flavius Cresconius, a native of Africa, supposed to have lived in 
the 6th c. ; author of a panegyric on Justin the younger, Byzantine emperor from 565 to 
578 a d. Corippus was also the author of Johannu, a poem celebrating the exploits of 
a proconsul of that name in Africa in Justinian’s time. 

CORK (Span. corcJio , from Lat. cortex) is the unusually developed epiphlmim (see Bark) 
of tne bark of the cork-tree or cork-oak (guercus suher), the alcornoque of the Spaniards, 
a species of oak (q.v.), a native of the s. of Europe and n. of Africa. Spain and Portugal 
chiefly supply the world with C., and in these countries the tree is often planted for the 
sake of the cork. The cork-tree is not of great size, generally 20 to 40 ft. high, much 
branched, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves, which are sometimes entire and sometimes 
sharply serrated. The acorns are eatable, and resemble chestnuts in taste. The bark in 
trees or branches from three to five years old acquires a fungous appearance, new layers of 
cellular tissue being formed, and the outer parts cracking from distension, until they are 
finally thrown off in large flakes, when a new formation of the same kind takes place. 
C. intended for the market is generally stripped off a year or two before it would natu- 
rally come away, and the process is repeated at intervals of six or eight years. The 
bark of young trees and branches is either useless or of very inferior quality; it is only 
after the third peeling, that good C. is produced. The removal of the 0 , being not the 
removal of the whole bark, but only of external layers of spongy cellular tissue, all or 
greater part of which lias ceased to have any true vitality, and has become an incum- 
brance to the tree, is so far from being injurious, that, when done with proper care, it 
rather promotes the health of the tree, which continues to yield crops of C. for almost 
150 years. In stripping off the C., longitudinal and transverse incisions are made to 
the proper depth, and each piece is then cut away from the tree bv a curved knife with 
two handles. The pieces are soaked in water, pressed flat, dined, and superficially 
charred, to remove decayed parts and conceal blemishes, before they are packed in bales 
for the market. Besides the use of C. for stopping bottles, casks, etc,, it is much used, 
on account of its lightness, for floats of nets, swimming-belts, etc. ; and on account of 
its impermeability to water, and its being a slow conductor of heat, inner soles of shoes 
are made of it. All these uses are mentioned by Pliny; but the general employment of 
corks for glass bottles appears to date only from the 15th century. The Spanish black 
used by painters is made by burning C. in close vessels, and the parings of C. are care- 
fully Icept by cork cutters for this purpose. There are many other applications of this 
valuable substance in the arts, which cannot here be detailed. 
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The 0. tree Is occasionally planted in the s. of England, but the climate is not 
sufficiently warm. 

The wood of some trees possesses the cellular sponginess, lightness, and elasticity of 
€. in such a degree as to be sometimes substituted for it in many of its uses, as that of 
the anona palustris ..(corkwood, or alligator apple) in the West indies, etc. 

Cokk-cuttxno. The bark, after being cut into square pieces or sheets, is pressed, to 
remove its natural curvature and flatten it. If it is found that simple pressure 1ms not 
flattened it sufficiently, it is heated on the convex side, and the contraction thus pro- 
duced straightens it. It is then cut into slips, and these slips into squares, according 
to the required size of the corks. These are rounded by the cork-cutter by means of a 
broad sharp knife; the cork is held in the left hand, and rested against a block of wood, 
and the knife pushed forward, and at the same time its edge is made to describe a cir- 
cular curve by a skillful turn of the wrist. The knife requires continual sharpening; 
the workman has a board before him on which the knife is rubbed on each side after 
every cut. 

Many attempts have been made to cut corks by machinery. A patent cork-cutting 
company was established a few years since, hut it failed. The chief difficulty in applying 
machines to this purpose arises from the necessity of continually sharpening the knife 
or cutters, for it is a curious fact, that so soft a substance as cork blunts the tools used 
in cutting it far more rapidly than do the hardest or toughest of metals. A cork-cutter’s 
knife requires sharpening every second, while the tool that is used for planing, turning, 
or boring steel will work continously for hours without sharpening. In most of the 
machines, the corks, after being cut into squares of the required length, are made to 
revolve on grasping spindles; and cutters of various forms, such as revolving cutter- 
wheels, hollow cones with internal cutters, reciprocating blades, toothed cutters, etc., 
are brought to bear upon the revolving cork. 

CORK, a maritime co. in Munster, the soutlrmost and largest of the Irish counties. 
It is bounded on the n. by Limerick, e. by Tipperary and Waterford, s. by the Atlantic, 
w. by Kerry. Greatest length from e. to w., 110 m.; greatest breadth, 70; average, 84. 
Area, 1,849,688 acres, of which 430,541 were under tillage in 1816. 0. is hilly, with 
great variety of surface. The w. part is rocky, mountainous, wild and boggy; thee, 
and s. , rich, fertile, and picturesque. The ranges run e. and w., except the Boghra 
mountains, between the Lee and Blackwater. The coast is bold and rocky, and from 
its indentations, 250 m. long; the bays, which run 8 to 25 m. inland, admitting large 
vessels. The chief bays are Bantry, Dmimanus, Clonakiity, Kinsale, Cork harbor, 
and Youghal. There are many isles off the coast, the chief being Whiddy (in Bantry 
bay), Bear, Innissherkin, Great island, and Cape Clear, which lies in la t . f>l 25' n. and 
long. 9° 30' w., and, with the exception of a rock 4 m. to the s.s.w., is the southmost 
point in Ireland. In the w , C. is divided from Kerry by a range of Silurian clay-slate, 
running n.e. and n., the chief points being 1200 to 2,200 ft, high. This range sends 
offshoots to the e., which divide the county into the parallel basins of the three chief 
rivers of C., the Blackwater, Lee and Bandon ; the lower parts of these basins are well 
cultivated and productive. The basins of the Lee and Bandon consist of red and yellow 
Devonian sandstone, with some beds of lower carboniferous limestone. This limestone, 
as in other parts of Ireland, forms the largest lowland tracts and valleys of the county. 
The Blackwater basin also consists of Devonian strata, but with more limestone. Part 
of the Munster coal-field occupies 400 sq.m, in the n.w. of the county, with a cold, 
stiff, moory soil over it The river-beds generally mark the limestone tracts. C. has 
many small lakes in the west. One of these lies "tit the source of the Lee, amid wild, 
picturesque scenery, with the ruins of a chapel on an islet frequented by pilgrims. 
The chief mineral productions are coal and iron, copper (the mines of which are the 
richest in Ireland), limestone, fine dark-gray and also red marble rich in fossil shells, 
fullers’ earth, brick-clay, marl. There is a thermal magnesian spring at Mallow. The 
climate is moist, but genial. The soils are calcareous, loamy, and moory. The dairies 
are extensive, and C, butter stands in high estimation. The cattle are small in size, but 
yield large quantities of milk. Of the land under crops in 1876, 18,048 acres were under 
wheat, 117,832 acres under oats, 21,950 acres under barley, here, and rye, 71,958 acres 
under potatoes, 89,528 acres under turnips, 15,720 acres under other given crops, and 
145,370 acres under meadow and clover. The live-stock in the same year consisted of 
53,425 horses and mules, 9,312 asses, 365,729 cattle, 322,349 sheep, 170*048 pigs, 25,102 
goats, and 1,135,937 head of poultry. The chief manufactures are linen, whisky, porter; 
and the chief exports provisions. Pop. ’41, 854,118; ’51, 658,180; 71, 517,076. O. co. 
returns eight members in all to parliament— two for the county, two for C. city, 
and one each for Bandon, Mallow, Kinsale, and Youghal. At the end of 1875 
there were 100,705 pupils attending the national schools in O., of whom 95,769 were 
Homan Catholic, 4,194 Protestant Episcopal, and 329 Presbyterian.’ The antiquities of 
C. are stone circles and altars, two round towers, circular earthworks or raths; many 
ruins of abbeys and churches, chiefly built by descendants of the English invaders under 
Henry II., and many ancient castles" or square towers of great historical interest. 

€QBK, a city and pari, borough of Ireland, capital of the county of the same name, 
and a county in itself, on the Lee, 11 m. above its discharge into the sea, stands in the 
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single membrane with the other toes; and also characterized by a bare dilatable mem- 
brane beneath the lower mandible, extending to the upper part of the throat, but nos 
forming a great sac on the throat, as in the pelicans; a compressed bill, rounded above, 
and with a strong hook at the point of the upper mandible; the nostrils linear, and 
seemingly impervious to air; the claw of the middle toe serrated, apparently in order 
that it may be used in trimming the plumage; the wings of moderate length; the tail- 
feathers stiff and rigid, and used to aid in walking or climbing. The species are dis- 
tributed over the coasts of most parts of the world, some of them occasionally ascend- 
ing rivers in pursuit of fish, on which all of them exclusively live, and even visiting 
inland lakes. They are proverbial for their excessive voracity. They do not take their 
prey by diving when on wing, but pursue it by swimming and diving, using their wings 
in progress under water, and descend to a wonderful depth; the smaller of the two Brit- 
ish species has been caught in a crab-pot fastened 120 ft. under water. When the prey 
has been caught in a manner inconvenient for swallowing, they toss it in the. air, and 
adroitly catch it as it descends. Some of the species frequent high rocks, others low 
islands, on which they make rude nests, chiefly of sea-weed ; some perch and even build 
their nests on mangroves and other trees. Their eggs are covered with a calcareous 
incrustation. The flesh of all tlie ; species is dark ancfof a Ashy taste, but is sometimes 
used as food, particularly that of young birds. The British species are the common 0. 
(P. carbo), which is mostly of a black color, but for a short time during the breeding- 
season exhibits a sprinkling of longisli white, almost bristly feathers on the head and 
hack of the neck; and the green 0. or shag (P. graeulus), which is of smaller size, and of 
a prevailing dark-green color. The common 0. is about 33 in. long. It is a very widely 
distributed species. It was formerly sometimes tamed in England, to be employed in 
catching fish, and is still trained to this use in China. * 


CORN (Ger. korn) meant primarily any small, round, hard body, like a seed. This 
general meaning is still seen in its application to concretions on the feet. It is allied to 
the Lat. gramim , grain ; and to Ger. kern, kernel. As usually applied, C. is a generic 
name for all seeds used in making bread, especially the seeds of cerealia. But it has 
also a specific sense, and denotes in any country that grain which furnishes the preva- 
lent breadstuff of the people. Thus, in England, C. means wheat; in America, it means 
maize; and in Scotland, oats. 

CORNA'CE.®, a small natural order of exogenous plants, containing about, 40 known 
species, chiefly trees and shrubs, with a few herbaceous plants. The leaves are simple, 
■without stipules; the flowers in heads, umbels, or corymbs. The calyx is 4-lobed or 
4-toothed; the petals 4, equal, oblong, broad at the base, inserted into the upper part of 
the tube of the calyx; the stamens 4, alternate with the petals; the ovary is adherent 
to the tube of the calyx, 2 to 3-celled, crowned by a disk; the ovules solitary; the style 
filiform; the stigma simple; the fruit is fleshy and drupe-like. The 0. are natives of 
the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere. The fruits of some are eatable; the 
bark and leaves of some are medicinal ; some are valued as ornamental plants. Cornel, 
Dogwood, Aucuba, and Bentiiamia are examples. 

CORN APHIS, or Wheat Aphis, Aphis gr (maria, a species of aphis ( q.v.), or plant 
louse, which is sometimes injurious to corn-crops, appearing in great numbers on the ears, 
sucking the juices of the plant, and so impoverishing the grain. It infests wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats. The male is green, the female dull orange. 

CORNA'EO, Cateiuxa, 1454-1510; a queen of Cyprus, She succeeded her husband, 
who had acted as regent until 1473. After a troubled reign of 16 years, she abdicated 
in favor of the Venetian republic. Titian painted her portrait, and* her history has been 
a favorite study for romance writers. 

CORNA'RO, Lonovico, a Venitian nobleman, b. 1467, is remembered on account of 
his instructive example of temperance. His constitution, naturally not st rong, was 
greatly injured by. intemperate eating and drinking, with other excesses; so timCwhen 
40 years of age, he appeared to have little hope of prolonged life. At this time he 
adopted strict rules of temperance both in meat and drink, which, co-operating with 
his general care of health and gentle exercises of various kinds, served to extend his 
life to nearly 100 years, as he died, according to the best authorities,' in 1566. His old 
age was remarkably cheerful. To promote those habits which had proved so advanta- 
geous in his own case, he wrote, in his 83d year, his celebrated treatise. Discord della 
Vita Sobria {“ Essay on Temperate Living”), which was first published at Padua in 
1558, and has been translated into all European languages. The best English transla- 
tion is one bearing date 1779. " 

CORN BEETLE, Oucujus tesfascm, a minute beetle * which inhabits granaries and 
mills, and of which the larva often does much mischief, feeding, like the weevils, on 
grain, particularly on wheat. The perfect insect is of a bright fulvous color; the larva 
ocherous, with a forked tail. 

C0RNBRASH, a member of the lower oolite, consists chiefly of a ruhhlv cream-col- 
ored limestone in thin layers, always nodular and concretionary, each fragment having 
a deep red coating. Occasional beds of clay occur interstratified with the limestone. 
The whole thickness of the group rarely exceeds 15 feet. The C. is extremely rich in 
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genus belemnites being- unaccountably wandmr° n ce P^ a ^°P°da, the abundant oolite 
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It was quickly followed by other dramatic xiiloZ i( J med with success in 1629. 
lalam; La Suimnte; and La. Place llaycl^l . all so VeuTe > La Oalericdu 

^ f r a<i U 1 n ' m<id for tie performance of C a special theatrical 

a declamatory drama, written m imitation nf q™ P leceh ' ^85, appeared his MecUe 
■ to be the Mfflcenas of the kept to “s mv ? ™ . Cal 1 iaaI .Rwheli e u, who aspired 
tated plots, and wished to number C amon?h? a ™ 15 . ber of , wrlters for whom he dic- 
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language that he might be enabled to study the^Smli^wi^^ 3, °\ ac fl llired die Spanish 
conaoquejwe m Europe. The result was the ^nS wht7 ma ’ * ie ° n]j otiier of any 
h rh a ^ p ausc * Cardinal Richelieu alonf seemedto SK™* 3 r( : ce . lved with entliusi- 
induced the academy to publish a crifimi* to find 110 m ^ nt 311 this drama, and 
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countrymen call him Le grand OmfdUe although vfiff- 1 ’.®” 011 ! sta = r ?- Nevertheless, Ids 
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three folio volumes a GelgmXrJ^g rrlf 0t us work - ^ lie soon produced m 
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it comes from the tree, or is made into a preserve, which is said to be tonic., and useful 
in diarrhea. When gathered unripe, it is pickled like olives. It was formerly also 
fermented for a beverage. In Turkey, it is still much used in making sherbet. The 
wood of the C. is extremely hard and tough, and well adapted for those purposes of 
joiners and turners to which the size of the' tree will admit of its application. It is used 
for making mathematical instruments. — Dwarf. C. .,( G, mecica .), a native of mountain- 
pastures and bogs throughout the n. of Europe and in Britain, is a plant about six 
inches high, with creeping root, sessile ovate leaves, each stem producing a single umbel 
of a few purple flowers, followed by small sweetish red fruit, which is tonic, and has 
the power of remarkably increasing the appetite, whence the plant has received a Gaelic 
name, signify ing plant of gluttony . — Dogwood (q.v.) belongs to the same genus. 

CORNELIA, one of the greatest women in Roman history, was the younger daughter 
of Scipio Africanus the elder, the conqueror of Carthage, arid mother of the great, tri- 
buiies, Tiberius and Gains Gracchus, and of Cornelia, the wife of Scipio Africanus the 
younger. On the death of her husband, refusing numerous offers of marriage, including 
even one from king Ptolemy, she devoted herself to the education of her children, a task 
for which her lofty spirit and wide attainments rendered her admirably fitted, and 
which had extraordinary results. The only attack ever made upon her lofty reputation 
was the charge that she was concerned in the death of her son-in-law, Scipio, which 
was, there is no reason to doubt, a base slander. On her death a statue was erected 
to her memory hearing the inscription — “Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi.” To a 
Campanian lady who asked to see her jewels, she is said to have presented her sons as 
the only jewels of which she could boast. After the murder of Cains, the second of 
her sons, she retired to Misenum, where she devoted herself to Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and to the society of men of letters. 

CORNELIUS, Elias, d.d., 1794-1832; a native of New York, graduated at Yale, 
1813, and studied theology under pres. Dwight, and afterwards under Dr. Lyman 
Beecher. He was licensed' to preach in 1816, and was appointed agent for the Ameri- 
can board of commissioners for foreign missions. He was sent to the southern states to 
raise funds to establish missions among the Indians, and while on his way to the Chicka- 
saw nation he redeemed, from a band of Cherokees, a white girl, whose mother had 
been killed. He provided for the child, and subsequently wrote her history in The 
Little Osage Girl, which became a popular Sunday-school book. From 1819 to 1826, he 
was pastor of a Congregational church in Salem, Mass., and in the latter year was 
appointed secretary of the American education society. In 1829, lie was chosen pro- 
fessor of divinity in Dartmouth college, but he declined the place. In 1832, lie became 
secretary of the American board of commissioners for foreign missions. 

CORNEXIUS, Peter Yon, one of the first masters of the modern German school of 
painting, was b. at Dftsseldorf, 23d Sept., 17S7, and studied under Danger in the acad- 
emy of his native town. When only 19 years of age, he painted some remarkable fres- 
coes for the cupola of the old church of Neuss. Four years later, he gave still more 
unmistakable proofs of a creative fancy in his illustrations of Goethe’s' Fa uM, and the 
Nibehmgen Lied. In 1811, he went to Rome. This journey exercised a profound 
influence on the whole of his future career. The great importance of the early masters 
became ever clearer to him as he studied their choicest productions. He gained a wide 
reputation, while at Rome, by two cartoons, “ Joseph’s Interpretation of the Dream,” 
and “Joseph’s Recognition of his Brethren.” In 1819, he was called to Munich, and 
entered the service of the then crown-prince of Bavaria. Here he remained till 1841, 
and executed those grand works on which his fame mainly rests, and which maybe 
divided into two classes, pagan and Christian, the former of which comprises the large 
frescoes in the saloon of the Glyptothek, all illustrating stories of the Greek gods and 
heroes, as also representations of several Hesiodie myths, and of the various incidents 
of the Trojan war; while the latter, or Christian series, begun after the completion of 
the former in 1830, consists of frescoes on New Testament scenes, extending from the 
“Incarnation” to the “Judgment,” and decorate the “Ludwig’s church” in Munich, 
■which was built for the purpose of affording scope for the genius of Cornelius. The 
“ Judgment” is the largest fresco in the world, larger even than Michael Angelo’s 
“ Judgment” in the Sixtme gallery. In 1841, C. was invited by the king of Prussia 
to Berlin, ^ where he was appointed director of the Berlin academy. Among his pro- 
ductions in the Prussian capital are the frescoes for the Cam po- Santo, or royal burial- 
place. Opinion is divided regarding the merits of Cornelius. By his own countrymen 
he is extremely admired; French critics, on the other hand, regard him as more a 
thinker than an artist, sacrificing to his conception both truth of color and expression. 
He is admitted to have been a profoundly creative genius, hut not a painter. He 
formed, however, a numerous school, from which have gone forth many illustrious 
pupils; hut he lived to see it losing hold oil public sympathy. He died in the 80th 
year of his age, 6th March, 1867. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. See Nepos. 

CORNELL', Ezra, 1807-74; founder of the Cornell university at Ithaca, N. Y. 
He was b. in Westchester co., N, Y., and was among the earliest to appreciate the 
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into a city by Eugenius TV. in 1432; but the picturesque old battl emeu ted walls and 
towers which surround it are said to belong to an earlier period. During the faction' 
wars of the Guelphs and Ghihellines, this city maintained a firm allegiance to the popes. 
Pop. '5,000. The remains of Tarruinii (perhaps the most interesting in existence to the 
student of Etruscan history, as it is from the tombs here that most of our knowledge as 
to the games, costumes, and religious customs of this remarkable people has been 
derived)' lie about a mile and a half from Corneto. The Necropolis of Tarquimi covered 
16 sq.m., and it lias been estimated on high authority that it could not have contained 
less than 2,000,000 tombs. Of this vast number, some 2,000 have been opened within 
recent years. Among the most noteworthy of these are the Grot! a delle Iscrizioni, the 
Grofcta delle Bighe, Grotta del Barone, Grotta Francesca, Grotta del Cardinale, Grotta 
del Trielmio, and Grotta della Querciola. Treasures from this mine of Etruscan wealth, 
as it may be called, enrich the British museum, and other important collections in 
Britain and on the continent. * 

COBIT FLY, the common name of a number of small dipterous (two-winged) insects, 
of the large family nnmides, particularly of the genera chlorops and (minis, which do 
great injury to corn crops. The most destructive in Britain is chlorops tcmjopxs, a fly 
about a line and a half in length, of a pale-yellow color, with black stripes, which 
deposits its eggs between the leaves of young plants of wheat or barley. The maggots 
living on the' - juices of the plant produce the disease which, from the swelling of the 
joint, is called gout; and the plant, impoverished, either produces no ear, or an imper- 
fect and partially shriveled one. 

COBIT GROUND BEETLE, Zabrus gibbus, an insect of the order coleoptera, section 
pentdmem. It is about six lines in length, of a shining pitchy black color, with rusty 
jaws and legs, very broad and convex, the wings large, the antennae short and slender. 
It burrows in the ground, climbs the stalks of wheat and barley by night, and devours 
the ears. The larva is of a remarkable appearance, whitish, with brown head and 
thorax, and a brown stripe down the body, powerful jaws, six thoracic legs, and Hide 
tufts of hair along the sides of its elongated tapering abdomen. It burrows in the earth, 
and eats the stems of corn close to the surface of the ground. 

COBNHERT, or IvOOENHERT, Diedkik, 1522-90; a Dutch writer on politics and 
theology. He was secretary to the burgomasters of Amsterdam in 1564, and active in 
opposing Spanish tyranny, being the author of the manifesto which the prince of 
Orange published in 1566. He was imprisoned by the government, but escaped to 
Cl eves, where he maintained himself by his art of engraving on copper. When the 
states became free he returned, and was made secretary of state. lie was a famous 
theologian, and held controversies with both Roman Catholics and reformers, hut 
refused to join either side. 

GQKincE. In classical architecture, the C. is the uppermost member of the entabla- 
ture, surmounting the frieze. Each of the orders has its peculiar C. ; but these, with 
their relation to the other portions of the entablature, will be better understood when 
explained in conjunction with that term. See Entablature. In the Gothic styles, 
the form of the C. varies greatly. “In the Norman style,” says Parker, “a plain "face 
of parapet, slightly projecting from the wall, is frequently used as a C., and a row of 
blocks is often placed under it, sometimes plain, sometimes molded or carved into 
heads and other ornaments, when it. is called a corbel table/’ These blocks have com- 
monly a range of small arches over them. In some cases a small plain string is used as 
a cornice. The corbel table continued to be used as a O. in the early English style; 
but it was generally more ornamented than in the Norman, the arches being commonly 
trefoils and well molded. The blocks are frequently ornamented with a head, or other 
figure characteristic of the style. Sometimes a range of horizontal moldings is placed 
above the arches of the corbel table, and sometimes the 0. consists of simple moldings, 
without any corbel table. 

The term O. is also used, in a general sense, to signify any horizontal molded pro- 
jection, terminating a building, or the component parts of a building. It is in this sense 
that we speak of the C. of a room. 

C0RNICHE. Bee Riviera. 

CORNIFERO'US PERIOD, the second of the five great divisions of the Devonian 
or old red sandstone age, in American geology. It was the great limestone period of 
America, and contains the upper Helderberg, the Schoharie, and the Cauda gaili epochs. 

CORN, INDIAN. See Maize, ante., 

CORNING, a t. and village in Steuben co., N. Y., on the Chemung river, and the 
Erie, the Corning and Rlossburg, the Buffalo and Corning, and the New York rail- 
roads; 16 m. w. of Elmira; pop. 75 (township), 6,796. The principal trade is in coal 
and lumber, great quantities of the latter being floated down the Susquehanna. There 
is also water communication with the Erie canal. 

CORNING, Erastus, 1794-1872; b. Conn.; early settled in Albany, N. YE, as an 
iron merchant, where he accumulated a large fortune. He was a member of congress 
from 1857 to 1863, and again in 1865-67. lie was for many years one of the great rail- 
road owners and operators of the country. 
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try. Their arguments. might, thus he summed up: 1. Protection was necessary, in order 
to keep certain poor lands in cultivation. 2. It was desirable to cultivate as much land 
as possible, in order to improve the country. 8. If improvement by that means were 
to cease, avc should be dependent on foreigners for a large portion of the food of the 
people. 4. Such dependence would he fraught with immense danger; in the event of 
war, supplies might be stopped, or our ports might be blockaded, the result being 
famine, disease, and civil war. 5. The advantage gained by protection enabled the 
landed proprietors and their tenants to encourage manufactures and trade; so much so, 
that if the 0. L. were abolished, half the country shopkeepers would be ruined; that 
would be followed by the stoppage of many of the mills and factories; large numbers 
of the working-classes would be thrown idle; disturbances would ensue; capital would 
be Withdrawn; and no one would venture to say what would be the final consequences. 
It cannot he uninstructive to put -on record that these arguments exercised a commanding 
influence over the laboring classes, the small-town shopkeepers, almost all the members 
of the learned professions, and a considerable section of both houses of parliament. 
Ignorance, prejudice, and timidity were united with selfishness in maintaining the C. 
L. ; and in point of fact, those who endeavored to represent the impolicy of a restricted 
trade in corn, were generally set down as little better than mischief-makers. The most 
surprising thing of all was, that the statesmen who ultimately joined in condemning the 
C. L., could contemplate no other modification than an ascending and descending scale 
of duties, according as prices fell or rose in the market. About 1840, there was no term 
better known than that of the sliding-male. The object of this device was to reduce the 
import duty as the price of grain increased, for the purpose of virtually prohibiting the 
importation when the price was low, and encouraging it when the price was high, so that at 
famine prices grain might come in duty free. By the act of 1828, the price of (>2s. a quar- 
ter on wheat was taken as the turning-point. At that price the import duty was ,£1 4s. 
Sd. Tor every shilling less in the price, a shilling was added to the duty. When the 
price rose above this point, a different gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a larger 
ratio than the rise. Thus, 'when the price was GO*'., the duty was 15**. 8 d. \ and when" it 
rose to 78*., the duty sunk to its minimum of Is. The effect of this fluctuation in ren- 
dering the trade a gambling one was, one would think, obvious, and yet it was not 
acknowledged until" it had been proved by a series of ruinous instances. Thus, an 
importer who, when the price of grain was 78*. a quarter, bought a cargo, if the price 
sunk 4*. before he could accomplish a sale, had not only to sell at that reduced price, but 
with a further reduction of 14*. Sd. a quarter paid as duty. What was still more impor- 
tant, the supplies to this country being so capricious and irregular, foreign countries did 
not grow corn habitually for the British market. In 1848, sir Robert Peel tried a modi- 
fication of the sliding-scale, which did not in the least degree mitigate the hostility to the 
0. L., the noxious nature of which was now beginning to be better understood. Roused 
by the addresses of Mr. Cobdeif, Mr. Bright, and other leaders of the anti-corn-law 
league (q.v.), the people poured in petitions to parliament; and at length sir Robert Peel, 
yielding to representations on the subject, and now avowedly a convert to free-trade 
(q.v.), carried a measure to put an end to the C. L. in 1840. 

The results of the repeal are well known. Every evil prognostication has been falsi- 
fied. The liberation of the trade in corn has not, however, lowered the price of bread 
to the extent that some persons anticipated. This is accounted for as follows: an 
increased demand in consequence of the population increasing in numbers, and also 
improving in means and taste; the cost of freight arid other charges virtually protect 
the home-grower to the extent of several shillings a quarter; and the misdirection of 
capital from agriculture to manufactures in the United States checks the development* 
of the exports of breadstuff* from that country. The small registration duty of 1*. a 
quarter, maintained till 1809, *was abolished in that year; since which time the impor- 
tation it corn is absolutely free. The substantial benefits arising from the repeal of the . 
O. L. consist in the stimulus given to trade, the removal of apprehensions as to the 
effects of insufficient harvests, along with a certain modification and less fluctuation 
in price. The following tables will convey the best illustration of the effects of repeal 
of the corn laws: 
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1831 *•* 18:50 ......... 

1881 K 1840,... 

f84f v 'Aj850 

57.41 U494 
103,253,189 

1851 " 1859 ' 
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«:ii afteiation m the mode of m a 7r ? n <r 7 

continuation of these tables In ISW ' retal ® 8 Prevents us from giving a 

23,200,941 cwts. ; in 1878, U was 47 Wo’ 8% t °ttl“ 0pOr h of wbeat ’ «***> aild «our"^ 
we find an increase in the value nf Rri^i Bt , U T^‘'i the P eriod 1801-10 and 1841-30 
value in 1871 was 4^%W&2^ n *? d Insh sports of £16,674,524, Their 
1841-50 of no less than £224 068 232 ^ f lif vXe^f P°v r , Ule /? erage of tke Period 
was £100,460,433; In 1871, it was£8»0 British and Irish imports in 1851 

’ as *3^9,Soo, 143, showing an increase of £229,394,710. 

1844 ’ IN 


Russia, northern ports . 

“ southern ports 

Denmark and the Duchies 

Prussia,.... . ...... ..... 

Hanse towns . . . . ... .... * *■’ * * 


Other parts of Germany 

Holland........ ........ 

France . . . .... ' / ’ ’ ' * * *' " 

Spain 


Italian States. ...... . . " * * * * * ” *'•**,** 

Wallachia, Moldavia 

Egypt h • Domlllions ’ nofc otherwise specified 

British North America 

United States 

Other countries 


Total. 


Quarters. 

97,143 

204,293 

656,576 

981,374 

129,803 

215,224 

80,216 

58,265 

13 

96,727 


. 26,389 
96,047 
258,784 
107,812 
122,016 


3 , 030,081 


Quarters. 
340 , 0*33 
572 , 735 ' 
1 , 311,086 
1 , 354,691 
596,673 
416,023 
586,739 
, 1 , 019,410 
26,370 
406,034 
325, 128 
423,976 
392,727 
181,022 
1 , 816,425 
899,389 


10 , 669,661 


Quarters. 

168,847 

539,856 

876,269 

728,974 

420,489 

365,190 

250,358 

224,712 

231,503 

117,947 

147,090 

303,083 

588,969 

84,757 

2 , 186,223 

725,277 


7 , 909,544 


Quarters. 

1 , 020,461 

1 , 384,030 

1 , 022,255 

1 , 011,048 

298,494 

175,034 

192.808 

2 , 249‘480 

197,041 

705,290 

312,934 

674,257 

82,499 

109,275 

835,938 


10 , 270,774 


COBH MOTH, Tinea granella, a small species nf mni h 
clothes moths (q.v.). This moth is satinv ?nfl ^ “°l h of th ®. same with the 

wings marbled with gray, brown and’ blade CO Or; tlie su Pcrior 

a house, their fringe turned up behind like m toil if le ?^ ' s j°P ,n §- like. the roof of 
and lays its eggs either among stored grain S |f' ng aud summer > 

as to be invisible to the naked eye. The larva SrawS’ Hie eggs are so small 

ciousness, is known as the wolf-e ats info the o-rdn which, for its vora- 

web. It attacks indifferently anv kind .?JL1 ’ attaches grams together by a 
pasteboard, woolen stuffs, and even wood ^ a3so A 001 * 8 ’ Articles of 

resorted to for the destruction of the e™-s a nil larval of t , heaps oi C0Yn is 

mixed with corn; the- floors, walls cciffi&s 18 the same Purpose 
hot water and soap, or washed with , €te ‘ ’ P^f ranar . ies m y scrubbed with 

lamps are employed to attract and kill the moths GtC ” and 

called corn moth, is butalis cerealella, which is not vet kimvn in ^ > bl . eso ? ie nioth » a]so 
m some parts of Europe and America. “ot ytt known m Britam, but is found 

m i n at tag" pi*a k° of th e°Ape n rfl nes S In m jS n J a n« i V 0Utlier ? Ita1 ^ the Clli ’ 

«■ »«» "■ >■* ■» »»«?»“ £ ASS 11 *“ - *» 

•Tota OM i Mto d ta£r; C Ho£°«Um£Vr°fri“JS“ re,A “ °! 
friem : ily 1 with l tS^4nMrteu!sJ t mid 

people. He was strongly opposed to the use oHio^ ' 1 ,eader and counselor of his 
temperance orators of the wintry! He lived to iS^lOO y^S" d“ m ° St d ° quent 
COBH RENT, See Rent, Lease. 

COBH’S are small hard growths in •/%,%-« • . , 

cuticle or epidermis, which is ienernllv^in^i ? I J ,CT ®? 8 ® m the thickness' of the 
pressure or friction on the part. S Thev iT tatl °? of some excessive 



from the efftision of blcmd in the deeoer lavpr« " * ~ «u 

only fibrous in their early stages but as thnonA itbrom !‘ or . r,s (clavi >> which are not 
producing great pain. Frequently % bursn m- g a m!u f’ M “ k , lnt0 , the skln > «M»6tifnes 
the tender subjacent tissue s q and if this hnA T , ,a - g ’« 1 3 tom,ed Beneath, to protect 
and the pain aid constitutional irritation Come^CTere' f SP n dily f °™ S ’ ' 
may cause absorption of the ends of bones u at .? ther . times . the pressure 

joint. The duty of the chiropodist is lo diSltt rt alterations in the condition of a 

from its socket! Should he*cut8t acmss tnf S fii 1 ® lmbedded f )e S of Bard cuticle 
„ u L cui iL across, the fibrous firmmmniAnf *;n * x,. 


appearance of 


tS r ^ x , iU uisiouge me imbedded peg of bard mu 


the 

8 . 


Soft corns occur bet ween the toes andTn. ValUe *° W " e «“ „ 

and being constantly bathed in perspiration tlwomMp'^nnT’ a [ e S eueral| y small, 
varieties. They soiietimes givers? to ^Sfufulcerations llarde,] ’ “ “ ‘he other 



COE'KTT AMMO'NIS, Bee Ammonites. 

COEKXTCO'PIA (Lai cornu, a horn, and copia, plenty). The horn of plenty — ^regard- 
ing the origin of which several fables are told by the ancient poets — is generally placed 
in the hands of emblematical figures of plenty, liberality, etc., who are represented as 
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The treatment of G. consists in the removal of all undue pressure or friction, either 
by removing the shoe altogether, or protecting the corn by surrounding it with a border 
of some soft material, as amadou (q. v.) or soft leather ; or the hardened cuticle may be 
softened by the application of some alkaline lotion, and then scraped or filed away: or 
it may be extracted, as before mentioned. A lotion of soda or potash is often found 
very useful. The cuticle composing a soft corn should be clipped off with scissors, and 
a small piece of cotton-wool be placed between the toes. In all serious cases, applica- 
tion should be made to a respectable chiropodist. 

0. affects horses as well as men. In the foot of the horse they occur in the angle 
between the bars and outer crust, and consist in a bruise of the sensitive secreting sole. 
Two forms of feet are especially subject to them— those with deep narrow slanting heels, 
in which the sensitive sole becomes squeezed between the doubled-up crust and the shoe ; 
and wide flat feet which, by the senseless cutting away of the bars and outer crust, allo w 
the delicate interior parts to be pressed with all the force of the animal’s weight on the 
unyielding iron shoe. Serum and blood are poured out, whilst the secreting parts 
being weak and irritable, produce a soft, scaly, unhealthy horn. C. constitute unsound- 
ness'; cause a short, careful, tripping gait; are the most frequent source of lameness 
amongst roadsters; abound in badly -shod horses, especially those with the kind of feet 
alluded to; and usually occur in the inside heels of the fore feet, these being more espe- 
cially subjected to weight, and hence to pressure. The discolored spot indicating the 
recent corn must be carefully cut into with a fi ne draw ing-kn if e ; any serum or hi ood is thus 
allowed free vent. If the bruise has been extensive, a poultice will have the twofold 
effect of allaying irritation, and relieving "the sensitive parts by softening the hard 
unyielding horn. When the injury has been of some standing, and soft faulty horn is 
secreted, a drop of diluted nitric acid may be applied. On no account must the bars or 
outer crust be removed; they are required for bearing weight, which may be further 
kept off the injured part by the use of a bar-shoe. In horses subject to C., keep the 
feet soft by dressing with tar and oil, or any suitable emollient; pare out the 0. every 
fortnight ; use a shoe with a wide web on the inside quarter, and nailed only on the out- 
side; and, if the sole is thin and weak, employ leather pads. 


COBH SALAD, or Lamb’s Lettuce, Fedia or Valerumella, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order mleriamem, having a toothed calyx and 5-tid corolla, three stamens, 
and a 3-locular fruit, crowned with the calyx. The species are annual plants of hum- 
ble growth, with repeatedly forked stems, and very small flowers, growing in cultivated 
grounds, etc. Several species, very closely resembling each other, are natives of Britain, 
and others are found on the continent of Europe. Borne of them are frequently used as 
spring salads, and sometimes as a substitute for spinach, particularly the common 0. S. 
(F. or V. olitoria), the most abundant species in Britain, the rndehe of the French, 
rapunacher of the Germans. It is a favorite salad in France and Germany, although 
it is mucilaginous, and wants pungency. The lower leaves are somewhat spoon-shaped, 
tire upper leaves oblong. The plant is extremely easy of cultivation, and can he 
obtained in the very first days of spring, when vegetables are scarce. The Vineyard 
Salad of the Germans (F. or V carimita), and Italian 0. B. (F. or V. eriocarpa), are 
sometimes preferred for their larger leaves or finer flavor. 

COEN SAW FLY, Cephus pygmaeus, a species of sawfly (q.v.) which sometimes does 
much mischief in cornfields, particularly to wheat and rye; the female, by means of 
her ovipositor, laying her eggs in the steins either below the first joint or just under the 
ear; the larva consuming the inside of the stalk, sometimes perforating the joints, and 
at last cutting it through near the ground, and undergoing its transformation into the. 
pupa state in the stump which remains. The C. S. is almost half an inch long, of a very 
slender form, shining black with some yellow markings; the larva is fat. tapering, 
wrinkled, and yellow. The fly is often to be seen oii the flowers of umbelliferous 
plants. 

CORN SNAKE, a non- venomous serpent common in the southern states, of brown 
color, and sometimes 5 ft. long. It is quite tame, and lives upon mice and other small 
animals. 


COBNSTOFE, a peculiar — often mottled — limestone of the old red sandstone forma- 
tion of Herefordshire, Shropshire, and South Wales. 

COEN THEIPS, Thrips cereaUum, a minute insect, not quite a line long, often abun- 
dant on flowers, and which does much mischief to grain crops, particularly late-sown 
wheat, insinuating itself between the chaff and the immature grain, which it causes to 
^hrivel; also at an earlier period causing the abortion of the ear, by puncturing the 
stalks above the joints and sucking the juice. The G. T. is of a shining pitchy black, 
the body long, the male windless, the female having four narrow wings, which are 
fringed with long hairs; the larva is yellow, as is also" the pupa, which is active. Bee 
Timms. 
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poai mg from it an abundance of fruits corn Mr* it ? 0 4* ~ 

lecture and heraldry. On the arms of banks ami 1S ^ cquently used both -in archi- 
represented pouring forth coins. ’ d otller P ubllc institutions, it is often 

Lybia, but a resident otBome ^ TOs^he^achf 1 ° f w® .°1 Nero > a native of 
him all his books and a large sum of money of 1 Persius > wli ° left to 

to the sisters of the donor. Although a friend of < w» v bo ° ts ’ but 8' ave the money 

because he did not like his advice as to Si? tyrant banished Cornutus . 
posed to write the history ofthe liomlus oZmL w . 8 book6 1 ln - wllicl1 he ^ero) P™- 
is known concerning his works. * ^ o nutus ^ dS a voluminous writer, but little 

g »St»5y ,.««wjg °t England, art ■»„ 
in the s.w., and is bounded on the e hv TW™ ‘okt-ang-led strip of land, with the apex 
n. and w. by the Atlantic! and on the S l tile tb ? Tamar b «tween, on the 
boundary it runs s.w., narrowing to the T ahd’« wa 11 * 1 , 1 c ™ el - Prom its Devonshire 
5° 41' Sr w. , it then ben^ n toVen^no. , d ,i End L the west most part of England, in 
direction to the Lizard point, the nomhm^rnart of r ° UI ! d “in southeastern 
From thence it follows a north-eastern eoSse to pLIS 6 , m F 67 80 '' 8 <mth, 
a straight lino from Welcomb to the Land^s^mlVS ,“ l 1 so ? nd - Greatest length in 
comb to Rune Head, 46 miles Area 1865 d ’i* V •* xtreme ^ readth fr °m Wel- 
mendow, or pasture. The surface is imii&ht which seven eighths are arable, 
ridge of rugged, bleak moorv bilk , ra P ld as o cn ts and descents. A 

s&safiis 

m. off the latter point are the Soil] v isles On ml n„ fc and Land 8 E? ( l. 1 wenty-four 
in lulls several hundred ft hitii T ifrltiif !• ’ coa , st 0RRUr shifting sands, often 

along thee, border" 19 V brim? a tidol ll 11 ^ ar ? th , e Tamar > whiSh runs 59 m 
mouth sound; the Fal whir-h'Vuns 20 m t y ’i n nd , ln p. Q tb .® coble roadstead of Ply- 
harbor of Carrick and end ? to the line 

navigable. Woods, meadows artme 1 - ? r Came b 29 m * lon & 8 being 

been submerged lvu.w«»n Monn+l ^.„P ai ! IS J l churches, are said to have 


* Po^P^y^vcin^and dikes , 1 s^mbeinff 00 C o^ I ^ , f^homs ^Sso 8 \y W* 

cubfoal/oi? spheroida? Mroks ^tied^in* ^wMti<f<SmT e0 Ti r prisnratkt 
logging or logan stones. Copper and tin veins ffeneralhvTm a ft° u ^ m ? times form 
lroin the thickness of paper to 30 ft and of i y i to 3 t}llbk < bllt varying 

and sandstone, generallT from e to west dep% nm through the grinite 

silver, cobalt, anil antimony veins in the sa^d^oL ? t° W n UrS ?V be aad lead, 

with soapstone veins, and chinastone- and thp nm f zar< * P 01 ^ consists of mica-slate, 
blende, and diallage rocks. Chinastone or decomnn S T?7 d ’ ° f serpentine, horn! 

f ^ tos^ient in 

futons of copper! 2,837 tons® olK, an^aboT^OOO ' of n d“^f^“° in * 

En ^r n * in Devon ’ to Lands 

*&»*. Snow 

year and furious gales are frequent ^ Some nloht^ o/fi" mn ? ^ ontlls in th ® 
myrtle, tamarisk, and balm of Gilead flourish Sn^ho ™ the ?' Europe, as the 

r pen well. The soil is light, gravelly or sh i TitC “ r; but *™ its do not 
the mining tracts, but fruitful in the valleva ‘ JL’j Fhe land is generally barren in 
are barley, wheat, oats, and potatoes; but^ ^SsUs C enemm^ tl Th ° cldef . CT0 P s 
counties. Lear Penzance, however two crons of Lt.im » ‘ l< r ! la!1 \ n dm inland 
more a mining- than an agricultural county The oilohorff S*? S°t.ycar! ly. C. is far 
and employs a large number of neonle fi-nni ToiS^ '^liard-flsliery is yety profitable, 
mining produce and fish. Landed rrooertv ^,nch y m ^ S u Pt - m, The on, y «P«>rtB are 
8-3.600 acres, or 1365 sq. miles The cen^ns ^f C i« 7 i d ' f 10 total area of c - is 
30,000 persons are employed in the mfnes For ewILflt a P ° P ' fd 3 ? 3 ’ 84y - About 

an eastern and a western division, each of which returns two^ ES “ d,vid F d int ° 
C. has ancient British antiquities such as rude n Jnrnt f t 1 a,RmbprR to parliament, 
circles, barrows, and cromlech? Many Roman P c Jns IT ?° eks 1 ’ sir « le and to lines, 

are many Saxon camps and earth-works C and tife Cm'’ - h f Ve beon tound - T! ‘cre 

or tin isles of the Phoenicians and Greeks \Wern made O 7 ™ , the 9 assit «'idca 

The west Saxon kings subdued it in 650 , The Saxons an^rwt kmffdom ln 440 

L taxons ana Danes overran it m the 9th 
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and 10th centuries. C. has remains o. ancient castles and monasteries. It was erected 
into a duchy in 1329, in favor of the black prince, eldest son of Edward III., who, 
with the succeeding princes of Waies, had immense revenues from the county. The 
dukedom is still held by the prince of Wales, who derives from it a revenue of £80,000, 
and appoints the sheriffs. The Cornish tongue, a Celtic dialect, became extinct only m 
the present century. 

CORNWALL, a village and township in Litchfield co., Conn., 37 m. w. of Hartford, 
near the Housatonic railroad; pop. ’80, 1583 In 1818, a mission school was established 
in Cornwall for the purpose- of qualifying converts from paganism to preach the gospel 
to their countrymen. It was discontinued a few years later. 

CORNWALL, at. in Orange co., N. Y., on the w. bank of the Hudson river, a little 
n. of the highlands, and embracing the village of West Point; pop. 75, 6,572 (including 
the new town of Highlands). It is a picturesque region, and is much frequented in 
summer by tourists and sojourners from the cities. 

CORNWALL, a t. and port of entry in Stormont co., province of Ontario, Canada, 
on the n. side of the St. Lawrence river, at the lower end of the. Long Sau It rapids, 67 
m. above Montreal, and on the Grand Trunk railway ; pop. about 3,500. There is excel- 
lent water-power, and manufacturing is tlie chief industry. 

CORNWALL, Barry. See Procter, Bryan Waller, ante. 

CORNWALLIS, Caroline Frances, was b. on the 12th July, 1786, and was the 
younger daughter of the Rev. William Cornwallis, rector of Wittersham and Elam in 
Kent. Her childhood was precocious; but she escaped the usual fate of precocious 
children. She lived to a good old age; she was even more remarkable as a woman than 
as a child; and her mind was growing, if not in vigor, in boldness and freeness, even to 
the last. Her character, as well as her intellectual powers, appear to have been early 
developed; and from expressions in her mother’s diary, we learn that her premature 
sensibility at the age of seven caused her relatives no little concern. When she was a 
little older, she began to produce literary works; and the writing of histories, poems, 
commentaries, and essays, though not pursued to the exclusion of the ordinary interests 
of her age, appears to have occupied much of her time, and to have been her chief 
delight for several, years. Some specimens of her juvenile compositions have been 
included in a volume of her Letters and Remains , published in 1864. In character, ami 
in respect of the tastes and abilities which tlie} r display, they certainly are very remark 
able as the productions of a child. Notwithstanding this early promise. Miss O. was not 
destined to be an early authoress. She was brought up in the decorous life of an Eng 
lisli country parsonage; she was sensible of, and at first, perhaps, was not unaffected 
by, the prejudice against female authorship which prevailed 30 or 10 years ago. It was 
hot till she was getting old that she began to publish books, and even then she was 
careful to keep her authorshi p a secret. 

She received the school education usually given to young ladies in her tune; a worth 
less education, as she afterwards thought She was encouraged by her mother and 
other friends in supplementing it by severer arid more useful studies'; hut the ill-health 
of her father, which imposed many duties upon her, and the state of her own health, 
were considerable obstacles to her progress. Gradually, however, she acquired a 
thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek, and a considerable knowledge of Hebrew; 
and made herself conversant with nearly every study which occupies the more thought 
ful of men— -with philosophy, theology, history, natural science, social science, politics, 
and even law. In her latter days, her knowledge of most of these subjects was only 
surpassed by that of men who had taken them for their specialty. From an early age, 
she carried on a correspondence with many persons whose intimacy was calculated to 
stimulate and aid her; and a selection from her letters has been published. They are 
often intrinsically valuable and interesting; and; moreover, they present a curious picture 
of the progress of her mind and the development of her opinions. In style, they are 
always excellent, and the subjects treated are very various, and seldom ephemera!. 
Theology, philosophy, history, politics, and social questions afford the themes she most 
often discussed with her correspondents. To these letters w r e are indebted for what 
little has been made known to us of her life ; Miss C. having desired that her life should 
not be written, and having carefully destroyed the papers' which might have supplied 
the materials of a memoir. As regards religion— the great interest of her life— we learn 
from these letters how, under the influence of enlarged knowledge and reflection, she 
gradually drifted away from the narrow orthodoxy m which she had been brought up, 
and adopted views which some would call more enlarged and rational, others latitudi* 
narian. It is to the study of the Greek fathers, and to the influence of a long residence 
m Italy, which began in 1826, that she ascribed the complete change which took place 
in her religious opinions. It is right to say, that while she was bold and fearless in 
accepting beliefs far removed from those of her age and country, her faith in Christianity 
became stronger instead of weaker, and that she was always careful not to wound the 
honest opinions or prejudices of others. Among the most esteemed of her correspondents 
was Sismondi, who is said to have made her an offer of marriage when she was about 
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20 years old. The offer was declined, but -without causing any abatement of friendship 
or admiration on either side. 

Her first work, Philosophical Theories and Philosophical Experience, by a Pariah , ap- 
peared in 1842. It was the first oT a series entitled Small Books on Great Subjects, which 
she had formed the idea of writing with the help of a few friends. Of the 20 volumes 
of tills series which appeared between 1842 and 1854, nearly all— all the most important 
—-were written by Miss Cornwallis. The subjects discussed were very various — the con- 
nection of physiology and, intellectual science, ragged schools, grammar, criminal law, 
chemistry and geology, Greek philosophy, and the history and influence of Christian 
opinions. The- works in which the last-mentioned subject was treated — The State of 
'Man, before the Coming of Christ (lvol.), and The State of Man of i&r Pie Coming of 
Christ { 3 vols.V— were the most important of the series. She had designed to add to 
them one more volume— a survey of the present condition of England, social, political, 
and religious; but this was never completed. The series attracted much attention in 
this country, and still more in America; and the books in which Christianity and its 
influence were considered were so judiciously written, that, though presenting a system 
of thought and belief entirely different from our orthodox Christian teaching, they were 
favorably received by many of every religious party. These are still the best short and 
popular account we have of subjects of great interest and importance, of which the 
majority of the clergy even were profoundly ignorant 20 years ago. In illustration of 
the ignorance which prevailed amongst Anglican clergy at a time still recent, Miss O. 
used to say that she once met a clergyman who had never heard of the fathers; and that 
among a multitude to whom she applied for information about their writings, not one 
knew anything about them. Besides the Small Books on Great Subjects, Miss C. pub- 
lished, in 1847, Pericles , a Tale of Athens, which good judges have declared to be an 
admirable picture of Athenian life; and in 1853, she published a prize essay on juvenile 
delinquency. 

From an early period of her life, her health had been infirm; in her later years, it 
was very precarious, and she was for the most part confined to bed. She lived latterly 
at Ildwells, near Tunbridge Wells. She died there on Jan. 8, 1858. A voluminous 
author, her name was at her death unknown to the world, and it remained unknown 
until the publication of her Letters and Remains, in 1864. She had two reasons for 
making a- secret of her authorship. First, there was a strong prejudice against female 
authorship in her young days, and even when she began to write; and she feared not 
the ridicule or scorn, but the neglect which might await her books were it known that 
they were written by a woman. She wrote in the hope of doing some good, and she 
concealed her name, that her purpose might not be frustrated. Secondly, she wished to 
show the world what the female intellect was capable of, and the concealment of her 
name made her secure of impartial criticism. She believed firmly that the intellects of 
women were not inferior to the intellects of men, and that their apparent inferiority 
was entirely the result of inferior training. She regarded the praises bestowed upon 
her books, the acknowledgment of the originality, accuracy, and vigor, as a tribute not 
to herself but to her sex. If the books do not prove the intellectual equality of the 
sexes, they certainly prove that Miss C. was a very exceptional woman. We know from 
her letters and from the testimony of her friends, that her masculine brain and a great 
stock of erudition did not prevent her from affording a beautiful example of the graces 
and charms of the feminine character. 

COMWAL'LIS, ChaPvLes, Marquis, an English gen. and statesman, son of the first earl 
Cornwallis, was b. Dec. 31, 1738, and was educated at Eton and Cambridge. He served as 
aide-de-camp to the marquis of Granby in the seven years’ war; in 1776, was made a 
col., and four years later, governor of the tower of London. Though personally opposed 
to the war in America, he accompanied ‘his regiment thither, and with an inferior force 
gained victories over gen. Gates at Camden IfiAug., 1780, and over gen. Greene at Guil- 
ford, Mar., 1781. In the same year, however, he was forced to surrender with all his 
troops at Yorktown, Ya. . This disaster proved the ruin of the British cause in 
America, and was the occasion of much dissatisfaction, resulting in a change of minis- 
ters at home. C., however, who was high in favor with the king, escaped censure. In 
1786, C. was appointed governor-general of India and commander-in-chief, and in tins 
double capacity distinguished himself by his victories over Tippoo Sail), aijd by his 
unwearying efforts to promote the welfare of the natives. His measures, however, were 
far from answering the purposes he intended.’ He returned from India in 1793, when 
he was raised to the rank of marquis. Appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1798 during 
the time of the rebellion, he succeeded in putting it down, and in establishing order in 
a manner that gained him the good-will of the Irish people. As plenipotentiary to 
France, he negotiated the peace of Amiens. Reappointed governor-general of India in 
1804, he died at Ghazipore, in the province of Benares, in Oct., 1805, on his way to 
assume the command of the army in the upper provinces. As a statesman or warrior, 
G.’s talents did not rise much above respectable mediocrity, but he was upright, 
diligent, and humane in a more than ordinary degree. 

C0KH "WEE'VIL, Calamdra granaria, a coleopterous insect of the family curcv Hom'd®, 
which, although a small creature, not quite two lines long, is often extremely destructive 
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to grain stored in granaries. It is much more common in the southern than in the 
northern parts of Europe. The perfect insect is of a dark chestnut or reddish pitchy 
color, with short oval 'wing-cases, hut without wings, the thorax much marked with 
depressed dots, the head elongated into a proboscis, the antennae bent at right, angles. 
The female makes a little hole in a grain of corn, and deposits an egg in it, the larva 
feeds on the farina; and as a single female lays many eggs, and perfect insects are soon 
produced from them, the mischief, unless counteracted, extends very rapidly. To arrest 
it, however, lias always been found extremely difficult; and the most successful method 
is said to he that of making a little separate heap of grain, which being left unstirred, 
whilst the greater heap is stirred very frequently, soon becomes the refuge of the weevils, 
particularly if it is a heap of barley, of which they are fondest, although they will eat 
any grain, "and there they are killed by boiling water. — Of the same genus are the rice 
weevil (calandra oryzai), and a large South American insect (0. palmarum), an inch and 
a half long, the grub of which lives in the stems of palms, and is eaten as a delicacy 
botli by Indians and Creoles. 

CORO (recently named Falcon), a state in Venezuela on the Caribbean sea and the 
gulf of Venezuela, the extreme n. part of the republic; 10,258 sq.m.; pop. 09,920. It 
is drained by many small rivers emptying into the Caribbean sea, one of which, the 
Toeoyo, is navigable for 120 miles. The soil is sandy and dry, and a large portion is 
still covered with forests. The principal productions are coffee, corn, cacao, and trop- 
ical fruits. 

CORO, or Santa ASa de Coho, a maritime t. in Venezuela, capital of the province 
of Falcon, on the peninsula dividing the gulf of Venezuela from the Caribbean sea, 155 
m. w.n.w. of Valencia; pop. 7,000. The town is poorly built, the streets are unpaved, 
and there are no important public buildings. The climate is hot and unhealthy. Tine 
water supply is brought by mules from springs some miles away. There is some trade 
with the West Indies! This is one of the oldest of the Spanish settlements, having been 
formed in July, 1527. The town suffered greatly in the Venezuelan war of independ- 
ence. 

C0RGX/LA, in botany, the inner floral envelope of the greater number of phaneroga- 
mous plants; the second of those whorls of modified leaves which form the flower (q.v.). 
It is in the C. that flne colors and the greatest delicacy and beauty of the flower are in 
general chiefly displayed. The modified leaves of which it is composed are called petals, 
and are very various In form and number. They are also in very many plants united 
into a tube at the base, when the C. is said to be monopetahus; and this union often 
extends through their whole length, leaving their number to he discerned merely in the 
leetli in which the C. (bell-shaped, funnel-shaped, tubular, etc.) terminates. The petals 
of a flower are either similar, when the C. is said to be regular , or they differ in form, 
often very widely, when it is called irregular. They not un frequently assume remark- 
able and" even grotesque forms. Many petals have appendages of various kinds, as 
scales, nectaries, spurs, corona r or crowns, etc. Petals often .consist of a limb, or expanded 
portion, and u- elate, the narrower part, which is covered by the calyx, and by which the 
petal is attached, but sometimes the claw is wanting or obsolete, sometimes it is united 
with the tube of the calyx, so that the petals appear to rise out of the calyx. See Calyx 
and Perianth. 

COROLLARY, a proposition the truth of which appears so clearly from the proof of 
another proposition as not to require separate demonstration. 

CORGMAITBEL COAST, often vaguely taken as the whole of the w. shore of the bay 
of Bengal, extends, in its proper acceptation, from point Galimere, in lat. 10° 17' n., long. 
70° 56' e. , to Gondegam, in fat. 15° 20' n., long. 80° 10' east. It is pretty nearly co-ex ten- 
sive with the districts of Tan j ore, Arcot, Chingleput, and Nell ore, comprising, along 
with Madras and Pondicherry, the grand battle-field of last century between England 
and France in India. With Various estuaries and inlets, it is yet commercially of very 
little value, not presenting a single safe place of refuge for large vessels. • So shallow, 
moreover, is the. water for a considerable distance from the land, that; ships of any size 
are obliged to He several miles off ; while the intermediate space, or at least that belt of 
it that is nearest the beach, presents a surf in which no ordinary boat can live — the only 
safe era ft being the native catamaran (q. v. ). 

CORO '1ST A, in astronomy, the name given to the phenomenon seen around the sun 
during a total eclipse. Tin's phenomenon is a complex one, and comprises effects due 
to the sun’s surroundings or the various layers of its atmosphere, to the light fulling on 
something between the observer -and the sun, and to certain physiological effects in the 
eye. The solar part of the phenomenon comprises the * c chromosphere, ” a layer of 
brightly incandescent hydrogen, with other included metallic vapors, which lie imme- 
diately'over that interior part of the sun which we ordinarily see; the “prominences,’* 
or “red flames,” which are the local uprisings of the chromosphere; and outside of all, 
the “coronal atmosphere,” which consists, as far as known, of hydrogen less brightly 
incandescent than that in the chromosphere, and of an unknown substance, the vapor 
density of which appears to be less than that of hydrogen. 
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ConoNiE, in meteorology, colored rings seen around the sun or moon through pecu- 
liar torms of cloud. See Halo, ante, 

CORONA (Lat. a crown), in architecture, the drip, or lower member of the projecting 
part of a classical cornice. See Entablature. The term C. is also applied to the apse 
or semicircular termination of the choir, especially by ecclesiastical writers. Hence we 
hear of “ Becket’s crown,” at Canterbury. C. is also applied in ecclesiastical nomen- 
clature, to a chandelier, in the form - of a crown or circlet, suspended from the roof of 
a church, or from the vaulting of the nave or chapels, to hold tapers which are lighted 
on solemn occasions. 

: CORONA, or Grown, in botany, an appendage of the corolla in some flowers; some- 
times assuming the appearance of an interior corolla very different from the true corolla, 
and either divided into parts i^esembling petals, or consisting only of one piece, and sur 
rounding the organs of fruetification like a monopetallous corolla; sometimes assuming 
very peculiar forms. It is often difficult to determine whether the C. is properly to be 
regarded as belonging to the row of petals, or to that of stamens. The C. was included 
by Linnams under the very comprehensive term nectary. A familiar example may be 
seen in narcissus; forms very different may he seen in stapelia, and other genera of the 
natural order asclepiadacem. 

CORONA BORRAXIS, a small and bright constellation near Hercules. . 

COR'ONACH, a dirge, or wailing for the dead, long common among the Gaels of 
Scotland and Ireland in early times. The practice seems to have been in vogue in 
Greece and Rome, and is still, to some extent, in use at Irish wakes. 

> CORONATION. The use of crowns in antiquity, as a mark either of honor or of 
rejoicing will be explained under Crown. It was, no doubt, as an. adaptation of this 
general custom to a special use that the practice of placing a crown oh the head of a 
monarch at the commencement of his reign was introduced. The practice is very 
ancient, as we may learn from the fact that Solomon and Ahaziah were crowned; and 
there is probably scarcely any country in which it has not been followed in one form or 
another. Generally it has been accompanied by what was regarded as the still more sob 
emn rite of anointing with oil, a ceremony which, from the time of the ancient Hebrews 
to our own,, has been peculiarly significant of consecration or devotion to the service of 
God, The term employed for C. in the Saxon chronicle, “ gehalgod,” is hallowed or 
consecrated; and it would seem that the ceremony as then performed at Kingston-on- 
Thames or Winchester, was in all essentials the same as that which now takes place in 
Westminster abbey. A copy of the Gospels is still in existence amongst the Cottonian 
MSS. in the British museum, which is believed to be the identical copy on winch the 
Saxon kings were sworn. Detailed accounts of many English coronations, from Richard 
I. down wards, have been preserved. They will be found enumerated, along with those 
of the German emperors, the kings of France, emperors of Russia, etc., in Holm’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Knowlcdye; and much more fully, along with much interesting informa- 
tion on the subject generally, in Chapters on Coronations (Lond. 1838). 

CORONATION GULF, an inlet of the Arctic ocean, forms the s.e, part of the land 
locked and isle-studded bay that receives the Coppermine. Lat. 66° 30' to 08'' 30' n. , 
long. 109° to 110 ‘ west. . 

CORONATION OATH. The form in which the limitations imposed on the monarch 
were defined by the nation and accepted by him, was probably from the first something 
equivalent to a coronation oath. Up to the period of the revolution, however, the C.O., 
like all the other guarantees for popular liberty, admitted of being tampered with * and 
there is in existence (Cottonian MS. , Tib. E. viii.) a copy of the oath sworn by Henry 
VIII. , interlined and altered with his own hand. 

To obviate the possibility of such proceedings for the future, the existing C.O„ 
altered only in consequence of the subsequent unions between England and Scotland, 
and Great Britain and Ireland, was fixed by stat. 1 Will and Mary, st. 1, c. 6. It is 
to the following effect, and thus administered. The archbishop of Canterbury demands 
of the king (or queen): “Sir, (or madam), is your majesty willing to ' ake the oath ?” 
and on the king answering, 4 4 1 am willing,” the archbishop ministeretli these questions; 
and the king, having a copy of the printed form and order of the coronation service in 
his hands, answers each question severally, as follows: 

Arehb. Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging, accord- 
ing to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the respective laws and customs of the 
same? 

King. I solemnly promise so to do. . 

Arehb . Will you, to your power, cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed in 
all your judgments? ' , hKCCfCCffCC) 

King] I will. ' ■ • ■ . . 

Arehb, Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, established by 3aw r ? And 
will you maintain and preserve ihviolably the settlement of the united church of Eng 
land and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by 
U. K. IY. — 28 
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law established within England and Ireland, and the territories thereunto belonging? 
And will you preserve to the bisliops and clergy cb England and Ireland, and to the 
churches there committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges us do, or shall 
appertain unto them, or any of them? 

King. All this I promise to do. . . , , ' , , , , 

The sovereign then goes to the altar, and laying his hand upon the Gospels, takes the 
following oath: “The things which I have he re to l ore promised, I will perform and 
keep, so help me God. ” 

The sovereign then kisses the book, and signs the oath. 

The passage in the oath in which the sovereign guarantees the privileges of the 
church of England, is framed in conformity with the “act for securing the church of 
England as by-law established,” which is declared to be. a fundamental and essential 
part of the treaty of union, and which was inserted accordingly in the act by which the 
treaty of union was finally ratified. The passage in the act which provides tor the secu- 
rity of the church of Scotland was framed in conformity with an “ overture i or an act 
for security of the church”— of which a copy will be found in the appendix to Defoe’s 
History of the Union , p. 617. It is to the effect that, “after the decease of her present 
majesty (whom God long preserve), the sovereign succeeding to her in the royal govern- 
ment of this kingdom shall, in all time coming (not at the coronation) at 1m or her acces- 
sion, to the crown, swear and subscribe that they shall maintain and preserve, the aforesaid. 
settlement of the true Protestant religion, with the government, worship and discipline 
of this church, as above (that is, by the previously recited act, 1 Will, and Maiy, c. 5) 
established inviolably.” The security of the church of Scotland is - thus . provided for, 
by what may be called an accession oath, even during the period which must intervene 
between the accession of the sovereign and his coronation, when lie is not bound, by oath 
at least, to the maintenance of the other branches of the constitution. 

COBONELXA, a genus of non -venomous serpents of the family colubridm, of a small 
size, having a somewhat compressed and generally pentagonal body, and rather long 
conical tail. They inhabit the warm and temperate parts of the world. One species, C. 
kavis, is found in the center and s. of Europe. 

COBONER (Lat. coronator , corona , a crown), a very ancient officer in England, at the 
common law. He is mentioned in a charter of king Athelstan, 905 x.d; and the office, 
like much of the common law, is acknowledged lobe of Saxon origin. The name is 
derived from the fact, that the C. has chiefly to do with pleas* of the crown. In this 
light, the lord chief-justice of the queen’s bench is the principal C. in the kingdom, and 
may exercise jurisdiction in that capacity in any part of England. There are, however, 
particular- coroners for every place in England, and in some counties, three or four, or 
even more. They were formerly paid by fees on each inquest, but now (23 and 24 Viet, 
c. 116) by salary paid out of the county rate. The C. is chosen for life, and the election 
rests with the freeholders of the county or district. A 0. may, however, be dismissed 
by the lord chancellor for inability or misbehavior in his office. By the stnlute of West- 
minster the first (3 Edw. I. c. 10), it was enacted that none should be chosen but lawful 
and discreet knights; and in the time of Edward III., there is an instance of a man being 
removed from the office because he was merely a merchant. Subsequently, it was 
thought sufficient if a man had lands enough to entitle him to be made a. knight; and 
Blaekstone complains that in his time it had come to be sought for the perquisites, and 
not for the honor of serving the country. This motive has now ceased. The Q. is now 
usually a professional man, frequently an attorney or a medical man. 

The office of 0. is to some extent the only one in England charged with the investi- 
gation of crime. Where the G. cannot act, there is no authority to examine witnesses 
until a suspected person has been actually charged or accused before a magistrate. But 
even the CWs duties are very limited, and little is added to the statute 3 Edw. 1. The 
C. can inquire only into the causes of violent or sudden death, and into these only when 
the body has been* found. When such a death happens, it is the duty of the constable to 
: :gi?e ■'■hpti.ee of if to the Gy who then summons a jury .from the body of the county for 
the purpose of making an inquisition into the matter. The C. presides oyer the inqui- 
sition, and the court thus constituted is a court of record. The jury consists of twelve 
men at least, who are sworn and charged by the C. ,■ and the verdict must be of twelve. 
By 6 and 7 Viet. c. 12, it has been enacted that the inquest shall be held before the C. 
in whose district the body shall be “lying dead.” If any be found guilty by such inqui- 
sition of murder or other homicide, the (X is lo commit them to prison for further trial, 
and is also to make inquiry concerning their lands, goods, and chattels (which are for- 
feited thereby), if not otherwise known; and he must, moreover, certify the whole of 
this inquisition under his own seal and the seals of the jurors, together with the evidence 
thereon, to the court of queen’s bench or the next assizes. The accused may thereupon 
be put on his trial without other indictment. By 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 89, the 0. is 
empowered to summon, and by 1 Viet. c. 68, to pay, medical witnesses, in place of refer- 
ring them for payment to the church-wardens. The sums allowed are one guinea for a 
simple examination, and two guineas if a post-mortem examinat ion of the body has been 
made. By 6 and 7 Viet. c. 83, coroners are empowered to appoint deputies in case of 
absence from illness or other reasonable cause. 9 and 10 Viet. c. 87, regulates the duties 
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H™?' a " d the ® x P ei ?® es of inquests in Ireland. Another branch -of the C.’s office is 
to inquire concerning shipwrecks and treasure-trove; but this has been neatly suDcrsedert 
by the provisions of the merchant shipping act, 1854. HeXSSFfiS 

fmror a c Is |t Pa A?s uoh 3 f entloned ln ° n f of tlle oldest treatises on the common law 
{junoi c l, s. d). As such, he may cause felons to be apprehended whether an innni- 
sition has found them guilty or not Tim C. lias likewii^niniS^So^ X, 
slim lfls substitute, in executing process in suits in which the sheriff is related either to 
the plaintiff or defendant. Latterly, the office of C. lias been the subiect of considera" 

ffieVm^keJaTob > of 8 ^ l offiS <>r i? 8 ° f administratioi \- In many casei, it is alleged that 

the wwants of mn^strnms* r< pS Up Cases ’ aud acts vexati o“% at variance with 
™ ,i f a tS ? • ma S lfctl at f f- Coroners or crowners, as they were also called in England 
m many old Scottish statutes; and there is no doubt that the office as 
c ns that of alderman and mayor, existed in those parts of the country that were 
peopled by persons of teutonic race. But it was abolished or fell into desuetude nrob- 
*hr y ri 1I \ ?0nSeqUCI1Ce ? • secession wai * and tiie French connection; and in Scotland 
procuSor-S°(q.v>) lefly performed b y att offlcer a PP°inted by the crown, styled the 

'KRONER (ante), in the United States, elected or appointed, usually one or more in 
each county or city. The functions of a coroner are almost exclusively confined to hold 
“Pon persons who have died by violence or accident, or tea sudden or 
mystenous manner. He summons a jury, and if need be a physician and inquires into 
he :mcts, after which a verdict is returned. Neither the coron^ 
an\ defined responsibility; they can only recommend, except incases of crime ^ where 
the coroner has power to cause arrests and to commit to prison. * 

COB0HET. See Crown. 

COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille, 1790-1875; a French landscape painter He 
y ? arS T‘ hout spe ? lal recognition, but triumphed at last, and received the 
f. v - * • ° f ., h o° nor a ? d many otl)er marks of distinction. Among his works 

are “\iewm Italy,” “Souvenir of the Environs of Florence,” “Danced the Nvmphs ” 

tudPctc U ^* VI ° ’ " Ia = al ' in tbe Desert.” “Dante and Virgil,” “ Repose/” “] Soii- 

COSPOEAI, (more properly caporal, from the Italian capo diescadm) is, so far as con- 
officers wwf« f™* at tbe ,P“ da J. the grade next below non-commiSoned 
private soMi , ‘In ls formed as a 00r P s > he has no function different from the 

pi ate soldiei. In barracks or camp, however, lie exercises certain disciplinary control 
o\er the privates. At present, in the British army, there are 32 corporals to each red- 
S? t!,°o CaV 7 a rj ’ “> nd 4 °m? r e f ch ln !! a “ tr y battalion. They receive pay varying from Is 
3d to 2s. U per day. The lance C. is an, assistant C„ who remains' however' on nri- 

corporaP’ ^ wears one cliem ' on (<I- V -) on his arm, and two when he rises to the’ rank of 

. On shipboard, there is a ship’s corporal, a petty-officef under the master-at-arms- to 
aid m teaching the seamen the use of small-armS, to guard against The sniu-S Tf 
Wow aTn§a d ’ t0 eXtinguisl1 the fires aad ^ at a given signal, and to ke^iot-der 

L IXsc 5 T"4£T •***"* •“ “1 *«<«S mi 

T ii 0EP nr ( La S* corpu ?' a hod y> because of the belief that the bread and wine are the 
body and blood of our Saviour), a name given to the cloth with wbiTSe mlnlstw 
co\eis what is left of the consecrated elements in the Lord’s supper until the service is 
concluded. It is also called the pall , and its use is of the highest antiquity 
CGBP0BAL PUNISHMENTS. See Flogging. 

COBPOBA'TION. This, in England, is either aggregate or sole. A C. a^re^te is a 
vj’f.lf °? P? rs . ons authorized by law to act as one person, and to perpetuate its existence 
l)} the admission of new members. Without such legal authority, the acts of the soci 
ety would be regarded only as the acts of the individuals, and the property of the society 
would descend to the heirs of the individual members. A C. sole consists^f one person 7 
Thl !il? CeS ^ rS ’ who are by law invested with the same capacities as a C a«’<4egate 
ihe sovereign is a 0. sole, and so is a bishop and the vicar of a parish for these fn tlu> 
eye of the law never die, and each successive holder of the office takes the property 

i!immCd\ng n ofthlte nVeyanCe ““ by ordillal T succession, but is vesteifm it by 

could formerly be established only by charter from the crown or act of parlin. 
ment, unless, indeed, it existed by immemorial prescription; but of late years the 

with whth°tn COmrn - e i Ce f ave led t0 tlle P assin s Of various enactments, by compliance 
nnrlfini Vi y S C, y y . of Versons may acquire for themselves the character of P a cor- 
foMr>ANTO« Tll< A 5, artl , oulare of /bese will be considered under the title Joint-stock 
C i ip antes. A 0. always receives a corporate name, by which it sues and is snprl *mri 
must possess a common seal, the affixing of which is the only compS way of firing 
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the signature of the corporation. The majority of the members of a 0. are entitled to 
act in its narat? and may, by a by-law, even delegate — except in the case of municipal 
corporations— the power of acting in its name to a certain number of its members. For 
the acts of the 0. none of its members are personally liable. A 0. may hold lands— 
subject to the statutes of mortmain (q.v.)— - and maybe possessed, if a V. aggregate, of 
chattels; but a C. sole has not this privilege, unless it be the representative of a number 
of persons for whose benefit the chattels are held. But no C. can be either a trustee- 
proper or an executor. 

Corporations, whether aggregate or sole, are divided into ecclesiastical and lay, and 
the lay are subdivided into civil and eleemosynary. The ecclesiastical are such as 
are composed wholly of clergymen, in their ecclesiastical capacity, and are chiefly for 
the purpose of holding ecclesiastical property. Civil corporations include municipal' 
corporations, the universities, the colleges of physicians and surgeons, learned societies, 
and many trading companies incorporated. Eleemosynary corporations are for the 
administration of funds for charitable and pious purposes, such as hospitals, the colleges 
in universities, etc. An important consequence of these distinctions is the effect it has 
on the right of visiting a 0. or exercising a legal superintendence over its proceedings. 
The crown is the visitor of the archbishops, each archbishop is the visitor of his suffragan 
bishops, and each bishop is the visitor of all the ecclesiastical corporations in ins diocese 
Civil corporations have no visitor, but the court of queen’s bench is the authority 
entitled to restrain and direct them. Eleemosynary corporations are visited by the 
founder and his heirs, or such persons as the founder appointed to be visitors; and in 
default of such persons, or of the founder’s heirs, the court of chancery acts as visitor. 
Hospitals, if of ecclesiastical nature, are, however, subject to the visitation of the 
bishop. 

A C. may be dissolved by the death of all its members, or of such number as leaves 
not enough to make new -elections in the way the charter requires; by forfeiture of the 
charter, through breach of its conditions; by surrender of the charter; or by act of par- 
liament. In all such eases, the lands of the C. revert to their several donors, and the 
debts due by or to the G. are extinguished. 

Municipal corporations, formerly dependent on special charter alone, are now made 
uniform, and regulated by the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76, and some subsequent acts. See 
Municipal Corporation. 

As to public corporations in Scotland, see Burgh, Town Council, Friendly 
' Societies; and as to private corporations for trading purposes, see Bank, Liability 
(limited), Partnership. 

CORPORATION (ante). There are, strictly speaking, no ecclesiastical corporations 
in the United States. In addition to the explanation given respecting English corpora- 
tions which serves equally to define the position of our own, it may lie said, that cor- 
porations are public and private. A public corporation (as a village) is a governmental 
instrument, and may be dissolved at the will of the creating power; but a private cor- 
poration, as a college, cannot be dissolved at will, as no state has the power to deny 
obligation of contracts. Therefore it is that in many instances the rigid; of repeal is 
reserved by the state in the charter of the corporation. But a private corporation may 
he dissolved for the non-fulfillment of contract; for misdirection of funds, and for other 
causes. The law respecting the power of corporations to inherit money or estate is dif- 
ferently construed in different states; in some they are entirely deprived of right of 
inheritance, while in others they have the right under various restrictions, such as the 
limitation of the value of the bequest, or an expiration of a certain time between the 
making of the will and the death of the testator. A corporation may, through an 
agent, act outside of the limits of its own state, unless prohibited from so doing by a 
special enactment. The direction of corporations is never placed in the hands of one 
person, as in England, but is generally vested in a board of trustees. The property of 
a corporation is subject to the control of the U. S. court of bankruptcy, and the corpora- 
tion may be sued as an individual. 

COUPS B’ABMEE, in the military system of the greater continental European states, 
is an organization of the forces in the* time of peace. The whole military strength is 
divided into several corps, each complete in itself as an army, with everything needful 
for service, staff and artillery park included. The English army is now distributed into 
eight army corps, stationed m eight territorial centers. The French army, had in 1879. 
nineteen corps d'armee; which have been increased in strength by the recent military 
reorganization. Germany had in the same year eighteen corps d'annee. In the Austrian 
service, the normal number of corps d'annee is thirteen. The military strength of 
Russia, as finally settled in 1876, is distributed over fourteen military districts. 

CORPS D’ARMfiE (ante), a title not used in the United States. At present the army 
is in three great divisions; the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Missouri. During 
the late war, sections of the army were known by location, such as the army of the Poto 
mac, or of the Cumberland. 

COBPSE-CANBLE. See Candle. 

CORPS L&GISLATIF, the name of the lower house of the French national legis 
Mure under Napoleon III. from 1857 to 1870. Members were elected for six-year 
terms. 
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CORPULENCE. , See Obesity, ante. 

CORPUS C ATHOLICO'RUM, a name given in Germany after the peace of "West- 
phalia to the Roman Catholic division of the empire. The elector of Mayence was at 
the.head or president of the corpus catholicorum, which generally held its meetings in 
a convent of that city in which the diet happened to meet. The corpus catholicorum 
was extinguished by the abolition of the German empire in 1806. 

CORPUS CHRIST!, the seat of justice, of Nueces co., Texas, 178 m. s.e. of Austin; 
pop. ’70, 3,140—288 colored. There is a good harbor, with steamboat communication 
with New Orleans, and considerable trade. 

CORPUS CHRIST!, Oxford. This college was founded in 1516 by Richard Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, under a license froitEking Henry VIII. The statutes were issued 
in 1517. The foundation consisted of 20 fellows and 20 scholars; of whom the fellows 
were to be elected from the scholars, while the scholars were to be elected from certain 
specified counties. Two peculiarities marked this foundation. First, the usual rules of 
life and discipline were enforced with peculiar severity; and, second, the object of the 
college was expressly connected with the studies of the age. Classical literature was 
for the first time distinctly mentioned. The subjects of the lectures were enjoined to 
be, not the old routine of divinity and the two philosophies, hut divinity, humanity, 
and Greek. Incessant industry in these pursuits was inculcated by the founder, and 
the fellows were even forbidden to accept the proctorship, lest the avocations of that 
office should interfere with their proper duties. The object and the stringency of 
these regulations called forth the celebrated encomium of Erasmus, that what Colossus 
was to Rhodes, what the Mausoleum was to Caria, that C. C. college would be to the 
kingdom of Great Britain. This prediction has hardly been fulfilled. The rules of 
the founder have been gradually set aside by acts of parliament, by custom, and by 
injunctions of the visitor, Of the three university lectureships contemplated by the 
founder, one was never founded at all, and the other two were merged in the college 
fellowships and tutorships. And, lastly, the college has suffered greatly from the 
severe restrictions imposed by statute upon the elections to fellowships. In virtue 
of the powers conferred by 17 and 18 Yict. c. 81, important changes have been effected 
by the college working in harmony with the commissioners. Both fellows and scholars 
are now elected without any restrictions as to place of birth. The fellowships are still 
20 in number, value rather more than £800 a year. The college is now one of con- 
siderable eminence. Two of the fellowships are permanently attached to the two 
protessorsnips or Latin ana jurisprudence, the professors being admitted honorary 
fellows of Corpus, and each receiving from its revenues a sum of £600 a year. ’ Tlie 
scholarships are 24 in number, tenable for five years, and of the annual value of £80, 
with rooms ■ rent free; besides seven exhibitions recently instituted to be competed 
for annually by the commoners of the college. There are 22 benefices in the gift ot 
tliis college; and in the year 1873, there were about 240 names on the college books. 

CORPUS CHRIST!, or Be 'net College, Cambridge, was founded by two guilds or 
fraternities of townspeople — the guild of C. C., who had their prayers at St. Benedict 
church; and the guild of the Blessed Virgin, who prayed at St. Mary’s.. These were 
united in 1352, and a small college erected by them. Archbishop Parker added largely 
to the endowments of this college, and bequeathed to it his valuable manuscripts, amongst 
which are the only authentic manuscript copies of the 39 articles of the church of Eng- 
land. Of the 12 fellows, all except 4 must take holy orders. There are 31 scholarships, 
some of considerable value, given to the students who most distinguish themselves at the 
annual examinations. Among the eminent men of this college were Hugh Latimer, 
archbishops Parker and Tennison, Fletcher the dramatist, and Gougli the antiquary. 

CORPUS CHRIST! FESTIVAL, the most splendid festival of the Roman Catholic 
church. It was instituted iu 1264, in honor of the consecrated host, and with a view 
to its adoration, by pope Urban IV., who appointed for its celebration the Thursday 
after the festival of the Trinity, and promised to all the penitent who took part in it 
indulgence for a period of from 40 to 100 days. The festival is chiefly distinguished by 
magnificent processions. In France, it is known as the Fete Dim. 

COR PUSCLES, Blood. See Blood. 

CORFU S CUL AR A CTION, and Corpuscular Philosophy. See Atom, ante. 

CORPUS DELICTI, a criminal law term used in Scotland to signify the body or sub- 
stance of the charge. Before a conviction can take place the fact libeled must he 
proved— e.g. , before a man can be convicted of murder, it must be clearly made out 
that there was a murder; and it is this fact that is called the corpus delicti. See Crimi- 
nal Law.. 

CORPUS DOCTRTNiE, collections of writings which were intended to have author- 
ity m the Protestant churches of Germany. The chief collection was Corpus Philippi - 
cum, containing the Apostolic, the Nicean, and the Athanasian creeds, the Augsburg 
confession, and Melanchthon’s Loci Communes. This, and similar collections were super- 
seded by the Formula Concordm. 

CORPUS JURIS. See Law, ante. 

CORPUS JURIS CAN ON TCI. See Canon Law, ante . 
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CORRE'A da SERRA, Jose Francisco, 1750-1823; a Portuguese politician and 
scientist, wlio was educated and took orders in Rome. With the assistance ot the duke 
of AJafoes, he founded the Portuguese academy of science, in Lisbon, and was made 
perpetual secretary with the privilege of publishing its transactions without reference 
to censorship. He soon came in conflict with the church, through the inquisition, and 
fled to France, and afterwards went to England, where lie became secretary to the 
Portuguese legation. In 1813, he came to New York; and in 1816, he was made Portu- 
guese minister at Washington ; in 1820, he was called home and made a member of the 
financial council, with a seat in the cortes. Lie ranked high as a botanist. 

CORRECTION, House op, a prison for the reformation of petty offenders. See Prison, 
Reformatory. 

CORRECTION op the PRESS. This is one of the most important of the many opera- 
tions that' every piece :;of. printed, matter must undergo before it is put into the hands of 
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had had been pursued, and prohibited 
attention ‘to them in the mother 
country. 

O-Long, indeed* after the age of 
Ptolemy , the school in connection with s Caps. 

which he flourished, remained in 
existence ; 4 &c. so y 

A together with the prevalence of its 
w Hilary despotism abroad. 

the reading public; and in every considerable printing establishment, it forms a special 
department executed by one or more functionaries, technically called “ readers.” The 


1. A wrong letter. A line is drawn 
through the wrong letter, and the proper 
one written in the margin. After every 
mark of correction a line / should he drawn, 
to prevent its being confounded with any 
other in the same line. 2. A word or let- 
ter to be transposed. Where letters only 
are to be transposed, St is bettor to strike 
them out, and write them in their proper 
sequence in the margin, like a correction. 
3. A space wanted. This mark is also used 
when the spacing is insufficient. 4. A space 
or quadrat slicking up. 5. Alteration of 
type. One line is drawn under the word 
for italics , two for small capitals, three 
for CAPITALS. C. .Correction or insertion 
of stops (poin ts), 7. A word struck out, 
and afterwards approved of (Lat. stet, let 
it stand). 8. A turned letter. 0. An omis- 
sion. 10. A letter of a wrong fount. 11. A 
word or letter to be deleted. ' IS. Alteration 
of type. 13; A new paragraph. This 
should bo avoided as much as possible, asit 
causes great trouble and expense. 14. In- 
sertion of a sentence. I A A space to be re- 
moved or diminished. 10. A Wrong word. 
This is struck out, and the proper one writ- 
ten in the margin. 17. When letters or 
lines do not stand even. 18. Mark for a 
hyphen or rule. 10. No new paragraph. 
Thin is also troublesome and expensive. 
20. The manner in which the apostrophe, 
inverted commas, the star, and other ref- 
erences, and superior letters and figures, 
are marked. 
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immediate object of a corrector of the press, or “reader,” is to observe and mark every 
error and oversight of the compositor, with a view lo make the printed sheet a perfect 
copy of the author’s manuscript. This is on the supposition that the manuscript itself 
is quite correct, which is seldom the case; and therefore the duty of a good reader 
extends to seeing that there are no inconsistencies in orthography, punctuation, abbre- 
viations, etc., and in many cases to the verification of quotations, dates, and proper 
names. The duty of securing consistency in spelling and punctuation* is especially 
important in the case of works on which several writers are employed, such as newspa- 
pers and cyclopaedias. The corrector has also to direct his attention to the numbering 
of the pages; to the arrangement of chapters, paragraphs, and notes;* to running titles, 
etc. It is part of his business to observe the mechanical defects of the work — defective 
types, turned letters, inequalities of spacing between words, sentences, and lines, crooked 
lines, and to secure symmetry in verses, tables, mathematical operations, and such like. 
In. almost all cases, two proofs are taken, and in difficult works, such as those in foreign 
languages, tables, etc., even more. Lastly follows the revision, in which little more is 
done than seeing that the compositor has made all the corrections marked on the last 
proof. It is usual for the writer or author to reserve the correction of the second proof 
for himself. 

In printing regular volumes, one sheet is usually corrected at a time; but where 
extensive alterations, omissions, or additions are likely to be made- by writer or editor, 
it is more convenient to take the proofs in long* slips, before division into pages. The 
corrections to be made are marked on the margin; and for this purpose an established 
set of signs or short-hand is used, understood by all printers, and which it is often useful 
to know. The specimen of a proof on the preceding page exhibits the application of 
most of these signs. 

The thankless and monotonous business of a corrector or reader is more difficult than 
the uninitiated would believe. It requires extensive and varied knowledge, accurate 
acquaintance with the art of typography; and above all, a peculiar sharpness of eye, 
which, without losing the sense and connection of the whole, takes in at the same time each 
separate word and letter. After the invention of printing, the C. of the P. was exe- 
cuted by the publisher himself, or at least was intrusted toumen of ability and learning, 
and often men of name. Robert Stephen (1526-59), and Plantin (1555-89), had recourse to 
publicity, hung out the successive sheets of their publications, and promised a reward 
to any one'who would point out a typographical error. Some editions of particular 
works are held in high estimation from the care with which the press had been corrected. 
Among* the most- famous are those that issued from the press of Aldus Manutius in 
Venice,- of which we may mention the works of Petrarch (1514), corrected by Pietro 
Rembo; Aristotle (1551-53, 6 vols.), corrected by the famous Greek scholar, J. R. Camo- 
tius; Lactantius (1515), and Suetonius (1516), corrected by J. B. Egnatius; Plato (1518), 

- Athena? us. (15 14), and Gregory Nazianzene (1516), corrected by Marcus Massur us. The 
first edition of Homer was printed by Nerlius in. Florence (1484, 2 vols.), corrected by 
Demetr. Chalkondylas. Robert Stephen of Paris himself corrected the numerous works 
that issued from his press; and Erasmus had a great name as a corrector. 

COEEEG’GIO, a t. of northern Italy, province of Reggio hell’ Emilia, midway on the 
railway between Parma and Modena; pop. 2,700. It is very handsome, regularly built, 
and has a castle, a cathedral, and a theater. It was a barony of the lords of Correggio, 
who were great patrons of letters. It is the birthplace of the painter Antonio Allegr. 
surname d Correggio; and of the engraver Jesi, etc. 

COKBEGT (HO, Antonio Allegri, a celebrated Italian painter, called G. from th > 
place of his birth, a small town near Modena, now called Reggio. He was born in tlm 
year 1493-94, and his father, a tradesman of some property, had him carefully educated, 
and instructed in the rudiments of art, by an uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, a painter of small 
-merit. How much he owed to his teacher is uncertain. He was the first among the 
moderns who displayed that grace and general beauty and softness of effect, the com- 
bined excellences of design and color with taste and expression, for which he is still 
unrivaled. His cliiar-oscuro is perfect. Almost before he had seen the great masters, 
he became a master in a style all his own; and was the founder, or rather his imitators 
for him, of what is called by some the Lombard, by others the Parma school of painting. 
Oil first beholding, at Bologna, Raphael’s glorious picture of St. Cecilia, he is said to 
have exclaimed : **Anch’ io sono pittore” (I. too, am a painter). But this story is doubled. 

There was long a tradition that C. lived in indigence, unaided but by his own genius; 
and it is remarkable that Vasari, who lived at the same time, in his Lives of the Painters, 
records only vague rumors regarding C.’s life; and that Annibale Caracei, fifty years 
after his death, writes: “ I rage and weep to think of the fate of this poor Antonio: so 
great a man — if, indeed, he were not rather an angel in the flesh.” This belief, so prev- 
alent in his own day, now refuted by recent researches, proves how retired and simple 
must have been his life. That he was in high estimation in his later days, is proved by 
his signature being found affixed to the deed of marriage of the lord of Correggio, cele- 
brated in 1533. C died the following year, Mar. 5, 1534, in his 41st year, and is buried 
in the Franciscan convent of Correggio. V : ; y 

At the age of 18, C. painted an altar-piece, the “Madonna di San Francesco,” now 



COEEXEYEEK'IN , or Corky bb ech'tak, or gulf of Breehan, a 'whirlpool or danger- 
ous passage a mile broad, off; the w. coast of Argyleshire, in the strait between Soarba 
and dura isles. It is occasioned by the meeting of tides (often running 12 or 14 m. an 


in the Dresden gallery, which is rich in pictures by C. ; the most famous of which are 
the “Notte ” (blight), lighted only by the celestial splendor beaming from the head of 
the infant Saviour — Vasari calls it “quite wonderful ” — and the famous “Magdalen,” one 
of the most admired pictures in the world. For the cupola of the church San Giovanni 
at Parma, lie painted an P Ascension” in fresco, and over the high-altar a “ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” now only known -through copies and engravings. He also decorated 
elaborately in fresco the cathedral there, for which lie received 1000 ducats, worth about 
£8,500. In the Louvre are two pictures — the “Marriage of St. Catharine,” and the 
“ Antiope;” in the Florence gallery, three — one the “Madonna on her knees adoring* the 
Infant;” in the Naples gallery, three — one a lovely Madonna, called, from its oriental 
character, “ La Zingarella ” (the Gypsy), said to be a likeness of GVs wife; at Vienna, 
two; at Berlin, three; at Parma, five— the most celebrated is the “St. Jerome;” and in 
the British national gallery, a Madonna, known as the “Vierge au Pauier,” the “ Edu- 
cation of Cupid,” and the famous “Eeee Homo,” purchased by the British government 
for £11,500. 

COBBECr'EDOR .is the name given in Spain to the principal magistrate of a town, He 
is appointed by the king. The C. is also a Portuguese functionary, but, unlike his 
Spanish brother, does not possess the double power of governing and administering jus- 
tice, but only the latter. 

CQBRBIA/TXOH op PHYSICAL EOECES. See Force. 

COEBEZE, a department of France, formed out of part of the old province of 
Limousin, and taking its name from an affluent of the Vezere, the Correze, which 
traverses the department from me. to s.w. C. extends between hit. 44 55' and. 45° 40' 
n., and long. 1° 18' and 2° 22' e.;' its total area is nearly 2,800 sq.m., and its pop., 
in 1870, 811,525. The chief rivers of C. are the Dordogne, the Yess&re, and the Cor- 
r&ze. The surface of the department, is mountainous, especially in the n. and e., where 
it is broken in upon by offsets from the Auyergne mountains, which, in some parts, 
attain a height of 4,000 ft. above the sea. - The 'lower' slopes are clad with forests, but 
the district is in general sterile. In the s. and s.w., however, the soil yields wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, maize, etc. Wine is also produced, but of poor quality. The rural 
population are poor, badly housed and fed; their food consisting, to a '’great extent, 
of chestnuts, which are very abundant. Minerals, particularly coal, iron, lead, alabas- 
ter, and granite of various colors, are found in considerable quantities. The depart- 
ment is divided into the three a, rrondissements of Tulle, Drive, and Ussel. Tube is 
The chief town. 

COE KIB, Lough, a lake, the third in size in Ireland, in the n. of Galway. It is 
of very irregular shape, 27 in. long from n.w. to s.e., and 1 to 6 broad, with an area of 
68 sq. miles. It is between 28 and 81 ft. above the sea-level. From its s. cut l, 4 m. n. 
of Galway, it discharges its surplus waters by Galway river into Galway bay. It 
receives the waters of Lough Mask, at its n. end, through the Pigeon Hole 'ami other 
caves, as well as those of the Glare and other smaller rivers. On its sides are metamor- 
phic rocks, carboniferous limestone, and marble. Near it are manv monumental heaps 
and so-called Druid circles. It contains many islets, and to the w.'arc mountains 8,000 
ft. high. 

COE'BIBOE is a gallery or passage running (It. eorreve , Bp. mrm\ to run) or leading 
several rooms, each of which has a door opening into it. Spacious corridors are 
necessary in all public buildings, suah as hospitals, prisons, etc. 

CORBIE, Daniel, 1777-1887; a native of England, who was appointed archdeacon, 
of Calcutta in 1828, and bishop of Madras in 1885. He was a laborer in minions with 
Buchanan, Marfcyn, Heber, and Turner. He translated prayers, homilies, and oilier 
religious works into Hmdustahee, and made an ancient history in English for schools 
in India. 

COBBIBHT^S (in English, currents) is a name of various application in Spanish 
America. Besides indicating several, capes in Cuba, Mexico, and New Granada, it is 
more' conspicuously' connected with one of the states of the Argentine Confederation 
and with the capital of the same. 1. C„ the city, stands in hit. 27 27' s., and long. 
£8° 40’ w., near the confluence of the Parana and the Paraguay. It takes its name 
from the rapids, which are said to be as decidedly a turning-point in the climate of 
.the country as in the navigation of the river. Pop. 1 1 ,000. 2. O., the province, lies 

between EiUre Rios on the s M and the republic of Paraguay on then., having the Parana 
.on the it. and west. Lat, 27° to 30° s., and long. 57° to 59° west. Area about 60,000 
: pop. J G9, 129,023. The north is undulating and fertile; and the south, besides being 
generally swampy, is partly covered by lake Tkara. The products are maize, cotton, 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, and a species of silk. ■ 


hour) from the n. and w., in the narrow passage into the *ou«d of Jura, round a pyra- 
midal rock, which rises with rapid slope from a considerable depth to some fathoms 
from the surface. This rock forces the water in various directions. In stormy weather, 
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at flow-tide, vast openings foam in the water, immense bodies of water tumble head- 
long as over a precipice, then rebounding from the abyss, dasli together and rise in 
spray to a great height. The noise is heard over the" isles around. The water is 
smooth for half an hour in slack-water. 

OORRO'SIVE SUBLIMATE, the popular name of bichloride of mercury (q.v.). 

COR'EU GATED IEOH (Lat . ruga, a wrinkle). Common sheet-iron, and what is 
improperly called “galvanized iron” (i.e., sheet-iron coated with zinc by immersion in 
a bath of the . fused metal), have of late been made available for many usef ul pur- 
poses, by virtue of the great additional strength imparted to the sheets by corruga- 
tion, which is merely an application to metallic substances of the old contrivance of 
‘ ‘ goffering or crimping,” by means of which the frills of the olden time were made to 
keep their shape. 

4 The sheets of metal are passed between rollers, the surfaces of which are formed 
into rounded grooves and ridges, the ridges of one roller tilling the grooves of the 
other, The metal in passing between these is compressed into a waving form, or 
corrugated. It will; be easily understood that a piece of sheet-metal, of given size 
and thickness, if rolled up to form a tube, will resist a much greater bending strain 
than when flat, ^ Now the curves of the corrugation may he regarded as a series of 
half-tubes, and the additional strength is due to the application of the same principle. 
See Strength op Materials. Walls and roofs of temporary buildings are now extent 
sively made of this material. Kail way sheds, emigrants’ houses, temporary churches, 
store-rooms, and sheds for dock-yards, etc., are among the common applications. Mr. 
Francis, of New York, has applied the principle to the construction of light boats, the 
strength of which, and their power of resisting violent blows, such as boats, are subject 
to on landing through a surge, is said to be remarkably great. On this account, they 
are proposed to be used for life-boats, ships’ boats, etc. They are made by stamping 
the metal in enormous dies, of the shape and size of the boat, and grooved for the 
required corrugations. Small boats thus constructed require no internal bracings, the 
requisite rigidity and strength being given entirely by the corrugations. 

CORRUPTION of 1L00B. See Treason. 

CORRUPTION of JUDGES. See Judge. 

CORRUPT PERJURY. See Perjury. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. The laws relating to bribery, treating, and undue 
influence at elections of members of parliament, were consolidated and amended bv 17 
and 18 Viet. c. 102 (10th Aug., 1854), which was continued and amended by 21 and 22 
Viet. c. 87 (2d Aug., 1858). Both of these statutes were further continued till 10th Aug., 
1860, by 22 and 20 Viet. c. 48 (18tli Aug., 1859); and till 10th Aug., 1861, by 23 and 24 
Viet. c. 99 . ' ■ 

Additional legislation on this very troublesome subject has been attempted in almost 
every session of parliament. See Parliament. 

COKEY, a city in Erie co., Penn., an outgrowth of the great petroleum speculation, 
situated at the crossing of the Atlantic and Great Western, and Philadelphia and Erie 
railroads, and at the terminus of other roads in the oil region; pop. ’70, 6,809, There 
are manufactories, and general business; but its establishment and prosperity are due 
to the discovery of oil, or petroleum. It was chartered as a city in I860. 

COR'SAC, Caim or Oynalopex corsctc , an animal of the dog family (canidce), found in 
the deserts of Tartary and in India. In size, it resembles a small fox, but is more slen- 
der in body and limbs; it has long and pointed ears, a bushy tail, and is of a reddish 
or yellowish color; the form of the head resembles that of the fox. It lives in large 
communities, burrows, prowls during the day, and not during the night like foxes, and 
is believed to feed chiefly on birds and their eggs, but not to object even to insect food. 
There are several Asiatic species closely allied "to this. ‘ 

COR'SAIR (Ital. corso, a race), a pirate or sea-robber, but generally limited in its 
application to the pirates who in former times sailed from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
the ports of Morocco, and were the terror of merchantmen in the Mediterranean and 
the neighboring parts of the Atlantic ocean. 

CORSE'LET was the body-covering of pikemen. The C. was made chiefly 0 f leather , 
and was pistol-proof. 

COR'SXCA, an island in the Mediterranean, separated from the island of Sardinia by 
the strait of Bonifacio on the s., and situated in lat. 41° 20' to 43° n., and long. 8 ; ' 30' to 
IT 80' east. It forms the French department of Corse, and has an area of 3,350 sq.m., 
with a pop.., in 1876, of 262,701. The greater portion of the island is occupied by 
ranges of rugged mountains, the highest being Monte Rotondo (ancient Mans Aureus), 
9,068 ft. high, and covered with perpetual snow. There are several rivers in the island, 
the largest of which, having their source in Monte Rotondo, are the Tavignano (ancient 
Rhotanus ) and the Golo (ancient Tmola). They flow into the sea on thee, coast; the 
Goto is navigable for boats. Several small rivers, most of which are dry in summer, 
flow westward into the sea. The soil is generally fertile in the valleys, yielding all 
kinds of cereals, and much wine is produced. Olive, orange, fig, almond, and other 
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rights of the burghers were less extensive than in Aragon, but in both states the king was 
dependent on the Cortes. After the union of Castile and Aragon under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the crown succeeded in making itself less dependent on the C., whose power 
and privileges were gradually encroached upon, until at last they were seldom assembled 
except to do homage or to sanction an arrangement as to the succession to the throne. 
After 1713, they did not meet till 1789, on the accession of Charles IV. In 1S09, the C„ 
as composed in 1789, was assembled by the Junta, and framed a new constitution, called 
the constitution of 1812, which, however, was set aside at the restoration. Endless 
attempts at restoration and modification of the Spanish C. have since been made, with- 
out any happy result. See Spain. 

The history of the Portuguese C. is very similar to that of the Spanish. In 1826, 
Dorn Pedro promulgated a new constitution after the model of the French, calling the 
C. again into life, and abdicating at the same time in favor of Ills daughter, Maria da 
Gloria. This constitution was set aside during the usurpation of Dorn Miguel, but 
was finally restored in 1842. 

COE'TES, Hern an, the daring conqueror of Mexico, was b. in 1485, at Medellin, a 
village of Estremadura, Spain. He was educated for the law, but afterwards adopted 
the profession of arms; and in 1511, distinguished himself under Diego-Velasquez in 
the expedition against Cuba. In 1518, the conquest of Mexico was intrusted to him by 
Velasquez, who was then governor of Cuba; but the latter had no sooner granted him 
the commission than he wished to revoke it, fearful that his dashing and sagacious lieut. 
would deprive him of all the glory of the enterprise. C., however, maintained his 
command in defiance of the governor. Never, perhaps, was an enterprise so great 
undertaken with so little regard for its difficulties and dangers. A force of between 600 
and 700 men, only 13 of whom were musketeers, with only 10 field-pieces and two or 
three smaller pieces of cannon, were all the means at C.’s disposal to effect the conquest 
of the then extensive empire of Mexico, when, early in 1519, he landed on its shores. 
Sailing up the river Tabasco, C. captured the town of that name, the prowess of the 
Spaniards occasioning great terror to the Tabascans, who made liberal presents to the 
white men, and volunteered all the information about Mexico in their power. Arriving 
off the coast of San Juan de Ulloa, C. was here visited by some Mexican chiefs, with 
whom he entered into negotiation regarding a visit to Montezuma, who then ruled with 
nearly absolute sway over Mexico. Montezuma sent C. rich presents, but objected to 
liis visiting the capital. But C. had resolved upon seeing the emperor in his palace, and 
was not to be daunted by opposition. Having founded the town of Vera Cruz, and 
burnt his ships, so that his troops could not return, and must, therefore, conquer oi 
perish, C., with a force reduced to 400 Spaniards on foot and 15 horse, but with a con- 
siderable number of Indian followers, lent him by dissatisfied chiefs dependent on 
Montezuma, marched upon the capital. Overcoming the Tlasealans, a brave people, on 
the way, who after became his firm allies, and taking fearful vengeance on the city of 
Cholula, where, by Montezuma’s orders, a treacherous attempt was made to massacre 
his troops, O. on the 8th Nov., 1519, reached the ch^of Mexico with his little band, and 
was received with great pomp by the emperor in person. The Spaniards were regarded 
as those descendants of the sun who, according to a current prophecy, were to come 
from the east and subvert the Aztec empire— a tradition that was worth a good many 
soldiers to Cortes. An attack on C.’s colony at Vera Cruz by one of Montezuma’s gen- 
erals, however, proved the mortality of the Spaniards, and would have been the ruin of 
them but for the decisiveness of C,, who immediately seized the emperor, and carrying, 
him to the Spanish quarter, forced him to surrender the offending general and three 
other chiefs, whom he caused to be burnt in front of the palace, and ere long compelled 
him formally to cede his empire to Spain. One has nothing but astonishment for this 
man, whose daring acts in the capital city of the empire, containing, it is calculated, 
300,000 inhabitants, had nothing but 400 Spaniards,, and a few thousand Indians, whom 
he had recently conquered, to support them. Meanwhile Velasquez, enraged at C.’s 
success, sent an army of about 1000 men, well provided with artillery, to compel his 
surrender. C. unexpectedly met and overpowered this force, and secured its allegiance. 
But iu his absence the Mexicans had risen in the capital, and C. was finally driven out, 
with much loss. ‘ During the disturbance, Montezuma, who was still kept a- prisoner, 
appeared on a terrace with the view of pacifying his people; but be was wounded by a 
stone, an indignity against his kingly person which lie took so much to heart that lie 
died in a few days. C. now retired to Tlascala, to recruit Ins fatigued and wounded 
men; and receiving reinforcements, he speedily subjugated all Anahuae to the e. of the 
Mexican valley, and soon marched again on the city of Mexico, which he succeeded in 
capturing (Aug. 16, 1521) after a siege qf four months, ended by a murderous assault of 
two days. Famine had assisted the Spanish arms, so that of the vast population only 
about 40,000 remained when the Spaniards entered the city, which lay in ruins, “ like 
some huge churchyard with the corpses disinterred and the tombstones scattered about.” 
Mexico was now completely subjugated, for though some attempts at revolt were aftei% 
wards made, they were soon crushed by C., who had been nominated governor and capt. 
gen. of the country by Charles V. Iifl528, C. returned to Spain, to ineet some calum- 
nies against him, and was received with great distinction. On his return to Mexico in 
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1530, -however,' he was divested of his civil rank. At his own expense he fitted out 
several expeditions, one of which discovered California. In 1540, he came again to 
Spain, hut was coldly received at court, from which lie soon retired, and died at Seville, 
Dec., 1547. 

CORTLAND, a co. in central- New York, intersected by the Syracuse and Bingham- 
ton and the Southern Central railroad; 480 sq.m. ; pop. ’75, 24,454. There is iron ore 
in some places, hut agriculture is the chief business, the production of cheese, butter, 
and maple sugar being prominent. Co. seat, Cortland. 

CORTLAND, a village and seat of justice of Cortland co., N. Y., on the Syracuse 
and Binghamton railroad, 36 m. s. of Syracuse; pop. of township, ’75, 6,184. 

COKTO'HA, a t. of central Italy, about 50 m. s.e. of Florence. It is beautifully situ- 
ated amid vineyards on a hill rising from the fertile valley of the Chiana, and command- 
ing a view of the lake of Perugia (anc, lacus Trtmmenus). The city is of fabulous antiq- 
uity, older, it is said, than Troy; and the Cyclopean walls, erected by the Pelasgians — 
which in many parts remain unchanged — prove, if not a history quite as old as tradition 
affirms, at all events one second in remoteness to few places in Italy. It was one of the 
most powerful of the twelve cities forming the Etruscan league. By the Romans, who 
settled a colony here about the time of Sulla, it was called Cory thus. After many vicis- 
situdes during the middle ages, the town became subject to Florence in the loth cen- 
tury. Besides the walls, there are several objects of Etruscan antiquity at Cortona. 
The modern town contains above 3,900 inhabitants. Among the principal buildings are 
tlie cathedral, dating from the 10th or 11th c., with some fine paintings and monuments, 
the churches of Jesus, St. Francesco, and others. The Etruscan academy has its seat 
here, the museum connected with which contains a multitude of Etruscan sarcophagi, 
vases, etc. C. has a trade in wine and olives, and fine marble is found in the vicinity. 

CORTONA, Pietro Berrettini da, 1596-1669; an Italian architect and painter 
employed by Urban VIII. to decorate a chapel and to execute the frescoes on the ceiling 
of the grand salon of the Barberini palace, which, with others from his hand, areamong 
the most remarkable specimens of decorative art of the period. The church of Santa 
Maria, del Pace in Rome was liis best architectural work. 

COEU'FA (English, Corunna), a fortified seaport of Spain, situated on a small head- 
land in the Atlantic, formed by the three bays of Betanzos, Coruna, and El Ferrol, 
about midway between capes Finisterre and Ortegal, in lat. 43° 22' n., long. 8 :> 22' -west. 
C., which is a thriving place, is built partly on the slope and partly at the foot of a hill, 
and is divided into the upper and lower towns, the former being the most ancient. The 
lower town, which was formerly inhabited chiefly by fishermen, is now more important , 
than the upper. It is well built, chiefly of granite, and some of its streets are broad and 
well paved. There are few public buildings of any note in Coruna. citadel defends 
the town, and the harbor, protected by forts, is safe and commodious. In 1871, 356 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 34,927 tons, entered, and the same number and 
tonnage cleared the port. During the same year, the value of cargoes amounted to 
£119,260. Pop. 23,500. C. dates its origin from the Phoenicians, from whom it was 
taken by the Romans in the 1st c. b.c. For Englishmen, great historical interest attaches 
to Coruna. Here, in 1386, John of Gaunt landed to claim the crown of Castile in right 
of liis wife, daughter of Pedro the cruel ; in 1554, Philip II. embarked here for England 
to marry queen Mary; and in 15S8, the great Spanish armada, which had been refitted at 
this port, set sail for the conquest of England. But C. is best known in connection with 
the death of sir John Moore, who, as a fitting conclusion to liis memorable retreat, with 
about 14,000 men defeated (Jan. 16, 1809) on the heights of Elvina, behind C., 20,000 
French under Soult. Moore, who was mortally wounded in the action, was buried on 
the ramparts in his military cloak. A monument, erected by the British government, 
marks the place of his burial. 

COEirN DUM, a mineral consisting essentially of mere alumina, yet of great specific 
gravity— about four times that of water— and of remarkable hardness, being inferior in 
this respect only to the diamond. Mineralogists regard the sapphire as a variety of C., 
and along with it the gems popularly known as oriental ruby, oriental topaz, oriental 
emerald, and oriental amethyst; but the name C. is more usually limited to the coarser 
varieties, to which it is applied by the natives of India. These, instead of exhibiting 
the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull and muddy appearance, and the crystals 
— which are usually six-sided prisms, and six-sided pyramids— are externally dull and 
rough. The color is various, often green, blue, or red, inclining to gray. The variety 
called adamantine spar is of a hair-brown color and adamantine luster. Some corun- 
dums— known as aster ia sapphires or star sapphires— when cut in a particular manner, 
exhibit an opalescent star of six rays. C. is found in many parts of the world, and has 
long been used in India for polishing all gems except the diamond, which is too hard for 
it, and also, for polishing the stones used in temples and other buildings. Emery (q. v. j, 
so well known as a polishing substance, is a variety of corundum. 

CORUNNA, a province of Spain, in Galicia, forming the extreme n.w. corner of the 
kingdom, bordering on the bay of Biscay and the Atlantic ocean; about 3,000 sq.m. • 
pop. ’70, 630,504. It has a sinuous-and rugged coast, and is traversed by mountain 
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ridges, between which run a number of small rivers. Much of the province is still 
woodland, and wild boars infest the original forests. Iron, silver, copper, and coal 
are found. There is a moderate degree of agriculture. The chief town is Corunna. 

C0BVEX (Gorheia Nom), a Benedictine abbey on the Weser, near Hoxter, the oldest 
and most famous in early Saxony, founded in the beginning of the 9th century. It 
was a colony from the monastery of the same name in Picardy, then part of the country 
of the West Franks. It; received rich endowments; was the center of great agricultural 
improvement and prosperity during the earlier part of the middle ages; and the seat of 
a school, founded by Ansgar, the apostle of tiie north, which flourished greatly in the 
9th and 10th centuries, and was next in reputation to Fulda. Its abbots were numbered 
amongst the spiritual princes of the German empire. In 1794, it was ma.de a bishopric 
by Pius VI. Its territory then extended to about 22 sq.m., with 10,000 inhabitants. 
In 1808, it was annexed to Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 to Westphalia, 
and in 1815 to Prussia. In 1822, the lands belonging to the ancient abbey passed into 
the hands of count Victor Amadeus von Hessen-lSieinfels-Rothenburg, which were 
formed into a mediate principality of the Germanic empire. The church of the abbey 
is built in the Gothic style, very magnificently adorned in the interior, and contains a 
multitude of monuments of successive dynasties. The library and archives of the 
cloister, which contained most valuable records of the early ages of German history, 
have all been destroyed — the authenticity of the Ghronicon Corbejense , an alleged record 
of this abbey from its foundation to the end of the 12th c., being doubtful. 

COBVETTE', is a flush-decked vessel, ship-rigged, hut without a quarter-deck, and 
having only one tier of guns. 

COB'VIDiE, a family of birds of the order insessores , tribe conirostres, having a strong 
bill, compressed towards the point, and covered at the base with stiff., bristly feathers, 
which advance so far as to conceal the nostrils. The plumage is dense, soft, and 
lustrous, very generally dark, but sometimes of gay colors, more particularly in the 
tropical species. The birds of this family are widely diffused over the world. They 
are generally birds of strong and rapid flight; some of them are solitary, some gregari- 
ous in their habits; some reside in •woods, some in moors and wastes, some on sea- 
coasts, etc. They are very omnivorous. They are also remarkable for their intel- 
ligence, their prying curiosity, and their disposition to pilfer and secrete glittering 
articles. Besides tiie crows, raven, rook, and jackdaw, which belong to the genus 
c&rvus, the magpie, jay, chough, and nut-cracker are included among the C. of Britain. 

CORVINUS, Matthias. See Matthias Coevinus, ante. 

COB'VQ, the most northerly of the Azores, is the smallest among the inhabited islands 
of the group. It measures only 6 m. by 3, the latitude qf its southern point being 39° 
42' north. It is of volcanic origin, and has, in an exhausted crater, a small lake 1277 ft. 
above the sea. With a fertile soil and a delicious climate, G. contains barely 1000 inhab- 
itants, and these generally poor. 

CORVUS, M. Valerius, a general of the early Roman republic, b. about 370 b.c. 
He was twice dictator and six times consul, and occupied the curule chair 21 times. 
He defeated the Gauls, the Volsei, the Samnites, the Etruscans, and the Marsi. He 
lived to be 100 years old. 

COBWEB - , a f. in North Wales, in the n.e. of Merionethshire, situated on the 
right bank of the Dee, 10 m. w. of Llangollen. It is sheltered by a rock at the 
foot of the Berwyn mountains. Pop. of parish 71, 2,464. Here the Welsh under 
Owen Gwynedd defeated Henry II., and afterwards under Owen Glyndwr defeated 
Henry IV. 

CORWIN, Thomas, 1794-1865; b. Ky. ; a lawyer, practicing in Ohio, where his 
eloquence soon made him politically prominent. He was a leading member of the whig 
party, and a member of congress in 1830. In 1840, lie was chosen governor of his state; 
in 1845, elected to the U. S. senate, where he made a powerful speech against the 
proposed war with Mexico. In 1850, he was secretary of the treasury ; in 1858, again 
a member of congress; and in 1861, minister to Mexico. He was a man of great force 
of character. 

CO RYB ANTES, priests of Cvbele, in Phrygia, wdio celebrated her worship by 
dressing in full armor and performing loose dances to the music of flutes and cymbals. 
It, is said that under the influence of ’the music and the dance they became insane, and 
•were supposed to be possessed Jiy spirits. In Rome the priests of Cybele were called 
Galli. 

COBYDAL'IS. See Fumakiaceje. 

CORYELL, a co. in central Texas on Leon river; 900 sq.m. : pop. 70, 4,124 — 279 
colored. The surface is rolling or hilly, with timber-land and prairie. Stock-raising is 
the principal business. Co. seat, Gatesvilie. 

COBYGABM', an insignificant village in the presidency of Bombay, is historically 
interesting m connection with the final subjugation of the Peishwa of the Mali rat tas. 
On 1st Jan., 1818, it was defended for nine hours by a mere handful of men under capt. 
Staunton against a native force numbering at least 8,000 'infantry' and about 20,000 
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cavalry, the struggle terminating in the repulse of the assailants after terrible slaughter. 
C. stands 16 m, ■ totiie n.e. of Poona, in lat. 18° 89' n., and long. 74° 8' east. 

COBYLA'CEJS. See Cufuliferhs. 

COE'YLUS. . See Hazel. , 

COB'YMB, in botany, a form of indefinite and centripetal inflorescence, in which the 
flowers are arranged as in a raceme (q.v), hut the lower flower-stalks are elongated so as 
to bring the flowers almost to the level of those of the upper. The C. is a very common 
form of inflorescence. 

C0BYM1IF EEJE. See Composite. 

COBYSTBITS (Gr. korumbus), the particular mode of dressing the hair among the Greeks, 
with which the statues of Venice have rendered us familiar. The hair was often cov- 
ered with a sort of open ornamental work. 

C0E. YPIIA. See Pan Palm, Gebang Palm, and Talipat Palm. 

COEYPHJS'TJS (from Gr. komplie , a summit), the leader of the chorus in ancient 
Greece. The name is now used to signify those of the highest distinction in any art or 
science. In the Italian opera the choir-leader is called the corifeo; in French, coryphee. 

COIt’YPIIEIIE, Coryplmna, a genus of fishes, of the family scomberidm, to. which the 
name Dolphin, properly belonging to a genus of cetacea , has by some mistake been 
popularly transferred. The cor y phenes are remarkable for the beauty and metallic bril- 
liancy of their colors, which deiiglit the spectator as they are seen gliding with extreme 
rapidity near the surface of the water, gleaming in the light of the sun; and the .changes 
of which, as they lie dying on the shore or on the deck of a vessel, have acquired a pecu- 
liar poetic celebrity. They have an elongated compressed body, covered with small 
scales, the head rising in a sharp crest, the" mouth large. They are natives of the seas 
of warm climates, and some species are found in the Mediterranean, among which is 
the 0. hippuris , the largest known, attaining a length of 5 feet. This and some of the 
other species are often seen playing around ships; and great interest is occasionally 
awakened by their pursuit of "shoals of flying-fish. In this chase, a C. may be 
seen to dart completely out of the water, making a leap of 10 yards or more. Capt. 
Basil Halt likens the velocity to that of a cannon-ball. The C. is often caught by sailors, 
with a glittering bit of metal instead of a bait. 

COS (more anciently Meropis), an island of the Grecian archipelago belonging to 
Asiatic Turkey. Its modern name is Stanko or Stanchio. C. has a length of 23 m., 
with a breadth of 5, and a pop. of from 20,000 to 80,000, the half of whom are Greeks: 
the other half being Turks and Jews, who congregate in the towns. On the eastern 
side of the island a range of hills extends along the coast, from cape Fonka on the n., 
to point Korkilo on the s. ; but with this exception, C. consists mostly of delightful and 
fertile plains, which are well cultivated. S. of these plains, on which stands the prin- 
cipal town, of the same name as the island, rises a high mountain range, which, from 
its jagged summit, is called mount Prion — the “ sawing” mount, or sierra. There are 
many mineral springs on the island. The exports consist principally of raisins, lemons, 
salt, "and grain. They amount annually to about £50,000. The chief imports are oil, 
soap, butter, butcher-meat, and English manufactures. The climate in general is pretty 
healthy. Many ancient Greek remains are scattered over the island. , The chief town, 
Comopolis or Cos, is situated on the n.e. coast. It is built on the ruins of the ancient 
city of the same .name; and in the center of the chief street is a gigantic palm-tree, said 
to have stood there before the Christian era. To the n.w. is an old fortress of the 
knights of St. John. The harbor is small, with only about 15 ft. of water in it. The inhab- 
itants are employed chiefly in agriculture. Modern Greek is the language spoken. In 
early times C. was sacred to the worship of JEsculapius. It was the birthplace of 
Ptolemy Philadelplius, of the painter Apelles, and the physician Hippocrates. 

COSCIF’OMAUCY, a species of divination practiced from the earliest times by means 
of a sieve (Gr. kosJdnon) and a pair of shears or forceps. It appears to have been 
chiefly employed for the discovery of thieves. The sieve was supported or suspended 
by means of the shears, in some way not easily understood; a certain mystical form of 
Words was then used, and the names of the suspected persons being mentioned in suc- 
cession, at the name of the thief the sieve moved or turned round. 

OOSEN'ZA, a province in Calabria, s. Italy, between the gulf of Tarento and the* 
Mediterranean ; 2,841 sq.m. ; pop. 440,468. The region is mountainous, being traversed 
by the Apennines down to the sea. The vine, the olive, silk, and fruits are cultivated. 

COSEH'ZA, a t. of Italy, capital of the province of the same name, about lat. 89° 
20' n., long. 16° 15' east. It is situated 12 m. e. of the Mediterranean, in a mountain- 
inclosed valley at the confluence of the Crati and the Rusento, the waters dividing the 
town into two parts. The lower town is much affected by malaria arising from the river 
marshes, but the upper town is tolerably healthy. It is the residence of the principal 
families, and contains some handsome buildings, "including a cathedral, and an unusually 
fine court-house. The streets generally are narrow and crooked. C. has considerable 
industry, the principal articles of manufacture being silk, earthenware, and cutlery, 
Pop. about 15,000. Anciently, C., called Gmsentia } was a city of the BrutiL It was 
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captured by the Carthaginian general Himilco, and was forced to surrender (204 b.c.) to 
the Romans, who afterwards colonized it. Alarie the Goth died here 410 A. d., and is 
buried in the, bed of the Busento. Area of province (formerly called Calabria Citra), 
8,000 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 440,488. 

COSHOC'TON, a co. in central Ohio, on the Muskingum river and its tributaries, 
traversed by the Ohio canal, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. .Louis railroad; 510 
sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 28,600. The surface is hilly, and the soil is generally productive; -wheat, 
corn, oats, butter, and wool are the chief productions. Co. seat, Coshocton, 

Cl -SIHE, Co-Tangent, etc. See Trigonometry. 

■00 S 'MAS, surnamed Indicopleustes , a merchant of Alexandria, who lived in the mid- 
dle of the 6th a, and after having traveled much, returned to Egypt, where he spent the 
evening of his days in monastic retirement, and wrote a Christian Topography in 12 vols., 
in the Greek language, containing much information about many countries, and particu- 
larly about India. An attempt to reconcile everything to his notions of the meaning of 
the Bible lias led him into many errors. The work (which, among other things, gives 
the first account of the Monumentum Achditanum , see Adule) lias been edited by Mont* 
faucon in the Nova Collectto Patrum Gmcorwm, vol. ii. (Par. 1707). C. wrote also a 
description of the plants and animals of India, which was published by Thevenot in liis 
delations de Divers Voyages Gurieux , vol. i. (Par. 1668). 

COSMETICS (Gr. kosmeo, I adorn) are chemical preparations employed for improving 
the appearance of the skin and hair. Several of the C. in use are comparatively harm- 
less, such as perfumed starch and chalk; whilst others, such as pearl white (the subni- 
trate of bismuth), are more or less poisonous, and dangerous to use. At all times, the 
employment of C. is not to be commended, as the minute particles tend to fill up and 
clog the pores of the skin, and prevent the free passage of gases and vapors, which is so 
essential to the preservation of any animal organ in a thorough state of health. 

COSMO BE 5 MEDICI. See Medici. 

COSHOG'OET (Gr. kosmos , the universe; gond, generation) is the (so-called) science of 
the formation of the universe. It is thus distinguished from cosmography, which is the 
science of the parts of the universe as w T e behold it (a science embodied in the work of 
Humboldt, entitled Cosmos), and from cosmology, which , reasons on the actual and per- 
manent state of the w T orld as it is. Geogony, which confines itself to the formation of 
the earth, and speculative geology, are but subdivisions of cosmogony. 

Cosmogonists proper may be divided into two classes — the theistical, and the pantheis- 
tical. According to theistie O., the world of matter and order sprang at once into exist- 
ence at the Omiufic fiat. The chief speculations from this point of view, have of late 
been regarding the date, if the expression may be used, of the world’s formation, and, 
looking to the" facts of geology and astronomy, the precise condition of the cosmos when 
evoked; how much, in short, of the evolution, since the date, is attributable to the opera- 
tion of secondary causes. The pantheists hold the universe, on the other hand, to be 
the very body and being of Deity, and as such to have been from all eternity. God is 
all things, and all things are God — a conclusion reached from pure d priori reasoning, 
and that seems to exclude all further inquiry. 

Men of science, in modern times, stopping short of an actual C. or genesis of the 
world, have, pushed their inquiries into the order of development of its present state, 
which they, or at least some of them, aver to have taken place from, the first by the 
divine power exercised in the manner of natural law. They assume the existence of 
matter; and with them there is no proper beginning of things, but an eternal round, 
under fixed laws of growth and decay. 

In cosmogonical speculations, heat, air, atoms with rotatory motions, numbers — all 
in turn have had the honor of being recognized as the fountain and causes of things. 
Latterly, there has been a tendency to dynamical hypotheses, not only of the formation 
of our own rotating globe, but of our system, and of all similar systems in space. Of 
these, the chief is that of Laplace, founded on observation of the mutual relations of the 
planets, their common direction in rotation and revolution, their general conformity to 
one plane, etc. ; taken in connection with such facts as the rings of Saturn and the fun- 
damental unity of the asteroids. Thus arose the Nebular" Theory (q.v.), which at 
one time had a support from sir William Hersehel’s observations on the nebula; of 
which, however, the discoveries by lord Rosse’s telescope in a great measure deprived 
It. Following up this view of a formation of the globes by natural causes, there have 
been speculations as to the commencement and progress of organic life upon them by 
similar means: these are to be found in the Philosophic Zoologtque of Lamarck; the Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation; and in the work of Charles Darwin on the 
Origin of Species by a Principle of Natural Selection; all of which involve great differ- 
ences of view among themselves, though all meeting -in one point— an assimilation of 
the processes of creation to the ordinary natural course of things presumed to be 
arranged and conducted by the Deity. 

COSMOG'ONY (ante), properly denotes the science of the world’s formation, but, in 
the absence of knowledge, is applied to theories on the subject and even to mythical 
accounts. The views of the ancients in regard to it may be comprised in three classes. 
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1. That the ’world is eternal both in matter and form. Aristotle taught that heaven and 
earth, inanimate /substances and living beings, had no beginning, but were the eternal 
effect of an eternal cause. Yet he believed that that cause was a spiritual substance; 
that God is an intelligent spirit, incorporeal, indivisible, immovable, the mover of all 
things; and that the world is an emanation from him rather than a creation by him. 

2. That the matter of the world is eternal, but not its form. Asserting that from 
nothing nothing could come, many felt compelled to maintain that the world has always 
existed in some form. Yet the many evident changes equally compelled them to deny 
that any one form was eternal. The first forms, as they said, had a succession of vari- 
able movements which became regular by chance. The Greek poets, following the old 
mythological views, represent the universe as coming forth from chaos and darkness, 
without t-lie action of God. Some philosophers ascribed all things to an infinity of 
atoms or indivisible particles, having form, size, and weight, existing from eternity, 
moving by chance, combining into a variety of substances, and changed in the progress 
of time into the present organization of things. The Stoics attributed the origin of 
all things to two principles which they called God and matter, yet regarded them 
both as corporeal, as they did not admittlie existence of spiritual beings. 8. The third 
theory ascribes the origin of the world to a great spiritual creator. There are traces 
of it among the Etruscans, Magi, Druids, and Brahmans, who probably derived it by 
tradition from a primitive revelation. It was, to some extent, received among the 
Greeks and Romans. It is especially the doctrine of the Scriptures, which teach it 
with the supreme design of exhibiting the wisdom and power of God rather than of 
setting forth, with what we call scientific exactness, the modes and processes by which 
the worlds were formed. They employ common language as that which the most sci- 
entific and the most uncultured alike understand and use. And although their main 
design is not to teach physical science, yet. considered as the word of God, whenever 
they do speak concerning his works, they must speak the truth. That the harmony 
between the word and the works may appear, it is necessary that both should be fully 
understood. If either or both be incorrectly interpreted, contradictions necessarily 
appear. In the past, the interpretations of both have been either absolutely false or 
only imperfectly true. But as biblical and physical science, each in its own line, advance 
towards perfection, the harmony between them is seen to be great and wonderful. 

The account at the opening of the Bible, as at present understood, sets forth the 
following points. 1. That the matter of the world had its origin “ in the beginning’' 
by the action of God. The word barn, translated “ create,” is used three times in the 
narrative, at its great transition points, with reference to the original matter, of animal 
life, and of man endowed with spiritual life; in all other instances, where processes of 
formation only are implied, another word, asah, translated “ made,” is used; and at the 
close both are joined together; “ God created to make.” 2. Matter in its primitive state 
is said to have been “without form and void both words have substantially the same 
meaning — empty, and by the repetition signify very empty; thus they supply the fit 
description of gaseous matter. 3. It is said that darkness prevailed unbroken. 4. That 
motion was imparted to the mass. The root of the were! tc-honi signifies, revolving or 
circular motion, and the form of it denotes that to which such motion has been imparted. 
5. The action of God’s power on the mass. 6. Light diffused through the mass as one 
of the first results of motion. 7. Separation of light from darkness. Light, wherever 
existing, is called “ day,” and darkness, wherever remaining, is called night. This 
marked off the first period. 8. The second period was distinguished by the formation,' not 
of a ‘ ‘ firmament” (as the English translation has it, from the* Latin firmameitiuni, and that 
from the Greek drepecjita^i ill describing the heaven as a solid sphere), but of an expanse,, 
as Moses says, giving a good expression for the atmosphere expanded around the world. 
The great idea of the second period’s work is division or separation. This follows from 
motion as certainly as light. “The vast primitive nebula of the first period breaks up 
into masses, and these are concentrated into stars.” 9. To the third period two works 
are assigned; (a) The formation of the material globe of the earth. The main fact 
expressed is the condensation of matter into the solid globe and its liquid covering. 
The result is given without any statement of the process, (b) The introduction of vege- 
table life as the connecting link between inert matter and animal life. An outline of 
the system is given once for all at the origin of it. 10. At the fourth period, the sun, 
moon, and stars appeared as within the earth’s atmosphere, to give light to the earth; to 
divide its day from its night; and to govern its seasons, days, and years. These were 
not formed in the fourth period, but then appeared, the original light of the earth hav- 
ing declined sufficiently to make them visible within its atmosphere. 11. The fifth and 
sixth periods untold the successive creation of the various tribes of animals which people 
the water, the air, and the land, “in the precise order indicated by geology.” In the fifth 
the water-animals were created, marine monsters and birds; the sixth (the third period 
in the era of life) was distinguished (as the third in the era of matter had been) by two 
works: (a) the formation of the higher animals that live on the land, and (b) the creation 
of man. For the former, the word employed is “ God made” The word “ create” hav- 
ing been used to describe the beginning of animal life, all the modifications of it are 
described only as “ made.” But the second ■work of the sixth period was the introduction 
of a higher order of life, consequently it is said, God “ created ” man in his image. 
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%% The creative and formative works of the six periods are followed by the seventh, 
the period of God’s resting from them both. That this is still in progress is indicated 
in. the record by no evening being assigned to it, as had been to all of the six, and in 
the universe by" its being simply upheld in existence without the creation of any new 
worlds or new orders of creatures. And as the Scriptures, at the beginning, declare 
the fact of God’s resting from the work of formation, so, at the close, they announce 
that the work is to be resumed. He that sitteth on the throne said — “ Behold, I make 
all things new.” These six periods of work the account calls ‘'days.” For a long time 
it was assumed, without reflection, that they were only 24 hours long. Consequently 
when, by examination of the rocks and strata of the earth, scientific inquirers were 
brought to believe that its formation had been continued through a very long period, 
there” was an apparent and startling contradiction between the new science and the 
Bible. But the account in Genesis nowhere limits the length of the periods. It uses 
the Hebrew word yam (to which the English word “day” corresponds) in six different 
applications. 1. As meaning light, in opposition to darkness or night, without refer- 
ence to duration. 2. The day of 24 hours — the period of the rotation of the earth, indi- 
cated by the apparent rising and setting of the sun and stars. 8. The illuminated por- 
tion of these 24 hours, as distinguished from the dark, making the earth’s day. and 
night. 4. The cosmogonic day, the length of which is the question to be determined. 
5. The sum of the whole six of these periods — “ in the day that the Lord God made the 
heavens and the earth.” 6. The seventh clay, without being yet ended, has already 
been as long as the whole number of years since the earth and heaven were made ready 
for man — that is, according to the lowest computation, nearly 6,000 solar years. More- 
over, the account does not determine how long the interval was between “ the begin- 
ning” and the origin of light, or that between the successive periods of work. . If, there- 
fore, the strata of the earth certainly show that they have been formed during a very 
long period of time, what is there in the Mosaic account that is inconsistent with 
them? The views on the scientific side of the subject presented in this article have 
been either taken from the published writings of prof. Arnold II. Guyot or confirmed 
by comparison with them. 

COS'NOS. See Cosmogony. 

COSIfE, a t. of France, in the department of Ni5vre, and on the right bank of the 
Loire, here crossed by a suspension bridge. It lias iron manufactures. Pop. ’76, 5,711. 

COS SACKS (Buss. Kasalc ), a race whose origin is hardly less disputed than That of 
their name. The latter has been variously derived from words meaning, in radically 
distinct languages, “an armed man, a saber, a rover, a goat, a promontory, a coat, 
a cassock, and a district in Circassia.” The C. are bv some held to be Tartars, 
by more to be of nearly pure Russian stock. The most probable view is that they are a 
people of very mixed origin. Slavonic settlers seem to have mingled with Tartar and 
Circassian tribes in the regions to the s. of Poland and Muscovy, in the Ukraine and on 
the lower Don; and to have given to the new race, first heard of as Cossacks in the 10th 
c., a predominantly Russian character. On the conquest of Red Russia by Poland, 
numerous Russian refugees fled to the Cossack country ; and more on the Tartar con- 
quest of Aluseovy. The numbers of the 0. were also recruited from time to time by 
adventurers or fugitives from Poland, Hungary, Wallachia, and elsewhere; but in 
physique, as in language and religion, the C. have always been mainly Russian. They 
distinguished themselves in war against Turks and Tartars, and were known as a power- 
ful military confederacy in the 15th century. The kings of Poland and the czars of 
Muscovy employed them largely to defend their frontiers, especially against nomadic 
neighbors; but the connection between the C. and their lords paramount was always 
very elastic, and was frequently repudiated to suit the convenience of either party. 
The C. are still the outposts of Russian authority towards Siberia, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus. Living near, or as “ free Cossacks”* amongst, hostile peoples, the C. devel- 
oped their peculiar military organization — either forming a cordon of military settle- 
ments along the confines of occupied territory, or as isolated camps in the nomad 
country beyond. Agriculture they eschewed; self-reliance and readiness at all times 
for defense or assault were their chief characteristics; though such of them as inhabited 
the banks of the Don and Dnieper, and tlieir islands, became and still are skillful boat- 
men and fishers. Their political constitution was completely dcmocratical ; all offices 
were elective for one year only ; and every Cossack might be chosen to any post, includ- 
ing the supreme one of Attaman or Hetman. This organization they 'have in great 
measure retained, though the office of Hetman was abolished by the emperor Nicholas, 
except as a title hereditary in the imperial family. There have been two main branches 
of the 0- — the Malo-Russian and the Don Cossacks. To the first belonged the 
Zaporogian C., those dwelling near the Pororji or falls of the Dnieper. From them 
again are descended the Tschernomerian C., those of the Kuban valley and of Azov. 
From the Don C. spring those of the Volga or of Astrakhan, of the Terek valley, 
of Orenburg, of the Ural, and of Siberia. They furnish a large and valuable con- 
tingent of light cavalry to the Russian army, and are very patient of fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, and cold. The Don C. give name to a province with an area of nearly 
60,000 sq.m., and a population of over a million inhabitants (of whom 20,000 are 
U. K. IV.— 24 
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Kalmucks). Though the C. have generally been represented in the w. of Europe as 
little better than tierce savages, they have left a very favorable impression on those 
who have dwelt among them, Jonas Hanway found them in 1748 “ a civilized, and a 
very gallant as well as sober people;” and many more recent travelers agree in asserting 
that the 0. are in intelligence, cleanliness, refinement, and enterprise greatly the superi- 
ors of the average Russians. See Springer, Die Komcl'eu (1877), Wallace Mackenzie's 
Russia (1877), and an article in the Geographical Magaz.no hv Id <8. 

C9SSIMBAZAB' (Cossim’s market), stands on tlic Bhaglrnthi, which is the first or most 
westerly offset of the Ganges, and is the river port of Moorshedabad. It was once 
famous for its silk manufactures. Pop. about 4,000. 

COS'SUS, See Goat Moth. 

COSTA, Isaac da, an eminent poet and religious ivriter, was b. at Amsterdam, Jan. 
14, 1708. His parents were Portuguese Jews, who had settled in Holland. The first 
aspiration of his poetical genius having been shown by his Hebrew teacher to Bil- 
derdijk, the latter expressed himself favorably regarding it, and a warm and lasting 
friendship sprang up between him and Costa. In his twentieth year, O. acquired the 
degree of doctor at law; and shortly after, having embraced Christianity, was baptized. 
This subjected him to considerable persecution, which, however, subsided as his genius 
gradually gained recognition. The most interesting of his writings to the British public 
are probably his translation of Byron’s Cain; his Israel and the Gentiles; and Harmony 
of the Gospels , the last two of which have been translated - into English. As a public 
lecturer, C. specially excelled. His Battle of Meuwpoort, the last of his poems, is one of 
liis masterpieces. lie died April 28, 1860. 

COSTA, Sir Michael, a very popular musician and composer, was b. at Maples, Feb., 
1810. As he early showed a decided talent for music, he was sent to the conserva- 
toire in his native city for education, where he greatly distinguished himself. In 
1828, his fame, though he was then but 18, having reached England, he was invited to 
take part in the Birmingham musical festival, an invitation he complied with; and he was 
so well received in this country that lie resolved to settle in it. In 1880, he w r as appointed 
conductor of the music in the Italian opera, London, an office which, in 1847, he resigned 
for a similar one in the royal Italian opera, Covent Garden. Tlis great work, the 
oratorio Eli , produced at the Birmingham festival of 1855, raised him to a high rank as 
a composer. JSTaaman , first sung in Birmingham in 1864, was a great success. He 
was knighted by queen Victoria in 1869; and, in the same year, received the royal 
order of Frederick from the king of Wurtemberg, in token of his majesty’s admiration 
(Of Eli , performed under the composer’s direction at Stuttgart the previous November. 

1 0. is the author of several ballets, and of some operas, the most successful of which was 
.Don Carlos. 

COSTA-CABRAL', Antonio Bernardo da. Count de Thomar, b.. 1803; a Portu* 

f uese statesman, educated at Coimbra; judge of the supreme court in Oporto and in 
iisbon ; a representative in 1835, and prime minister in 1838, and again in 1841. In the 
next year he fomented insurrection in Oporto, assumed control of the army, established 
a censorship of the public schools, suppressed the universities, and so oppressed the 
\ people with taxes that he was driven from power in 1846. In 1849, he was once more 
appointed prime minister, and again played the dictator; but was compelled to resign. 
The-queen refused to accept his resignation, and a revolution was started against him, 
which overthrew his administration in April, 1851. He fled to England, biit returned 
, the next, year, and became a member of the council of state. From 1859 to 1861,* he 
\ was minister to Brazil. 


CO&TA KI'CA, the most s. easterly state of Central America. It occupies the entire 
! breadth* from sea to sea between Nicaragua on the one side and New Granada on the 

■ other, stretching in n. 3at,. from 8° to 10° 40', and in w. long, from 83° to 85°. With an 

■ area of. 26,000 sq.m., it is estimated to contain (1870) 165,000 inhabitants. The country 
is generally mountainous — more so on the n.e. than on the s.w. — with many volcanoes, 
the temperature becoming mild and salubrious in proportion to the elevation. It yields 
gold- and silver, tobacco, sarsaparilla, indigo, sugar, cocoa, and dye-woods. The prin- 
cipal* staples, however, of foreign trade are coffee, hides, and cedar. These are exported 
chiefly from Punta Arenas, on the gulf of Nicoya, an inlet of the Pacific ocean. The 
other, places of any note are San Jose, the capital, and the cities of Cantago, Alajuela, 
Erediti, Estrella, and Esparsa. The government is republican, the president being 
elected every four years. A notorious filibuster, William Walker, put Costa Rica, some 
years* ago, to much trouble commercially and politically. Estimated revenue in 1876-77, 
£47;6;000. In 1875, the imports amounted to £570,000, the exports to £851,866. The 
exports consist-chiefly of coffee, of which upwards of 24,000,000 lbs. were exported in 
1877. A railway, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by way of San Jose, is being con- 
structed. 

COSTA RICA, {ante). This republic has been an independent state since 1821, from 
1824 to 1839 forming a part of the confederation of Central America, and subsequently 
feparate; now governed under the constitution of Dec. 22, 1871. The legislative power 
is vested in a congress of one chamber, chosen in electoral assemblies, the members of 
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■which are returned by universal suffrage. The congressmen are elected for four years, 
| one half retiring every two years. The executive authority is in the hands of a president, 

j elected in the same manner as the congress for four-year terms. He is assisted by two 

| vice-presidents, elected annually by the congress. In. recent years, there have been con 

stant changes by revolutions and wars, so that few presidents have served their full 
terms. The administration is carried on by the ministers of justice and the interior, of 
public instruction and foreign affairs, of finance and commerce, and of public works. 
The latest estimate of the area of the republic is 26,040 sq. miles. There exist only 
vague estimates of the population, which is supposed to number from 180,000 to 190,000, 
but stated at twice as much in government returns. The exports of the country com 

I sist almost entirely of coffee. In 1874, there was in process of construction a line of 
railway from Alajuela to Limon, 114 m., destined to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. At the close of June, 1877, there were in all the country 200 m. of telegraph 
lines. The old weights and measures of Spain are in use, but the French metric system 
will probably soon be introduced. 

| _ Costa Rica is exceedingly fertile, its forests being filled with an immense variety of 

j timber and useful dye-woods, such as mahogany, ebony, india-rubber, Brazil wood, and 

; oak. Nearly all the fruits of the tropical and temperate zones thrive well, and flower* 

| ing plants are in great profusion.. Coffee, rice, maize, barley, potatoes, beans, and 

I bananas are cultivated in the interior; cocoa, vanilla, sugar cane, tobacco, cotton, and 

f indigo on the warmer coast lands. In the forests are the jaguar, tapir, ocelot, puma, 

I deer, and wild pig. Birds of all kinds, including the splendid quetzal or trogen, fill the 

I woods. Among reptiles are the alligator, the iguana, and many other lizards, the bobo, 

\ the black-snake, and the rattlesnake. Among domestic animals, oxen and mules are the 

most; valuable. There are no manufacturing industries Worth noticing; but the country 
is rich in gold, silver, copper, iron, nickel, zinc, lead, and marble, of which only gold, 
silver, and copper have been worked. The country is divided into the six provinces of 
San Jose, Cartago, Heredia, Alajuela, Guanaeaste, and Punta Arenas. 

Costa Rica was one of the earliest discovered parts of America; Columbus touched 
its shores on his third voyage. . In 1821, when all the provinces which formed the king- 
dom of Guatemala declared their independence of Spain, two parties — one desiring union 
with Mexico under the dynasty of Iturbide, the other seeking to form a separate repub 

; lie— divided opinions in the revolted provinces. In Costarica, the town of Cartago 

chose the former, and San Jose the latter. The opposing factions met, and the republi- 
cans were victorious, whereupon the seat of government was transferred from Cartago 
0 to San Jose. In 1824, Costa Rica joined the Central American confederation ; but that 

union was dissolved in 1839. ^ In 1856, fearing for her own safety, the republic declared 
war against the filibuster William Walker, who had taken possession of Nicaragua, 
The Costa Rican forces, led by the president, Don Juan Mora, met Walker’s troops under 
col. Schlesinger near Santa Rosa, routed them, followed them into Nicaragua, and, in 
conjunction with the forces of the other states, surrounded Walker in the city of Rivas, 
forcing his surrender to the commander of the United States sloop St, Mary's, under 
whose protection lie left the country. On the 17th of Feb., 1872, the ministers plempo 
tentiary of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, and San Salvador formed another Central 
American union, consisting of the independent republics named. The main objects of 
this union are to preserve the autonomy and integrity of Central American territory, to 
maintain the peace of the several states, to insure to each a republican form of govern 
• rnent, to guarantee to every citizen full political liberty, and to promote progress, moral, 
intellectual, and material. Slavery was denounced, confiscation abolished, and the 
extradition of political offenders. prohibited. 


COSTE, Jean Jacques, Maine Cyprien Victor, b. 1807; a French naturalist noted 
for researches in embryology, and for efforts toward the cultivation of fishes m his 
country. Mainly through Coste’s influence, 600,000 salmon and trout were placed m the 
Rhone within two years. In 1862, he was appointed inspector-general of the river and j 

coast fisheries, lie has long been a member of the academy, and lias published disserta- 
tions on pisciculture and embryology. • 

COSTEL LO, Louisa Stuart, a voluminous English authoress, was b. m 1815. Her 
first production, at least of any note, was Specimens of the Early Poetry of France (1835), j 

| but it was as a tourist she gained the greatest popularity. The works in which she J 

J describes her traveling trips' are A Summer amongst the Bocdges and the Vines (1840); ] 

J A Pilgrimage to Auvergne, etc. (1842); Bearn and the Pyrenees (1844); 2 he Falls , Lakes 

and Mountains of North Wales (1845); and A Tour to and from Venice by the Van do is and jj 

the Tyrol (1846). Miss 0. also wrote several novels, the principal of which are The Queen - j 

Mother (1841), and Jacques Cantr, the French Argonaut (1848). In 1853. she published a 
work of a professedly historical character, entitled Memoirs of Ma.ry, the Voting Duchess \ 

of Burgundy; and in 1855, another of the same kind, Anne of Brittany . Miss C. wrote j 

■ 9 in a very pleasant and picturesque style. She died in 1870. 

COS'TEB, Laurens Janszoon, according to the Dutch, the inventor of printing, was 
b. at Haarlem, about the year 1370. The time of the invention ascribed to him must ; 

T have fallen between the years 1420 and 1426. G., at first for his own amusement and > 

j the instruction of his grandchildren, cut letters out of the bark of the beech-tree, which 
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he inverted, and employed to print short sentences. Afterwards, he discovered a more 
glutinous kind of iuk, which did not spread in using, and succeeded in printing with it 
entire pages, with cuts and characters. He also replaced liis wooden types by types cast 
out of metal, at first using lead for this purpose, but afterwards pewter, which he found 
harder and more suitable. 0., for a time, worked in secret, because, he being a sacris- 
tan, Ids art, if known, would have brought him into unpleasant collision with the 
manuscript-writing clergy, whose productions he tried to imitate, even to the abbrevia- 
tions; thus his name did not appear on the productions of his press. custom 
increased, 0. bad to take apprentices; and one of them, a German, Johann, making use 
©f the confusion occasioned by C/s death in 1439, is said have purloined the greater 
part of his master’s types and matrices, and to have fled to Mainz, where 3 k* brought 
the hidden art to light. This Johann was probably Johann Gitnsfleisch, a member of 
the Gutenberg family. Such, at least, is the history of the invention of printing as given 
by the Dutch" and which they support by the testimony of Hadmnus Junius, the his- 
torian of the states of Holland, who, in liis account of the discovery, states that, at the 
time he wrote, O.’s descendants were in possession of drinking-cups made out of the 
remains of the types which C. had used. Moreover, a celebrated printer of Cologne, 
Ulrich Zell, deceased about the year 1500, is said to have declared “that Gutenberg,* his 
master, had derived his art from Holland, after the model of a Lonatus printed there.” 
Now, a Bomitus of GVs time still exists; it was produced in 1740, by Johannes Enschede, 
also a celebrated printer of Haarlem; and no sooner had his discovery been made known 
in Meer man’s Origines Typographic cu, than fragments of the same work appeared in such 
quantities, that no one could any more aver that this, early monument of imperfect 
typography, mostly printed from indisputably Dutch types, had been struck oil from 
Gutenberg’s press. Gutenberg’s works, even now, are models of impression; those 
ascribed to C., at first printed on one side only , are the first proofs of a beginner. Then, 
all the characters of the oldest Dutch printed books resemble the Dutch handwriting of 
the first half of the 15th c. , a proof of the independent nature of the attempts towards 
imitating manuscripts for sale. Other evidences are given by the Dutch that C. was 
the true inventor of printing; the most eminent advocates of his claims being Moorman, 
Kouilig, Scheltema, Van Westtreenen van Tiellandt, De Vries, Schinkel, Noordziek, 
Ebert, Leon de Laborde, Paul Lacroix, and Bernard. Tot the most thoroughgoing 
assault on the claims of C. and of Haarlem, as being founded on local legends, was made 
in 13T0 by a Netherlander, A. von der Linde. In the town-house of Haarlem, the typo- 
graphical remnants of the productions ascribed to C. are preserved. See Printing; 
and for the German account of the invention , Gutenberg. A s for 0. , his memory still 
is held indue honor by the town of his birth; the site of his house is still pointed out 
with pride; and monuments to his memory have been erected. 

COSTILLA, a co. in s. central Colorado, w. of the Pocky mountains, and bordering 
on New Mexico, bounded* on the w. by the Rio Grande del Norte; 2,000 sq.m. ; pep. J 80, 
2,879, mostly Mexicans and Roman Catholics in religion, still dwelling in adobe houses. 
Stock-raising is the main business. Co. seat, Costilla. 

COST 'MAE? (he., cost, or aromatic plant, of the Virgin Mary), or Ale-cost, Balsam it a 
vulgar is, a perennial plant of the natural order composite p, sub-order corymhifera\ a native 
of the s. of Europe, which has long been cultivated in gardens in Britain for the agree- 
able fragrance of the leaves, The root-leaves are ovate, of a grayish color, on long 
footstalks; the stem is 2 to 3 ft. high; the stem-leaves have no footstalk; the small heads 
of flowers are. in loose* corymbs, deep yellow. The leaves were formerly put into ale 
and negus, and are still used by the French in salads. 

COSTEO'MA. See Kostroma. * 

G0313, the technical name in English law for the expenses incurred in legal pro- 
ceedings. As a general rule, the 0. of the successful party are paid by the loser, but 
the rule is subject to important exceptions. 1. A party suing or defending in forma 
pauperis (to entitle him to which privilege he must swear that he is not worth £5), does 
not pay O., though he is entitled to receive them if successful. 2. In actions in which the 
plain tiff recovers damages under 40s., he is, in certain cases, not entitled to 0., unless 
the providing judge certifies that he ought to have them; and in all other cases, he is 
not entitled to them, if the presiding judge certifies that he ought not to nave them. 3. 
A plaintiff who might have brought his action in the county court, is not entitled to O. 
if he sues in the higher courts, and recovers not more than £5 in certain actions, or ,£20 
in others, unless the judge who tries the case certifies that it was proper the action 
should have been brought in the higher court. 4. A party who is successful in the 
main, and therefore entitled io the “general costs,” may be unsuccessful upon some 
minor point, and therefore bound to pay the G. which belong properly to it. 5. A party 
who lias tendered the amount recovered, and who pays the "sum into court, and pleads 
the tender, is not bound to pay costs. 6. The payment of money into court in the course 
of an action relieves the party paying from C. of subsequent proceedings, if no greater 
amount be ultimately recovered. 

0. formerly used to be given neither to nor against the crown, either in its fiscal, 
public, or private capacity; but by 18 and 19 Viet. c. 90, and 28 and 24 Viet. c. 34, the 
crown is now entitled to O., and bound to pay 0, in the same way as a private suitor. 
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C. are taxed (i.e., the items allowed or disallowed) by the officer of the court 
appointed for the purpose under the name of the master. 'When so ascertained, they 
are, if in favor of tlurplaintiff, included in the amount for which judgment is given, if 
it be in his favor, and recovered as part of it. If they are in favor of the defendant, 
they are recovered as a judgment in his favor; and any party may have, if lie chooses, 
his own attorney’s or solicitor’s bill taxed by the same 'officer before paying it, or even 
after paygient in certain cases. 

In criminal eases, the prosecutor’s 0. may be allowed by the judge, and in that case 
are paid out of the county rates, the county being reimbursed by the treasury. 

In chancery suits, 0. arc, in the discretion of the court, given as a general rule to 
the successful party; hut when the suit was properly instituted, and was of the nature 
# of an administrative suit, C. are often given out of the estate. 

0., in Scotland, are called expenses (q.v.). See also Auditor of tub Court of 
Session. 

COSTS (ante), in legal practice in the United States, are very much as in England, 
nearly all the states of the union having adopted substantially'tlie statute of Glouces- 
ter, 0 Etlw. I. c. 1. Statutes which give costs are not to be extended beyond the letter, 
but must be strictly construed. They do not extend to the government, and therefore 
when the United States is a party they neither pay nor receive costs unless by express 
provision of a statute. ^ In equity, the giving of costs is entirely discretionary, as well 
with respect to the period at wl^ch the court decides upon them, as with respect to the 
parties to whom they arc given. In the exercise of their discretion, courts of equity are 
generally governed by certain fixed principles. 

COSTUME (Ital. costume ; Fr. coustume, coutume , from Lat. consuetude , use and wont) 
is another form of the word custom, and, in its wider sense, signifies the external 
appearance which the life of a people presents at a particular cpocli of its history. In 
its narrower and more usual sense, C. signified the customary modes of clothing and 
adorning the person, in any particular age or country. In this sense, it includes the 
prevailing fashion in jewelry, weapons, and other personal equipments. In both 
senses, 0. plays an important part in art. The poet, more especially the narrative or 
epic poet, is compelled to resort to it as a means of carrying his reader back into the age 
which ho describes. Homer has it constantly in view in narrating the exploits of his 
heroes. Amongst modern romance writers, sir Waiter Scott has introduced the 
fashion of perhaps an excessive attention to mere external costume. But it is in art as 
presented to the eye, that C. becomes indispensable, and the loose and general treat- 
ment of it which is permitted to the novelist or the poet, is forbidden to the painter, the 
sculptor, and the player. How sorely the sculptor has been tried by the wings and 
breeches of former generations, and by the trousers, straps, hats, and other monstrosities 
of our own, no one who has seen a statue of Frederick the great, or of the late sir 
Robert Peel, can require to be told. Two means, not of solving hut of escaping from 
the difficulty, have been largely resorted to: the one consists in departing from the 
modern dress altogether, and reverting to the ancient toga; the other, in wrapping up 
the figure, as far as possible, in a cloak. The first of these devices is neither more nor 
less than a deliberate violation of what artists regard as the laws of C., by which they 
conceive themselves bound to represent every object with its appropriate accessories; 
the second, besides being very often open in a lesser degree to the same objection, has 
the further disadvantage of accomplishing its object very imperfectly. The wisest 
course for the artist is boldly to face the difficulty. That lie may do so successfully, 
many of the works of Rauch, Tieck, Thorwaldsen, Scbadow, and others abundantly 
testify. In the earlier stages of art, an excessive attention to 0. may generally be 
remarked, which though useless, and sometimes hurtful to artistic effect, has proved of 
the greatest value for historical purposes. The tendency of the earlier schools of art to 
exhibit 0. with an almost painful accuracy and minuteness, is exhibited in the works of 
the older masters, both of the Italian and* German schools. Even during the period of 
the highest bloom of Italian art, the mediaeval custom of representing historical, sacred, 
and ideal characters in the C. peculiar to the time and country of the artist, was in a 
great measure adhered to. From Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and others, we may learn 
the aspect which a marriage-feast in the palace of a Venetian or Florentine grandee 
presented, hut can form little conception of the C. of that simpler festivity in Cana of 
Galilee, or of that supper still less sensuous in Jerusalem, which they profess to repre- 
sent. In the hands of the greater masters, these scenes assume an ideal character; and 
in the works of Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Raphael, 0., though still exhibiting 
something of a native trace, rises into the highest regions of poeticaf conception. The 
effort to avoid anachronisms by a previous historical and antiquarian study of the sub- 
ject, belongs, indeed, almost entirely to the modern European schools of art, and many 
painters of late have devoted themselves to it to such an extent as almost to forget that 
it is a means, and not an end, except, indeed, to a mere painter of clothes, 

Biii it is in theatrical representations that attention to C., particularly in its narrower 
sense, becomes most imperative. When the stage, in western Europe, commenced rn 
the religious mysteries of the middle ages, the dress adopted was that which belonged 
to the time and the country. To this dress some fantastical object was generally adds i 
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to indicate the character intended to be personated. In this position matters remained 
during the time of Shakespeare in England, of Lope de Vega and Calderon in Spain, 
and even of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere in France. Whether a "Greek, a Roman, an 
Assyrian, or a Turk, was represented, the ordinary court-dress of the time was adhered 
to, and the turban, the helmet, or the laurel-crown was placed on the top of the peruke 
or the powdered hair. In like manner, shepherdesses and peasant-girls had their hair 
dressed in turrets like feudal keeps, and long white kid-gloves which covered their 
hands and arms to the elbow. Towards the middle of the 18th c.,, a reform was intro- 
duced by the famous actress Clairon, who acted Electra without liair-powder; but Talma 
was the first who introduced a C. really true to history. Garrick followed in the foot- 
steps of the great Frenchman, though both he and Siddons, during their earlier period, 
personated the characters of Shakespeare in what has been called the rococo C. — knee- 
breeches and periwigs. Sclilegel’s Hermann, and Goethe’s Gate wn Bcrhchingen, were 
the first plays which were given in Germany with historical costume. 

COS'TTJS, or Costtjs Arab'icus, an aromatic much esteemed by the ancients, and 
concerning which great doubt long existed, hut which seems now to be ascertained to 
be the dried root of AacMandia coatus, a plant of the natural order composif.ee, sub order 
cynarofiephalce. It is a native of the moist open slopes surrounding the valley of Cash- 
mere. The roots are there burned as incense. They have a strong aromatic pungent 
odor, and are employed in protecting hales of shawls from moths. 

COS’WAY, Richard, a very noted painter in his day, was b. at Tiverton, Devon- 
shire, in 1740. He early displayed a taste for painting, and between his 14th and 24th 
year carried off five premiums from the society of arts. As a miniature-painter, he was 
particularly famous, and gained all the patronage of the nobility of his time. His 
works, in fact, were the fashion, and all attempts at rivalry were useless. Many of 
them were distinguished by great delicacy, correctness, and beauty,. and his drawings 
were not unworthy of a place beside some of the old masters. The immense sums of 
money which he made enabled him to live in the most sumptuous style, and to give 
musical parties (his wife, on such occasions, being the principal performer), so far sur- 
passing all other efforts of the kind that they formed a feature of the time, and were 
attended by all the rank, fashion, and intellect of that day. C. died in 1821. 

COT, on shipboard, is an officer’s hammock. It is made of canvas, in the form of a 
kind of chest, 6 ft. long, wide, and 1 deep. This receptacle is kept out at full length 
by means of a square wooden frame. The bed or mattress is placed within the C. ; and 
the arrangement is more comfortable than that of a sailor’s hammock; but both are 
alike slung from the rafters or beams of the cabin. 



COTE-D’OXt, a department in the e. of France, formed of part of the old province of 
Burgundy, in Iat. 46° 55' to 48° 10' n ., long. 4° 2' to 5° 30' east. It has an area of 3,850 
sq.m., with a pop. in ’76, of 377,663. Tlfe surface is in general rather elevated, and is 
traversed by a chain of hills forming the connecting link between the Cevennesand the 
Vosges. A portion of that range, called the Cote-d’Or (“golden slope”), receives its 
name (which it gives to the department) on account of the excellence of the wines pro- 
duced on its declivities. Bee Burgundy Wines. A great part of the department is 
covered with forests. The: valleys and plains are fertile, and there is good pasture- 
land; but agriculture is in a backward state. Cote-d’Or is watered by the Seine, which 
rises in the n.w., and by several of its affluents; by the Saone and by the Arroux, a trib- 
utary of the Loire. By means of canals, Cote-d’Or has water communication with the 
German ocean, Mediterranean; English channel, and bay of Biscay. The climate is 
temperate; iron, coal, marble, gypsum, and lithographic stones are found, the first in 
large quantities. C6te-d’-Or, is divided into four arrondissements; viz., Beaune, CliA 
tillon-sur-Seine, Dijon, and Semur, with Dijon for a capital. 

COTES, Roger, a scientific man of much promise, was b. at Burbage, near Leicester, 
July 10, 1682; but death cut him off on the high-road to fame ere he had attained his 
34th year; not, however, before he had left some marks of his presence in the history of 
exact science. He was the author of the admirable; preface explaining the Newtonian 
philosophy, and answering objections to gravitation, which was prefixed to the second 
edition (1713) of Newton’s Pnndpia. Various mathematical papers of his own, tending 
greatly to the development of logarithms, were published after his death. Short as his 
life was, his influence on mathematics is clearly traceable. He was hold in the highest 
esteem by the scholars and scientific men of his time; and sir Isaac Newton is asserted 
to have said of him that, had he lived, “ we should have known something.” 

COTES-DTF-NOItX) (northern coasts), a department in the n.w. of France, forming a part 
ef Bretagne, and bounded n. by the English channel, in which are several small islands 
belonging to C6tes-du-Nord; lat. 48° 3' to 48° 57' n., long. 1° 58' to 3° 35' w.; area, 2,650 
sq.m. ; pop. ’76. 630,957. The Arrnoric hills, called also the Montagues Noires, and the 
J#jenez mountains, cross the department from e. to west. They have a breadth of about 
16 m., and consist chiefly of granite and clay-slate. These formations give a rude and 
broken aspect to the coasts. The chief rivers, which are short but navigable, are the 
fiance, Gouct, Trieux, Guer, and Arguenon. The southern district has the advantage 
»f a considerable length of the canal between Nantes and Brest. Though a great por- 
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tion of the s. and the higher plains is occupied by heaths and woods, there are, here 
and there, fertile spots; and in the n. the influence of the neighboring sea is favorable 
to vegetation. The . cultivation of flax and hemp, with pasturage and iron-mining, 
supply employment in the mountainous districts; while in the sheltered valleys and on 
the coast-levels all. European kinds of grain, with pears and apples and other fruits, are 
produced; and maize is cultivated, but" does not always ripen. The coasts are well sup- 
plied with various kinds of fish. The department is divided into the live arrondisse- 
ments of St. Brieuc, Dinan, Loudeac, Lannion, and Guingamp. The chief town is St. 
Brieuc. . 

COTES' WOLD, or Cotswold Hills, a range of oolitic and lias hills, running through 
the middle of Gloucestershire, from Chipping Camden in the n.e., by Cheltenham 
and Stroud, to near Bath in the s.w. They are parallel to the Avon and Severn, and 
separate the lower Severn from the sources of the Thames. They are 54 m. long, and 
in some parts 8 broad, and cover 312 sq.m., -with an average height of 500 to 600 feet. 
The highest points are Cleave hill, 1184 ft. , and Broadway hill, 1086 feet. The soil is 
a clayey loam, with gravel and stone-brash. The surface is generally bare, with little 
wood; corn, turnips, and sainfoin are grown, and coarse-wooled sheep fed on them. 
At Stroud, they arc crossed by the Thames and Severn canal, and the Swindon Junc- 
tion railway. 

COTHEN, or Kotiien, an ancient t. of Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, 22 m. s.w. 
of Dessau, and about 82 s.w. of Berlin, on a tributary of the Saale, and at the junction 
of railways from Berlin, Magdeburg, Bernburg, and Leipzig. The streets are broad, 
the town is neat and well built, is surrounded by high walls, and is divided into the old 
and new town. It contains a castle with three towers, several churches and schools, a 
synagogue, a library, a handsome railway station containing a gaming-house, and various 
charitable institutions. Sugar from beet-root is largely manufactured here. Pop. ’75, 
14,408. 

COTHTJMUS. See Buskin. 

COTICE, or Cost, in heraldry, one of the diminutives of the bend (q.v.). 

CO-TIDAL LINES, a system of lines on a globe or chart which show the move- 
ment of the ocean tidal waves. The lines mark the places of high water at the same 
moment. 

COTIL'LON (Fr. under-petticoat), the name of a brisk dance, of French origin, per 
formed by eight persons. The quadrille, which superseded it, is only a new variety of 
the cotillon. 

C0TIFGA, Ampelis , a genus of birds of the family ampelklm, or chatterers (q.v.), hav- 
ing a rather feeble and deeply cleft bill, and feeding both on insects and fruits. They 
are natives of South America, inhabit moist places, and are remarkable for the splendor 
of the plumage of the males during the breeding-season. Azure and purple are then 
their prevalent colors. During the" rest of the year, they are clothed in a tame gray or 
brown. 

COTONEASTEE, a genus of plants of the natural order rosacece , suborder pomacm, 
haring polygamous flowers; a top-shaped calyx, with five short teeth; five small, erect 
petals; erect, short stamens; and a top-shaped* fruit, the nuts of which adhere to the 
inside of the calyx, but do not cohere in the center. The species are pretty numerous, 
shrubs or small trees; some of them evergreen; with simple undivided leaves, more or 
less woolly beneath; small flowers in lateral cymes; and small fruit not agreeable to the 
palate, but the bright color of which, and its remaining on the tree in winter, make 
them very ornamental. C. vulgaris is a deciduous species, a native of hills in Europe 
and Siberia, and said to be found wild in a single locality in Wales. G. tomentosa is 
also found in the Alps. Most of the species are natives of mountainous parts of Asia; 
they are sufficiently hardy for the climate of Britain, and have become among the most 
common of our ornamental shrubs. Some of them, as O. rotundifoUa and O. microphylla 
— both from the n. of India — are much used for covering walls. 

COTOPAXI, the loftiest active volcano in the world, is in Ecuador, in the eastern 
chain of the Andes, and about 50 m. s. of the equator. Humboldt gave the height at 
18,880 ft.; Reiss, the first to ascend it (in 1872), found it to be 19,500 ft. above the sea. 
The valley at its foot, however, is itself 9,000 ft high. The upper part of C., a 
perfect cone of 4,400 ft., is entirely covered with snow, excepting that the immediate 
verge of the crater is a bare parapet of rock. Reiss estimated the crater, which is 
elliptical, as 1500 ft. in depth. Below the snow is a well-marked barren belt covered 
with lichens and shrubs, below which again is forest. Smoke issues from the summit; 
sounds as of explosions are occasionally heard; and above, a fiery glow is often visible 
by night. Lava rarely flows even during eruptions, but flame, smoke, and immense 
volumes of ashes are then ejected; and when the heat melts large masses of the snow 
lying on the sides, destructive floods are occasioned in the valleys beneath. The first 
eruption recorded was in 1533. Others followed in 1698, 1748, 1744, and 1768, the most 
terrible of all. On the latter occasion ashes were carried 180 m. distance, and thickly 
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covered an extensive area. C. was quiet till 1851. In 1854, 1855, and 1856, there have 
again been eruptions of more or less violence. 

GOTEO NE, a t. of Italy, - in the province of Catanzaro, built on a point of land pro- 
jecting into the sea, in lat. 39° 7' u., long. 17° 10' east. It is almost surrounded by the 
Esaro (ancient JEsarus), which here has its embouchure. 0. is very strongly fortified. 
Its streets are dark and narrow, and its port of no importance; pop. above 7,000. C., 

however, possesses interest from its antiquity and its historic associations. It owes its 
origin to a colony of Acheans, as far back as 710 B.c., its ancient name being Crotou or 
Crotona. It soon became prosperous, wealthy, and powerful. Its walls measured 12 m. 
in circumference, and the territory over which it extended its sway was considerable. 
Its inhabitants were celebrated for athletic exercises, and they carried off most of the 
prizes at the Olympic games. Milo was its most renowned athlete. Pythagoras settled 
here about the middle of the 6tli c. b.c. ; hut the influence which, by means of a league 
of his formation, he exercised, became obnoxious to the citizens, and he was expelled, 
About 510 b.c., C. sent forth an army of above .100,000 men to fight the Sybarites, who 
were utterly defeated, and their city destroyed. The war with Pyrrhus completely 
ruined the importance of C., and in the 2d c. b.c. it had sunk so low, that a colony of 
Homans had to be sent to recruit its well-nigh exhausted population. It never after- 
wards recovered its prosperity. Some ruins belonging to the old, exist in the vicinity 
of the modern city, the most important of which is a Doric column, part of a once mag- 
nificent temple to Juno, on cape Colonne or Nau (the Naus of the ancients). 

GOTTA, the name of a very old German publishing-house, established at Tubingen in 
1649, and still one of the most flourishing in Germany. The family came from Italy 
about the beginning of the 15th century. Its most prominent member was Job. Friedr., 
Freiherr von C,, a meritorious theologian of the 18th century. 

Joh. Fbiedii., Freiherr von C., one of the most eminent publishers that Germany 
ever produced, was b. at Stuttgart, 27th April, 1764. He was educated at the university 
of Tubingen, and for some time practiced as an advocate. In 1787, he undertook to 
conduct the family book-trade at Tilbingen ; and in 1795, established the Horen , a 
literary journal, under the editorship of Schiller. In the same year, he commenced two 
larger periodicals, the Politischen Anncden and the Jahrbueher dev Baukimde. In 1798, 
he established the Allgemeine Zeitung — still published at Augsburg— the Almanack far 
Damen, and other Works of a similar kind. (J. now began to publish the works of the 
illustrious modern authors of Germany, such as Goethe, Herder, Ficlite, Schelling, Jean 
Paul, Tieek, Voss, Therese Huber, Matthisson, the Humboldts, Job. von Muller, and 
Spittler. Besides the periodicals already mentioned, C. established the Marge nhlatt and 
.the IMemturblatt, and carried on the Kunstblatt, founded by Schorn. In 1810, he went 
to live at Stuttgart. The nobility of his family, which dated far back, was confirmed 
in his person under the title of Freiherr C. von Cottendorf. In 1824, he introduced the 
first steam-press into Bavaria, and, shortly after, founded at Munich the literary and 
artistic institute. He died 29th Dec., 1832. C.’s political principles were liberal, but 
temperate. In the diet of Wurtembcrg, and afterwards as president of the second 
chamber, he was always the fearless defender of constitutional rights. In manners, C. 
was simple and pure; and although covered with titles and orders from different gov- 
ernments, he had neither the pride nor the selfishness of a hereditary patrician. The 
first Wurtembcrg proprietor who abolished servitude on his estates, *C. also furthered 
the interests of his farmers by building model-farms, and by setting an example in all 
rural improvements. 

COTTAGE, a small dwelling-house, detached from other buildings, and usually of one 
story in height. Originally applied to a humble order of dwellings in the country, the 
term C. now embraces a wide variety of structures, from the cottage arm of the French, 
to the simple but not unattractive cabin in the English rural districts, and the mountain 
chalet of Switzerland, In England, where universal security enables the people to estab- 
lish dwellings in retired and picturesque situations, the building of cottages has been 
brought to great perfection; and it may be said with truth, that in no country in the 
world are there to be seen such a variety of beautiful cottages, scrupulously clean and 
neat in the interior, and ornamental exteriorly with flowers, shrubs, and bright green 
lawns. The different styles in which this class of houses may be built are well clcserihed 
in the elaborate work of J. C. Loudon, on Cottage Architecture . The subject of proper 
C. accommodation, as regards the laboring peasantry of England and Scotland, has 
lately engaged serious attention. See papers in the Transactions of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of -Social Science. The best methods of keeping cows, pigs, 
poultry, bees, etc., are ordinarily described under the comprehensive title oi C. economy. 
See Cobbett’s Cottage Economy, also Chambers’s Information for the People. 

COTT'BTJS, or Kott'bus, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, situated on 
the Spree, about 70 m. s.e. of Berlin. It is an ancient place, surrounded by walls, and 
It has an old castle with towers, a royal palace, a gymnasium, and manufactures of beer, 
woolens, linen, leather, and tobacco. Pop. ’75, 22, '650. 

GOTTIS', Sophie, a very popular French authoress, was b. at Tonneins (Lot-et- 
Garonne) in 1773, Her maiden name was Ristaud. Educated at Bordeaux, she was 
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married when only 17 to M. Cottin, a Parisian banker, who left her a widow at the age 
of 20. From an early period she had exhibited a love of literature; and to cheer the 
solitude of her affliction (for she had no children), she now betook herself to the compo- 
sition of verses, and even ventured on a lengthy history. But it was in fiction she was 
destined to win unfading laurels. In 1798, appeared Olaire cVAlbe ; in 1800, Malvina; 
in 1802, AmeUe Mansfield; in 1805, Mathilde; and in 1806, Elisabeth , ou les Exiles d& 
Siberie , ...a work which has been translated into most European languages, and has 
always been extraordinarily popular with the young. Madame 0. died 25th Aug., 1807. 

COTTLE, Joseph, 1774-1858; ajpublisher and bookseller of Bristol, England, and 
especial friend of Southey and Coleridge whose first poems he put before the public. 
He wrote poems himself, and a volume of reminiscences of the two poets named. His 
brother, who made a poor translation into English of the Morse Edda, lives only in 
Byron’s sarcastic couplet in English Bards and Scotch lleviewers. 

COTTOIT, an important vegetable liber, extensively cultivated in various parts of the 
globe within the 85th parallels of latitude. 

1 . Botanical and Commercial C lasNifcaiions. — C. is the produce of all the species of 
the '.genus f/ossypuim, which belongs to the natural order makaccce, and is thus allied to 
mallow, hollyhock, hibiscus, etc., the general resemblance to which is very apparent 
both in the foliage and flowers. The species are partly shrubs, partly herbaceous, and 
either perennial or annual they are natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, hut their cultivation has extended far into the temperate zones. They all 
have leaves with three to live lobes, which in a very young state are often sprinkled 
with black points, and rather large flowers, which are mostly yellow, hut sometimes in 
whole or in part purple; the flowers very soon fall off; they grow singly from the axils 
of the leaves, and are surrounded at the lapse by three large* heart-shaped, cut or toothed, 
invohicral leaves or bracts, partially growing together as"one. The fruit is a 8 to 5-celled 
capsule, springing open when ripe by 8 to 5 valves, and containing numerous seeds 
enveloped in O., which is generally white, but sometimes yellow, and issues elastically 
from the capsule after it has burst open. Some of the other kinds have the flowers 
larger in proportion, and the leaves divided into more numerous and much deeper and 
narrower lobes, but the general appearance of all is very similar. Difference of opinion 
exist.s among botanists as to the number of distinct species, and there are very many 
varieties in cultivation, the number of which, through climatic influences and other 
causes, is continually increasing; hut there are certain" leading peculiarities on account 
of which some botanists and practical farmers reduce all, at least of the cultivated kinds, 
to four primary species — viz., 1. Gassy pin m B'arba dense; 2. G. hcrhacenm or Indie am; 3. 
G. Perariamim; and 4. G. arboremv. The produce of the first species is the most valu- 
able. The beautiful long-stapled silky wool known as “ sea island ” is a variety, and is 
grown exclusively upon "the islands and a portion of the mainland of Georgia. South 
Carolina, and Florida; the saline ingredients of the soil and atmosphere being indispens- 
able elements of the growth. The plant bears a yellow flower, and the seeds are small, 
black, and quite smooth, and the wool is easily separated therefrom ; but when sown 
far inland, away from the saline influences of the coast, the seeds increase in size, and 
become covered with innumerable short hairs. A large percentage of the crops raised 
in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, etc., are also varieties of this species, though, 
owing to climatic influences, the wool is shorter in staple, and less easily separated 
from "the seeds than sea island. The commercial value of the latter kind varies from Is. 
to 8*. per lb., rare specimens sometimes realizing 5s. or 6.s\ per lb. The better descrip- 
tions of Egyptian C. belong to G. Barhadcnse , and bring Is. to 2s. (id. per lb. in the 
Liverpool market. The short-staple varieties, known as Hew Orleans, Mobile, etc., sell 
at from 5 d. to lOd. , extra qualities .sometimes bringing 1 a per lb. G. hzrhuceum is 
found in India, China, Egypt, etc. The principal commercial varieties an; those known 
as Surat, Madras, and short-stapled Egyptian. It is a small shrubby plant, hears a 
yellow flower, the seeds are covered with short grayish down, and the staple produced, 
though not long, is very tine. Its price varies from 8b/. to 9 </. per 11). A variety is cul- 
tivated in the United States, and the C. known as nankeen is thought to belong* to this 
species. G. herbneeum can be profitably cultivated in colder countries than any other 
species of O. plant. The third species is a native of South America, and the r ‘ green 
seed ” C. of the United States appears to be a variety. The stem reaches 10 to 15 ft. in 
height, the flowers are yellow, and the capsules contain 8 or 10 black seeds firmly 
attached together in a cone-like mass. The wool is long and strong-stapled, and in value 
stands next in order to sea island and long-stapled Egyptian. Mnranham, Bahia, and 
Maceio are varieties which sell in Liverpool at from 8 d. to 1 a 2d. per lb. G. rirboreum 
is found in India, China, etc., and, as its name imports, is a large tree-like plant. It 
bears a red flower, and produces a line yellowish-wliite wool. Varieties of it have been 
long cultivated in the United States, and with the requisite soil and climate, are said to 
produce a wool somewhat resembling sea island. 

2. Cultivation . — The plant is a very delicate organism, and requires a peculiar soil and 
climate ftw its due development. The method of cultivation is much the same in the 
various countries where the fiber is grown; but the most perfect system is that which 
obtains in the United States of America. Although the plant Is not, strictly speaking, 
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an annual, it is found more profitable to destroy the shrub, after the crop is gathered* 
and sow new seed every year. The preparation of the land takes place during the win- 
ter months. After the ground has been thoroughly plowed, and as soon as all symptoms 
of frost have disappeared, the soil is laid off into rows varying in width from 3 to 4 ft., 
according to the situation and quality of the soil. The seed is then sown along the cen- 
ter of the beds in a straight furrow made with a small plow or opener; but in some 
plantations the seed is sown in holes from 12 to 18 in. apart. The sowing commences 
in Mar., and generally continues through April; but sometimes, owing to late spring 
frosts, the planting is prolonged to May. The young shoot appears above-ground in 
about eight to ten days, and is then and subsequently weeded and thinned. Blooming 
takes place about the beginning of June — in early seasons, towards the latter end of 
May; the average date is about June 5. As a general rule, C. is a dry -weather plant. 
For plowing, the planter requires just sufficient rain to give the soil a moist and spongy 
texture. During the early stages of its growth, the crop flourishes best with a warm 
steamy sort of weather, with an occasional shower until blooming; too much rain being 
productive of weeds and wood at the expense of wool, whilst a severe drought produces 
a stunted plant, forced into too early maturity, and resulting in a small and light-stapled 
crop. A great deal, however, depends upon the position of the plantation; lands situ- 
ated in hilly or upland districts obviously requiriring more moisture than those lying 
in the plains and fiver-bottoms. From the date of blooming to the close of the picking 
season, warm dry weather is essential. Picking generally commences in Aug., occa- 
sionally in July, and continues until the occurrence of frost — about the end of Oct. or 
begitmingof Nov. — puts a stop to the further growth of the plant. All the available 
hands of the plantation, young and old, are called into full employment during the har- 
vest. The C. is gathered into baskets or bags suspended from the shoulders of the 
pickers, and when the crop has been secured, it is spread out and dried, and then sepa- 
rated from the seeds. The latter process was formerly performed by hand— a tedious 
operation, by which one hand could clean only a pound or so a day ; but since the 
invention of the saw-gin, by Eli Whitney in 1793, the process of cleaning has been both 
rapid and effectual. This machine is composed of a hopper, having one side formed of 
strong parallel wires placed so close together as to exclude the passage of the seeds from 
within. The wool is dragged through the apertures by means of circular-saws attached 
to a large roller, and made to revolve between the wires, the seeds sinking to the bottom 
of the hopper. This process is adopted only in cleaning the short-stapled varieties of 
American 0., the seeds of which adhere so firmly to the wool as to require a considera- 
ble amount of force to separate them. The Sea island variety is cleaned by being passed 
through two small rollers, which revolve in opposite directions, and easily throw off 
the hard smooth seeds. In India, though the saw and other machine-gins' have been 
introduced in some districts, the wool is mostly cleaned by means of the primitive 
roller. Both descriptions of gins are used in Egypt and Brazil. The Q. cleaned by the 
roller-gin, being uninjured thereby in staple, realizes the better price; but the deteriora- 
tion caused by the saw-gin is compensated for by the greatly increased quantity cleaned; 
the latter turning out four or five times as much work as the former in an equal space 
of time, and thereby considerably reducing the expense of cleaning. The introduction 
of improved gins has very largely increased the production of 0. m Egypt and Brazil 
during the past 14 years. 

3. Production and Distribution . — The oldest C. producing country is India, in which 
empire the plant has been grown and manufactured from time immemorial. Early 
mention is also made of it in the annals of Egypt, and it is believed to have a high 
antiquity in all parts of Africa. In the western world, it was found by Columbus, but 
was not so extensively cultivated as in the cast; though during the past half century the 
culture there has outstripped, both in quantity and quality, the produce of the old 
world. Down to the commencement of the present century, the C. consumers of 
Europe were dependent upon the East and West Indies and the Levant for tlieir raw 
material; but the inventive genius, superior farming, and greater energy of the planters 
of the southern states of America, had, prior to the civil war, almost secured the monop- 
oly of supplying the manufactures of Great Britain and the European continent with 
this valuable fiber. The average import of American 0. into Great Britain in 1858-60 
reached 79 per cent of the entire arrivals; during the war the proportion fell to 34 per 
cent; but in 1871, it rose' to 58 per cent. We will glance briefly at the history of the 
trade of the chief C. growing countries. 

United States . — The introduction of the plant is traced as far back as 1536, but the 
export trade did pot commence until two and a hglf centuries later, the first shipment 
of importance being about 2,000 lbs. in 1770. In 1791, the amount reached 189,316 lbs. 
In 1793, the invention of the saw-gin gave a new stimulus to the trade, and in 1800, the 
exports reached 1 7^789, 803 lbs. ; from which period the shipments have continued to 
increase, being over 124,000,000 lbs. in 1821; 277,000,000 lbs. in 1831; 530,000,000 lbs. 
in 1841; 927,000,000 lbs. in 1851; and about 2,160,000,000 lbs. in 1860. Simultaneously 
with this rapid increase in production, there was, down to 1851, a gradual decline in the 
price of the wool, in consequence of improved processes of cultivation and cleaning, 
And the cheapening of carriage, etc.; the average price in Liverpool, in 1793, being is. 
Gd per lb.; in 1801, 2s. 2d; in 1811, Is. 2d; in 1821, 9*d; in 1831, 6d; in 1841, 6£d; 
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in 1851, 5fd per lb. ; from which period, however, the 
checked, but a movement in the opposite direction cor 
being Id. per lb.; the low prices current having eaus< 
duction. 1 he outbreak of the civil war in 1861, and 
pletely revolutionized the industry of the south. ’The 

^ tiiC f 081 ' °*' Producing C. ; and this circumstance, 
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owmvard course Was not only 
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consumption to overtake pro- 
outinuance until 1865, com* 
tion of slavery added mate- 
along with the general rise 
the past 12 or 15 years, has raised 
L, Liverpool to nearly 8d. per lb,, 
r e years ended with 1861. During the war, 
In 1 867 (Dec.), there was a decline to 7|d. — 
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Periods of Five Years, 


Georgia via 
Savannah. 

S. Carolina via 
__ Charleston. 

N. Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Florida via Apala- 
chicola, etc. 
Alabama via 
Mobile. 

Louisiana, Miss., 
Ark., Tennessee, 
and Texas. 


Average Total Crop. 


Georgia. 


S. Carolina. 

N. Carolina and 
_ _ Virginia. ; 

Florida. 


Alabama. 


.fe 8? gS, . . . Louisiana, etc. 


Great Britain. 


France. . 

Other Foreign 

'■'.Ports;.'.;.'. 
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8? Average Stock at close of Season. 


Total Average Deliveries. 


Great Britain, 


.France;..' 
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Tlie figures between 1861-65 were disturbed by the war. Down to within a few 
years before the war, the bulk of the crops grown in the various states were shipped at 
the several ports of each state— Alabama 0. at Mobile, Georgia G. at Savannah, and so 
on; but the more general introduction of railways has diverted a great deal of C. from 
the old channels. The increase under the head “N. Carolina and Virginia” is owing 
almost entirely to this cause. One of the most remarkable features in the last line of 
the above table is the large proportionate increase in the consumption of the United 
States. The particulars for three seasons, from 1872 to 1875, compare as follow. 


Receipts at the ports. 

Direct from plantations 

3873-73. 

... 3,792,000 
138,000 

1873-74. 

4,042,000 

128,000 

1874-75, 

3,702,000 

130,000 

Total crop 

8,930,000 

4,170,000 

3,832,000 

Exported to Great Britain 

“ France 

“ other ports 

Consumed, North 

“ South... 

1872-73. 

... 1,906,000 

253.000 

521.000 
... 1,063,000 

138,000 

1873-74. 

1,868,000 

371.000 

602.000 
1,184,000 

129,000 

1874-75. 

1.894.000 
860,000 

431.000 

1.060.000 

130.000 

Total deliveries 

... 3,881,000 

4,154,000 

3,875,000 

Stock, close of season 

91,000 

108,000 

66,000 


The following table is interesting as showing the wide fluctuations which have taken 
place in the exports of C. from the United States during the 12 years ending in 1871, 
expressed in millions of lbs. 


1859-60 

"Weight, 

lbs. 

....... 1767.6 

Average 

Price, 

cents. 

10.85 

1865-66. ...... 

Weight, 

lbs. 

650.6 

Average 

Price, 

cents. 

43.24 

1860-61 

....... 307.5 

11.07 

1866-67 

....... 661.5 

30.1 

1861-62 

...... 5.0 

23.80 

1867-68 

....... 784.8 

19.2 

1862-63 

11.4 

58.43 

1868-69 

644,3 

24.9 

1863-64 

10.8 

83.43 

1869-70 

....... 900.4 

23.4 

1864-65 

6.6 

86.58 

| 1870-71 

1462.9 

14.8 


In 1871-72, there was a reduction to 933,000,000 lbs., owing to a failure of the crop. In 
1874-75 the weight exported was about 1,178,700,000 lbs., or still considerably less than 
in the great crop season 1870-71. 

East hulks . — After the United States, the most extensive cotton-producing country 
is India. The plant is indigenous to the soil, and the culture and manufacture iiave 
existed from prehistoric times. A century ago, the western world was almost entirely 
dependent upon the east for its C. goods, but within the past 100 years the order of 
tilings has been almost reversed. The mills of Lancashire are now in successful com- 
petition with the famed looms of India, and the natives of that vast empire And it 
cheaper to take our calicoes in exchange for their raw C., than it is to manufacture 
their own clothing. The first import of East Indian C. into Great Britain took place in 
1783. The average receipts, from that year to 1792, were (15,550 lbs.; from 1703 to 1800, 
2 223.039 lbs.; 1801 to 1810, 6,357,000 lbs. ; 1$11 to 1820, 24,016,805 lbs. ; 1821 to 1830, 
1 \ 885. 567 lbs.; 1841 to 1850, 79,815,403 lbs. ; and 1851 to 1859, 23,017,310 lbs. In 1820, 
duly 224 pmmds-weighfc of cotton-yarn, and 14,191,177 yards of goods; were exported to 
India; but in 1874, the figures, including shipments mi Suez, were 38,000,000 lbs. yarn, 
nail 1.263,000,000 yards of calico! It is impossible to ascertain the total amount of C. 
mised in India; but w r e may observe that tlie fiber is grown all over the peninsula, and 
’ * u ■<■'<! for all the purposes for which we employ O., flax, wool, and mostly hemp. The 
f .ilmving figures will give the reader some idea, of the extent of the export branch of 
b.o trade; they also show the marvelous expansion incidental to the American war. 


WEIGHT AND VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM INDIA. 


lb<5. & 

1857. .319,653.524 4,437,949 

1800. .345,953.509. . . . 5,637,624 

1863. .473,678,421. . .... 18,779,040 


ibs, : Sl- 
im. .803.150,424 35,587,383 

1869. .691,196,905 19,778,924 

1872 . . 809,246,087 21,272,480 


Prior to the American war, the supply of C. from India was merely supplementary 
to that from the United States. With a small crop in America, prices advanced, and 
the. imports from India increased; but with a large American yield, prices drooped, and 
the receipts from India fell off; the surplus produce finding its way to China, or being 
consumed in the interior. This is in a measure still the case (as is shown in the above 
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during the past 10 yea rs ow irnTtotl u “ de *W»° ? “ost extraordinary development 
t lie Ameri^m^r „ S t , t0 “ lm , pet , us glveu to the cultivation of the plant 

roher^dir this^ubsUt'utioiwlt ^T ,0 “ of , tho saw ' gin iu P 1;10t! 

of oualltv • bit the demandan/flr Am - 1K!an P n has produced quantity at the expense 

ff‘ttKH^T p,B r 1U ‘ TO 1,een “ et by increased supplies from 
J^ypt. ine subjoined statement shows the progress made by this branch of Brazilian 

IMPORT OP BRAZIL COTTON INTO EUROPE. 


Bales. 

J^l-35, average 175,000 

l&41-4o, “ 105,000 

18ol-5o, “ 149,000 


Bales. 

1861-65, average 201 000 

1866 - 70 , “ 614 ! 000 

18/1-74,' “ r,nn 


traded properl/ soiled ‘ was fimt dntroduce^by 3 tile* cS^^°TaSemS < Alf ’abSuMW 

f V 831 ’ at,d “.oSmSto Mi ctfam 0 

per annum. 

anrt'sv .4 arge nut ? b f, r of j aborers >° cany on the wars of the pasha in°Saudan etc 
twltntf 1 ’,,- n? ?, x P° rts therefore only reached 900,521 cantars, or 128 646 per year ’ The 

h m ubeta. i e |98 0X^ SCVeU - V f‘?r 8how a Kemble impCemenl Ue total 
venrs isio 4 * cu Ua A aad lhe annual average 214,006 cantars. Durin* the 

\. a? ’ if rose *° 1>°49,909 cantars, bein <r an annual average of 2°1 415 

the years 18^5^^478 2^ b f ) conlin "f d t0 augment. The average Aupmcnt^of 

respectively ' Great Bdtoifk ^ 84., 000 bales-or 2,020,000 and 1,908,000 cantars 
ih&|tu,uvu)4 uiL«u lsntain is tlie principal consumer of n A r-t 1 • -u 

<* 0* 0. 


England. 

1870 177,631 

J871 246,513 

1872 v 274,921 

1813 299,082 

1874 312,172 

1875 273,019 


exports to 

France 
and Spain. 

26,356 
14,974 
22,577 
35,251 
. 54,540 

34,644 


Austria 
and Italy. 

26,735 

52,391 

48,967 

50,580 

43,545 

89,651 


230,722 

313,878 

341,465 

384,913 

41.0,257 

347,314 


Other Countries . — In addition to the districts inert, mwrl in »»!/»«, r< , 

5 rradiinn/foi l l t ^J 511 ?, 81011 , 01 * 11 ® c !. lltl A re m . America, the supplies from the West Indies 

«pi»i i! tuo "'f *? i 

JSKSSMS £*mc SSL 

vtifthus 

decline in prices, the .import fell to ion non in ift/tQ rm , o tho 

in iQryo • ’ \\ , , \ il . 1 10 A vW,uuu m 1808, There was an increase tn Uid fifui 

m 18.2, ,,wn,g to the high prices ruling in that year, but the increase was cl .fly from 
Pent. Since that year, with a falling market, the import from “other counh-h-” l?,^ 
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rei T arks un dcr this head will he confined to Europe and the 
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was very slow until within the unit nnA,?,,,?bi 0pt ’ S r , tlK ; Progress of the trade 
tlie 18th c., 0 goods nronerv S Liw/ d d years - ' I ? deed > before the middle of 
tured being a mixture of rither O wflmT™ “ e ^ er Produced-the fabrics manufac- 
weft only. It S m t,„ a! \ l lmen - or c - and wool, C. yarn being used for 
Arkwright (water-frame 1769 V Ho Lnf P a J? nts of 'Wyatt (spinning by rollers, 1738), 
Cartwright loom l?85) t ufthe H,?7f ? S ° en , ny > 1770 >- Crompton (mule, 1779), and 
stimulus ^given to the trade of^ our I ) ^°" r t 1M0< c ™,m a nuf ac ture must be dated. The 
and when adopted on the continent <fw l ly hy J he ?? .mentions was instantaneous, 
proved, similar effects followed there f The fn?lnw ?r 1 }f r utlllt y had been sufficiently 

IMPORT op COTTON WOOL into GREAT BRITAIN. 

Year - American. Total of all kinds. 

1701 lbs - lbs. 

none 1,976,359 

777 ^> ° ne y^T after Arkwright’s ioem and')' ' 2 > 976 ’ 610 

iiron ' * re ^ Ves l enu y none 4,764,589 

1780. year after Crompton’s mule. none 6,766,613 

1791 18,400,384 

180o’ y ear a ^ ter die invention of thesaw-gin Ilfloo . 

1830 43,379,278 

1S40 JS’o-H 7 ! 151,673,055 

1860 , ffo’onn’^ 552,488,010 

1871 ■.. H.m’« 9 H™ 1,390,938,752 

sumptk)n° of o! "durinMhe mst 7 g veaTThf^ ° f the i W lrt *- ex P orts > an d home con- 
and for the.5 years 1871-1875. yearS ’ m average periods of 10 years down to 1870, 

mriY A ” “ mo " sswiy - — o» 


Import. 


xcnuus ox Ten 
Years. 

United 

States. 

Brazil. 

Egypt. 

West 

Indies, 

etc. 

I East 
Indies. 

(■■■■■ 

Total. 

1801-10 


■ ' . 


— — — - 



1811-20 


, ■ 72 . 


81 

19 

299 

1821-30 


130 


' 54 

70 

413 

696 

1831-40 

TO 

SIS 

144 

36 

26 

54 

1841-50 

Olo 

1 100 

/ 128 ■' 

31 

22 

131 

1,130 

1,577 

2,450 

2,951 

3,962 

1851-60 

iV’/ft 

113 

52 ■ 

13 | 

209 i 

1861-70 ■ 

A, ( <0 

907 

125 

106 

227 

n 9 

! 432 

1871-75 

1,873 

332 

fcotr 

80 

1,405 



525 

397 

129 1 

1,138 


291 

846 

680 

1,014 

1,408 

2,070 

2,151 

8,183 


1,111 

1,579 

2.432 

2,955 

3,910 
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m lffiS > O 1858^60? e an°d 187^75 ^l“fq a uanaS°^ i0 “ ,al-i? 18 ^,'. and 011 the averajfo 
equal 32,100,000 lbs. ' 11 quantities aie given in millions of pounds— 32.1 


America 

: ''.' Brazil '.', . , . . . * 

Egypt, etc . . .... . . .... ’ 

West Indies , etc . ....... 

Bast Indies and China . . 


Total. 


WEIGHT IN LBS. 

I PROPORTION. 

1802 . 

1828 - 30 . 

1858 - 60 . 

1874 - 75 . 

1802 . 

1828 - 30 . 

1858 - 60 . 

1874 - 75 . 

32.1 

10.5 

15.0 

2.7 

173.3 

30.4 

5.5 

5.8 

23.2 

970.3 
19.4 
40.1 
10.8 

176.4 

837.9 

73.2 
170.2 

21.2 
386.6 

53.2 , 
17.4 

25.0 

4.4 

72.7 

32.8 

2.3 

2.4 
9.8 

79.7 i 
[ 1,6 
3.3 
0.9 
14.5 

56.3 
4 . 9 . 

13.4 

1.4 

26.0 

60.3 

238.2 

1217.0 

1489.1 

igoTT 

100.0 

100.0 

loo , r 
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479,500 persons were ^ loom8 - and that 

machines are said to have cost £60 000 000 AnT P A A T ie 7 a ^ lous buildings and 
capital of £80, 000,000 is employe^ calculated that a floating 

non the persons employed in the hnildim/nf *n tr j * ** we take lnto considera- 
m the buying and selling of the raw and\iLmL^tnrprf nd of fjj e machines, and 

something like 4,500,000 individuals m A d material, it will be found that 

trade for their livelihood. The total oinnbfA o Arn Upon tlie prosperity of the cotton 

«smks 5 f5 - 000 - M ° ”»■ « 

450.000 lL ^ Mareelles from ti 7 ' 7 * van? & toolt P^e in 1668 -viz.- 
lbs.; but during the wars of the rUolution\nd the ‘t*!- TeCelpt rf 1 acllod 6 - 9re - 588 
made. In 1815 , the import was 86 »00 000 lbs • ,7 i sos V empll '®> h _ tde Progress .was 
1836 , to 118 , 000,000 lbs • in 1846 to m Mi m n 182 ?' ‘L™* to 56 , 160,000 lbs.; in 
1860 , to 270 , 000,000 lbs. ’ In 1862 the arrivak fell to ^ t0 31 V »0 lbs. ! in 
page of supplies from America in 1869 thVr*mAL° A 7 1B1I0n : S} GWW g to the stop- 
hut the war cut down the figures to 165 million «* i!?Si° n w ?! estimated at 242 millions; 
1874 , there was a rise to 208 And lions n^ZSr^ ttnd , m 1 ? li 5 l ions ! n lm - 
Lorraine, which use about 65 million iho . cr 0 S^ llie f.. tne exclusive of Alsace and 
before the war, against 242 millions in 1 86 Q * Tm ¥ * *' f u * or France, as she stood 
i.about 5 , 200 M in 

in mto 0 % 600 Sfft;' ^ 5 ^Belium m 1836 - 40 , was about 39,500 bales; 

137.000 bales In thet'st-named'venr w nnntf’ “ 1870 ’ 91 >°°° hak ' s : nnd «n 1874 . 
dor was forwarded to &ermam' slltzeriorfd °of f f, Wre c °r snmcd; P«rt of the remain- 

Th fiS!Z°/ ^The'tndc B ?W^ K'f™* ^ Ct' MO. W 800 WO* 

ns 
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and at the present time, ; boiu 2 100 000°’ 95 °'£° 0; t“ 1800 > 1.850,000; 

spinners received the bulk of theK? mate , ia 7; p * ranco-Prussian war, the Swiss 

reached 268, OOo'Llp's t \u^l873 B i^n n n(^ltid^ e ^i a ' tr! iQ~^ 0ne ' The ™P°rts in 1872, 
ies were 224,000 n 1872 l!) 000 In 187T ViUm?? 4 ’ ^°°? bides ' Tbu d(i,iver 
bales per annum were S w ' aud - 183 ’? 00 111 1874 i >»‘t only about 28,000 
^ The number of spin cksfn Pa8SinS *° G ™^ 

Ger^anT fKye«Ys£shw i^fdeT inc ' ud ? d «> e '' various political divisions of 
fabrics. The 0. is received cbieflLhm!^ tbe P ro <lwtiou of C. 

considerable quantitv is also received ruf Pollan dTnd ^. I '[ ambu rff nnd Bremen, but a 
is received into South Germanv frl.m TrieL un A, Belgm,1) - wlllk a further portion 
men. Amsterdam and Rotterdam i» the fl™. ?•«. T^ e a ^crage imports into Hamburg, Brc- 
iirthe five years ended with 1855 the^averaee^^foonh!?' 184 -°’ ^? aobcd 109 .° 00 tale®: 
««, 1874, they Mw'wi “MSEM? ClSS'S.tS 
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ever, did not exceed 044,000 bales— tlic balance being retained in stock* The number 
of spindles in Germany in 1846, was about 815,000; in 1858, 2,000,000; and in 1874, 

3.500.000, besides 1,700,000 in Alsace; making a total of 5,200,000. The Germans con- 
sume nearly the whole of their own produce, and are besides large buyers of English 
yarns and goods. The leading seat of the manufacture after Alsace is Saxony; then 
follow Bavaria, Prussia, Baden, Wunemherg, etc. 

Austria . — In the 0. trade, Austria has made the least progress of any country on the 
continent. In 1854, there were in all Austria, including Lombardy and Venice, about 
1,533,000 spindles; while in 1872 (including the Italian provinces for the purpose of com- 
parison) there were only 1,900,000 — an increase of only 24 per cent in 18 years... The 
manufacturers receive nearly the whole of their raw material rid Trieste. The deliveries 
from that port averaged about 82,000 bales in the live years ended with 1840; 107,000 in 
1851-55; and 125,000 in the three years ended with 1874. The O. trade of Trieste has 
increased considerably since the opening of the Suez canal, by which means the spin- 
ners of Austria and South Germany have been brought into direct communication with 
India. Formerly a large quantity of C. was annually exported from Liverpool to Trieste, 
but the success of M. Lesseps' enterprise has entirely destroyed this branch of trade. 

—The- 'statistical materials relating to this part of the continent are very scanty. 
The imports into Genoa and Naples -in 1851 amounted to about 81,000 bales ; in 1860, 
they reached 94,000, but a good portion of this was forwarded to Switzerland and other 
places. In 1870, the import was only 47,000 bales; "in 1871, the figures reached 92,000; 
in 1874, fell to 64,000. There are considerable imports also into Venice and Naples. 
The number of spindles in Italy is estimated to amount to about 700.000, capable of 
using 83,000 bales per annum. 

Spain . — Tiie C. trade of Spain is the oldest in Europe, but until recently has made 
the slowest progress of any. During the past twenty-five years, however, things have 
greatly improved. In 1850, the annual consumption was only about 80,000 bales; in 
1880, it reached 1 06.090; in 1870, 152,000; and in 1874, 189,000. There are in Spain 
about 1,500,000 spindles, capable of using about 189,000 bales of 870 lbs. each. 

Rama . — The O. manufacture of this empire is of comparatively recent origin. The 
imports of raw C. in 1824-23 (average of three years) were onlv 2,700,000 lbs. ; in 
1833-33, they reached 6,200,000 lbs.; in 1S45-47, 28*000,000 lbs.; in 1858-55, 55,000,000 
lbs.; in 1858-60, 94,000,000 lbs ; and in 1869-70, 100,000,000 lbs., besides a considerable 
quantity from Bokhara, say from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 lbs. This immense increase 
in the consumption of raw'd. has considerably curtailed the demand for English yarn. 
In 1838, we exported 19,311,877 lbs. yarn to* Russia, but in 1865, only 1,700.000 lbs.; 
and in 1872, about 8,000,000 lbs. The number of spindles in 'Russia is estimated at 

2.100.000, capable of using 133,000,000 lbs. of cotton. Except in times of depressed 
trade, the mills work night and day, each mill having two sets "of hands. 

Sweden, et». — There are in Sweden and Norway about 800,000 spindles. The coarser 
sorts of yarn are produced, and the annual consumption of C. is about 18,000,000 lbs., 
or 48,659 bales of 8T0 lbs. each. The C. is imported partly from Liverpool, and partly 
direct from the United States. 

United States . — The first cotton-mill built in the United States was in 1791; the 
second, in 1795; the third, in 1803; the fourth, in 1804; followed by 11 more during the 
next three years. In 1810, there were 81,009 spindles; in 1881, 1,246,503; in 1850, 
8,633,698; in 1860, 5,033,798; in 1868, 6,600,000; and in 1874, 9,415,000. In 1831, the 
consumption of C. amounted to 182,000 bales; in 1830, 613.000; in 1860, 843.000; in 1868, 
968,000; in 1871, 1,173,000; and in 1874, 1,313,000. In 1851-52 (average of two years), 
the consumption represented 21 per cent of the C. grown, but in 1871-75, 284 per cent! 
Europe has therefore had to look to other countries to supply her increased require- 
ments, as we have already shown in a previous potion of this article. 

Down to 1815, supply kept constantly ahead of demand, and, at the close of that 
year, the stock of C. in Europe reached 1,219,000 hales, or about 27 weeks’ consumption, 
the average rate at that time being about 45,000 hales per week. The result was a very 
serious Fall in prices— middling Orleans descending to 8-fd. per pound. The produce of 
America had almost driven the growth of every other country out of the market, and in 
1846, tiie imports from the United States represented 86 per cent of the total arrivals! 
The great decline in values naturally led to a serious reduction in the rate of production, 
which reduction was further aggravated by unfavorable seasons in the south, and in 
1846 the imports from the United States fell to 401 million pounds, and in 1847 to 364 
millions, against 626 millions in 1845. Then followed a sharp reaction in prices, and 
ultimately an important recovery in the amount of supply. Between 1845 "and 1856, 
however, consumption encroached upon production to such an extent that the stock in 
Europe at the close of 1856 was only 439,000 bales, or about six weeks’ consumption, 
against 1,219,000 bales, or 27 weeks’ requirements, at the end of 1845. In the autumn 
of 1857, therefore, middling Orleans touched 9f4, per pound. Thence to I860, there 
was a gradual recovery in stocks, and a corresponding decline in prices; but even at the 
end of 1860. the stock was only 782,000 bales, or about weeks’ consumption, and 
though middling Orleans had, in the interval, declined to slichtly below M . , the average 
price for the five years ended with 1801 was 7 d. per pound. Then followed the American 
war, of the effects of which wc have already written. 
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, 'Consumption — * ■■ 

G reat Britain 
'■ .France ............ 

Best of Europe. . . 
United States.,... 


Sources of Suppty- 

Auaerica ... 

Brazil. ... . , .... 
West Indies, etc,. 
East Indies, etc. . 
Egypt, etc.. 


1,368 1,458 

415 , 355 

814 421 

375 566 

2,472 2,6j09 


* G«36 1,556 I 2,040 j 2,472 J 2,800 


IN MILLIONS OP POUNDS. 


(1820-30.4831-35. 1836-40. 1841-45. :1S40~50.1 1851-55. 


Gonmmptfon — 

Great Britain 212 8 

Trance ' fj^’g j 

■ '(Best of Europe . . . . 42 ’ o 
United States, 38.5 

Total... | 370.6 i 

Sources of Supply—] j 

■ . America.. . . .4 j 270.7 i 

'Brazil.'y v .; „ J \ 29*5 I 

West Indies, etc. . I ik.2 
East Indies, etc. . j 25 "o I 
Egypt, etc 26 .8 

Total I 37'oXj’ 


1856-60. 1861-65. 1860-70. 


947.3 628.6 

225.5 175.1 i 

401.0 280.3 

358,8 181.2 
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patented at Nottingham in 1770. The year previously, Arkwright had patentee! his 
“ water-frame,” or “ throstle,” for spinning by rollers, by means of which a stronger anti 
much firmer yarn was produced. It was about this period that fabrics composed 
entirely of C. were woven for the first time, the “jenny” supplying the weft, and the 
“ throstle ” the warp. A few years later, Mr. Crompton brought out a new piece of 
mechanism, which he styled the “ mill e- jenny,” from its combining the principles of 
both Hargreaves’ and Arkwright’s patents; but it had an advantage over both, insomuch 
as it produced a much finer yarn than either. The “mule” came into full play in or 
about 1780, which is the period assigned for the birth of the rm.tdin trade. There was 
now no longer a scarcity of yarn ; .the fear was, that there would be too much, for it, was 
clear that the haud-loom weavers of the time could not keep up with the improved 
spinning machinery. But the invention of the “power-loom,” by Dr. Cartwright, in 
1785, set aside all doubts in this respect ; the question now was, whether a sufficient 
quantity of raw G, could be obtained in order to keep pace With the requirements of the 
rising manufacture. West India C., which in 1784 averaged is. M. per lb., rose to 
2s. in 1788; 2& id . in 1792; and 2s. 8d, in 1798. Great exertions 'were made to obtain 
increased supplies from India; but the invention of the saw-gin in America brought the 
required succor from -an. unexpected' "quarter. It was only by means of this machine 
that the production of the short-stapled C. of the United States could be made at all 
remunerative. The export of hand-cleaned C. in 1791 was only 189,816 lbs., and in 
1792 only 138,828 lbs. ; but the year after the appearance of the gin — viz., 1 794 — the 
exports rose to 1,601,700 lbs.; in 1795, to 6,276,300 lbs.; and in 1800 to 17,789,808 lbs. 

But to return. The first “ mule- jenny ” contained about thirty spindles, which, 
instead of being stationary, as in the “jenny” and “throstle,” were placed on a car- 
riage, which was moved outwards, in order, whilst twisting, to increase the fineness of 
the thread, and inwards again, to wind the yarn on the spindles. This required the 
constant attendance of a spinner to wheel the carriage backwards and forwards; but 
subsequent improvements have gone so far as to produce what is called the self-acting 
mule, two or three of which only require the assistance of one person, generally a boy 
or girl, whose place it is to piece any of the threads which may break during spinning. 
Mules of this construction are made with as many as 1000 or 2,000 spindles, sometimes 
more; and with the self-actor, as now improved, a single thread has been produced 
measuring upwards of one thousand miles in length , and yet "weighing but one pound! 

A ’word or two on the processes preliminary to spinning. 'The raw material is 
received from the various producing countries, packed either in bags or square hales. 
On arrival at the mill, the O. first enters the mixing-room , where it is sorted, and the 
various qualities* which are often contained in a single purchase, laid out in layers of 
equal extent, one over the other, and trodden close together. In this. manner, two 
descriptions of O. are sometimes placed in one mixing. When Surat, for instance, is 
scarce and dear, and short-stapled low American plentiful and cheap, spinners of what 
are called coarse numbers invariably use a mixture of both growths; the same of other 
kinds, provided there is an approach to equality in length of fiber. C. of different 
shades of color are also sometimes spun together, 'in order do produce a particular yarn. 
A quantity of this bing, as it is called, is then raked down from the top to the bottom of 
the side, a portion of each layer being thus secured. This is carried to the scut citing or 
widowing machine, by means of which the C. is cleansed from all impurities, such as 
sand, seeds, leaf, etc. The cleaned O. is then taken 4o the spreading machine, through 
which it passes, and is then wound, in a fleecy state, upon a large wooden roller, to be 
transferred to the carding -'machine. The latter machine is brought into requisition for 
the purpose of drawing out the fibers of the O. into parallel layers, so as to facilitate the 
twisting of them together. Originally, this process tv as performed by hand. The first 
improvement was made by Lewis Paul in 1748, and the next toy Hargreaves in 1760. 
Arkwright and subsequent spinners have perfected the machine. The 0. was formerly 
cleaned toy hand, The- sliver is next passed through the drawing-frame , which removes 
all inequalities, and reduces the hands to one uniform thickness. Here also several of 
the slivers are joined together (called doubling ), so as to form one continuous cord, winch 
is still further lengthened and increased in fineness by the roring -machine, whence it 
passes on to bobbins ready for spinning. Under the heads Spinning and Weaving, 
will be found a full description of the various processes above briefly glanced at. 
Other branches of the subject are treated of under Calico-printing ; Calendering ; 
Dyeing, etc. 

The finer kinds of yarn are spun from sea island and long-stapled Egyptian, and 
from them are fabricated our muslins, laces, etc. From Brazil and the better classes of 
short-stapled American, come our cambrics, calicoes, shirtings, sheetings, etc., and 
from the inferior qualities of American and Surat are spun the coarse yarns required 
for fustians and other heavy fabrics. Yorkshire broadcloths are sometimes half cotton. 
From warps of C. and wefts of wool or worsted, are formed varieties of Orleans cloths, 
Copurgs, mousselines de lairie, damasks, etc. There arc also fabrics composed of silk, 
and C„ linen and C. , alpaca and 0., etc. 

Of the total amount of yarn produced, from one fifth to one fourth is exported in its 
raw state. The following figures will give the reader an idea of the progress of our 
export trade in C. yarns and goods; 
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yarn. ■ ■ 

MANUFACTURE D GOODS EXPORTED. 

181.6 

1830 * 

Total Spun. 

Total Exported. 

Entered by the Yard. 

- 

1 Total 

At Value LY alue ot 

onl y- i^Sd£ d 

lbs. 

78,087*200 

622.840.000 

494.766.000 

965.993.000 
1,120,525,000 

„ lbs. £ 

15,740,675 2,628,448] 

63,678,116 4,138,741 

13o, 1 6b, 487 6, 903,235 ? 

197,343,655 9,870, 8751 

220,599,004 14,516,09 3| 

Yards. £ 

189,263,731 12,809,07'9 
441,578,498 14,119,770 
1 ,091,686,069 18,029.818 
2,776,218,427 40, 346,' 342 
3,587, 133, ,479 54,355,800 

<£ j £ 
743,643? 15,684,170 
1,175,153 19,428,664 
1,126,288 26,119,341 
1,7’95,7'63| 52,012,880 
5,380,477 7*4,332,370 
! 

I860 *’** 

1874 


r to Europe, 

Germany and Holland 62 781 000 llw tn’ln r \u l;IS ' ex P° , J ec ^> ‘ <’>438,000 lbs. went to 
in ail 227,651,402 li“of j^n exjorted. ’ ^ md Ja P a “' 1(1 1877. there were 

States, East Indies, tefllKt I t' ll 06W Anm, Brazils, United 

sss&^i^<9as¥ l ff^^-sisss 
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goes to the United States; then follow Germany^ Bvlzi I, M exported 

manuftSSl h? G^t^ri^with^”' 1 i^f® °£ tUe t0 “ Production of cotton 
remaining for wa*Ls,all otter ex™ in°te L® ' %* iton , c ? SU T d ’ and ^ balance 
1870, 1872, and 1874 (000’s omitted^To^TO =fo71 ^770 P 000 ’• P *“ *** yearS 


WEIGHT. 


Cotton consumed. 

Waste in spinning * * * * 

1870. 

Ibs. 

1,071,770 

129,310 

lbs. 

1,175,345 

134,965 

Yam produced. 

Exported in yarn . . . 

943,460 

A7Q 

1,040,380 

211,940 

698,840 

129,600 

Exported in piece-goods, etc. . . . 
Consumption and stock. . . 

616.233 

140,150 

Total as abo ve ..... 

(Md a an 

1,040,380 



Yarn exported 

Goods, etc., exported 

Consumption and stock. . . 

value. 

£14,671 

61,424 

17,050 

£16,710 

69,900 

15,060 

Total 

■POQ 1AK 

£102,270 

48,054 

Cost of cotton consumed . . . 

»yO, 14:0 . ■ ■■: 

42,145 

Left^ for wages, expenses, prof- ) 
its, etc j- 

£51,000 

£54,216 


1874. 

lbs. 

1,266,129 

145,604 

1,120,525 

220,599 

736,000 

173,926 

1,120,525 


£14,516 

66,934 

20,110 


£100,560 

40,225 


£60,385 
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Per cent. 

82.70 

51.94 

15.36 


100.00 


In round numbers, therefore, it may be said that one third of the total production of 
0. goods is exported to the east, one half to other countries, and one sixth consumed at 
home. 

With the great improvements which have taken place in the mechanics of the trade, 
and the reduced price of the raw material, a gradual hut considerable decline has taken 
place in the cost and price of the fabrics produced. • The price of 1 lb. of yarn contain- 
ing 100 hanks, in 1786. was 3&v. ; in 1807, 6s. 9 d. \ in 1829, 3a. 2d; at the present time, 
2*: 6d The cost of weaving during the last 60 years has been reduced upwards of 60 
per cent. A species of calico, selling at 6s. per yard towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, can be purchased in our day at as many pence! The average price per yard of 
goods exported in 1815 was 1$. 5-|-S. ; in 1825, 10^d ; in 1835, 6 hi ; in 1845, 3-}|d ; and in 
1859, Sj%d. In 1864, the price rose to 6d per yard, but in 1874 it fell to 8|d per yard. 
The average price per lb. of yarn exported in 1815 was 8$. 7f d ; in 1825, Is. ll|d; in 
1335, Is, 4 fd ; in 1845, Is. Old.; and in 1859, llfd In 1864, the average rose to 2s. 4|d 
per lb. ; but in 1874, fell to 'la. 3fd per lb. The most profitable years" for spinners are 
said to have been 1845, 1848, 1850, 1860, and 1871. 

The earnings of the work-people are higher at the present time than they have 
ever been before. The following table furnishes the rates current in 1839, 1849, 1859, 
and 1875. It will be observed that the proportionate advance during the past 16 years 
has been much greater in the lowest than in the highest paid hands; 


AVEBAGE WEEKLY WAGES. 


Steam-engine tenters 

1839. 1849. 1859. 1875. 

Week of 69 Honrs. Week of 60 Hours. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

24. 0 28 0 80 0 32 0 

Warehousemen 

18. 0 

20 0 

22 0 

26 0 

Carding Department— - 

Scutchers (women and girls) 

7 0 

7 6 

8 0 

12 0 

Strippers (voung men) 

11 0 

12 0 

14 0 

19 0 

Overlookers 

25 0 

28 0 

38 0 

32 0 

Spinning on Self-acting Mules — 
Minders 

16 0 

18 0 

20 0 

25 0 

Piecers (women and young men) . 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 

16 0 

Overlookers. 

20 0 

22 0 

26 0 

30 0 

lhrostle Spinning— 

Spinners (girls 14 to 18 years). . . . 
“ (women) ... 

........ 40 

4 6 

5 0 

9 0 

7 0 

7 6 

9 0 

13 6 

Overlookers 

18 0 

20 0 

24 0 

26 0 

Hilling— 

Throstle reelers (women) 

........ 9 0 

9 6 

9 6 

12 6 

Warpers 

22 0 

22 0 

23 0 

26 0 

Sizers 

........23 0 

23 0 

25 0 

30 0 

Doubling — 

Doublers (women) 

.. 7 0 

7 6 

9 0 

12 6 

Overlookers 

. . : 24 0 

25 0 

28 0 

32 0 


Other branches show the same ratio of advance. 

The following fable exhibits the extent of the manufacture at the close of 1874: 

Estimated weight of cotton consumed . ; 1,226,129,000 lbs. 

‘ ‘ value of same, at 7f cl. per lb. £40, 226, 000 

“ weight of yarn produced . .......... .1,120,525,000 lbs. 

Declared weight of yarn exported 220, 599, 000 1 bs. 

‘ ‘ value of yarn exported (Is. 3fd per lb). ........ £14, 516, 000 

Number of yards of goods exported ....3,587,132,000 yds. 

Declared value of same (3|d per yard). £54,356,000 

“ “ “ other cotton goods exported £5,380,000 

Total declared value of all cotton manufactures exported. £74,232,000 

“ “ “ of all British exports £297,650,000 

Proportion of cotton exports to entire exports per cent 25 per cent. 

Estimated number of persons employed 479,000 

“ average rate of wages per week 18 $. 

“ total amount of wages paid in 12 months £15,190,000 


lbs. 

Exported to India, China, Japan, etc., including 


47,000,000 lbs. yarn. ...... ... . . . . . . .. . .... .... 383,000,000 

Exported to all other countries, including 150,166,- 

000 lbs. yarn. * 529,030,000 

Left for home consumption and stock 156,533,000 


Total as above, 


1,018,563,000 


ESTIMATED FIXED CAPITAL. 

Cost of 41,300,000 spindles, at 25s. to 27s. per 

spindle, inclusive of buildings, etc £53,690,000 

Cost of 463,000 power-looms, at £26 each. ....... 12,038,000 


£65,728,000 


ESTIMATED FLOATING CAPITAL. 

Employed in carrying on the routine of business. £18,000,000 

Cash at bankers 12, 000, 000 

— £30,000,000 

The average price of cotton consumed in 1860 was 6£d. per lb. ; in 1861, 1M . ; in 
1864, Is. 10-hl ; in 1867, 10-fd. ; in 1871, 8&d. ; and in 1874, 7fd. The average prices of 
die principal descriptions in 1871 to 1875 were as follows: 


Uplands. 

Pernam. 

Egypt. 

Dhollera. 

Bengal. 

Mid. 

Fair. 

Fail-. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

8 A* 

8 W. 

8 fd 

6|4. 

5-Id. 

10iVZ. 

10 fd. 

104 & 

7 id. 

bid. 

9<i 

9| d. 

Hid. 

«,VZ. 

4K 

8d. 

8 }d. 

8}d. 

6,\d. 

4£d. 

7f<i 

7i§d. 

8j\d. 

5 d. 

4 fed. 

6 f d. 

7 id. 

7{d. 


m 



Except Bengal, prices at the end of Sept, and Dec., 1875, were lower than since 1860. 

The Cotton Famine . — The American civil war broke out in 1861, and in 1862 our 
import of cotton fell to 524 million pounds, against 1257 millions in 1861, and 1391 mil- 
lions in 1860. Increased supplies from India and other sources brought the arrivals up 
to 669 millions in 1863, 893 millions in 1864, 978 millions in 1865. The war closed in 
1865, trade with America was resumed, and the imports in 1866 rose to 1377 million 
pounds, and the cotton industry shortly afterwards resumed its former dimensions. At 
the crisis of the famine the mills were not working more than half-time, and in Dec., 
1862, 247,000 cotton operatives and others connected with the trade, were out of employ- 
ment, and. 165,000 others only partially employed. In the same month, 234,000 persons, 
or 24 per cent of the total population of the districts affected, were in receipt of charita- 
ble relief. In 1863, the average number of persons out of work was 189.000, and that 
of those only partially employed, 129,000; in 1864, the figures were 134,000 and 97.000 
respectively; and those for the first five months of 1865, "107,000 and 68,000. During 
the course of the famine, the losses of the trade amounted to between £65,000.090 and 
£70,000,000, including from £28,000,000 to £30,000,000 loss of wages to operatives. Of 
the later amount about one fourth was recovered in the form of relief, or in wages for 
employment in public works, etc. The total sum distributed in charity alone was about 
£3,000,000. In some districts in 1863, the poor-rate rose to nearly 6.s*. 'in the £. In the 
game year, the average rate for the whole of the cotton districts was 2s. 2f d., against 
only 7f cl. in 1861. See also Cotton Famine. 

COTTON (ante). Cotton culture in the United States began feebly in Virginia in 
1621, when the seed was planted by way of experiment, and its easy growth attracted 
jnueh interest in England. In books relating to the early English settlements, “ cotton 
wool ” is spoken of as one of the products of that happy country “ seated near the midst 
of the world, between the extremities of heat and cold.” For a long time the cultiva- 
tion was limited to gardens or small fields, and only for home use. The cultivation 
appears, somewhat singularly, to have spread northward rather than southward. Traces 
of the culture are found in Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, down 
to the era of the revolution. In 1776, it was grown near Philadelphia in sufficient quan- 
tity for domestic uses; but very little was used, human clothing being chiefly of linen 
and woolen fabrics. It was first planted in the Carolinas and Georgia in 1733, and m 
Louisiana in 1742. In 1747, several bags of the- staple were exported from Charleston: 
and in 1770, there were shipped to Liverpool three bales from New York, four from 
Maryland and Virginia, and three barrels full from North Carolina. It was near the 
close of the 18th c. before the cotton trade of the United States became important. Our 
crop in 1791 was estimated to be 2,000,000 lbs. In 1795, the few factories in this coun- 
try were still importing foreign cotton; the imports in that year were 4,107,000. and 
the exports 6,276,300 lbs. In 1801, the crop was 48,000,000 lbs., of which 21,000,000 
lbs. were exported. In 1810, the exports were 94,000,000 lbs. In 1813, owing to the 
war with England, only 19,400,000 lbs. were exported ; the price in the United States 
was 12c. per lb., while in England it was three times as much. In 1821, the yield of 
die United States was 180,000,000 lbs., of which nearly 125.000,000 lbs. were exported. 
In 1825. the crop rose to 255,000,000 lbs. The following table gives the annual product 
of the United States in bales since 1829. The average weight of a bale is 440 lbs.-, 





Year. 

1829 .. .. 

3830.. .. 

1831.. .. 

1832. . 

1833.. .. 
1-834... 
3835. i. 

1838. . . . 

1887. . . . 

1888. . . . 

1839. 

1840. 


Bales. 

870,415 
. 978.845 

7.1, 038,848 
. 987,487 
. 3,070,-138 
. 3,205,324 
. 1,254,328 
.. 1,380,752 
. 1,422,930 
. 1,801,497 
. 3,380,532 
. 2, 377,835 


Year. 

Bales*. 

Year. 

Bales, 

1841...., 

.... 1,634,945 

1853 

....3,262,882 

1842,.... 

.... 3,688,574 

1854..... 

. ... 2’93(f 027 

1843..,.. 

.... 2,378,875 

1855..... 

2,8471339 

1844..... 


3856..... 


3845... . 

....2,394,503 

3857 

.... 2,939,519 

3848..... 

.... 2,300,537 

1858. .... 

.... 3.113,902 

1847. 

3848...... 

.. . . 3,778,655 
...,2,347 634 

1859 

1800 

.... 8,851,481 

A AfiO w/v 

1849...... 

.... 2,728,596 

1861 

• - • • 001% 4 i 

.... 3,650,006 

3850, 

1851 

.... 2,098, 706 

1860 

.... 2,193,987 

.... 2,355,257 

1867...... 

.... 2,01-9,774 

1852...... 

.... 3.015.029 

1808 

o V,nq nno 


«/«7W j 


Year. 

3889. . 

1870.. 

187 1.. 

1872. . 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. . 

1878.. . 

1877.. . 

3878. . . 

1879.. . 


Bales. 

. 2,439,039 
. 3,154,94(3 
. 4,352,317 
. 2,974,351 
. 3,930,508 
. 4,170,388 
. 3,832,991 
. 4,889,288 
. 4,485,423 
. 4,811,265 
. 5,073,53* 


[There is no record of production during the war of the rebellion 1 

States where this staple is largely cultivated is called the 
cotton belt, and includes nearly the whole of the states named in the following table 
ot atieage, or surface m acres growing cotton in each year from 1871 to 1877: 


States. 


North Carolina. . 
South Carolina . 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama.... *. .. 

Mississippi , 

Louisiana 

: Texas.-.. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

Total 


1871. 

Acres. 

1872. 

Acres. 

1873. 

Acres. 

1874. 

Acres. 

3875. 

Acres. 

1876. 

Acres. 

1877. 

Acres. 

. 388,474 

523,535 
1,370,832 
343,727 
1,250,427 
1,397,835 
847,044 
774,806 
597,857 
463,042 

450,629 

570,652 

1 1,313,331 

158,099 1 
1,387,972 
1,537,618 
940,218 
914,269 
693,512 
518,605 

513.717 

677.717 
1,455,577 

167,584 
1,499,009 
; l,70u,7'55 

3,034.239 
1,097,122 
811,409 
596,395 

457,200 

571,222 

1 1,310,020 

152,501 
1,289,148 ! 
1,501,944 | 
827,391 
1,119,064 
722,154 
548,683 

| 621,428 

955,050 
1,611,702 
185., 393 

1 .732,250 
2,016,326 
1,415,730 
1,483,500 
1,133,000 
780,000 

609.000 
945,500 

1.515.000 

165.000 
1,732,250 

1.976.000 

1.260.000 
1,483,500 
1,183,000 

741.000 

584,640 

917,135 

1 1,530,150 

366,650 
1,766,895 
2,055,040 
1,335,600 
1,706,025 
1,189,650 
755,820 

7,557,579 

8,432,905 

- 9,509,524 | 

8,490,335 

11,934,379* 

11,560,250 

12,007,60* 


The yield of cotton per acre varies from 100 to 250 lbs. The heaviest recorded pro- 
duction per acre for a series of years was in Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana Half a 
bale to the acre is considered to he a good crop. Louisiana. Half a 

This great staple is by no means easy to cultivate, and the results of the cron are 

ITS ?tft‘l°: St,le . Sm ' t aud is easily damaged byaUTscaZ 

/ tl u m, ’ , also : man y insect enemies, and is liable to diminution bv 
ont U ? o^ nt °ti tUl ?a P 1 ® P^ Qtl “S of seed, beginning in Texas in February is later as 
rp, e goes northward, closing in North Carolina and Tennessee not before early in Mav 
lhe seed resembling a bean in its early growth, shoots up two green Laves striking 
tap-root deep into the earth, and growing in a few days 2 oi 8 n hi-h More bales 
f d “ a ^tm-ee weeks a process of plowing and cutffig outthe super- 
P leaving only 3 or 4 plants in a bunch, the bunches being from f to 

lpai t ,, T ^ e Plowing is twice repeated, followed by the hoe, cutting out all the 
gtass, and all the plants except one in a hill. What is known as the "stand ” of cotton 

1 , Bria S in g *? a and cutting out all the ptots except one 

a lull, gives additional growth, vigor, and productiveness to the remaining nlants 
“ t", 01 ' bloo “ of ‘ be P Ia , nt ’ wMte to the morning, and red in the “n® con os 
usually m June The flower drops off after about 3 7lays, leaving a small Ml wldch 

fromTlMmsh ^roin^ent to ^ , anc } tlle Ms ar ® ready for picking 

t,,o „ jgtfg sjs&ts&jzxxt %sa?j!sa& 

[roS'Sto’M te m! < dS y «*• % *•"*>•» Iwi plcta 

i.culai saw run at high speed to cut the fiber from the seed. The seed falls to the 
ground and the fiber is blown from the gin into the picking room The Wd wto * 
nearly twice as much as the fiber. About one fourth of it is ?eseXl for nhnth^ fnd 

into 1 bales and m^lef ** flber is then 00m P ressed ^ Powerful presses 

J. 1 ? 7 US1 '!f of c . ot t? n in the United States shows a steady and rapid increase In 1 3 

i 1 ^ P^ced; 1^18 “followinf 

ic war tue product was 4o, 627,647 bales; and this m spite of the disturbance of 
m the cotton-raising states by emancipation and the extreme financial depression of the 
J he P™» of cotton from 1825 to 1877 inclusive Is shown in the Ubie below 
rheh^ and lowest price for each year is given in cents. The figures from 186’to 
1877 represent United States currency, but tho°se for the last year differ ^ veiy IMe Lm 
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States. 


States. 


Threads, ^ya-rris, and tmries, lbs,. a ...... 

Sheetings, shirtings, and plain goods, yds. . 
Twilled and fancy osnaburgs, jeans, etc., yds 

Print cloths, yds 

■Gingham,:, yds ... 'A , A . 

'PuCKS,_ydS.v. ...v'i*. . A i. 

Bags, No 


The following shows the exports of raw cotton and cotton manufactures from the 
United States since 1885. Before that period our manufactures of such goods were 
comparatively unimportant. In both columns value is expressed in dollars, and not 

quantity, 


o T . TE q Cost per lb. Price ob- 

otates. 0 t product n. tained. 

North Carolina 93 98 

South Carolina .. 94 97 

Georgia 93 98 

Florida...... 87 93 

Alabama. 99 101 

Mississippi 98 102 


ClrnAmTTct Cost per lb. Plice ob» 

bTATCS, of product’ll, tained. 

Louisiana 97 102 

Texas 80 91 

Arkansas 90 90 

Tennessee.. 90 * 98 

Average 92 98 


Even at this small margin of six tenths of a cent on a lb. the crop of 1876 paid the 
planters a profit of nearly $12,000,000. The total value of crop at place of shipment is 
but a little less than $200,000,000 per year. 

The home manufacture of cotton is one of the most important industries of the coun- 
try. The subjoined table shows the distribution of the manufacture by states, and into 
northern and southern groups. It gives the number of mills or factories, the number 
of spindles, and lbs. of cotton used in 1875, 


States. 

Mills. 

Spindles. | 

Maine .. 

27 

638,944 

New Hampshire. ..... 

86 

815,709; 

Vermont 

16 

46,344; 

Massachusetts ........ 

200 

3,775.634! 

&hod e: Island 

129 

1,438,479! 

Connecticut .......... 

108 

889,784'! 

New: York......... .... 

66 

015,205 

New Jersey. . ... .;y A® 

22 

178,928 

Pennsylvania . 

60 

451,900; 

'''I)elaware'.:v.. 

8 

48,276; 

Maryland.'. 

20 

127,353! 

Ohio 

4 

13,000; 

Indiana.... 

4 

22,988 

Total North... — 

■ 694 

0,057,543; 


33,603,236 
57,326.1,26 j 

■ 2,372,420; I 
208,894,352 

61,409,470 

45,492,513 

28,473,4691 

■ io,msooi 

31,572,305! 
3,858,1621 
21,368,0201 
1,764,0001 
' 3,261,340; 

509,009,6131 


Alabama ....... 

Arkansas.... ....... 

Georgia ....... 

Kentucky.. .... 

Louisiana 

Mississippi . ........ 

Missouri — 

North Carolina. . . . , 
South Carolina . . . . . 
Tennessee ....... ... 

Texas 

Virginia ............ 


Total South ; 

Whole country. 


Mills. 

Spindles. 

Lbs. used. 

14 

58,480 

6,756,170 

2 

1,781 

132,400 

47 

131,340 

23,399,303 

3 

0,514 

2,420.362 

3 

2,260 

713,033 

9 

18,256 

* 1,990.800 

3 

19,700 

2,810,485 

81 

54,500 

9,671,028 

18 

55,884 

6,701,718 

40 

. . 70,283 

983,365 

2 

5,700 


9 

54,624 

5,560,835 

181 

481,821 

~7, 733, 140 

875 

9,530,364 

570,742,753 


This amount represents l,242,080bales. 

In regard to the goods manufactured, The following figures will be interesting; 
COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES— 1875. 


In. EnglandlMiddle and 

Total 

Total 

States. \ 

Western. 

Northern. 

So’thern. 

45.000,000 

19,000,000 

(54.000,000 

19^000,000 

540,000,000 

94,0(0.000 

634.000,000 

92,000,000 

180,000,000 

48, 000.000 

226,000,000 

21,000,000 

640,000,000! 

109,000,000 

749,000,000 


30,000,000 

5,000,000 

35,000,000 


12,000,000 

16,000,000 

28,000,000 


8,000,000 

: . ■ '■ 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 
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The cost of production and the price obtained in the market for the cotton crop raised 
in 1876 and sold in 1877 are thus stated. To avoid fractions, the sums are put in mills, 
or tenths of a cent. 


. Price. 

Lowest. Highest 


11 

28 

20 

68 

54 

88 

72 

1.90 

33 

1.22 

32 

52 

15 

36 

16 

83 

25 

35 

15 

26 

15 

25 

18 

25 

13 

21 

15 

19 

13 

17 

11 

13 

11 

13 

9 

12 


Price. 

Lowest. Highest 
. 13 27 

. 9 14 

. 8 12 

. 9 13 

. 8 11 

. 8 , 13 

. 7 11 

. 7 12 

. 9 17 

. 10 16 

. 15 20 

. 12 20 

. 7 17 

. 9 12 

. 11 16 

. 8 10 


Price, 

Lowest. Highest. 

. 5 8 

. 5 9 

.4 9 

. 6 9 

. 7 12 

. 5 ' '• 8 ■ ! 

. 6 11 

. 11 14 

. 8 14 

. 8 10 

. 10 11 

. 8 16 

. 7 11 

. 9 12 

. 13 15 

. 9 13 

. 11 12 

..10 11 


1840 

1841 
1842, 


Year. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 
1867- 
1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
1873 
1S74. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 


.Year 
1625 . 
3,826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 


1835, 

1830 

1837 

1838. 

1839. 


Year. 

1813. 

1844. 

1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 
1851 .. 
1852. 


1854, 


1855 

1856, 

1857, 
1858 


1859 


1860, 




Year. 

Raw Cotton. 

Mamif’d. 

Year. 

Raw Cotton. 

Manu'f’d. 

Year. 

Raw 

Cotton, 

ManuCd. 

1835. . . 

.. $64,961,302 

$2,858,081 

1850.... 

... $71,984.(516 

$4, 

734 

424 

1865... 

.. $6 

830 

400 

$3,223 

037 

1836... 

.. 71,284,925 

2,255,734 

1851.... 

... 111.815,817 

7, 

241 

205 

1866... 

.. 281 

385 

223 

1,780 

165 

1837... 

.. 63,240,102 

2,831,473 

1852.... 

. . . 87,9(55.732 

7, 

072 

151 

1807... 

.. 201 

470 

423 

4,008 

235 

1838... 

. . 61,556,811 

3,758,755 

1853. .. . 

... 109,456,404 

8, 

70S 

894 

1868... 

.. 152 

,827 

733 

4871 

054 

1839... 

. . 61,238,982 


1854. . . . 

... 93,598,220 

5 

535 

516 

1869... 

.. 102 

033 

052 : 

5,874 

292 

1840... 

. . 63,870,307 

3,540,604 

1855. . . 

... 88,143,844 

5 

857 

181 

1870... 

S27 

027 

024 

3,787 

282 

1841... 

54,330,341 

3,122.540 

1856.... 

... 128,382,351 

6, 

967 

309 

1871... 

.. 218 

,327 

109 

3,558 

vm 

1842... 

.. 47,593,404 

2:970,690 1 

| 1857...., 

... 181,575,859 

6, 

115 

177 

1872..., 

.. 180 

084 

595 

2,304 

329 

1843... 

.. 49.119,800 

3,223,550 

j 1858. .... 

... 131,386,681 

5, 

051 

504 

1873... 

227 

,243 

009 

, 2,047 

528 

1844... 

., -54,003,501 

; 2,898,780 1 

1859. . . . , 

... 161,434,923 

8, 

31(5 

222 

1 1874... 

.. 211 

,223, 

580 

3,095 

840 

1845... 

.. 51,739,643 

4,327,928 i 

i I860...., 

... 191,806,555 

to, 

984 

■796 

I 1875., . 

190 

.esft 

625 

4,071 

,822 

1843... 

.. 42,707,341 

8,545,481 j 

1861 

, 34,051,483 

8, 

059 

,549 

1 1876... 

192 

.070 

263 

'? 

,978 

1847... 

... 53,415,848 

4,082,533 

1862. . ... , 

... 1,180,113 

2, 

9-1(5 

,464 

1 1877 : , 

171 

,118, 

508 

1 o’ 235 

843 

1848. . . 

.. 61,998,294 

5,718,205 

1863 .... 

... 6,652,405 

o 

**5 

906 

,411 

[- 1878... 

.. 179 

,033. 

484 

11,435, 

628 

1849... 

.. 66,396,907 

4,923,129 1 

1864..... 

... 9,895,854 

1, 

246 

,216 

1879..., 

.. 162 

,5304, 

250 

10,853, 

950 


There are some materia] differences in the varieties of cotton, as will he seen hy the 
following classification in the principal English markets running from the most down to 
the least valuable: Sea island* middling; Egyptian, fair; Peruvian, fair; Pern ambuco,, 
fair; West India, fair; New Orleans, middling; Mobile, middling; upland, middling; 
and India cotton of four lower grades. Where the long staple Sea, island (American) 
brought 2Sd. per lb., upland (which represents the average price of cotton at large) sold 
at less than lie?. 

COTTON, Charles, 1680-87; an English translator and poet, educated at Cam- 
bridge. He was a friend of Izaak Walton, and accompanied him on his fishing excur- 
sions. His works, nearly all in verse, are translations of Cor neille’s Horace; the Life of the 
Duke d’Espe?:non; The Fair One of Tunis, a translation of Montaigne; The Scarronides 9 
a Virgil TraresUe; the Voyage to Ireland; and The Wonders of the Peak. 

COTTON, Gun. See Gun Cotton. 

COTTON, John, 1585-1652; one of the earliest of Boston ministers, educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and, in 1612, vicar of St. Botolph’s church in Boston, 
Eng., where he remained 20 years. He leaned towards puritanism, for which lie was 
cited to appear before archbishop Laud, instead of doing which he fled to America, 
arriving in Boston Sept. 4, 1688. There he became pastor of the First church. He was 
well educated, and was remarkable for simplicity and plainness in his pulpit discourses. 
It is said that from his strictness in keeping the Lord\s Bay, came the New England 
custom of beginning Sunday on Saturday night at sunset: but this can scarcely be cor- 
rect, as earlier sources for this custom can easily be traced. 

COTTON, Sir Robert Bruce, a distinguished English antiquary, founder of the 
Cottonian library, now in the British museum, Was horn at Benton, ’ll un t in gdon shire, 
22d Jan., 1570. He was educated at Cambridge, and soon after taking his" degree of 
b.a. in his 16tli year, he commenced those arch geological pursuits which have made 
his name famous, and proved of such immense value to British historians. The disso- 
lution of the monasteries about half a century before., dispersed many valuable collec- 
tions of manuscripts into private hands, and C. hunted up and purchased these wherever 
practicable. On account of his eminent abilities and great knowledge, he was f requent ly 
consulted by ministers of state on difficult constitutional points and international ques- 
tions. In 1600, at the request of queen Elizabeth, who desired to have the views of 
the society of antiquaries on the matter, he wrote A Brief Abstract of the Question of 
Precedency between England and Spain. King James, by whom he was made a knight, 
employed him. to vindicate the conduct of his mother, Mary queen of Scots, and also to 
examine whether the Roman Catholics, on account of whom some alarm was then felt 
in the nation, should be imprisoned or put to death. C, took the most humane view of 
the matter. His intimacy with the earl of Somerset led him to be suspected of com- 
plicity in the death of sir Thomas Over bury, ‘and in consequence he was imprisoned 
for about five months. In 1629, a tract entitled A Project how a Prince may make him- 
self an Absolute Tyrant , was obtained from his library, the tendency of which was con- 
sidered dangerous to the liberty of the state. His library was accordingly declared unfit 
for public inspection, and he himself was denied all use of it. His heart being hound 
up in his library, he pined and died in less than two years after, on 6th May, 1631. 

The Cottonian Library, which now forms so important a part of the British 
museum, was, after the death of sir Robert C.’s son and grandson, w T ho augmented it 
considerably, invested in trustees for the use of the public. In 1730, the library was 
removed to Ashhurnham house, Westminster, where the royal collection was; and in 
the following year a fire occurred in the house, in which about 1.14 out of the 958 MS. 
volumes of which the library consisted were reported as “ lost, burned, or entirely 
destroyed; and 98 damaged so as to be defective.” Fortunately, however, under the 
care and intelligence of skillful keepers, a great number of these injured volumes have 
been restored, so that the library now consists of nearly 900 volumes, of which, says 
Mr. Edwards in his Memoirs of libraries, “ nearly 200 are state papers of the highest 
value. They include a vast series relating to the" diplomatic intercourse between Eng- 
land and almost every state of Europe, extending from the reign of Edward III. to that 
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of soT e rt ; S a L d d1S original letter 

degree of authority as heW fm. ti®“ , 5 pa P els are not original have a high 

s «5» r i'as3gws 

the Cottonian collection consists of many valuable coins and andquhies 

stiik?n T ™Ssode M tlnn' ° f manufact 1 uri »S industry does not present a more 

; su lklI ?o episode uian that which was connected with the effects of the civil wqr in 

^^lie^carsffdSO^and ?* eat Britain in 1861 and following years, 

had much to do withlh^collnn^tw^fl/ 01 ’ ‘I 1 ® “ a S“ itude of the cotton manufacture, 

f «- • So rap i% has this branch of indus- 
tni migrants into that countv from other districts 



' ; ", ~ -- mjt tuo cAWBs. ua uiruis over aeatns-' - The imnort« nf rnw 

all were at S° imxLwm'hf im 1 t?* 0 ?* the . number . the number of hands, 

.... ie c 1 J ! ax 1 1Dlul ? x n I860. Ihe imports were 1390 million lbs of which nm 
imllipns were worked up in Great Britain. There were 1920 mills ki Lancashire <m 
ln tl' e ad .I ac eiit poitious of Cheshire and Derbyshire, and enough elsewhere to mil-elm 
a total pi ^,6o0. 1 here were 440,000 hands employed in these mills* hv no*,, on rJS 

?cf! l<ll ] tS an mi youag persons, and 10 per cent children; by sex, 44 per cent males and 
300 f 000 d hov*o iowc^Ti 11617 WUS worke( ? by steam-engines haying an aggregate of 
« Ann ill ,' P ,“ • Thl 5 re were more than 30,000,000 spindles, making from 4 000 

to 6,000 revolutions per minute; and 350,000 power-looms. The fixed capital in mills 

“s £54 < 1 00() '. 000 ;. while the money paid fol wagS In Jmt yea? 

Son usld 0 up 0 °i80 limion h« SO r,f dS °4 Van0U ? kmds manufactured for home consump- 
non uscu up ibu million lbs. of cotton, and were valued at £24 000 000- while the 

exported goods-consistmg of 2.776 million yards of calico, raufc etc a > 97 
nu lion lbs. ot yarn— were valued at the enormous sum of £50 000 000- besides r-Ml00 

000 more tor cotton hosiery and small wares The tntnl 

tion and export, £76 000,000, exceeded the total impedal revenue for tlmt yem' ‘ S oSm 
sidcuug that, ox L.90 milliou lbs. imported, no .less a weight than 1120 millions came 
tb ®, States, there is at once evidence afforded of the tremendous effect 

by any stoppage in the American cotton-trade. Irrespective 
? 3 bowevci, theie would have been a stagnation in our manufacturing' district* 
m 1801, even ff- raw cotton had been plentiful and cheap. The manufacturers had 
glutted all the markets by the wholly unprecedented extent of their operations in’ I860 
ihe English warehouses, as well as those elsewhere, were full; 
t( ? c ‘ tl1 acme use stock. There were cotton goods on hand in Great Britain 

at the end ot the year valued at £20,000,000; while in India our nmrc^iSs contimled 
to pour m goods even when the consignments of 18G0 exceeded £17 000 OOff 

thp 5 * A° ! 1 wr! Umpt(ir T dS bombarded in April, 1861. This was virtually the beginning of 
the Ameiieau civil war, and the beginning also of the rise in the price of col ton ° A 
blockade was early established by the federal government of Washington • and it* was 

01 coiiiuiLiate poUs. ihe price of middling Orleans (the kind of cotton mostlv 

! ' W11C1 S ovtir ns the price of all other kinds) rose from 7%l. to del lQc/ 

tut* nf l * T C y6a V* dViln * < if ’ \ llcre was tliUS a twofold motive for lessening the* opera- 
tions of the Lancashire mills— the markets were so fully supplied with nianiifac hired 

fhe^-Mw rfv f °. lu 1 uftedbl te augmentation was necessary; while the increase in the price of 
the law material rendered manufacturing less profitable than before The Lilornool 
“SV'it C0l r^ 1 Autunes by the eSormous rise in price of evtry bJjle of Sito 
winch could teach the country from any quarter; while the manufacturers were also 
1 )eCaUSe f i ley f oldd 8011 their accumulated stocks of calicoes and yarns at 
ferec * Om'hJn™ mlf be€11 ol, | aimil,le in 186 °* & was the operatives who suf- 
mnoh ? 4 * t e . miIls 1 were P^t upon half-time, because the mill-owners had not 

adverted Tt *£nt fnT®’ uu f er the extraordinary double influence above 
aavtuul to. it was not until autumn, however, that these effects were heavilv fbit 

ntrZ n°? W V- tl n eno f l ™us quantity of 1000 million lbs. of cotton] raw andVaamiVc- 
in ? ntai - n i , Wben half-time began at the mills in Oct., there were, 

m hainashHC and the two neighboring counties, 890 spinning-mills, 593 weaving-mills 

SniT- nm o5 o a ?A I eaving milIs ’ and m other cotton-mills of miscelhuicmi^kinds 
eq uah y'ein Inrra^ ’ ?? d f} these four classes of establishments became 

at io/npi'iil , I * dl ; 1 01 ^ mat ’ co ^on could still he had in considerable quantity, 

Of i ^ dha ln ^? ad of ** former price of 5d ; but it was greatly out of favor, on 'account 
fmnl / t} c n l,tloU ttud «»e shortness and hardness of its staple. In Nov there wot S 
m Iff Hhc^?n^ r0WlI,g0Ut ?: 0 filJ la - ndSj whilc 119 were working half- time— placing sonie- 
So ^ mdd°wD f i on bait them usual wages. In Dec., middling Orleans rosel-o 12d. 

tlT • Restate oi things, and so unlike what would be called a “famine ” 
endoV- lwvp-m fnr 8 * 1 p lt actual quantity of raw cotton in Great Britain at the 

the trade I n \*ih* n i ? 11) - S * ) W f S ^' reater 3 thau ever before known in the history of 
that of ' rlw arket ' pri ?i e 01 - varn 5 and Piece-goods at that time scarcely equaled 

law cotton, plus wages, the manufacturer could scarcely operate without a loss; 
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and, therefore ho either closed his mill, or placed his hands on half-time. It was not so 
much a famine of cotton as a famine of employment. 

The year 1862 opened very gloomily. Relief committees began to be formed in Man- 
chester, Wigan, Blackburn, Preston, and other towns, to distribute subscribed funds to 
such of the" hands as were totally out of work. The streets w ere thron ged with the 
unemployed ; but there was no disturbance, and scarcely any begging. Sewing-schools 
were established by ladies in the several districts, to teach the factory girls useful domestic 
needle- work — of which they are generally very ignorant— to get them to make clothes for 
themselves and others; and to shield them from tfye vicious temptations wliich would 
beset them during a period of idleness. The ladies also won upon the affection of the 
girls by reading to them and sympathizing in many ways with their sorrows. Many of 
the manufacturers set apart large rooms as school-rooms and soup-kitchens for the hoys 
and men, and abundant stores of soup were provided at Id. per basin. The poor-law 
board sent down instructions to the local guardians how to give as much elasticity as 
possible to the system of parochial relief. In April, Blackburn had only 18 mills on 
full-time out of 84, the rest being either on half-time or closed; and there were 9,000 of 
the inhabitants receiving parochial relief. Most of the other towns were in nearly as 
bad a plight. In Ma}! matters were worse; Preston had 10,000 operatives out of 
work, and Blackburn had just about half-employment for 27,000. Middling, Orleans 
rose in price to 15c£, and manufacturers had more inducement to speculate in cotton 
than to spin it. Meanwhile, great efforts were made to assist the distressed operatives. 
The letters of a “Lancashire Lad” in the Times, with the text, “ Con yo help us a bit?” 
made a great impression. The Daily Telegraph raised a fund of £5,000 by its own exer- 
tions. The Lancashire landowners established a “cotton district relief* fund” in Lon- 
don, to which they subscribed £11,000 in one day; the lord mayor established a “man- 
sion-house committee,” which, received subscriptions from all parts of the world; 
Manchester established a “ central relief committee,” as a nucleus for various local 
funds; while a great county meeting brought in £180,000, of which £70,000 was sub- 
scribed in one day in one room. Mr. Farnall was sent down by the poor-law board, as 
special commissioner, to superintend the plans for parochial relief. A rate-in-aid bill 
Was passed through parliament, to enable the government to issue orders in council, 
authorizing parishes to raise money on the guarantee of future rates; it was only to be 
done where the current poor-rate had already reached a high figure, and the "money 
raised was to be applied strictly to mitigate the distress of llie operatives. Notwith- 
standing all these sources of assistance, the work-people became reduced to great distress. 
“ The pawnbrokers’ stores,” said an eye-witness, “ were glutted with the heir-looms of 
many an honest family. Little hoards were drained to meet the exigences of the time. 
Many found it the sorest trial of their lives to ask for food; and it is a happy circum- 
stance for all to remember, as it is honorable to those of whom it is recorded, that none 
suffered more severely than those who had a struggle to overcome tlieir unwillingness to 
subsist upon food which they had not earned. Rents were falling in arrears, and many 
a house which had held only one family, was'- now occupied by three or four, in order 
to economize rent, fuel, and furniture.” Nevertheless, none died of privation, and the 
average sickness was even less than usual. It was a fact well ascertained, that spirit- 
drinking was less indulged in than in times of full wages. Meanwhile, the manufac- 
turers began to make great profits; the prices of yarns and calicoes rose rapidly; and the 
stocks were sold off which had been so long on hand. Middling Orleans rose* to 2s. Bd. 
in Oct., and thus there was less inducement than ever to purchase for the sake of 
manufacturing. Strange as it may appear, 50,000 bales of cotton were resold by the 
manufacturers themselves during the year, at the very time when the phrase “cotton 
famine” was on the lips of every one; but the simple fact was, that more profit could be 
made by reselling than by manufacturing. 

It was a gloomy winter, that of 1862-63, for the mill-hands. In Oct., the loss of 
wages was estimated at £186,000 per week. In Nov., there were 208,000 persons in. 
the Lancashire district receiving out-door parochial relief, and 144,000 others aided by 
subscribed funds; there "were at the same time 20,000 mill-girls at the sewing-schools. 
At Christmas, there were 250,000 hands totally out of work; those, and about as many 
more dependent on them, received £40,000 a week from the parishes and the commit- 
tees. "Vast sums were sent from various parts of the world to be spent in winter-cloth- 
ing only, and prodigious stores of second-hand ckffhing were contributed by private 
families. As the money relief seldom exceeded 2 s. or 2s. M. per weak per applicant, 
to purchase clothing out of this was of course impracticable. The small shopkeepers 
also suffered greatly; for there was only one third the amount of wages received by 
their customers per week that had been received two years before. Emigration schemes 
were much discussed, but were not carried on very largely, because Lancashire men 
felt convinced that trade would revive after a time. Meanwhile, the rate of wages was 
not lowered; few mill-owners proposed it, and the operatives were rootedly against it; 
however small the quantity of work, it was paid for at the old rate. 

No date can be named for the actual cessation of the distress; it died out by degrees. 
When the manufacturers had sold off their old stocks, the}'" recommenced buyingTnore 
to spin and weave; because, although the price of raw cotton was enormously high 
{2s. 5d. for middling Orleans in May, 1868), the selling price for calicoes and muslins was 
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now proportionately high, and therefore they could manufacture at a profit. In June, 
1868, a “ public works act” was passed, to enable the government to advance £ 1 , 200, 000 
for public works in the cotton districts— partly to make good drainage, roads, water- 
supply, etc. , and partly to yield £(500,000 or £700,000 as wages to the unemployed cotton- 
hands in doing so much of the work as they could manage. The money (to be repaid 
by parish rates at subsequent dates) was to be advanced by the exchequer loan commis- 
sioners on the recommendation of the poor-law board, anfl a government engineer was 
to examine and sanction the several works to be executed. All these operations were 
to be confined strictly to the cotton districts, where the distress existed. Mr. R, A. 
Arnold, the resident government inspector of these public works, states in his History of 
the Cotton Famine , that by the month of June, 1865, there had beenworks planned, and 
in great part executed, under the clauses of this and a supplementary bill, to the amount 
of £1,846,000. They compromised the making or improving of 276 in. of street and 
highway, 804 m. of main sewer, reservoirs for 1500 million gallons of water, several 
parks and cemeteries, and a large area of land-drainage, Nearly 80,000 persons had 
been fed by the wages of the cotton operatives on these w T orks. The subscriptions to 
meet the distress reached the vast sum of £2,000,000; wdiile the out-door poor relief 
was about £1,000,000 more than in an equal period of average times. 

The fluctuations in the value and quantity of cotton available during this extraordi- 
nary period are strikingly shown in the following parallel columns, relating to the raw 
cotton imported, and the money paid for it: 


1860, 

1861, 

18G2, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 


Quantities (cwts.). 

12.410.000 

11.223.000 

4.678.000 

5.978.000 

7.976.000 

8.732.000 
. 12,296,000 


Value. 

£35,757,000 
38; 653, 000 

31.093.000 

56.278.000 

78.204.000 

66.032.000 

77.521.000 


Remark here the sudden and tremendous increase in the amount paid for cotton in the 
latter half of the period; the payment, indeed, of forty millions sterling more in 1866 
than in 1860, for about the same quantity. To show how India and Egypt benefited 
by this unprecedented state of affairs, we give (in pounds,* not cwts.) the quantities 
imported from those countries as compared with the imports from the United States; 


1860 

United States. 
1,119,000,000 

India. 

204,000,000 

Egypt. 

43,000,000 

1861 

816,000,000 

869,000,000 

41,000,000 

1862 

......... 13,524,000 

393,000,000 

59,000,000 

1863 

6,394,000 

434,000,000 

94,000,000 

1864 

14,148,000 

507,000,000 

125,000,000 

1865. 

189,000,000 

446,000,000 

177,000,000 

1866 

520,000,000 

615,000,000 

118,000,000 


Look, again, at the prices per cwt. :* 



United States. 

India. 


Egypt. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1860 

3 

0 

4 

1 

17 

0 

3 

15 

6 

1861 , 

3 

12 

5 

2 

17 

5 

4 

4 

9 

1862 

10 

2 

4 

6 

5 

9 

7 

1 

4 

1868 

11 

5 

8 

8 

18 

11 

10 

11 

8 

1864 

IS 

11 

0 

8 

9 

0 

12 

15 

8 

1865 

9 

18 

6 

6 

5 

7 

8 

16 

1 


The export of British Indian cotton is 1860 brought only £2,500,000; in 1864, it fetched 
£84,000,000. The largest quantity imported was in 1806. In 1876, the total value of 
Indian cotton was £5,874,704. 


COTTON GE ASS , Eriophoni m f a genus of plants of the natural order cyperaeew, hav- 
ing the ftuit accompanied with long silky hairs which spring from the base of the ovary. 
The species are not very numerous; they are natives of the colder regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere. Several are found in Britain, and their white cottony fruit-bearing 
spikes are well known in our moors and hogs. The cottony substance lias been used 
for stuffing pillows, making candle-wicks, etc. Mr. Heliiwell has shown that a firm 
and beautiful cloth can be made of it; and, according to him, it might be gathered in 
some places, without cultivation, at' a cost of twopence or threepence per pound. The 
sterns of a Himalayan species, K cannabimim , called- bhabhur , yield a very strong 
fiber, and are much employed for making cordage, being simply twisted into cables, of 
which rope-bridges are usually made; but they are not durable, and require much 
repairing every year. — O. G. is said to be valuable for sheep-pasture. Its leaves were 

* The board of trade tables, from which these figures are token, are often difficult to consult, on 
account of the quantities of cotton being stated sometimes in bak% sometimes in ctvis.^ and some- 
times in pounds. '■/„ x -f x : ■ 
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formerly employed as a remedy for diarrhoea, and the spongy pith of the stem to 
expel tape-worms. 

COTTONWOOD, See Poplar 

COTTONWOOD, a co. in s.e. Minnesota on the Des Moines river, and the tributa- 
ries of the Big Cottonwood, intersected by the St. Paul and Sioux City, and the Win- 
ona and St. Peter’s railroads; 725 sq.m. ; pop. ’SO, 5,588. Surface undulating, and soil 
fertile. 

COTTON WORM, the caterpillar of a moth of the tribe noctuce. The insect is of 
triangular shape, about an inch long, the upper wings reddish gray, and the under wings 
darker. The caterpillars have 16 feet, and in creeping they raise the back like the inch- 
worm, or span-worm. They are green, with light yellow stripes, and black dots along 
the back. These worms are sometimes terribly destructive to young cotton plants. 

COT 'TITS, a genus of acanthopterygious fishes, of the mailed cheek family or sclera- 
genidw, having a large depressed head, more or less armed with spines or tubercles, a 
tapering body destitute of scales, and two dorsal tins. Borne of the species are marine, 
others inhabit fresh -water. Of the latter, the bull-head (q.v.) is an example. The marine 
species are mostly found in northern seas. A few occur on the shores of Britain, of 
which the most common are the sea scorpion (C. scorpius) and the father lasher (G. bubalis ), 
both of which are very often left by the receding tide in rock-pools, and amongst sea- 
weeds. The greatest size to which they attain on the British coasts is only about 10 in., 
but in more northerly seas, they become much larger. They form a principal part of 
the food of the Greenlanders. Notwithstanding their large gill-openings, they live long 
out of water. 

COTUB/NIX. See Quail. 

COTYLE DON (Gr. a cup or cup-shaped hollow), or Seed-lobe, in botany, a principal 
part of the embryo in phanerogamous or flowering-plants. Cryptogamous plants are 
acotyledomm (q.v.); their seeds or spores have no cotyledons. Phanerogamous plants are 
divided according to their seeds into monocotyledonous (q.v.), having only one C., and 
dicotyledonous (q.v.) ; having two cotyledons. With the latter are ranked some conifer m 
remarkable for having more than two cotyledons, which form a sort of whorl. The coty- 
ledons inclose the plumule or gemmide; and in germination they usually come above- 
ground as the first leaves (seed-leaves) of the young plant — the plumule in dicotyledo- 
nous plants, appearing between them — and they become at the same time more leaf-like; 
but in some plants, which have thick fleshy cotyledons, they remain under-ground. In 
either case, they contain a store of nourishment, by which the young pi antis sustained 
on its first germination. Instances of cotyledons remaining under-ground, may be seen 
in the common pea and bean; and instances of cotyledons coming above-ground, in the 
kidney-beau and scarlet-runner, plants of the same natural order. Cotyledons are some- 
times very thick, sometimes very thin and delicate; those of the same seed are gener- 
ally equal, but not always so; they are frequently undivided, but sometimes cut and 
lobed. The cotyledons of dicotyledonous plants are often simply applied face to face; 
when if the radicle is folded along their edges, they are said to be decumbent; if it is 
folded on their back, they are incumbent. Sometimes the two cotyledons of a seed are 
conduplicate, or laterally folded ; sometimes they are reclinate, or folded from apex to 
base; sometimes convolute, or laterally rolled up"; sometimes circinate, or spirally rolled 
up with the apex innermost. These terms are of importance in descriptive botany, as 
characters of high value are often furnished by the seen. 

COUCH, Darius Nash, b. N. Y;, 1802; graduate of West Point. He served regu- 
larly in the army from 1846 to the close of the war of the rebellion, becoming maj. gen. 
of volunteers. In 1865, he resigned, and was in that year the democratic candidate for 
governor of Massachusetts, but failed of election. 

COU CHANT. In heraldry, a beast lying down, with his head up, is couehant. If the 
head is down, he is Dormant. 

COUCH GRASS, Tritimm repens, also called wheat grass, dog grass,, quickens, and 
squitch or quitch, a grass which, although of the same genus with wheat, is chiefly known- 
to British farmers as a troublesome weed. It is common in most parts of Europe and 
North America. It grows to a height of 1|- to S ft, and has two-rowed spikes and flat 

■ spikelets, the side of which is applied to the rachis. It is perennial, and its creeping 
roots render it extremely difficult of extirpation; they are carefully gathered out of 
land under cultivation, but they make the plant very useful in fixing loose sandy 
soils, so as to form pasture. It is not, however, esteemed a very nutritious grass. The 
roots are sweet and mucilaginous, and are collected at Naples for feeding horses; they 
have also been dried and ground into meal, to make bread in times of scarcity. A kind 
of beer is made from, them, and in some countries they are much used in domestic 
medicine. They are diaphoretic and aperient. — The popular name squitch , or quitch, is 
also given to some other perennial grasses. 

■ .COUCHING-. See Cataract, 

COUCY, Rena HD Castellan of, a court-poet belonging to the n. of France, who 
flourished probably in the latter part of the 12th century. The love-songs ascribed to 
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him are distinguished above all similar productions of the- same epoch by the great; 
warmth of passion displayed. They are addressed,- of course, to a mistress, whose name, 
in accordance with the fashion of the time, is not mentioned. From their contents, we 
can gather little or nothing of the circumstances of O.’s life, except that he had 
become a crusader, and had separated himself very reluctantly from the object of his 
adoration. It is supposed that he accompanied Philippe Auguste and Richard Coeur de 
Lion to the Holy Land, probably in the service of Raoul Sieur de Coney, with whom, 
indeed, lie is often confounded. Like Tristan and Isolde, C. and his mistress soon 
became patterns of true but unfortunate lovers. As early as the first half of the 13th c., 
the Roman cVA venture gives a very prolix and incredible account of both. The best 
edition -of the Chansons du Ghdtelam do C. was edited by Fran' 9 . Michel (Paris, 1830). 

COU'GAR. See Puma. 

COUGHING, considered physiologically, consists, 1st, in a long inspiration which 
fills the lungs to a greater extent than usual; 2d, in the closure of the glottis, or narrow 
opening in 'the. organ of voice (see Larynx), at the commencement of the act of expi- 
ration; and 3d, in the sudden forcing open of the glottis by the violence of the expiratory 
movement. . In this way, a blast of air is driven upwards from the lungs through the 
mouth, which carries with it any sources of irritation that may have been present in the 
air-passages. 0. may occur from irritation in the back of the throat, in the larynx, 
trachea, or bronchial tubes, and may be excited by acrid, vapors, by irritant gases, or 
by articles of food or drink — such as even a drop of water or a crumb of bread — making 
their way into the air-passages instead of into the pharynx, or by excessive or morbid 
secretion from the walls of the air-tubes, or even by the entrance of cold air, when the 
lining membrane of the air-passages is, abnormally irritable. 

It is not very easy to explain to the non-professional reader how cough is produced. 
From the medulla oblongata, or uppermost part of the spinal cord (lying within the 
cavity of the cranium), there is given off a very important nerve, called, from its distri- 
bution to the lungs and stomach, the pneumogastric nerve (q.v.), which contains both 
sensory and motor filaments. The sensory filaments are distributed to the mucous 
lining of the larynx, trachea, etc. Anj r of the irritating substances already mentioned 
may produce an impression upon these sensory filaments which, being conveyed to the 
medulla oblongata, gives rise, through the motor filaments, to the transmission of motor 
impulses to the various muscles which are concerned in the act of coughing. Other 
motor nerves, especially those supplying the intercostal muscles and the diaphragm, 
co-operate powerfully with the motor filaments of the pneumogastric. 

The object of 0. in the animal economy is unquestionably to guard against the 
danger of the entrance of mechanical and chemical irritants into the air-passages; and 
accordingly the mucous membrane, especially of their upper part, is endowed with a 
most exquisite sensibility; which, when aroused by irritation or by a state of disease, 
provokes incessant coughing until the irritation be allayed or removed. Cough is an 
exceedingly common symptom of all diseases of the respiration. See Pneumonia, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, etc. 

Cough occurs amongst the lower animals under similar conditions. From continued 
breathing of a close foul atmosphere, the bronchial mucous membrane becomes unduly 
irritable, hence the prevalence of chronic cough amongst the cows in our overcrowded 
town-dairies. Chronic cough also occurs in horses, usually as a sequel to repeated 
attacks of bronchitis. It constitutes unsoundness, is best treated by repeated doses of 
belladonna and' camphor, but often requires for its entire removal a run at grass. 

COULOMB, Charles Augustin he, known by his experiments on friction, and his 
invention of an instrument — the torsion balance (q.v.) — to measure the force of magnetic 
and electrical attraction, was b. at Angoul&ne in 1730, and in early life entered the 
engineers," In 1777, he gained a prize by an essay on the construction of magnetic 
needles {Sur les AigtdUes Aimaniees). In 1779, his 'Theorie des Machines simples gained 
the prize offered by the academy; and in 1781, he was a third time successful in an essay 
011 the friction and resistance of cordage, etc., used in machines. In the same year he 
was elected as member of the academy, and his services were employed on all the most 
difficult problems in mechanics. Having offended certain influential persons by reporting 
unfavorably on their project of a navigable canal in Bretagne, C, w T as for some time 
imprisoned, but received from the states of Bretagne a present of a seconds watch, as a 
reward of Ids firm opposition to an expensive and unprofitable sheme. C. lived in 
retirement during the revolution; became a member of the institute, 1804; and died 
Aug. 28, 1806. 

COULTER. Bee Plow. 

GOU'MARINE, or Ton'ka Stearop'ten (see Stearoptbn), is a camphor-like sub- 
stance of a very agreeable smell, which gives their fragrance to the well-known tonka 
bean (q.v.), {dipterix odorata), so much used for flavoring snuff; the woodruff (asperula 
odarata) ; the melilot {melilotus officinalis ); a number of grasses, as the sweet-scented 
vernal grass (anthoxanthum odor a, turn) ; and the faam or fab am leaves (angrwcumfra- 
grans), much prized among the Asiatics for their vanilla-like scent; and is probably the 
cause of similar fragrance in many other plants. C. may be procured from tonka beans 
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by digestion in ether. It crystallizes in small prisms, is colorless, lias the smell or the 
bean, and is scarcely soluble in cold water, but dissolves pretty easily in boiling water. 
A beverage well known in Germany as May drink , and made of wine and woodruff, 
derives its flavor from coumarine. 

COUNCIL (ante). Among Congregationalists is an assembly composed of ministers 
and delegates from neighboring churches, called by a local church, as occasion arises, to 
act or assist in ordaining a minister, or give advice on matters referred to it. Its power 
is only advisory. They have also a national C., whose name has been criticised as not 
accurately indicating its character, composed of delegates from all parts of the denomi- 
nation, and meeting, for conference concerning its work and welfare. The Pan -Pres- 
byterian 0. is composed of delegates from Presbyterian bodies throughout the world, 
and meets for conference on matters of general interest to the denomination. In the 
Reformed Episcopal church, each parish, in addition to the vestry which has direction 
of its temporal affairs, has a C., chosen by communicants, that holds an advisory rela- 
tion to the pastor, and is associated with him in the reception, discipline, and dismission 
of members. The synodical G. is composed of delegates from a certain number of 
parishes; and the general C., representing the whole denomination, is clothed with 
supreme legislative authority. 

COUNCIL, Privy. See Privy Council. 

COUNCIL, or Syn'qd, is an assembly of ecclesiastical dignitaries held for the purpose 
of regulating the doctrine or discipline of the church. As early as the 2d c. , church 
councils were convened in which only one or two provinces took part, the bishops and 
presbyters binding themselves to carry out the decisions arrived at in their own communi- 
ties. These assemblies were commonly held iii the chief town or metropolis of the 
province, and the bishops of such capitals— who, after the 8 cl c., bore the title of metro- 
politan— were wont to preside over the meetings, and to consider questions of doctrine 
and discipline which had arisen within the territory. Over these metropolitan councils 
were established, at a later period, the provincial synods, exercising authority over 
several united provinces, and.fmally, the national councils. After the 4th c., when the 
Christian religion was established in the Roman empire, we read of oecumenical - f i.e., 
universal councils, so called because all the bishops of Christendom' were invited or 
summoned, by the emperor; In some early synods, we And bishops, presbyters, and 
others, taking part in the deliberations; but after the opening of the 4th c., only the 
bishops were convened. According to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, the 
pope alone, or, by way of exception, in some cases the col lege of cardinals had the power 
of convening oecumenical councils, which, in the Catholic view, represent the universal 
church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. Questions were determined by the 
majority of votes, and the pope or his proxy presided and confirmed the resolutions 
carried in the synod. In matters of faith, the Holy Scriptures and the traditions of the 
church are the guide; while in lighter matters, human reason and expediency were con- 
sulted. In the former, oecumenical councils are held to be infallible, but in other mat- 
ters of. discipline, etc., the latest synod decides questions. The question of the pope’s 
subordination to the decrees of the oecumenical councils was long and warmly debated, 
but the recent Vatican council may be said to have set the question at rest." Twenty 
oecumenical councils are .recognized in the Roman Catholic church— 9 eastern and 11 
western. 

.1. The synod of apostles in Jerusalem, wherein the relation of t.lie Christian doc- 
trine to the Mosaic law was determined. (See Acts, c. xv.) 2. The first C. of Nice, 
held 825. a.d., to assert the Catholic doctrine respecting the Son of God, in opposition to 
the opinions of Arius. 8. The first C. of Constantinople, convoked under the emperor 
Theodosius the great (881 a.d.), to determine the Catholic doctrine regarding the Holy 
Ghost. 4. The first C. of Ephesus, convened under Theodosius the younger (481 a.d.), 
to condemn the Nestorian heresy. 5. TheC. of Chalcedon, under the emperor Marcian 
(451 a.d. ), which asserted the doctrine of the union of the divine with the human nature 
in Christ, and condemned the heresies of Eutyches and the Monophysites. 6. The sec- 
ond 0. of Constantinople, under Justinian (558 a.ix), which condemned the doctrines of 
Origen, Arius, Macedonius, and others. 7. The third C. of Constantinople, convoked 
under the emperor Constantine V. , Pogonatus (681 a.d.), for the condemnation of the 
Monothelite heresy. 8, The second C. of Nice, held in the reign of the empress Irene 
and her son Constantine (787 a.d.), to establish the worship of images. 9. The fourth 
C. of Constantinople, under Basilius and Adrian (869 a.d.), the principal business of 
which was the peace of the eastern and western churches, and the deposition of Pho- 
tius, who had intruded himself into the see of Constantinople, and the restoration of 
Ignatius, who had been unjustly expelled. 10. The first Lateran C.,held in Rome 
under the emperor Henry. V., and convoked by the pope, Calixtus II. (1128 a.d.), to 
settle the dispute on investiture (q.v.). 11. The second Lateran C., under the emperor 
Conrad III. and pope Innocent II. (1189 a.d.), condemned the errors of Arnold of 
Brescia and others. 12. The third Lateran 0., convened by pope Alexander III. (1179 
a.d.), in the reign of Frederick I. of Germany, condemned the “errors and impieties” 
of the Waldenses and Albigenses. 18. The fourth Lateran C., held under Innocent III. 
(1215 a.d.), among other matters, asserted and confirmed the dogma of transubstantia- 
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lion and necessity for tiie reformation of abuses and the extirpation of heresy. 14. The 
first oecumenical synod of Lyon, held during the pontificate: of Innocent IV .'(1245 a.d.), 
had for its object the promotion of the crusades, the restoration of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline/etc. 15. The second oecumenical synod of Lyon was held during the pontificate 
of Gregory X. (1274 a.d.). Its principal object was the reunion of the Greek and 
Latin churches. 16. The synod of Vienne in Gaul, under Clemens V. (1311 ' a.d.),': was. 
convoked to suppress the Knights Templars, etc. 17. The C. of Constance was con- 
voked at the request of the emperor Sigismund, 1414 a.d., and sat for four years. It 
asserted the authority of an oecumenical C. over the pope, and condemned the doctrines 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 18. The C. of Basel was convoked by pope Mar- 
tin V., 1430 a.d. It sat for nearly ten years, and purposed to introduce a reformation 
in the discipline, and even in the constitution, of the Roman Catholic church. All acts 
passed in this C., after it had been formally dissolved by the pope, are regarded by the 
Roman Catholic church as null and void. 19. The celebrated C. of Trent, held 1545- 
1563 a.d. It was opened by Paul III., and brought to a close under the pontificate of 
Paul I V. The Vatican GV, above mentioned, held in 1870, decreed the Infallibility of 
the pope. For details of the more important councils, see Nice, Basel, Constance, 
Trent, etc. 

Among the provincial or local synods convened after the division of the church into 
east and west, we may mention that of Clermont (1096 a.d.), when the first crusade was 
proposed, and that of Pisa (1409 a.d.), when three popes were contending for the see of 
Rome. Among Protestants, no general C. has ever been convened ; but several partic- 
ular synods have decided various questions. Of these synods, one of the more remark- 
able was that of Dbrt, in 1618, when Calvin’s creed was asserted against the Armin- 
ians. 

The decrees of the Roman Catholic councils w 7 ere edited by Mansi (81 vols., 1759- 
1798). See Hefele’s OoncUienge8chiehte-{l vols. , 1855-1874). 

COUNCIL, Town, See Town Council. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, a city in Pottawottamie eo., Iowa, on the Missouri river, 120 
m. above Des Moines, and 1000 m. above St. Louis, on the Union Pacific and five other 
railroads; and connected by ferry and bridges with Omaha, Neb.; pop. ’80,18,059. 
The new bridge over the Missouri is over half a mile long and 50 ft. above high water, 
and is intended for railroad trains as well as ordinary travel. The city is nearly three m. 
from the river at the foot of the bluffs, a high and precipitous ridge. It is on a square, 
6 by 4 ra., making 24 sq. miles. It is well laid out in rectangular blocks, and finely 
built, chiefly of brick. The noteworthy buildings are the county court house, the city 
hall, high-school, and two public halls. There are many important manufactories, 
.churches, and schools, and near by is the state deaf and dumb institution. It was a 
Mormon settlement in 1846, and was chartered as a city in 1858. The name is in mem- 
ory of a council held with the Indians by tiie explorers, Lewis and Clarke, in the early 
part of the century. 

COUNCIL of WAR is a conference of officers, in military or naval warfare, on some 
matter in which the commander wishes to fortify his judgment, by an appeal to that, of 
others. The French make a special provision for a council of defense in a garrison. The 
governor or commandant may summon the heads of departments to meet him in consul- 
tation whenever he may think such a step desirable; and the opinions expressed at such 
meetings are placed upon record. The commandant of a garrison generally solicits the 
opinion of a C. of W. before surrendering to besiegers. The English military code 
leaves these matters to the discretion of the commander. In the navy, a C. of W, 
consists usually of flag-officers only ; but officers of lower rank occasionally assist. 

COUNSEL. See Advocate and Barrister. 

COUNT (Fr. cornte; Lat. cornea). In classical writers, down to the end of the 4th c., 
the meanings attached to the word cornea were comparatively few and simple. At first 
it signified merely an attendant, and differed from socius chiefly in " expressing a less 
intimate and equal relation to the person accompanied. Suetonius uses it for an attend- 
ant on a magistrate. A little later, in Horace’s time, it was applied, to those young men 
of family whom it had become customary to send out as pupils under the eye of a gov- 
ernor of a province, or the commander of an army. Very soon the fashion of having 
similar attendants at home was introduced, and Horace speaks of this necessity as one 
of the miseries of a high position. The emperor, of course, had many comites in this 
sense; and to these, as he gradually became the center of power, he transferred the 
various offices of his household, and even of the state. Around his person these comites 
formed a sort of council of state, very much resembling that instituted by the first 
Napoleon. The example of the emperors of the west was followed by the emperors of 
the east, though at Byzantium the title attached less to the office than to the individ- 
ual. ^ Most of the titles of our own court officials are translations of those belonging 
to similar officers in the lower empire. The comes sacra mm largitionmn was the grand 
almoner; tiie comes maim, the grand-master of ceremonies; the comes vesf/iarms, the 
grand-master of the wardrobe; comes eqvomm regiorum , the grand equerry, etc. The 
comes marcarum, or count of the marches, there can be little doubt, was the original of 
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the marquzs of later times. In Prance, the C. of the palace (comes palaiii nostrij was the 
highest dignitary in the state after the mairc of the palace; and in the 11th c., lie. had 
already acquired a rank apart from that of the other counts. He presided in the court 
of the sovereign in his absence, and possessed sovereign jurisdiction. The habit of 
instituting counts-palatine was adopted by Spain and England. Those counts, agar"*, 
who, at a later period, as rulers of provinces, assumed something approaching to sov- 
ereign power, arrogating to themselves the right of appointing counts-palatine unde? 
them — e.g., the counts of Chartres, of Champagne, of Blois, Toulouse, etc.; and the 
ancient houses of Chartres and of Blois continued to claim in perpetuity the title of 
count palatine as that of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign class owed their 
origin to the feebleness of the later Carlovingian kings, under whom they contrived 
gradually to convert the provinces and towns which they had governed as royal officers 
into principalities hereditary in their families. It was then that the counts came to be 
known by the names of their counties. Since the great revolution, the title of C. in 
France has been purely honorary, and has been used with a license ■which has almost 
deprived it even of that character. The title was never used in England, though its 
Latin equivalent has always been the common translation for earl (q.v.), and the wife 
of an earl, from a very early period, has been styled countess. For the history of the 
office in Germany, where it was of great importance, see Graf. ^ 

COUNTER APPROACH, in military engineering, is a trench or passage, cut by the “ 
defenders of a fortified post from some of the outworks towards the besiegers, an dread- 
ing to a battery in a small work. Its object is to enable the defenders to foil the 
approaches of the besiegers by carrying the fight further away frojn the body of the 
place, and enabling the besieged to enfilade the besiegers’ batteries and approaches. 


COUNTER-CHANGED, or Conter-Changed, in heraldry. When several metals ancj 
colors are intermixed, one being set against the other, they are said to be counter* 
changed. 


COUNTEREEXT. See Coining. 


COUNTEREGRT, in fortification, is a mass of stone or brickwork addeu to the revet, 
ment of a rampart, in such a way as to form a buttress for resisting the pressure of the 
mass of earth. Counterforts occur at. intervals of about 20 ft., and assist in preventing 
the earth from pushing down the revetment-wall into the ditch. 

COUNTER-GUARD, is an outwork designed to defend the two faces of a bastion or 
ravelin from a direct fire, so as to retard a breach being made. The counter-guard con- 
fists of two lines of rampart parallel to the faces of the bastion or ravelin, and* separated 
from them by a narrow ditch. The crest of the counter-guard must be some three feet 
lower than that of the works it covers, in order not to obstruct the defense. Lest the 
enemy should establish a battery on the counter-guard, the terre-plein, or flat space 
heh in d its parapet, is made very narrow. 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS, agents applied to the skin so as to redden (rubefacients), to 
vesicate (blisters or vesicatories), or to produce pustules, purulent issues, or even sloughs 
of skin and of the subcutaneous textures. The milder counter-irritants are mustard 
(see Cataplasm), turpentine applied on warm cloths, and spirit or acetic acid in lotion. 
The stronger are blisters of cantharides (q.v.) or of ammonia; croton-oil (q.v.) or tartai 
emetic (q.v.), in ointment; setons, caustic or pea-issues, and the moxa; and above all, 
the actual cautery (q.v.) or hot iron. None of the stronger counter-irritants should be 
used without careful consideration and medical advice; great mischief is often done by 
their careless or improper use. Counter-irritants relieve internal pain, and tend to pro- , 
mote the absorption of morbid effusions. 

Amongst horses, counter-irritants are much used for strains and diseases of the joints, 
but should never be applied, as they too often are, in recent cases, or whilst the part is \ 
hot or inflamed. Cantharidine preparations, or ointment of biniodide of mercury, are jj 
the most convenient. For cows, use hot fomentations, followed by the smart inflection j 
of mustard-paste; for dogs, soap-liniment, strengthened, if required, by ammonia or f 
turpentine. 

COUNTERMARCHING. Bee Marching. 


COUNTER-MARK, a stamp sometimes found on ancient coins, or medals, usually 
an inscription or a figure, and supposed to show that the article was captured from an 
enemy. 

COUNTERMINE, in military engineering, is a gallery or chamber excavated undei 
the glacis or some other part of a defense- work of a fortress. Its purpose is to foil a 
besieger. In a fortress on a large scale, there are envelope galleries, counter-scarp gab 
leries, listening galleries, galleries of communication, and other subterranean passages, 
under various parts of the outworks, all for the purpose of assisting the defenders in 
discovering and frustrating plans laid by the besiegers. Listening galleries are some* 
times pushed forward even to the foot of the glacis. In such places, selected men put 
their ear to the ground, and listen for the approach of the enemy, as denoted by the 
sound of tools used in driving a mine or gallery of attack. The sound of a pickaxe so 
employed can he heard through the ground at a distance of 60 feet. As there are no 
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openings above, these galleries cannot be driven beyond a certain distance*, as the sap- 
pers would be stilled for want of air. If a mine be driven to blow up the defense- 

works, a 0. is driven to blow up the besiegers ; and sometimes the two parties carry 

their works so far as to meet in the subterranean passages, and there fight. If there 

be only a thin w all of earth left between them, they will fire pistols through bored 
holes, or drive in cartridges or smoke-balls. This terrible work is mostly carried on by 
sappers and miners. 

COUNTER-PASSANT, in heraldry, when two beasts are passing each other the con- 
trary way. 

COUNTERPOINT, in music, means tlxe setting of a harmony of one or more parts to 
a melody. In the early age of the science, notation was represented by mere points on 
the lines. The setting of parts to a melody already represented by a row of dots or 
points was. therefore called punctum contrapunciwn. In this respect 0. is nothing else 
but the uniting of various harmonious parts. In a more circumscribed sense, it is the 
art or manner of accompanying a given melody with other parts. Simple 0. is a musi- 
cal combination where the melody of the parts is not mixed or changed, and mav be 


If the parts be constructed in regard to one another so that they can be changed or trans 
posed over or under each other, without alteration in the movement, or injury to tlie 
harmony, it is then called double 0., for example: 


As double C, consists of the changing or transposing of one part over or under another, 
it follows that there must be as many different kinds of it as there are different inter- 
vals in the scale. We have, therefore, double C. of the octave as above, of the twelfth, 
tenth, ninth, etc. That of the octave is, however, the most useful, as it is more free 
in movement, and easier to recognize. The following admits of different transpositions, 


The first indication of contrapuntal writing is to be found in the 12th c. by Adam de la 
Hale, who received a genuine artistic education in the Netherlands, ' but . was far in 
advance of his time, for his style of music was forbidden to be performed in the church 
by a bull of the pope, who gave Palestrina an order to replace it with a more simple 
music. The best masters for C. have been Kirnberger and Albrechtsberger in former 
times, and in modern times, Schneider, Hauptmann, and Helm. 

COUNTER-PROOF, An impression which is obtained from a freshly-printed proof of 
an engraving, by laying it, before the ink is dry, upon plain paper, and passing it 
through the press. By this means the ink is transferred from the wet proof to the plain 
paper, and a reversed impression is obtained, which is often of use in enabling the 
engraver to judge of the success of his work. 

COUNTERSCARP, in fortification, is the vertical, or nearly vertical side of the ditch 
nearest to the besiegers, and opposite to the scarp or escarp. 

COUNTERSIGN, in military discipline or maneuvers, is a word exchanged between 
sentinels, inspectors of posts going their rounds, or persons having business with the 
soldiers in camp or garrison. The C. in use at any particular time is supposed to be 
known only to those immediately concerned, and is generally a simple word. 
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CQUNTEESXGN, the signature of a secretary, minister, or other subordinate, to any 
'writing signed by the principal or superior, as a guarantee for its authenticity. 

COUNTEK-TENOB, the highest adult male voice, and the lowest female voice. 

COUNTEE-VAIE, a heraldic fur. It differs from mir by having its cups or bells of 
the same tinctures placed base against base, and point against point. The tinctures are 
Or and Azure. 

COUN'TEEVALLA'TIQN, in military engineering, is a chain of posts constructed by 
the besiegers of a fortified place; it completely surrounds the place at a certain distance, 
and is intended to prevent sorties of the besieged. The posts are generally small . 
redoubts, either isolated or connected by a line of earthworks. It is only during very 1 
protracted sieges that countervallations are constructed. They bear a certain relation 
to circumvallation (q.v.). 

COUNTIES COEPOEATE. In England there are certain cities and towns, some hav- 
ing territory annexed to them, some scarcely any, which possess the privilege of being 
governed by their own sheriffs and other magistrates altogether independently of the 
counties in which they are situated. The act '6 Geo. I. c. 5, for regulating the office of 
sheriff, enumerates 12 cities and 5 towns in this position. The cities are London, Ches- 
ter, Bristol, Coventry, Canterbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Worcester, and York. The towns are Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Poole, Southampton. From forming no part of the counties with which 
they were locally connected,* they had no share in the county elections. To this extent 
12 of the number are now included in their respective counties (2 Will. IV. c. 45, s. 17, 
schedule G). 

COUNT and BECKONING, the technical name given in the law of Scotland to a 
form of process, by which one party compels another to account judicially, and to pay 
the balance which may be found to be due. In these actions a remit, is usually made to 
an accountant. 

COUNTEY DANCE (Fr. contre-danse, of which the English term is a corruption), a 
dance in which as many couples can take part as there is space to accommodate them; 
at the commencement, the gentlemen being arranged on one side,, and the ladies on the 
other. In its figure, the dancers are constantly changing places, leading one another 
back and forward, up and down, parting and uniting again. The numerous different 
figures, which give an interest to this dance, are generally designated with a particular 
name. The music is sometimes in f time, and sometimes in g time, and the step is more 
smooth than springing The C. D. keeps its ground in England notwithstanding the 
introduction of many fashionable new dances. See Dancing. 

COUNTY, a term equivalent to shire. Although of the same signification, the terms 
are applied on no uniform principle. In England and Scotland, the shires are also 
called counties; but in Ireland, the term C. seems to be exclusively employed. Such, 
kke wise, appears to be the case in the British colonies and United States. See Shire. 

COUNTY (ante), a common, in fact universal political division in the various states 
of the American union (except in Louisiana, where the similar division is called a “ par- 
ish”). For purposes of local government, each county has at least One court and one prison, 
and usually an almshouse. The smaller divisions are townships, from three or four to a 
dozen or more in a county • and the supervisors of these towns, chosen by popular suffrage, 
form an administrative board to conduct the financial and other county affairs. In all the 
United States there are now nearly 3,500 counties. Usually each county chooses one or more 
members to the lower house of the state legislature. In some cities, such as New York, 

' awards, or special election districts, answer for townships, and the boards of common 
council have the powers of supervisors. 

COUNTY COUNTS. The present C. C. were established in 1846, principally for the 
purpose of affording a cheap and speedy mode of recovering small debts. The bid C. C., 
kept by the sheriffs, were in most cases limited to the recovery of sums not exceeding 
40 . 1 , and the expense and difficulty of enforcing moderate claims often amounted to a 
denial of justice. There were a few local courts whose jurisdiction had a rather wider 
range, but in most cases there were great abuses connected with their management. The 
courts now take cognizance of all personal actions where the debt or damage claimed is 
not more than £50, except actions of “ ejectment, or in which the title to any corporeal 
or incorporeal hereditaments, or to any toll, fair, market, or franchise, shall be in ques- 
tion, or in which the validity of any devise, bequest, or limitation, under any will or 
! settlement, may be disputed, or any malicious prosecution, libel, or slander, “ criminal 
conversation, seduction, or breach of promise of marriage.” ' But all the actions here 
excluded, except action of criminal conversation, may he tried in the C. O. bv consent 
of the parties concerned. By similar consent, actions for any greater amount Than £50 
may be tried. 

In England and Wales, there are 499 courts, divided into 56 circuits, and presided 
over by 57 judges, the Liverpool circuit possessing two. The judges are appointed by 
the lord chancellor, or, where the whole district is in the duchy of Lancaster, by the 
chancellor of that duchy. Their salaries, owing to extended jurisdiction, are now nearly 
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all £1500, and have, ‘With slight variations, been made uniform throughout the country. 
Judges resigning from permanent disability are allowed a retiring pension not exceeding 
two thirds of their annual salary. Each court has a resident registrar, except in a very 
few cases, where officials in the old county or local courts claimed vested rights in the 
first appointments to (J. 0. offices. The registrars are appointed by the judge, but the 
lord chancellor, or chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, may remove them for miscon- 
duct. Their salaries depend on the number of plaints entered in their districts. In. 
courts under 6,000 plaints, they vary from £120 to £180, out of which the registrar pro- 
vides a staff of clerks. Where the plaints exceed 6,000, the salary is £650 and clerks; 
where they exceed 8,000, £700 and clerks. Each court has also a high-bailiff, whose 
duties are outside, serving process and levying executions. In the smallest courts, their 
salaries may fall to about £50; in the largest, they may rise to £700 net. There are 23 
treasurers, who superintend the accounts of all the courts. They are appointed and 
removable by the lords of the treasury, and their salaries are £700 and £850 per annum. 
All the property of the court is vested in them. 

In cases above £5, and in cases of replevin and interpleader, either party to a suit 
may demand a jury. But this is very seldom done. Out of 495,474 causes determined 
in 1874, only 991 were tried by jury. In 478,323 cases, the plaintiff gained his point. 
There is no right of appeal where the debt is under £20; but the decisions of the court 
seem to be willingly accepted as final, as appeals are exceedingly rare even in the 
heavier causes. There is no imprisonment for debt merely, but a defendant may be 
committed to prison for contumacy, fraud, or refusal to pay his debts when able to do 
so. This ground of imprisonment declines, owing to greater reluctance of judges to 
commit. In 1874, there were 4,198 persons imprisoned out of 23,232 warrants issued, 
the majority having paid before committal. No debtor can be committed for more than 
six weeks for failure to pay a debt, though he may be committed for such period in 
respect of each installment. 

In 1874, the amount of debts recovered was £1,293,409, and tlie costs amounted to 
£64,901, and the fees on all proceedings were £350,152. There were 831 orders made 
to protect married women’s goods against deserting husbands. There were, out of the 
whole cases, 28 appeals to the supreme courts. The courts dispose of 61 causes per 
day. The number of plaints or cases commenced and entered in each court during the 
year is about 15,200. Attorneys conduct most of the business in these courts, and even 
they are frequently dispensed with, so that the litigation is inexpensive as well as speedy. 
In 1875, they obtained power to dispose of all questions between masters and workmen. 

The O. C. have also jurisdiction in insolvency cases, where the insolvent is not a 
trader within the meaning of the bankruptcy statutes, and where, being a trader, or a 
prisoner in jail for debt, he owes less than £300. They also have jurisdiction in equity 
and admiralty cases, and administer estates of persons who have died leaving not more 
than £200. 

COUNTY COURTS (ante). In the United States there is a regular court in each 
Comity, possessing the usual jurisdiction, and presided over by a judge elected by the 
people or appointed by the governor and senate. In New York, the judges are elected 
for four years. The courts iiave original civil jurisdiction only in cases where money 
or personal property not exceeding $100 in amount is demanded ; and jurisdiction also 
in the foreclosure of mortgages on real estate, and the collection of what may be due 
after the sale of the property; the partition of real estate in the county; admeasurement 
of dower; management of the property of infants; mortgage and sale of the prop- 
erty of religious corporations, etc. The county courts have also supervisions of an 
appelate jurisdiction from decisions of justices of the peace. In counties that have a 
population of less than 40,000 the county judge acts as surrogate. 

COUNTY RATE, a local tax levied in England and Wales, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses to which counties are liable; such as the maintenance of bridges, jails, 
lunatic asylums, prosecutions and costs incident thereto, coroners, etc. It is levied on 
all property liable to be assessed for the relief of the poor. Rogue-money in Scotland, 
and the grand jury cess in Ireland, are the taxes most nearly resembling the English 
county rate. See the poor-law commissioners’ Report on the Local 1 axes of the United 
Kinydom, 1846. ^ 

COUP is a French word signifying “ stroke.” It is used in certain phrases that have 
become current in Europe. Coup d'etat, “stroke of state,” means an arbitrary encroach- 
ment suddenly effected by the governing authorities upon the constitution of the state, 
altering or setting aside the prerogatives of other parts of the body politic. — (hup de 
main, “a stroke of the hand,” is applied, in the language of war, to "a sudden and suc- 
cessful at tack. — Coup (V ceil, “a stroke or glance of the eye,” is applied in speaking of 
persons who have the faculty of comprehending all there lations of a complicated matter 
at one survey; or, in art, it expresses the general effect of a picture or group at first 
sight. — Coup de theatre, means properly a trick of the stage to produce an effect by sur- 
prise, and is hence applied to any analogous proceeding. 

COUPED (Fr. coupe), in heraldry, is used to describe the head, or any limb of an 
animal cut off from the trunk, and smooth. It is distinguished from erased , i. e. , forci- 
bly torn off, and therefore ragged and uneven. A distinction is also made between 
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eouped and couped close, the latter signifying that the head or limb is cut off close, leav- 
ing no part of the neck or trunk attached to it. When crosses, bars, bends, and the 
like, are cut so as not to touch the sides of the escutcheon, they are also said to be 
couped. 

COUPLES, the name given in statics to pairs of equal parallel forces acting in 
opposite directions, and at different points of a body. It Is shown in the art. Parallel 
Forces (q.v.), that when two parallel forces act in opposite directions on a body, they 
may be replaced by one equal to their difference acting parallel to them in the direction 
of the greatest, at a point not between but beyond the points where they are applied; 
and which point recedes the further from their points of application the nearer they 
approach, equality, getting to an in finite distance when they become equal, and when 
their resultant accordingly is zero. In this limiting case, the forces constitute a couple; 
they have no tendency to translate the body; their action goes wholly to make it rotate 
about an axis passing through its center of gravity, and perpendicular to the , plane in 
which the couple acts. Such being the case, a couple cannot be replaced or counter 
acted by any single force, for such a force wouM produce translation; it can only be 
replaced or balanced by other couples. The length of the straight line which meets 
the Hues of action of the forces at right angles is called the “ arm ” of a couple, and the 
product of the force into its arm is called its “ moment.” 

Most of the leading propositions in the theory of G. are readily seen to be true, as 
soon as they are stated. For instance, as the axis round which a couple tends to make 
a body rotate passes through the body’s center of gravity perpendicularly to the plane 
of the couple, it does not matter what position the couple occupies in its own plane, 
Also, supposing the body to be rigid, the couple may be moved into any plane parallel 
to its own, provided its new position be rigidly connected with the original position. 
It is also obvious, on the principle of the lever, that the efficiency of the couple depends 
on its moment simply, so that its arm may he shortened or lengthened at pleasure, pro- 
vided the force he increased or diminished as the case may require, so as always to 
. make the product of the force and arm the same. Suppose ropes fastened at the bow 
and stern of a ship pulling with equal force in opposite directions; they will make the 
ship turn round an axis through its center of gravity, at a rate depending on the force 
applied to the ropes. If the ropes be fastened to opposite points of the vessel nearer 
midships, it will only turn round at the same rate, provided the force applied to the 
ropes be increased; and, on experiment, it would be found that the force must be 
increased so as that its product into the distance between the ropes shall equal the pro- 
duct of the force in the first case into the length of the ship. Through this we can 
compound C. acting in the same plane, for we can turn them round till their arms coin- 
cide, and then give them a common arm; their forces will then act in the same lines, 

. when their resultant into the arm will be the new couple, So two C, which are situated 
in planes inclined at: any angle to each other may be replaced by a single couple (see 
fig.). Suppose the C. both to be moved in their respective planes till their arms coin- 
cide with the line of int erseetion of the plan es, CD. Bring t hem then to a com m on arm 
in this line, AB. At each end of this arm we shall have a pair of forces, say P and Q. 
inclined to one another at the angle of inclination of the planes. Their resultant, by 
the composition of forces, will be a force R, acting in a line between the planes. We 
shall have then forces R acting at each end of the arm, and evidently in directions 
parallel and opposite. R X arm, AB, then, is moment of the resultant couple. Hav- 
ing seen how to compound C. whose planes are inclined to one another, the theory of 
the composition of C. may be said to be complete, for if they are in parallel planes, we 
know we can bring them into the same plane and to a common arm, and so into a com- 
mon couple. In statical theory, any number of forces acting on a body, and not in 
equilibrium, may be reduced to a single force, a single couple, or a single force and a 
single couple. We have shown that the C. may all be reduced to one, as well as those 
forces which do not produce couples. If the single force do not act perpendicularly to 
the plane of the couple, it can always be compounded with the forces of the couple, so 
as to reduce the whole to a single force; if it act perpendicularly, then it cannot be 
compounded with the couple, and the body will have at once a motion of translation 
and motion of rotation. 

COUPLET. Any two lines which rhyme together maybe called aO.; but the term 
is more frequently used by critics to denote two lines which contain the complete 
expression of an idea, and are, therefore, to a certain extent independent of what goes 
before or what follows. The poetic wits of the age of queen Anne excelled in this kind 
of aphoristic versification. Pope, it has been said, reasons in couplets. For example: 

' “ ’Tis with onr Judgments as our watches, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 

■GOtTPLOTG, an organ register, by which two or more rows of keys can be connected 
by a mechanism, so that they can be played together. 

COUPON (Fr. coaper , to cut), a term signifying any billet, check, or other slip of 
paper cut off from its counterpart. It is, however, applied chiefly to a dividend or 



interest warrant, which is presented for payment by holders of debentures. Coupons 

m Great Britain must now be stamped. v.uupuii» 


m heraldry, always used for running , which is its meaning in French. 


COUKAHT, 

COL RAT EK Pierre Francois de, 1681-1776; a Roman Catholic writer on theol- 

°M\ a iSth f h > 0 St y ‘ i H r publlshed , a work On. the Validity of English Ordina- 
turns, in ■which he, endeavored to prove that there had been no break in the line of 

hf oS, ^d *? *¥ English clergy. Hewa^Siu^Sr 

, In bi 6, 10 P ub,isbed a French translation of 
^ftte -Refmnatin C a U oi £rent > “4 afterwards a translation of Sleidau’s History 

COURBET, Gustave, 1819-77; a French painter. He began to study law in 1859 
hut having a strong liking for art, he took lessons and studied the old masters, workin- 
privately tor several years with little success. After the revolution of 1848, he began 
to be appreciated, and rapidly acquired fame. In 1871, he was an active iekderof the 
commune, and directed the demolition of the Yendome column. When the comm™ 
haled he was caught and tried for treason, but was awarded only six months’ impS 
ra ° y “ U ' S -. la er ¥ T as Prosecuted for destroying theVendome column and 

lus effects weie seized and sold. He was noted for studies of the nude female form. 

,, fT,? 1 ?’ ft *’ of France in the department of Seine, situated on the left hank of 

ti t mti of that name, about 5 m. n.w. of Paris. C. lias well-built houses, mostly sup- 
phed with gardens and large barracks erected by Louis XV. Its principal nianufae- 
ll^lf 1 " 6 wblte " ead aud brand y> aud ^ ba s some commerce by the Seine. Pop. 1876, 

tlie°Ora? G 1^. a w « w e «f ¥ Pied T¥’ situated at tlle foot of a hill on the w. side of 
the Oica, I* m. w.s.w. of Ivrea. It lias several convents, and a pop. of 5,600. 

A [ i’ f a F ‘; e,1Ch sch ° ,ar and political writer, was b. in Paris, Jan. 

4, 1/7^. lie was educated for the army, but, without neglecting his military studies he 
showed a special predilection for ancient literature. In 1793, he became lieut' o? 

Mte^tW e i 1 . f c S? pai S n 1798-99, and in 1803, was appointed chef- 

' XT tlx °f Wagram, he tendered liis resignation, which was 

fnTsro ’ TTn t- n <°v proc : eedcd t0 Switzerland and Italy, returning to his native country 

chlks' L isifi L P nmv‘ ’ ¥ }p s H kn own publicly only by his translations from the 
c assies. In 18. 10, he appeared for the first time as a political pamphleteer and ranidlv 
obtained a brilliant reputation. The piece in which lie made his debut was the Petition 

Oftnerf Jntuit 7 ™' *“ 18l9 r2°’ b e published, in a journal called Le Genseur, a series 
of letters containing an exposition of his political ideas, which were those of an ardent 
constitutional reformer. These letters, for keenness, wit, and eloquence have been 
compared to those of Pascal. His Simple Diecoun (1821) wks directed ™atost the S 
he nuion 1 It i'Tv f ¥ )m ; cha ? in S Chambord for the Due de Bordeaux! n the name of 

For ilis aud'Jitv sensible, and had a great success, 

ioi his audacity, he was tried and condemned to one month’s imprisonment, In 1823 

he published Ins Livret, a kind of memorandum-book; and in 1824 his Pam-Met des 

V n r d CarreI 

Mcawi songj uu tne . lOtii Apul, 1825, lie was assassinated near bis own house at 
i n . dement of Indre-et-Loire, a little before sunset The n^?d“vas 
nevei detected. C. was the pamphleteer of the middle class. Manly earnestness nleas- 
ant wit, cutting irony, and admirable sense are his characteristics. Time which’ <?ener- 

stifl as bright aTetcr^ “ pampUeteer ’ s re P utation . has not touched that of C„ which is 

COURIERS. There are two distinct classes of couriers. The first to be noticed are 
employed by government to carry, securely and expeditiously, important dispatches to 
^fropvambassadors at foreign courts. Active kd accustomed t“travel! speakin° 

" e a ^nnguages, and with a suificient idea of their own consequence they will set out 
u a moment’s notice, pursue their way by steamer, by rail, by hired voiture or on 
horseback, with little intermission by night and by day, until they reach their destina 
£?!!; „if“ 1Uai ", lU \ officials, and methods of dearingiie way.^d SdS 
including a requisite supply of cash, nothing intorlipts 

s^^stasss sm ‘" T,lu ” o ““ ;w ' 

Vr.P n ? at6 . °° uncn -— Tb ese are usually persons of middle age. natives of Switzerland 
i ‘ * °1 Ueimany, who have either been at some time gentlemen’s servants or been 

Ion employed as attendant on families while traveling on the continent "in e 0 m« 
instances, they are of English origin, and have traveled K^d a«Sn SriiEu^ 

■sjasratis? »«?•» *»?*• ~.s5s‘i3 

Italian, and German, with perhaps Spanish, Portuguese; and Russian he is acau’dn tori 
with piocesses of getting passports and vises; knows the best routes, the best hotels^ 
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and where anything curious is to be seen. Acting for the time as a servant, he is not 
intrusive. Whether by railway or steam-boat, he knows his place, and makes his 
appearance only when he is wanted. JSTo doubt, the courier is an expensive luxury; 
his usual wages being from £8 to £10 a month, independently of traveling-fares. Hig 
keep at inns is nominally paid by himself; but, of course, it weighs with the hotel- 
keeper in making out the bill. “A courier, however, though an expensive luxury, is 
one which conduces much to the ease and pleasure of traveling, and few who can afford 
one will forego the advantage of his services. He relieves his master from mucn 
fatigue of body and perplexity of mind, in unraveling the difficulties of long hills and 
foreign moneys, sparing his temper the trials it is likely to endure from disputes with 
innkeepers, postmasters, and the like. If clever and experienced, and disposed to con- 
sult the comfort of his employer, he is a most useful person. His duties consist in pre- 
ceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of post-horses; he must make arrange- 
ments for his employer’s reception at inns where lie intends to pass the night ; must 
secure comfortable rooms, clean and well- aired beds, and order meals to be prepared, 
fires to be lighted, taking cafe that his master is called and the post-horses ordered at 
the right hour. He ought to have a thorough knowledge of everything that relates to a 
carriage; he should examine it at the end Of each clay’s journey, to ascertain whether it 
requires any repairs, which should be executed before setting out. He should superin- 
tend the packing and unpacking of the luggage, etc. It falls to the courier to pay inn- 
keepers and post-boys; and he ought to take care that his master is not overcharged. 
Besides this, he performs all the services of waiting and attendance, cleaning and brush- 
ing clothes; and he is not perfectly accomplished unless he has a smattering of the art 
of cookery” (Murray’s Hand-book for Travelers on the Continent '). As among ordinary 
domestics, there are honest and dishonest C., and it is of importance that travelers 
should not hire them without proper recommendations as to character. For places at 
which C. are to he heard of, we refer to the work just quoted, also to Bradshaw’s Con- 
tinental Railway Guide . In Paris, information respecting them will be obtained at 
Meurice’s hotel. 

/ 

COURLAN, Aramus scolopaceus, a wading fowl, the only one of its family. It is 
more than 2 ft. in length, with broad rounded wings, and cleft toes; the color usually 
chocolate brown streaked with white. It runs rapidly, but, its flight is weak and short. 
Its note is # between a squeak and a cackle. Its home is in Florida and the West Indies. 

CQURXAND, or Kurland, a Russian government, and one of what are called the 
Baltic provinces, in lat 56° to 58° n., long. 21° to 27° east. It was formerly an independ- 
ent duchy— properly, indeed, consisting of two duchies, Courland and Semgall— and 
belonged, along with Livonia, to the Teutonic knights. The difficulty of resisting the , 
Russians led to the acknowledgment, in 1561, of the feudal sovereignty of Poland; and 
the last grand-master, Gottliard Kettler, secured the duchies of Courland and Semgall 
for his family. The country was long distracted by the contentions of two parties, one 
Russian and the other Polish; and after, being for some time very completely under 
Russian influence, and the scene of many Russian intrigues, it was Anally united to 
Russia in 1795. It contains about 10,500 sq.m., with a pop., in 1870, of 619,154, mostly 
Protestants. It is generally a level country, with ranges of low hills, and contains 
many lakes, bogs, forests, and downs, but some parts have a very fertile soil. The 
proprietors of land are mostly German; the peasantry, of Lettish or Esthonian extrac- 
tion, are chiefly engaged in husbandry; there is little manufacturing industry or com- 
merce. The capital is Mitati ; but the most flourishing town is Libau. 

COURSE, in building, is a continuous range of stones or bricks of uniform thickness, 

COURSES, '.on shipboard, is a name given collectively to all the lower sails; above 
them is the group of topsails; and, highest of all, the group of topgallant sails. The 
0. comprise the mainsail, foresail, main-staysail, fore-staysail, and mlzzen -staysail. 

COURSING, a method of hunting hares by greyhounds, in which the dogs follow the 
game by sight , instead of by scent C. is of very ancient date, having been practiced by 
the Greeks. Within the last 20 years, however, its popularity as a sport has greatly 
increased, and the breed of the greyhound is now studied with nearly the same care and 
zest as that of the race-horse. Tim method pursued in C. is briefly as follows: 

Meetings are held in open districts, well frequented by hares, where the greyhounds 
—technically called ‘ ‘ dogs,” as foxhounds are technicallv called ‘ ‘ hounds ’’—are entered 
by their owners for a variety of stakes, which are to be competed for— G, in this 
respect, partaking of the nature of a race between horses. The first, thing done is to 
select a judge to decide upon the merits of the best dogs; second, a “slipper” is 
appointed to hold the dogs in leash, and start them at the hare; and, third, a flag- 
steward is chosen, who remains near the judge and announces the color of the victori- 
ous dog by means of a red or white flag, according as the competitors are arranged. 
The next thing clone is to “beat” the field for a hare.- When one is found, the judge 
usually allows it 80 or 100 yards “law” before he cries to the “slipper” to let the 
dogs “go.” Upon the word “go,” the “slipper” liberates the animals by a spring 
attached to the “slips”- — i.e., the long strong cord held by the “ slipper” and communica- 
ting with the leathern collars fixed round the necks of the dogs. The judge’s duties now 
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begin in earnest. He follows tlie dogs wherever they go, calculating carefully the num- 
ber of “points” made by each — a “point” being any meritorious achievement on the 
part of the dogs (as when the one outstrips the other at any time, or turns the hare, i.e., 
causes it to “double”); and at last he adjudges the victory, not -necessarily to the 
dog which has killed the hare, but to tlie one which has made the most points during 
the course, i.e., which has exhibited the finest qualities of speed, sagacity, endurance, 
etc. 


COURT (Fr. cour, Ital. corte, from Lat. cohors or chors, chortis , tin inclosure or cattle- 
yard; allied to Polish grod, a city ; Sw. yard; Eng. yard and garden) was originally 
applied to the square or space inclosed by the buildings of a feudal castle; and hence 
it came to denote the persons immediately surrounding a feudal chief or superior. Its 
application is now confined to the residence and surroundings of sovereign princes. In 
England, and in other free countries, when we speak of the “court,” we mean little 
more than the family and attendants of the sovereign, viewed not in a private, but a 
public ■capacity. The bishops and nobles, the ministers of the queen for the time being, 
and other persons entitled to precedence, either on hereditary, official* or personal 
grounds, are those who habitually encircle the sovereign; and “ the court circle, 5 con- 
sequently, means those persons of distinction, and their families, who are in the habit 
of approaching the queen, and of associating with the other members of the royal family. 
But this circle is one the circumference of which is marked by no absolute line, like 
that which in France, under the old monarchy, divided the C. from the city. 

COURT, Antoine, 1696-1760; called the “Restorer of Protestantism in France 
born of peasant parents, adherents of the reformed church, which was then undergoing 
cruel persecution. Court was 8 years old when the Camisard revolt was suppressed, and 
19 when tlie infamous decree of Louis XIY. was published, declaring that all who pro- 
fessed the reformed faith should be punished as relapsed heretics. When but 17 
years old, Court began to speak at the secret meetings of the Protestants, held literally 
“in dens and caves of the earth,” and often in darkness, with no pastor present to 
teach or counsel. He entertained a great desire to build up the church so ruthlessly 
persecuted; and to this end he proposed four things: 1. Regular religious meetings for 
teaching and worship; 2. Suppression of the fanaticism of those who professed to be 
inspired, and of the consequent disorders; 3. Restoration of discipline by the establish- 
ment of consistories, conferences, and synods; and 4. The careful training of a body of 
pastors. To the exercise of this great task he devoted his life. From audiences of 
half a dozen trembling in secret, he came to address openly 10,000 at one time. In 
1724, further fury was hurled at the Protestants in a decree which assumed that there 
were no Protestants in France, and prohibiting the most secret exercise of the reformed 
religion. A price was set on Court’s head, and in 1780 he fled to Lausanne. There, after 
jmmense exertion, he founded a college for the education of clergy, of which, during the 
remaining 80 years of his life, he was the chief director. This college sent forth all the 
pastors of the reformed church of France until the close of the 18tli century. Court 
intended to write a history of Protestantism, and made extensive collections for the pur- 
pose; but lie did not live to do the work. He was the father of the more widely known 
Court de Gibelin. 


COURT, Presentation at. The honor of being presented at court, or introduced to 
the sovereign, is only to be obtained by persons of respectable position, and is a thing 
sought after not only for the eclat of the ceremonial, but as giving a certain stamp of 
character; for, having been received by the sovereign, a person may with justice expect 
to be received anywhere. Valuable so far as a credential, a reception at court is carefully 
guarded from abuse. At the court of her majesty, queen Victoria, there is a scrupulous 
and very proper exclusion of all parties, male or female, of damaged reputation. Those 
who aim at the distinction of being presented at court belong chiefly to what are called 
the higher circles — nobility and landed gentry; officers in the army, navy, and higher 
departments of the civil service; judges, magistrates, church-dignitaries, members of the 
learned professions; and the wives and daughters of these respective classes. Men of 
scientific, literary, or artistic attainments do not generally attempt to appear at court, 
and neither, of course, do the classes engaged in trade. It is usual to be presented on 
taking office, or on attaining some personal dignity, or on arriving from an important and 
distant expedition. Young ladies of good family are said “to come out,” on being pre- 
sented at court. Wbat perhaps contributes more than anything else to secure selectness, 
is the obligation of appearing m “court-dress,” an expensive and somewhat fantastic 
costume of old date; from which only those who assume professional uniforms are 
exempted. As is well known, the court-dresses of ladies are superb. -It will thus be 
seen that the notions prevailing among foreigners arriving in England — those from the 
United States in particular — as to the practicability of indiscriminate presentation at 
court, are erroneous. It is the duty of the lord chamberlain at St. JameS'S to furnish 
information regarding the steps to be adopted by those who desire to be presented at 
court, either at levees, which are restricted to gentlemen, or at drawing-rooms, which 
are chiefly, though not exclusively, intended for ladies. Tlie days on which these 
receptions take place are advertised in the newspapers some days before, with the neces- 
sary directions for preventing confusion. Her majesty’s birthday is the occasion on which. 


the greatest reception of the year takes place, but there are no new presentations on tha 
day. Any British subject who has been presented at court in England, can claim to be 
presented by the British ambassador at any foreign court. Those who wish to be mere 
spectators, can obtain tickets to tlie corridor, where they see the company passing in and 
out, by applying to the lord chamberlain. For this purpose, however, an introduction 
is required. Itls indispensable that the names of gentlemen desiring to be presented, 
and of the nobleman or gentleman who is to present them, be sent to the lord chamber- 
lain’s office several days previously, in order that they may be submitted for the queen’s 
approbation. Gentlemen are also requested to bring with them two large cards, with 
their names clearly written upon them, one of which is left with the queen's page in the 
presence-chamber, and the other is delivered to the lord chamberlain, who announces 
the name to her majesty. The same rules apply to ladies. Lists of presentations appear 
next day in the principal London newspapers, 

COURT, in law, in the United States, a body in the government to which the public 
administration of justice is delegated. The presence of a sufficient number of the mem- 
bers of such a body regularly convened in an authorized place at an appointed time, 
engaged in the full and regular performance of its functions, is a court. Courts are said 
to belong to one or more of the following classes, according to the nature and extent of 
jurisdiction and proceedings, and the principles on which they administer justice: admi- 
ralty, appellate, central, civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, equity, general jurisdiction, infe- 
rior, law, limited jurisdiction, local, martial, not of record, original jurisdiction, of 
record, superior, supreme, and in some states there are other classifications. 

COURIALLUM, a t. of the district of Tinnevelly, in the presidency of Madras, stands 
in lat. 8° 56' n., and long. 77° 20' e., near the junction of the eastern and western Ghauts, 
Open towards the e., at a height of 700 ft. above the sea, it is elsewhere embosomed in 
bills, having in its immediate neighborhood a deep glen which affords easy communica- 
tion between; the opposite shores of Hindustan. The place is a favorite retreat for inva- 
lids, deservedly enjoying a reputation for salubrity of air, richness of vegetation, and 
beauty of scenery. The indigenous flora comprises 2,000 species, and many exotics, 
such as the nutmeg, clove, and cinnamon, have been introduced with success. 

COURT BARON, See Common Law, Courts of. 

COURT of COMMON PLEAS. See Common Law, Courts of. 

COURTESY, or Curtesy, in law, is the life interest which the surviving husband has 
in the real or heritable estate of the wife. It is remarkable that, botli kT England and 
in Scotland, this customary right should be regarded as a national peculiarity — that in 
England it should be called the C. of England, and in Scotland the C. of Scotland— 
whereas it is well known to be peculiar to neither of them. Traces of it are to be found 
in a constitution of the emperor Constantine (code 6, 60, 1); and there can be no doubt * 
that it had found a place, with all tlie peculiarities which now belong to it, in tlie cou- 
tume of Normandy, from whence there is every reason to think that it was transferred 
to England (Barnage, vol. ii. p. 60; Stephen’s Com. voi. i. p. 264; Fraser’s Domestic Itela- 
Urns, i. p. 635). The four circumstances which are requisite to make a tenancy by C. 
in England are— marriage, seizin of the wife, living issue, and the wife’s death. The 
rule that the child must have been heard to cry, which at one time was followed in 
England, is still adhered to in Scotland. It is not necessary, however, in either 
country, that the child survive; it is enough that it was once in’ existence, although it 
should have died immediately after its birth. In both countries, the child must be the 
mother’s heir, and it is consequently said that C. is cme to the surviving husband rather 
as the father of an heir than as the widower of an heiress. By 19 and 20 Viet. c.‘ 120, 
which enables tenants for life of settled estates (see Settled Estate) to make effectual 
leases for 21 years, subject to the exceptions and provisions in the act contained, a simi- 
lar power is also conferred upon tenants by the O. of unsettled estates (Stephen, i. p. 
267). As to the law of Scotland on the point, see Hunter on Landlord and Tenant, i 
p. 119. • 

COURTESY TITLES. Titles of honor (q.v.) are imparted by the sovereign or other 
competent authority. Independently of these, there are C. T. assumed by or given to indi- 
• viduals, and which have no validity in law. The term courtesy title is best known in eon- 
flection with the titles given by popular consent to the sons and daughters of certain peers. 
English dukes, marquises, earls, and viscounts have several titles, accumulated by dis- 
tinct patents in their progressive steps in the peerage. Thus, a duke may at the same 
time be a marquis, an earl, a baron, and a baronet; a marquis may be also an earl, etc.; 
and an earl is almost always a baron. In ordinary parlance, they respectively take only 
their highest title. One of the inferior titles so set aside is permitted, as’ a matter of 
social dignity, to be assumed by the eldest son. For example, the duke of Bedford 
being also marquis of Tavistock, liis eldest son takes the title of marquis of Tavis- 
tock; and the duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry being also earl of Dalkeith, his 
eldest son takes the title of earl of Dalkeith. When it happens that the -inferior 
title is of the same name as the first, there is a somewhat different usage. For example, 
the earl of Gosford being also viscount Gosford, his eldest son, to prevent confu- 
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sion, takes only the family surname, Acheson, with the prefix lord- — lord Acheson. 
The younger sons of dukes and marquises have the courtesy title of lord prefixed, 
to their Christian and surname: as, for example, lord Frederick Charles Cavendish, a 
younger son of the duke of Devonshire; or lord Archibald Campbell, a younger son of 
the duke of Argyll. The eldest son of an earl, when not a viscount, takes his father’s 
second title of lord: as, for example, the eldest son of the earl of W emyss is styled lord 
Elcho. A proper understanding of these conventional customs will serve to clear up 
some, of the perplexities into which foreigners are apt to become involved in think- 
ing of our highly artificial social system. It is to be kept in mind, that titles by 
courtesy do not raise their bearers above the rank of commoners ; and that, consequently, 
they are eligible for election as representatives to the house of commons. Very many 
of the peers, indeed, begin their political career as county or borough representatives 
under their C. T. ; serving in this way a kind of apprenticeship as statesmen before they 
are advanced, by the decease of their fathers, to the house of lords. 

The daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls have the title ladv prefixed to their 
Christian and surname; and in the event of their marrying a person of inferior rank, 
they retain the title lady with their Christian name, adfding the surname of their hus- 
band. . Yet, these are but courtesy titles. The only valid title they can claim in virtue 
of their birth, is the prefix honorable, which is applicable alike to the sons and daugh- 
ters of peers. The wives of baronets receive the courtesy title of lady; their lawful 
designation being dame. Ladies who have had a title by a first marriage, retain it as a 
matter of courtesy when they are married a second time, though the alliance be with 
a person without a title — a circumstance sometimes leading to a certain awkwardness in 
designation. In Scotland, the eldest son of a baron has the courtesy title of master. 
For example, the eldest son of lord Elibank is styled master of Elibank. 

The title right honorable is given in some few instances by courtesy to officials, as 
in the case of the lord advocate for Scotland. The judges' of the court of session in Scot- 
land, on first taking their seat on the bench, assume the courtesy title of lord along with 
their own surname or a territorial title. But such titles are used only scimtorially. In 
writing, the real name is subscribed. The titles of Mr. or master and esquire (q. v.), are 
now given by courtesy to nearly all classes of persons. For an exact definition of titles 
by courtesy as applicable to members of the peerage, we refer to the Secretary's AsmU 
ant, London, 1831. 

COURT-FOOL. From very ancient times there existed a class of persons whose busi- 
ness it was to while away the time of the noble and wealthy, particularly at table, by all 
manner of jests and witty sayings. Alexander the great, Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Augustus and his successors, maintained such jesters. It w&s, however, during the 
middle ages that this singular and repulsive vocation became fully developed, and that 
the office of jester or fool became a regular and indispensable court office. The symbols 
of such a personage were: the shaven head; the fo'oPs cap of gay colors, with ass’s ears 
and cock’s comb; the fool’s scepter, which was variously formed; the bells, which were 
mostly attached to the cap, but likewise to other parts of the dress; and a large collar. 
The rest of the costume was regulated by the taste of the master. Of these professional 
fools, some obtained a historical reputation, as Triboulet, jester to king Francis I. of 
France, and his successor, Brusquet ; Klaus Karr, at the court of the elector Frederic 
the wise of Prussia, whose jests have been repeatedly printed; and Soogan, court-fool to 
Edward IV. of England. The kings and regents in Scotland had their jesters, as was 
usual in their time; and the sarcastic sayings of some of these privileged personages— 
such as those of Patrick Bonny, jester to regent Morton — are still remembered among 
the national facetice. English court-jesters died out with the Stuarts; one of the last of 
the race being the famous Archie Armstrong, whose death took place characteristically, 
on April 1, 1646. Besides the regular fools recognized and dressed as such, there was a 
higher class, called merry counselors, generally men of talent, who availed themselves 
of the privilege of free speech to ridicule in the most merciless fashion the follies and 
vices of their contemporaries. Of these, Kunz von der Rosen, jester to the emperor 
Maximilian L; John Hey wood, a prolific dramatic poet and epigrammatist at the court 
of Henry VIII, ; and Angely, a French courtier, were pari icularly distinguished for talent 
and wit. In all times, there existed at courts persons who, without becoming jesters by 
profession, were allowed the privilege of castigating the company by their witty and 
satirical attacks, or who served as the general butts. Among these were, on the one 
hand, the Saxon general Kyaw, celebrated for his blunt jests; and on the other, the 
learned Jacob Paul, baron Gundling, whom Frederic William I. of Prussia, to show his 
contempt for science and the artificial court system, loaded with titles. An interesting 
history of the whole subject was written by Fiogel, entitled Geschichte der Hofnarren 
(Liegn. and Leips. 1789). Such a history forms a kind of barometer of the manners and 
morals of courts at different times. At a later period, imbecile or weak-minded persons 
were kept for the entertainment of the company. Even ordinary noblemen considered 
such an attendant indispensable; and thus the system reached its last stage, and towards 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century, was finally abolished. It survived 
longest in Russia, where Peter the great had so many fools that he divided them into 
distinct classes. ■ V. '■ . 
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COURTS AI (Flemish, Kortryk), a t. of Belgium, in the province of West Flanders, 
about 30 m. s. of Bruges, lat. 50° 49' n., long. 3° 18' east. C., which is built on both 
sides of the Lys, is surrounded with walls, and has a castle, a citadel, a line old bridge 
flanked with Flemish towers, a noble town-hall, and a beautiful Gothic church, founded 
in 1238 by Baldwin, count of Flanders. Though a busy manufacturing place, C. is 
nevertheless very clean. Table damask and other linen are the principal articles of 
manufacture. There are extensive bleaching-grounds in the vicinity, and the neighbor- 
ing plains supply fine flax in large quantities to many European markets. Pop. 75, 
27,076. In 130A the Flemings, citizens of Ghent and Bruges chiefly, won a splendid 
victory over the chivalry of France beneath the walls of C., more than 700 gilt spurs 
(worn only by French nobles) being afterwards gathered from the dead by the victors. 
The battle was hence named “the battle of the spurs.” 


COURT-HAM , a name given in England to the old, Gothic, or .Saxon handwriting, as 
distinguished from the modern or Italian handwriting. The old way of writing contin- 
ued to be used in the law-courts after it had been superseded elsewhere, and hence its 
name of court-hand. 

COURT-MARTIAL, a court for the trial of any one belonging to the army or navy, 
for some breach of military or naval law. The members of the court fill the functions 
both of judge and jury. In the British arm 3 r , courts-martial are general, district , or regi- 
mental The first is the only one of the three empowered to award death or transporta- 
tion for life, as a punishment to the offending person. It consists of 13 commissioned 
officers, if so many can be obtained at the time and place ; and a deputy judge-advocate 
as specially appointed to conduct the prosecution. A non-commissioned officer, or a 
private, may be tried by anyone of the three kinds of court; but a commissioned officer 
only by a general court-martial. Ndistrict or garrison court-martial may be convened by 
a Held -officer commanding a district or corps, without requiring the sovereign’s sign- 
manual. It consists of a "number of members, varying from three to seven, with a cap- 
tain or higher officer to act as deputy judge-advocate. Such a court tries warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and rank and file; and can only treat such offenses, or 
alleged offenses, as meet with secondary punishment. . A regimented C. may be 
convened by the commanding officer of a regiment or detachment; it consists of three 
or more members; it treats of minor offenses, and can award only minor punishments. 

In all these kinds of court-martial the members are .sworn in; the court is an open or 
public one; the vote or sentence is decided by majority, the junior members voting 
first; hut two thirds of the whole number, in a general court-martial, are necessary to 
give validity to a sentence of death. Before execution, the sentence of every military 
court-martial has to he approved and confirmed by the convening authority. 

Sometimes courts of inquiry are held instead of a court-martial, not to try or to pun- 
ish, but to make an investigation; the members not being on oath. Such a court occa- 
sionally precedes a court-martian 

Naval courts-martial consist of admirals, captains, and commanders, who try for 
offenses against the naval articles of war. The chief admiral of the fleet or squadron 
appoints the members, but all captains have a right to sit, if not implicated. The court- 
martial is open to ail the crew and others as spectators. The sentence is final, and needs 
no confirmation. * 


COURT-MARTIAL (ante), in the United States, composed of not less than thirteen 
commissioned officers of suitable rank. Regimental courts martial, having jurisdiction 
of minor offenses, consists of not less than three commissioned officers; garrison courts- 
martial are similarly constituted. A general court-martial for the army can be held 
only on the order of the president, or the general of the army, or an officer command- 
ing a separate department. For the navy, a court-martial must be ordered by the presi- 
dent, the secretary of the navy, the commander of a fleet, or the commander of a squad- 
ron beyond United States jurisdiction. 


COURT OF LOVE, an outgrowth of the extreme romance of the age of chivalry. 
Such a court was to decide iu matters of courtesy and etiquette, particularly in affairs 
where love was or might be concerned. It was composed of women of high birth and 
position. There was a code (still preserved) of 31 articles, in accordance with which 
decisions were made. Here is a specimen of the important questions passed upon; “A 
lady listened to one admirer, pressed the hand of another, and touched with her toe the 
foot of a third. Which of those three was the favored suitor?” To the great annoy- 
ance of mankind, the decision has never been known. Among the eminent presiding 
divinities of these courts were the countess de Die called the Sappho of her age, and 
Laura de Sade, who was celebrated by Petrarch. Rene, king of Anjou; and Richelieu, 
the great cardinal, made ineffectual efforts to resuscitate these courts. 


j COURTOIS, Jacques and Guillaume, 1621-76, and 1628-79; brothers and painters, 
Inativcs of France, and sous of a painter; both educated in Italy under Guido and other 
celebrated masters. Jacques excelled in battle pieces. Late in life he joined the Jesuits 
and took orders, hut still continued his artistic work. Guillaume also excelled in battle 
pieces, adding thereto many religious compositions. 
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■ COURT op SESSION, the highest civil tribunal in Scotland, was instituted in the 
reign of king James V. , by statute dating ITtli May, 1532. The object of its institution 
was to discharge the judicial functions which originally belonged to the king and his 
council, and which, since 1425, had in a great measure devolved on a committee of par- 
liament, as the great council of the nation. The 0. of S. consisted at first of 14 ordi- 
nary judges and a president. One half of these judges and tile president were church- 
men, and the practice of appointing ecclesiastics to the bench did not cease for some 
time even after the reformation. The king had the privilege of appointing, in addition 
to the ordinary judges, three or four peers or members of his great council, to sit and 
vote with the lords of session. When the lord chancellor (see Chancellor op Scot- 
land) was present, he was president of the session. His office was abolished at the 
union, and the habit of appointing peers gradually fell into disuse, though,, when a 
peer chances to be present, he is still, as a mark of courtesy, accommodated with a 
seat on the bench. From its foundation, till 1808, the C. of S. consisted of one court; 
in that year it was divided into what are known as the first and second divisions, two 
separate courts possessing co-ordinate jurisdiction. The lord president is still president 
of the whole court when called together for consultation, and enjoys other privileges in 
that capacity; but on ordinary occasions he officiates simply as president of the first 
division. In 1810, another very important change was made. The first division up to 
this time had consisted of 7, and the second division of 6 ordinary judges, the latter 
being presided over by the lord justice-clerk (q.v.), as the former was by the lord presi- 
dent. The three junior judges were now taken from the first division, and the two 
junior judges from the second, and appointed to sit as permanent lords ordinary in the 
outer house. The quorum, which had formerly been four, was now reduced to three 
in both divisions. In 1830, the number of judges in the 0. of S. was reduced to 13; 
and that is still the full number, though since 1877 there have actually been but 12 
judges. Of the five lords ordinary, four only sit daily. The judgments of the outer 
house, with a few statutory exceptions, are appealable to the inner house. The young- 
est judge, or junior lord ordinary, officiates in a separate department of the outer house, 
called the bill chamber (q.v.), where summary petitions, and other branches of business 
peculiarly requiring dispatch, are disposed of. This department alone is open during 
the vacations of the court, the judges, with the exception of the lord president and lord 
justice-clerk, officiating in it in rotation. Either division of the C. of S. may call in the 
aid of three judges of the other, when equally divided in opinion (31 and 32 Viet., cap. 
100). In cases' of still greater difficulty, the lords ordinary are also called in, and a 
hearing before the whole court, or in presence, as it is called, takes place. Since the 31 
and the 32 Viet,, cap. 100, no hearings before the whole court have taken place; the 
cases being decided in written arguments submitted to the judges. The judges of the 
C. of S. are appointed by the crown, and hold their offices for life. Ho one Is eligible 
to the office unless lie has served as an advocate or principal clerk of session for five, or 
as a writer to the signet for ten, years. Practically, none but advocates are appointed. 
Ho action for debt can originate in the C. of S. in "which the interest of the pursuer is 
less than £25. With few exceptions, the judgments of the inferior courts of Scotland 
are revie wable by the C. of S., but this rule does not apply to the small -debt courts. 
The judgments of the C. of S, may be appealed to the house of lords within two years. 


COURT-YARD. See Farm Buildings. 


COUSCOUS, or Spotted Phalanger, a marsupial animal about the size of the 
domestic cat, black and white with bfown spots. It has a prehensile tail. It is found 
in the Spice islands, and sought for both its fur and its flesh. It is sometimes called 
the shamsham , 


COUSIN, Victor, the founder of systematic eclecticism in modern philosophy, was 
b. in Paris, Hov. 28, 1792. He studied with brilliant success at the Lycee Charlemagne. 
In 1812, he was appointed Greek tutor in the Eeole Normale, and, in 1814, examiner in 
philosopher. In the following year he became assistant-professor to Roy er-Col lard at 
the Sorbonne, and threw himself heartily into that reaction against the sensualistic philos- 
ophy and literature of the 18th century, which was then the order of the day. Follow- 
ing the path of his senior, he became an exponent of the doctrines of the Scotch meta- 
physicians, but exhibited far more brilliancy, energy, and warmth of expression than 
the original authors of these doctrines. In 1817, C. visited Germany, where he was 
introduced to bolder and more speculative systems of philosophy than any he had yet 
known. He studied successively, or at the same time, Plato, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, and 
Soliciting. A second visit to Germany, in 1824-25, had also important consequences. 
Suspected of carbonarism, ho was arrested at Dresden by the police, and sent to Berlin, 
where he was detained for six months. He took advantage of his compulsory residence 
in the capital of Prussia to study the philosophy of Hegel, which exercised considerable 
influence on his susceptible intellect. On his return to France, he took a decided stand 
against the reactionary policy of Charles X.; and in 1827, when the comparatively lib- 
eral ministry of Martignac came into office, C., who had for some years been suspended 
from his professorial functions, was reinstated in his chair. Meanwhile, C.had appeared 
as an author. During 1820-27, he published his editions of Proclus and Descartes, and 
part of his celebrated "translation of Plato, which was finished in 1840, in 13 vols. The 
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year 1828 witnessed the most splendid triumph in the career of C. as a philosophic 
teacher. It is said that to find an audience as numerous, and as passionately interested 
in the topics discussed, as gathered round C., it would be necessary to go back to the 
f days of Abelard and other medieval teachers of philosophy. 0. was still young, simple, 

and pure in his habits; his doctrines w T ere for the most part new to his hearers, bold, 
and in harmony with the spirit of the time. The finest qualities of the national genius 
appeared in his lectures, a wonderful lucidity of exposition, an exquisite beauty of 
l style such as no modern or ancient philosopher, excepting Plato,- has equaled; a bril- 

l liancy of generalization and criticism that enchanted every one; and a power of co-or- 

dinating the facts of history and philosophy in such a manner as to make each illustrate 
the other, and reveal their most intricate relations. At this period, 0. was one of the 
most influential leaders of opinion among the educated classes in Paris: and eonse- 
; quently, after the revolution of 1880, when his friend Guizot became prime-minister, 

G. was made a member of the council of public instruction ; in 1882, a peer of Prance; 

: and later, director of the Ecole Formate. Ilis efforts for the organization of primary 

| instruction are to he seen in those valuable reports which he drew up, from personal 

| observation, on the state of public education in Germany and Holland. In 1840, lie was 

; elected a member of the Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, and in the same year 

became minister of public instruction in the cabinet of Thiers. The revolution of 1848 
found in G. a friend rather than an enemy. He aided the government of Gavaignac, 
and published an anti-socialistic brochure," called Justice et Charite. After 1849, he dis- 
appeared from public life, and died in 1867. 

It is more easy to state what philosophical doctrines have received exposition at the 
hands of C., than to determine precisely what are his own. At first a disciple of. Royer- 
Collard and the Scotch school, he was attached to the psychological method of investi- 
gation; afterwards a keen student of the German school, he expounded the views of 
I Bchell in g with such copious enthusiasm, that he might legitimately enough have been. 

considered a thorough pantheist. Judging from such a book as I)u Vrai , da Bean, et 
da Bien (1858), he seemed more disposed, latterly, to regard philosophy in its religious 
and aesthetic relations. See Eclecticism. 

C.’s chief works (besides those already mentioned) are Fragments PhilosopMques (1826) ; 
Gours de Vllistoire de la Philosophic (1827) ; Ou trages inedites d’ Abelard (1886) ; Gouts d’JIis- 
toire de la Philosophic Moderns (1841); Gours d'Histoire de la PMlosoplde Morale an XVII 9 
Siede (1840-41) ; Begone de PMlosoplde sur Ka n t (1842) ; Des Pensees de Pascal (1842) ; Etad.es 
sur les Femmes et la Society du XVIP Siede, etc. (1858). 0. also contributed a great 
variety of papers to the literary and philosophic reviews of France. 

COUSINS, First. See Marriage. 

COUSTOU, Nicolas, 1658-1788; son of a wood-carver of Lyons, who became rector 
and chancellor of the academy of painting and sculpture in Paris. He was remarkable 
as a painter. Some of his works are the “Union of. the Seine and the Marne,” the 
“Bergen Chasseur;” and the “ Descent from the Cross,” behind the choir of Notre 
Paine. 

COUTANCES, a t. of France, in the department of La Manche, at the confluence of 
the Soulle and Bulsard. It is built on a conical hill, a few miles from the English 
channel, and is a somewhat lugubrious place. Its cathedral, however, is one of the 
finest structures of ecclesiastical architecture in the early pointed style in Normandy. 
One of the towers of the edifice is lighted up with, a lantern, that serves as a beacon for 
ships navigating the channel. C. has manufactures of druggets, muslins, etc., and a 
I trade in corn. Pop. ’76, 8,008. 

COUTK0N, Georges, a fanatic of the French revolution, was b. in 1756 at Orsay, 
near Clermont, in Auvergne. At the outbreak of the revolution, he was engaged as an 
advocate, and in 1790 was elected president of the tribunal for the district of Clermont. 
In 1791, he was sent by his fellow-citizens to the national convention, where he made 
himself conspicuous by his furious hatred of the court, the priesthood, and the monarchy. 
I In spite of an infirmity which prevented him using his limbs, C. soon became very 

l influential from the rabid violence of his sentiments. He voted for the death of the king 

without delay or appeal to the country, and (after a brief relapse into moderatism) 
[ became a devoted and bloodthirsty partisan of Robespierre. In July, 1798, lie was 

appointed a member of the Comite de Saint Public, and along with Cliiiteauneuf-Raiidoii 
and Maignet., was sent against the Lyounese insurgents. "After some opposition, the 
city was taken, when a multitude of the citizens were put to death. On his return to 
the convention, he became quite maniacal, demanding the “ impeachment ” of all the 
kings of the earth, and voting for Pitt being declared “ the enemy of the human race,” 
; and the English nation “a traitor to humanity.” Tlie fall of Robespierre brought down 

| O, also. Accused by Freron, lie was thrown into prison, delivered by the mob with 

whom he was popular, recaptured by the soldiers of. the convention, and executed 28fch 
July, 1794, along with St. Just and Robespierre. 


C0UTEAS, a t. of France in the department of Gironde, situated on the left hank of 
the Dronne, about 26 m. me. of Bordeaux. C. has a considerable trade in flour, and 
the district produces red wine; but the place is known principally on account of thr 
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\ e l ati ° nS ° f . rn ? n t0 one another, when two independent 
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cnuisuau, wnic-u l&^c.uicd the Jxew. God, in his supremacy, is regarded as armnintimr 
certain conditions for his creatures, winch they cannot but accent yet theh' wil nf 
consent to these conditions gives to the relation established the nature of a C * and thus 
w?tn 1 a 5? mmon !f sai(1 t0 liave made two covenants with man: the first G. or G. of works 
with Adam, as the representative of the whole human race, promising life fwitli ncr feet 
flTtv P nf G tf ’ Up ° n c ; omll1 . 1(,u of Perfect obedience, whilst death was threatened as the pen- 
alty of transgression; the second 0 or 0. of grace, being that on w5ch dwlKw 
whole hope and salvation of man, since the first C. was broken and in which life i« 
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^ h l ' ed * . J hls c ;* G .° t d 1S regarded as having matte with Christ, as the repre- 
sentative of his people, and with them in him. The older theologians often sneak of 
the of redemptton be twee n God and Christ, employing the term G. of grace rather to 
designate the whole dealings of God with men in giving effect to the C of redemption* 
but the term 6. of grace has long been almost universally employed to include all that 
was comprehended under both terms. The Abmhamie G is the b. of mceTs d^ 
to Abraham, m Its particular relation to him and his seed. God it ?Sr^ented in 
bcnptuie as sustaining a C. relation to Ids own people , to the Jews under the old C to 
believers m Christ under the new; and doctrinal theofey^ns 
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v. , rm<d ( ? n m Scotland. But the most memorable covenants in Scottish ecclesiastical 
history belong to a period subsequent to the reformation. ecclesiastical 
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of persons of all ranks of life, It embodied the confession of faith of 1580 and 1581, 
subscribed by James YI. in his youth, and again recognized in 1590 and 1596; and 
was binding on all who signed it to spare nothing which might save their religion. 
The proximate cause of this extraordinary manifestation of feeling was the attempt 
of Charles I. to enforce Episcopacy and the use of the service-book in Scotland. The 
subscribing of the national covenant began on the 28th of Feb., 1688, in the Grey friars’ 
church and church-yard, at Edinburgh. Numerous copies were also circulated through 
the country for signature — a circumstance which accounts for many copies being still 
extant. “ In the library of the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh are preserved five 
parchment copies, with the original signatures of Rothes, Montrose, Loudon, and many 
others of the nobility, gentry, commissioners of counties and burghs, and. ministers, 
though only one of these five copies is apparently connected with the first signing, and 
the oilier four, which are dated 1639, were subscribed after the ratification by the gen- 
eral assembly. "—Historical Sketch Illustrative of the National Confession of Fatih (David- 
son, Edinburgh, 1849), to which we refer for a variety of details. The general assembly, 
which met atGlasgow, Nov. 21, 1638, ratified the national covenant and the confession 
of faith which it embraced, and deposed the whole of the hierarchy which had been 
established by Charles I. The national covenant was subsequently ratified by the 5th 
act of the second parliament of Charles I., held at Edinburgh June 11, 1640, and sub- 
scribed by Charles II. at Spey, June 23, 1650, and Seoon, Jan. 1, 1651. The document 
will be found in the volume which comprehends the Westminster Confession of Faith, in 
use by the church of Scotland. Those who subscribe the national covenant, promise to 
“continue in obedience of the doctrine and discipline of this kirk.” They also give 
assent to various acts of parliament in the reign of James YI., which besides repudiating 
the jurisdiction of the pope, and all the ceremonial observances and errors of the Romish 
church, ordain “all sayers, wilful hearers, and concealers of the mass, the maintained 
and resettors of the priests, Jesuits, trafficking Papists, to be punished without any 
exception or restriction.” 

Solemn League and Covenant.— This was a document of date four to five years 
later than the national covenant, since the signing of which, Charles I. had broken with 
the English parliament, set up his standard at Nottingham (Aug., 1642), and from his 
various successes, it was thought he might finally be able to reinstate Episcopacy in 
Scotland. With some alarm on this ground, the Scotch willingly received overtures 
from commissioners deputed from the English parliament. Hopes were held out to the 
Scottish nation, that in the event of success against the king, the Presbyterian model 
should supersede the Episcopalian both in England and Ireland. Approving of a measure 
of this kind, the Scottish estates entered into what was called a solemn league and cove- 
nant with the English parliament. One of the provisions of the bond of agreement was, 
that the Scotch should send an amnr into England against the king, which they did in 
Jan., 1644. 


The solemn league and covenant was subscribed by many of all ranks in Scotland 
anti England, including the assembly of divines at "Westminster, was ratified by the 
general assembly at Edinburgh, Aug. 17, 1648, and the Scottish parliament, July 15, 
1644; and subscribed by Charles II. at Spey, 1650, and Scoon, 1651. Like the national 
covenant, it has, till the present day, a place in the volume which comprehends the 
Westminster Confession of Faith of the church of Scotland. While the national covenant 
refers to the observance of the Presbyterian polity within Scotland alone, the solemn 
league and covenant is much more comprehensive. Those who subscribe it, setting 
out with a profession of attachment to the church of Scotland, are to endeavor to 
bring about a uniformity in religion and church-discipline in the three kingdoms; 
and further — “That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavor 
the extirpation of popery, prelacy (that is, churcli-government by archbishops, bish- 
ops, their chancellors, and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, 
and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, 
schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary to sound doctrine 
ami the power of godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be in 
danger to receive of their plagues; and that the Lord may be’ one, and liis name 
one, in the three kingdoms.” 

Such were the famous C., at one time enforced by civil penalties, and for which 
their adherents, under the name of covenanters, fought and suffered in Scotland, between 
the restoration and revolution, maintaining to the last that both C., notwithstandingeer* 
tain reeissory acts of parliament, were still binding on the whole nation. At the revo- 
lution, the two C. were set aside, and cannot be said to have now any practical effect 
in any part of the United Kingdom. As above stated, they have a place in the volume 
which comprehends the Westminster Confession of Faith , but for what reason, it is 
difficult to say; for the church of Scotland does not make adherence to them oblig- 
atory on either clerical or lay members. Certain Scottish and Irish dissenters, how 
ever, still profess attachment to the C., and on particular occasions renew their sub- 
scription of them. See Cameronians. The obligations undertaken by the sovereign, 
and the modern acts of parliament abolishing religious tests on taking civil office, and 
admitting Roman Catholics, Non-conformists, and Jews to parliament, not to speak of 
public opinion, are to tally, at variance with the covenants. It is customary m popular 
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COWBERRY. See Whortleberry. 

COW-BIRD, or Cow Bunting. See Cow -pen Bird, ante. 
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CQV'IHGTON, a city of Kentucky, U. S., on tlie s. bank of the Ohio river, and w. 
of the mouth of Licking river, opposite Cincinnati, with which it is connected by a 
lofty suspension bridge and steam -ferries. It has a city hall, 25 churches, the western 
theological college, a Roman Catholic cathedral, and manufactories of cotton, hemp, 
silk, tobacco, and iron. There are also several establishments for packing pork and 
beef. Pop. ’60, 16,471; 70, 24,505. 


.Covert. ■ 
Cowley. 


COVINGTON, a co. in s. Alabama, on the Florida border, drained by Yellow- water 
and Conecuh rivers; 1200 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 5,050—657 colored. It is level, and the soil 
is sandy and poor. Pine timber is the main product. Co. seat, Andalusia. 


COVINGTON, a co. in s. Mississippi, watered by the tributaries of Leaf river; 680 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 5,093— 2,002 colored. Soil, light and sandy; chief productions, corn, 
cotton, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, Williamsburg. 


The psalms of this translation are those still used in the book of common prayer. In 
1588, C., with the consent of king Henry VIII., and with the permission of Francis I. , 
went to Paris to superintend another English edition of the Scriptures, his reason for 
going to Paris being that paper and. workmanship were there cheaper and better than in 
England. The inquisition, however, notwithstanding the royal license of Francis, inter- 
fered, seized the whole impression, consisting of 2,500 copies, and condemned them to 
the flames. But through the cupidity of one of their executive officers, who sold a con- 
siderable number of the heretical books to a haberdasher as waste paper, some copies 
were saved and brought to London along with the presses, types, etc., which had been 
employed in printing them. Several of the workmen also came over to London; and 
Grafton and Whitchurch, the noted printers of that day, were thus enabled to bring out 
in 1539, under C.’s superintendence, the Great Bible , commonly called Ommnefs Bible , 
on account of that prelate having written a preface to it. In 1551, C. was appointed to 
the see of Exeter, the duties of which high ecclesiastical office he discharged with great 
zeal, until the accession of Mary in 1553, when he was ejected, and thrown into prison, 
from which he was only released after two years’ confinement, on the earnest intercession 
of the king of Denmark, whose interest was evoked by his chaplain, CYs brother-in-law, 
and on the condition that he should leave the country. C. went to Denmark, and sub- 
sequently to Geneva, where he assisted in producing the Geneva ' Translation of the 
Scriptures (1557-GO). On the accession of Elizabeth, he returned to. England, but cer- 
tain notions concerning ecclesiastical ceremonies imbibed at Geneva operated against his 
preferment in the church; and it was not until 1564 that he was collated to the rectory 
of .St, Magnus, London. Owing to age and infirmities, he resigned this living in 1566, 
and died in about two years afterwards. C. was the author of several tracts designed to 
promote the reformation, and made various translations from the works of the conti- 
nental reformers. The tri-centenary of the issue of his Bible was celebrated throughout 
the English, church, Oct. 4, 1835, and medals were struck in honor of the occasion. 


COVERT WAY, or Covered Way, in fortification, is a road or broad path outside 
the ditch of a fortified place, between the counterscarp and the glacis. It is about 80 
ft. wide, and is sunk so far below the crest of the glacis, that soldiers standing upon 
it. cannot be seen by the besiegers; hence the name of covert or hidden way. Sentinels, 
placed in the C. W., prevent all access of the enemy’s spies to examine the ditch; and 
when musketeers mount on the banquette or raised platform on the side next the glacis, 
they can pour out a grazing fire on the enemy over the crest. The C. W. is broad 
enough to allow* bodies of troops to form on it, either to act defensively or to make 
sorties; and to increase this accommodation, enlarged portions, called places of arms, 
are made at certain spots. 

CO VXLH A, a t. of Portugal in the province of Beira, about 40 m. w. of Coimbra, pic- 
turesquely situated among the mountains of Estrella. It has a population of 7,000, 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of a brown cloth, worn all over Portugal, called 
saragoca. There are some sulphureous baths m the neighborhood, recommended for 
nervous diseases. 


COVINGTON (ante), a city in Kenton co., Ky,, at the junction of the Licking with 
the Ohio river, opposite to Cincinnati, O., with which it is connected by a bridge and 
by ferries. It is substantially a suburb of the city in Ohio, as Brooklyn is of New’York, 
and its growth has been in equal degree with the chief city. The bridge (Wire suspen- 
sion) was finished in 1867, and cost $2,000,000; the mam span is 1057 ft., and the height 
above low-water is 100 ft. There is also a wire suspension bridge, over the Licking, to 
Newport. From Covington starts important railroad communication with s.w. states.. 
Besides general trade, the city has a large manufacturing business. Covington was 
founded in 1812, and incorporated in 1834. Its population in 1870 was 24,505—1114 
colored. There is a large foreign population, most of whom are Germans. 


COW. See Ox, Dairy. 
CQWBAFE. See Hemlock. 
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on To’flwS? Pw’^entary borough in the s. of Glamorganshire, 

on tii muw H m. w. ot Cm dill It chiefly consists of one long and wide street It 
once had walls with three gates, built in the end of the 11th century. One of the gates 

SSS P ° P - ’ 71> 1184 With Cardifi and * 

COWES, West, a seaport and watering-place in the n. corner of the isle of WMit on 
the w. side of the mouth of the estuary of the Medina (here a third of a mile broad) 

a stl “ n * « . from the sea. There are mafly X 
gant villas m the vicinity. 0. has much trade, being the port of the isle of Wight It 
has daily steam communication with Southampton, from which it lies 104- m to* the 
s.s.e., and with Portsmouth from which it lies 11 m. to the w.s.w. At the JZ 
formed by the Medina and the sea, is a small battery built by Henry VIII. • 0. is the 
head-quarters * ot the * royal yacht squadron and club, who hold their annual regatta 
here. Pop. ’71, 5 780 In 1875, 4,863 vessels, of 126,675 tonnage, entered thJ U« and 
1 J A ' °t <°nnage ol,5ol, cleared it.— Bast Cowes is situated on the e. side of the mouth 
O^theMetott^d 2 m. n.w. of Osborne house, the marine residence of queen Victo- 

COWETA, a co. in n.w. Georgia, intersected by the Atlanta and "West Point rail- 
road, and bounded on the n.w. by Cbattahoochie; 378 sq.m.; pop.’80,21 109 11804 

Co seat, Newman 1867611 a " d th ® S ° d fertiIe> prod,lcin S corn" wheat, cotton, etc. 

CpW'HAGE, or COW'ITCH, consists of short, slender, brittle hairs, which 
Sr°” ? outside ot the pods of plants of the genus maeuna, natives of the tropical 
pa f. n!4? enCa !Wd ,A sm ‘ , dlus S. enus belongs to the natural order lequminom, sub- 
oidti papilMmoecE and lias a knotted, two-valved pod, divided bv transverse partitions. 
I} 1 ® s p e , c . Ie , s a >' e twining plants, shrubby or herbaceous, with leaves of three leaflets. 
That which yields most of the G. brought to Europe is M. prurient, a native of the 
3,tu I . ud J eS ’T lt1 } ra f' n ? s ot purple flowers, which have a disagreeable alliaceous 
smell, and pods about 4 in. long. M. prurtta of the East Indies, and M. menu, the ox- 
eye bean ot the West Indies, yield C. of similar quality. The hairs readily stick in the 

fd nmfJnH C fv S<! ir n ° eraWe ltcfa “S; is »sed in medicine, acting mechanically in 
. m <= ‘jf ? x Pclhng worms, particularly the species of ascaris (q.v.). That it does not 
act on the inner surface of the intestinal canal, is supposed to he owing to the mucous 

P nlonfc,' ,,I t .- SS °n° ral y a<lml ? lstere(1 in syrup, treacle, or honey.— Before the pods of 
G. plants <11 o upe, they are used as a vegetable like kidney-beans, and are very palatable. 

COWL, a hood generally attached to a loose cloak and worn on the head It was 
^ ^nginml in the middle ages, but lias come to be used chiefly by monks or 
menibeis of some religious order, such as the Benedictines and Franciscans. 

COWLEY, a co. in s.e. Kansas, bordering on the Indian territory, bounded oh the 
Oo.'seat ' winfleid 18 nV6r: 804 Sq ' m ' ; pop ‘’ 80, 21 > 589 - Agriculture is the chief business. 

C0 T /LEY >, f was b - i n London in 1618. He was the son of a grocer, and 
was educated at Westminster school and Trinity college, Cambridge. According Mi is 

to He ?n e K \° ma , de a H oet V the venmlct Spenser, whose works wme wont 
i 1 smothers parlor. A volume of poems, entitled Poetic Blossoms, was pub- 

he wasYo venv^oM 6 aS f, < V'\ a f on , e of , the . pi ®°«? contained therein was written when 
lie was 10 yeais old At Cambridge he obtained distinction through the elegance of his 

re, he composed the greater part of the“i)«^an epic in 
foui books -a work which he never completed. He was attached to the court party 

of ir 1 ? C °T,?rere 1C | e ’ T» ei “f® from 1)is college in 1643, after he had taken Ills degree 
or M. A. ^ In 1646, he followed the queen to Paris, in which city he remained 10 years* 

securities for 1 ’) 1 . 1 !” ram ’ “ gI /T 1, l md f suspicion, he was seized and bound in heavy 

Doemi with » nlf !, ® be ! a - V i 0r ' } a . the same year, he published an edition of his 
poems, with a preface, m which certain passages appeared, supposed to have apoliti- 

evnccred'fA !S T, re suppre f? d ia subsequent editions. After the restoration, he 
}? . ob f n . the mastership ot the bavoy, but was disappointed. He subse- 

m 16Bi y “fi ° ,m (, " C r S i? cis at (j ' li °rtsey, in Surrey, whither he retired 

nenrfTianc 1 ^. ml S ' Tllly ’ 16 If).!- 8 49th ycar ' and was buried in Westminster abbey, 

duke of Buekiii”ham PenSer ‘ ^ 1C '°’ & monument was erected Jo his memory by the 

to i,!! 1 , 10 ! 1 ®* 1 al T 0St ^gotten now. the time was when C.’s poetry was considered coual 
hrilHnnof 8pe w fc;S °f 8 P en s e r 8. It certainly possesses merits of ingenuity and verbal 

elowwn,™ ^ ° f i en sp T e ; r . ldld ’ but ^ IS tlle splendor of the rocket rather than of the 
glowwoim 01 the star. His prose is more natural than his verse and some of 

reac 1 a Stately ° l0( l uence ’ reminding the reader of the magnificent prose 

C0WIEY, Henry Richard Wellesley, first earl (his father being first baron Cowlev 
hi 1804 n °Hc eVT ? en 7 f, e ! lesle ,?)’ an English diplomatist of liberal opinions, was h. 
lff>4 he y de 7 0ted b ™ se l f t0 diplomatic pursuits. An attache at Vienna in 

1&v4, he was afterwards successively promoted to he secretary to the legation at Stutt- 

; u. K . IV. — 27 rei ■ : y' : 


'Cowlitz* 

Cowry*., 
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gart, and to the embassy at Constantinople, Having acted as minister-plenipotentiary 
to Switzerland, and afterwards to Frankfurt, he was (1851) appointed minister to the 
Germanic confederation, and in the following year he succeeded the marquis of Nor- 
manby as ambassador at Paris. For this position he displayed eminent qualifications, 
and held the appointment whether his party was in or out of office till 1867, when hej 
resigned. Along with the earl of Clarendon he represented Great Britain at the Paris 
congress of 1856; and it was greatly owing to his tact and temper that ill-feeling between 
the two countries did not result in more serious disagreement. He was created viscount! 
Dangan and earl Cowley in 1857, and made a K.G. in 1865. 

COWLITZ, a co. in s.e, Washington territory on the Columbia river, which sepa- 
rates it from Oregon; 460 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 2,062. It is mountainous but fertile, and as 
yet little settled. Co. seat, Freeport. 


COW PARSNIP, Heradeum , a genus of plants of the natural order umbelNferw, having 
petals bent in at the middle, and fiat compressed fruit. One species only is a native of 
Britain, the common 0. P. or Hog-weed, called Mesh in Scotland; a common and rank 
weed, with coarsely -hairy leaves, and stem about 8 to 5 ft. high. It is gathered in some 
parts of England for fattening hogs, and is said to afford wholesome food for cattle. 
Some Siberian species are much larger, and have been recommended for cultivation on 
, account of the great quantity of herbage which they yield very early in the season, 
particularly II panaces, which sometimes attains a height of 10 ft., and the root leaves 
are 8 to 5 ft. long. 

COW-PEN BIRD, Moiothrus pecons, also called cow bird, cow troopial, cow black- 
bird, cow bunting, etc., a bird nearly allied to the Baltimore birds and troopials, having 
a short, conical beak, and remarkable for its habit of depositing its eggs, like the 
cuckoo, in the nests of other birds. It is a native of North America, common in some 
of the southern states in winter, and migrating northward in spring. Great flocks are 
sometimes seen together. The cow-pen bird is about 7 in. in entire length, of glossy 
brownish black plumage. It derives its name from its frequenting cow-pens, to feed on 
the insects contained in, or attracted by the dung. It selects for the reception of its 
eggs the nests of birds smaller than itself, and by an interesting provision of nature, its' 
egg, which is not much larger than theirs, is hatched sooner, and theirs appear to be 
generally removed as addled eggs. 

COWPENS, a village in Spartanberg co., S. C., near the n. border of the state. 
The place is noted chiefly for a battle there Jan. 17, 1781, between the British under 
col, Tarleton and the Americans led by gen. Morgan, in which the former were defeated, 
losing 800 killed and wounded and ot)0 prisoners. The Americans had only 12 killed 
and 60 wounded. 

COWPER, William, Earl, 1664-1723; an English lawyer and judge, member of 
parliament, and lord keeper of the great seal, in 1706, lie was made a peer, and was 
one of the commissioners to negotiate the union of Scotland with England. In 1707, 
he was lord chancellor; in 1716, ford high steward; and earl in 1718. 

COWPER, William, an English poet, was b. on the 26th Nov., 1731, in the parson- 
age house of great Berkhamstead. . His fat her,, who was chaplain to George II. , married 
Ann, daughter of Roger Donne, esq., of Ludham hall, in Norfolk. This lady expired 
in childbirth, in 1737, leaving two sons, William, the poet, and John. This event made 
a deep impression on O.’s mind; and the lines addressed to his mother’s portrait have 
drawn more tears than any other poem in the English language. 

C. was a delicate and sensitive child, and boyhood brought with it only deeper mel- 
ancholy and depression. At the age of six he was placed at a considerable school, kept 
by a Dr. Pitman, in Market street, Hertfordshire. The period he spent here was very 
miserable, and laid the foundation of that settled gloom which oppressed him till death. 
It is to the remembrance of these wretched days that we are indebted for the fierce 
invective that burns in the somewhat one-sided * Tirodnij m, or a Review of Schools. C. 
completed *his studies at Westminster school, and shortly after was articled to a Mr. 
Chapman, an attorney in London. 

After completing his three years’ articles with Mr. Chapman, C. went, in 1752, to 
reside in the Middle Temple, In 1754, he was called to the bar, but never practiced. 
His father died in 1756, and left him a small patrimony. In 1759, he removed to the 
Inner Temple; and, although at this period he expected to secure some legal appoint- 
ment through the influence of his family, he hated law with a perfect hatred, 'and seldom 
opened a book that bore on his profession. Yet he was industrious enough; he scrib- 
bled poetry, read Homer, and, in conjunction with his brother, translated some of the 
hooks of the Itennade . Soon after bis settlement in the Inner Temple, he was appointed 
a commissioner of bankrupts; but there is no reason to believe that he ever entered on 
the duties of his office. An influential relative now offered him the office of clerk of 
the journals of the house of lords, which was accepted; but he, having to undergo an 
examination at the bar of the house, was seized with nervousness, and could not appear. 
At this period his misery was so great, that he meditated suicide, but fortunately failed 
to carry out his intentions for want of courage. In Dec,, 1763, he was removed to the 
house of Dr. Cotton at St. Albans — a prey to the deepest remorse. 
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C.’s pecuniary means had suffered considerably by the loss of his appointments, but 
Ills friends contrived to make up an income sufficient for liis wants. After his removal 
from St. Albans, he went to reside in the town of Huntingdon. Here he formed 
acquaintance with Mrs. Unwin, the Mary of his poems— an acquaintance which ripened 
into the deepest friendship, and which subsisted till death. He went to reside with the 
Unwins, and enjoyed much tranquil happiness under that religious roof. When on a 
visit, in Jan., 1773, to, the Rev. Mr. Newton, a friend of the Unwins, and a man of 
sincere piety, but, from the peculiar cast of his religious views, perhaps not the best 
physician “ to minister to a mind diseased,” his malady returned. Mrs. Unwin carefully 
tended him through the crisis of his delirium, and through his. long and slow recovery. 
When convalescent, he betook himself to writing hymns along with Mr. Newton, and 
to domesticating hares, with the particulars and little incidents of which amusement 
the world is pleasantly familiar. Mrs. Unwin also suggested, as a subject suited to his 
genius, The Progress of Error. C. set to work in Dec., 1780, and by the following Mar. 
had completed IriUh Table-Talk, The Progress of Error, and Expostulation. Although 
the volume was completed in 1781, its publication ‘was delayed till the following year. 

In 1781, C. made the acquaintance of lady Austen, who suggested to him The Task , 
urged him to translate Homer , and— what the world is perhaps still more grateful for— 
she related to him the history of John Gilpin. The story so seized C.’s fancy, that in 
the course of a single night he produced the poem which has tickled the midriffs of 
three generations. The Task was begun in the winter of 1783, and published in 1785. 
Its success was great, and C. began to be considered the greatest poet of his day. In 
1784, he began the translation of Homer, which appeared in 1791. It was received with 
great applause. He had labored hard, and had now to pay the penalty. The pen was 
the only weapon with which he could keep his constitutional malady at bay; but now, 
when seated at his desk, his genius would not answer the call. He began to hear again 
the voices and the whisperings which had afflicted him in earlier days. Mrs. Unwins 
faculties also became affected, and the two friends were groping in the same twilight, 
deepening for both into the darkness of death. They left Olney, and were received 
into the house of Mr. Johnson, in Tuddenham, in Norfolk. Here Mrs. Unwin died on 
the 17th Dec., 1796. C. now fell into a state of utter dejection; in 1799, he was attacked 
by dropsy. He died on the 27th April, 1800. 

C. was a great innovator in English literature; he destroyed the sentimentalists led 
by Hayley, and the image-hunters headed by Darwin. His poetry is eminently healthy, 
natural, and unaffected. C, and Robert Burns we have to thank for bringing back 
nature to English poetry. Besides being a poet, 0. was perhaps the most deligh tful 
letter-writer in the English language. Nothing can surpass the charm of bis epistles — 
full of fun, gentle sarcasm, anecdote, acute remark, and a tender shadow of melancholy 
thrown over and toning down the whole: The best edition of C.’s works (accompanied 
by an admirable biography) is that of Southey, 15 vols. 12mo, Lond. 1837-38. 

COWPER’S GLANDS, two small yellow tabulated glands in man under the mem- 
braneous portion of the urethra. They secrete a mucus which flows into the bulb of the 
urethra. In woman, the vulvo-vaginal glands are amaiagous. 

COW PLAFT, Gymnema lactiferiim, a perennial plant of the natural order asdepia- 
dacece, a native of Ceylon; with erect stem, ovate leaves, and very short umbels; which 
. has acquired a factitious celebrity from the statement made and'often repeated that its 
milky juice is used as a substitute for milk, and that its leaves are boiled to supply the 
want of cream! But this, according to sir J. E. Tennant, is altogether a mistake', and 
the name is derived merely from the appearance of the juice. 

C0WBY, Gypma , a genus of gasteropodous mollusks of the ord er pectmibra nrftia ta 
— the type of a family, cyprmdm , to all of which the name C. is often extended — having 
the margin of the mantle prolonged into a siphon, by which water is conveyed -into the 
gill chamber, and a spiral convoluted shell, the spire visible in the young, but; entirely 
concealed in the adult, and the outer lip then thickened and bent in. The aperture 
extends the whole length of the shell. The shells, called porcelain shells by .he French 
and Germans, are almost entirely calcareous in their composition, are richly enameled, 
and often very beautiful. They are most abundant and attain their largest size in the 
seas of warm climates. Only a few very small species are found on the British coasts. 
Some of the species are much prized by collectors of shells. The money 0. ( 0 . ononei<i) 
is of commercial interest, for its general use as a substitute for coin in many parts ot 
Asia and Africa. It is not of great beauty, is yellow or white, often with a yellow 
ring, about an inch long, and nearly as broad as long. It is found on the Indian coasts, 
and in particular abundance on those of the Maidive islands, and is one of their prin- 
cipal exports. In Bengal, 3,290 cowries arc reckoned equal to a rupee, so that a C. 
is about equal in value to one thirty-sixth of a farthing. Yet cowries to the value of 
200,000 rupees are said to have been at one time imported annually into Bengal. Many 
tons of cowries are annually imported into Britain, to be used in trade with the w. of 
Africa, and this importation began when it was in the slave-trade that they were 
employed. — To the family cypmidm belong the shells called poached eggs (omdnm), the 
weaver's slmttle shell (ovulum vol/m), remarkable for its prolongation at both ends, etc. 
Fossils of this family are numerous in some strata, as in the bagshot beds (q. v,). 
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COWSLIP (primula Deris ; see Primrose), a common native of pastures in England 
and many other parts of Europe, although rare in Scotland, a delicate and modest little 
flower, a universal favorite, both for its beauty and its fragrance. Tlie flowers are 
small, in an umbel at the top of the scape, the limb of the corolla short and concave. 
The; flowers have sedative properties/ and are sometimes used as an anodyne and anti- 
spasmodic. They are fermented with sugar to make cowslip wine , an agreeable and 
favorite soporific domestic medicine.— The name Virginian Cowslip is given to the 
dodeeaiheonmeadia , a perennial plant, also of the natural order primulacece, a native of 
North America, with a stalk about 8 in. high, bearing an umbel of gracefully pendent 
lilac flowers, the petals reflexed over the calyx, tlie stamens and pistil long, and the 
anthers of a golden color. It is very ornamental in the flower-border, flowering in the 
end of April or beginning of May. 

COW TREE, a name given to a number of species of tree of different natural orders, 
the bland milky juice of which is used instead of milk. They are all natives of tropical 
countries, and mostly belong to natural orders in which acridity is the general charac- 
teristic of the milky juice. Some of them belong to the natural order momcete, and are 
closely allied to fig; others to the natural order artoearpacew , one of which is the famous 
Palo* de Vaca or C, T. of the Cordilleras and Caraccas (galactodendron utile, now rather 
referred to the genmlmminiim, see Bread-nut). Another is the Hya-hya (tabernamiohiana 
utilis), a native of equatorial America, belonging to the natural order apocynacece. 

The Palo de Vaca grows in rocky situations, at an elevation in equatorial regions 
of about 3,000 feet. It Is a lofty tree, with laurel-like leaves, 10 to 16 in. long, and very 
small flowers. For several months in the year, not a shower moistens its foliage, and 
its branches appear dead; but as soon as the trunk is pierced, there flows from it a 
copious stream of sweet and nourishing milk. The milk flows most freely at sunrise. 
The natives are then to be seen hastening from all quarters with bowls to receive it. Tlie 
milk has an agreeable odor and a viscidity which does not belong to tlie milk of animals; 
it becomes yellow in a short time, and thickens or forms a sort of cream at the surface, 
which gradually thickens into a cheesy consistency before it begins to putrefy. This 
milk is nutritious, and is much used by the negroes and Indians; but differs very 
materially in its composition from the milk of animals; more than one half being wax 
and fibrin ; a little sugar, a salt of magnesia, and water, chiefly making up the rest. 

The Hya-hya also yields a copious milky juice, which is used in IJemerara and else- 
where as a substitute for milk, and is very agreeable and nutritious. 

COW -TREE (ante), tlie name of several trees native in the tropics, whose sap is 
used as a substitute for milk. The cow- tree of the Cordilleras grows in rocky places 
3,000 ft. above tide. For the greater part of the year its branches appear to be dead, 
but when the trunk is pierced it yields a copious stream of sweet and nourishing juice 
much resembling milk. It has a pleasant odor and is somewhat viscid. It soon turns 
yellow, and cream rises to the surface. It is much used by negroes and Indians, who 
go at sunrise to gather it, as then the sap flows most abundantly. 

COW-WHEAT, Mekimpyrum , a genus of plants of the natural order scroplmlariacem , 
having an oblong two-celled capsule, with a few seeds somewhat resembling grains of 
wheat. The species are natives of the temperate parts of tlie northern hemisphere, 
annual plants with opposite narrow leaves and yellow flowers, growing in woods, corn- 
fields, pastures, etc. Several are natives of England. They are said to be very fat- 
tening to cattle, and to give a yellow tinge and peculiar excellence to butter made from 
pastures in which they abound. 

OCX, David, 1793-1859; an English painter excelling in landscapes. In 1814, he 
published a Treatise on Landscape Tainting in Water Colors, still accepted as authority. 

COX, Jacob Dolson, b. Canada, 1828. He studied law in Hew York, and after- 
wards at Oberlin college, Ohio, in which state he was admitted to the bar in 1852. In 
1859, h q was elected to the legislature. In the war of tlie rebellion lie was active on the 
union side, rising to he maj.gen. of volunteers. In 1806, he was elected governor of 
Ohio, and in 1869, he was appointed secretary of the interior, but resigned the next 
year. 

COX, Richard, 1499-1581; b. Buckinghamshire, England; educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. Wolsey invited Cox to Oxford, but he had adopted the reformed ideas, 
and the cardinal gave him imprisonment instead of preferment. He was afterwards 
master of Eton school and prebendary of Ely cathedral. He was tutor to prince Edward, 
and when the latter became king, he made Cox one of the privy council and king’s 
almoner. Mary put him in prison, hut he escaped to Strasburg, where ho lived with 
Peter Martyr. Elizabeth restored him to the see of Ely. Cox translated for tlie Bishops’ 
Bible the four Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistle to tlie Romans, and wrote a numbei 
of polemical essays. He was distinguished for the violence of the measures which he 
recommended for the extirpation of popery and dissent. 

COX, Samuel Hanson, d.d., ll.d., b. X. J., 1793, of a Quaker family. He 
began to study law, but left it for tbeolosrv, and was ordained a Presbyterian minister 
irt 1817. Three years later he had charge of a church in New York city, and was 
mobbed on account of his anti-slavery sentiments, bis house and church being sacked. 
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if T an ? slQn ot the Presbyterian church, 183.7,. he 
wnfir m« a n < Fiirnn? l ^^ sc ^ 00 ^! brancl1 ’ and was on several occasions a delegate to con- 
vention:* in Liiiopc, and at one time moderator of the general assembly. In 1854 Ms 

JnfcfSr 1 */ 18 r 4 mo “S ilis published works are: Quakerism 

not UmstiAiMty, Intel views, Memorable and Useful; and many discourses. 

COS, Samuel Sullivan, b. Ohio, 3824. He is a graduate of Brown university 

SSlt “in 1 18 V ?o e 'T trave,ed in Eur °P e ’ andw^ffi 

S L liv 1 mi era. in 18ob-62, he was a representative in congress from 
Ohio In 1806 he removed to New York, was reelected to con"ress and is stili a 

m^Yearl 6* Be^has pubiished he m%e A^ 

^leches Go m<®*, Search for Winter Sunbeams; Why we Laugh; aud some 

COXAL'GLV, or Coxi'tis, commonly called tire “ldp-joint disease.” It is usually 
cn1?'*i'»^<i n ^ U Ti ma p' 10n - n t , 1 ® .l°j ut . extending to the ligaments and surrounding soft 
the mcmibrencouVlinh)“ ^dirf * often f st appears in. young persons is inflammatioli of 
fesomeHmi Lifted hv S n lw gently originates from rheumatism. In children it 
subject toTt 1 1 d b;y bl 11 falL L y m Pbatic and scrofulous persons are most 

^2 X . C , I f’ °^. C0XI S. Michael, 1499-1592; a Flemish painter, known by his copy 

for Philin A lI 01 nf 10 Sn^ th t Lam ^’ 7 rom the ori Smal, made by the brothers Ln Eyck^ 
for imlip II. of bpam, at a cost of two years work. His illustrations of the story of 

“ nd Pysclle Lave furnished models for innumerable paintings and engravings. 
COXE, Abthub Cleveland, d.d., b. 1818, in N. J. ; a son of Samuel Hanson Cove 
He graduated at the university of New York in 1838, took orders in the Protestant 

N«fYoB' Cl Tf l9r“ d i 0ftlClate ? “ P ?m 1 ' in New Jersey, Connecticut, Maryland, and 
New \ oik. In I860, he was chosen bishop of western New York, in which office lie 
has shown earnestness and zeal. He is widely known as a writer, and among hTworks 

S?r V* % ^°. etHn S l DutyS Christian Ballads; 'Impressions 
°J &ncjuma, and Moral Eeforms Suggested m a Pastoral Letter, • 

COXE, William, a very industrious historical writer, was b. iu London Mar 1747 
and was educated at Cambridge. As tutor to the sons' of several noblemen be at vari- 
ous times, spent many years on the continent, where he neglected no opportunity of 
collecting information about the countries which he visited. The result appeared in 
many volumes of travels and history, all of which are characterized 
tion, caie, and research; but the writing in general is far from sprightly. Anions the 
best known of C. s works is his History of the House of Austria, which is still a standard 

7hT'n„7v V? ' V ;/° te Ih f ori {ft' th . e Spain of the House of Bourbon; Memoirs of 

the IhtU of Mm thorough; Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole; and Memoirs of the Pelham 
Administration, besides many contributions to. our knowledge of the topography and 

inT771as d a curnle countries. C who commenced his clerLfl life 

in 1^71 as a cuutc at Denham near Uxbridge, ended it as archdeacon of Wilts which 

pSS &?£ “ diCd June ’ im Several of Ms works haVe been 

jjKkr^a,ass5 g* as s&tr.fsr.: ‘stes 

&VaSa223SSt * t 01 *« ~£ 

COYOTE. See Wolf, ante. 

COT PH, Myopotamus coypu, a rodent quadruped nearly allied to the beaver with 
winch it agrees m the number and character of its teeth, in its short iimbs in its 
feet having five toes each, the hinder feet webbed and the forefeet not w'ebbed 
and to a considerable extent m its habits; but from which it differs in the 
foim of its skull, having a more elongated muzzle and a contracted palate and 
iu its slender tail resembling that of a mouse. It is the only known species of its 
genus, and inhabits great part of South America, on both sides of the Andes bur- 
lowmg m the banks _ of tlio rivers, and sometimes in forests near the sea-beach. It 
is very nearly equal m size to the beaver, has small ears, very long and stiff whisk- 
ers, and long hair mixed with dense and soft short hair, the upper parts beautifully 
anif2 ed • WlU \ d, tteront shades of yellow, the sides and under parts lighter and more 
uniform in color. The fur has become an important article of commerce under the 
names ot racoon da (q.v.) and nutria, the latter name signifying in Spanish an otter 
having apparently been given to it by mistake, but being that chiefly used in Britain 
COZZENS, Frederick Swartwout, 1818-69; b. N. Y. ; in early life a wine-mer- 
an , d ® dltor °. f tlle Wiiu Press, for which he wrote papers on' the culture of the 
giape and the manufacture of wine. This led him to more popular authorship and he 
contributed to magazines. His first volume was Pmmatics, by Rishard Hayward's. Then 
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CRAB, Roger, a singular secretary of the English revolution, had served for seven 
years in the parliamentary army, and though he had Ids “ skull cloven” by a royalist 
trooper, yet, for some breach of discipline, Cromwell sentenced him to death, a punish- 
ment subsequently commuted to two years’ imprisonment. After his release from jail, 
C. sot up in business as “ a haberdasher of hats” at Chesham, in Buckinghamshire. His 
wandering mind, probably not improved by the skull- cleaving operation, then imbibed 
the idea that it was sinful to eat any kind of animal food, or to drink anything stronger 
than water.- Determined to follow, literally, the injunctions given to the young man m 
the gospel, he sold off his stock in trade, distributing the proceeds among the poor, and 
took up his residence in a hut, situated on a rood of ground near Ichenham, where for 
some time he lived on the small sum of three farthings a week. His food consisted of 
bran, dock-leaves,; mallows, and grass; and how it agreed with him we learn from a 
rare pamphlet, principally written by himself, entitled The English Hermit, or the Won- 
der of the Age. “Instead of strong drinks and wines,” says the eccentric Roger, “I 

f ive the old man a cup of water; and instead of roast mutton and rabbit, and other 
ainty aishes, I give him broth thickened with bran, and pudding made with bran 
and' turnip-leaves chopped together, at which the old man (meaning my body) being 


came the Sparrowgrass Papers, his best effort. Afterwards he published Acadia , or a 
Sgjourn among the Elm Noses ^ and a Memorial of Fit&Hugh Halleck. One of his latest 
and best works is Sayings , Wise and Otherwise. 

CEAB, the popular name of all the crustaceans of the order decapod a (the highest 
order of crustaceans, characterized by great concentration of the nervous system and 
corresponding general concentration, by five pair of thoracic limbs, and by having the 
gills inclosed in a special cavity on each side of the thorax, covered by the carapace) 
and sub-order braehyoura (characterized by the small size of the abdomen, which resem- 
bles a short tail curved under the thorax and appressed to it, all the most important 
viscera being included in the thorax), and extended also to some of Hie sub-order a no- 
mo lira (purse-crabs, hei mit-crabs, etc., characterized by a condition of abdomen inter- 
mediate between that of the braehyoura and that of the maermra , or long-tailed decapod 
crustaceans, such as the lobster*, cray-tish, etc.). All the crabs, besides many other 
crustaceans, were comprehended in the Linnman genus cancer; but the number of spe- 
cies is very great, and the braehyoura alone are now arranged into many genera and even 
families. The different kinds of crabs differ very much In the form of the carapace 
(the back), which in some is orbicular or nearly so; in some, much broader than it is 
long; in others, longer than broad; in some, prolonged in front into a kind of beak, 
etc.; also in its smoothness, or roughness with hairs, tubercles, or spines; in the length 
<5f the legs, etc. The eyes are compound, with hexagonal facets, and are elevated on 
stalks, which are generally short, but sometimes considerably lengthened, and which 
have the power of motion, so as to turn the eye in different directions. The first pair 
of limbs are not used for locomotion, but exhibit in great perfection the characteristic 
claws or pincers {chela) of the decapod crustaceans. Crabs are inhabitants of almost all 
seas; most of them, however, having their limbs formed for walking ratlier than for 
swimming, are found chiefly near the coast; some inhabiting comparatively deep water, 
and others abounding in those parts which are left by the receding tide, where they 
occur equally in the rock pools and among the moist sea-weeds. Borne small kinds of 
crabs (pea crabs) are often found in the inside of mussels and other bivalve rnollusks. 
Some crabs inhabit fresh water, particularly in the warmer parts of the world; and 
Others, known as land-crabs (q.v.), live among moist herbage, or burrow in sand or 
earth. Some have the last pair of limbs expanded at the extremity into a broad blade 
for swimming, and some have even all the four pair of limbs intended for locomotion 
thus expanded, and sometimes occur far out at sea. Some of the crabs, with very long 
legs, are known as spider-crabs. Crabs molt or change their shell, not at fixed inter- 
vals or seasons, but according to the exigencies of their growth; the change being made 
with great frequency when they arc very young, but rarely in advanced age; indeed, 
from the rnollusks, and other animals sometimes found adhering to the carapace, it is 
inferred that the same covering is sometimes worn for a number "of years. — The meta- 
morphosis of crabs is noticed in the article Ciutstaceans.— Crabs are interesting inmates 
of the aquarium, from their readiness in seizing food, their activity in tearing ancl 
eating it, their general habits, and, in particular, their pugnacity. The number of 
specimens is apt, however, to he soon diminished by the stronger killing and eating the 
weaker. — Many kinds of crabs are used as articles of food in different parts of the 
world, as the large edible C. (cancer pums) and small edible C. {car circus memos) of 
the British shores. The latter is extremely common on all parts of the coast, but is not 
nearly so much esteemed as the former, which is much sought after, and is caught either 
in the holes of the rocks at low tide, or by means of a kind of trap, a basket which 
readily permits its entrance but not its escape, and which is baited with meat or animal 
garbage of some kind. In winter it seems to- retire to deeper water. Its black claws and 
very broad carapace, arched at the sides, readily distinguish it from all other British 
species. It is sometimes nearly a foot in breadth. The claws of the edible 0. were 
formerly ground to powder and used as a medicine, having,, however, no properties but 
those of carbonate of lime. 
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whilst Dirk surpassed him again in coloring. They, however, were jealous of each 
other, and each concealed from the other the secrets of his processes. Their conjoint 
work in the church of St. John at Gouda, is the masterpiece of the two brothers. Of 
the eleven painted windows in that church, seven are by Dirk, and four by Wouter. 
They were done between 1555 and 1571. Dirk died it is believed in 1601. It is 
unknown when Wouter died. The brothers were buried in the sanctuary they bad so 
surpassingly illustrated. 

CRA'BRO, hymen opterous insects of the section acideata , and the sub-section fos- 
sores, or 44 burrowers,” a creature of the hornet family which excavates nests in 
decayed wood, fences, etc. 

CBAC&EB HEELS. From careless grooming, Washing horses’ legs and imperfectly 
drying them, permitting them to stand in accumulations of filth or exposed to draughts, 
the skin becomes inflamed, tender, itchy, thickened, and by and by cracked. An ich- 
orous noisome discharge exudes, and lameness often results. In animals with round, 
gummy legs, it is sometimes constitutional ; underbred horses with rough hairy fetlocks 
present the majority of eases; white heels, being more delicate, are especially affected; 
whilst the hind limbs, exposed as they are to filth and cold, suffer most frequently. 
Cleanse carefully with tepid water; wash with a diluted solution of Goulard’s extract, 
or any other mild astringent; or dress occasionally with oxide of zinc ointment. Give, 
besides, a lialf-dose of physic, and a few mashes, carrots, Swedes, or such laxative 
food, and where persistent, use diuretics (q.v.). When dry and irritable, poultice and 
apply glycerine before proceeding with astringents. In cold weather, and especially 
when the horse is heated, interdict washing the legs, except with tepid water, and enjoin 
careful drying. 

CRACKLIN', a kind of chinaware, the glazing of which is purposely cracked in the 
kiln, ,as an ornament. 

CRACOVIENllE (krakowtale), the national dance of the Polish peasantry around Cra- 
cow. It has a rather melancholy than lively melody in £ time, and is accompanied by 
singing. The pair who lead off the dance often begin with only the music of their own 
voices; and are soon followed by others, and the charm of the dance consists much in 
the diverting movements by which they seem to chase and avoid each other. The 
Poles have a multitude of little ditties of two lines each, adapted to this music and 
dance, which generally contain some allusion to natural phenomena, accompanied with 
some slight pleasantry. 

CBA’COW (Pol. Emlwd), formerly the capital of a small Polish republic, and anciently 
the capital of the kingdom of Poland, is now an Austrian city, situated on the left 
bank of the Vistula, where it becomes a navigable river, in a beautiful plain surrounded 
by an amphitheater of gentle hills. Lat. 50° 4' n., long. 19° 52' east. Pop. ’69, 49,834, 
of whom 14,000 are Jews. It contains 46 churches, 15 monasteries, 10 nunneries, and 
7 Jewish synagogues. The ancient city of C. is a labyrinth of narrow, dark, and 
deserted streets, but contains many fine specimens of Gothic architecture in its churches 
and other edifices; and some handsome buildings are also to lie seen in the more modern 
suburbs. The old walls have been converted into a promenade. In the midst of the 
houses rises the castle, a huge building of an imposing appearance. The cathedral con- 
tains the. tombs of many of the Polish kings, and of some of the greatest men of the 
Polish nation. The university was founded in 1364, by Oaslmir the great, whose design 
w r as carried into effect by Jagello and Hedwig in 140i. It was long the center of light 
for Poland, hut decayed under the influences of the Jesuits, till it ceased to exist. It 
was reorganized and reopened in 1817, and underwent important changes in 1833. It 
possesses a museum of natural history, a botanic garden, a library of more than 140,000 
volumes, and many MBS. of great value in connection with Polish history. Its manu- 
factures are trifling, and its trade, at one time extensive, became, for a period, very 
limited, but has of late years greatly revived, owing to the extension of its railway com- 
munications, which connect it with Vienna, Berlin, Warsaw, and Lemberg. ‘Three 
miles w. of the city is a vast tumulus to the memory of Kosciusko. It is composed of 
earth taken from all the patriotic battle-fields of Poland. 

C. was founded by Ilrak, prince of Poland, from whom it derives its name, about 
the year 700, became the capital of Poland in 1320, and continued to he so till 1609, 
when that honor was transferred to Warsaw by Sigismund III. It was taken by the 
Bohemians in 1039, by the Mongols in 1241, by the Swedes in 1655 and 1702, and by 
the Russians in 1768. On the third partition of Poland, in 1795, it was assigned to 
Austria. From 1809 to 1815, it formed part of the duchy of Warsaw. The congress of 
Vienna established it as a republic, with a small territory containing about 440,000 
inhabitants, under the protectorate of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. The territory bor- 
dered with that of each of these great powers. Internal dissensions between the nobles 
and the common people afforded a pretense for interference, and the sympathy shown, 
by the inhabitants of C. for the cause of Polish independence in 1830 and following 
years was made the ground of proceedings, which terminated in 1846 in the annexation 
of G. to the Austrian dominions, a measure alleged to be necessary for the security of 
the neighboring states, but against which Britain and France protested. C. now forms 
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CBAXG and TAIL, a term used to designate a peculiar hill conformation, in which a 
hold and precipitous front exists on one aspect of a hill, while the opposite is formed 
of a sloping declivity. Those who first observed this form of the surface, believed it 
was the effect of currents of water moving in the direction indicated by the 0. and T.; 
hut latterly there have been speculations calling in the aid of ice, though not excluding 
the presence of water also. Fine examples of this structure occur in and around Edin- 
burgh, where the western current has left the bold “ craig” facing the w., and the 
“ tail” sloping towards the e.; as, for example, the castle rock, precipitous and unap- 
proachable on every side except to the e., where it has protected the shale and sandstone 
beds from erosion. The direction and progress of the current can easily be traced; 
rushing against the hard basalt of the castle rock, it was turned aside, and continued its 
course eastward, hollowing out the Nor’ Loch on the one side and the Oowgate valley 
on the other, until the influence of the rock being lost, and aided by the resistance of the 
Cal ton hill and Salisbury craigs, the currents again met in the valley at Holyrood, 
when the “ tail ” entirely disappears. 

HR AIK, BmA.ii Maria MULOCK, b. 1826; an English authoress, chiefly of works of 
fiction; the daughter of a clergyman. In 1849, she published The Ogikies , her first 
novel, and rapidly afterwards, Olive; The Head of the Family; Alice Learmont; Agatha'* 
Husband; John Halifax, Gentleman (a wonderful success); A Life for a Life; Christian's 
Mistake; Two Marriages; A Noble Life; The Unkind Ward; Fair France; and a great 
number of short papers. In 1865, she married George Lillie Craik. Among her latest 
works are Sermons out of Church, and Life and Remains of John Martin, Schoolmaster 
mid Poet, * 

CRAIK, Georoe Lillie, was by birth a Scotchman. Born in Fifesliire in 1799, he 
Was educated for the church at St. Andrews university, *but, preferring a literary career, 
he went to London in 1824. His first work of importance was the Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties (1881), forming part of the series of publications issued by the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge. He also contributed largely to the 
Penny Cyclopaedia. In 1889, C. became editor of the Pictorial History of England, some 
of the most valuable chapters of which were -written by himself, and have since been 
enlarged and republished separately as independent works. Such are his Sketches 
of the History of Literature and Learning in England from the Norman Conquest to 
the Present Time (6 vols., 1844), and his History of British Commerce from the Earliest 
Times (8 vols., 1844); and in the same year, Bacon , his Writings and Philosophy. * In 
1849, C. was appointed to the chair of history and English literature in Queen’s col- 
lege, Belfast, a situation which he occupied till he died in 1866. 0. possessed an 

energetic mind, his thinking was clear, his style accurate, and he was conscientious 
in his statement of facts. Many of his slighter works contained suggestions in politics 
and social science which w r ere both valuable and original, some of which were after- 
wards appropriated by, or ascribed to, others. In the first class we may mention the 
idea of mutual citizenship; and in the second, that of the representation of minorities, 
which unquestionably originated with him. Between 1849 and 1852, appeared liis 
• in 1855,.- Ms Outlines of the History of the English Language, 

which has passed through various editions; and in 1857, his essays on * The English of 
Shakespeare, successive editions of which appeared in 1859, 1866, and 1867. 

CRAIK, James, 1731-1814; a native of Scotland, family physician to George Wash- 
ington. He accompanied Washington in the Eraddock expedition, and subsequently 
entered the medical service of the revolutionary army, being director of the hospital at 
Yorktown. After the war he settled near Mt. Vernon, and attended Washington until 
his (Washington’s) death. 

CRAIL, a royal and parliamentary borough and seaport in the “East Keuk” of Fife- 
shire, 2 m. s.w. of Fifeness, and 10 m. s.e, of St. Andrews. Pop. ’71, 1126. Along 
with St. Andrews, East and West Anstruther, Cupar, Kilrenny, and Pittenweem, it 
returns one member to parliament. C. was a town of some note in the middle ages, 
being then called Cary 11 In 847, there was a skirmish with the Danes here, and at 
Fifeness there are still the traces of what is believed to have been a Danish encampment. 
There are traces of an old castle, in which David I. occasionally resided; of a priory 
college, and other adjuncts of an ecclesiastical establishment. The established church, 
though it has undergone many alterations, is still substantially the ancient structure, 
and the square tower, with the broach (q.v.) which springs from it, are in their original 
condition, jmd very perfect in form. It was after a sermon preached in this church by 
Knox m 1559, that his hearers rushed in an infuriated mob to St. Andrews, and burnt 
the magnificent cathedral of the Episcopal metropolis. Archbishop Sharp was for some 
time minister of Grail. The harbor of 0., though small, is safe; but there is a much 
more commodious site for a harbor in what is called Roome bay, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, the desirableness of converting which into a harbor of refuge has often been 
Urged on government. Could this improvement be effected, it is believed that C. w 7 ould 
again become, as it was formerly, the great rendezvous for the herring-fishery. Even 
without this advantage, there has been a great revival in this branch of trade of late 
years, and fish is now cured to the value of £20,000 to £80, 000 annually in the \little 
fishing towns in this neighborhood. Being a retired spot, with many traces of ; the 
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bearings. The effect is greatest when the rod and ‘the crank-arm are at right angles, 
and it decreases gradually on both sides of that position, until at the top and bottom it 
is reduced to nothing. In order to carry the C. over these dead points, as they are called, 
a fly-wheel is fixed on the shaft; this receives. part of the force of the rod while at its 
best, acts as a reservoir, and by its stored- up momentum carries the shaft round when 
the rod is powerless. 

CRANMEE, Thomas, one of the chief reformers of the English church, and the 
first Protestant archbishop of Canterbury, was b. at Asl acton, in the co. of Notting- 
ham, on the 2d of July, 1489. He was descended from an old Norman family, which 
is said to have come into England with William the conqueror. In his 14th year, he 
went to Jesus college, Cambridge, of which he -was elected a fellow in 1510. He 
devoted himself diligently to the study of the learned languages, and also to the 
study of Scripture. His mind seems to have been early interested in the writings 
of Erasmus, Luther, and Lc Fevre, and especially in their interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. In his 23d year, he married, and so lost his fellowship; but bis wife dying 
about a year after marriage, he was restored to it by his college. In 1528, he took 
his degree of d.d., and w r as appointed lecturer on theology. In 1528, during the preva- 
lence of the sweating sickness in Cambridge, he retired with two pupils to Waltham 
abbey: and Henry VIII., in company with Gardiner and Fox, afterwards bishops 
of Winchester and Hereford, happening to be in the neighborhood, the event proved a 
turning-point in the life of Cranmer. The king was then seriously concerned about his 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon, and in conversation on the subject with Gardiner 
and Fox, C. suggested that the question should be “tried according to the word of 
God.” Fox having mentioned this suggestion to the king, Henry was greatly pleased, 
and “swore by the mother of God, that man hath the right sow by the ear.” From 
this time, Henry never lost sight of Cranmer. He was asked to reduce his suggestion 
to writing, and to have it submitted to the European universities. After this he w r as 
appointed archdeacon of Taunton, and one of the royal chaplains. He was also sent to 
Rome on a special embassy about the divorce, but met with little success. Subsequently, 
lie w- as dispatched to the emperor on the same errand, and while in Germany, lie mar- 
ried a second time, a niece of the German divine, Osiander. This took place in 1532; 
and shortly afterwards, on the death of archbishop Warham, he was recalled to fill the 
vacant see. Under his auspices, Henry’s divorce was speedily carried through, and 
C, married the king^ to Anne Boleyn, on the 2Sth May, 1533. In Anne’s subsequent 
disgrace, and again, in the affair of Anne of Cleves, the archbishop took a part not very 
creditable to him. His position was no doubt a difficult one; but his character was 
naturally pliable and timid, rather than resolved and consistent. The same spirit char- 
acterizes the measures of religious reform which w r ere promoted by him. On the. one 
hand, he joined actively with Henry in restricting the power of the pope, and in sup- 
pressing the monasteries; but, on the other hand, he w T as no less active in persecuting 
men like Frith, Forrest, and others, who, on matters of religious faith, were disposed 
to advance further than himself or the king. He did what he could, however, to resist 
the reactionary movement which took place in 1539, and winch is known by the institu- 
tion of the “ six articles.” He was also instrumental in promoting the translation and 
circulation of the Scriptures. On Henry VIII. ’s death, C. was appointed one of the 
regents of the kingdom, and along with Latimer and others, largely contributed to the 
advance of the Protestant cause during the reign of Edward. lie assisted in the com- 
pilation of the service-book and the articles of religion. The latter are said to have been 
chiefly composed by him. He was also the author of four of the homilies. 

On the accession of Mary, he was committed to the Tower, along with Latimer and 
Ridley. In Mar., 1554, they were removed to Oxford, and confined there in the com- 
mon prison, called the Bocardo. Latimer and Ridley bore their cruel fate with mag- 
nanimous courage; but the spirit and principles of C. temporarily gave waxy under the 
severity of his sufferings. He was induced, in the hope of saving his life, to sign no 
fewer than six recantations; but his enemies were determined to be satisfied by nothing 
short of his death. On the 21st Mar., 1556, he suffered martyrdom, as his fellow' -re- 
formers had done, opposite Baliol college. His courage returned at the end, and. he 
died protesting his repentance for his unworthy -weakness in changing liis faith, and 
showing an unexpected fortitude in the midst of the flames. 

CRATO00-ES, the name given in Ireland and in Scotland to the fortified islands in 
lakes which were in common use as dwelling-places and places of refuge among the 
Celtic inhabitants. The etymology of the word is uncertain, but it is believed to refer 
to the timber which wms employed either in the fortification of the island, or in the 
construction of the houses which w*ere placed upon it. 

The earliest notice of such lake-dwellings which has been observed, is in the pages 
of Herodotus (book v. chap. 1G). Writing of the Persian invasion of Thrace and Mace- 
donia under Darius—about 500 years before the Christian era, and less than 100 years 
before his own death— he relates how r the satrap Megabazus, wmrring against the 
Pamnians, led certain tribes of them captive into Asia, but failed to conquer those who 
inhabited lake Prasias. “ He sought, indeed,” says the historian, “to subdue the 
dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect bis purpose. Their manner of living is the 
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following. Platforms, supported upon tall piles, stand in the middle of the lake, which 
are approached from the land by a single narrow bridge. At the first, the piles which 
bear up the platforms were fixed in their places by the whole body of the citizens ; but 
since that time the custom which has prevailed about fixing them is this- They are 
brought from a hill called Orbelus, and every man drives in three for each wife that he 
marries. Now, the men have all many wives apiece, and this is the way in which they 
live. Each lias his own hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each 
has also a trapdoor giving access to the lake beneath; and their wont is to lie their baby- 
children by the foot with a string, to save them from rolling into the water. They feed 
their horses and their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to such a degree, 
that a man has only to open his trap-door, and to let down a basket by a rope into the 
water, and then to wait a very short time, when he draws it up quite full of them. 
The fish are of two kinds, which they call the paprax and the tilon.” The lake Prasias 
of the father of history seems to be the modern lake Takinos, on the Strymon or 
Kan. su, a river which, rising on the borders of Bulgaria, flows southward through 
Roumelia, and, after expanding its waters into a lake, falls into the an If of Contessa. 
The fish named by Herodotus have not been identified by naturalists; lake Takinos 
abounds in carp, tench, and eels. 

The island-dwellings of lake Prasias met with comparatively little attention until 
archaeologists, quite recently, found the remains of similar habitations in other parts of 
Europe, The first discovery was made in Ireland in 1889, by Mr. W. R. Wilde, one 
of the secretaries of the royal Irish academy. The small lake of Lagore, near Dun- 
shauglilin, in the county of Meath, having been drained, a circular mound which bad 
been an island in its waters, was observed to be thickly strewed with bones. As these 
were to be carted away for manure, it was found to be an artificial structure. Its cir- 
cumference, measuring 520 ft., was formed by upright piles of oak about 7 ft. long, 
mortised into oak planks laid flat upon the marl and sand at the bottom of the lake. 
The upright piles were tied together by cross-beams, and the space which they inclosed 
was divided into compartments by oak beams, some of which had grooves, so as to 
allow panels to be driven down between them. The compartments thus formed were 
filled with bones and black peaty earth. Portions of a second tier of upright piles were 
observed rising from the first tier. The bones were ascertained to be those of several 
varieties of oxen, of swine, deer, goats, sheep, dogs, foxes, horses, and asses. Along 
with them were found a vast number of weapons, ornaments, and utensils, fashioned 
of stone, bone, wood, bronze, and iron; such as swords, knives, spears, javelins, dag- 
gers, -whetstones, querns (or hand-mills), beads, pins, brooches, combs, horse-trappings, 
shears, chains, axes, pots, and bowls. On reference to the ancient annals, in which 
Ireland is so rich, it was seen that, in 84-8 A.D., a hostile Irish chief “plundered the 
island of loch Gabhor [as Lagore was then written}, and afterwards burned it, so that 
it was level with the ground;” and that again, in 98S A.D., “the island of loch 0 abhor 
was pulled down" by the piratical Norsemen. 

Mr. Wilde’s discovery at Lagore was followed by other discoveries of the same kind 
elsewhere in Ireland, so that in 185? the existence of about 50 0. had been ascertained; 
and every succeeding year had seen an increase of the number. They show several 
varieties of construction. The island at Lagore is a type of the purely artificial cran- 
nogc. But most frequently the crannoge was partly natural. An islet just level with 
the water, was raised artificially a foot or two above it. An islet too small to be a 
con habitation, or too easy of landing to be a place of defense, had its area arti- 

ficially enlarged, or its banks artificially strengthened, generally by piles or stockades, 
but, occasionally by heaps of stones. The space thus inclosed is generally a circle of 
from 60 to 80 ft. in diameter; but in some cases the inclosed spacers larger, and of an 
oval shape. The piles are generally of oak, mostly young trees, from 4 to 9 in. broad, 
Mill bearing marks of the hatchet; usually a single row has been considered enough, 
but there are instances of two, and even of three rows. It would seem that originally 
the piles had risen several feet above the water, and it has been supposed that, they 
were -interlaced with branches placed horizontally, so as. to form a screen or breastwork. 
The area within the stockade is sometimes wholly or partially covered with a layer of 
round logs, from 4 to 6 ft. long, having'stones, clay, or gravel above them. Fragments 
of oak-framing, with mortises and cheeks cut in them, have been found within the 
piles. In almost every instance, a few fiat stones, apparently serving as a hearth, have 
been observed near the middle of the inclosure; in several C\, two or three hearths have 
been met with. In some cases, a causeway leads from the island to the mainland; but 
in general the crannoge was to be reached only by boat, and scarcely any crannoge has 
been discovered without the remains of a primitive canoe, hollowed'out of the inink of 
an oak, being found beside it. In at least one crannoge, a pier or jetty projected from 
they si arid; it was a double row of piles and stretchers, running parallel to each other at 
a distance of about 8 ft., and supporting a platform of logs. 6n almost every crannoge 
one or two querns (q.v.) have been found, along with bones of oxen, deer, goats, arid 
swine, horns of cattle, deer, sheep, and goats, boars’ tusks, and sharpening stones*, 
fragments of pottery, and articles of stone, bone, horn, wood, glass, copper, bronze, 
brass, and iron, are of somewhat rarer occurrence. Many of the C. had been sub- 
merged by the gradual rise of the lakes in which they stood,' so that their existence only 
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became known as the great drainage- works of late years reduced tlie waters to tliair old 
level. „ , . ' 

In a section of the crannoge in Ardakillin lough, near Stokestown, m the county of 
Roscommon, the upper surface of the crannoge was formed of a layer of loose stones, 
surrounded by a wall, partly supported by piles. The stones rested on the natural day, 
peat, and boulders of the island, in digging through which strata of ashes, bones, and 
logs of timber were met with. The stockades were of oak; the oblique or slanting 
stockade is a girdle of sheet-piling which quite encircled the crannoge. 

Of one of two 0. in Drumaleague lough, in the county of Leitrim, the circle within 
the ring of stockades is 60 ft. in diameter; in some places there are two, and in others, 
three rows of stockades; and within this outer ring, there are groups of piles, some of 
them arranged apparently for some special purpose. The oblong space in the middle, 
marked A, Is covered by a rude platform of round logs, chiefly of alder, from 4 to 6 
ft. in length; it was probably the floor of the log-house, which was the chief or only 
dwelling-place on the islet. B shows where the hearth stood— a collection of stones, 
still retaining traces of fire; C marks a heap of stiff clay; D, the roct of a large tree 
nearly buried in the peat, the surface of the wood being beveled off with a hatchet, so 
as to form a sort of table, under which was found a heap of bones, apparently of deer 
and swine. 

The Irish annals, it has been seen, make mention of C. as early as the 9th c., and 
they figure in history down to the middle of the 17th century. The crannoge of 
lough Lynch, in Antrim, is shown as the birthplace of Oolkitto, a chief who figured in 
Montrose’s wars, and has found a place in one of Milton’s sonnets. . The crannoge of 
Rouglian lake, near Dungannon, was the last retreat of sir Phelim O’Neil in 1641. Two 
years later, there is record of an attempt to flood the crannoge of Loughinsholin, in the 
county of Londonderry, by turning a stream into the lake, and damming up its outlet. 
This attempt failed; but in 1645 the garrison were compelled by hunger to give the cran- 
noge to the flames, and make their escape. In 1567, an agent of the Englislfgovernment, 
who was asked what were the castles of the O’Neil, wrote in reply: “For castles, he 
trusteth no point thereunto for his safety, as appeareth by the razing of the strongest 
castles of all his countries; and that fortification that he only dependetli upon is in cer- 
tain fresh-water lochs in his country, which from the sea there comes neither ship nor 
boat to approach them; it is thought that there, in the said fortified islands, licth all his 
plate (which is much), and money, prisoners, and gages [i.e., hostages]; which islands 
have in wars heretofore been attempted, and now of late again by the lord-deputy there, 
sir Harry Sydney, which for want of means for safe conduct upon the water hath not 
prevailed. ” 

While archaeologists were still exploring the C. of Ireland, structures of a similar 
kind were discovered in the heart of the European continent. The winter of 1853-54 
was one of the driest that had been seen in Switzerland, and the lakes sank to a lower level 
than was ever known before. The inhabitants of the village of Meilen, on the lake of 
Zurich, took advantage of this unusual subsidence to reclaim a piece of land from the 
lake. As the work went on, a learned antiquary, Dr. Ferdinand Keller, discovered the 
remains of rows of deeply driven piles, and, imbedded in the mud around them, found 
heaps of rpimitive weapons, tools, and utensils, made of stone and bone. Closer exami- 
nation satisfied him that the piles had supported a platform; that on this platform huts 
had been raised; and that after being thus occupied, probably for centuries, 11 le structure 
liad been destroyed by fire. The discovery in the lake of Zurich of these Keltische 
pfahlbiiuien (Celtic pile-builclings), as Dr. Keller called them — habitations la east res (lake- 
dwellings), as other Swiss arelueol ogists have termed them— was followed almost imme- 
diately by the discovery of erections of the same kind in other lakes of Switzerland. 
No fewer than from 30 to 40 have been found in the upper and lower lakes of Constance; 
as many as 30 in the lake of Geneva; more than 20 in the lake of Neuchatel; 10 in the 
lake of Bienne; besides others in the deep peat-bogs which surround the hill of Cliamhlon, 
in the Vallee de I’Orhe, and in the lakes of Morat, Inkwyl near Soleure, Moosseedorf 
near Bern, Pfafiikon near Zurich, Wauwyl near Lucerne, and Nussbaumen in the can- 
ton of Tim rgau. The site chosen for these lake-dwellings w r as generally a sunny and 
sheltered bay, with a gently shelving bottom of mud or clay. The piles, from 4 to 10 in. 
in diameter, were rudely fashioned of whatever w T ood was at hand, oak, fir, ash, beech, 
birch, cherry, or apple. They were driven in a depth of not less than 6 or 7 ft. of 
water, at a distance of from 100 to 800 ft. from the shore. They were ranged generally 
from 1 to 2 ft. apart, in the form of a narrow parallelogram, having its longest side 
in, a line with the edge of the lake. At Wangen, on the lower lake of Constance, the 
piles, from 80,000 to 40,000 in number, extend about 700 paces in length, and about 120 
in breadth. At Merges, on the lake of Geneva, the piles stretch 1200 ft. in length by 
120 ft. in width, so that they would have supported a platform with an area of about 
18,000 ft., sufficiently capacious, according to the calculations of M. Frederic Troyon of 
Lausanne, to contain 816 lmts, with a population of 1264 persons. The huts, it would 
seem, were for the most part circular in shape, measuring from 10 to 15 ft. in diameter; 
they were of wattles, plastered with clay, masses of which hardened by fire, still bearing 
the marks of the wattles which it had received when wet and soft, have been recovered 
from the heels of the lakes. In at least one instance, the remains of a bridge or gang- 
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way, leading from the platform to the shore, have been, discovered. Many small boats, 
hollowed out of the trunks of trees, have been found; and one large vessel of the same 
kind,* 50 ft, long, and 8| ft. wide, has been observed at the bottom of the lake of Bienne. 

The lake-dwellings of Switzerland have obviously much more resemblance to those 
of lake Frasias, described by Herodotus, than to the C. of Ireland. But the Swiss at 
the same time can show examples of the Irish type. At Nidau Steinberg, in the lake of 
Bienne, there is an artificial mound of stones, resting on horizontal planks, and encircled 
by a row of upright piles. It is now submerged, but when— as the Swiss believe— the 
lake stood at a -lower 'level, it must have been an island. At Moringen, in the same lake, 
there is another pile-buildipg, inclosing a mound of stones which has an area of about 
half an acre. A canoe which had been used in its construction lies with its load of 
stones at the bottom of the lake. Structures still more nearly resembling the Irish C. 
have been found in the lakes of Inkwyi, Nussbaumen, and Wauwyl. 

History and tradition are alike silent as to the pile-buildings of the Swiss lakes. 
That they belong to a remote age, will readily be granted, even by those who may 
hesitate to accept “ the stone, bronze, and iron periods” on which the Swiss antiquary 
rests their claims to “pre -historic” antiquity; or who may question the grounds on 
which the Swiss naturalist assigns them to the loth c. before the Christian era. Of the 
remains found in them, many appear to be those of a rude people— such as spear-points, 
arrow-heads, axes, chisels, knives, and even small saws, of flint and stone ; arrow-heads, 
daggers, hammers, bodkins, needles, pins, rings, bracelets, necklaces, of bone or horn. 
Articles of. bronze, SQine of them richly ornamented, are at the same time of common 
occurrence; and swords and other objects of iron are met with in considerable numbers. 
Borne of the Swiss archaeologists seem at one time to have thought that the piles sur- 
rounded by stone and bone implements showed marks of greater age than the piles 
surrounded by bronze implements. It is now admitted, however, that both stone and 
bronze objects, and bronze and iron objects, are to be found in the same group of piles. 
It is to be remarked, too, that many of the objects of stone, bone, horn, bronze, and 
iron, are fashioned of the same shape, and for the same use, differing only in the sub- 
stance of which they are made. Whoever the dwellers on the pfaMbmiUm were, their 
remains show that they grew wheat and barley; that they ate the flesh of the ox, the 
goat, the sheep, and the pig; that among the beasts of the chase which they hunted 
down was the now extinct species of the aurochs (see Bison); that they had horses, clogs, 
and cats; that they had apples, pears, wild-plums, and wood-raspberries; that they 
baked pottery; that" their women plied the distaff and knitted; that they made hempen 
mats; and that they wove linen cloths. 

Hitherto, archaeologists knew of lake-dwellings as existing only in Ireland and 
Switzerland; but in 1857, Mr. Joseph Robertson read a paper to the society of Scottish 
antiquaries, proving that they were to be found in almost every province of Scotland. 
He not only ascertained the existence of about 50 examples, but was able to show from 
records that they were known in Scotland by the same name of 0. which they received 
in Ireland. The resemblance between the Scottish and Irish types seems, indeed, to be 
complete. Every variety of structure observed in the one country is to be found in the 
other, from the purely artificial island, framed of oak-beams, mortised together, to the 
natural island, artificially fortified or enlarged by girdles of oak-piles or ramparts of 
loose stones; from the island with a pier projecting from its side, to the island com- 
municating with the mainland by a causeway. If there be any difference between the 
C. of the two countries, it is that the number of C. constructed altogether of stones is 
greater in Scotland than in Ireland— a difference which is readily explained by the 
difference in the physical circumstances of the two countries. Among the more remark- 
able of the Scotch 0. is that in the loch of Forfar, which bears the name of St. Margaret, 
the queen of king Malcolm Canmore, who died in 1097. It is chiefly natural, but has 
been strengthened by piles and stones, and the care taken to preserve this artificial 
barrier is attested by a record of the year 1508. Another erannoge— that of Loehindorb, 
in Moray — was visited by king Edward I. of England in 1803, about which time it was 
fortified by a castle of such mark that in 1386, king Edward III. of England led an 
army to its relief through the mountain-passes of Athol and Badenoch. A third eran- 
noge— that of Loch Cannor, or Ivinord, in Aberdeenshire — appears in history in 1835, 
had king James IV. for its guest in 1506, and continued to be a place of strength until 
1648, when the estates of parliament ordered its fortifications to be destroyed. It 1ms 
an area of about an acre, and owes little or nothing to art beyond a rampart of stones 
and a row of piles. In the same lake there is another and much smaller erannoge, 
which is wholly artificial. Forty years after the dismantling of the erannoge of loch. 
Cannor, the erannoge of Loclian-Eileen, in Strathspey, is spoken of as “useful to the 
country in time of troubles or wars, for the people put' in tlieir goods and children here, 
and it is easily defended.” Canoes hollowed out of the trunks of oaks have been found 
as well beside the Scotch, as beside the Irish crannoges. Bronze vessels, apparently for 
kitchen purposes, are also of frequent occurrence, but do not seem to be of a very 
ancient type. Deer’s horns, boars’ tusks, and the bones of domestic animals, have been 
discovered; and in one instance a stone hammer, and in another what seem to be pieces 
for some such game as draughts or backgammon, have been dug up. 
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Since 1857, the existence of lake-dwellings has been discovered in Savoy, in upper 
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ported by piles* and wooden houses raised upon piles are common in Burmah and Siam* 
on the creeks and rivers of the strait of Malacca, and it is believed elsewhere in Asia. 
A bass-relief from the palace of Sennacherib, engraved in Mr. Layard’s Monuments of 
Nineveh, represents what seem to be artificial islands, formed, it would seem, by wattling 
together the tall reeds of the marshes on the lower part of the Euphrates. 

The C. of Ireland are described in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy , vols. i., 
v., vii. ; Mr, Wilde’s Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy; The At eh ecologi- 
cal Journal , vols. ill., vi. ; Sir. Oigby Wyatt’s Observations on the Early Habitations of the 
Irish (Loud. 1858):; The Ulster Journal of Archeology , No. 26; Proceedings of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, No. 27. The chief works on the lake-dwellings of Switzerland 
are Dr. Ferdinand Keller’s three papers on Pfahalbmiten , and Dr. L. Rutimeyer’s Un- 
tersuchung derffhi&rreste uus den Pfahlbauien, all published in the MiUheilimgen der 
Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, band ix., xii., xiiL; M. Frederic Troyon’s Habita- 
tions Lacustrm de la ; Suisse ' (Lausanne, 1857); his Ossemem et Antiqvitesdu Lac de 
Moomdorf, in the Bibliotheqm UniverseUe de Geneve, for May, 1857; his Retails of Discov- 
eries at the Lake Habitations of Switzerland, in the Ulster Journal of Arc ha ology, No. 29; 
MM. Alb. Jahn and J, Uhlmann’s Die Pfahlbau-AUerthumer ton Momedorf (Bern, 1857); 
and M. A. Morlot’s Etudes Geohgko-Avcheologiques en Danemark et en Suisse , in the 
Bulletin de la Societe Vaudoise des Sciences Naiurelles, t. vi. (Lausanne, 1860). The Scot* 
lish C. are described in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, voi. in. 
On the subject of pile-buildings’ generally, reference may be made to Mr. W. M. Wylie’s 
paper On Lake-dwellings of the Early Periods, in the Archcologm , vol. xxxviii. (£ond, 
1860), and to papers in the Gentleman', Magazine for December, I860, and .February, 
1861. 

CRANSTON, at. in Rhode Island, on the Providence, Hartford, and Fish kill rail- 
road; 4 m. s. of Providence; pop. >80. 5,942. The people are largely engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton and machinery. 

CRANWORTH, Robekt Monset Rolpe, Baron, 1790-1868; an English jurist, edu- 
cated at Cambridge and called to the bar in 1816. He was in parliament from 1882 to 
1889, and at the same time solicitor -general. In 1850 he was made vice-chancellor, and 
in 1865-66 again held the same office. 

CRAPE, a thin fabric made of raw silk, which has been tightly twisted, without 
removing the viscous matter with which it is covered when spun by the worm. It is 
simply woven as a thin gauze, then dressed with a thick solution of gum, which in dry- 
ingcausesthe threads partially to untwist, and thus gives a wrinkled and rough appear- 
ance to the fabric. It is usually dyed black, and used for mourning apparel/ 

CRAS-CROM, an ancient and rude instrument of agriculture in the Highlands, con- 
sisting, as its name in Gaelic imports, of a crooked slick shod with iron,"* with a small 
projecting bar to rest the foot upon. 

CRASHAW, RicnAitD, an English poet, whose devotional strains exhibit imagination 
of a high order, with great copiousness and beauty of language, was the son of a derg} r - 
man in the English church, and was b. in London, at w hat date is unknown . H e was 
educated at the Charter- house, and at Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship in 1687, 
He entered the church about 1641, it is said, and became an earnest and eloquent 
preacher; but in 1644 he was ejected from his fellowship by the parliament, for refusing 
to take the covenant. He went to France, adopted the Roman Catholic faith, and 
suffered great pecuniary distress, until, through Cowley’s influence, he was introduced 
to queen Henrietta Maria, who recommended "him to certain dignitaries of the church 
in Italy. He soon obtained a secretaryship to one of the cardinals at Rome, and was 
made a canon of the church of Loretto. In this office lie died about 1650. In 1634, 
C. published a volume of Latin poems, in which appeared the famous line, sometimes 
attributed to Dryden and others, relative to the miracle of the water being turned into 
wine. 

'* Nympha pudica Demn vidit et erubuit A 
41 The modest water aw its God and blushed.” 

In 1648 appeared his Steps do the Temple , the Delights of the Muses, and Carmen Deo Nos- 
tro, in which there is much fervid poetry. C. greatly resembles George Herbert in his 
cast of thought, and is not inferior to him in richness of fancy, though we find in him 
more exaggeration and conceit. 

CRASSRLA CEJS, a natural order of exogenous plants, some of them shrubby, and 
some herbaceous, all remarkable for their succulencv. About 800 species arc known, 
among which are house-leeks^ stone-crops, rose- root," etc. , They are widely distributed 
over the world, but South Africa particularly abounds in them. Most of them grow in 
dry places, and derive their nourishment from the air rather than from the soil, their 
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The productions ate chiefly agricultural. Co. 


railroad; 504 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 16,854. 
seat, Girard. 

CRAWFORD, a co. in Michigan on the upper waters of Au Sable river ; 620 sq.m. ; 
very little settled. Pop. ’80, 1159—9 colored. 

. ■■■CRAWFORD, a co. in s.e. Missouri, intersected by the Maramec river and the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad ; 600 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 10,774—128 colored. It has a diversi- 
fied surface, and is rich in minerals, of which the chief are copper, iron, and lead. Co. 
seat, Sleeleville. 


CRAWFORD, a co. in n. central Ohio, watered 



Eticyrus, 

CRAWFORD, a co. in n.w. Pennsylvania on the Ohio border, "watered by Ven- 
ango river, and intersected by the Beaver and Erie canal, the Oil Creek and Alle- 
ghany River railroad, the Atlantic and Great Western, and the Erie and Pittsburg rail- 
roads; 975 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 68,604. It is a good agricultural region, although lumber is 
still an important article of export. The chief productions are wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay, cheese, butter, wool, maple sugar, and hops. Co. seat, 
Meadville, 

CRAWFORD, a co. in s.w. Wisconsin, on the Mississippi river, bounded s. by the 
Wisconsin, and intersected byKickapoo river and the Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad; 
612 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 15,644. Surface partly prairie and partly hilly; productions agri- 
cultural. Co. seat, Prairie du Cliien. 

CRAWFORD, Nathaniel Macon, d.d , 1811-71; b. Ga. ; graduated at Franklin 
university. He studied law, and was admitted to tlie bar, but never practiced. In 1887, 
he was chosen professor of mathematics in Oglethorpe university; licensed to preach in 
1843, and ordained the next year, becoming pastor of a Baptist church. In 1847, he 
was chosen professor of biblical literature in Mercer university, and in 1854 he became 
president of that institution. In later years he filled chairs in the Western Baptist theo- 
logical seminary and the university of Mississippi, returning to the presidency of Mer- 
cer university in 1858. A year later he "was chosen president of the Bible revision asso- 
ciation. He published Christian Paradoxes . 

CRAWFORD, Samuel Wylie, b. Pa., 1829; appointed assistant surgeon in the 
federal army, 1851. In the war of the rebell ion he served as an officer on the union 
side, rising to brevet-maj.gen. He was one of the garrison of fort Sumter. In 1873, 
he retired from active service on account of wounds. 

CRAWFORD, Thomas, 1814—57 ; an American sculptor; b. New York. At the age 
of 22 he went to Rome and became a pupil of Thorwaldsen. The first work which 
brought him prominently into notice was his “-Orpheus entering Hades in Search ..of 
Eurydice,” finished 1839. This was followed by other poetical compositions, such as 
“Babes in the Wood,” “ Flora,” “ Hebe and Ganymede,” “Sappho,” “The Dancers,” 
and “ The Hunter.” Among his works are a bust of Josiali Quincy ; a statue of Wash- 
ington at Richmond, Va. ; of Beethoven, in the Boston music hall ; of Dr. Channing; of 
Henry Clay; and the colossal figure of “ Liberty ” (in armor) for the capitol at Wash- 
ington. For this building he also executed the pediment and bronze doors. During 
his later years he suffered - from tumor of the brain, which deprived him of sight, so 
that he was compelled to leave many works unfinished. 

CRAWFORD, William Harris, 1772-1834; b. Va., but removed with his family to j 
Georgia when a child. He was self-educated, and in 1798 was admitted to the bar. ' In 1 
1802, he was chosen a member of the state senate, in which body he presented a resolu- , 
tion, which was adopted by both houses of the legislature, requesting Mr. Jefferson to • 
permit his name to be used as a candidate for a third term of the presidency. In 1807, 
he was chosen to fill a vacancy in the United States senate. During the canvass, be 
fought two duels, killed one man, and was wounded in the next venture. He was 
re-elected to the senate in 1811, and in 1812 was chosen president pro tempore when 
George Clinton, the vice-president, was disabled by sickness. He at first opposed, but 
finally supported the war with England. In 1813, he was appointed minister to France, 
where he became one of La Fayette’s friends. 1815, he was made secretary of war, 
and the next year secretary of the treasury. Crawford thought himself entitled to 
succeed Monroe as president, and was nominated by a congressional caucus, which was 
then the regular way; but this caucus system had grown odious, and there were four 
other candidates against him, Calhoun, Adams, Jackson, and Clay. Calhoun was paci- 
fied with the vice-presidency, to which he was chosen by 182 out of 261 votes. There 
was no choice for president, the vote being: Jackson, 99; J. Q. Adams, 84; Crawford, 
41; Clay, 37. About the time of the election, Crawford was stricken with paralysis, a 
disease from which he never recovered. His condition rendered it impossible to con- 
sider him a candidate when the election came to be decided in the house of represents 
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tives, although even in such a condition he got four of the 24 votes. From this time 
Crawford was out of the political field. In his own state, he was made a judge, filling 
the office until liis death. 

CRAWFORD SVILLE, a city in Montgomery co., Indiana, 44 m. n.w. of Indianap- 
olis, reached. by several railroads; pop. ’70, 8,701. The city is in a fine agricultural 
region, and is the seat of Wabash college, a large educational institution under the care 
of the Presbyterians. 

GRAYER, Caspar de, a Flemish historical and portrait painter, was b. at Antwerp 
in 1582. He lived first at Brussels, and afterwards at Ghent, where he died in 1669. 
For the churches at Ghent he executed 21 altar-pieces. His works are to be found all 
through Flanders and Brabant. The galleries of Vienna and Munich also possess a 
few. Their main characteristics are vigor and boldness of design, and care and truth- 
fulness in execution. Rubens was a great admirer of Grayer.' 

CRAY'EISH, or Craw'fish (Astacus fiuviatilix), a crustacean of the order decapota (see 
Crab), sub-order macroura (i.e., long-tailed — characterized by the elongation of the 1 
abdomen, and its termination in a sort of fin composed of five pieces and expanded 
laterally); nearly allied to the lobster, from which, however, it differs in having the 
middle plate of the tail-fin transversely divided by a suture. It inhabits the rivers and 
streams of many parts of Europe, and is common in some of those of England, making 
burrows in clayey banks, and coming forth at night in search of food, which consists 
chiefly of mollusks, small fishes, larvse of aquatic insects, and animal substances of 
almost any kind. It is esteemed for the table, and is readily attracted by a bait of 
decaying flesh or animal garbage, which being inclosed in a net or in a bundle of twigs, 
numbers of C. may be captured at a time. “Other species of C. abound in some of the 
warmer parts of the world. 

CRAYQF (Fr. a pencil)., Though used in French, and occasionally in English, to 
designate pencils generally, including those made of iead, the word C. is more frequently 
applied, in England, to those small cylinders of charcoal, or of pipe-day or chalk 
colored with various pigments, which are used for drawing. Cohesiveness is given to 
the paste, of which the cylinders are formed by means of gum, wax, soap, etc. C. 
dra wings are often remarkable for the delicacy and softness with which objects are 
represented, but they are deficient in power. See Pencil, Chalk. 

GREAM, the butyraceous and richer portion of milk, which, being lighter, rises and 
settles on the surface. See Milk, The term C. is applied in a variety of ways, indica- 
tive of something superior in quality; as cold cream (q.v.), and cream of the t, alley, a fine 
kind of English gin. The French, iii referring to persons in the height of fashion, speak 
of la crime de Iw crime — the cream of cream. 

r CREAM of TARTAR exists naturally in grape juice, but being insoluble in alcohol, 
it is gradually deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar of the juice becomes con- 
verted into alcohol by fermentation. In the preparation" of C. of T., the argol is dis- 
solved in hot. water, to which charcoal or fine clay is added, to take up the coloring 
matter; by boiling and filtering, a clear colorless solution is obtained,, from which, on 
cooling, the C. of T. separates as crystals. Some of the crystals form at the bottom; 
others form a crust on the top, like cream, whence the name, cream of tartar. In chem- 
ical composition, it is the bitartrate of potash (KO, HO, T), and contains potash, water, 
and tartaric acid. It is readily soluble in hot water, though it takes 60 parts of cold 
water to dissolve one part of the cream of tartar. It has an acid taste, and gritty feel. 
When taken repeatedly in small doses of a scruple to a dram, it acts as a refrigerant 
and diuretic; in doses of one to two drams, it is useful as an aperient; and in larger 
doses of from two to three drams, it acts as a purging agent, accompanied by flatu- 
lence and griping. Imperial liquid, is prepared by dissolving about a dram of O. of T. 
in a pint of boiling water, and adding a little lemon-peel and sugar to flavor it; when 
an agreeable refrigerant drink is obtained, which is highly serviceable in allaying thirst 
in feverish cases. C. of T. whey is obtained by adding two drams of the salt to a 
pint of milk. 

CRE'ASOTE, or Ejie'asote, is an artificial organic substance, generally obtained from 
the products of the destructive distillation of wood. It is procured incidentally as one. 
of the constituents of wood-tar, from which it is separated by a tedious process. The 
principal supplies are obtained from Stockholm, Archangel, and America. In the pure 
condition, C. is a colorless oily liquid, with high refractive powers; but the commercial 
specimens are generally colored yellow Sr light brown. It boils at 398° F.; does not 
readily inflame; but when set fire to, burns with a smoky flame. It has a hot burning 
taste, and is very poisonous to plants and animals. It has a great power of coagulating 
albumen, and hence may be employed with advantage in toothache; a drop placed on 
the exposed nerve coagulates the albuminous tissue, "and destroys its vitality and sense 
©f pain. The most important property possessed by C., howmver, is its antiseptic or 
preserving power over vegetable and animal organs and structures. Thus, ordinary 
meat treated with only one-hundredth of its weight of C., and exposed to the air, does 
not putrefy, but becomes hard and dry, and assumes the taste and odor of smoked meat 
Again, timber treated with C. does not suffer from dry-rot or other disease; and thus 6., 
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in a crude form, is employed in the preservation* of wood (q.v.). The crude pyrolig- 
neous acid of commerce, which is often employed in the curing of hams, etc., owes 
part, at least, of its preserving powers to the presence of a trace of 0., which leaves 
its characteristic odor so well known as obtained from the burning of wood for the 
smoking of hams, etc. When used medicinally, C. acts externally by destroying the 
cuticle; internally, in small doses of a drop or two, it is serviceable in arresting obsti- 
nate vomiting; whilst in large doses it produces nausea and severe vomiting, and, in 
many cases, fatal results. 

CRE ATINE, or Kre'atine (Gt\ kreas, fiesli), was discovered in 1835 by Chevreul, 
but little was known about it till Liebig published his Researches on the Chemistry of 
Food, iu 1847. From his investigations, and those of subsequent chemists — amongst 
whom we may especially name the late Dr. William Gregory, of Edinburgh— the fol- 
lowing facts regarding its properties and occurrence have been established. 

C. forms transparent, glistening crystals, belonging to the clinorliombic system, and 
usually occurring in groups, the character of which is exactly similar to that of sugar 
of lead. Although usually grouped among the basic bodies, it is neutral in its reac- 
tion. It dissolves in 74.4 parts of cold water, and in boiling water in such quantity 
that the solution on cooling solidities into a mass of delicate needles. These crys- 
tals contain two .atoms of water and one atom of anhydrous C., whose composition, 
according to Liebig, is represented by the formula C s HoN ; ,0 4 . There is no direct 
chemical test for the detection of C., and the methods which have been employed to 
obtain it are too complicated for insertion in this article. 

0. is constantly present in the juice both of voluntary and involuntary muscles. 
The quantity differs in the flesh of different kinds of animals, and even in different 
muscles of the same animal, hut is always very small; and lean animals yield relatively 
more than fat ones. According to Liebig, the flesh of hens yields the largest amount, 
viz., 0.32 per cent, the average quantity from horse or ox flesh being 0.07 per cent. 
Gregory determined its amount in the flesh of various mammals, birds, and Ashes; and 
Sclilossberger found 0.067 per cent in human flesh. It lias likewise been detected in 
very small quantity in tlie blood of oxen, also in the liquor amnii of women who have 
died in advanced pregnancy, and it can usually be obtained from the urine, although 
it is doubtful whether it is a normal constituent of that fluid. It does not exist in 
the liver or kidneys, but has been found among the soluble constituents of the brain. 

Although the view has been advocated that, from its occurrence iu flesh, and from 
its large amount of nitrogen (32.06 per cent), it must be an important nutritive agent, 
there are most decisive reasons for opposing this opinion, and for ranking it among the 
products of excretion; for, in the first place, if it could he employed with further 
advantage in the organism, it (or its near ally, creatinine) would not be allowed to escape 
by the kidneys; secondly, the readiness with which it may be converted into unques- 
tionable products of excretion (as, for instance, into urea, by the action of heat and 
baryta water), proves its approximation more nearly to these substances, than to such 
bodies as albumen or fibrin; and thirdly, there is no instance of a tissue-forming food 
occurring in a crystalline form. 

CREATININE is closely allied in its chemical and physiological relations to creating. 
Liebig found that, when heated with a strong mineral acid, a solution of creatine no 
longer yields crystals of that substance, but a new body of totally different chemical 
properties, to which he gave the name of creatinine. Its chemical composition is rep- 
resented by the formula CJIoNsCL, and on comparing this formula with that for crea- 
tine, we see that the conversion of the latter into the former, by the action of mineral 
acids, depends upon the separation of the elements of water. Liebig shortly after- 
wards detected 0. as a constituent of the muscular juice. In the latter fluid, it occurs 
in less quantity than creatine; while in the urine, where it is also found, it is the more 
abundant of the two. Traces of it have also been found in the blood and in the liquor 
amnii. 

0. crystallizes in oblique rhombic prisms, is a most decided alkaloid, reacting strongly 
on vegetable colors, and having almost as caustic a taste as ammonia; it further differs 
from creatine in its far greater solubility in water, alcohol, and ether. There can be 
little doubt that C. takes its origin from creatine. 

CREATIONISM, a term recently applied to that theory of the origin of man which, 
is thought to be opposed to evolutionism (see Antheopology, Evolution). C., how- 
ever, has for centuries been used to indicate a theory as to the origin of the soul. The 
question in theology has been, whether the soul of each man is immediately created by 
God, or is generated by the parents as really as is the body. The former theory is called 
creationism; the latter, tradnciwimm. The following arguments are advanced by tradu- 
cianists: 1. The Scripture declaration that “ Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after 
his image.” Concerning this son, they affirm that, as he consisted of body and soul, 
these must both have been in the image and likeness of his father, and both must 
have been derived, mediately, from him. 2. The advocates of tills theory affirm 
'that it is necessary in order to account for the transmission of a sinful nature from 
' Adam to his posterity. 4 Community of essence, they say, produces community in sin. 
If mankind were not in Adam as to essence, they did not sin in him, and do not derive • 
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their corrupt nature from him; hut if they were in him as to essence, then his sin was 
their sin. 3. Borne urge also that the incarnation of Christ involves the truth of the 
traducian theory. He was born of a woman. Unless both his human soul and his 
body were derived, mediately, from his virgin mother, he cannot truly he of the same 
race with mankind. 4. Another argument is drawn from the transmission from one, 
generation to another of ethnical, national, family, and parental peculiarities of mind, 
temper, and disposition, as well as of physical constitution. On the other hand, in 
behalf of C —the theory that every human soul is created by the immediate agency of 
God — the following arguments are maintained; 1. That it is in accordance with the 
general teaching of Scripture. In the account of the creation of man, there is, they 
say, a marked distinction between the origin of the body and of the soul The one is, 
mediately, from the earth; the other, immediately, from God; and tins distinction is 
continued through the Bible. The body and soul are not only represented as different 
substances, but also as having a different origin; “The dust shall return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” God is called “the God of 
the spirits of all flesh,” and “the Father of spirits.” 2. C., it is said, is more consistent 
with the nature of the soul which, being immaterial and spiritual, must be indivisible. 
The traducian theory, on the contrary, implies that the essence of the soul is capable 
of division. Some of its advocates, indeed, deny that there is any division ; but the 
great majority of them admit that the derivation of one soul from another requires a 
division of essence. 8. The ad vocates of C. think they have an argument for it m the 
very teaching of Scripture concerning the person of Christ to which then* opponents 
resort. He assumed our nature by taking to himself a true body and a rational soul. 
He was born of a woman ; in Ins human nature, he was the son of David, and was 
descended, from the fathers. As such, the advocates of both theories admit, he was 
without sin. But if, as traducian ism affirms, mankind derive a sinful nature from 
Adam because of their community of essence with him, then C. replies that the human 
nature of Christ, sharing the same community of essence, must also have shared in the 
sinfulness. While these two theories are generally arrayed in opposition, as*if one or 
the other must be true, it is conceivable that there is a truth in both. Many theologians 
do not affirm either; but, regarding the mode of the soul’s coming into being as a part 
of the mystery which envelops the whole subject of the existence, maintenance, and 
transmission of life, are content to say with Augustine, “When I wrote my former book 
I did not know how the soul derives its being, and I do not know now.” See Teadu- 
ciaxis.m, ante . 

CBEBILLOX, Claude Prosper Jolyot de, the younger, son of the dramatist, was 
b. in Paris, Feb. 14, 1707. In an age of licentious manners, lie acquired popularity by a 
series of romances, remarkable chiefly for their violation of decency, the principal of 
which are Le.BopJut; Le llasard du Coin du Feu; Les Egaremen ts da “Comr et de V Esprit. 
His own moral character is described as correct, but his writings undoubtedly served to 
extend the influence of the immoralities which he described. C. died in Haris, April 
12,1777. , ; ' ■ ' ; 

CEEBILL03ST, Prosper Jolyot de, a French dramatist, was b. at Dijon, in 1674. He 
was sent to Paris to study law, but ended by devoting himself wholly to poetical pursuits. 
His first piece, La Mori des Enf ants de Brutus, was rejected by the actors; but the succeed- 
ing dramas of Idomenee ( 1705) and Atree (1707) were successful. Iihadmmstc (1711), a 
tragedy of the dismal kind, was reckoned C.’s masterpiece, and established his reputa- 
tion. After producing some other pieces, C. fell into pecuniary difficulties and neglect, 
and for more than twenty years produced nothing. His talents were then called again 
into requisition by Mine, de Pompadour, who wished to humble Voltaire. He received 
from the king a pension of 1000 francs, and completed the tragedy of Catilina , for which 
the king himself supplied all the properties. When 81 years old, 0. wrote his tragedy, 
The Triumvirate, and, still later, commenced but did not finish, another called Cleomede. 
He died June 17, 1762, and Louis XV. erected a monument to his memory. C, in 
general, displays little skill in the conduct of his plots; the monologues of the speakers 
are too numerous and too long; but in the opinion of his countrymen he is surpassed, 
in the “grandeur of his sentiments,” only by the author of the Cid and Horace, The 
best edition of C.’s works is that published by Didot (2 vols., Paris, 1818). 

CEECY, or Cressy, a small t. of France, in the department of Somme, situated 
on the Maye, about 12 m. n. of Abbeville. C. is chiefly celebrated on account of the 
brilliant victory obtained here, 26th Aug., 1346. by Edward III., with 40,000 English 
soldiers, over a French army amounting", according to Froissart, to 100,000 men, under 
the command of the count of Alencon. In this great battle, one of the most honorable 
to English prowess recorded in history, the flower of French chivalry was slain, as web 
as the kings of Bohemia and Majorca, who were fighting on the side of France. 
Altogether, about 30,000 of the French army bit the dust. In this battle the black 
prince, who greatly distinguished himself, gained his spurs; and the crest of the slain 
Bohemian king, composed "of three ostrich feathers, with the motto, Ich Bien , “I serve,” 
was adopted by him m memory of the victory, and still continues to be borne by the % 
prince of Wales. C. is an ancient place, but ‘ its population in 1872 amounted to only 
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CREDENCE, a small table beside the altar or communion-table, on wliieli the bread 
and wine are laid before being consecrated. In the Greek church this is called the tvapeza 
proikem. Archbishop Laud was a great stickler for the C., and pleaded the authority 
of bishop Andrews and other bishops for its use. There are credences in various Angli- 
can churches; among others, in the Collegiate and St. John’s churches, Manchester; and 
in the parish church at Ludlow, where they have been in use from time immemorial. 
Sometimes the place of the 0. was supplied by a mere shelf across the fenestella (q.v.). 
The term was also used for a buffet, or sideboard, at which the meats were tasted in 
early times before being presented to the guests, as a precaution against poison. Hence 
the origiiyof the word, which is derived from the Ital. credemare, to taste meats and 
drinks before they were offered to another, an ancient court practice, which was per- 
formed by the cup-bearers and carvers, who ... ' this reason were called in QoA\*credm^ 
eer. The getting up of credences or side-altars is one of those restitutions of old usages 
which has maked the Puseyite movement in England. See Pusey. 

CBEDENTIALS, papers or letters given to an ambassador or other public minister, 
to a foreign court, in order to enable him to claim the confidence of the court to which 
he is sent. 

CREDIT, in political economy, is one of many terms used in that science, of which it 
is said that we yet possess no scientific definition. This is the less to be regretted, as 
the practical meaning of the word is thoroughly known, so as to enable every one to 
understand what is meant, when economists speak of the extent to which C. is safe or 
proper, unsafe or improper, in this or that class of cases. We have come, perhaps, 
thus far towards an exact scientific notion of the nature of C., that While it serves the 
purpose of capital, it can only do so while there is capital ready to come and take its 
place if necessary. Credits which are not in this position — though they may happen to 
serve their turn, as a ship may sail some distance unwrecked without a steersman — dof 
not accomplish the purpose oi capital. The real power of C., properly resting on capi- 
tal, is that it enables that capital to be devoted to more than one purpose. A bank is a 
great emporium of C. ; that is to say, it consists of a certain amount of capital, which 
can be operated on by a whole community — not all at one time, hut by individuals as 
occasion requires. Thus, a comparatively small stock of money can be made to do duty 
for carrying on numerous transactions. But it is indispensable for insuring a safe sys- 
tem of 0. that money must be instantly available when wanted; and this principle 
applies not alone to banking, but to every species of transaction in which postponed 
payment is concerned. Unfortunately, this principle is too often set aside, and 0. is 
grossly abused. The facts brought out in great bankruptcies generally teach the moral, 
that men who have every element of human well-being in their power, ruin themselves- 
both in purse and fortune, by trying to make £30, 000 do the work of £100,000. In 
many bankruptcies, too, there is a curious illustration of the power of C. as a represent- 
ative of capital, in enabling men to keep up for a considerable time the appearance oi 
being wealthy traders, though they never had a farthing they could honestly call then 
own. In the few instances where such projects succeed, there is the kind of applause 
which is given to the successful winner iri any game of chance; and it is naturally 
felt that if the successful are applauded, it is hard to condemn the unsuccessful; so 
that there is perhaps a dangerous leniency in public opinion towards speculators oo 
credit. 

In a modified shape, C. is a thing wdiieh, to all apppearance, can never be abolished 
There is scarcely a human being in a civilized country, who does not transact a piece oi 
credit business almost every day of his life. The workman hired by the week, and paid 
at its end, gives his employer 0. from Monday morning to Saturday evening. The same 
workman, when getting a coat made for himself, even although he engaged to pay ready 
money on delivery, gets C. from the tailor during the making. It is necessary to com 
sider these things, because a course of O. is often so hurtful to people of the working- 
classes, by fastening ruinous obligations on them, that some people have proposed to 
abolish all 0. where they are concerned, by rendering them free from all legal procedure 
for the recovery of debts. The answer to this is, that although it is practicable to 
relieve any class from obligations, and 'their legal enforcement., it is impossible in a 
trading country to suppress debt and cre dit. It is practicable, however, so far to 
modify the legal remedies against debtors of the poorer class, that there may not be, as 
there too often is, a temptation to traders to transact a special business, in holding out 
temptations to \vorking -people to purchase on credit. 

. . CREDIT, Cash. See Cash Account. 

CREDIT, Letter of. This is the term applied to accounts, usually in the form of a 
letter , addressed by' one party to another, w ! hereby the former requests the latter to pay 
a sum therein specified to the bearer of the letter, or some other third party named in 
it,, and authorizes him to reimburse himself for such payment, .either by debiting it in 
account between the parties, or by drawing on the first party for the amount. This 
arrangement may take place between merchants or others, but in general it occurs 
between bankers residing in different places — as, for example, between a banker in Edin- 
burgh and Ms correspondent in London; and it is designed for enabling a party who 
has money lodged at either place, to obtain the use of ft at the other, without the risk 
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or trouble of actually carrying it between the two cities. For this convenience a o m „u 
charge is made by the hank issuing the letter, termed the esclumge ^or commit 
Sometimes the letter is addressed to all or several of the correspondents of the wV 
issuing it m which case it is termed a circular credit; and any of them may pay the sum 
mentioned, or sums to account as desired, taking the holder’s receipt or his draft on 

® iichauge ; and the sums so paid are indorsed on the letter, to show how for 
the credit has been used. It the party holding a circular letter can he properly introduced^ 
even at a place where the granter has no correspondent, little difficulty will be exneri 
eneed m obtaining money upon it; and the practice is to reimburS miy onh whr, P tS 
given the money, if witlun the amount of the credit. It will thus appear that The wt! 
tem is produetive of much convenience to all parties who have occasion to travel L 
tiansaet business away from home, especially in foreign countries where it mio-ht h* 

,h *' r ” y ’ “ Ce!, ‘ “ »~f« “ mom 

respondents, or indeed any one. else, may cash to the holder, on V s ‘ 'indoSn “ hm 
must take his -risk of. its being questioned. For this kind of "credit nJ 
receiver at once reimburses the granter; whereas for the ordinary letter of C iw» Jv,^ 8 
reimbursed when the drafts under it are advised to him, the r wnOnuin , 
the interval to laisc interest on his money dcoosited for envf'rincr it mn/i ^ & 

^S^e^SSSdZcr 6 by the ^ govcrSnent, 

CBEDIT M0BX1IEB. See Mobilier. 

congress were privately owners of the stock iiiSTv st . n ‘^°, rs . an< ^ members of 

d pt & 

men absolutely free from oifense. applied so promiscuously as to involve some 

tributary of the of ^ id ^ e of Devonshire, on the Greedy, a 

hills Pnn ’ 7 i a ooo 17 '^' 01 -^ X( -ter. It lies in a narrow vale between two sIpao 

and was archbishop of Mainz 0 th/fl t ^ V 0Un . de £ tlie monastery of Fulda, 
the sees of Devon and ^niwan^vCT^unhedTand placed at^xeter 1111 Tim Jy f w i le “ 
in!m^namt y W00lens aild serges ’ but nOW sboes - G ’ wl! mu^injure^bytes 


See Debtor, Bankrupt. 

), a part of the service of the mass, beginning with the words 
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CBE'DO (Fat. 

Credo in unum Deum. 

$2wi jus 
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receive a'niore^Se 0 ! Mtelfwiiiaf e^eeveei ^etUM^T’ C °^ !d not fail 1,1 

sterra««a^ 

succession before us, and mark the clinmx of ??,? 1 ® great creeds ’ as they rise in 
church, are nothing else than the varying expressfons^of epochs . in the 

and reason, m their efforts more comt>le?elv to^ifre 01 tbe {' ,m f tian consciousness 
originally simple elements of truth as the v are SenrHo^ c S mprebend ' and express the 
creeds would be nothing else than the xfii<]vof-'th° d Ip & 9 n P ture - Tlie study of the 
opment — in its reflex settlements af er the treat historical devel 

their course. § leat a S ltatl0Ils Christian thought had run 


plexity, m elaborate analysis and inventiveness of doctrinxf h * f endom S row m com 
one another. This first are comparative] v brief fLc?.! ? al - Statenlent ’ as tlle y suceeed 
. tire prolix and largely didactic. P From the -inostW o?,if o se ,? se !md form ; tlle last 
of Trent, or the chapters of the WeXinstefcoi t f°- 10 decrecs of Ule council 

during which the Christian conscious pqq w*™*' essio i l °* faith, there is a wide change, 
opiniouati veiiess. consciousness has grown from a childlike faith to a critical 

exists, unless we gi\m'tlie precedence To^the^mitismiiW* f01 ? of CIlristian creed that 
thew’s gospel, out ’of which many nnl" t , bi lp, ““ ?' formula at the close of St. Mat- 
ure in the early church differin'^ forms of this 1 o?™ i??™ ' ° ed , to , , llave grown - There 
and repeated in the service of the°church nf T?turS i™ creed: tiiat wl nch is received 
church; and in several of i s dauses ns ^ ^i ’ liaa come to us through the Latin 

again, “ The com.rumion of sLnls. Ms^ mSed o w’ bean *f“° bel K’ and 

later notions. A great variety of onininn? i VC i i een mtei Polated according to 
The Roman Catholic church has not only attributed htJwh* t0 th ? 1 0ri ?? n of 1 this creed * 
fesses to settle, on the authority of Tsmmio s ™ the apostles directly, but pro- 

respectively contributed by the several nnostleq- - Si r ^ £ u § us . tln & the clauses 
omnipotentem. Joannes dixit, SorX cmii et X1 f C ^ do j? P™ 111 Patrenl 
earliest account of its origin we have from RiSnus f , ? tnl , obus dmt >” «*>• The 
aiist of the 4th century. Hte statement is 1 1 , , t n!f.’ v,t il,f , compiler and tradition- 
preacli the truth to different nations nnreed unon*? 0 ® 1 ! 08 ’ Wb ? D abo ? t to separate to 
should express the sum of thei? ^commfn t lK ot s ? und T ords ” 

Ruflnus is no historical authority It is not t0 tbls testlm °ny; 

the age of the apostles some formula of tehef “ P sted “ The'^™ J f oven in 

when he repeats a creed not much uni it f ! * 1 Pol y car P, the disciple of St. John, 

the creeds administered to the candidates for baptism in Uie^d and^Md^ilri^Ti 1 ^ 

therefore tIie ^credence of the universal Christian church. * Since the reformation 
n wfi wi “ haS boun tle us «gc to exhibit the apostles’ cJdkndW^mmS^ 
m legible characters on boards near the communion-table in churches in oiAct fh«? 

hooks Sht bC 80011 and repoated by tlle common people, who were unprovided with 

. bicene, or rather the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed is the next arent pxm-eo. 
eo°n n flfM d °?-7 a “i'f that we meet in the W®to,y of the church It sprang S 
^ w . llIC 1 i> ad even in the 2d c„ as to the dignity and eha racfei of Christ 
Fiom the beginning, Ebionitism had looked upon Christ as merely a Jewish teacher of 

th "o‘e° ( ff ,1c o°d c™tnrv d 0^ taUgbt s " ch a doctr'inVin Rome toward! 

Christ With God d ibsnlntpl; ° U 16 COntraiy ’ f au ^ ht a doctrine which identified 

hi n lll ii 1 absolutely m such a manner as to destroy all distinction of nersmid 

to the ,m?tv Of r , Monarc i llanis " 1 , as it was called, which held rigorously and fomTally 

° f b ° th d ° CtrineS ’ ° PP ° Site as were ^ 

mofHflM C f?nno OVC p ; 7 i tllu / Q egun in the 3d - perpetuated itself in the 3d c., under various 
n?r lt to 1 *-? i P , au l of Samosat a earned out the Unitarian tendency wiiicli reduced 
” ' 6 „ ‘IT 1 - f a m , erc r ? lan; Sabellius carried out the sa ™® tendency lf tlie opno 

Pofi! 0 ? 1 ?!’ T hl x cl1 ma de Christ not merely divine, of the same substance witlffifp 
t icr, but looked upon him as merely a manifestation of the Father, without any dis- 


tinct personality. Sabellianism recognized a Trinity of manifestations, but not a Trin- 
ity of essences. God was one and albcompreliending, and the Son and the Spirit were 
merely names or expressions for the different modes in which he reveals himseif. Sahel- 
lius flourished about the middle of the 8d c., and Paul of Sarnosata somewhat later, 
Arius, who was a presbyter of Alexandria, grew up in the midst of these heretical influ- 
ences, and soon distinguished himself in the Alexandrian church for his advocacy of the 
doctrine that Christ, although in a true sense divine, or the Son of God, was yet not the 
very God. He denied that he was “ of the substance of God,” or “ without beginning;” 
he was only the highest of created beings, in a sense divine, but not the same in sub- 
stance with the Father, nor equal with him in power and glory. Athanasius came for- 
ward as the opponent of Arius, and the contest between them raged keen and wide 
throughout the church. 

The council of Niceea was summoned in 325 by Constantine, with the view of set- 
tling this controversy; and the Nieene creed was the result There were these three 
parties in the council-— the Athanasius, or extreme orthodox party; the Eusehinns, 
or middle party ; and the Arians, or heretical party. The heretics were few in num- 
ber, and possessed but little influence; but the Eusebians were a strong party, and 
for sometime resisted certain expressions of the orthodox or Atlianasians, which seemed 
to them extreme and unwarranted; but at length the Homoousians, as they were called, 
carried the day; and Christ was declared not merely to be of like substance (homo- 
ioums), but of the same substance ( homdousm ) with the Father. At the later council of 
Constantinople, the additional tenet of the divinity of the Spirit was added, and the 
creed completed in the form in which it is familiar to the English reader in the commu- 
nion service in the book of common prayer. In it we confess, as has been said, to the 
holy and undivided Trinity, and distinctly own the divinity of each person. We com- 
memorate tiie creation of the world by “God the Father Almighty;” we acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be our “ Lord ;” to have been “ begotten” from all eternity; to be “of 
one substance with the Father,” and with him Creator of all things; that “ for our sal- 
vation he came down from heaven, was made man, and suffered and died for us.” We 
commemorate liis resurrection, ascension, and sitting at God’s right hand; express our 
expectation of his second coming; and declare that “ his kingdom shall have no end.” 
We confess to God that he, hath appointed baptism for the remission of sins, and 
given us leave “ to look for the resurrection of the dead ” and “ the life of the world to 
come.” 

The next remarkable monument of doctrinal truth in the church is what is called the 
Athanmian creed, a product of the 5th c., much later than Athanasius himself, but rep- 
resenting, with great formal minuteness and fidelity, his doctrine ’of the Trinity, as 
apprehended and elaborated by the western church. See Athanasian Creed. 

The Apostles 5 , the Nieene, the Athanasian, may be said to form the great Catholic 
creeds of the church. After the time of the last-mentioned formula, there is no general 
symbol of faith that claims our attention till the period of the reformation. Theology 
continued to be cultivated during the middle ages, and especially during the 12th and 
13th centuries, with great assiduity. Scholasticism is nothing else than "the vast expres- 
sion of the intellectual labor bestowed upon this subject during these ages, when scarcely 
any other subject can be said to have engaged men’s minds. It was characteristic of 
scholasticism, however, to work mainly upon the doctrinal data already adopted and 
authorized by. the church, developing these data in endless sentences and commentaries. 
There was, withal, no real freedom of inquiry, nor life of speculation. But as soon as 
the eye of free criticism and argument was turned upon Scripture with the reformation, 
new creeds and confessions began to spring up. On the one hand, Protestantism had 
to defend its position and its scriptural authority by appeal to its system of belief; and, 
on the other hand, the church of Rome, after many delays, gave forth at the council of 
Trent (1545 to 1563), a more extended and detailed statement of its doctrine than was to 
be found in any previous creed. The decrees of Trent are the fixed authoritative symbol 
or confession of faith of the church of Rome. 

Of the Protestant churches, the most notable confessions of faith are the Lutheran; 
the continental Cal vinistic or Reformed ; the Anglican, or 39 articles of the church of 
England; and the Puritan, or Westminister confession of faith. 

The Lutherans call their standard books of faith and discipline, Libn Symbolici 
Ecclesm Emngdim; and reckon among them, besides the three catholic creeds, the 
Augsburg eoufession (q.v.), the Apology for that confession by Melancthon, the articles 
of Bmalkald drawn up by Luther, Luther’s catechisms; and in some churches, the for- 
mula of Concord, or the book of Torgau. 

Of the continental Calvinist ic or Reformed churches, there are numerous confessions, 
the principal of which are— 1. The Helvetic confessions— that of Basel, 1530, and Bul- 
linger, Exposiiio Simplex , 1566 ; 2, The Tetrapolitan confession, 1531 ; 3. The Gallic con- 
fession, 1559; 4. The Palatine or Heidelberg confession, 1575-5. The Belgic confession. 

The thirty-nine articles of the church of England have been already described. See, 
Articles. They were originally 42, and are supposed to have been chiefly composed 
by Oranmer. In 1571, they were revised and approved by convocation and parliament. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith was the product of the great Puritan agitation 


Creeks. 

the 17th century. As soon ^ t 

consider the question of the reforma«oh°ofreli™? lt T?v^ e ? ** 1 , 64 ?’ itset itse]f to 
tiou directed against the existing government nHi f'^i 11 c ? !r i®£ resolution after resolu- 
on the 23d of Nov., 1041, it pasleSSimml ,1 6 Cburch oi Eu S land ; and at length 
“ in order tlie better to eflecmXto^a&rH 008 ?^’ “ which U proposed that, 
synod of grave, pious, learned and iudieions dh? 6 C1U i ICll ’, t lere sll0uld he a general 
necessary for the peace and good govemn ent ^ of 3 ’ P° ? h ,? uld consider all things 
sprang the Westminster assembly, filtliouS! the mri ™ ‘"f 0 ' 1 - v Ut of ,Lis Proposal 
nioning the assembly was not issnod ... L . pa lh ,- 1In entary ordinance actually sum- 


**-vw‘vuiig to ims ordinance, the ■asscmhiv « • *'”v x&, iu^±o. 

10 lords and 20 commoners as lay assessors Wt ° 121 daymen, assisted by 
ever, never took their seat in the assemblv TheluL^® 8 ® app01nted members, how- 
so by a counter ordinance of the kin" 7 ' 11 L bl bop!i were prevented from doing 

Calamy.-Gataker, and 

from Scotland, of the Presb B^oid- the Commissioned 
. pendent party; and Lightfoot and Cole iLnwh^fol' ’ 5“« ? -S rro ^ hs > of lile Me- 
byterians greatly predominated -mri W ili ^ C ( ' eu ’ °* the Erastians. The Pres- 
et' Calvinistic Presbyterianism. ’ It be<>’an its bear tllrou S'h out the stamp 

ihe 22d Fed)., 1649, having lasted upwSwls of five “ -V autumn of 1643, and sat till 

it had, met 1163 times. ° PWalds ot bve y™™ and a half. During this period 

«4“ z%So“,i; bo TSS,£ fisati"* «»»,* tm. worai,ip 

existence (1646), and laid before p mSt S i If ** ,hird >'f ar of ita 
general assembly of the church of Seothnd in w !,!' - . Il was approved by tlie 

establishment of Presbyterianism after the revolution d S m 1690 ’ oa “*« renewed 

of the most eiaboiite td of ‘ them all^^It^extends^to ?Q ea f 1 Pro t testa , nt ® reeds - so it is one 
bcnptwre , and ending with The Last Judqmmt Of if, ^ be ^“ning with Holy 
be distinctly doctrinal — the first 19 and the te2 .fe 31 *»* be said t0 
jects as Christian Liberty, Meliaious Wo^fthon />„*% h ^he otheis concern such sub- 
the Church , the Sacraments, Synods and Gomicilr Magistrate, 

is that of the later and formal Cahdn km wW.h 1 to , ne , of the doctrinal chapters 
English Puritans. The ecclesiastical spirit- P, C \ bpr x? d from Holland among the 
declared to he ■ ■ Lord ol theCsckime ’ ’ vet ^h e . kmhfk^' tena ?' “ ® od a,0 “ e ” * 
to the light of nature, or to the known prfndnles <rf Obrien?/ ° pi . ni01 ! s contrary 
tune declared to he matter of censure bv the church „„a ’’ \ s at the same 
civil magistrate. In composition, the confession i f pun,sbm ent hy the 
maryof theological truth, Ihowing great logfcnl “kill in ^tlm dcdncti 00 " 1 ^' 6116 ^^ 6 sum ' 
trines from certain main principles The third’ 'chinm, of Particular doc- 

he said to be the key-note from which i° ap 5- ^° ds Eternal Decree, may 

diate sequence and 'harmony It is well deservin"'tlm° ri t+ tlC *- doCtl i nes fol!ow in imme- 
ology, not only as a remarkable monumenf of S rkt n S" f f ****** of ‘he- 
sentative expression of a great spiritual movement'wwi ?' ni t gr \ mt •** tbe Wost repre- 
thought of Britain, and modified the coume of “ts hkn rv it 1 0?P ' y V"* 6 * tbe “ a «onal 
ss a cheap duodecimo volume lw Printers! fn 1 ? 1 * t ^ \ ^ ls issued, under autliority, 

the revolutionary war they adhered ti/fh^E^^ Georgia. During 

SyT^ 

war of 1812, and perpetrated a iiumhw nf 7 a ? a,n SII Pported the British in the 

the massacre of 400 men. women, and children “of fort ii-° St lmpo T r r tant of which was 
raade upon them by gen. Jackson and otlipr 1 p<ww1 ^° r \ ^ ns paring war was 

pletely crushed, they ^ had lost 2 ' 000 w r, J2 S nd . m Mar - > ^14, they were com- 

Still, there was trouble with them 'almost constantly until TvficS b f d been desolated. 
to the present Indian terrifnw r rjnatxri i \ v until, m 18J6 they were remoyerl 

all eifoVts of missionaries and" teachers 'ant^it^wis nofiw u ^ Sd 

was established among them In 1857' thev nurrUv mri ln S 1 A ooo dla i ^ be school 
rebellion, t hey were alumt eq.ialiydivL 'Th^ , In th ? war of the 

engagements; but in a third thev were ™t»i . defeated the confederates in two small 
children fled’to Kan^ h thrir tha , n h- 000 ’ women, and 

84 schools. The governmental system of estimated at 12,000, and they had 

pendent of all others^ “ncl k ruled W ?/• ™ 1>d l™ S ? S - peculiar - Each town is hide- 
chief warrior. The number of chiefs beemnp a cdcc;tlve tIie n ext officer being the 
in 1868, a plan was adopted to choo^afirst and TeeS n? . tb i lt a . chan S e was made, and, 
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CEEEPEE, QertMa , a genus of birds, tbe type of the family certMadce; having a longish, 
Slender, arched, and pointed bill; along, narrow, sharp-pointed tongue, jagged near its 
tip; the tail rather long, and the tips of the tail-feathers firm and pointed, extending 
beyond the webs. The feet are father slender.; the hinder toe about as long as the other 
toes. Of this conformation of feet and tail great use is made in climbing trees, the stiff 
feathers of the tail being employed for support. Although the family is large, it is 
doubtful if the genus contains more than one true species, the Common C. (0. familial i &), 
a bird found in all temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, wherever wood abounds. 
It is common in Britain, but is not so well known as many other birds, inconsequence 
of its restless habits, its rapid movements, and prompt retirement to the opposite side 
of a tree or branch from a spectator. It searches for insects and their lame in the 
crevices of the bark, and generally ascends from the root to near the top of a tree before 
it flies off to another tree or branch. It generally builds its nest in a hole of a decayed 
tree. It is one of the smallest of British birds, although considerably larger than the 
wren. Its note is monotonous, and often repeated. Its prevalent color is reddish-brown 
above, different shades being beautifully intermingled, and speckled with white; the 
under parts white. In Scotland, it is frequently called bark-speeler (Angiice, bark-climber). 
— The Wall C. (tichodroma mararia ) of the s. of Europe, frequents walls and the 
faces of rocks; it lias a more slender bill, and the tail-feathers are not pointed. 

CEEEPS, a miner’s term for the depression which takes place on the surface from 
the removal of beds of coal beneath. Masses of the coal-seam, like huge pillars, are left by 
the miners for the support of the superincumbent strata; the pressure, however, of these 
beds is so great that, in course of time, the ceiling gradually sinks, or, as is more fre- 
quently the case, because of the ceiling consisting of hard rock, the softer shale pave- 
ment rises, until the intervening spaces between the pillars, left by the removal of the 
coal, are tilled up. A consequent depression takes place in the beds above, as also an 
alteration of the surface-level. But this being so gradual is seldom noticed, except when 
it is made evident from the accumulation of surface-water, or in districts where railways 
pass over the coal-fields. 

GEE FELD. See Kiiefeld. 

CEE’MA, a t. of northern Italy, province of Cremona, situated in a fine plain on the 
right bauk of the Serio, 25 m. e.s.e. of Milan. C. is an ancient place, having been 
founded by the Longobards in the 6th century. It suffered much during the wars of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. C. is well built, is surrounded by a wall and ditch, has an old 
castle and cathedral, and manufactures of silk and lace. Pop. 10,000. 

CREMATION, the burning of human corpses, appears to have been a general prac- 
tice in early times, with three exceptions: Egypt, where they were embalmed; Judea, 
where they were laid . away in sepulchers; and China, where they were buried in the 
earth. In Greece, suicides, children not yet having teeth, and persons struck by light- 
ning, were denied the right to be buried. At Rome, burning was the rule down to the 
end of the 4th c. after Christ. Whether in any of these cases cremation was adopted or 
)r religious reasons, it is difficult to say. Embalming would prob- 


rejected for sanitary or 


ably not succeed in climates less warm and dry than that of Egypt; the scarcity of fuel 
might also be a consideration. The Chinese are influenced by the doctrine of Feng-Shui, 
or incomprehensible wind water; they must have a properly placed grave in their own 
land, and with this view corpses are often sent home from California, Even the Jews 
Used cremation iu the vale of Tophet when a plague came; and the modern Jews of 
Berlin and the Spanish and Portuguese Jews at Mile-End cemetery have been among the 
first to welcome the lately revived process. Probably, also, some nations lmd religious 
objections to die pollution of the sacred principle of fire, and therefore practiced expo- 
sure, suspension, throwing into the sea, cave-burial, desiccation, or envelopment. Borne 
at least of these methods must obviously have been suggested simply by the readiest 
means at hand. Cremation is still practiced over a great*part of Asia and* America, but 
not always in the same form. Thus, the ashes may he stored in urns, or buried m the 
earth, or thrown to the wind, or (as among the Digger Indians) smeared with gum on 
the heads of the mourners. In one case tbe three processes of embalming, burning, and 
burying are employed; and in another, if a member of the tribe die at a great distance 
from home, some of his money and clothes are nevertheless burned by the family. As 
food, weapons, etc., are sometimes buried with the body, so they are sometimes burned 
with the body, the whole ashes being collected. The Siamese have a singular institu- 
tion, according to which, before burning, the embalmed body lies in a temple for a 
period determined by the rank of the dead man — the king for six months, and so down- 
wards. If the poor relations cannot afford fuel and other necessary preparations, they 
bury the body, but exhume it for burning when an opportunity occurs. There can be 
little doubt that the practice of cremation in modern Europe was at first stopped, and 
has since been prevented in great measure, by views w r hich bad become associated with 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body; partly also by the notion that the 
Christian’s body was redeemed and purified. Science has shown that burning merely 
produces quickly .what putrefaction takes a long time to accomplish; but the feeling of 
opposition still lingers amon^ the clergy of more than one nation. Some clergymen, 
however, as Mr. Haweis in his Ashes to Ashes, a Cremation Prelude, have been promi- 
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iient in the reforming movement r rhA +• • ^i iAU4fcJL ° n * 

when he asked. “ What would in such n WaS <Jl ?P? sed of lord Shaftesbury 

very general practice of huryfng bodies in the ™£ZL°* , Wes ?' d ThI 

dead might, take benefit from the wavers of ctl 8 of ?. chl,rcl >. in order that the 

religious ceremony which precedes both Em S -T° rt \ nS , t 0 the churRh ’ and the 
. given the question a religious aspect It bmlh-! b ™ ls and Asiatic cremations, have 
of pit-burial made cemeteries necSsarv £ l f 1 1 one - The disgusting results 
crowding, and are often nearer to inhabited houses R , emetRnes arR equally, liable to over- 
indeed a disposition to build villas near ^ ornaTeZl ° ]d cll " rRl “y al ' d S- There is 

a cemetery safe approximately, bv selecting n ttiteJi • i 3t ? nRS - ^ ls possible to make 
careful drainage, and by rigid enforcement of S cb ,s dr J r - R tose, and porous, by 
10 ft.) and a certain superficies (4 yards) fwmvS 1 a c , er ‘ ain de P th (8 to 

work as Baker’s Laws Rdatinq to Burial to if l fTtl ' Bu V e lms only to read such a 
to contend with. A certain amount of irrestfimbte b P rial legislation has 

sewage drains, and thus reach houses or §« s t w ?l escape into the air, or into 

taminate water which is afterwards used "' dl P e r co,ate so as to con- 

diarrhea, and ulcerated sore throat on IhJ 2 f a ns cemeteries inflict headache, 
similar well-authenticated facts mnr k„ u beir , ^ m mediate neighbors; and a great mass of 
countries. A. den e c y the bS^sofl for' r ? ce ?* c emeter5es in varfotts 
for decomposition. Tim danger t strikPnX f of «“• is worst 

trees and shrubs to absorb the carbon h* nnirl y Hr Ubt u?i ed . 3 ? . tIie careful planting: of 
when saw-dust charcoal' is used is stUl more in ,. metallic <*«**, even 

always be remembered that the cemetery °vstem°onn LteT 0 J d,DaTy burial - 11 m,lst 
gradually filled with bones; houses crowd’ m-mmfl • the ? 7 ^ t ?i n J? 0l Y- v - The soil >s 
the re-opening of graves at the expiry of 14 yetrs ^ Wc shnlf lf “ E , n S] and > permits 
says, “ be knaved out of our graves to hnvt Int e sl \ aI1 /. ot ’ mde ed, as Browne 
bones turned into pipes.” But on this orrmnrl nf ® k 8 m , ade dnnkln g bowls, and our 
prevent any interruption of that “sweet wcmld certainly 

the earth might lie lightly has associated wifh thf m reSt the old prayer that 

should escape the horrors of putrefaction and of the “^7?! f ? d ln tlie meantim e we 
enshrouded form.” For the last 10 venr. mnnl i-t. Sm ?\ l c f d ' v °™ that frettetli the 
in Italy have warmly advocated the ieneml dl . stin S] llsked physicians and chemists 
press called to consider the matter at of cremation and in 1874, a con- 

fer a clause in the new sahita^ code pemittfn^c^Tno??An tbexhamhers of deputies 
syndics of the commune. In Switzerland^ ° the - supervision of the 

the cause, and there are two associations for it« q E 1 rcolani 1S tl)e champion of 

Dresi&e p c td SrHm f a r P neumatlc tube bas proposed. 
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V Uie practical methods of cremation which have recently been attempted, we 
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may mention, in the first place, the experiments of Dr, Poll! at the Milan gas-works, 
and those of prof. Brunetti, who exhibited an apparatus at the Vienna exhibition of 
1873, and states his results in Ln. Oremadone de Cadrmri, Padua, 1873. Poll! obtained 
Complete incineration or calcination of the bodies of dogs by the use of coal-gas mixed 
with atmospheric air, applied to a cylindrical retort of refracting clay, so as to consume the 
gaseous products of combustion. The process was complete in two hours, and the 
ashes weighed about 5 per cent of the weight before cremation. Brunetti used an 
oblong furnace of refracting brick with side-doors to regulate the draught, and a cast- 
iron dome above with movable shutters. The body was placed on a metallic plate sus- 
pended on wire. The gas generated escapes by the shutters, and in two hours carbon- 
ization is complete. The heat is then raised and concentrated, and at the end of four 
hours the operation is over; 180 lbs. of wood costing 2s. 4 d. sterling was burned. In 
the reverberating furnace used by sir Henry Thompson, a body, weighing 144 lbs. was 
reduced in 50 minutes to about 4 lbs. of lime-dust, The noxious gases, which were 
undoubtedly produced during the first five minutes of combustion, passed through a 
Hue into a second furnace, and were entirely consumed. In the ordinary Siemens regen- 
erative furnace (which has been adapted by Becalm in Germany for cremation, and 
also by sir Henry Thompson) only the hot-blast is used, the body supplying hydrogen 
and carbon, or a stream of heated hydrocarbon mixed with heated air is sent from a 
gasometer supplied with coal, charcoal, peat, or wood, the brick or iron -cased chamber 
being thus heated to a high degree before cremation begins. In one arrangement both 
gas and air are at a white heat before they meet and hurst into flame in die furnace: 
The advantage of the Siemens furnace and gas producer (which would cost about 
$4,000 in construction) are that the heat of the expended fuel is nearly all retained by 
the regenerators, and that the gas retort admits of the production being stopped without 
much! oss. Some difficulty has been felt about keeping the ashes free from foreign 
material. The Greeks used a shroud of asbestos, the Egyptians one of amianth. Mr, 
Eassie suggests a zinc coffin— that metal being volatile. It is also suggested that the 
ashes might be deposited in urns, and these placed in a columbarium, which might be in 
the church or at home. (The substance of the foregoing is from Encydopcedia Britanr 
nim> ninth edition.) 

CBEMIEUX, Isaac Adolphe, 1796-1880; b. at Nimes, France, of Jewish parents. 
He studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1817. About 1830, he went to Paris, where 
he soon became famous as an advocate, particularly in the defense in political prosecu- 
tions. He entered political life in 1842 as a deputy from Chinon, and served till 1848. 
He sat on the left, and in opposition to the reigning dynasty. Under- the republic of 1848, 
he was elected as a deputy to the constituent and legislative assembly, acting and 
voting always with the left. 

On the night of the 2d of Dec., when Napoleon throttled the republic, Cremieux was 
arrested and thrown into the prison of Mazas. During nearly the whole reign of Napo- 
leon he remain M in private life, devoting himself to liis profession. In Nov., 1869, lie 
was elected a deputy to the corps legislafif, where he took his seat on the extreme left, 
voting always with Gam betta, who was for a time a clerk in his law -office. His name is 
connected with many acts of legislation and many decrees. It was he who rendered 
the famous decree which chased from their seats the infamous magistrates composing 
the “mixed commissions” under the empire, whose infamous judgments drove from 
France into exile so many of her most distinguished and most gifted sons. Another 
decree justly bears his name, the “Decree Cremieux,” which naturalized in mass 30,000 
of his coreligionists in Algeria. The French nation will never forget his private sub- 
scription of 100,000 francs for the liberation of the French territory. He was a on an of 
the highest sense of honor. Deutz, a Jew, who had surrendered up the duchess de Bern 
at Bordeaux, finding his treason overwhelmed by universal reprobation, asked from 
Cremieux what was called a “ memoire justificatif. ” The advocate addressed him a letter 
in reply, which created much sensation at the time. He said: “I can do nothing, for 
yon. It is impossible for me to justify you in the eyes of the public. France is deaf to 
the justification of cowardice, it. is necessary to submit to shame when one has com- 
mitted a treason. I can see nothing that will' excuse a crime which I detest, and which 
arraigns you before no other judges than public opinion. If you count me as your 
coreligionaire 3 r ou will see your error.” A member of the provisional government of 
1848, he was one of the first seven named by the chamber, and proclaimed to the people 
from the Hotel de Ville. They were Marie, Lamartine, Ledru-Kollin, Cremieux, Dupont 
de 1’Eure, Arago, and Garnier Pages. With the death of Cremieux, no one of that 
number now survives, 

Cremieux was made minister of justice of the government of 1848. Under the 
republic, which followed, he was elected a member" of the chamber of deputies, and 
again in 1869. In 1875, was conferred upon him his last and greatest honor in his elec- 
tion as life senator under the French republic. He bad an authority and influence 
among his people which no other man possessed. Wherever a Jew was persecuted, there 
appeared the old Hebrew advocate. It was in 1840 that C. went into Syria to defend the 
grand rabbi of Damascus, against whom had been made the accusation, as absurd as it 
"Was terrible, that he had cut the tbroat of a monk in order to moisten with his blood 
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'the bread that the Jews eat during Easter. The great advocate procured the acquittal 
of his client and those accused with him. As a recognition of that service, it is said he 
was escorted out of the country on his return by 12,000 Jews on horseback. 

CREMONA, a province of Lombardy, Italy, between the rivers Adda and Oglio, n. 
of the Po, which separates it from Parma and Piacenza; about 50 m. long from n.w. to 
s.e., and 15 m. wide; 632 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 300,595. The surface is level and the soil 
fertile, producing abundant crops of wheat, corn, flax, and rice. Except the spinning 
of silk, there are no important manufactures. 

CREMO'NA, an important city of northern Italy, situated on the n, bank of the Po, 
which is here crossed by a bridge, about 48 m. s.e. of Milan. It is surrounded by walls 
With flanking towers and wet. ditches,' its circumference being nearly 5 miles. A canal 
uniting the Oglio and the Po passes through the city ; and the latter river is navigable 
for large boats from this point to the sea. The streets of C. are wide and regular, and 
it has some fine buildings — the principal of which are the cathedral, built at different 
times, exhibiting various styles of architecture; the churches of Sau Margherita, Sant’ 
Agostino, Santa Agata, and San Giorgio; the palazzo publico, campo santo, and the 
torazzo or belfry — one of the loftiest and finest towers in Italy, being 396 ft. high, and 
commanding magnificent views over the fertile plains of Milan. By means off the Po, 
O. carries on a considerable trade in the produce of the district; and it has manufactures 
of silk, cotton, earthenware, and chemicals. It was formerly greatly celebrated for its 
manufacture^ of violins, the most famous maker being Amati, who flourished in the 
beginning of the 18th century. Its musical strings were also in great repute, but now 
neither violins nor strings have more than ordinary excellence. Pop. ’72, 30,919. C. is 
the capital of a province of the same name, which has an extent of about 500 sq.m., 
and a pop. of 300,595. » 

CRENELLE, sometimes used for a battlement, but more frequently for the embrasures 
in a battlement. The adjective crenellated is in frequent use to signify that a building 
is supplied with crenelles. See Battlement. 

CRENELLE , in heraldry, embattled, is used to signify that any ordinary Is drawn 
like the battlements of a wall. 

CRE'NIO ACID is one of the constituents of vegetable mold, and is produced wher- 
ever leaves and other plant matter are decaying, especially in peat-bogs and marshes. 

CRENSHAW, a co. in s.e. Alabama, drained by Conecuh river, recently formed 
from portions of several adjoining counties; about 600 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 11,755—2,612 
colored. The surface is level and mostly covered with pine forests, and the soil is poor. 
Corn, cotton, and rice are the chief productions Co. seat, Rutledge. 

CREOLE (Span, criollo) is a word used in speaking of the inhabitants of South 
America and the West Indies. In its widest sense, it designates any individual horn in 
the country, but of a race not native to it. Thus, a negro born in the country is some- 
times called aC., in opposition to one imported. It is usually applied, however, to 
persons born in the colony or country and of pure European blood, as distinguished 
ffrom immigrant Europeans, and also from the offspring of mixed blood, such as mulat- 
toes and mestizoes. Brazilian creoles call themselves also Brasileiros. 

CREON, a fabulous king of Thebes, succeeding on the death of Laius, the husband 
of his daughter Jocasta. Thebes was then trembling before the cruelty of the Sphinx, 
and Creon offered his crown and his daughter to whomsoever would solve the enigma 
proposed by the monster. (Edipus, the son of Laius and Jocasta, ignorant of his parent- 
age, having solved the riddle, received the reward, and thus became the husband of his 
own mother, by whom he had two sons, Eteocles and Polynices, w 7 ho, after their father’s 
death, mutually agreed to reign in alternate years. Eteocles began, but when his year 
ended he refused to resign, and war followed, which was decided by the brothers in single 
■combat, when both were killed. Creon resumed the government during the minority of 
Leodamus, the son of Eteocles, and commanded that the Argives, and above all Polynices, 
the cause of all the bloodshed, should not receive the rights of sepulture, and that any 
one who infringed this decree should be burned alive. Antigone, the sister of Polynices, 
refused to obey, and sprinkled dust upon her brother’s corpse. The threatened penalty 
was inflicted ; but Creon’s crime did not escape punishment. His son, the lover of Anti- 

f one, killed himself on his grave, and Thebes was attacked by Theseus, by whose hand 
Jreon fell. 

CREOSOTE. See Cbeasote, ante. . 

CRESCENDO, in music, means a gradual increasing of sound, or changing from piano 
to forte and fortissimo. It is marked thus or with the abbreviation crese. 

The swell of an organ, when well constructed, produces a most perfect crescendo. 

CRESCENT. A representation of the half-moon with the horns turned upwards, 
•called a C., is often used as an emblem of progress and success. It is generally spoken 
of as “the arms” of the Turkish empire; but is more properly the emblem of the 
•empire and people — not a very appropriate one in our day. It was, however, the emblem 
ef the Greek before it became that of the Turkish rule; and at the present day, is fre- 
U. K. IV. -29 
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quently to be seen on churches in Moscow and elsewhere in Russia, generally surmounted 
with the cross, marking unquestionably the Byzantine origin of the Russian church, 

CRESCENT, Ttjekish Order of. In 1799, after the battle of Aboukir, the sultan 
Selim III. testified his gratitude to Nelson by sending him a C. richly adorned with 
diamonds. It was not intended as an order, but Nelson wore it on his coat, and on 
several occasions called himself the knight of the 0. Selim was flattered by the value 
which the English admiral, already decorated with so many orders, seemed to attach to 
his gift; and it was this circumstance which determined him, in 1801, to found the 
order of the crescent. Mohammedans being forbidden, in the Koran, to cany such 
marks of distinction, the order is conferred only on Christians who have done service to 
the state. The second person on whom, it was conferred was gen. Sebastian!, for his. 
defense of Constantinople against the English fleet in 1807. The insurrection of the 
Janissaries suspended the efforts at, Europeanizing which Selim had begun, and when 
they were resumed by Mahmud, he instituted several other decorations. See Medjidie, 
Order of. There was an old order of the C. instituted at Angiers by Rene, duke off 
Anjou, brother and heir of Louis III., king of Naples, in 1464. Its objects were those 
common to the religious military orders of those days, the honor of God, the defense of 
the church, the encouragement of noble actions, and the glory of the founder. The 
dukes of Anjou and kings of Sicily were sovereigns of the order. The badge was a C. 
of gold, on which was the word Loz, enameled in red letters, the import being Lo& 
(laus) en Croissant — Praise by Increasing. Like many other orders founded by the 
smaller sovereigns, the order of the C. did not survive the founder. 

CBESCENT, in heraldry, is used both as a bearing or charge, and as a difference, or 
mark of cadency. In the latter case, it designates the second son, and those that 
descend from him. See Cadency. 

CKESCENT CITY, a small t. near the center of the state of California, stands on the 
right hank of the Tuolumne, about 20 m. above the entrance of that river into the San 
Joaquin, itself a tributary of the Sacramento, which falls into the noble harbor of San 
Francisco. The Tuolumne is navigable for steam-boats to a distance of 10 m. above 
Crescent Citjr. 

CBESCEN'TIA. See Calabash Tree. 

CRESCENTINO, a t. of n. Italy, in the province of Novara, about 22 m. n.e. of Turin. 
It is situated in a marshy district, near the confluence of the Dora Baltea with the Po. 
From its plan, it would appear to have been an old Roman station. It has manufactures 
of silk and woolens. Pop. about 3,000. 

CRESCEN'ZI, Pietro dr, 1230-1320; an Italian writer on agriculture, author of a 
work containing not only his personal observations and experiences, but such informa- 
tion as he could gain from ancient agriculturists. 

GBESS, a name given to many plants, of which the foliage has a pungent, mustard- 
Hke taste, and is used as a salad. It is sometimes more strictly confined to the genus 
lepidium, a genus of the natural order cruciferce, having small white flowers, and oblong 
or rounded laterally compressed pouches (silicules), with the cells one-seeded, and the 
valves keeled or winged on the back. The Common C., or Garden C. \L. sativum), is 
an annual, a native of the east, frequently cultivated in our gardens, and used in a young 
state as a salad; being easily procured in a few weeks from* the time of sowing, and, by 
the aid of a little ^ artificial heat, even in winter. There is an esteemed variety with 
curled leaves. Like most of the other plants of similar pungent taste, particularly 
those of the order crucifer w y the garden C. is powerfully anti-scorbutic. Still more 
pungent, and almost like pepper in last, is its congener, Pepper wort, dittander, or 
poor man’s pepper, (L. latifoUum) y found in wet places near the sea in some parts of 
Britain, and occasionally used as a condiment by the poorer classes. It was once in 
high repute as a remedy for various diseases. Virginian, C. |(Z. Virginicum) resembles 
the garden C. in its properties, and is eaten as a salad, and used as a diaphoretic 
medicine in North America and the West Indies. L. pmidium, a native of the South 
Sea islands, is there used to stupefy fish; it is also one of the plants used by sailors 


(B. vulgaris), formerly known as herb St. Barbara, is plentiful in moist pastures and 
hedge-banks in Britain, and throughout Europe and North America. It is occasionally 
cultivated as a winter salad; in Sweden it is used as a boiled vegetable. Its pungency 
is combined with some degree of bitterness. A double variety is common in flower- 
borders, and bears the name of Yellow Rocket. Very similar to this, and also occa- 
sionally cultivated, is the early winter C., or American C. (Barbarea prcecox), a native 
,also of Britain, the continent of Europe, and North America, Bitter C. icardamine) 
is another cruciferous genus, with linear pods, and flowers sometimes of considerable 
beauty, as in the common bitter 0. or cuckoo-flower (G pmtensis), also known by the 
name of lady’s smock — a very common ornament of moist meadows in Britain, with 
white, blush-colored, or light purple flowers ; the flowers of which are stimulant and 
diaphoretic, and had at one time a high reputation for the cure of epilepsy, particularly 
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CRESSON, Elliott, 1796-1854; a Quaker merchant nf Phil.tloir.L5o ■ , 

much attention to the Indian population of the country! alL^o the ?«^cSSonbf 
£e negroes from slavery, his method being mainlv bv colonizat inn T w °“ °£ 
$120,000 to various benevolent institutions, besides an estate of more than $30 000 to 
found a home lor aged or infirm merchants and gentlemen who had fallen Into pOTertl 
CEEST (Lat. cnsta, a tuft, from eresco, to grow up). Though popularly regarded as 
the most important feature in heraldic emblems, the C„ in the ‘eyes of henSds is an 
external adjunct to the shield, without which the bearing is complete and which mar 
consequently be altered without materially affecting its significance ’ Occupying the 
highest place on the helmet, it is the member of the belring by which ?hJ kni“ht 
was commonly known in battle; and from this circumstance, it is to it that Hie term 

Kr a Wy (f bXrTf ‘ V° t k ?° W) is Properiyvgiven. Its claim to a S® 
iL 1 .? better than that of any other portion of coat armor. Jupiter Ammon is' 
represented as having borne a rain’s head on his helmet, and Mars the figure of a lion 
or a tiger. Alexander the great, on the pretense that he was sprung from Jupiter 

“Venus T 7uV^trt JaUUS <?f Sar b0re \ star > t0 denote that toSelceCed 

as we see it represented on ancient statues and gems was 
frequently adorned with a crest, bometimes it was of horse-hair; at other times a lion 

or other animal was placed on the helmet, either erect or couchant. 

Newton, m his Display of Heraldry , says that the first 0. to be met with in the 
monuments ot English chivalry, is that on the great seal of Richard Coeur de Lion 
Ihe helmets m this instance and in that of Roger de Quincy, earl of Winchester differ 
in foim from those afterwards used, the C. occupying a much larger space Orests are 
said to have come into general use about the time of Henry III., and to have been used 
as maiks of distinction by commanders in the holy wars, as they had formerly been by 
centurions. For lightness they were often made of stuffed leather, which 
ftas gilt, silvered over, or painted— a circumstance which explains their Greater size 
then than m later times, when they were made either of wood or metal. The earliest 
°. f f 1 *? w ^ atl ! 0X1 w | llcl1 C. .is now invariably placed, is that on the monu- 
^Ttfrfn J °A T ! T Harsick - p ? on «sted of two pieces of silk, of the colors of the armo- 

brtih^r twisted t0g ' e t eT by th " lad ^ wll ° had chosen him for her 
knight. Though crests are now invariable appendages to shields, and many of them 
aie appropriated to particular families by hereditary descent, they are believed to have 
at t3le i pleasure of tll ° wearers; and they are even now less 
, net!} under the cognizance of the heralds than the devices on the' shield which must 
feigned by competent authority. Crests are so various that a classification of 
them is scarcely possible The following is an abridgment of that given by Newton 
who has written very fully on the subject in his Display of Heraldry. The most ancient 
™ a fl 0f cj’ests he believes to have consisted of ferocious animals, which were regarded 
as figuratively representing the bearer and his pursuits. Secondly, they were devices 
assumed as memorials of feats of chivalry, and for the purpose of perpetuating tradi- 
tions and family legends, either in addition to, or differing from, those represented on 
the shield Thirdly, they served only to give a more prominent place to awS 

thA reS r nt * ed ° n tb i e s ? deld * ^ ourtHly, they commemorated religious vows or expressed 
the rehgmus or knightly aspirations of the bearer. Fifthly, 1 they wero mer^wtow 
nd were adopted for no very definite reason, and served no very definite purpose. As 
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many of them belonged to persons not only unconnected by family, but of different 
names, they no longer served the purpose of distinction when separated from the shield. 
To this latter class belong the vast majority of modern crests assumed at the suggestion 
of seal-engravers and coacli-painters. 

The lion assumed by Richard I., during the crusade in the Holy Land, to express the 
bravery for which he was proverbial, was borne by Edward III., Henry VII. , Edward 
“VT. , and James I. ; and since that time has been recognized as the appropriate C. of the 
royal family of England. In early times, the same 0. was hot always borne even by 
the same person. Besides the lion, Edward III, occasionally bore a white raven 
crowned; and other monarchs made use of similar additions. Anciently, the nobility 
mostly bore plumes of feathers. But several of the earls of Warwick, of the Beau- 
champ family — the last of whom died' in 1445 — bore for C. a bear with a rugged staff, 
muzzled, collared, and chained, as it is still to be seen on signs. The origin of the 
wreath has been already mentioned. It is now represented as consisting of two 
stripes of gold or silver lace, twisted into a circular cord. Its tinctures are always 
those of the principal metal and color of the arms. It is a rule in delineating the 
wreath, which is shown edgewise above the shield, that the first coil shall be of metal, 
and the second of color. Civic, triumphal, and other crowns were used as wreaths; 
and this practice is supposed to have given rise to the use of coronets, out of which 
crests are sometimes represented as issuing, even in the case of persons who are not 
noble. 

CBESTE, in architecture, an ornamental finishing, either carved in stone, or of tiles 
running along the top of a wall, or the ridge of a roof. Crest-tiles, or, as they are cor- 
ruptly called, cress-tiles, or crease-tiles, are frequently in the form either of small battle- 
ments or Tudor flowers. See Cops. 

CHESTED, in heraldry. When a cock or other bird has its comb of a different 
tincture from its body, it is said to be C. of such a tincture, naming the tincture. 

CUES' WICK, Thomas, r.a., one of the best and most popular of recent English land- 
scape-painters, was b. at Sheffield, 1811. He early exhibited a taste for drawing, and 
in his 17th year removed to London, with a view to study the art as a profession. But 
already lie had so far advanced, that two of his pictures were, during that year, 
admitted into the royal academy’s exhibition. C. loved to paint the beautiful streams, 
and glens, and wooded dells of his native land; and these, which form the subject of 
liis best paintings, are represented on his canvas with the very fidelity and freshness of 
nature itself. Among liis greatest works are “England,” “ London Road a Hundred 
Years Ago, ’’and the “Weald of Kent.” His knowledge of aerial perspective was unsur- 
passed. C. also painted some admirable sea-side studies. He was elected an associate 
* of the royal academy in 1842, and r. a. in 1851. C. was one of the artists to whom the 
arrangement of the 'gallery of modern paintings at the Manchester exhibition of 1827 
was intrusted. He died in 1869. 

CRETACEOUS GKROTJP, or Chalk Formation, the upper strata of the secondary 
series, immediately below the tertiary beds, and resting on the oolite. This group is 
separated from the eocene tertiary beds by a decided change in both the rocks and 
fossils. The eocene strata rests uneonformably upon the chalk; it is, however, more 
than probable that a number of beds may yet be discovered to fill up the gap which 
apparently liere exists in the sequence of the rocks. , * 

The C. G. covers a large extent of surface in Europe and the e. of Asia; beds of the 
period have also been noticed in Horth and South America. The typical strata occur 
in the s.e. of England, and are connected with similar beds in the n of France and 
Germany, and in Denmark. Indeed, the bed of the German ocean seems to be com- 
posed of rocks of this group, as is evidenced by the masses of chalk and flint thrown on 
the shores of Scotland after storms. 

The strata of the group have been arranged in the following order. The maximum 
thickness of the divisions is given in feet. 

Feet. 

' 1. Maastricht 100 

2. Chalk with Flints 500 

Upper Chalk without Flints 600 

4. Chalk Marl... 100 

5. Upper Greensand 100 

f 6. Gault...... 150 

Lower 4 7. Lower Greensand 850 

^8. Wealden beds. 1800 

1. The maestricht beds (q.v.) consist of pistolitic limestones in the n. of France, and 
of loose yellowish sandstones in Holland. 2. The chalk with flints is a great mass of 
pure white pulverulent limestone, usually too soft for a building-stone, but sometimes 
passing into a more solid state. It occurs in beds of great thickness, with the stratifica- 
tion often obscure, except when rendered distinct by interstratified layers of flint a few 
inches in thickness, occasionally in continuous beds, but oftener in nodules, and recur- 
ring at intervals from 2 to 4 ft. distant from each other. Iron pyrites is found frequently 
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P ‘tj , , . T. ijowei greensand (q.v,), so like petralogically to the upper green- 

bTumk or-tSc contems Ve Th? f aUl f iS a ? sent - 5* ^ “P^iMe to separate them, except 
$ ' ft 7 b P?. ct .°“ ?l»y. a local Yorkshire bed of dark clay, is of 

the same age. 8. Weaklen (q.v.), divided into the two groups, the Wealden chiv and 

Hmeald i^nstone. 81 ^ 8 ° f '* great SerieS ° f siiales arid saa<is tones, with scattered beds of 

. 1U0St , remarkable petralogical characteristic of the group is the chalk which 
exists in such abundance as to have given its name to the formation (Lat, creta ' chalk) 
It is a white, soft, and pulverulent limestone, consisting almost entirely of carbonate of 
lime; the only foreign matter m any quantity being silex, which is aggregated together 
in an amorphous condition, in nodules or layers of flint. Occasional pebbles are also 
found, but they are extremely rare. Chalk was formerly supposed to be a chemical 
precipitate: the microscope has, however, shown it to be composed of minute shells 
mixed with the broken fragments of larger ones; and,, very recently, the use of an im- 
proved deep-sea sounding apparatus has revealed a sediment now accumulating in many 
m every point, save solidity, with the chalk. When apiece of 
white chalk is lubbed down to powder with water, by means of a soft brush and the 
powder examined by the microscope, it will he found that the greater portion consists 
of shells of the minuter kinds of foraminifera, mixed with the disintegrated prisms of 

tCan 0r a n° f urnhlt Sh , e 18 ° f ^ e structare - the sMls of cythenna, a marine SS' 
“i and ? lobaW y a few diatoms. Deep-sea soundings have disclosed a formation 
o ar * f. tak V?S place at the present time. Of some gatherings obtained at 

^ -, 0 / 'l ^ f rom great Atlantic plateau, prof. Bailey says: “I was greatly 

delighted to find that all these deep soundings are filled with microscopic shells ; not a 
particle of sand or gravel exists in them. They are chiefly made up of perfect little 
calcareous shells (foraminifera), and contain also a small number of siliceous shells 
(diatomaeeai). I he occurrence of pebbles in the chalk can easily be accounted for if 

t iei ?. to been fl °? t; ed in > attached to the roots of trees, or more prob- 
ably to sea- weeds. It is more difficult to account for the origin of the flint. Prof. 
Bailey found ^that some seas, especially in the Arctic regions, supplied an enormous 
quantity of siliceous frustules of the diatomaceae, and spicules of sponges. That such 
organisms may have been converted into the flint nodules seems very probable when 
we remember that many of the nodules have the external conformation of sponges and 
show occasionally also the internal structure. Mr. Bowerbank’s inicroscopFc examina 
n ? dl , ll f s ’ see l ns t0 lea( J to the conclusion that all flints are produced from 
IPPwPo ske!c l tons °{ 01 ? a “ ic beln p- Chalk, then, seems to have been a deposit in 

brfmrrht f:lr °'n 01 tke r ‘v !u!l of land-currents, which would certainly have 

in ought with them argillaceous and arenaceous debris. . 

™*7T e °' 1 ?* is , hi P lly fossiliferous * The remains of plants are abundant in the fresh- 
water wealden beds; amongst them have been found fragmentary portions of dicotvle- 
n W0 ex 5 € ?f tlie microscopic diatomaceae, which are not unfrequent in the 
white chalk vegetable remains are rare in the other members of the group. The various 
SJJ!?! 0118 * 0 ;! 416 anim . a J kl »gdom are represented in the organic remains of the chalk, if 
t lG ^ a F^' bIooded vertebrata, which have hitherto— if they existed— escaped 

tim of W ° r f el i°v mous P abundaat in the seas, and active in the secre- 

tion ol the soluble carbonate of lime, fixing it in their minute shells, which, after their 

wPPfi • , S10wn > tormed the principal material of the chalk.. In the lower 
beds, polyzoa have been found m great abundance on the continent. Ecliinoderms are 
Of mJnf.fcf 0 u “ mbers > arld beautifully preserved. Crustacea are occasionally found 
rii P,! l USOa ’ ,1 uraclnopoda and cephalopoda are especially abundant, both being 

pelagic types. Ctenoid and cycloid fishes appear in this group for the first time, though 
ama11 “umbers— the plaeoids and ganoids being still the predominant forms. 
Keptiles, though not so numerous as in tfie former period, were yet far from rare. 
m° l r turtber (ietabs of t:be fossils, see Diatomace^e, Ventriculites, Foraminifera 

1EREBRATULA, KUYNCHONELLA, HlPPURITES, AMMONITES, PTYCHODUS, MoSOSAURUS* 

Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus, Pterodactyl, etc. * 

q in North America, extends along the Atlantic, 

York ”~ wbe rO’ though mostly hidden by the tertiary formation, it is visible 
m^ew Jersey and further a.— around the n. and w. shores of the Mexican gulf up the 
Mississippi valley to the mouth of the Ohio, and, on the w , from TeS/no^tSward 
0f th ? ?. 0c1 ^ mbu -S tain f • . Its greatest development is in Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and w. of the Sierra Nevada m California. In some portion,/ of these last 
named regions it rises to heights of 10,000 and 12,000 feet. It is found also in Arctic 
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America, near the month of the Mackenzie liter. The American cretaceous beds con- 
sist of layers of greensand-rcalled also Mari, and extensively used in New Jersey and 
elsewhere for fertilizing land— sands of other kinds, clays, shells, and, on the gulf of 
Mexico, especially in Texas, limestone. In New Jersey the formation is 400 or 500 ft. 
thick, in Alabama 2,000, in Texas 800, chiefly solid - limestone, in the upper Missouri 
more than 2,000, and e. of the Wahsatch more than 0,000. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Vancouver’s island the formation contains important beds of brown coal or lignite. 
The coal-beds of Wyoming and Utah, and some southward, are regarded by some geol- 
ogists as belonging to this formation; others assign them to the tertiary age. Among 
American cretaceous fossils are included 100 species of the earliest dicotyledonous' 
plants yet found on this continent, half of which are allied with living American forms. 
Among them are species of oak, willow, poplar, beech, maple, hickory, fig, tulip, sassa- 
fras, sequoia, American palm, and cycads. Among the mollusca are species of tere- 
dratula , -dstred, gryplum , moeermms, Mppuntes, mdiolites, ammonites, scaphites , hamites, 
iaeulites, Mimnites, ancyloeems, and turrilites. Of the fishes of the American 
' cretaceous seas nearly 100 species are known. They include large representatives 
of modern predatory types like the salmon and saury, together with cestracionts and 
; ganoids. The American reptiles of this period are especially remarkable for their 
number, variety, and size. Cope (who includes, however, in his statement the lignite 
group, which other geologists rank among the tertiary formations) enumerates 18 
. species of deinosaurs, 4 pterosaurs, 14 croeodilians, 13 sea saurians, 48 testudinates, 
and 50 sea serpents. JSome of the pterosaurs from the Kansas rocks measured from 20 
* to 25 ft. in expanse of wing. The sea saurians were from 10 to 50 ft. long. The elas- 
■ mosaurus Cope describes as a snake-like form 40 ft. long, with an arrow-shaped head 
on a swan-like neck that rose 20 ft. out of the water. Consequently it could swim 
many feet below the surface, and yet have its head extended into the air for breath. 
The American rocks supply 40 species of the sea serpents, some of which were 75 ft 
long, with a head 4 ft. long, and a mouth of enormous size, having 4 rows of immense 
curved teeth with which to seize their prey and joints in the lower jaw to enable them 
the better to swallow it whole. In the American portion of this formation, 9 species of 
birds, have been found. Three belonged to the order af swimmers, which includes 
modern ducks, geese, and gulls; four were waders, and two, of an order long extinct, 
resembled fishes and reptiles as Well as birds. During the cretaceous period it is sup- 
posed that the Delaware and Chesapeake bays were in the main ocean, that Florida was 
under water, that the valley of the Missouri was a salt water region, that the Rocky 
mountains were in great part submerged, and that the gulf of Mexico extended over much 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, northward to the mouth of the Ohio and far on 
to the n. w., perhaps even to the Arctic seas. 

CRETE. SeeCANDiA. 

CRE'TINISM, from cretin (French), an idiot of the Alps, and this again probably from 
ehretim, a Christian, one who, from his state of fatuity, could not sin, and was viewed with 
some degree of religious respect. The name of C. is now applied in a more general sense to 
idiocy, or defective mental development depending upon local causes, and associated 
with bodily deformity or arrested growth. C. is very often found in comiection with 

f oitre (q.v.), in the lower Alpine valleys, not only of Switzerland and Italy, but of the 
‘yrenees, Syria, India, and China. In Europe, it is rarely met with at a higher eleva- 
tion than 3,000 ft., and haunts chiefly the valleys surrounded by highland steep walls of 
rock, which exclude the light, and limit the free circulation .of* air. Cretins are 
always pitiable, and frequently repulsive objects; they are generally dirty, shameless, 
and obscene; their appetite is commonly voracious ; tlie mouth is large and open, the 
tongue often protruded, the eyes small, the nose flat and broad, the skull narrow and 
small in all its dimensions, the forehead retreating, the complexion cadaverous ; in addi- 
tion to which, the whole body is dwarfish, the hands* and feet large, the limbs often 
rickety, the belly protuberant. The cause of C. is still imperfectly understood; the 
recent researches of Virchow tend to the conclusion that it is a physical degeneration, 
dependent on the reception of an undue amount of calcareous matter into the system; 
and this agrees with the general result of numerous observations previously made, as to 
the prevalence of goitre and C. in places where calcareous waters are alone accessible to 
the inhabitants. See Goitre. Many attempts have been recently made to improve the 
condition of the cretin in childhood, by removing him from the locality of his birth, 
and by careful training; the institution founded by Dr. Guggenbflhl on the Abendberg 
(q.v.), near Interlaken in Switzerland, having been the prototype of many others on the 
continent, and of some in England and Scotland, for the education of idiots. 

G REUSE 5 a river and a department in the center of France. The river rises in the 
mountains on the southern border of the department of C., and flows in a generally n.n.w. 
direction through that department, then in a n. and westerly direction through Indre, 
and dividing the departments Vienne and Indre-Loire, falls into the Vienne, aVibutary 
of the Loire, about 12 m. n. of Chatellerault, after a course of about 150 miles. —The 
department to which the river gives its name lies in lat. 45° 39' to 46° 26' n., and long. 1° 
24' to 2° 36' east. On an area of about 2,200 sq.m., it bad a pop., in 1872, of 247,663; 
,&t the census of 1876, the pop. was 278,423. Low mountains and chains of lulls occupy 
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the greater part of the .land. The wk ^ 

cant. The climate is moist and varhhlV n *»ri ti « exception of the 0., are insigniii- 
district, which is interspersed with stretch^' ? S °ti ? and light m the southern hilly 
lands of the n.e. The pSSmte Se ryf ? Ut b f er in 

Is backward and the rearing of cattle 3 forms the chief b ^t ^agriculture 

quantities of chestnuts and fruit are Si C } X ol rural 1 P dust Vy* Large 

people of 0 ■ are but slight! v pH nen tori Y * ^ facials are not important. The 

& and annuitUy S i S fnnnl^^^TT pa f°^ ; bu ‘ are Orally Mug- 
0 is divided into the armnd i b f 1 work m various parts of France. 

Gufret for its capital ° nd,SSements Aubuss ° n > Bourgaueuf, Boussae, Gueret, with 

cited-l \bo ’ whereof C t ? b ' ? irlland ’ 173& - 85; a Swedish Poet He was edu- 

two became the ‘‘Beaumont and “SS ttf friend t shi P ° f G^nborg, and the 
Aty* and Camilla, a charming idyllic poem In 1763 8 best work was 

Spain, and afterwards to France^ 1 17t>d ’ ° tz sent as amba ssador to 

P Ml0) °g er : ^ a ^- at Marburg Mar;, 
burg, and in 1804 obtained tli^ chair 16 w as appointed a professorat Mar- 

^fc e r^ ed ^ 44 / earain ‘to^onhi^^n n S48 S h^^toop| 
CdM^iwe^ltoe^® 0rCed Mm torenouilce tbe’fatigue of teaching. 

Plottous (3 vols Oxford 183^ k Alol PO co"n ^ S ^ COmp l? te edition of tlle works of 

°* under _ tlie titlfe Ms dem Leben ernes Alien Professors. Hewas 
Also the tv i ltd of essays on archaeological topics too numerous to be mentioned In 
1854, appeared FncUriei Greuzeri Opuscula Seleeta. mumonea. in 

°I.- Fr ? lice > de P* of Saone-et, -Loire, 12 n>. s.s.e. of Autun. It is situ- 
whllf ti m 3111 ^ 01 a district ncl1 in coal an <i iron, and possesses large iron foundries, 
which turn out cannon, anchors, steam machinery, etc., and which employ 10 000 
workmen. A short railway connects the town with the canal du Centre which trav- 
France 16 rt^nf iS ^ agb !? s mai ^tory, one of the mosl impoitnlTn 

whdeMn Jtf imP ° rtanCe ‘ ^ P ° PUlati ° n ’ 

a.s^r’sssL.Js.^.^ssr^s^ 

Spaniards 6 ' DUC ' ** figUreS somewhat Prominently in the wars of the Dutch and 

CREYBCCEUR Hector Saint John de, 1731-1813; a French traveler and agri- 
cultunst wlio settled in New York as a farmer. In the American revolution he l^s 
sent to England as a prisoner, was exchanged, and went to Normandy. Afterwards 
he returned to the United States, and became consul-general for the states of New York 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. He found that his wife was dead and his property 
destroyed, but Ins children had been protected by a gentleman of Boston. He wrote 
Detters of an American Agriculturist; Travels in Pennsylvania and Mew York; and a 
.paper on the introduction of the potato into Normandy. 

CEE VILLEN TE, at of Spain, in the province of Alicante, about 20 m, w.s.w. of the 
city ot that name. It ls situated at the foot of the hills forming the boundary of Mur- 
cia^and has a population of about 7,000, who are chiefly engaged in weaving and in 
: tsyicui vUi at pursuits. > 

CREW, of a ship, is a collective name for all the persons employed therein, but usually 
limited to designate petty officers and seamen only. In men-of-war the entire C. are 
divided into five groups: 1. Commissioned and warrant officers; 2. Chief petty officers; 
d. h irst-class working petty officers ; 4. Second-class working petty officers ; 5. Ablesea- 
»ii, ordmaiy seamen landsmen and boys. In the very largest war steamers now 
-afloat there are upwards of 152 different ranks, grades, or offices among the C„ exclud- 
ing officers and marines. b 

In a merchant ship under the new mercantile marine act, the master, before he starts 
?^ avo ? age t n ™ st ?? nd a b ? t °/ bls c * t0 the customs’ comptroller at the port of depart- 
ure, and a similar list witlim 48 hours after his return. The masters of coasting ves- 
‘^; h + 0W A eve L are required to do this only twice a year. Emigrant officers insist that 
V 5 Aiistraha shaH^ have four seamen as C. to every 100 tons burden, and three to 
&mps bound tor America. In the large sea-going steamers, however, the number of 
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Hands is relatively greater, owing to the various duties relating to the machinery; m. 
steamer of 1000 tons will have as many as 60 or 70 hands, if hound for a long voyage. 

CREWE, a t; in the s. of Cheshire, forming a central station of five important rail- 
ways, to which it owes its present importance. Pop. ? 61, 8,159; ’71, 17,810, chiefly 
employed -in the railway stations, and in the manufacturing of railway carriages and 
locomotives. About the year 1840, there were only two or three houses where C. now 
stands. The London and Northwestern Railway Company have erected a handsome 
church, and a large mechanics’ institute, containing an assembly room. 

' CREWKERNR, a t. in the s.e. of Somersetshire, in the fertile valley of the Parret and 
Isle, 10 m. s.s.w. of Ilchester, and surrounded by a wide amphitheatre of highly culti- 
vated hills. Pop.. ’71, 3,557. The chief manufactures are sail-cloth, sacking, hair-seat- 
ing, webbing, and girths. Its weekly markets,- and annual fair, which is held on 4th 
Sept. , for sheep, cattle, and horses, are much frequented and well supplied. The word 
C. means “ hermitage of the cross.” 

CRIBSAGE is a game with cards, played by two, three, or four persons, the whole pack 
being used. When three are engaged, each plays for himself; when four, they take 
sides. The value of the cards is the same as at whist; but there are no trumps, ^ The 
number of cards dealt is usually 5 or 6, the mode of playing the game varying slightly 
with the number of cards used. The points are scored on a board with holes for pegs, 
and 61 constitutes game. The terms used in the game are as follow: Grib, the cards laid 
out by each party, the points made by them being scored by the dealer. Pairs are two 
similar cards, as two aces or two kings; they reckon for two points, whether in hand or 
‘ :.g Pam royal are three similar cards, and reckon six points. Double pairs royal 
are luu’i similar cards, and reckon twelve points. These various points are thus made;. 
If your adversary plays a seven, and you another, a pair is made, which entitles you to 
two points; if he then play a third seven, lie makes a pair royal, and marks six; and if 
you play a fourth seven, it constitutes a double pair royal, and entitles you to twelve 
points. Fifteen. — If any combination, whether of two or more cards, in your hand, or 
in play, make together fifteen, such as a ten and a five, a two, a five and an eight, etc., 
you reckon two points. Sequences are three, four, or more successive cards, and reckon 
for an equal number of points; and in playing a sequence, it is of no consequence 
which card is played first; for instance, if your adversary plays an ace, and you a five, 
he a three, you a two, and he a four, he scores five for the sequence. ffl ush is when the 
cards are all of one suit, anti reckons for as many points as there are cards. A knave- 
of the same suit as the turn-up card counts for one in any hand. If a knave be turned 
up, it counts two for the dealer. For full directions for playing the game, see Cham- 
bers's Information for the People, article “Indoor Amusements.” 

CRIB-BITING is a bad habit met with especially in the lighter breeds of horses, and 
those spending a considerable amount of leisure in the stable. The act consists in the 
animal seizing with his teeth the manger, rack, or any other such object, and taking in. 
at the same time a deep inspiration, technically called wind-sucking . Crib-biting 
springs often from idle play, may be first indulged in during grooming, especially if the 
operation is conducted in the stall, and the animal be needlessly teased or tickled; is 
occasionally learned, apparently, by imitation from a neighbor; and in the first instance 
is frequently a symptom of some form of indigestion" Its indulgence may be sus- 
pected where the outer margins of the front teeth are worn and rugged, and will soon 
be proved by turning the animal loose where he can find suitable objects to lay hold of. 
It usually interferes with-thriving and condition, and leads to attacks of indigestion. It 
can be prevented only by the use of a muzzle or throat-strap ; but in those newly acquired 
cases resulting from gastric derangement, means must further be taken to remove the- 
acidity or other such disorder. 

GRICE TITS. See Hamster. 

CRICHTON, James, surnamed the “Admirable,” was a native of Scotland, where 
he was b. in 1551, or, according to others, in 1500. His father, Robert Crichton of 
Elliock, in theco. of Perth, was lord advocate of Scotland from 1561 to 1573. On the 
mother’s side, 0. was descended from the old Scottish kings, a circumstance of which he 
used to boast on the continent. He was educated at St." Andrew's university. Before 
he reached his 20th year, he had, it seems, “run through the whole circle of the 
sciences*” mastered ten different languages, and perfected himself in every knightly 
accomplishment. Thus panoplied in a suit of intellectual armor, C. rode out into the- 
world of letters, and challenged all and sundry to a learned encounter. If we can 
believe his biographers, the stripling left every adversary who entered the lists against 
him hors de combat At Paris, Rome, Venice, Padua, Mantua, he achieved the" most 
extraordinary victories in disputation on all branches of human knowledge, and excited 
universal amazement and' applause. The beauty of his person and the elegance of his 
manners also made him a great favorite with the fair; while, as if to leave no excellence 
unattained, lie vanquished, in a duel, the most famous gladiator in Europe. The duke 
of Mantua, in whose city this perilous feat was performed, appointed him preceptor to- 
his son, V incentio di Gonzago, a dissolute and profligate youth. One night, during the- 
barnival, C. was attacked in the streets of Mantua by half-a-dozen people in masks. He* 



CRICKET (of doubtful derivation), a well-known game, is of very ancient date. The 
author of the Cricket Field — one of the best manuals on the subject — believes it to be 
identical with “club-ball,” a game played in the 14th c.; it went originally by the name 
of “handyn and liandoute. ” C. is a truly national English game. There is hardly a 
town, village, or school, that does not own its C. ground, and military authorities hold 
it in such estimation as a healthy recreation, that soldiers are encouraged to occupy 
their leisure time in its pursuit. Of late years C. has been introduced largely into Scot- 
land and Ireland, and is rapidly becoming naturalized all over the world. The require- 
ments for carrying on the game are — 1st, a piece of level turf an acre or two in extent;. 
2d, a sufficient number of players to form two sides of eleven each, for double wicket, 
and a lesser number for single wicket; 3d, for double wicket (the mode in which the 
game is usually played), two bats, two sets of wickets and bails, and a ball. When a 
match is to be played between two “ elevens,” the first thing to be clone is to “pitch” 
the wickets. Wickets consist of six wooden stumps, 27 in. high, and are placed in the 
ground in sets of three, at a distance of 22 yards apart. On the top of each set of stumps, 
are placed two small pieces of wood, called bails The rival sides next toss for first 
“ innings, ” and the director of the side that is.to go in first, places two of his men at 
the wickets as batters; while a bowler, wicket-keeper, long stop, and fielders are placed 
in their several positions by the director of the opposite side. When these arrange- 
ments are satisfactorily made, and the markers or scorers are at their post, the ‘umpires 
take tlieir places, and the game begins. It may be well to mention here that the relative 
merits of rival sides are decided by the total number of runs made by each eleven bat- 
ters during two innings — the side whose players score the most being, of course, victo- 
rious. 

We may further premise that the bowler’s object is to direct his ball, by a swift 
movement of the arm, towards the opposite wickets, at which one of the batsmen 
stands, and, if possible, to strike down the stumps or knock off the bails; while the 
object of the batsman, on the other hand, is to protect his wickets from the bowler’s 
attack, by either stopping the ball when it reaches him (blocking), or driving it out to 
the field. And much of the beauty of the game depends upon the precision with which 
the bowler can direct ball after ball in a straight line for the wickets, and the correspond- 
ing skill displayed by a good batsman in guarding them. 

We will now suppose the two batsmen to be at their places, the bowler at his, ball in 
hand, and the other players arranged in theirs: at a signal from the umpire the bowler 
cries “play!” and immediately after, delivers liis first ball. If the batsman misses 
the ball, and it passes the wicket, the wicket-keeper stops it, and returns it to the bowler, 
who delivers another ball, and so on.^ When the batsman strikes the ball fieldwards, 
he immediately runs to tho- opposite wicket, passing his companion batsman, who crosses 
to his, and so on, till the ball has been returned by a fielder to the wicket-keeper or* 
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pushed them so hard that their leader pulled off his mask, and disclosed the features of 
the prince. With an excess of loyalty which proved his death, C. threw himself upon his 
knees, and begged Vincentio’s pardon, at the same time presenting him with liis sword. 
The heartless wretch plunged it into the body of his tutor. Thus perished, in the 22d 
year of his age, the “Admirable Crichton.” 

Wliat measure of truth there may be in the hyperbolical eulogies of his biographers, 
it is impossible to determine, as 0. left no writings by which they might have been 
judged. . 


CRICKET (grgUus; acheta of some naturalists), a genus of orthopterous insects,® of 
the section sanatoria (in which the hinder legs are long, very strong, and formed for 
leaping), allied to locusts and grasshoppers, and the type of a family gryllidm (or achetidm).. 
The wings are folded horizontally, and form, when closed, a slender thread-like acumi- 
nation beyond the wing-covers. It is supposed to be by friction of the wing-covers 
against each other, and from a peculiarity of their structure, that the males produce the. 
stridulous sound which makes these insects so well known. The antennas are long and 
thread-like, inserted between the eyes. The best known species is the House 0. (&. 
dornesticus), which is about an inch long, with antennae of almost an inch and a half, of 
a pale-yellowish color, mingled with brown. It is -widely distributed over Europe, par- 
ticularly the south, and is common in Great Britain. Its very frequent abode is in 
nooks and crevices of houses, and it sometimes burrows in the mortar; the neighborhood 
of the fire is very attractive to it, particularly in winter; and its merry note has, accord- 
ingly, become associated with ideas of domestic comfort and cheerfulness. Without 
the heat of fire, it becomes dormant, or nearly so, in winter. It remains quiet during 
the day, but is lively and active at night, issuing forth to seek its food, which consists 
both of animal and vegetable substances. Bread-crumbs are very acceptable to it; and 
for the sake, apparently, both of food and warmth, it very much frequents bakehouses. 
The larvae are wiugless, the pupae have mere rudimentary wfings. — The Field C. (£. 
campestris) is larger, blackish, with the base of the wing-covers yellowish, feeds on herbs, 
and roots, makes a louder noise than the house 0., and is not unfrequent in some parts 
of England, but very rare in Scotland. — A species of 0. (C. megacephalus) found iu 
Sicily, makes a noise loud enough to be heard at the distance of a mile. — The Mole C. 
(gryllotalpa) will be noticed in a separate article. 
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1 ) owl ei s hand. Thus, if the stroke be a long one, the striker mav have' fimp to mn m 
Laps three tunes between the wickets before the ball is thrown up ' wbenThree 
are according y placed at his name by the scorers, on theh sffwt " towcv, . n„ 
howler, or wicket-keeper receives the hall, and touches the wichrts with if before W 
advancing batsman has reached his “ground” or touches it with hU iWt t b. f,-i . 
.ut and another man takes his place . 5 Besides i “it frem s rokf fte hf 
,ca ght by one of the opposite party before it reaches the ground: or if in str kino ft ! 
ball the striker hits down his wicket; or if he -willfully prevents -i hill homo- d h a 
05 strikes it twice ; or if any part of his person stops a tah which would othmlkf!? ^ 
int las wicket, the striker is out. It frequently happens that twe Z llav ? 

the r wickets so. effectually, and score so man? STrSK® 
ttiat a change either of the bowler, or style of bowling, is adopted by the other sid?.’ 
This change say from swift to slow howling, or m?e vers* oWaTlv 1,™ 1, s ' 

and ’ 0ad . S t0 . the speedy re ^ remen t Of the hitherto fortunate Ir Nmen 
: 1 he Wicket-keeper s place is a very important one, his principal dutv hrino- 
^Uiiiishauds every ball the batsman misses, it being allowable to make runstbvoWf^ 
e ? d . 8 , h ! s S ras P- Behind him stands the lo°ng stop who Smn'tt 
look for balls that escape the wicket-keeper. The fielders Who i Z nnSLd in „ ■ 0llt ' 
parts of the ground, ought to possess quickness of eye and foot Wild skill in n!!]!' US 
up with either hand a ball that is running and instantlv thrnw'lni* It ... + , ] eking 

They must also be well skilled in catchingtebs Much depemh on their i m 
distance between the point at which the ball is picked up and the wicked 
ception of this may lead to overthrowing the hall or throWing it short while 

SSSfSg " d 70 A >» ks 

“ Umted Eleven ” (professionals), excel all other cricketers in tlm worlfi ^Ti and the 

s s&sMtasb sir# ^ 

m. ^„gh; in the n. of Wiltshire, 7 

mond-!Y7n the IZfw m^ o°f Perth ” 7 K is^emfof 1 n ZZi regality ° f Drum - 

ssfers&tsi 4 %. 

sw? »jsagg*L ^^ ' a»ht i...'i . wio. 'szsxsts 

in Sl “? “ L ® Bbave,” was b. at Murs, 

military chivalry, he was trailed for l” ke ° f thea tlle ®odel of 

accomplished soldier. In 1558 , lie gavZ 
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present <it the battle of Lepanto, m lo71, and, though wounded, was appointed to c-irrv 
the news of the victory to the pope and the French ling In the atrocities <rf the ^ Mt Wvf 
tholome™^, C. had no part. In 1578, he too^.SSkidA 
In l.)S5, Hcmj III. made him knight of his orders. He continued faithful to his sov 
ereign m Ins straggle with the Catholic league. Henry IV found in 1dm a Sincere 
friend anil adviser After the. peace with &voy,-C. reUiioiX^ ft X&I 
tasl.imi o a true Catholic warrior, ended his days “ in the exercise! of pieHr’and pel® 
ance, Dec. 16 in. fhe martial Are burned brightly in 0., however even in liis^last 
dap; in pr°ot ot -which, there is recorded the rather melodramatic * story that when 
listening at church one day to an account of the crucifixion, the old hero forgot iiim- 
&iUmri)' b ilUdlShm = hlS SW01 ' d ’ Cned out ’ “ OMtotatu, Crillon ?” (Where wlrt thou, 

CEXME, in its legal, as opposed to its moral or ethical sense, is an act done in 
violation of those duties for. the breach of which the law has provided that the 
ofteudei, m addition . to repairing, if it be possible, the injury done to the individ- 
ual, shall miike satisfaction to the community. A private wrong, or civil injury 
on the other hand, is an infringement on the rights of an individual mere!? for 
winch compensation to him is held, in law, to be a complete atonement. From tlfis 
definition, which is that generally adopted by lawyers (Stephen's Com., iv. p 77) it 
is obvious that legal criminality , is not a permanent cliamcteristic attaching tm an 
aejon, but otic fixed upon it arbitrarily, from considerations of expediency With- 
out changing its moral character, the same action may, and very often is a C in one 
country or m one generation, and no 0. in another country or £ succeeding genera 
tion Malice, or evil intention, however, is in all cases essentialto tliecharactef of a 
for, though them may be an immoral act which it is inexpedient to punish as a C it 
can never be expedient to punish as a 0. what is not an immoral act. But it is lot 
necessary that the evil intention shall have had reference to the party injured If 
the offender acted m defiance of social duty, and regardless of order, a C has been 
committed, though it may not have been the particular C. which he intended For 
example, it is murder if A kill B by mistake for 0, unless the killing of C would 
have been justifiable, or excusable. The law can take no cognizance of a bare 
intention, which has not ripened into any sort of act. How far attempts to commit 
C. arc punishable, is always a question of difficulty. The general rule seems to be 
I n nWnW n ,can , be T- l nequtv°caUy connected with the criminal intention, they 
arc punishable, though not to the same extent as the completed crime. Pupils under 
seven years of age, -and insane persons, as being incapable of design or intention 
are. regarded in the eye of the law as incapable of 0.; but questions al to the respon- 
,P ersons , , la I borm S un <?er partial insanity are often surrounded with praeti- 
i- d h ^ I 9 h , ar ? Positively insoluble. The defense of compulsion, or m 

S ; • i Jt JS calle d l, y lawyers, it completely established in fact, is generally suf- 
wlfo L nhpT't See . C ? tPI i Lal0N - The subjection of a servant to a mister, or of a 
f th hM - t0 - a.busbimd or parent will be no defense for the commission of an 
ir le prinunality of which the offender was aware, unless it amount to compiil- 
sion. Magistrates acting bond Jide, and soldiers acting under their officers in the 
, lne n °f duty, arc not liable to a criminal charge. Extreme want is no 
excuse tor a G. in law, though it furnishes a ground for an application for mercy. 

+? c 1 D !n a the ^ aw England, the term offense lias a wider sig- 

th * n / C ’\ the latter including only such of the former as are punishable 
oy inaictnmvt (q.v.). Crimes are divided into misdemeanors (q.v.) and felonies (q.v.) 
the latter being a higher species of offense than the former. * 

CEIME'A (anciently, the Tauric Chersonese), a peninsula in the s. of Russia form- 
in^i h ni r o- er P arfc £*. the government of Taurida, in lat. 44° 44' to 46° 5' n., long. 32° 

*■? ob 3o east. It is united to the mainland only by the very narrow isthmus of 
npnTn« P i’ rn eeu tbe Black sea and tlie sea of Azof, and separated from the isle or 

ill I t a ot ramai }> on tlie e -> 01ll y b y the narrow strait of Yenikale. The C. is thus 
] >y wat f r ™°? tbr ?? sides > b y the Black sea, and on the fourth by the 

htff L Wh ll e a ?n f h ’ 7 ° f rr. W1 n e . aud ¥ dee P> across the isthmus of Perekop, 
fA J the mainland. . The C. is quadrilateral in shape, the four corners point- 
the , cardlnaI P 0II }ts 111 the compass; but a long narrow peninsula juts out on 
me t which increases the extreme length of the territory from e. to w. to 190 
n non breadth bem S 110 railes - T he whole extent of the C. is between 8,000 and 

^UUO sq. miles. The coast is very much broken and indented, particularly on the side 
°M Zof i Th ? 5? ost easterly part of it is a mountainous peninsula, the seat of 
t ie ancient kingdom of Bosporus. From the strait of Yenikale, through this minor 
, I unsula and along the whole southern coast, a chain of mountains extends, which 
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may be regarded as a continuation of one of the chains proceeding from Mt, Gan- 
casus. This southern district of the C. is very rich and beautiful. The mountains rise 
with steep slopes from the sea, whilst spurs and secondary chains extend northward, 
richly wooded, and with most beautiful intermediate valleys, gradually sinking into the 
uniform and desolate steppe which forms the northern and much greater part of the 
peninsula. The highest mountain is Tchatirdagh, i.e., the Tent mountain, Mom 
Trapezus of the ancients, which rises to a height of more than 5000 feet. It is a table- 
mountain, and has many great and deep chasms, in some of wdiich the ice remains 
unmelted all the summer. The southern district of the C. is well cultivated, and is 
adorned by many country-seats of the Russian emperor and nobles, with parks and 
gardens surpassed by none in Europe. Tartar villages, mosques, and Greek convents 
are to be seen in most picturesque situations amongst the woods and rocks, with many 
ruins of ancient fortresses. The vegetation may almost be called subtropical; olive 
groves are frequent ; the vineyards yield excellent grapes, and some of them excellent 
wine; and even oranges are produced. Grain of various kinds is produced abundantly,, 
and silk, wax, and honey. Much attention is bestowed upon horses, oxen, and sheep, 
in which no small part of the wealth of the country consists. The northern part of the 
C. is in every way a contrast to the south, being little else than one waste uniform 
steppe, destitute of water and of wood, with a soil generally very unlit for agriculture, 
and with numerous salt-lakes and salt-marshes, some of which dry up in summer, and 
which seem to indicate that it was recently covered by the sea. The air is infected by 
exhalations from these marshes, and from the Smash or Putrid sea , which is a portion 
of the sea of Azof, hut is almost cut off from it by a narrow tongue of land called the 
peninsula of Arabat, In the summer and autumn, a most offensive and powerful 
smell arisess from the stagnant water, hut the evaporation is often so complete that the 
Siwash is left dry, and horses can cross upon the hardened ground, where at other sea- 
sons vessels may sail. The capital of the C. is Simferopol (q.v,); the old Tartar capital 
is Baktshi-serai (q.v.), both situated in the interior. Sebastopol (q.v.) is situated in the 
s.w. ; Raff a and Kertch are situated in the s.e. ; Perekop on the isthmus to which it gives 
its name, in the north. The C. is now directly connected with the Russian railway 
system, lines diverging to the s.e. coast and s.w. The small river Alma, on whose 
banks the first battle was fought between the Russian troops and the* French and Eng- 
lish invading army (20th Sept., 1854), falls into the Black sea, 'where the picturesque 
southern district approaches the northern steppe. 

The population of the government of Taurida is (1870) 704,997, two thirds of whom 
are Tartars; the remainder are Russians, Germans, Greeks, etc. The chief features in 
the early history of the C. are given under the head Bosporus (q.v.). The Tartars con- 
quered the territory in the 18th c., and converted it into the khanat of Ivrim Tartary. 
The Genoese under these rulers planted flourishing colonies here, which were destroyed 
by the Turks, who came into possession of the country in the loth century. Russia 
finally subjected the 0. in 1788. See Russia. 

CRIME' AM WAR, begun in 1858. As the French and Russian governments had 
taken sides in the contention between the Latin (or Roman) and Greek (or Russian) 
churches for exclusive possession of the holy sepulcher and other sacred places, the czar 
sent prince Menseliikoff to Constantinople Feb. 28, 1853, as envoy extraordinary. In 
addition to the claims with regard to the holy places, he made certain demands respect- 
ing the protection of the Greek Christians in Turkey. As to the holy places, the sultan 
recommended a mixed commission, which decided in favor of the Greek church. The 
demands of Menseliikoff with respect to the Greek Christians in Turkey were 'not 
acceded to, and the envoy left Constantinople May 21. Two weeks later, the sultan 
confirmed all the rights and privileges of the Greek Christians, and appealed to his 
allies. In June, the French and English fleets appeared. A week later the Russians 
crossed the Pruth into Moldavia. Diplomacy was then renewed, and a conference at 
Vienna was agreed to by all except the sultan, who demanded modifications which 
Russia refused. About the middle of Sept., 1858, four English and French war-vessels- 
entered the Dardanelles, and on Oct. 5, the sultan declared war against Russia. The 
first real act of war occurred Oct. 23, when a Turkish fortress fired on a Russian flotilla. 
Mov. 1, Russia declared^ war against Turkey. Then followed in and around the penin- 
sula of the Crimea a series of battles through about 26 months. The chief of them in 
the order of time were the battles, of the Alma, Sept. 20, 1854, when the English, led by 
lord Raglan, and the French under marshal St. Arnand, routed the Russians, who lost 
5,000 men, of whom less than 1000 ware prisoners; loss of the allies, 8,400. Sept. 25, 
the allies took Balaklava. Oct. 17, they began an unsuccessful siege of Sebastopol. The- 
battle ot Balaklava — with the celebrated charge of the light brigade — occurred Oct. 25. 
On Sept. 8, 1855, the French captured the Malakoff by assault, and the Russians, sink- 
ing their fleet, retreated from Sebastopol. There was little more of important fightings 
peace w^as concluded Mar. 30, 1856, and July 9 the allies evacuated the Crimea. The 
losses of the allies in the entire campaign were — English, killed or died of wounds, 
5,000; died of cholera, 4,244; from other diseases, 16/000; total,, nearly 24,000, besides- 
2,873 disabled. The British public debt was increased more than $200,000,000. The 
French lost about 63,500 men; and the Russian loss has been estimated as much more 
than that of all the allies. 
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CRIMEN REPE TTTND A' RUM 2 the crime of accepting a bribe by a judge. See Bara- 

•try, Judge. 

CRIMINAL, one who has been convicted of a crime. A person indicted for a crimi- 
nal offense is often called a culprit in England; and when undergoing trial in the court 
of justiciary in Scotland, he is spoken of as the panel, a word which lias a different sig- 
nification in England. See Panel. 

CRIMINAL CONVERSATION, See Adultery. 

. CRIMINAL COURTS. See Justiciary, Court op. 

CRIMINAL INFORMATION. See Information. 

CRIMINAL LAW. See Crime, Prosecution, Prosecutor. 

CRIMP is the name given to an agent for supplying ships with seamen, ]ust before a 
voyage; he receives so much per head for his trouble. This offensive name is applied 
to these persons, because in general they make use of untruthful representations and 
other unfair means to entrap sailors into service. Crimps are numerous m all large sea- 
ports, and are usually in league with publicans and prostitutes to deprive seamen of 
their wages. They also keep a sharp look-out for emigrants, and convey all who are 
simple enough to put faith in their statements to low lodging-houses in which they have 
an interest. The mere charge for lodging is often small, but the lodgers are cheated by 
provision -merchants and others who pay the C. a liberal commission on their custom. 
Fairly conducted, the C.’s business is no more objectionable than any other agency, and 
within recent years the system has been greatly improved by the operation of the “pas- 
sengers’ act” and “mercantile marine act,” and especially by the appointment of regis- 
trars of seamen and government emigration agents. 

• CRIMSON, See Red Colors. 

CRI'NAN CANAL, The, is an artificial water-communication 9 m. long, in the w. of 
Argyleshire, between loch Gilp, a branch of loch Fyne, and loch Crinan, in the sound 
of Jura, at the head of the peninsula of Cantire. It was constructed to avoid the cir- 
cuitous passage of 70 m. round the Mull of Cantire, on the route from Glasgow to Inver- 
ness by the Caledonian canal. It is 24 ft. broad, and 12 deep, has 15 locks, and admits 
vessels of 200 tons. It was excavated in the end of last century, and cost £183,000. 
After a continuance of heavy rain in Feb., 1859, the three reservoirs supplying the 
canal with water (the highest being 800 ft. above the canal) burst, and a torrent of 
water rushed down the mountain-slope, washed away part cf the canal banks,' and 
filled the canal with debris and stones for upwards of a mile. Government repaired 
the damage at the cost of £12,000. The receipts of the canal and harbor during the 
year ending April, 1878, were £5,966— being £1585 in excess of the year’s expenditure, 

CRINED (Lat. crinis, the hair), a term in heraldry. When the hair of a man or 
woman, or the mane of ahorse, differs in tincture from the rest of the charge, the object 
is said to be crined, of such a metal or color. 

, CRINGLES, short pieces of rope, with each end spliced into the bolt rope of a sail; 
commonly confining an iron or brass ring or thimble. Smaller ropes are passed through, 
them, to aid in managing the sails. 

CRXNOI DE.E (Gr. lily-like), an order or family of radiate animals of the class ecliino- 
dermata (q.v.), of which the recent species are few, but the fossil species so very numer- 
ous as to constitute great tracts of the dry land as it riow appears. The G. have a cen- 
tral disk, in which is contained the digestive cavity, with two orifices, and from which 
arise arms or rays, five in number, but soon subdividing, so as at first sight to appear 
more numerous, and again subdividing into lateral appendages, either fin like or fila- 
mentous, the disk as well as the rays and their subdivisions formed of a calcareous 
jointed skeleton, clothed with a fleshy integument, of which the fln-like expansions are 
formed, and which is thicker than in star-fishes, and contains imbedded in it the innu- 
merable ovaries. The joints are also extremely numerous, and the subdivision of the 
rays often very great. The disk is composed of calcareous pieces and fleshy integu- 
ment like the rays, as is also a stalk on which the whole is Usually supported; the base, 
it is supposed, being fixed, and the disk and rays expanding like a flower. It appears 
probable that many of the fossil C. were permanently fixed in this manner, and this is 
supposed to be the case with the species of pentacrinus still existing, as the P. caput 
Medus m, or Medusa’s head of the West Indian seas; but others are fixed only when 
young, the disk and arms finally becoming detached from the stalk and moving freely 
in the sea, swimming in a manner analogous to that of the medusae. This interesting 
fact was first discovered by Mr, J. Y. Thompson, who found in the sea near Cork the 
stalked young of the comaiula rosacea, a small but very beautiful species, and the only 
species of the C. found in the British seas. See Encrinites. 

CRINOLINE (Fr., from Lat. crinis, hair) was the name originally given by the French 
modistes to a fabric made of horse liair, capable of great stiffness, and employed to dis- 
tend women’s attire; i t is now applied in a general way to those structures of steel wire 
or hoops, by means of which women some years ago attained such overwhelming dimen- 
sions. This fashion of expansion is not new. The first name we find given to it is the 
farMngale, introduced by queen Elizabeth. Walpole, in his fancy description of her, 
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speaks of her “enormous ruff and vaster fardingale.” The upper part of the body was. 
incased in a cuirass of whalebone, which was united at the waist with the equally stiff: 
fardingale of the same material, descending to the feet, without a single fold, in the form 
of a great hell. , Gosson mentions the fardingale in 1596, in his Pleasant Quippesfor Up 
start Newfangled QenUewa men. In the end of the reign of James I., this fashion gradu- 
ally declined, and was further tamed down by Puritan feeling in the time of Charles L 
and Cromwell, till it quite disappeared. We next hear of it in 1711 as “ that startling 
novelty the hoop petticoat, ” which differed from the fardingale in being gathered at the 
waist. Sir Roger de Coverley is made to say of his family pictures; “ You see, sir, my 
great-great-grandmother has on the new-fashioned petticoat, except that the modern is. 
gathered at the waist; my grandmother appears as if she stood in a large drum, whereas 
the ladies now walk as if they were in a go-cart.” Hogarth, in his night-scene in “ Mar- 
riage Ala-Mode,” introduces on the floor a hoop of the time of George II. ; and about 
1744, hoops are mentioned as so extravagant, that a woman occupied the space of six 
men. An elongated oval form also came into fashion, raised at each . side to show the* 
high-heeled shoes, causing caricaturists to say that a lady looked like a donkey carrying 
its panniers. These hoops were of whalebone, with canvas over them, having capacious 
receptacles on each side for articles of convenience. In 1780, we find hoops of cane 
used, being advertised to “out-wear the best sort of whalebone.” About the year 
1796, hoops had been discarded in private life, but were still the mode at court, and never , 
had been seen in more full-blown enormity, continuing so to the time of George IV. > 
when they were abolished by royal command. 

We now come to the development of this fashion about the middle of the present 
century; which began with C. in its original and proper sense, first in the form of the 
inelegant “ bustle” in the upper part of skirt, then the whole petticoat. Instead of the 
hair fabric, some used, for economy, cotton, thickly corded and starched. At length, 
about 1856, people were startled by the question; “Have you heard that Miss So-and-so 
actually wears a hoop?”, and it became apparent that the fashion of queen Anne’s time 
had returned upon us, onlv that the structure was somewhat lighter and more pliant; 
being usually composed of a series of horizontal small steel hoops, held together either 
by vertical bands, or by being sewed into a kind of petticoat. Unlike former times of 
hoops and fardingales, the fashion descended even to maid-servants, so that where the 
dining-room was small, table-maids have been known to give warning, because they 
could not clear the space between the table and the fire ; and the newspapers were con- 
tinually announcing “ Accident from Crinoline,” or “ Lady burned to Death from Crino- 
line.” The Spectator dealt out much cutting though playful raillery on the hoops of 
his day, but apparently with little effect; and equally unavailing were the satires of 
Punch and other caricaturists of the 19th century against the hideous fashion of crino- 
line. The hoops were sometimes made with a circumference of four and even five 
yards. At last, after indignation and ridicule had for years assailed the monstrosity in, 
vain, and when people had given over speaking about it, the inflation began about 1866, 
without any apparent cause, to collapse; and rushing to the opposite extreme, ladies 
might be seen walking about as slim as if merely wrapt in a morning-gown or bathing- 
dress. The sole relic of this kind of expansion now to be seen is a structure of lappets, 
called a pannier, projecting behind, immediately below the waist. 

But women, it would seem, can never rest contented without adding, in one direc- 
tion or another, to their proper dimensions; for the former C. was soon supplanted by 
great cushions or pads of frizzled hair, applied chiefly to the back of the head, and 
covered over by the natural hair or by artificial tresses. Such a cushion was known as 
a chignon (Fi\ , the neck or neck-hair). The side tresses were swelled .out by smaller 
rolls, called, we believe, rats and mice. This fashion was not new, but was now carried 
to greater extravagance than ever before; the head being sometimes rendered three times 
its natural size. 


CEI'EMM, a genus of bulbous-rooted plants of the natural order amaryllidecB , having 
long tubular flowers, the segments of the perianth hooked at the apex, the stamens 
straight and inserted ipto the tube, and a three-celled capsule. It contains a consider-, 
able number of species, natives of different tropical and subtropical countries, generally 
with umbels of large and beautiful flowers, some of them amongst the most admired 
ornaments of our liot-houses. G. amabile, an Indian species, is much esteemed for its 
fragrance as well as its beauty, and flowers about four times a year. All the species 
require a rich open soil, plenty of room for their roots, and the frequent removal of 
suckers.-— The bulbs of G. Amtlimm are powerfully emetic, and are used in some parts 
of the east in cases of poisoning. 

CBIS-CSOSS BOW. Bee Christ-cross Row. 

CBISXS (Gr. a judgment, from krino, I judge), a name used by the ancient physicians; 
to denote the rapid or sudden determination of an acute disease in the direction of con- 
valescence or of death. It was opposed in signification to lysis (luo, I relax), which, 
denoted the gradual subsidence of the symptoms noticed in most "chronic and in some 
acute diseases. ^ The doctrine of crises was closely bound up with that of a materm 
morbi, or material of disease in the blood, which was presumed to be undergoing changes, 
during the whole course of the malady, tending to an evacuation of some kind from the 
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whicVwhen observedy 

cause ( f the sudden relief of the patient Titus lS“ f < f 6 *? n ’ and to 1,e the direct 

the critical discharge, it was to *° the character and seat of 

expectoration, by urine, by parotid swelling »h >?. 11 a' by n sweat ? n ?> b 7 diarrhea, by 
that was not attended, by some symptom of “this wii” 4 4 ^° Pu WaS < ? oasldered Aguiar 
ciated with that of crises, was the beUcf in eerm n u Anotbe . r 1 . cmuous doctrine asso- 
injurious, the complete or incomplete character *nf aS "n?v ln ® tbe bciH:fio< ' ,| l or 

and twentieth (according to some the twenty first wLv 011 ??! T- e seventll > fourteenth, 
eminently critical; less so but still ot tbe disease were regarded as 

and seventeen til ; the fourth day was f e n thil ' d ’ -fifth, eleventh, 

, sixth day was the tyrant, notorious for G °“ th* : 

thirteen Ui, and the rest were non-criticai PeWnlfvsir>tnPo „ ; th ® t se o° E d, eighth, tenth, 
to critical days, but the doctrine of crisp’s and ?f^ 1 ]»w S, .° 0W at ^; b m «eh importance- 
various modifications, in 'S^S 0 ^ft^£“ 0? ' Wis stm ^ ^ith 

“uXr^e^^oSodetteThe Tlon —TV fa ? iIy - Abcrat 
pianus, fled from Rome into Gaul where he wm-wr’ ie > ‘? lori » - 11S brother Cris- 
is now called Soissons, and distinguished him self^iw in f loem f; ker ^ the town which 
Christianity, as well as by his worlds of charity exer d° ns for the spread of 

lencc was so great that he even stole leather £ ml? TTT legend - his bene ^- 
charities done at tho expense of others have been rVu wip 63 f - or ! be Poor! From this, 
he and his brother suffered a most In tbe y«* 387, 
on the 25th Oct. King Crispin as e iT-Im V tiY 1 1 !> rotl T are commemorated, 
saint of shoemakers, and is represented with dmmntil 7 ^cognized patroa 

dons of the “gentle craft.” there “an itr h . !“* “} tbe ™omal proces- 
entitled Crispin Anecdotes. 3 but scaice book about shoemakers,, 

the country aid comp l ^?^^ b ^ l ^ : 11 has exte “ ded to °ther Parts of 
CBITHMITJff. See Samphire. 

GRITTAS, an Athenian orator and noet one of tim tniwfwr + 

Ssifts&^issa 

am 

TTrOf^’Pb* 4 i ’ • tuc^el, and Rant. 1 here was but a narrow field for oritiniiam in tim 
sY^e Th C p t"™® Ule , flrSt - flfty years after the revolution, tat h has widelmdraDidiv ’ 

^gg&^gjggjgspg 

*HUKrf r “i James Russell Lowef Jlmrles tortonSwin R TOijl 

**l, MariOB 81 " 1 Sub * ect 10 n "" jjM1 - TI?J - com * ,!l1 cotton are the chief productions.' Cof 

the cS™fSo”, p'n^f'gr.S f» <"** m the ty 
..a lead are foil 8HkS~ - 
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CRITTENDEN, John Jordon, 1786-1863; b. Ky., a U. S. senator from that state. 
He was a lawyer of great ability. In 1841, lie was appointed attorney -gen era! by presi- 
dent Harrison, but be resigned when Tyler became president. In 1842, be was sent to 
the senate. In 1848, he resigned and was chosen governor of Kentucky. When Fill- 
more was president, lie was again attorney -general, and in 1855, he was again sent to the 
senate. In the war of the rebellion, lie was one of the few southern statesmen who stood 
firmly by the union. His last public speech was in opposition to a conscription bill then 
before congress. 

CRITTENDEN, Thomas Leonidas, b. Ky. , 1819; son of John. J.; a lawyer. H© 
served with distinction on gen. Taylor’s staff and under gen. Scott in the Mexican war. 
When Taylor became president, lie appointed Crittenden consul at Liverpool. He served 
in the union army during the war of the rebellion, rising to brevet maj. gen. of volunteers. 

CRIYEL 'Ll, Carlo, Cavaliere, a Venetian painter of the 15th c., said to have stud- 
ied under Jacobo del Fiore. He introduced agreeable landscape backgrounds, and was 
particularly fond of giving fruits and flowers as accessories. It was thought that he was 
of the same family as the painters Donate! and Vittorio Crivelli. 

CRQA'TIA, a kingdom forming part of the Austrian empire. Along with Slavonia it 
forms one of the administrative divisions of the kingdom of Hungary, and their joint 
pop. is (1869) 1,164,806; their area, 8,757 sq, miles. C. lies to the n.e. of the Adriatic* and 
borders on one side with Turkey. It is traversed by low chains of. mountains, in the s. 
proceeding from the Julian Alps, and in then, from the Carnic Alps. These moun- 
tains are generally covered with forests, and the chains are separated by very fertile 
valleys, The principal rivers are the Save and its affluent the Culpa, the Drave and its 
affluent the Mur. Some of the valleys, especially in the s., are quite shut in, so that 
many of the streams have to make their "way through subterranean channels. The cli- 
mate much resembles that of the neighboring parts of Hungary, the more southern situ- 
ation being counterbalanced by the greater elevation. The inhabitants are mostly of 
Slavonic -race and language. The religion of C. is that of the Roman and Greek 
churches. The Croatians are warlike, but the name Croats is employed to designate 
light-cavalry regiments in the imperial army, in which Magyars and others are mingled 
with true Croatians. Grain, chestnuts, wine, and gall-nuts are amongst the principal 
exports of Croatia. The keeping of cattle is neglected. The wood of the great forests, 
although much of it is admirably adapted for shipbuilding, is turned as yet to little 
account, The Litorale or coast district contains valuable marble quarries. The capital 
of C. is Agram (q.v,). C. with its Litorale and Slavonia (q.v.) formerly formed a 
crown-land, at the head of the administration of which was the ban (q.v.) of Croatia. 

C. was, in the earliest historic times, inhabited by the Pannonians, who were con- 
quered by the Romans under Augustus, and the country made a province of Illyria. 
During the irruptions of the northern nations into the' Roman empire, C. suffered a 
variety of vicissitudes. In 640, the Croats, Chrovats, or Horvats, migrated into it from 
the Carpathian mountains, and gave it its present name. In the 14th c., having 
previously been in some measure incorporated with Hungary, C. was more completely 
united with that kingdom, and passed with it in the beginning of the 16th c. to the 
Austrian house of Hapsburg. In the end of the 16th c., the Turks conquered a portion 
of it, now known as Turkish Croatia. The city of Fiume was declared in 1797 to be 
a constituent and integral part of the kingdom of Hungary; and after the termination of 
the French wars, Fiume remained united to Hungary till 1848. - The Croatians long 
entertained a feeling of hostility to the Magyars, which manifested itself in 1848 and 
1849 in a manner very unfavorable to the cause of the Hungarian revolution. The 
wise policy of Austria, however, in recognizing the legal rights of the kingdom of 
Hungary, has had a good effect in allaying this feeling. Bee Military Frontier. 

CEOCHET (a French word signifying a hook), & species of handiwork, which maybe 
described as an extensive system of looping by means of hooks made for the purpose. 
You take a hook of a size proportioned to the fineness of the cotton or wool 
employed, and begin by making a chain of loops. You then turn, and with your hook 
still in the last loop, begin the double process of catching the thread through each loop 
of the chain, and also through that in which your hook is, and thus form another chain 
attached to the first, and so on. This is called simple or plain crochet. Endless vari- 
eties of patterns may be formed, and lightness and elegance attained, by twisting the 
thread one or more times in taking up the loop, and open work is formed bypassing 
one or more loops. This work may be made round by beginning with a very few loops, 
joining the first to the lasl and then proceeding to take several loops through one, and 
so wideningon. C. has this advantage over knitting, that by drawing the last loop, and 
leaving R wide, there is no fear of the work running down as happens wdien knitting- 
needles slip. Shades of the same color, and varieties of colors in w T oolas well as in silk, 
are used for this work. In white cotton C. can be made available, from large bed* 
.quilts to delicate lace-like edgings. See numerous small books describing anct giving 
patterns of crochet. 


CROCKER, a co. in Iowa, on the border of Minnesota, recently set off; area about 
©00 sq. miles. Co. seat. Greenwood Center. 
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V4WJUU UbUt5ls > "e was outciiered bv Sant*} A nn« ofi , +f 
well-known axiom was: ‘‘Be sure you .«L Vio-ift u aftc ? the £ 
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of one or two species are fragrant. It is necessary frequently to take up 0. roots and 
plant anew, on account of the manner in which the conns multiply. See Coxim. 

CROCUS op ABTIMOmr is the oxy sulphide of antimony (q.v.). 

CROCUS op MARS is the finely divided red oxide of iron. 

CRCE'SUS, the last king of Lydia, succeeded his father, Alyattfes, in 560 b.c. He made 
the Greeks of Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his kingdom eastward to the 
Halys. From his conquests, his mines, and the golden sand of the Pactolus, he accumu- 
lated so much treasure, that his wealth has become proverbial. He gave himself up to 
a lilh of pleasure and sumptuous extravagance, and is said to have deemed himself the 
happiest man in the world, and to have been displeased when Solon, on a visit to his 
court, told him that no man should be called happy till his death. He soon found 
how Uncertain was a happiness such as his; for his beloved son Atys was killed while 
hunting, and there was left to him only one son, who was dumb; and having engaged 
in war with Cyrus, he was totally defeated, his kingdom conquered, and himself made 
prisoner, and condemned to be burnt (546). At the funeral pyre, his repeated exclaina- 
t ion of ,( 0 Solon!” drew on him the attention of the conqueror, and the reason of it 
feeing. known, his life was spared, and he was treated with great kindness. Cyrus gave 
him for a residence the city of Barene, near Ecbatana, and is said to have consulted 
him in his military undertakings, a statement which, if true, indicates that 0. by no 
means lacked native ability. Herodotus informs us that he accompanied Cambyses, the 
son of Cyrus, to Egypt, and while there, incurred great danger by the boldness with 
which he condemned, on one occasion, the cruel conduct of the Persian king. The 
time of his death is unknown. 

CROfT (Ang. Sax. croft), a piece of land connected with a humble kind of dwelling 
whose inhabitant, the renter of the land, is called a crofter, and this method of letting 
small pieces of land, either for tillage or the rearing of cattle, is known as the crofting 
system. This kind of petty farming, of which there were at one time many examples 
in Scotland, more particularly in the highlands, is now very generally given up as inex- 
pedient. See Agriculture, Farm, Spade-Husbakdi-iy. 

CEO FT, William, 1677-1727; an English musical composer, organist in the chapel 
royal. lie published Mnsica, Sacra, or Select Anthems on score for two , three, four, floe, 
six seven, and eight voices; to which is added the Burial Service as it is occasionally 'per- 
formed in Westminster abbey. 

CEO 'CHAN, George, 1791-1849; b. Ky. ; graduate of William and Mary college. 
He served on the frontier in the war of 1812, and was distinguished as an aid to gem 
Harrison. He served as a col. in the war with Mexico. 

CBO'XA, or Cro'ja, a t. of Upper Albania, European Turkey, 45 m. s.c. of Scutari 
It is situated on a mountain spur, rising about 500 ft. above the plain, and its strong 
position is defended by a castle. It is the chief town of the Mirdites, a nearly inde- 
pendent Roman Catholic people. Pop. 6,000. The famous Scan der beg was born here. 

CB0IX, Ste. (or Santa Cruz), in English, Holy Cross or llolyvood, or, somewhat 
barbarously, St Cross, an island, the most southerly and extensive of theYimn group, 
is the principal Danish possession in the West Indies. With an area of aboutloO sq.m.’ 
it contains about 25,000 inhabitants, being generally cultivated like a garden.— St C is 
also the name of a river, otherwise known as the Schoodie, and also "as the Passama- 
quockly which falls into Passamaquoddy bay, on the w. side of the entrance of the bay 
feA:Fuhdy.; It is the boundary throughout between the state of Maine and the province 
of Aew Brunswick, having been so defined, from its mouth to its source, by the inter- 
national treaty which recognized tlie .independence of the United States. The St. C. is 
about 55 m. long, its lowest 12 m. being navigable for large vessels. 

CEO XER, John Wilson, an English politician and litterateur of considerable noto- 
riety, was b. at Galway, in Ireland, Dec. 20, 1780. Having been educated at a school in 
Cork, and at Trinity college, Dublin, lie entered Lincoln’s inn as a law-student in 1800, 
and was called to the Irish bar two years afterwards. His first literary attempt was a 
satire on the Irish stage, which exhibited much caustic cleverness. This was in 1808; 
and in 1805, he published another equally clever satire on the city of Dublin, entitled 
An Intercepted Letter from Canton. Both productions proved a great success, running 
through several editions. In 1807, he issued a treatise on the State of Ireland, Past arid 
I resent, which brought him into some notice, and, in the same year, he was elected 
member of parliament for Downpatrick. A warm defense in parliament, in 1809, of 
the duke of York, charged with corrupt administration at the horse guards, helped G 
hi the same year to the office of secretary to the admiralty, a post which he held for 20 
years. He was one of the founders of the Quarterly Review, and contributed many of 
the most violent party articles to its pages, as well as a large number of those bitterly 
personal and grossly abusive reviews which were wont to disfigure that periodical As 
“Rigby, 1 ; allowance being made for the satire, his character is not hadlv hit oil by 
Disraeli, m Goningsby. In parliament, C. steadily opposed the reform bill in all its 
stages, and its enactment ended his parliamentary career; but on all questions relative 
to the promotion of the fine arts, he was much ahead of the great majority of the com- 
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mons. He took an active part m the establishment of the Athensmm club, and rendered 
good service to literature oy ms annotated edition of Boswell’s Johnson, and his publi- 
cation of ma Suffolk 1 apers, and lord Hervcy ’s Memoirs of the Court of George II. His 
tilvviesfromthe Mutory of England for Children, supplied Scott with the idea of Tales 
of a Grandfather. 0. died Aug., 1857. 

. T. Crofton, a popular author and collector of Irish stories and legends, was 

D. on Cork, Jan. 15, 1 i Jo. lie early devoted himself to the collection of legends and songs 
(d the Irish peasantry ; and in 1824, lie published his Ilesearckes in the South of Ireland, 
characterized by a happy blending of humor and sentiment, with archa 3 ological learn * 
was f ollowed by the Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ire - 
uiua (18^o) ; Legends of the Lakes (1828); Daniel O’liourke, a sort of Irish MiiDcMiauseii 
(f ; :3); Barney Mahoney and My Village (1832); and Popular Songs of Ireland (1839). Of 
all i hese works, . Barney Malwney and My Village are the most original; the others partly 
consist of compilations; but all are marked by sound knowledge of their subjects, and a 
condmore style of writing. C. also edited Memoirs of Joseph Roll , General 'of the Irish 
Pebels, a very interesting work, which was published in 1838. He devoted much time, 
and rendered considerable service, to archeology, being member of many antiquarian 
societies. Through the influence of John Wilson (broker, a friend, but no relative, he, 
at the age of 21, obtained a clerkship in the admiralty, ■where he rapidly rose until he 
had £800 per annum. He retired from the admiralty in 1850, With a pension of £580. 
and died Aug. 8, 1854. 

CR9LY, Rev. Dr. George, an English poet, romance- writer, and preacher, of con- 
siderable reputation, was b. at Dublin, about 1785, and educated at Trinity college there. 
He entered the English church, and ultimately became rector of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, London. His first work was a poem, entitled Paris in 1815. From this time up 
to within a short period of his death, which took place Nov. 24, 1880, his pen was 
almost incessantly at work — on satire, comedy, tragedy, romance, tales, biography, 
magazine articles, and the weightier matters of religion. Few subjects came amiss to 
him, and he exhibited considerable talent in the treatment of most that he touched upon. 
His best known work is the romance of Salathiel. C. was aiso famous for his eloquence 
as a pulpit orator. 

CEQ'SLARTY, a parliamentary burgh and seaport in the united counties of Ross and 
Cromarty, on a low peninsula between the Moray and Cromarty firths, on the s. side of 
the entrance into the latter, and 18 m. n.n.e. of Inverness. It is irregularly built, and 
its older streets and lanes are in the homely Flemish architecture prevalent in the old 
towns of then, of Scotland. The harbor admits vessels of 400 tons, and the bay has 
excellent anchorage for wind-bound vessels. Pop. ’71, 1481. It has manufactures of 
ropes, sacking, sailcloth, beer. The chief industry is the herring and white fisheries. C. 
lias declined much since the rise, on the n. side of Cromarty firth, of Invergorden, which 
is in ore contiguous to the important districts of Easterand Wester Ross. C. unites with 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dingwall, Dornoch, and Tain in returning a member to parliament. 
In the vicinity of C. are a lighthouse and coast-guard station, and within 2 m. are some 
caves, and an arch, called Macfarquhar’s Bed, m the old red sandstone, •which rises in 
some parts 250 feet. Near G. are the remains of ancient chapels and camps. Hugh 
Miller, in whose memory a monument has been erected in the neighborhood, was a 
native of Cromarty. 

CEOS-TARTY FIRTH, a landlocked inlet of the North sea, on the n.e. coast of Scot- 
land, just n.w. of the Moray firth, and inclosed by parts of the counties of Cromarty 
and Ross. It forms a noble harbor 18 m. long, running s.w., 3 to 5 m. broad, and 5 to 
35 fathoms deep. It receives several rivers, the Conan, entering at its upper end, 
being 35 m. long. The entrance to C. F. is by a strait between two high wooded cliffs 
or headlands, the North and South Sufcors of Cromarty, only H m. across, with 12 to 
30 fathoms of water, and with the Three Kings reef, about half a mile off land. Near 
the firth are the towns of Dingwall, Invergorden, and Cromarty. The largest fleet could 
ride safely sheltered in this fine sheet of water. In the old red sandstone, near the 
mouth of the firth, Hugh Miller discovered the fossil fishes pterychthys, osteolepis, etc. 

CRO'MARTYSHIRE, a co of the n. of Scotland, intimately connected, geographically 
and politically, with Ross-shire, and consisting of ten detached portions in the interior, 
and along the northern borders of Ross-shire. Area, 344 sq.m., or under an eighth of 
Ross-shire. See Ross and Cromarty. 

CROMBAIE, a village on the e. hank of the Spey, Inverness-shire, at which was fought 
the battle of C., May 1, 1690, between a small remnant of the adherents of the house of 
Stuart, who kept in arms after the death of viscount Dundee, and the forces of king 
William, in which the latter -were victorious. This encounter has been rendered 
famous by a song, entitled Ilaughs of Gromdale, which^ however, presents a lamentable 
confusion of historical events. . ’ 

CROME, John, 1769-1821; an English landscape pointer, son of a weaver. Be 
was apprenticed to a sign painter, and after long effort became a teacher of drawing. 
His works represent the familiar scenery of his native country,' . 
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CaO'MEE, a seaport and watering-place on the n. coast of Norfolk, 21 m. n. of Nor- 
folk. It stands on the top of one of the highest; cliffs of the coast. Nearly all the old 
town, called Shipden, with one of the churches, was swept away by the sea about the 
year 1500. The sea is stili gaining on the land, and some houses have been destroyed 
by it within present memory. In 1825, some cliffs, 200 ft. high, fell into the sea. 
Seamen call C. bay the Devil’s Throat, from its dangers to navigation. Vessels have to 
load and unload on the open beach. C. has fisheries for crabs, lobsters, herrings, and 
mackerel. Pop. of parish 71, 1428. 

* CROMLECH. It has been common among British archaeologists, until lately, to apply 
this name to a rude structure of two or more unhewn' stones, placed erect in the earth, 
and supporting a larger stone, also unhewn. According to its etymology, however, 
cromlech (Celt crom, circle, and lech, a stone) is the proper term for circles of erect, 
stones like Stonehenge (see Standing Stokes); and the name dolmen (Celt, day l, a 
table; maen, a stone) is now considered more appropriate for what used to be called a 
cromlech. Monuments of the kind above described, whether we calf them dolmens or 
cromlechs, are known among the common people by other names, such as “ the giant’s 
grave,” “ the giant’s bed,” “ the giant’s quoit,” “ the fairies’ table,” “ the devil’s table,” 

‘ ‘ the raised stone, ” ‘ ‘ the old wives’ lift, ” v ‘ the hag’s bed,” and the 1 ike. 

Cromlechs are found in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, the Channel isles, France, 
Spain, Germany, Denmark, and some other countries off Europe; in Hindustan and 
elsewhere in Asia; and in America. They are generally without any inclosure; but 
occasionally they are fenced round with a ring of unhewn stones. In a good many 
instances, cromlechs have been discovered in the heart of earthen mounds or barrows. 
In such cases, the rude chamber or inclosure of the C. is found to contain sepulchral 
remains, such as skeletons or urns, together with weapons or ornaments generally of 
stone or bone, fragments of pottery, and bones of animals. Similar remains have been 
found in the chambers of croinlechs not known to have been at anytime covered by, 
barrows. These facts have led modern archaeologists to believe that the C. was a 
sepulchral monument. The theory of the older antiquaries, that the C. was a Druidical 
altar, is without any foundation in what has been recorded of the Druidical worship by 
trustworthy writers. In a C. found under a barrow in Derbyshire, a skeleton and frag- 
ments of urns were discovered, along with Roman coins of several emperors. 

Among the more remarkable cromlechs in England are Kit’s Cofcy house in Kent, 
Wayland Smith’s cave in Berkshire (commemorated by sir TV alter Scott in KznihraHh) t 
and Chun Quoit in Cornwall. The weight of the fiat stone in this last 0. is estimated 
at about 20 tons. In the marquis of Anglesey’s park at Pins Nowydd, in Wales, there • 
are two cromlechs close beside each other: in the larger, five erect' stones support aflat 
stone about 12 ft, long, 10 ft. wide, and from 31- ft. to 41 ft. thick. Cromlechs are com- 
paratively rare in Scotland. The best among the well-ascertained examples is perhaps 
that called “The A.uld Wives’ Lift,” near Oniigmeddan castle, in the parirdnof Laider- 
nock, in Stirlingshire: the recumbent stone, a mass of basalt, is 18 ft. long, It fi. wide, 
and 6 or T ft. thick, and the two stones which support it are of nearly the same size. It 
may be doubted if the partial elevation of the “ Wit oil’s stone” at 'Bomunylon Mains, 
near Ratho, in theco. of Edinburgh, has not been produced by natural causes. Among 
the Irish cromlechs, one of the most striking is that of Kiltcruan, about 0 m. from 
Dublin; the recumbent stone, which rests upoii six blocks, is 23.} ft. long, IT ! 't wide, 
and Gift, thick. A cromlech called “The Broad stone,” in the co. of Antrim, U sur- 
rounded by a circle of standing stones, or erect unhewn pillars. A C. in the The, nix- 
park, Dublin, was discovered in 1833 in removing a largo barrow: specimens of tie; 
sepulchral remains found in it are shown in the museum of the royal Irish academy. 
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against his windows, His machine was such that if a mechanic saw it, he could, carry 
a \ va} r the ieacung features oi ity He con i d n ot leave the house for fear of is is discovery 
being stolen crom him. rie had spout every farthing he had in the world upon its com- 
pletion; he had no funds wherewith to have obtained a patent, and it is doubtful 
whether a patent would have altered his fate. When he was thus almost driven to des- 
peration, one of the manufacturers went to him and persuaded him to disclose the inven- 
tion to the trade, under the promise .of a liberal subscription. Inexperienced in the 
world, he agreed to this. The machine was exhibited, but all that he got was about 
£60. This money was not paid to him at the time, but he had to travel for many miles 
round the country to collect it. Some refused to pay, though he showed them their 
signatures.^ He set manfully to work with his machine, determined to make the best 
he could of his ill-luck. In the course of time, lie saved money enough to begin manu- 
facturing on a small scale, but not till his rivals - had nearly 20 years’ start of aim in the 
■"..business. Then his wife died, leaving- him a large family. Efforts were made to obtain 
for him a national reward.- Five thousand pounds was all lie obtained, and he returned 
to Bolton almost broken-hearted. Misfortune upon misfortune overtook him till he 
died, June 26, 18,27. Some idea may be formed of the vast services he has rendered to 
the world, and especially to his native land, by the fact that his is by far the most used 
of all spinning-machines. In 1811, the number of spindles on C.’s principle was 
4,600,000, while there were only 810,500 of Arkwright’s, and 155,880 of Hargreaves’. 


improver of the cotton manufacture, we refer to the Life of Crompton , by Mr. G. 
French 1880. 

CHOIMWELL, Henry,. 1628-73 ; second son of the great protector, and, at the age 
of 10, a ; soldier in the parliamentary army. In the Barebone parliament’ he sat as one 
of the six Irish members. In 1055, he was sent to Ireland as a maj.gen., and was sub- 
sequently made lord-deputy. His latter years were passed as a farmer. His great- 
grandson, the last representative of the house of Cromwell, died in 1821. 

CRCl&WELIi, Oliver, was born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. His father was the 
younger son of sir Henry Cromwell of Uinchinbrook, and a substantial country gentle- 
man, not likely to have been a brewer, as some of Oliver’s earlier biographers assert. 
By his mol her, genealogists trace Oliver’s descent from the royal house of "Stuart. Of 
the boy Cromwell’s early life, little or nothing is actually known. What is clearly 
ascertained is that, after having been at school in Huntingclon, lie went to Cambridge, 
and entered himself of Sidney-Sussex college, April 23, 1616. He had but short time 
for study here, his father dying in the June of the year following, when he returned 
home to "take the management of his father’s affairs. The stories of his wild life about 
this time appear to have no better foundation than, the calumnies of royalists. In Aug. , 
1020, C. married the daughter of sir James Boureliier, a gentleman of landed property 
in Essex, who had also a residence in London. This fact is pretty conclusive as to O.’s 
social position being much above what his enemies have described it. C. now became 
intimately associated with the Puritan party, among whom he was soon distinguished 
alike for his earnestness and sagacity. In 1628, having been elected by the borough of 
Huntingdon, C. made his first appearance in parliament. He had but time to make a 
short blunt speech about the encouragement of the “ preaching of flat popery at PauTs 
Cross” by ilse bishop of Winchester, when the infatuated king unceremoniously dis- 
patched him and his fellow-commoners to their homes. C. returned to the fen-coun- 
try, not much impressed in favor of kingcraft by his visit to London; and for the next 
eleven years devoted himself assiduously to the pursuit of farming by the Black Ouse 
river and the Cam, first at Huntingdon, then at St. Ives, and finally at Ely — making 
himself famous, not by political agitation, but by an effectual resistance to certain unjust 
schemes of the king in council for the drainage of the fens.. In 1640, he was sent to par- 
liament as member for the town of Cambridge. His appearance at this time was by no 
means prepossessing. Sir Philip Warwick describes him in “a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor; his linen was plain, and not very 
clean; and I remember a speck or two of blood upon his little band, which was not much 
larger than bis collar. His hat was without a hat-band; his stature was of a good size; 
his sword stuck close to his side; Ids countenance swollen and reddish; his voice sharp 
and untamable; and Ins eloquence full of fervor;” and courtly sir Philip adds: “It 
lessened much my reverence unto that great council, for this gentleman was very much 
hearkened unto.’’ When all hope of reconciliation between king and parliament failed, 
through the perfidy of the former, 0. was among the first to offer of Ids substance to 
aid iii defense of The state. In July, 1642, lie moved in parliament for permission to 
raise two companies of volunteers in Cambridge, having been careful to supply the 
necessary arms beforehand at his own cost. In the following month, C. seized the 
magazine in Cambridgeshire, and prevented the royalists from carrying off the plate 
(valued at £20,000) in the university there. As captain of a troop o F horse, C. exhib- 
ited astonishing military genius; and against the men trained by himself — 6 ‘ Cromwell’s 
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Ironsides”— the battle-shock of the fiery Rupert, -which at the beginning of the parlia- 
mentary struggle none else could withstand, spent itself in vain. Boon promoted to 
the rank of col,, and then to that of licut.geu., C., in the fight of Wiriceby, on the 
bloody field of Marston (July 2, 1644), and in the second battle of Newbury (Oct. 27 , 
1644), bore himself with distinguished bravery; but, owing to the backwardness of his 
superiors, the results of these victories to the "parliamentary cause were not so great as 
they might reasonably have been. 0. thus complained in parliament of the backward- 
ness of his superiors, Essex and Manchester; “I do conceive if the army be not put 
into another method, and the war more vigorously prosecuted, the people can bear the 
war no longer, and will enforce you to a dishonorable peace.” Hereupon, the “self- 
denying ordinance ” — an act excluding members of the houses of parliament from hold- 
ing command in the army— was passed; but CVs services were considered of such 
importance to the common weal, that they were- exceptionally retained. Of the new 
model army, Fairfax -was appointed gen., Observing under him as lieut.geu. of the 
horse, and in this capacity lie commanded the right wing of the parliamentary army at 
Naseby, June, 1645, and acquitted himself so well there, that the king’s forces were 
utterly ruined. The royalists in the west were now speedily reduced. Bristol was 
stormed; everywhere the royal cause .was -.failing; and Charles himself, reduced to l he 
last extremity, in May, 1646; escaped from Oxford m disguise, and threw himself into 
the arms of the Scotch army at Newark (May 5, 1646), by whom he was shortly given 
up to the parliamentary commissioners. The source of the strife now fairly within 
their grasp, the parliament and the army, in the former of which the Presbyterian, and 
in the latter the Independent, element predominated, became jealous of each other's 
power. With his usual sagacity, C. perceived that the advantage would lie with that 
party who held possession of the king’s person, and with ready decision he had him 
removed from the hands of the commissioners into those of the army, June, 1047, 
Some of the leading Presbyterians were now turned out of ’ parliament by the army; 
and Independency, with C. at its head, was gradually obtaining the ascendency. The 
king still remained with the army, and with his usual duplicity, negotiated with both 
parties, not without hope that out of their mutual dissensions might arise advantage 
to himself. On the 1 1th Hov., 1647, the king made his escape from Hampton court. 
Two days after, lie was in custody of col. Hammond in the isle of Wight. At this 
time the country was in a critical condition. The Welsh had risen in insurrection, 
a Scotch army was bearing down from the n. with hostile intent, and Kupert, to whom 
seventeen English ships had deserted, w r as threatening a descent from Holland, not 
to speak of the rampant royalism of Ireland. Prompt measures alone could prevent 
anarchy and inextricable confusion, and C. was not afraid to employ them. Pem- 
broke had to surrender, and at Preston Moor the Scotch were utterly defeated. On 
the return of the army to London; the Presbyterians, who were still blindly temporiz- 
ing with the king, to the number of more than 100, were driven out (Dec., 164b), by 
the process known in history as “ Pride’s purge. ” Then that which O. thought could 
alone end the strife, happened In Jam, 1640, the king was tried, condemned, and 
executed. The abolition of the house of lords followed speedily, and G. became a 
prominent member of the new council of state; and in the army, though still only 
lie ut. gen., he had really much more influence than the commander- in-chief- The roy- 
alists^being still stron*g and rebellious in Ireland, C. went; thither in Aug., with the 
title of lord-lieutenant, and commander-in-chief of the army there; and ere nine months 
had passed, he had subdued the country so far, that it might be safely left to the 
keeping of his son-in-law, Ireton. C.’s measures for crushing the Irish rebels were 
indeed severe, and even sanguinary, but, nevertheless, peace and prosperity followed In 
a degree unknown before in the history of that unhappy country. Affairs in Scotland 
now claimed C.’s attention. Scotch commissioners had been negotiating with Charles II. 
at Breda, had urged him to come among them and take the covenant and they would 
crown him king over them at least, and do what force of arms could do to make him 
king of England also. Charles arrived in the n. of Scotland on the 23d June. 1050; 
three days thereafter, Cromwell — Presbyterian Fairfax having refused to fight against 
the Presbyterian Scotch — was appointed commander-in-chief of all the parliament forces. 
On the 15th of July, Charles Stuart had signed the covenant, and was fully accepted 
ed as king. On the 3d Sept, following, O. routed the Scotch army at Dunbar. Charles, 
with what force remained, and other accessions, afterwards marched southward, and 
had penetrated to Worcester, when 0. came up with him, and utterly overthrew the 
royalists on the anniversary of the battle of Dunbar. This battle placed 0. avowedly 
at*" the head of public affairs in England, and to write his biography from this time 
until his death, would be to write the history of the commonweal th. *The Long parlia- 
ment had now degenerated into the Rump— had become, in truth, an oligarchy, given to 
long and useless discussions about mere technicalities— intolerable to the country alike 
for the extraordinary power it possessed, and for the weak, pusillanimous way in which 
it exercised it. C., therefore, dissolved the Rump, 20th April, 1653, and henceforth he 
alone w T as ruler in England. He immediately summoned a parliament of 140 persons, 
133 of whom assembled on the 4th July, but lie found it necessary to dissolve it on the 
12th Dec. ; its one great work having been the legal investiture of C. with the supreme 
power and the title of lord protector, a position upon which the principal foreign powers 
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hastened to congratulate him. C. now acted in a very arbitrary manner, so far as his 
parliaments were concerned, calling them and dismissing them at pleasure; but his 
home policy, notwithstanding, was just and liberal towards the mass of the people, 
and conducive to the prosperity of the country; while his foreign policy was such as 
to secure England a, position among nations more commanding than any she had ever 
occupied before. Under C.’s rule, swift retribution followed any indignity or injury to 
Englishmen, no matter by whony or where perpetrated; and religious persecutors on 
the continent., in terror, stayed their bloody swords on the stern summons of the lord pro- 
tector. He died Sept. 8, 1658, the anniversary of some of his most important victories. 
G. was buried in Westminster abbey; baton the 80th Jan., 1661 (the anniversary of 
the death of Charles L), his grave, along with those of Ireton and Bradshaw, were-' 
broken open, the coffins dragged to Tyburn, where the laddering bodies were hanged, 
and then thrown into a deep hole under the gallows,- while their heads were set upon 
poles on the top of W estminster hail. Such was the sacrilegious brutality of tlie king 
and clergy (for the deed was done by their authority) towards England's greatest ruler. 
It was long a fashion with historians, content to rely upon the calumnies and falsehoods 
of royalist writers, to represent G. as a monster of cruelty and hypocrisy— a man with, 
a natural taste for blood, who made use of religious phraseology merely to subserve liis 
own ambitious ends; but after the researches of Carlyle and Guizot, the eloquence of 
Macaulay, and the clear statement and sound sense of Forster, such a view can no longer 
be upheld. C.’s religion was no mere profession, it was the very essence of the man; 
by nature, he was not a blood-shedder, and when necessity demanded the grim exercise 
of* the sword, he unsheathed it with reluctance. Never was a religious man less of a 
bigot; he would not, in so far as his iron will could effect liis purpose, permit any one 
to be persecuted for religious opinions. He delivered Biddle, the founder of English 
Unitarianism, out of the hands of the Westminster divines. He would have even given 
the despised and persecuted Jews the right hand of citizenship. He grasped power, 
and dispensed with the formality of parliaments, only because he sought to promote, in 
the speediest possible maimer, the prosperity, happiness, and glory of his native land. 

CBOMWELL, Richabd, son of Oliver Cromwell, lord protector of England, was b. at 
Huntingdon, Get. 4, 1626. In early life, lie was noted cliiefly for his indolence and love 
of pleasure, qualities that united him more closely to the cavaliers than to the party of 
earnest men of which his father was the chief. When Oliver attained the dignity of 
lord protector, he called liis son from the obscurity of a country-house, and his field- 
sports, to have him elected for the counties of Monmouth and Southampton, appointed 
him first lord of trade and navigation, and made him chancellor of Oxford. In none 
of these capacities did Richard 6. exhibit any aptitude; and his failure as protector, to 
which high office (being the eldest surviving son) he succeeded, on the death of liis 
father, Sept., 1658, was still more conspicuous. With a mediocre intellect, and no 
energy, hardly a friend in the army, and the first parliament he called, against him, the 
result could not be otherwise than it was — his demission (April, 1059)— little more than 
seven months after he had assumed the sceptre of the commonwealth. He retired to 
Hampton court, from whence parliamentary stinginess and pressing creditors soon 
drove him to the continent where he resided for a considerable period. At length, 
returning to England, lie had a house provided for him at Cheshunt, near London, where 
he resided in strict privacy until his death, in 1712. 

CBOMWELL, Thomas, an eminent English statesman and ecclesiastical reformer, of 
the reign of Henry VIII., was b. near London in very humble circumstances, his father 
being a blacksmith, about 1490. After receiving but a very meagre education, he went 
to the continent, and became clerk in a factory at Antwerp, where he devoted his spare 
time to the acquisition of languages, in which lie became very proficient. In 1510, he 
went to Italy, where he appears to have resided until about 1517, when he returned to 
England ; and, after some time, was received into the household of Wolsey. That prelate, 
speedily recognizing his abilities, made him his solicitor and chief agent in all import- 
ant business. As a member of the house of commons, C. warmly and successfully 
defended the fallen minister, his master, against the hill of impeachment — proof enough 
that lie was not the heartlessly ambitious man that his enemies have represented him. 
Henry, admiring his chivalry, and appreciating liis talent, made him his own secretary; 
knighted him in 1581, and made him a privy-councillor. Honors rapidly flowed ’iu 
upon him; partly in consequence, it is said, of his having suggested to Henry the desira- 
bleness of throwing off the papal yoke altogether — an idea which suited well with the 
king’s impetuous nature — but chiefly, no doubt, on account of his great abilities. In 
1584, he had become chief secretary of state, and master of the rolls; in the following 
year, he was made visitor-general of English monasteries — which he afterwards sup- 
pressed in such fashion as to obtain for himself the designation of malleus monaehontm 
— and keeper of the privy seal in 1586. In 1539 — to pass over a variety of minor tokens 
of royal approbation — he had risen to be earl of Essex— having had some thirty .monas- 
tic manors and estates given to him to keep up the dignit} r of liis title — and lord cham- 
berlain of England. C. took the leading part in establishing the doctrines of the 
reformation, though he seems to have done so less on religious than on political grounds. 
The destruction of the pope’s authority, and the establishment of the supremacy of the 




CEOOZ, belonging to musical instruments, such as the French-horn or trumpet, is a 
circular tube, which fits into the end of the instrument next the mouthpiece, for the 
purpose of making the pitch of the instrument suit the key of the music; the notes of 
the parts for these instruments being always written in the natural key of 0, with the 
name of the key of the piece marked in letters. 
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king in England, were what he labored to effect; and with tins view he promulgated 
the articles of the new faith, had: English bibles placed in the churches, and the youth 
of the nation taught the creed, the ten commandments, and the Lord’s prayer; and 
ordered the removal of all images from the altar. In this matter of ecclesiastical polity, 
'he has, says ME Fronde, in -the third volume of his History of England, “left the print 
of his individual genius stamped indelibly, while the metal was at white heat, into the 
constitution of the country. Wave after wave has rolled over his work. Romanism 
flowed back over it "under 'Mary; Puritanism, under another even grander, Cromwell, 
overwhelmed it. But Romanism ebbed again, and Puritanism is dead, and the polity 
of the church of England remains as it was left by its creator.” In all that concerned 
the state, in its vastest and most complicated foreign relations, as well as in the smallest 
matters of sanitary reform at home, 0. took an active personal interest. But the stem, 
almost savage manner in which, in the carrying out of his policy, be disposed of all 
who opposed him, led to many and loud complaints, .which damaged somewhat his 
popularity with the king. In order to retrieve his lost ground, he was zealous in pro- 
moting the marriage of Henry with Anne of Cleves, from whom, on account of her 
known Lutheran tendencies, he expected strong support. The success of his efforts in 
this matter proved the utter rain of 0., for the king, early conceiving a strong aversion 
to his unlovely queen, extended that dislike to the minister who had so strenuously 
promoted the marriage. Complaints against C. poured in thicker and faster, and the 
royal ear w as not unwilling to listen now. Charges of malversation and treason were 
made, and he was arrested and thrown into prison (10th June, 1540); a bill of attainder 
was quickly drawn up, and passed the two houses of parliament with little difficulty; 
and on the 28th July following, C. laid his head on the block on Tower hill. A states- 
man of undoubted genius, he "saw 'what was best for bis country, and did it — not cer- 
tainly in a way commending itself to the judgment of the present time — but, perhaps, 
among the best and only sure modes that could he devised in his age. He was undoubt- 
edly unscrupulous, and” very lmnghty- towards the high; but the poor and weak found 
him easily accessible, and, when wronged, a warm defender; and though he was rapa- 
cious, the hungry had, nevertheless, to thank his generosity for many a meal. 


CRONOS, in Greek mythology, a son of TJranus and father of Jupiter, Neptune, 
Ceres, and Juno. He is usually identified with the Roman Saturn. 


CRGKSXABT (Hungarian, Brasso), at. of Transylvania, romantically situated amid 
the Fast Carpathians, at. an elevation of 3,000 it. above the sea. Lat. 45° 86' n., long., 
35° SB' east. It consists of an inner town, surrounded by walls, and of three pretty 
extensive suburbs, the population being (1809) 37,766. The center town, which dates 
from the 13th c-., is well and regularly built, and contains some handsome buildings, the 
chief of which is a Gothic Protestant church, built in the 14th century. This part is 
almost; exclusively inhabited by Saxons. The suburbs, surrounded with gardens and 
orchards, with here and there the hoary ruins of some old castle, or the sloping roofs 
of some modern villa, rising above the trees, have a pleasant and picturesque appear- 
ance. The suburbs are chiefly occupied by W allachs and Magyars. Linens, cottons, 
course woole us, hosiery, paper,, etc., are manufactured here in considerable quantities. 
C. was the first town in Transylvania where a printing-press was established, and the 
first issues from it were the Augsburg Confession, and the works of Luther. 


CE0KSIABT, a strongly fortified seaport, about 20 ra. w r . of' St. Petersburg, on a . 
narrow calcareous island of about 5 m. in length, at the narrowest part of the Gulf of 
Finland, and over against the mouth of the Neva. Lat. (of cathedral) 59* 59' 46" n., 
long. 29° 46' 38" east. 0. is at once the greatest naval station and the most flourishing 
commercial port of Russia, It was founded by Peter the great in 17.10, the island having 
been taken from the Swedes by him in 1703. Its fortifications, which protect the 
approach to St. Petersburg; have been an object of great attention to the Russian gov- 
ernment. The batteries are very numerous, defending every part of the channel by 
which vessels can enter. They are built of granite, and armed with the heaviest ord- 
nance. The place, indeed, v f as considered by the British admiral -who reeonnohered it 
during the Russian war of 1854-55, so impregnable that it would have been utter 
madness to make any attempt upon it. O., which is the seat of the Russian admiralty, 
has three harbors: the east, intended for vessels of war,- and capable of accommodating 
80 ships of the line; the middle harbor, where vessels are fitted up and repaired, and 
which is connected with the former by a broad canal ; and the west or merchant’s harbor, 
for the merchant shipping, with capacity for 1000 vessels; all are admirably defended. 
Not only the trade of St. Petersburg is conducted through this port, but that of a great 
part of the interior of Russia, which is connected with it by navigable rivers and canals. 

O. contains many well-built houses; the population in summer amounts, with the gar- 
rison of about 20.000 men, to 45,000 or 50,000; in winter it is much less. 
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. The are made of box or beech, thoroughly well turned and seasoned. Boxwood 
is generally preferred, but a ball composed of cocoa-nut liber and india-rubber whi-li k 
very pleasant to play with, has also been used. These balls are perfectly roun are 
made ot the correct size and weight, and are known as “Nicholson's patent <V> , 
pound croquet balls.” The prope? size of the balls is three 

seed oH wffien Sofplf are em P lo y ed ’ ^ey ^uld be kept rubbed withlia. 

A full set of croquet bads consists of eight. In order to determine the order of nbu- 
these are either severally painted, in whole or in part, blue, pink, black, yellow brawn’ 
orange, green, and red; or distinguished by bearing a different number of stripes of the 

one to four blue stripes? S “ 006 *° four red stripes > aud lhe ^ from 
The pegs are two or three in number, according to the particular stylo of came nWi 
They are each about 3 ft. m height, round in shape, pointed at the low rail 
lln?? stum P’ f ncl Pputea m rings corresponding to the colors of (lie balls— the too 
line blue, and then piuk, black, etc. When the numerical distinction of the balk is 

adapted the pegs are pamted in rings alternately of red and blue. u 
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Croquefc. 

Spooning is simply pushing tlie ball, which is considered unfair. The test of a spoon 

{f Iuai ' JjS 110 r J 01se * ^ ie umpire must decide, on being appealed to, whether the 
ball is a spoon or a tap. 

yV lien a ball has been roqueted, the striker takes up his own ball, and places it close 
• to the .roqueted ball, . He then makes his croquet as above described. 

J/t play.-— A. ball is said to be “ in play” as soon as it has run the first hoop; and it 
remains m play till it makes a roquet, when it is 

In* liana .— Hie ball being “in hand/’ cannot score till it has made a croquet, after 
which it is again in play; but unless it makes a point, it continues “ in hand” to the 
ball 01 balls it has croqueted for the remainder of its turn. When it has made another 
point, it is 4 ■■. in play again to all the balls, as at the beginning of its turn. 

Dead Ball— A ball is said to be “dead” when it has run all the hoops “in order ” 
and has struck the winning-peg. 5 

In Order. This term is used to signify the hoops, tunnels, cages, pegs, etc., in their 
regulai oidei oi play, according to the plan or arrangement adopted in placing them in 
the ground. When a player lias made the complete round of the boons in their proper 
sequence, lie is said to have made his “tour” or “round” of play. The striker’s hoop 
or peg m order is the one he has next to make. The game is won by the side or 
player succeeding in first driving the balls through the hoops, in order, to the turning- 
peg, and then backmgain to the winning-peg. ° 

The starting and winning peg is th e stake from which the play in the game proceeds 
The iimiing-pcg is the stake placed at the other extremity of the hoops, directly opposite 
the starting-peg; and round which the player must strike his ball before he makes the 
return-route. 

# Do dismiss a ball is to strike it to a distance. Manning a hoop is- when a ball is struck 
fairly through the hoop next in order of play. liming cl hoop is the failure of a ball to 
reach the hoop aimed at. The player who misses his first hoop is by some players 
known as a hooey. Bieochet is the striking of a player’s ball against two balls in stieces- 


encumber their adversaries. 


The Points of the Game. 


The points reckoned are: 1, Banning a hoop; 2, running a tunnel or cage; 3, strik- 
ing a, peg; each in the regular order of play. 

1. A hoop is said to be “run” when a ball has fairly passed through it while in play. 
A ball is considered to have “passed its hoop” if it ‘cannot be touched by a straight 
stick— as the handle of a mallet — laid on the ground parallel to the hoop on the side 
whence the player struck. 

2. In running a tunnel, the ball must pass completely through; and in running a 
cage, the same test may be applied as for the hoop. Where a hell is suspended— as in 
the Bglinton game — it must be rung before the point can be scored by the player. 

8. The peg must be fairly hit, so that the blow may be heard, or file peg be seen to 
be moved from its position. 

The player is not compelled to play for a roquet or point. It is sometimes better 
play for him to strike 3 ns ball towards a particular spot, so that on his turn coming 
round ho may make his hoop the more easily. But, of course, he is liable to be roqueted 
by a succeeding player. 

TheGame. 

The game of croquet may be played by any number of players not exceeding eight 
—four on each side. It is common, indeed, when two players engagein a match, for 
each to have two balls. The committee of secretaries from various croquet clubs, which 
drew up the now universally recognized Conference Code of Laws, recommend the 
game where there are two players on each side in t -eference to any other. The hoops 
being set according to one of the plans following, ur in any other way decided on by the 
players, the game commences by the choosing of “sides.” The players, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, take balls and mallets of oppo.dt: col. rs — those on one side choosing, say, 
blue, blacky crown, or green; those on the other, the light balls— pink, yellow', orange, 
or red. This done, the players address one another as pink, brown, etc., according to 
the color of their balls. When the balls arc marked by different numbers of rings, one 
side takes the balls with red rings, the other those with blue rings, the players being 
then addressed as one red, three blue, etc. 

The player whose bad is nearest the top of the peg — according to any succession of 
colors that may be adopted or determined on— starts from a mallet’s length of the start- 
ing-peg, and endeavors to strike his ball through the first hoop. If he fail in “running 
his hoop,” he must wait till his turn comes round again ; his ball, meanwhile, remaining on 
the ground to be struck (roqueted) or croqueted by any of the succeeding players. If, 
however, the player succeed in making his first "hoop, he goes on to strike his ball 
through the second hoop, and so on till lie fail; which, from the peculiar angles or lines 
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endless. But whatever the number of hoops, pegs, etc,, and whatc 
adopted, the main elements of the game are the same. 


Laws of Croquet. 


material -or the mallets; nor as to the attitude or position of the striker; nor as to the 
part oi the madet held, provided the ball be not struck with the handle, nor the mace 
stroke used. . . . . , 

2. Size of Balls.— -The balls used in match-play shall be Sf in. in diameter. 

3. Choice of Lead and of Bails. —It shall be decided by lot which side shall have choice 
of lead and oi balls. In a succession of games the choice of lead shall be alternate the 
sides keeping the same balls. 

4. Co ta men cement of Game.— In commencing, each ball shall be placed on the starting' 

spot. I lie sti ikei s ball, when so placed and struck, is at once in play, and can rootlet 
another, or be roqueted, whether it has made the first hoop or not. ' ‘ 

5. Slrok.% when taken.— A stroke is considered ‘to be taken if a ball be moved in the 
act of striking; but shouldyi player, in taking aim, move his ball accidentally, it must 
tie replaced to the satisfaction of the adversary, and the stroke be then taken. If a ball 
be moved in taking aim, and then struck without being replaced, the stroke is foul (see 
haw 25). 

6. Hoop, token run. — A ball has run its hoop when, having passed through from the 
playing side and ceased to roll, it cannot be touched by a straight-edge placed against 
the wires on the side from which it was played. 

7. Butt driven partly through Hoop.— A ball driven partly through its hoop from the 

non-playing side cannot run the hoop at its next stroke if it can be touched by a straight- 
edge placed against the wires on the non-playing side. ° 

8. Points counted to Non-striker's Ball. — A ball driven through its hoop, or against the 
turning-peg, by any stroke not foul, whether of its own or of the adverse side, counts 
the point so made. 

9. Points made for Adversary's Ball. — If a point be made for an adversary’s ball, the 
striker mibt inform his adversary of it. Should the striker neglect to do so, and the 
adversary make the point again, he may continue his turn as though he had played for 
his right point. 

10. The Turn. — A. player, when 3ns turn comes round, may roquet each ball once, and 
may do this again after each point made. The player continues his turn so long as he 
makes a point or a roquet. 

11. Croquet irnpe ratios after Roquet. — A player who roquets a hall must take croquet, 
and in so doing must move both balls (see Law 25). in taking croquet, the striker is 
not allowed to place his foot on the ball. 

12. Ball in Hand after Roquet. — No point or roquet can he made by a ball which is 
in hand. If a ball in hand displace any other balls, they must remain where they are 
driven. Any point made in consequence of such displacement counts, notwithstanding 
that the bail displacing them is in hand. 

13. Bads roqueted sitnuMancoudy.—W hen a player roquets two balls simultaneously, 
he may choose from which of them he will take "croquet; and a second roquet will be 
required before he can take, croquet from the other ball. 

14 Bath panel too eh lug . — if at the commencement of a turn the striker’s ball be 
found touching another, roquet is deemed to be made, and croquet must be taken at 
once. 

15. Roquet and Hoop made by same Stroke. — Should a ball, in making its hoop, roquet 
another that lies beyond the hoop, and then pass through, the hoop counts aswt.il a 1 , the 
roquet. A ball is deemed to be beyond the hoop if it lies so that it cannot be touched 
by a straight-edge placed against the -wires on the playing side. Should any part of the 
ball that is roqueted bo lying on the playing side of the hoop, the roquet counts, but not 
the hoop. 

■ 18. Pegging out. — If a rover (except when in band) be caused to hit the winning-peg 

by any stroke of the same side, not foul, the rover is out of the game, and must be 
removed from the ground. A rover may similarly be pegged out by an adverse rover. 

17. Rotor pegged out by Roquet.— A player who pegs out” a rover by a roquet loses the 
^•mamder of his turn, 

18. Balls sent off the. Ground. — A ball sent oil the ground must at once he replaced 
8 ft. within the boundary, measured from the spot where it went off, and at rigid angles 
to the margin. If this spot be already occupied, the ball last sent off is to be placed 
anywhere in < nntact with the other, at the option of the player sending off the bail. 

19. Bill u ..t off near Corner . — A ball sent off within 3 ft. of a corner is to be replaced 
8 ft. from both boundaries. 

24 Ball touching Boundary.— If the boundary be marked by a line on the turf, a hall 
touching the line h deemed t > have been off the ground. If the boundary be raised, a 
bail touching the boundary i •; similarly deemed to have been off the ground. ' 

21. Bulls sent off and returning to Ground . — If a bail be sent off the around, and 
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return to it, the ball must be similarly replaced, measuring from the point rff ft-ri <v>n<w 

with the boundary. 1 uua ‘* 

22. BaUs sent loitMn 2 feet of Boundary.— A ball sent within 8 ft. of the boundary 
but not off the ground, is to be replaced as though it had been sent off; except in tba 
Citse ot the striker s ball, when the striker has the option of bringing his ball in or of 
playing from where it lies. ° * ’ UI 01 

. Boundary interfering with Stroke.— Hit be found that the height of the boundary 

interferes with the stroke, the striker, with the sanction of the umpire, may briim iptjl 
hails aJonger distance than 8 ft,, so as to allow a free swing of the mallet Balls so 
brought m must be moved m the line of ainn 

24 Dead Boundary,— If, in taking croquet, the striker send his own ball or th P 
croqueted, oft the ground, he loses the remainder of his turn; but if by the same stroke 
he make a roquet, lus hall being in hand, may pass the boundary without penalty 
bhouid either ball, while rolling after a croquet, be touched or diverted from it? courL 
by an opponent, the striker has the option given him by law 28, and is not "liable to 
his turn should the ball which has been touched or diverted pass the Saf 088 
2o. Pout Strokes.— Is a player make a foul stroke, lie loses the remainder oi his turn 
and any point or roquet made by such stroke does not count. Balls moved by a foul 
stroke are to remain where they lie, or be replaced at the option of the advemry If 
] j e T made .wlien^ taking croquet, and the adversary elect to liave the balls replaced 
hi/y must be replaced m contact ns they stood when tlie croquet was taken. The fob 
are ? 0U ®?’? kes ■—(«•) to strike with the mallet another hall instead of or besides 

h wWn let f l n mis stro . ke i (P) to spoon — i.e., to push a ball without an audible 
knock, ft) to strike a ball twice m the same stroke; (cl) to touch, stop or divert the 
m l l ybcjn m piay and. rolling, whether this be done by the’ striker or his 

Sf^ nel \ n H a . ?T. a ^ to toucil tke mallet ill rebounding from a pea or wire • (f) to 

ln “ 1 “ s "»• <*» "“i“ * m 

bvAdm-san/.— Should a ball when rolling, except it bo in hand he 

vhfSCliltZthf^ fr ° n - “ S C0 , U T an adverse the* striker elect 
whether he will take the stroke again, or whether the ball shall remain where it .•tnnneH 

±5 ln * ! e IfFTP 0f th0 H m P ire ’ it would harc rolled tot 
pn ^ .■? 1,5 stopped o? diverted by Lmpire.— bhould a ball be stopped or diverted from 
its comae 1) ? an umpire, he is to place it where lie considers it would have rolled to 

the wrong' bailfthe4maifdw of the tmff/lo^ 
point or points in^de 

and 2 tirereforeb^ make a wrong point it does not count, 

* n, mss lie have, by the same stroke, taken croGuct Or nindp n form P +\ <r»U 

' S ’ a ' re — Evel 'y is entitled to be informed which is the 

nh^\PP ate< f G . ame deputed .— When clips are used, their position in case of dismite 
iV u° ncl ’, lSIV< ; a ? t0 the position of the balls in the game P ’ 

„ V' if V s , knocked out of Qround.— Should a player, in trying to run his hoov> knock 

^ W , S ^b thc hoo » d « es “<* counk f lle bal 
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pnte during the game if appealed to; (5) to keep the score, and if asked by a plaver, to 
disclose the stale of it; (c) to move the clips, or to see that they are properly moved; id) 
to replace halls sent oL the ground, or to see that they are properly replaced; (e) to 
adjust hoops or pegs not upright, or to see that they are properly adjusted 

36. Absence of Umpire. --'When there is no umpire present, permission to move a ball 
or to set up a peg or hoop, or other indulgence for which an umpire would be appealed 

to, must he asked of the other- side. 

37. Appeal to Referee. Should an umpire be unable to decide any point at issue, he 
may appeal *o the refetee, whose decision shall be final; but no player may appeal to 
the referee from the decision of an umpire. 


PARLOR CROQUET. 

During, win ter evenings, or in wet weather, the lovers of croquet may play at the 
game within doors, either in a large play-room or on a table. Sets of implements for 
various parlor and table games akin to the croquet of the lawn, are now produced by 
various makers. The hoops for parlor croquet are set on feet, so that they will stand 
straight and firm. All the rules of ordinary croquet are observed; while for the other 
games, rules are given with each set of implements. 

d'RQ DIES, a staff surmounted by a cross, which is carried before a bishop on solemn 
occasions. It is about 5 ft. long, is generally made of tin, and is hollow. Crosiers are 
generally gilt, and are often richly ornamented. The C. differs entirely from the pas- 
toral staff, with which it is often nevertheless confounded— the latter having a circular 
head, in the form of a crook. 


CROSBi, Howard, d.d.,ll.d. , b. New Tork, 1826; graduated at the university of 
New York, and at present its chancellor or president. From 1851 to 1859, lie was pro- 
lessor of Greek, and subsequently held the same chair in Rutger’s college. He was 
ordained in 1861, and became pastor of the First Presbyterian church in “ New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Since 1863, lie has been pastor of the Fourth avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York. He has been for several years the president and the most active 
member of the society for the prevention of crime, making resolute fight against illegal 
liquor-shops. Besides a great many sermons and addresses, he has published Lands of 
ihe Moslem f Notes on, tlw New Testament; Social Hints for Young Christians; Jesus, Hm 
Life and Works, as Narrated by the four Evangelists; thoughts on the Decalogue; and 
an edition of the (Edipus Tyrannts, of Sophocles. In 1879, he delivered the “Lyman 
Beecher” course of lectures in the Yalq divinity school 

03S0SS. The 0. was a common instrument of capital punishment among the ancients; 
and the death of the 0. was esteemed so dishonorable that only slaves and malefactors of 
the lowest class were subjected to it by the Romans. It was. customary to proclaim tha 
name and offense of the person crucified, or to affix a tablet (album) to the 0., on which 
they were inscribed. Malefactors were sometimes fastened on a simple upright stake, 
and so left to die or they were impaled upon it, and to this upright stake the Latin 
name crux was originally and more strictly applicable; but very generally a cross-piece 
{paid v lam) was added to the stake, to which the arms of the criminal were tied, or to 
which his. hands were nailed. When the cross-piece was ’fastened at right angles below 
the summit of the upright stake the 0. was called crux irnrnma; when the cross-piece 
was fastened at right angles across the top of the upright stake, the C. was crux commma; 
and when it was formed of two beams crossing cme another obliquely, it was crux decus- 
mta. The 0. was erected without the gates of towns, but in places of frequent resort. 
The person crucified often lived for days upon the cross. The death of Christ by cruci- 
fixion., led Christians to regard the 0. with peculiar feelings of reverence, and to make 
use of t ie sign of the 0. as a holy and distinguishing sign. The custom of crossing , in 
honor and commemoration of Christ, can be traced back to the 3d century. The emperor 
Constantine, after obtaining the victory over Maxcntius, through the influence — as he 
belie ve<U~of. the sign of the C., caused crosses to beset up in "public places and upon 
public buildings; and the veneration of the C. increased, particularly after the Invention 
of the 0., or finding of the alleged true 0. of Christ in Jerusalem by the empress Helena. 
Bee Cross, Invention of. The desire for relics was gratified, and numberless portions 
of the true. C. were given away, without its being diminished. Iconoclasts and others 
contended in vain against the prevalent worship of the C, ; and the crucifix (q.v.), a C. 
with an image of the Saviour affixed to it, was honored more than any other image. The 
sign of the 0. is made not only by Roman Catholics, but by the members of the" eastern 
churches also: there are, however, distinctive differences 'in the manner in which it is 
made. . It is admitted by the Lutherans as a commemorative sign of the atoning death 
of Christ, but by many Protestants is rejected as a human invention in worship, and as 
tending to superstition. It was very generally used during the middle ages, and still is 
among the less enlightened peasantry in some Roman Catholic countries, as a sort of 
charm, or as affording some security, like an amulet against all evil, and particularly 
against evil spirits and witchcraft. gYbY bAd ■•■Yw db: 

It appears that the sign of the C. was in use as an emblem, having certain religious 
and mystic meanings attached to it, long before the Christian era; and the Spanish con- 
querors were astonished to find it an object of religious veneration among the natives of 
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Central and South America. Be this as it may, it was early adopted as a symbol by 
Christians, with express reference to the central fact of their religion, and it has been 
extensively used as an ornament in Christian architecture, and in the ground-plan of 
churches (q.v.). The C. of the resurrection is opposed to the C. of the passion, by 
ecclesiastical writers. It is a lance, headed by a C. instead of a pike, and carrying a 
banner upon which a C. is depicted. It is the C. held by the paschal Iamb, and carried 
at the head of religious processions. The large 0. always placed over the entrance of 
the main chancel of a church, was called the rood or holy rood. 

The forms given to crosses in art are endless; but the two leading types are the 
Latin 0., or crux immma, supposed to be that on which Christ suffered, dud the Greek 
0., both of which are subject to many fantastic variations. The Greek 0. forms the 

well-known C. of St. George, 
|| m which, adopted from- the legends 

m ' /¥ n f rr of tilat heY0 ’ was tilG national 

1 fa riUjMa ensign of the English previous 

|l w Ji ,, 10 t0 the union with Scotland. 

8 | Jf \ ®ir The C. of St. Andrew differed 

|| entirely in form from the Latin 

I! or Greek cross. This 0., or 

„ , ' T A . g, ■ A , . „ ~ crux deeimata, consisted of two 

Greek Cross. Latin Cross. St. Andrew s Cross. Crosslet. shaftg of equal length, crossed 

diagonally at the middle, as in the annexed cut. According to the legend, this was ■the 
form of 0. on which Bt. Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, suffered martyrdom. 
As the Scottish ensign, it is now blended with the 0. of St. George in the Union Jack. 

Many very beautiful crosses exist in England, upon the points of gables of churches, 
on gravestones, and in other situations, as also in heraldry. Among these, the 0. most 
commonly seen- is call the Or crosslet. In this figure, as seen in the annexed cut, the 
extremities are intersected, so as to make several small crosses. When employed in 
ecclesiastical architecture, the figure is usually carved in a florid or highly decorative 
style. When the C. crosslet is pointed at the lower extremity instead. of being crossed, 
it 'is in heraldry said to be fitched, or fitchee. It is of frequent use in blazon. 

Sanctuary, boundary , or moimmerdai crams, as they are called, consist of an upright 
flat pillar or obelisk, covered with sculptured devices, and set in a socket level with the 
ground. Occasionally, they appear to have marked boundaries, but more frequently 
were monuments over the graves of heroes, kings, bishops, etc. In some instances, they 
probably marked the verge of a sanctuary. The older of these crosses are said- to be 
Scandinavian or Danish, and such are known c tS runic crosses, the term rune signifying a 
superstitious invocation. We are told that the island of Iona at one time possessed SCO 
crosses, but all are now destroyed or dispersed except one, called St. Martin’s cross, 
standing in the grounds of the cathedral. It is a column of compact mica schist, 14 ft. 
high, 18 in. broad, and 6 in. thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed out of a massive 
block of red granite, about 3 ft. high. In connection with certain ancient religious 
houses in Ireland, there were some very lino crosses of this kind; the most gigantic and 
impressive which still exist being that of Bt. Luke’s in the county of Louth.' " 

Manorial crosses are those which were erected in memory of some beloved object, nr 
in commemoration of some event of local importance. In England, there are some 
superb crosses of this kind; they are popularly called Norman crosses, lids species of 
G. resembled a Gothic turret set on the ground,' or on a base of a few steps, and was 
decorated with niches for figures and pinnacles. The best known examples are those 
erected by Edward I. (1290) in memory of his queen, Eleanor; being placed on the spot i 
where the body rested in its funereal progress to Westminster. "The crosses at Wal- 
tham, Oheapsido, and Charing were of the number. Those at Oheapside and at (’baring 
are destroyed, but the 0. at Waltham, though now much decayed, remains as a testi- 
monial of the affection and piety of the greatest of the Plantagenets. 

To ton or market crosses were erected as stands to preach from, or in commemoration 
of events regarding Which it was deemed proper to evoke pious feelings. As them struc- 
tures were incorporated with or surmounted by a crucifix;, the terra cross was so indeli- 
bly ‘ associated with them that it survived the religious character of the fabrics. 
‘‘The general intent of market-crosses was to excite public homage to the religion of 
Christ crucified, and to inspire men with a sense of morality and piety amidst the 
ordinary transactions of life.” — Milner's History of Winchester. The earliest examples 
of this kind consisted, probably, of tall crucifixes of wood, such as are still seen by the 
waysides in some continental countries. Afterwards, stone shafts would be substituted; 
and according to the increase of market revenues, or progress of taste, these town crosses 
assumed that imposing character which they latterly possessed. Of the larger orna- 
mental crosses of this kind, there are some striking specimens in Eualand. We may 
refer to that at Cheddar in Somersetshire, and that at Malmesbury in"Vv r iltshi.rc{ both 
are open vaulted structures, with a commodious space beneath, as a refuge for poo? 
market-folks during rain, and surmounted with a kind of Gothic turret, At"Chiebest:r, 
Bristol, and Winchester, the market-crosses, while similar in form, are of a higher 
architectural quality. Bee Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. Adjoining St. Paul’s in 
London, stood Paul's 0., a structure which we read of as early as 1289^ in the reign of 
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Hcniy III. It "v\ <i& essentially a town-preacliina* C and i<? wUk » , 

insr occurrences in history. Before tins c ? a f 0Q ia Jf“ with some mterest- 

penance in the reign of Richard III., to whose mnlire^lm w^ 6 bll0 , re was. forced to do 
event was followed by Dr. Shawe’s infamous sermon nttlmT 8 Ti? a victim. Phis 
dren of Edward’ and eulcnrimr RiowSTu 8,01 mon > attempting to bastardize the chil- 
of this C sat 1 carding Wok™ T T ’ 7 W .was P^ent on the occasion. In front 

Scotland offers no specimens of memorial or Norman crosses though 
should make an exception in favor of the Scott rnnnnmpnt nt ’t? ?, b ’ F e ? 
essentially a Norman 0. of a gigantic “ 

the.market-crosses of Scotland, they never attained to that elaborately ornate ^ dMr » 
which distinguishes such crosses as those of Chichester and Wiudiester Yet the sTh;T! 
town-crosses had some distinguishing features. The more simple kind ^^ons sted of a 
shall of stone, generally octangular in shape, and 12- or more feet In height it tl w^ 
an ornamental capital, which bore a dial and vane, or the figure of a uiucorn Tlw 
shaft sprang from the top of a graduated flight of circular or odanhS steDs T A 
specimen ot this species of C. is seen in the market-place of Mehose? The Sundew 
maiket C. consisted ot a tall stone shaft, such ns just described but instead of Sims W 
sprang from the center of an imposing sub-structure. ThkTtruZLS^to^ex! 
agonal, oi octagonal, and from 10 to 10 ft. high. The top formed a platform which woq 
surrounded with an ornamental stone parapet, and- was reached bra SS The shles 

sides of whif.|f K f Se t -k^nlim-gli, and such IS the renovated C. of Aberdeen, tlio 
hides ot winch, however, are open. Losing their religious character the 
market-crosses were employed for royal and civic proclamations and as’ places where 
certain judicial writs were executed. The general removal of these ancient and inter 
es ing structures lias been often matter of lamentation. The oldest C of Edkbmgh' 
which was the scene of a number of incidents connected with Scottish history stood 
It was' "removed iTnTifT’ nearly opposite the entrance to the Parliament Square. 

on hi first visit FdVnWoiT "T for a royaI P»S eant > ‘ b «’ procession of James VI., 
on ms m. si Mbit to Efiinbuigh alter his removal to Eng and. A new market cross w oi 

then erected a short; way further down the street, oif the s. 

oe angular sub-structure 16 ft. across, with a handsome stone shaft of about on ?t 

height; its removal in .1750, by the civic authorities, is indigLn h rrfer?ed o by Scot 

e siffw"; 0 / f am T- Since . its remova! ' Wal proclamations^ etc!, ^are made on 
t he site, Winch ior such purposes is technically the market-crons of Edinburgh With 

t h^-n -fn prUf U ' 10n ° ob J eetsof archaeological interest than prevailed in tlie 18th c 
the bliait, or cross proper, was ro-creeted in 1869 within the railings of St. Giles, w o. ” 

CROSS, a co. in e. Arkansas, on St. Francis river; 025 sq.m ; pop '80 5 051—1790 

Co°seat, Wittsburg.’ aDd U ‘ 801,16 P!U ' tS SWampy ’ but fertil «; producing corn, cotton, etc. 

tion C wh S tf , ti!l. I rv, i !i dr i Sr ' -F we assume the art of blazon to have miginated in connec- 
so freuuer t v ,Z!m rlT’ 1 iT surpnso 118 f, n<l the symbol of the Christian faith 
in Pimm } t i ™ 'J the es , c 1 utt ' ,K ; ons ancient and noble families everywhere 

TrTel VTn , T h , 0 , norahle ordinaries and, indeed, from its sacred diarac- 
tu, is esteemed by heralds as the most honorable charge, Its form varies so much that 

Sd^° Unl843 T'fos; La Colombierc, 79; andGuillim, 89. Mos^of The archf- 
tectuial crosses occur m heraldry, along with many others. 

tivawum’iw VKKTI0N °? ™, K ’ ‘be name given in the Roman Catholic church to a tea- 
tival which commeniorates die finding of the alleged true C. of our Saviour and which 

m-ea omo T 1 , T- f empress Helena, the mother of ConTtm, tine the 

326 tCithTiT w i tm ln & tiie Loly Places, undertook a journey to Palestine in 
of findhTiT T" , near 8 £ y “ irs ot ¥ 0 ’ and b«ng animated with a great desire 
tWnwf TV °,“ ^bich our Saviour suffered, she was so well directed, it is said in 
he search which she instituted, that the O. was found, and with it the crosses of the 
which ^ TnsV, ’V! i btle heing found separate from the 0., a miracle readily determined 

the Liven ; V P V? P 0bjL ' Ct ? f rev 'ercnce. An ordcr of Wars, founded in honor of 
the mvem ion of the cross and carrying m their hand a staff, on the top of which was 

friarTTlT ,T P am c ’ of crooners (Fi\ croix, cross), corrupted into crouched or crvlched 
and PiroIV’ y Ci rr? C 1° England in the 13th c., and had monasteries in London Oxford 
and Ryegate.— The festival of the elevation of the cross (14th Sept) commemora'es its 

by Ihe Persians 61 USalCm by th ° empeiW Ueraclius ia 638 > ^ iSSSC 
U. K. IY..-81 TTV ■ ’T 
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CROSS, The Order of the, originally a spiritual order of knighthood, which sprang 
up in Palestine in the time of the Crusades, and was then called the Beihlehemite order. 
After ihe commencement of the 13th e., the knights of this order adopted the monastic 
life, settling chiefly in Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, and Silesia. Pope Gregory 
IX. confirmed the order in 1328. Its principal seat is now in Bohemia, and its mem- 
bers generally hold ecclesiastical preferments or professorships m the university of 
Prague. They are distinguished by a C. of red satin, with a six-pointed star under it, 
and are sometimes called MUferi. 

CROSS, The Sotjthebn, the most conspicuous constellation in the southern hemi- 
sphere, situated near the Antarctic circle, and therefore never visible to our latitude. It 
consists of four bright stars, to which the fancy, aided by Christian associations, readily 
gives the cruciform shape. The two brilliant stars which mark the summit and foot of 
the G. have nearly the same, right ascension. The constellation, therefore, is almost 
perpendicular when passing the meridian, and these two stars act as pointers to the 
Antarctic pole. 

CROSS, Victoria. The peculiarities of this decoration, which was instituted on the 
termination of the Crimean campaign in 1856, are, that it may be granted to a soldier 
of any rank, and for a single act of valor. The C. of the legion of honor, as was felt 
during the Crimean campaign, served a purpose in the French army which was served 
by none of our decorations, and it was in imitation of it that the Victoria C. was 
founded, with the inscription “For Valor,” and which can be given to none but those 
who have performed, in presence of the enemy, some signal act of valor or devotion to 
their country. The general distribution of the crosses earned in the Crimean war took 
place in Hyde Park on the 26tli June, 1857. The recipients were 62 in number. The 
Victoria cross is in the form of a Maltese cross, and is made of bronze. In the center 
is the royal crown, surmounted by the lion, and below, on a scroll, the words, “ For 
Valor.” The ribbon is blue for the navy, and red for the army. On the clasp are two 
branches of laurel, and from it the cross hangs, supported by the initial “V<” The 
decoration is accompanied by a pension of £10 a year. 

CROSSBILL, Loxia, a genus of birds of the family fringiUidm, much resembling bull- 
finches, linnets, etc., except in the hill, which is altogether singular; the two mandibles 
— which are rather long, thick at the base, and much curved— -crossing each other at 
the points, when the bill is closed. In different individuals, even of the same species, 
the upper and lower mandibles are found variously directed to the right and left. This 
conformation was rashly characterized by Buffon as “an error and defect in nature, 
and a useless deformity;” whereas, it is an admirable adaptation to the wants and habits 
of the birds, and other peculiarities of their structure beautifully correspond with it — 
the bill being articulated to the head in such a manner that the mandibles are capable 
not merely of vertical but of lateral motion, and muscles of extraordinary power, 
in comparison with the size of the bird, being provided for moving them. The result 
of all this is, that the crossbills readily obtain their principal food, the seeds of firs and 
pines, by tearing up the cones. They bring the points of the mandibles together— 
which they can do so as to pick up a very small seed— and insert them into the cone, 
when a powerful lateral movement widens the opening quite sufficiently, and the tongue, 
which terminates in a singular movable scoop, formed of a bone articulated to the os 
ftyoides, or ordinary bone of the tongue, is inserted to detach the seed. The power of 
tiie bill is such that it can be employed in its lateral movements to tear wood to pieces, 
and crossbills in confinement seem to> take a mischievous pleasure in so employing it, 
and by this means, and pulling at wires, soon destroy any ordinary cage. An apple is 
cut to pieces almost in an instant, in order that its seeds may he reached; and flocks of 
these birds sometimes do great mischief in orchards. Only three species are known, all 
of which have been found in Britain, although only one, the common C. (A. enmirostra) 
is of frequent occurrence. It sometimes occurs in considerable numbers, but in most 
years is scarcely to be seen. It is a native of Europe, Asia, and North America, dwell- 
ing chiefly in pine forests, and extending as far n. as they do, not dreading the coldest 
climates. 

CROSS BILL in CHANCERY is a suit brought by the defendant against the plaintiff 
in the original suit, for the purpose of setting* up some claim or defense which could 
not be maintained in the original suit. 

CROSS-BOW. See Arbalest, Archers and Archery. 

CROSS BREEDING. See Breeding, 

CROSS BUNS, a small cake specially prepared for Good Friday, and in many towns 
of England cried about the streets on the morning- of that day as “hot-cross buns.” 
Bun, means simply a round cake — properly, a lump, being from the same root as bunion, 
I tab bngno , a bump or knob; allied is the Gael, bonnach; a cake, a bannock. Good -Fri- 
day buns were appropriately marked with the cross, and hence the name. The origin 
of the practice is obscure. Most probably it is a relic of some heathen observance, to 
which the early church gave a Christian significance. At Chelsea, there were formerly 
two celebrated bun-houses, besieged on Good Friday from morning until night by hum 
dteds of eager purchasers, but they have long since disappeared. 
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the Quautock hills, Soinerselslhve!kHc 17 wis erlun f , Py ^ e TI court * in 

college, Oxford, and in I 8 O 0-6 settled on hU n i C ^ U w ted *}* ® nst0 ). au( ^ Brasenose 
himself to the study of electricity HaTOeuk,? ™ nl^ 6 ’ ? b T he be ? aQ to devote 
near his residence, he found realon to wnclutie th?t th^°f il? e * almne a cavern, 
and roof were partially at least , 1 , , , p , 1 , ® ci y stal lizations on the walls 

1801 Z co^nS 1 e^per imeavs with fhe vieV °? In 

tricity. He took home some of the water which drormed C l^? tabi by elec- 

exposed it to the action of a voltaic htttm-v f , „ ? > * e J oot , ot the c f ve ' and 

<* « the “sJufi p lilZnltT 

of various sorts were very successful After 30 wn , 0 ^ bA ;* 0 ls f 0 ; orm ci y sta ls 

period he remained totally unknown' to the lelkml world,\e ohSS^ldss^han ^4 
minerals, crystals of auartz. armo-rmit* d.. , v eu „ no Jess tnan 24 


dStin^ss" s “sss he receiv i 

his belief that every kind of mineral would yet be fornJd 

Ins most startling discovery occurred a few months after. 7 While” experimentinff ^fh 
some highly- caustic solutions, out of content with • *, x P eume ntmg with 

gradually growing from 

U ‘»‘ b «d. dfdoped SRiSKSflS 

himself against such pitiable charges, "it is humiliating iSSSS 
defeiise, var ious honors to which he was justly entitled, were lost to 0. in conseauenee 
>t us discovery, C. also invented a method of purifying sea-water bv eleetriritv 

« assawi* 

CEOSS-EX ASUST A' TIOH. The examination of a witness by Ihe party against whom 

nation tt ^ <l T C hf 'wih! 1 3 ,nS a “f’ tlle foll °.wing are thd principal rales afflectmg’cross-exam 
matioti. *’ y tnuss may be cross-examined on the whole ease, and not merely on the 
points on which he had been examined in chief. 2. Leading Questions mfv be S 
cios.vexamnmtion. 3. Irrelevant questions may often be put but if for tlufmere mn* 
pose of impeaching the witness’s credit, they are imdmiA 4 . “StS!f 
l ,- le clia ™ tcr of tlie witness, lie may always be asked whether he lias been 

«'**»! f. c . ri A ne ’ )U ^ ie ! ? nofc aIwa y s bound to answer. 5. Evidence may be brought 
t< contradict the answer given on cross-examination, on relevant facts but not on irrele 

meinrlt’ 11 C fi a*? . 1 ™ Ievnnt fact be the eviction of the witnessof; felonyormldt 
mcanoj. 6. A witness maybe cross-examined as to any previous statement mn dp hv 
t0 ^, le triai (except matter of mere opinion as to the merits of the case) and 
evidence may afterwards be brought to contradict him. See Evidence. " ’ 

^ ock | n "li am co -> Va., where a battle occurred (June 8 1862) 
son Thiwn ? T forceH under Fremont and the confederates under “ Stonewall” Jack- 
wouncM^^each side. mdecisive ’ aud fche losses were about equal-over 1000 killed and 

CEDSSOPO'BIA, a genus of annelids determined from markings on the surface of Silu 

b f b - n observedltlm surface oTthe ^ate 
ilro wiXnw ^ d • ? r S amsm s, winch the markings show to have been nereid- 
some 6m in length. The, extiwdinary length, “ probS/mamr 
fnnmi -i W 11Ci was ascn bed to tins animal, has been shown by Alexander Bryson to he 
on a confusion of the body with the track formed by the passage of the creature 

dust wlifch than a Slimy mi V l the track havin « b ^n filled up with dry blown 

matter Jt an a PP earai >ce and structure different from those of the surrounding 

OliOSWELB, Edwin, 1797-1871; b. N. Y. ; for many years a leading democratic 

by Ms father^In iQoo 0 } lrn 1 all,stie career on the GatsMU Recorder, a journal established 
Position 1 183d> r e became sole editor of the Albany Ary us! remaining in that 

p aition ol jeais, in pnrtisnn warfare, with his whig rival, Tliurlow Weed rmswel? 
was one ot the foremost of political editors and managers ' Croswel! 

Vas C «nto7S L 77 H / A > R i RY - d - d -V 1 T 78 “). 858; b - Conn - : a journalist and clergyman. He 
W IvJ.vr V*e h<aan<ia tm a federalist paper in Hudson N. Y., and of the Warn a 
and hi« e H It ? b e i )ubla ‘n tio n in which he published a libel on Jefferson. He was sued 
defense by Alexander Hamilton was the last forensic effort of that great lawyer! 
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In 1814, he took orders, and became rector of Trinity church, Hew Haven. He was the 
author of several devotional works. 

CBOTALAEIA (Gr. Icrotalon , a rattle), a genus of plants of the natural order legumr 
nosce, sub-order papiMonacew, deriving its name from the inflated pods in winch the seeds 
rattle when ripe. The species are numerous; annual, perennial, and shrubby plants, 
natives of the warm parts of the world. Many of them have long, straight, slender 
stems and branches, and some of these yield valuable fiber, particularly 0. juncea, the 
sunn (q.v.), or sunn hemp of India, an annual species, the fiber of which is now an 
important article of commerce. Jubbulpore Hemp, also an important fiber, and 
regarded as stronger than sunn, is the produce of G. temiifolia, a perennial species about 
9 ft. high, a native of the s. of India, which, when growing in abundant space, throws 
out many branches; but when sown thick, grows with little branching. (J. bur Jim , 
which naturally grows in very arid places, is also cultivated in Sinde for its fiber; and 
that of G. refusals employed ‘in the Madras presidency. C. juncea is also often sown in 
India, to be used in a young state for feeding cattle. 

CBQTATJDJE, a family of venomous serpents, agreeing with nperidm in their gen- 
eral form and appearance; in their large head, which is broad behind and has a short 
muzzle; in their short tail; and in having long fangs in the front of the upper jaw, 
which is destitute of other teeth; but differing from them in having a large pit— the use 
of which is not known— on each side of the face between the nostril and the eye; and 
in having the tail terminated by. a sort of horny spine or by a rattle. Many of the most 
dangerous serpents of the warm parts of Asia and America belong to this family, which 
receives its name from the rattlesnakes (q.v.) (Gr. crotalas, a rattle) of America, and 
contains also the genera trigonocephalus, craspedocephalus, laehem, etc. 

CBOTCH, William, a distinguished musical composer, was b. at Norwich in 1775. 
His musical genius was quite as precocious as that of the great Mozart. When little 
more than three years old, it is said that lie could play God save the King almost through- 
out with chords, and the accuracy of his ear was such that lie could detect in a moment 
what note was struck, and in what key the music was composed. When only 22, CVs 
abilities were so much appreciated that he was appointed professor of music in Oxford 
university, the degree of doctor of music being conferred upon him. In 1822, he obtained 
the principalship" of the royal academy of music. C. composed a large number of 
pieces for the organ and piano, as well as many vocal pieces. He was author of .Ele- 
ments of Musical Composition and Thorough Bass , and Styles of Music of all Ages, 8 vols. 
He died Dec. 29, 1847. 

CEOTCHET. See Music. 

CROTON, a small river in Dutchess, Putnam, and Westchester cos., N. Y., sup- 
plying water for the. city of New York. Its length is about 60 m., and it empties into 
the Hudson near Peekskill. 

CEO’ TON, a genus of plants of the natural order euphorbiaccm, having male and female 
flowers generally on the same plant; the male flowers with five petals; the female flowers 
with three styles, which are either forked or divided into many branches; the capsules 
3-cel led, with one seed in each cell. The species are numerous, mostly tropical or sub- 
tropical trees or shrubs, a few herbaceous. Some of them possess in a very high degree 
the acrid properties so characteristic of the order to which they belong. Among these 
the most, important is the Purging C. (0. tiglium ), a small tree, a native of India and 
the more easterly tropical parts of Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid ; the wood in a 
fresh state is a drastic, and in a dried state, a more mild purgative; and the seeds (0, 
mdx or iilly seeds) are an extremely powerful drastic purgative, formerly much employed 
in Europe, but latterly disused on account of violence and uncertainty of action, although 
still valuable as yielding C. oil (q.v.). They are oval, or oval-oblong, about the size of 
field-beans. So great is their acridity, that ‘dangerous effects have ensued from working 
for some hours with packages of them! The oil is obtained mostly by expression, and 
partly by treating the cake with alcohol. — The wood and seeds of C. pamna are 
employed in some parts of the cast 4 n the same way as those of (7; tiglium; and the wood 
is supposed to be the lignum pamnm or pamna of commerce. Other species possess 
similar properties. — Very different are the properties- of the species which yield cnscarflla 
(q. v ) and copalche (q.v.) barks, to which a great resemblance exists in the barks of a 
number of species, natives chiefly of America.— Other, species are still more aromatic, 
and some delightfully fragrant, containing m great abundance a thickish, balsamic sap. 
The sap of 0 ! grdtmimus is much employed as a perfume and cosmetic at the cape of 
Good Hope; that of 0. onganifolium is used in the West Indies as a substitute for balsam 
of copaiva; that of C> bakamiferum , also West Indian, furnishes cau de mantes by dis- 
tillation; and the balsamic sap of some. South American species is dried and used as 
incense. 

CROTON A, cr Croton, a Greek colony in s. Italy, founded probably about 700 b.c., 
by; Spartans and Achseans. It is said that in 510 b.c., the colony sent 100,000 men into 
toe war with Sybaris, and overcame three times that number of their enemies. The 
colony seems to have vanished as rapidly as it rose. Crotona was celebrated as the seat 
of the school of Pythagoras 
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CROTON AQUEDUCT, See Aqueduct. 

CROTON OIL is of an unctuous consistence, and varies in color from a pale yellow to 
a dark reddish-brown or deep sherry color. It is not miscible with water, blit dissolves 
in alcohol and in ether. It has an acrid taste, and an unpleasant but characteristic odor 
and is a powerful purgative, one drop of the pure oil being a sufficient dose.. When 
rubbed upon the skin, it produces -rube faction and pustular eruption, and thereby tends 
to relieve some affections of the internal organs. It is used either by itself m the 
unmixed state, or diluted with olive oil, soap liniment, alcohol, etc. It is not to be 
employed except with caution. 

CBOTOF RIVER. See New York. 

CROTQPHAGA (Gr. tick-eater), a genus of birds of the order ticansores, or climbers, 
allied to trogons and toucans, and of which some of the species are known by the names 
Ani and Keelbird, the former from their cry, the latter from the high, blade-like ridge 
Which surmounts the short, much compressed, arched bill. The tali is fan -shaped. 0. 
am , often, called the Savanna Blackbird, is common in the West Indies and warm 
parts of America, inhabiting savannas and open pastures, particularly those which are 
occupied by cattle or horses, and feeding chiefly on insects, partly also on berries. It 
uses the sharp ridge of the bill in opening out earth, dung, etc., in search of ‘insect prey 
It often perches on the backs of horses or cattle, to feed on ticks, and may be seen 
clinging to a cow’s tail; the important service which it renders being apparently well 
appreciated. 

CROUP, a severe and fatal disease ol infants, known from a remote period, but first 
scientifically described by Dr. Francis Home in 1765, as a suffocative affection of the 
breathing, depending upon the formation of a false membrane or fibrinous deposit on 
the mucous membrane of the windpipe or larynx (q.v.). It is proper to remark that 
the inflammatory disease described by Home ‘has been frequently confounded with a 
purely spasmodic affection of the larynx, the asthma of Millar, or laryngismus stndidus 
of Dr, Mason Good; and also With diphtheria (q.v.), in which a false membrane is 
formed on the pharynx and palate, as well as m the larynx. C., in the more restricted 
sense, begins with symptoms resembling catarrh (q.v.), but differing in the greater 
degree of feverishness and hoarseness. In a short time, the respiration becomes diffi- 
cult and noisy ; a very peculiar hissing sound is heard accompanying the drawing of 
each breath; the cough is harsh and brassy; the countenance is injected, the expres- 
sion very feverish and anxious, the voice entirely lost, or very much altered. This state 
is soon followed by one of suffocation, unless the little patient is relieved by expectora- 
tion, ■which, however, frequently takes place in the midst of vomiting or coughing, a 
quantity of membranous shreds being brought up from the windpipe along with glairy 
mucus, and sometimes streaks of blood. In the worst cases, the spasms of ineffectual 
coughing, and the constantly increasing obstruction to the breathing, am most painful 
to witness; and a period of ‘tossing, extreme suffering, and anxiety is succeeded either 
by gradual insensibility, or by convulsions, which are very soon followed by death. True 
0. is rarely seen after the age of puberty, and is rather uncommon before the termina- 
tion of the first year of life. It may occur, however, at any age, and has essentially 
the same characters as are above described. It is supposed to be due m some measure to 
endemic (q.v.), and partly also to epidemic (q.v.) causes. It is most common in cold 
and moist climates and seasons, and in low-lying, but exposed situations. The varia- 
tions in its prevalence, however, are by no means fully explained. The treatment of C. 
requires to be very active and decided, and yet free from rashness. In cases of highly 
inflammatory type, and in robust children, it may he proper to take blood from the arm, 
or to place one or more leeches (according to the age of the child) over the top of the 
breast-bone. An emetic should also be given as soon as possible, composed of a full 
dose of tartar-emetic or of ipecacuanha, or both together. Some prefer sulphate of 
copper given in repeated doses; in America, a preference is given to alum and honey 
mixed into a paste, and given in tea-spoonful doses. The emetic may be repeated, if 
necessary, every 3 or 3 hours, and the child should at intervals bp placed in the warm 
bath. It needs hardly be added that medical advice should be procured without a 
moment’s delay, whenever it is within reach, for the disease is one of extreme danger, 
and almost ail the most effective remedies require experienced hands for their safe 
administration. In extreme cases, tracheotomy (q.v.) has been resorted to with success. 

CROW, Comm, a genus of birds, the type of the family corvid# (q.v.). The largest 
species of this genus is the raven (q.v,). ’The rook (q.v.) also belongs to it. Besides 
these and the jackdaw (q.v.), there are two other species found in Britain, the Common 
or Carrion C*. {0. corow ), and the Royston C. or Hooded C. (C. cornu). They differ 
from one another chiefly in color, the carrion C. being black, the hooded C. gray, with 
black head, throat, wings, and tajj. The hooded C. is also rather larger than the car- 
rion C., which, in size, nearly agrees with the rook, but which may readily be distin- 
guished from that species by having the base of the bill and the upper part of the throat 
not naked and rough, but closely leathered. The name hooded 0. is derived from the 
appearance of the black head, contrasted with the gray body, but in some parts of 
Scotland is, without any show of reason, popularly transferred to the carrion C., under 
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the form Jioocly. Both of these species have habits much more resembling those of 
the raven than of the rook; they seldom or never associate in flocks, and not only 
prefer carrion to worms, insects, or vegetable food, but watch and attack very weals 
animals, such as young lambs. On this account, a premium is in many places given for 
their destruction, and gamekeepers relentlessly pursue them on account of their robbing 
nests, from which they take either the eggs or the helpless young. Their own nests are 
built in trees, or if these are not to be found, among high' rocks. They both occasion* 
ally frequent the sea-coast, feeding on shell-fish, etc. Both are widely distributed over 
Europe and the northern parts of Asia.— The C. of North America (6 Y . Americanm) is 
very similar to the carrion C., but rather smaller, and, after the breeding season is over, 
congregates into great flocks: it is also partially migratory, great numbers from the 
more northerly parts moving to the s. on the approach of winter. Its habits are other- 
wise intermediate between those of the carrion C. and the rook. — The Fish C. (C. om- 
fragus) frequents the coasts and southern rivers of the United States, feeding chiefly on 
fish, which it catches with great dexterity. It also sometimes assails gulls, and com- 
pels them to disgorge their prey. — -The Jabbering C. (G. Jamaicehm&y-ot- the Blue moun- 
tains of Jamaica is remarkable for the resemblance of its voice to human speech, which 
some of the other species of this genus, as the raven, it is well known, can be taught 
to imitate. Sir J. E. Tennent gives an interesting account of the small glossy 0. of Cey- 
lon (V. splendens), which frequents the towns, feeding on offal, and boldly entering 
rooms through open windows, to snatch some morsel from the dinner-table. Habits of 
pilfering are more or less prevalent among the different species of crow. — The Red- 
legged C. is the chough (q.v.), — The name Carrion C. is given in America to the 
Black Vulture. See Vulture.— The Piping C. of New South Wales is a baritah 
(q.v.). * 

CROWBERRY, or Crakeberry, Empetrum nigrum , a small procumbent shrub, of 
the natural order empetracecB , a native of the northern parts of the world, abundant in 
the moors of Scotland and the n. of England. The order consists of a few heath-like 
shrubs, which, however, are regarded as having a botanical affinity to eupJwrbmeem 
(spurges, etc.), with small unisexual flowers in the axils of the leaves, the fruit a small 
berry seated in the persistent calyx. The berries of the C. are nearly black, surround 
the branches in crowded clusters, and each contain 6 to 9 bony seeds and a watery 
acidulous juice, which is sometimes felt to be not unrefreshing; but they are generally 
little esteemed. A fermented or vinous liquor is prepared from them in some northern 
countries. They are a favorite food of game. E. rubrum , a native of the vicinity of 
cape Horn, differs little from the northern plant, except in having red berries. The 
berries of the camarinlieira (comma abba) are employed in Portugal for the preparation of 
an acidulous liquor, which is used as a drink in fevers. 

CROWFOOT. See Ranunculus. 

CROWLAND, or Croyland, an ancient t. in the s. of Lincolnshire, on the Welland, 
in a low flat district in the Fens, 48 ni. s.s.e. of Lincoln. There once existed here a 
large abbey, built about 1200, and there still exist the remains of a church founded by 
king Ethelwald in 716. At the confluence of tl\e Welland and the Nene, there is a curi- 
ous triangular bridge, built probably in the 14th c. on the site of an older one erected 
about, 860. Ingulf us, the historian, was abbot of Croyland. Pop. 71, 2,459. 

CROWN (Lai corona, Wei, cncn, and Gael, cruinn , round). Crowns were originally 
garlands of leaves; and in this form they have probably been used as an ornament for 
the head by almost every people. They were much used by both the classical nations 
on joyous and on solemn occasions. Among the Greeks, the C. (dephanos) was some- 
times used as an emblem of office, as in .tlie case of the archons; sometimes as an orna- 
ment for the heads of the victors in the public games; and sometimes as a mark of 
distinction for citizens who had merited well of their country. Crowns of the latter 
class were made at first of twigs of laurel , but latterly of g< fid. The Romans made use 
of crowns to a greater extent than the Greeks, chiefly as rewards for valor. The most 
highly prized was the corona obsidianaMx, which was bestowed by a beleaguered garrison 
or army on the general who rescued them. It was made of grass or wild-flowers, 
gathered from the place which had been inclosed by the enemy. ""Next in order was the 
civic C., a garland of oak-leaves and acorns, which Was given as a reward to any soldier 
who had saved the life of a Roman citizen in battle. For the soldier who wore it, a 
place next to the senators was reserved at the public spectacles, and both the senate and 
the assemblage rose up on his entrance. Not only he, hut his father and paternal 
grandfather were free from all public burdens; and the person whose life lie had saved 
was bound ever. after to show him the duty which a son owes to a father, The civic O. 
is sometimes used in heraldry. 

Another of the Roman crowns was the corona muraUs , -which was bestowed on him 
who first scaled the wall of a besieged city. It was a golden ring surmounted with 
turrets or battlements. It is often used in modern hewiklry. 

• The corona triumphalis , which was of three kinds, was bestowed upon a general when 
he obtained a triumph. 

But there was a totally different class of crowns, which were not honorary, but 
emblematical, and which were not regulated by law, like ‘the former ones, but by custom. 



CEOWI* DEBTS. It is a prerogative of the crown to take precedence of all other creditors, 
and in England, to recover its debts by a summary process called an extent. By 33 Henry 


Of these, the most important were: 1. The corona mcerdotalis, worn by the priests and 
bystanders when engaged in sacrifice, with the exception of the ponUfex maximum It 
was sometimes of olive leaves, sometimes of ears of corn, and sometimes of gold. 2. 
Corona funebvts or septilchralis, with which the dead was crowned, a custom which 
prevailed both among the Greeks and Romans. A law of the twelve tables provided 
that if any one had been crowned while living, the G. should be placed on his head when 
carried out to burial. Crowns were also placed on the bier, and scattered from the 
.windows under which the procession passed. In Greece, these crowns 'were commonly 
of parsley. 8. Corona convwiahs. The custom of wearing wreaths on festive occasions, 
which, like most of the Roman customs, was derived from Greece, is supposed to have 
originated in the habit of tying a woolen fillet round the head, to mitigate the effects of 
intoxication. As luxury increased, they were made of such flowers and shrubs as were 
supposed to prevent intoxication, roses, violets, myrtle, ivy, and even parsley. 4. 
Corona mptialis, or bridal-wreath, made of flowers plucked by the. bride herself, and 
not bought, which was of bad omen. Amongst the Romans, it was made of verbena. 

5. Corona natalitia , a chaplet suspended over the door of the vestibule in which a child 
was born. 

Several other classical crowns are mentioned in the very elaborate article on the sub- 
ject in Smith’s Dictionary , to Which we have been indebted for much of the preceding 
information. 

As the emblem of sovereignty in modern Europe, the C, was borrowed rather from the 
diadem (q.v.) than the crowns of antiquity. This decoration was originally oriental. 
Alexander the great adopted it from the kings of Persia; and Antony assumed it. during 
his luxurious intercouse with Cleopatra. According to some, its adoption for the gods 
originated in the fillet, which was assigned to Bacchus for the purpose mentioned as 
that which led to the use. of the convivial crown. In modern states, crowns were of 
very various forms, till heralds devised a regular series of them to mark the various 
gradations of sovereignty, from that of the emperor down to what are now called the 
coronets of counts and barons. The pope also had his triple crown. Bee Tiara. So 
entirely was the C. regarded as the symbol of sovereignty, that the word came often to 
be used as synonymous with the monarchy— a sense in which we still speak of the C. 
of England, and the domains and possessions of the crown. 

The crowns of kings and emperors are closed above, whilst the coronet of a noble is 
merely an open circlet surrounding the head; hence, to dose the G. lias been the ambition 
of princes desirous of shaking oil the authority of feudal superiors, and assuming a com- 
plete sovereignly. 

The royaifO. of Great Britain is a circle of gold enriched with stones and pearls, and 
heightened with four crosses pattee, and four fleurs-de-lis alternately. Front these rise 
four arch-diadems, adorned with pearls, which close under a mound, ensigned with a 
cross pattee. The C. used at the coronation of queen Victoria was adorned in accordance 
with the taste of the present time. 

The coronet of the prince of Wales is a circle of gold, set round with crosses pattee 
and fleurs-de-lis, but lias only one arch, decorated with pearls, surmounted with a mound 
and cross, and bordered with ermine. In addition to his coronet, the prince of Wales 
has a cognizance consisting of three ostrich feathers, argent, quilled or, entiled with a 
prince’s coronet of the last, with an escrol azure, whereon are the German words Ich dien 
(I serve). For the traditionary origin of this badge, see Prince of Wales. 

The younger sons and brothers of the sovereign wear as coronet a circle of gold, 
bordered ermine, heightened with fleurs-de-lis, crosses pattee, and strawberry leaves 
alternately. Nephews of the blood-royal have strawberry leaves on their coronets, where 
the sons and brothers have fleurs-de-lis. Princesses-royal have a circle of gold, bordered 
with ermine, and heightened with crosses pattee, fleurs-de-lis, and strawberry leaves 
alternately. For the coronets of the different orders of nobility, see their titles. 

The Crown is a term often employed to signify the state, and the matters under 
control of the executive authority. Thus, in the interests of the state there are C. min- 
isters, 0. lawyers, C. officers, 0. lands, etc. — the term, in no instance, having any special 
connection with the sovereign personally. In Scotland, certain high crimes are techni- 
cally called pleas of the crown. These are four in number — murder, robbery, rape, and 
willful fire-raising — and fall within the jurisdiction of the high court of justiciary. Like- 
wise, in Scotland’ there is a functionary styled 0. agent. lie is a practicing law-agent 
or solicitor, who, under the lord advocate and his deputies, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings. His duty is to receive from the procurators-fiscal of the different counties 
the precognitions which they have taken, and to lay these precognitions before the law- 
yers for the crown, that they may determine whether there is ground sufficient to call for a 
prosecution. He also expedes indictments and criminal letters, and otherwise discharges 
the duties of an agent in preparing and assisting in the conduct of trials before the high 
court of justiciary, which are generally superintended or conducted by the solicitor* 
general. The appointment of the C. A. is with the lord advocate, and ceases with the 
administration. : , , f Vi' V- ;VV ■■■ ■ ' ; V; ■; ‘ VV:/ ■■ 
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^M]' l p1V 8 ,f,’.i!t 1 i‘hJ refe , r i enCe is §iven overali editors who have not obtained iudo-ment 
tor tlieir debts before the commencement ot ilie crown’s process' and the net fi a „ ent 
26, extended the law of England in this respect to bXnd ’ The raHn A ’ t 
however, was limited to movable or personal property, and the crown has no^rivh” 1 ’ 
over a subject in a competition for heritage! It olitains 1 “a o»?° d Ef 
landlord’s hypothec (q.v.). Mercantile sequestration has no effect «i,w P h? d *° tlie 
Exchequer 7 ° f Holyrood llouse affords 110 Protection to the king’s debtor. See Extek? 

.nd »°c “ a,, “ d - 100 *““• 85 !»“■ 

CROWN and HALF-CROWN, English gold coins first issued in 1507 1 i n 1 
tllcy were made of Sllver - The crown is worth $1.25 in United State? currency 1 1& 
CROWN XMPE'BXAL. See Fritillary. 

rfSfSS Wfi ",;r w 

loyai manors, or other possessions connected with land for n period exceed bw Vi ,7 ° f 
are void. At a much earlier period (1455 c 411 a ScottistV Eli, ♦ exceeding dl years, 
consent of parliament necessary to the alienation of U r proper, v o'/ h n ' ndered , the 
neither it, nor the subsequent statutes, whi“ re T™’ hut 

tolt ctmS?t eU(k ' nCe frf h 

C01 ch?w mtr otls ’ f rr - aud the 

Oham?E ? id0 Take 

s 

STE* The * mmed f ate neighborhood is 

in SwcdcE PRINCE ’ the heir - appai ' em of thc German throne, The title is used also 

^ in , State prosecutions in Eng- 
crown solicitors attached to each circuit 1 whose ,h,fi!f S ? 0llUon ' pi Ireland, there are 

ss£ & 

Huai or monstits crimes, ht of ^Jooor Z? 1 o° tLfi i p . ublic ’ such * «»u- 
takes charge of the case and instructs counsel? ' that t le soholtor tc > the treasury 

a ?' eak fr0Ilt ’ or t0 occu Py 

to each other at a£“ “u S in^ SlI? 4 ‘W faces ‘"dini 
ends; and it is connected with the mahi bodv of 'alt- wsUons at the two 

gsRworksare entirely beyond the main ditch of the place, dhch of 

Rocky mountain ri vereLsunposed ' to n umber som'fi arot!nd t,ie p cHowstone and other 
been "generally at peac^wTtK Uu™ m If = & They have 
ably advanced m 
derfully long hair, 
he stood erect. 

CBOW’S-EEET, in siege operations. See Calthrop. 

SSw S 1 L t0P 1 *T 0f th ° gable elKl ° f a bui,di »s- See Coiibho Steps. 
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first towns in England the ^ andl S- C - was of the 
posa-1 of town-sewage. In g 18^ question of the economical dis- 

works were completed. The water which k nf gro ?J th , of !j e town, new water- 
man well. There are 7 railway stations «it c ^ obtained from an arte- 

dady. Pop. 71, 55,652 The arehbishons f? n I w . nci *00 trains are despatched 
This palace is now a factory pal - ace herc tlH 1750 * 

ton, 4 m. e. of Croydon. About a m in O k^^r aicll ^ ls ^°P s 18 now at Adding- 
u Ul a m * p 13 Addiscombe house, at one time the 


inf hair CaUin viv P « a ’ w f u ” Ul * t > al « very proud ot their won- 

tIln S nes a P lcture of a chief whoso hair swept the ground when 
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residence of the first earl of Liverpool, hut purchased by the East India company in 1809, 
When enlarged by other buildings, it became a military academy, at which cadets were 
educated tor the artillery and engineer services of the company. At a later date, the 
infantry cadets also received their professional education there. In 1858, when the 
government of India was transferred from the company tb the crown, Addiseombe 
academy was transferred in like ^ manner, and became the royal military college. This 
college no longer exists; the buildings were demolished in 1S6T; and the site has been 
covered with streets of villas. C. has one of the finest. Gothic churches in the county. 

CBOZET ISLANDS, a volcanic group to the s. of the Indian ocean, lie between Ker- 
guelen’s land on the e. and prince Edward’s islands on the w,, about midway between 
Patagonia and New Zealand. The most easterly link of the chain is in lat. 46° 27' s., 
and Tong. 52° 14' east. 

CBTJ'CXAN, Cyprimis cammm, a fish of the same genus with the carp (q.v.), from 
which it differs in the want of barbtiles at the mouth, in the much greater depth of 
body, and in the almost square tail. It attains a considerable size. It inhabits lakes, 
ponds, and slowly fiowing rivers, in the n. of Europe and of Asia. It is called karmrn 
in Sweden, It exists in the. Thames, although rare, and is called the German carp, but 
lias, perhaps been introduced. It is an excellent article of food. The introduction of the 
C. into some of the waters of the northern parts of Britain seems particularly desirable. 

CBTT'CIBLES are vessels employed for the heating and fusing of glass, metallic ores, 
etc,, and are generally made of materials capable of resisting high temperatures, such as 
fire-clay, black-lead, porcelain, platinum, and silver. 

CEUCITER-as (Lat. cross-carrying), an important natural order of exogenous plants, 
including about 1600 known species, and corresponding with the class tetmdynamfo 
of the Limuean system. Bee Botany. The flowers have a calyx of four sepals* which 
fall off after flowering; and a corolla of four petals, which are placed in the form of a 
cross— whence the name C. — and alternate with the sepals. There are six stamens; 
four long ones in opposite pairs, and two short ones between the pairs of long ones. 
The ovary is superior, and there are two stigmas. The fruit is either long and podlike 
(a uilique), or a short and roundish pouch, (silicule); one-celled, or (usually) spuriously 
two-colled, by the parietal placentae (see Placenta) meeting in the middle, and forming 
a kind of dissepiment (q.v.); and contains either one seed, or many in a single row. 
Linmeus divided his class tetmdynamm into the orders xiUqttom and nliculom , according 
to the form of the fruit, and these may also bo regarded as forming sub-orders of this 
natural order; but another division has more recently been adopted, founded on the 
character of the cotyledons (q.v.), and the manner in which the radicle is folded upon 
them (cotyledons decumbent, incumbent, or corulupUcatc). The general character of the 
order is antiscorbutic and stimulant, with more or less acridity. *Tt contains many plants 
extensively cultivated for the food of man and of domestic animals, or valuable in medi- 
cine, as kale (cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, eolewort, etc.), turnip, rape, radish, cress, 
horse-radish, scurvy grass, mustard, sea-kale, gold of pleasure, etc. The dye-stuff called 
woad is produced by a plant of this order. It includes also a number of garden-flowers 
highly esteemed for their beauty and fragrance, as wallflower, stock* rocket, etc. The 
pungency and acridity of the 0. seems to depend on a volatile oil, or on different volatile 
oils "of very similar character, present in very various degree in different species, or in 
the same species under different circumstances, and in different parts of the same plant. 
This diversity is very well illustrated in the common turnip; in the. different qualities 
of the root, as. to sweetness and acridity, in different soils or seasons, and in the differ- 
ence between the flesh and the rind. The seeds of the C. contain a fixed oil, which is 
extracted from some (rape, colza, in Europe; myagrmn mfipum and evywnnm perfoUatum 
in Japan), to be used as a lamp-oil and in the arts, and the oil-cake is valuable for feed- 
ing cattle. The plants of this order belong mostly to the temparate parts of the world, 
and particularly abound in Europe. Comparatively few are found within the tropics. 

CftlTCIEIX (Lat. crux, the cross, and jigo, I fix), a cross with the effigy of Christ 
fixed to it. The principal C. in Roman Catholic churches stands in the center of the 
high-altar. It overtops the tapers, and is only removed at the elevation of the host. 
Iti' well-appointed churches, the altar crucifix is generally either of gold or silver. 
Crucifixes are used in Lutheran churches, and in Prussia they are often made of Berlin 
iron. The C. first began to take the place of the plain cross in the time of Constantine, 
but it was never publicly acknowledged by the Greek church, and did not come into 
general use in the east till towards the end of the 8th century. It was not till the Oarlo- 
vlfigian age that it became general in the Lgtin church. On the earlier crucifixes, Christ 
is represented as alive, with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened with four, not 
three nails. In later times, all these circumstances varied. Christ was often represented 
a$ dead, naked, except a cloth round the loins, and fastened with three nails; i.e., the 
two feet fastened together by one nail. The earlier artists usually represented the figure 
of Christ as haggard, and his countenance as sorrowful in the last degree; but latterly 
the custom was^introduccd of representing him as the ideal of human beauty, and of 
throwing into his countenance an expression of rapture and heavenly joy. See Cboss. 
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CEU'DEIf, Alexander, was b. at Aberdeen, 31st May, 1700, and educated at Maris- 
chal college, with a view to the church, but having exhibited decided symptoms of 
insanity, lie was for some time placed in confinement. On his release, he left Aberdeen, 
and after spending several years as a tutor, settled in London in 1732, first as a corrector 
of the press, and afterwards as a book-seller. In 1737, appeared his Complete Concordance 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, a really great work, which has laid 
divines especially under deep obligations to the laborious author. The book was dedi- 
cated to queen Caroline, who graciously promised to ‘'remember him,” but unfortu- 
nately died a few days after. C. now relapsed into insanity, and liis friends were obliged 
to remove him to a private asylum, where he appears to have been harshly treated. On 
his recovery, he published an account of his sufferings. For the next fifteen years he 
acted as a corrector of the press, but, in 1753, be had again to be put under restraint, 
but only for a few days. C. now believed himself divinely commissioned to reform the 
manners of the world, and styled himself Alexander, the corrector. lie went about the 
country exhorting the people to keep holy the Sabbath day, etc. Ho also pet itioned the 
king for the honor of knighthood, and the parliament to constitute him by act, “the 
corrector of the people,” hoping by such honors to influence the people more effectually. 
Several other foolish things were done by C. in the course of his life, but he also per- 
formed many virtuous and benevolent actions, which shed a pleasing light over his 
melancholy career. C. died at Islington, Nov. 1, 1770. There have been many editions 
and abridgments of C.’s concordance published both in Britain and America. One of 
the best known is that of Chalmers (London, 1812; 10th ed., 1824). 


CRUGER, the name of a prominent Dutch family of New York. John was a slave- 
trader/ a successful merchant, mayor of New York in 1759, and a member of the first 
provincial congress. John Harris, nephew of John, was. a British officer. After the 
war of independence lie fled to England, and his property was confiscated, Henry, 
brother of John Harris, was a member of the English parliament, and with Burke 
opposed harsh treatment of the American colonies. 


CBTFI&SKANK, George, one of the most gifted of English pictorial satirists, wash 
in London, Sept. 27, 1792. His father was a native of Aberdeenshire, and the son of a 
person who had fought for prince Charles Stuart at Culloden. C. at first thought of 
the stage as a profession; but some of bis sketches having come under the notice of a. 
publisher, he was induced to engage in the illustration of children’s books and songs. 
When about twenty years of age, a publication, called The Scourge, afforded scope for 
the display of his satiric genius, and from that time forth he has continued to pursue 
with remarkable success this liis true vein. His illustrations for Mr. William Hone’s 
political squibs and pamphlets attracted much attention, and sent some of them through 
no less than fifty editions. But these political caricatures, many of which were personal, 
were not altogether to C.’s taste. Nor, indeed, in this narrow party field did he find 
verge enough for the full exhibition of his rich fund of humor and depth of moral sar- 
casm. He consequently abandoned this style about 1824. In Points of Ilumor , and 
the designs for Grimm's German Tales, Tom Thumb, Peter Schlemihl , Punch and Judy, 
My Sketch-book , Boz, Olker Twist, and the Comic Almanac , his comic genius first found 
ample manifestation; while in his Sunday in London, his Gin-shop, The Upas Tree, and 
especially The Bottle, he showed himself a moral teacher possessed of a grim Hogarth ian. 
earnestness and force. The Bottle consisted of a series of eight large-sized plates repre- 
senting the various stages in a drunkard’s career; and through the instrumentality of the 
temperance societies, as well as on account of its own merits, the work has "had an 
enormous circulation. C. latterly devoted himself to oil-painting; and in his pictures, 
“Dressing for the Day,” “A Runaway Knock,” “Tam o’ Shan ter,” and “Disturbing 
the Congregation,” he combines humor and artistic skill. To these may be added the 
“Fairy Ring,” and the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” His latest production in oil-paint- 
ing was a large picture, “ The Worship of Bacchus.” The list of his works amounts to 
5,500. He died 1st Feb. 1878. 

. CRLTIKSHANK, or CRUICKSHANKB, Willtam, 1745-1800; a Scotch anatomist, 
author of a number of medical works, the most valuable of which is one on Insensible 
Perspiration . 

CBTJISEB is a small war-vessel, emplojmd chiefly in watching an enemy by sailing 
about in a suspected latitude, or in any other defined portion of sea. 

CBUXTHNE' (Lat. Qrvithnii, Cruthim), the name given, from the 6th to the 9th c., to 
a people who inhabited the southern half of the co." of Antrim, and the greater part of 
the co. of Down, and at one time established themselves also in the co. of Meath, in 
Ireland. They were otherwise called Dalaradians, and their country, Dalaradia. Their 
name of C. is supposed to be derived from the Celtic emit, color, and to have been 
applied to them because they painted or tattooed their skins. It is the name by which 
the Irish called the Piets of Britain, of whom, indeed, the Irish C. are believed to have 
been a branch. See Dalaradia and Picts. 

.CETJiyES and ZAIBES are contrivances erected upon rivers in Scotland for the purpose 
of catching salmon. They are of great antiquity, and consisted of a “ kind of hedge 
formed by stakes driven into the ground, the interstices being filled with brush, and the 
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river in which the tide ebte Z ' are PJ’oliibited in those parts ofl 

C. untouched. Sec Salmon flsller,es act «* 1862 left the law regarding 

boyiif France be^arf to mwh S ® spasm , od!a ‘ f uvers of the middle ages. In 
measures were taken to suppress the movement' 'jt'Sm b ° y ? °?’ y ' Altl >°ugh strong 
than 30,000 boys embarked at Mnr^Uw Kp lm?v il? ; d e 18 s . tated tlmt moJe 
reaching Palestine and converting the Moslem. ’ ex Pocting miraculous aid in 

into slavery, the venture came to" a dLsh™ fiti B ,? shlpwrack and capture and 
children, were undrrf.n.k«n in a,™,. .... s ^ uc * * wo similar crusades, each of 21 


children, were undertaken in Gh Tm*in nnfn ? DCi ‘ 1 w ? similar crusades* each of 20,000 
tiie other at a more westerly point. ‘ 111 ended mserabfy“ S the AlpS at Mont Cenis ’ and 

betw^M tiie^OliidsUan^mtitfal^f the^we^t'nn^^l^M 0 ?™ 6 ^ 7 durin * middle ages 
was undertaken simply to vindiea te the '5*A of ‘^Mohammedans. The first of these 
ulchre. On the conquest of Palestine hot 7^ the llol y se P' 
enlarged, and the efforts of the suhsemimii t 16 °^ CCt °f. tie changed, or at least 
whole land from the Saracens, who had > tka rescue of «>e 

period in the history of the church it was cmisfd^i^, ^- SL S . 5 lt- , From aQ early 
to the holy sepulcher and to visit the , Ud i & - p , 10, ! s a ct to make a pilgrimage 

by his presence. When Palesfine ^s conaumS bv A 8avi ° ui ' dl ? d operated 
hut generous people respected the rel a *' S ln ^ ^ c., that fierce 
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ESS^skskeis 

Drise and t’-fv Z ' ? y 1 W ct on of Urban, were made the war-cry of the enter- 

««?■ tho sigu of theoross: hencc 

summons of the pope to engage inttte^hoiy ' warl^The most distonT islands 1 an d^av 
l^^'VVn/-? 08 .’ S i a >* William of Malmesbury, “were inspired with this ardent passion 
" left his hunting, the Scotchman his fellowship with vermin the 

SSftffl’A Norwegian his raw fish.” It is said tlK, flaring of 1096 
hp o w. M00, 000 souls were m motion towards Palestine. This however must 

exa "3 c . mllon - Wll ‘at we do know positively is, that previous to the sottimr 
out of the great hosts of European chivalry, four annM SSy and an^chi! 
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mult itudcs^ the more dregs and refuse of Christendom, deserve that name— amountin'-- 
m all to "<<>,000 persons, had departed for Palestine, The first consisted of 20 000 foot” 
and was commanded hy a Burgundian gentleman, Walter the penniless. It marched 
through Hungary, but was eat to pieces by the natives of Bulgaria, only a few, simoiiv 
" horn was V\ alter himself, escaping to Constantinople. The second, consisting of 40 000 
inen women, and children, was led by Peter the hermit. It followed the same route 
as its predecessor, and reached Constantinople groat] v reduced. Here the . two united 
crossed the Bosporus, an< were utterly defeated by the Turks at Nice, the capital of 
BiUiynm. A third expedition of a similar kind, composed of 15,000 Germans led bv a 
priest- named Gotfcsehalk, was slaughtered or dispersed in Hungary; winch also proved 
PVir g / aV p 0f i t]x U?r th i a telTjbl ? horde ’ consisting of about 200,000 wretches from 
Li ilttndcrs » and Lorraine, who had swept along through Germany 

against the Jews, whom they murdered without 
mniL « Lf u how J vei ) the real crusaders made their appearance: the gentry, the yeo- 
man!}, and the serfs of .feudal Europe, under chiefs of the first rank and renown Six 
armies appeared m the held, marching separately, and at considerable intervals of time 
I heir respective leaders were Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorraine ; Hmdi the 
count of Vormandois, and brother of Philippe, king of France: Robert Curthose ^dnki 
of Normandy, the son of William the conqueror; count Robert of Flanders- Bohcmond 
!teh?L?n arentum, son of the famous Guiscard, under whom was Tancrcd, the favor- 
m L /f tft !. Jllstorlaas # the crusade; and lastly, count Raymond of Toulouse 
I he place ot rendezvous was Constantinople. The Greek emperor Alexius af mid tw 
so magnificent a host— there were in all not less than 600,000 men,’ exclusive of women 
P !:- eStS r^r nllgh i be , mdUc ed to conquer lands for themselves , cajoled all the leaders 
lievimph® tf n : d atld ? olmt Raymond— into solemnly acknowledging themselves his 
e a emtn. . Aftei some time spent m feasting, the crusaders crossed into Ashi TVFfnn»* 
^on^nied by the unfortunate Peter the hermit). Here their first step Las the swf 
and capture ^ Nice, the capital of sultan Boliman, 24th June, 1097. This monarch was 
L? ? atCC b y Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfrey, at Dovylaeum. Baldwin brother 
of Godfrey, now crossed into Mesopotamia, where he obtained* the principality of Edessa 
After some time the crusaders reached Syria, and laid siege to* ^Antioch ' y Frw ^ 
months the city held out, and the ranks of the besiegers were fearfully thinned bv firn 
rLlLT 86 * ^rave warriors lost heart, and be^aLL d^ 

nriL t{ pL m ° ng tlie llst cowards was the poor enthusiast who had planned the enter 
o wSS h H WtlJ h0me ^ w J civertaken 6 by the 

tl e T rfp W iAQQ A * 01 P lt bacl ? t0 undet ‘S<> a public reprimand. At lemdh on 
infnrht r l ^ ntlodl was taken, and the inhabitants were massacred by’ the 

ffsszzt “ssgis ts Toi "r jw “ n' ** 

SfIh , ’lHngdmns^of'*Sy?ht S ^stroythe 
A second crusade was preached by the f am o j 'fo t D % mol0 f en , 1 ^ edw ' Ithexc:ltement - 
Champagne; and early in 1147 twoL, ,1™.^ • ‘ Bu , rmlr , cl - abbot of Claimiux. in 

king of "France and Conrnd TTI ?5? les > under tilG command of Louis VII., 

’ Their united numbers were MUmate^at 7o^ f nf?n e fiTr y ’ marched for the Holy Land, 
tlieless, proved a total failura The ^,.I’? 00 ’ 000f, S ht “S nie , n -^T] 1 c expedition never- 
and through the Shery of his emistes wa ? hostile; 

by th'e Turks near Iconium 4 tv In thof^r f ’ • "my of Conrad was ail but destroyed 
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called Salaclm, a young Kurdish, chief, who had made himself sultan of Egypt, and who 
aspired to the presidency of the Mohammedan world. He invaded Palestine, took 
town alter town, and dually, in Oct., 1187, compelled Jerusalem itself to capitulate, 
after a siegoof 14 days. The news of this led to a third crusade, the chiefs of which 
were Frederick I. (Larbarossa), emperor of Germany, Philippe Auguste, king of France, 
and Richard Coeur-de-Lion , king of England. Barharossa; took the field first in the 
spring of 1189, but accidentally lost his life by fever caught from bathing in the Cronies. 
Ilis army, much reduced, joined the forces of the other two monarchs before Acre, 
which important city was immediately besieged. In vain did Saladin attempt to relieve 
the defenders; and after a bel eagurement of 28 months, the place surrendered. But the 
crusaders were not united among themselves. Philippe soon after returned to France; 
and Richard, after accomplishing prodigies of valor, which excited the admiration of 
the Baracens, concluded a treaty with Saladin, by which “ the people of the west were 
to be at liberty to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, exempt from the taxes which the 
Saracen princes had in former times imposed.” This, as has been previously noticed, 
was all tlmt had been claimed by the first crusaders. On the 25th of Oct., 1192, Richard 
*jet sail for Europe. 

Fourth Crusade . — Crusading unfortunately now beeame a constituent of the papal 
policy ; and in 1203, a fourth expedition was determined upon by pope Innocent III., 
Although the condition of the Christians Was by no means such as to call for it. It 
assembled at Venice; but how entirely secular crusading had become, will be seen from 
the fact, that the army never went to Palestine at all, hut preferred to take possession 
of the Byzantine empire. The leader of this host of pseudo-crusaders, Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, was seated on the throne of the east in 1204, where he and his successors 
maintained themselves for 56 years. 

Fifth Crusade . — This was commanded by Frederick II., emperor of Germany. It 
began in 1228, and terminated in a treaty between that monarch and the sultan of 
Egypt, by which Palestine was ceded to Frederick, who, after being crowned king of 
Jerusalem, returned to Europe, leaving his new possessions in a state of tranquillity. 

Sixth Crusade . — In 1244, a new race of Turks burst into Syria, and once more the 
Holy Land fell into the hands of these ferocious barbarians. Jerusalem was burned 
and pillaged. In 1249, Louis IX of France (St. Louis) headed a crusade against them, 
but was utterly defeated, and taken prisoner by the sultan of Egypt. By the payment 
of a larg* ransom he obtained his liberty and that of the other prisoners. On his return 
to Europe he was regarded as a sort of martyr in the cause of Christ. 

Seventh Crusade .—- 1 This also was primarily undertaken by St. Louis, hut he having 
died at Tunis in 1270, ori his w ay to Palestine, prince Edward of England, afterwards 
Edward I., who had originally intended to place himself under the command of St. 
Louis, marched direct for Palestine, where his rank and reputation in arms gathered 
round him all who were willing to fight for the cross. Nothing of consequence, how- 
ever, was accomplished; and Edward soon returned to England, the last of the crusad- 
ers. Aero, Antioch, and Tripoli still continued in the possession of the Christians, 
and were defended for some time by the Templars and other military knights; hut in 
1291, Acre capitulated, the other towns soon followed its example, and the knights were 
glad to quit tile country, and disperse themselves over Europe in quest of new employ- 
ment, leaving Palestine in the undisturbed possession of the Baracens. 

Effect serf the Crusades . — "While we cannot help deploring the enormous expenditure 
of human life which the C. occasioned, it is impossible to overlook the fact that they 
indirectly exercised a most beneficial influence on modern society. They secured for 
humanity certain advantages which it is difficult to see could have been otherwise 
obtained. M. Guizot, in his Lectures on European Cmlization, endeavors to show their 
design and function in the destinies of Christendom. ‘ * To the first chroniclers, ” he says, 
“and consequently to the first crusaders, of whom they are but the expression, Moham- 
medans are objects only of hatred : it is evident that those who speak of them do not 
know them. The historians of the later crusades speak quite differently: it is clear that 
they look upon them no longer as monsters; that they have to a certain extent entered 
into their ideas; that they have lived with them; and that relations, and even a sort of 
sympathy, have been established between them.” Thus the minds of both, but particu- 
larity of the crusaders, were partly delivered from those prejudices which are tne off- 
spring of ignorance. “A step was taken towards the enfranchisement of the human 
mind.” Kecou'dly, the crusaders were brought into contact with two civilizations, 
richer and more advanced than their own— the Greek and the Saracenic; and it is 
beyond all question that they were mightily struck with the wealth and comparative 
refinement of the east. Thirdly, the close relationship between the chief laymen of the 
west and the church occasioned by the 0., enabled the former “to inspect more nar- 
rowly the policy and motives of the papal court.” The result was very disastrous to 
that spirit of veneration and belief on which the church lives, and in many cases an 
extraordinary freedom of judgment and hardihood of opinion were induced— such as 
Europe had^never before dreamed of. Fourthly, great social changes were brought 
%bout. A commerce between the cast and west sprang up, and towns— the early homes 
of liberty in Europe — began, to grow great and powerful. The C., indeed, “gave mari- 
time commerce the strongest impulse it had ever received ” The united effect of tlieee 
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things, again, in predisposing the minds of men for a reformation in. religion, has often 
been noticed. Other causes undoubtedly co-operated, and in a more direct and decisive 
manner, but the influence of the C. in procuring an audience for Luther, cannot be 
overlooked by the philosophic historian. 

CEUSCA, Academia della. See Academy. 

CBU'SENSTOLPE, Magnus Jakob, 1795-1865; a Swedish historian, author of 
History of the Early Tears of the Life of King Gustams IV., Adolphus; 2 he House of 
Holstdn-Gottmp in Sweden; and other works. 

CEUSHEES, or Bruisers, are implements used for reducing to small fragments corn, 
beans, linseed, oil-cake, and other similar hard food of horses, oxen, or hogs, in order 
that it may be more thoroughly subjected to the action of the gastric juice, and that no 
part of it may pass through the animal undigested. Seeds which enter the stomach 
with their husk or outer pellicle unbroken, often resist its powers, so that they contribute 
nothing to nourishment; and this is the case to a very large extent with coni given to 
old horses; but mastication is never so perfect, however good may he the condition of 
an animal’s teeth, that the previous crushing of hard food will not be found useful, C. 
are of different kinds, and those intended for oil-cake are somewhat different from those 
suitable for grain; but the essential part generally consists of toothed, grooved, or other- 
wise roughened cylinders, revolving so as to bruise the food either against each other, 
or against a fixed plate of similar roughness.— C lod -crusher is the name of an agricul- 
tural implement, which may be generally described as a toothed or roughened roller; 
and will be found noticed, with its uses, in the article Roller. 

CBU'SIXJS, Christian August, 1715-75; a German theologian, professor of theol- 
ogy fit Leipsie. Two of the great objects of his life were to place philosophy on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis for the future, and to bring philosophical conclusions into 
harmony with orthodox theology. His system was not successful, but it had a few 
enthusiastic supporters. 

CKU STA'CE AES, Crustacea , a class of articulated animals, agreeing with insects, 
arachnida, and myriapoda in having articulated limbs; but differing from them in 
important respects, and particularly from all of them in the adaptation of the organs of 
respiration to tin aquatic life, even those of them which live on land being generally 
inhabitants of damp places, and breathing by a kind of gills. Some of the lowest and 
minute aquatic 0., indeed, are not provided with gills; ‘but the aeration of the blood is 
supposed to take place through the surface of the body. 

The C. derive tlieir name from the hard armor which in most of them covers the 
whole body, forming for it that sort of frame-work which is sometimes, not very cor- 
rectly, called an external skeleton; and which, in those of highest organization, is very 
complex in its structure, and contains a large amount of calcareous matter— carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, so that it is in its substance intermediate between shell and hone 
— whilst in many of the lower and smaller kinds it consists principally of chitine , and 
corresponds more nearly in its nature with the integuments of insects. The body of a 
crustacean is composed of rings (see Articulata), generally 21 in number, and the 
crustaeeous covering corresponds with it in this respect; the rings, alike of the body and 
its armor, being in some cases very distinct, whilst in others some of them in a great 
measure coalesce or are consolidated together, of which the thorax of a crab affords an 
excellent example. The first seven rings are regarded as forming the head, the next 
seven, the thorax; and the remainder the abdomen, corresponding with the head, 
thorax, and abdomen of insects. The crustaeeous covering is considered as a peculiar 
epidermis, having beneath it a true skin, from which it is an inorganic exudation; and, 
like the epidermis, it is cast off from time to time, that its place may be supplied anew, 
as the growth of the animal requires more room for the internal soft parts. In this 
moulting, or casting of the shell, the animal divests itself of its covering not in separate 
parts, but in one piece, including the coverings of the limbs, and even of the antenna 1 , 
although -the membranes which connect the hard plates are split and torn. A period of 
apparent sickness precedes and agitation accompanies the process; and the thick mus- 
cular parts of the limbs of crabs and lobsters become soft and flaccid, so as to be much 
more easily extricated from their hard coverings. The loss of a limb, which sometimes 
takes place on such an occasion, and is otherwise a frequent occurrence, is easily 
repaired, for a new one grows in its stead; but it is a curious circumstance that in order 
to this reproduction, the limb must be broken off at a particular joint, the second from 
the body, thus leaving only a short stump; and when a limb is broken elsewhere, the 
animal itself exercises the remarkable power of throwing it off by this joint. 

The principal organ of locomotion in many C., as in the lobster, shrimp, etc., is the 
abdomen, terminating in fan -like appendages; by bending the abdomen suddenly down 
under the thorax, they dart backwards in the water. The limbs — which are connected 
with the thoracic rings— are, in some, organs of swimming; those of others are used for 
walking at the bottom of the water or on dry ground. Some have what are called false 
Ugs or pro-legs attached to the abdomen, often very different from the thoracic legs. 
The legs of some are fitted for burrowing. The first pair of legs is not unfrequently 
transformed into a pair of powerful claws or pincers— the last joint but one being pro- 
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longed so as to oppose the last joint, which becomes attached as to the side of it; and 
these are used for seizing and tearing food. The limbs of the first thoracic rings arc, in 
many 0.,^ organs still more intimately connected With the mouth, and have received the 
name of foot- jaws, the transition from the true mandibles and maxillae to the organs of 
locomotion being often very gradual. The mouth of some small parasitic G. is, how- 
ever, formed lor sucking, and not for tearing and masticating food. The digestive 
organs are very -simple in all ; there is a short but capacious gullet, a large stbmachv and 
a straight and simply intestinal tube. The pyloric region of the stomach, however, is 
furnished with a remarkable apparatus of hard tubercles or sharp teeth for grinding or 
tearing food, supplementary to the external organs of the mouth. Almost all of the C. 
feed on animal food, and they are very voracious. A few feed on vegetable food, The 
nervous system of C. agrees generally with that of insects, and exhibits many grada- 
tions of division and concentration. C. in general, appear to possess all the five senses. 
Their eyes are either simple (stemmatie), aggregate (consisting of several stemmata under 
a common cornea), or compound. _ The compound eyes are often on foot-stalks. The 
gills are variously placed; in the internal cavity* under the carapace — the enlargement 
of the plate of a single ring, which covers the thoracic rings in crabs, etc. ; on the tho- 
racic limbs; on the abdominal or false legs, etc. The heart is always in the middle line 
of the body, is of various form, and distributes the blood by a number of trunks through 
the system; but the blood returns to venous tinum , from which, and not from the 
heart, it is sent into the gills, and it is not until after its aeration in the gills that it 
comes to the heart again; not, however, without being mixed with venous blood which 
has not undergone the same aeration. The sexes are distinct in most of the C. ; and 
they are all oviparous. A sort of incubation of the eggs takes place, in order to which 
they are carried under the abdomen or under the thorax of the female, attached to the 
false legs or to some of the thoracic appendages. It has recently been discovered, con- 
trary to former belief, that 0. — or at least many of them — undergo metamorphoses; 
and the curious creatures known by the name zoea have been found to be the young of 
crabs. 

The greater number of C. are marine: some inhabit fresh waters, running or stag- 
nant; comparatively few are terrestrial. 

Cuvier divided 0. into two sections, malacostraca and entomostraca; the former sec- 
tion containing the orders decapoda, stomapoda, kemodipoda, ampMpoda, and isopoda; the 
latter the branch lopoda and pmcUopoda. Another division has been more recently pro- 
posed by Milne Edwards, and very generally adopted into ryplmura (the genus limulu$ 
alone), having a mouth destitute of jaws, and for which legs perform the office of jaws; 
maxitlom , or masticating C, ; and edentata, or suctorial crustaceans, 

CRUST of the EARTH. It having once been believed by geologists that the interior 
of our globe is in a state of .fusion from heat, they have given" the name of crust of the 
earth to the external solid covering. Man has been able to penetrate but a short way 
into the crust, and be cannot safely reason on his observations made at or near the sur- 
face, regarding the condition of the crust to a greater depth than a few miles, at the 
most 10— all beyond is little more than guess-work. The materials of the crust are not 
thrown confusedly together, but distinct mineral masses are found to occupy definite 
spaces, or to exhibit a certain order of arrangement. All these may be classified in 
reference either to their origin, which is aqueous (see Aqueous Hocks) or igneous 
(q.v.); or to their relative age, as primary (q.v.), secondary (q.v.), and tertiary (q.v.). 

ORUVEILHIER, Jean, 1791-1874; a French anatomist educated in the university 
of Paris, where he became professor of anatomy, on which science lie published three 
works. He was commander of the legion of honor. 

CRUVELLI, Sophie, Baroness Vizier, b. 1824; a German singer, having a soprano 
voice of great strength and purity, and in her day the most popular of vocalists. On 
marrying baron Vizier, in 1856, she left the stage. * 

CRUYSj Gornelis, the founder of Russian maritime power, was b. June 14, 1657. 
He was a rear-admiral in the Dutch service when czar Peter the great, noticing his abil- 
ities, pursuaded him to go to Moscow. There he arrived Oct. 15, 1698, and was received 
with great splendor, and soon appointed vice-admiral. His services to Russia were of 
various kinds; to, him it owed its first dockyards, canals, and charts, the organization of 
its navy, and its victories over Sweden and Turkey in 1708-1710. After a short 
period of disgrace, C. was received back to favor. He died in 1727, possessor of an 
imperial domain in Kexholm, and owner of the island Birken in Finland. It is in mem- 
ory of him the white flag with the blue cross (Dutch, forms) still floats from the Hussain 
men-of-war. 

CRY OLITE is a double fluoride of aluminium and sodium (NaF,Al 2 F 3 ), and is 
important as a source of the metal aluminium (q.v.). 

CRYOPH'ORUS (Gr. kryos, cold, and phero, I carry) is an instrument consisting of a 
glass tube with a bulb at both ends. A little water* is present in one of the bulbs, and 
when the second bulb, containing only water-vapor, is placed in a freezing mixture, the 
vapor condenses, which causes more vapor to rise from the water in the first bulb. The 
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CRYPT (Gr. krypto, I hide), a vault under a church, either entirely or mrliv 
ground. Crypts do not generally extend beyond the limits of the choir or cha ce l A 
they are often of much smaller dimensions. Crypts were formerly used as chanek Za 
p< ovided with altars and the other furniture requisite for the celebration of rclhVim^ 
services; and they were also very frequently used as nieces of sennlfnm it - t l V ous 
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cession s, (elsewhere denied) to the Catholics of Ireland, was composed, in an alphabet of 
24 short strokes variously situated upon a line. Other letters by the same monarch are 
to appearance a mere series of numbers of two and three figures, divided by semicolons. 
In such cases, it was necessary that the two parties in the correspondence should have 
previously concerted what words each number was to represent. Bacon devised what 
he thought a not .easily penetrable cipher, in which he employed only a and b, arrang- 
ing each of these in groups of 5, in such collocations as to represent all the 24 letters. 
Thus, aabab abaha babha conveyed the word fly. The great philosopher thought that 
preepneertment would here be necessary; but in reality any clever modern decipherer 
would have found no difficulty in reading any long letter composed in such a manner 
The unfortunate earl of Argyle, when preparing his expedition against the tyrannical 
government of James II., used a modefof secret writing which consisted in setting down 
the words at certain intervals, which he afterwards filled up with other words, making 
on the whole something intelligible, but indifferent. In our day, such a mode would 
not have been found proof against the ingenuity of those who have studied the means 
of decipherment. There are many other modes of secret writing, which it does not 
seem necessary to detail, as the art has become little more than a matter of curiosity. 
One of the ablest and amplest treatments of the subject is an article by Dr. William 
Blair in Dees's Cyclopaedia. See also Chambers's: Journal^®; 506. (Second' series), under 
“ Secrets Exposed,” and Nos. 87 and 115, under “Cryptographs.” 

CRYPTOG'RAPXIY (ante), secret writing, or writing to understand which the 
recipient must know the key. Such modes of communication have been in use from 
the earliest times. The Lacedaemonians, according to Plutarch, had a method which 
has been called the scytale, from the staff employed in constructing and deciphering the 
message. When the Spartan ephors wished to forward their orders to tlieir commander 
abroad, they wound slantwise a narrow slip of parchment upon the staff so that the 
edges met close together, and the message was then added in such a way that the center 
of the line of writing was on the edge of parchment. When unwound, the scroll con- 
sisted of broken letters; and in that condition it was dispatched to its destination ; the 
general to whose hands it cam deciphering it by means of a staff exactly corresponding 
to that used by the ephors. Polybius has enumerated other methods of cryptography. 
The art was in use also among the Romans. Upon the revival of letters, methods of 
secret correspondence were introduced into private business, diplomacy, plots, etc. ; and 
as the study of this art has always presented attractions to the ingenious, a curious body 
of literature has been the result. John Trithernius, the abbot of Spanheim, was the first 
important writer on cryptography. Ills Poligraphia, published in 1500, has passed 
through liiany editions, and has supplied the basis upon which subsequent writers have 
worked. It was begun at the desire of the duke of Bavaria; but Trithernius did not at 
first intend to publish it, on. the ground that it would be injurious to public interests. 
The next treatises of importance were those of John Baptist Porta, a Neapolitan mathe* 
matician, who wrote De Furtins Lit era mm Notts, 1568; and of Blaise de Yigenere, 
whose Trade de.s Oh iff res appeared in Paris in 1587. Lord Yemlam proposed an ingenious 
system of cryptography on the plan of what is called the double cipher; but while thus 
lending to the art the influence of his great name, he gave an intimation as to the 
general opinion formed of it and as to the classes of men who used it; for when prose- 
cuting the earl of Somerset in the matter of the poisoning of Overbury, he urged it as 
an aggravation of the crime that the earl and Overbury “had ciphers and jargons for 
the king and queen and all the great men — things seldom used but either by princes and 
their ambassadors and ministers, or by such as work or practice against or, at least, 
upon princes.” Other eminent Englishmen were afterwards connected with the art. 
John Wilkins, subsequently bishop of Chester, published in 1641 an anonymous treatise 
entitled Mercury, or The Secret and Swift Messenger, a small hut comprehensive work on 
the subject, and a timely gift to the diplomatists and leaders of the civil war, .The 
deciphering of many of the royalist papers of that period, such as the letters that fell 
into the hands of the parliament at the battle of Naseby, has by Henry Stubbe been 
charged on the celebrated mathematician, Dr. John Wallis, whose connection with the 
subject of cipher-writing is referred to in the Oxford edition of his mathematical works, 
1689; as also by John Davys. Dr. Wallis states that this art, formerly scarcely known 
to any but the secretaries of princes, etc,, had grown very common and familiar during 
the civil commotion, “ so that now there is scarcely a person of quality but is more or 
less acquainted with it, and doth, as there is occasion, make use of it.” Subsequent 
writers on the subject are John Falconer, Gryptmncnym Patefacia , 1685; John Davys, 
An Essay on the Art of Deciphering in wh ich is inserted a Discourse of Dr. Wallis , 1787 ; . 
Philip Thieknesse, A Treatise on the Art of Deciphering and of Writing in Cipher , 1772; 
William Blair (the writer of the comprehensive article “Cipher” in Rees’s Cyclopaedia), 
1819; and C. von Marten, (hours Diplomatique , 1801, a fourth edition of which appeared, 
in 1851. Perhaps the best modern work on this subject is the Kryptographik of J. L._ 
Kluber, who was drawn into the investigation by inclination and official circumstances. 
In this work the different methods of cryptography are classified. Amongst others of, 
less merit who have treated on this art, may he named Gustavus Selenus (i.e. Augustus,, 
duke of Brunswick), 1624; Cospi, translated by Niceron in 1641; the marquis of Worces^ 
XT. K. IV.— 82 1 ' AT' 
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ter, 1659; Kivclier, 1668; Schoot, 1665; Hiller, 1682; Cornier*, 1690, Baring, 1737; Con- 
rad, 1730, etc. 

Schemes of cryptography are endless in their variety. Bacon lays down the follow- 
er as the “ virtues” 'to ho looked for in them: “that they he not laborious to write 

they be 
?des that 
y extolled by 

his admirers as “ one of the most ingenious methods of writing in cipher, and the most 
difficult to he deciphered, of any yet contrived; ” 

The simplest and commonest of all ciphers is that in which the writer selects in 
place of the proper letters certain other letters in regular advance. This method of 
transposition was* used by Julius Csesar. He, “per quartam elementoruin literam,” 
wrote d for a, e for b, and so on. There are instances of this arrangement in the Jewish 
rabbis, and even in the sacred writers. An illustration of it occurs, Jeremiah xxv. 
26, where the prophet, to conceal the meaning of his prediction from all but the 
initiated, writes Bhehach instead of Babel (Babylon), the place meant: i.e., in place of 
using the second and twelfth letters of the Hebrew alphabet (Z?, A l), counting from the 
beginning, he wrote the second and twelfth (sh, sh, eh), counting from the end. To this 
kind of cipher- writing Buxtorf gives the name Athbasli (from a, the first letter of the 
Hebrew’ alphabet, and th the last; b, the second from the beginning, and h, the second 
from the end). Another Jewish cabalism of like nature was called Album; of which 
an example is in Isaiah vii. 6, where Tabcal is written for Remaliali. In Us adaptation 
to English this method of transposition, of which there are many modifications, is com- 
paratively easy to decipher. A rough key may he derived from an examination of the 
respective quantities. of letters in a type-founder's bill, or a printer’s “case.” The de- 
cipherer’s first business is to classify the letters of tlie secret message in the order of 
their frequency. The letter that occurs of te nest is e; and the next in order of frequency 
is t. The following groups come after these, separated from each other by degrees of 
decreasing recurrence: a, o, n, i, r, s, h; d, l; c, w, u, m; f, y, g, p, h; v, k, ic, q, j, z. All 
the single letters must be a, I, or 0. Letters occurring together are ee. oo, ff, ll, ss, 
etc. The commonest words of two letters are (roughly arranged in the order of their 
frequency) of, to, in, it, is, be . , he, by, or, as, at, an, so, etc. The commonest words of 
three letters are the and and (in great excess), for , are , but, not, etc. ; and of four letters: 
that, with, from, have , this, they, etc. Familiarity with the composition of the language 
will suggest numerous other points of value to the decipherer. He may obtain other 
hints from Poe’s tale called The Gold Bug. As to messages in the continental languages 
constructed upon this system of transposition, rules for deciphering may be derived from 
.Breithaupt’s Ars Decifratoria, 1737, and other treatises. 

•Bacon remarks that though ciphers were commonly in letters and alphabets, yet they 
•might be in words. Upon this basis codes have been constructed, classified with words 
taken From dictionaries being made to represent complete ideas. In recent years such 
codes have been adapted by merchants and others to communications by telegraph, and 
.have served the purpose not only of keeping business affairs private, but also of reduc- 
ing the excessive cost of telegraphic messages to distant markets. Obviously this class 
of ciphers present greater difficulties to the skill of the decipherer. Figures and other 
.characters have been also used as letters; and with them ranges of numerals have been 
.combined as the representatives of syllables, parts of words, words themselves, and com- 
plete phrases. Under this head must be placed the dispatches of Giovanni Michael, the 
.Venetian ambassador to England in the reign of queen Mary, documents which have 
ionly of late years been deciphered. Many of the private letters and papers from the 
pen of Charles I. and his queen, who were adepts in the use of ciphers, are of the same 
ideseription. One of that monarch’s letters, a document of considerable interest, con- 
sisting entirely of numerals purposely complicated, was in 1858 deciphered by prof. 
Wheatstone, the inventor of the ingenious crypto-machine, and printed by the Philo- 
biblon society, Other letters of like" character have been published in the First Meport 
ofthejloyal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. In the second and subsequent reports 
of the .same commission, several keys to ciphers have been catalogued, which seem to 
refer, themselves to the methods of cryptography under notice. In this connection also 
should be mentioned the “characters” which the diarist Pepys drew up when clerk to 
sir George Downing and secretary to the earl of Sandwich and to the admiralty, and 
which are frequently mentioned in his journal. Pepys described one of them as “a 
great large character,” over which lie spent much time, but which was at length 
finished, 25th April, 1660; “ it being, says lie, “ very handsomely done and a very good 
one in. itself, but that not truly alphabetical.” 

Shorthand marks and other arbitrary characters have also been largely imported into 
cryptographic systems to represent both letters and words — commonly the latter. This 

S ian is said to have been first put into use by the old Roman poet Ennius. It forms the 
asis of the method of Cicero’s freedman, Tiro, who seems to have systematized th# 
>rsot his predecessors. A large quantity of these characters have been engraved in 
J Inscriptiones. The correspondence of Charlemagne was in part made upon 
of ..this nature. In Rees’* Cyclopaedia, specimens were engraved of the cipher 
cardiaal .Wolsey at the court of Vienna in 1524, of that used by sir Thomas 
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Smith at Paris in 1563, and of that of sir Edward Stafford at Madrid in 1586; in all of 
which arbitrary marks are introduced. Tho first English system of shorthand — Bright’s 
(Jharactene, loS8~— almost belongs in the same category of ciphers. A favorite system 
of (Jinnies I., used by him during the year 1646, was made up of an alphabet of twenty- 
four letters, which were represented by four simple strokes varied in length, slope, and 
position. 11ns alphabet is engraved in Olive’s Linear System of Shorthand, 1830, having 
been found amongst the royal manuscripts in the British museum. An interest attached 
to this cipher from the fact that it was employed in the well-known letter addressed by 
the king to the earl of Glamorgan, in which the former made concessions to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 

Complications have been introduced into ciphers by the employment of “ dummy” 
letters — ‘‘nulls and insignificants, ” as Bacon terms them. Other devices have been 
introduced to perplex the decipherer, such as spelling words backwards, making 
false divisions between words, etc. The greatest security against the .decipherer has 
been found in the use of elaborate tables of letters arranged in the form of the mul- 
tiplication-table, the message being constructed by the aid of preconcerted key-words. 


respondence with Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, was carried on in cryptog- 
raphy. In a letter dated 20th Feb., 1659-GO, Hyde, alluding to the skill of his 
political opponents in deciphering, says that “nobody needs to fear them” if they 
write carefully in good ciphers,” In his next he allays his correspondent’s apprelien- 
ness as to the deciphering of their letter: “ I confess to you, as I am sure no copy could 
be gotten of any of my cyphers from hence, so I did not think it probable that they 
could i)c got on your side of the water. But I was as confident, till you tell me you 
believe it, that the devil himself cannot decipher a letter that is well written, or find that 
100 stands for sir H. Vane. I have heard of many of the pretenders to that skill, and 
have spoken with some of them, but have found them all to be mountebanks; nor did I 
ever bear that more of tlie king’s letters that were found at Naseby, than those which they 
found deciphered, or found the ciphers in which they were writ were deciphered. And 
I very well remember that in the volume they published there was much left in cipher 
. which could not be understood, and which I believe they would have explained if it had 
been in their power.” 

An excellent modification of the key-word principle was constructed bv the late admiral 
sir Francis Beaufort; it has been recently published in view of its adaptation to tele- 
grams and post-cards. Ciphers have been constructed on the principle of altering the 
places of the letters without changing their powers. The message is first written 
Chinese-wise upward and downward, and the letters are then combined in given rows 
from left to right. In the celebrated cipher used by the earl of Argyle when plotting 
against James II. , he altered the position of the words. Sentences of an indifferent 
nature were constructed, hut the real meaning of the message w r as to be gathered from 
words placed at certain intervals. This method, which is connected with the name of 


Iarly by K1 u ber in his Kryptograpkik . [The substance of the above is from Enyclopmdia 
Brltann'ca, ninth edition.] 

CRYSTAL ISLANDS. Sec Coral Islands. 

CRYSTALLINE LENS. See Eye, ante, 

CRYSTALLINE EOCICS, a name given to all rocks, having a crystalline structure. 
They are found belonging to every division of the crust of the earth", but are especially 
abundant in the most ancient azoic rocks; the greater proportion of intruded igneous 
rocks also possess t his structure. When attempting in the laboratory to produce crystals^ 
it is known that the building material must exist in a fluid condition" and this is obtained 
either by beating to fusion or by solution. It has been asserted that all C. R. have been 
produced under similar circumstances; and no one can doubt that lavas and more ancient 
rocks having a similar origin, have assumed this structure while solidifying from a con- 
dition of igneous fusion, while rock-salt is as certainly obtained from a saturated solution 
of salt. There are, however, many rocks, such as sortie fossiliferous limestones, in which 
this structure occurs, where it is not possible to conceive of their being in either con- 
dition. It is known that crystallization takes place in .solid material, as in the axles of 
railway carriages, or in the crystals of pyrites in the chalk, where the iron has been 
gathered from the surrounding material while in a solid state. We know not what is 
the force that induces such a change in solid materials; it may be called metamorphic 
or molecular action, but these are names that mean nothing, and simply hide our igno- 
rance. That such a force, inducing crystalline structure in atmorphous masses, has 
been and is now at work on the solid strata of the earth, cannot be doubted. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. A crystal is a piece of matter that, by the action of molecu- 
lar forces, has assumed a definite geometrical form of some kind, with plane faces. 
There is a great variety of crystalline forms, each form being characteristic of one or 
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more substances; and C. is the science winch classifies the forms and shows the rela- 
tions that subsist among them. The great majority of substances are capable of under- 
going the process of crystallization, the exceptions being principally complex organic 
substances which tend to assume a globular or spherical form approaching that of 
organized structures. The most favorable condition for the crystallization of any sub- 
stance is from its solution in water or other liquid. A liquid usually dissolves more of 
a salt when warm than when cold; and when a warm saturated solution is allowed to 
cool, a portion of the salt deposits itself in crystals. This process is that which is gen- 
erally followed in the crystallization of saline substances. A second process resorted 
to in the case of the metals, such as bismuth, antimony, etc., and sulphur, is to fuse the 
material in a vessel, and when it is cooled down, so as partially to solidify the mass, the 
crust is broken through, and the liquid still remaining is poured oil', when a net-work 
of crystals is obtained. A third method is to vaporize the substance, -which on con- 
densation resolves itself into crystals. Examples of this class are the formation of 
snow crystals from the water-vapor in the atmosphere, and the minute black crystals of 
iodine obtained by allowing its vapor to condense in a cold vessel: or on a cold surface. 

Many circumstances affect the crystallizing power of substances. Thus, water 
may be cooled down below its freezing or crystallizing point $2° F.), provided it be 
kept perfectly still, without becoming solid ;*but on subsequent agitation, it instantly 
crystallizes. Similarly, a hot saturated solution of sulphate of soda, or glauber salt, if 
cooled down in a still place, does not crystallize, but immediately does so when the 
liquid is agitated, or a fragment of any solid substance is introduced into it The size 
of tire crystals obtainable from any fluid depends much on the rate of cooling, and the 
state of commotion of the liquid. The more slowly the solution cools down, and the 
more quietly the process of crystallization is allowed to proceed, the larger are the 
crystals obtained; whilst, when the liquid is rapidly cooled, and agitation is kept up, 
the crystals are comparatively small, and generally not completely formed. The reason 
of this will be at, once apparent, for a large crystal is constructed of a multitude of 
smaller crystals, built up regularly so as to constitute a compound crystal of the same 
form as the more minute crystalline atoms; and when a liquid is cooled slowly in a 
state of rest, only a few minute crystals are produced at first, ami these are gradually 
built round on all sides hv successive layers, till large, well-defined crystals are the 
result; while, when the liquid is rapidly lowered in temperature, and especially when 
agitation is kept up, numerous minute crystals are formed at once, and do not ml here 
together. In either case, the liquid from which the crystals have separated is called 
the mother-liquor, and is a saturated solution of the salt. 

The external forms of crystals amount to several thousands, but they may all be 
regarded as belonging to six different systems. 

The regular system, (otherwise culled the cubic, octolieclral , tesseral, tessvJar, spheroidal, or 
eqwi-axedmjstem) is characterized by having three axes or straight lines passing through the 
same point, of equal lengths, and placed at right angles to each other. The best illustra- 
tion of this system is the cube or hexahedron, which has six square faces or planes, and 
the three equal axes terminate in the center of each of the square faces. The planes or 
squares are symmetrically arranged, so that each is perpendicular to one axis, and parallel 
to the other two. The crystals have each six square faces, with twelve equal edges, and 
eight equal angles. Examples of substances which crystallize in the form of the cube or 
hexahedron, are— common iron pyrites (FeS a ), common salt, or the chloride of sodium 
(KaOl), iiuor spar (OaF), galena, or the sulpliuret of lead (PbS), and the metals gold, 
silver, platinum, and copper. Another important crystalline form belonging io the 
regular system is the octohedron, where tlu* terminations of the axes are in the angles of 
the crystals. ^ It lias eight faces, all of which are equilateral triangles, and twelve 
edges, with six angles, each of which has four faces. The diamond (0), alum, ziac- 
blende (ZnS), sal ammonia C. {NIL* Cl), magnetic iron ore (Fc 3 O t ), fluor spar (OaF), and 
chrome iron ore arc examples. There are various secondary forms belonging to this 
system, derivable from the cube and octohedron, such as the rhombic .dodecahedron, 
which has twelve. faces, and is the form in which the garnet crystallizes. 

The square prismatic system (known as the pyramidal , tetragonal , or quadratic system) 
has three axes placed at right angles to each other, of which two are of equal length, 
but the third may lie longer or shorter. To this belong the right square prism , in which 
the lateral axes terminate in the center of each side face, and the perpendicular axis, is 
longer than the two lateral axes; and the right square-based octohedron , which resembles 
two pyramids placed base to base, and having eight faces, which form isosceles trian- 
gles. Examples of substances which crystallize in this system are yellow prussiate of 
potash, native binoxide of tin. zircon; apophylite, calomel, etc. 

The right prismatic system (otherwise known as the right rhomhoidal , or rectangular 
prismatic system) is characterized by having three axes, all of unequal or different lengths, 
but placed at right angles to each other. The right rhombic prism and the right rhombic- 
famd octahedron, are forms included in this class, and examples of materials which crys- 
tallize in this form are sulphur, arsenical iron pyrites, nitrate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, sulphate of baryta (heavy spar), topaz, avragonite, etc. 

. ; The oblique prismatic system (oblique rhomhoidal , or rectangular prismatic) has three 
axes, which may be all of unequal lengths, two of which are placed at right angles to 
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each other, whilst the third axis is so inclined as to be perpendicular to one of the two 
axes, and oblique to the other. To this belong the oblique rhombic qyrism and tlus 
oblique rhombic-based, octahedron-. - Many salts crystallize in this form, such as green vit- 
riol (sulphate of iron), borax, sulphate of soda, carbonate of soda, phosphate of soda, 
realgar (native bisulphuret of arsenic), etc. 

Th b doubly oblique prismatic system has three axes of unequal • length,. -.which intersect 
obliquely with each other. The forms are very irregular, which render them very puz- 
zling to make out satisfactorily. Nitrate of bismuth, sulphate of copper, sulphate of 
manganese, quadroxalate of potash, and pyrotartaric acid, are examples. 

The rhombohedml, or the regular hexagonal system, is known by the presence of four 
axes, three of which are in the same plane, and inclined to each other at an angle of 60®, 
whilst the remaining fourth axis is perpendicular to the three. To this belong the regu- 
lar six-sided prism and the rhombohedron. Examples of this system are calcareous 
spar, ice, quartz or rock crystal, nitrate of soda, beryl, arsenic, antimony; and apatite. 

CEYSTALLO'MANCY, a mode of divination by means of transparent bodies, at one 
time very popular. A precious stone, crystal globe, or other transparent object, was 
employed, but a beryl was deemed most effective. In using it, the operator first mut- 
tered over it certain formulas of prayer, and then gave it into the hands of a youth or 
virgin — none others were pure enough to discern its revelations — wlio beheld in it the 
information required. Sometimes the desiderated facts were conveyed by means of 
written characters on the crystal; sometimes the spirits invoked appeared in the crystal 
to answer the questions asked. 

CRYSTAL PALACE, the edifice in London in which the world's fair was held in 
1851, designed by sir Joseph Paxton, and built chiefly of glass and iron, with floors of 
wood. Its length was 1851 ft. ; its area 21 acres. The visitors numbered more than 
6,000,000. A permanent structure of this kind was built, 1854, at Sydenham, 8 m. from 
London. Its cost was £1,450,000; and in its vast collections all departments of art and 
science was represented. ^ A crystal palace on a smaller scale, erected in New York, 
1858, was used for exhibitions and great concerts; but after five years was destroyed by 
fire— a disaster from which it had been thought secure. ’ 

CSAB'A, a t. of Hungary, 7 m. s.s.w. of Bekes. It is well built; some of the houses 
are even very elegant. It lias a trade-in grain, wine, and cattle. The women are also 
noted for their skill in making sacks and mattresses. Pop. of township (1869), 80,022. 

CSANJlD', a co. of Hungary ; 640 sq. m. ; pop. ’69, 95, 847. It is very level and fertile, 
but unheaUhful. Productions, wheat, wine, tobacco, and fruit. Chief town, Mako. 

CSANAB', the name of two towns in Hungary, both, situated on the Maros, the one 
with a pop. of (1869) 4,013, and the other with a*pop. of (1869) 5,886, who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

CSAT, or Csath (Mezo), a market-t. of Hungary, near the Theiss, in the district 
Borstal, and about 15 m. s.e. of Miskolcz. Pop. ’89, 4,979. 

CSEBVEH'KA, a t. of Hungary, in the co. of Upper Bacs, on the Franzens canal, 
about 130 m. s. of Pesth. Pop., which is German (1869), 6,877. 

CSO'KONAI, MriiALY Yxtez, 1773-1805; a Hungarian poet, educated in Debrecsin, 
and while very young appointed to the professorship of poetry. He was soon deprived 
of the place because of his immoral habits. He died after a dozen years of wretched 
existence. His works have been published. 

CS01IA BE EOROS, Alexander, a Hungarian scholar and traveler, whose name in 
his own language is written Kordse Csoma 8a u dor, was b. about 1790 at Kurds in Tran- 
sylvania. and educated first at the college of Nagy-Enyed, and subsequently at Gottin- 
gen, where he devoted himself with great zeal to the study of the oriental tongues. The 
dream and inspiration of his boyhood was the hope of one day discovering the original 
home of his Magyar ancestors; and as lie grew up, it became the single thought and" pas- 
sion of his life. * In 1820, he set out on his visionary pilgrimage. After a year’s inter- 
val, his friends got a letter from him, dated Teheran, in which he expressed his convic- 
tion that the object of his search would speedily be obtained. Leaving Teheran, he 
wandered me. through Little Bokhara, and at length reached Thibet, where he spent 
about four years (1827-30) in the Buddhist monastery of Kanam, studying Thibetan. He 
soon discovered that there was little connection between that language and his native 
one, but still he hoped to make use of his researches, and set out for Calcutta. Here he 
learned, to his dismay, that the literature of Thibet was simply a translation from the 
Sanscrit— a language he might easily have acquired a knowledge of at home. His whole 
labor seemed to have been in vain. Fortunately for C. de K., the library of the Asiatic 
society of Bengal contained upwards of 1000 volumes in Thibetan which no one could, 
catalogue. C. de K. undertook and successfully executed the task. By the great Anglo- 
Indian scholars, Prinsep, Wilson, and others, he was very generously treated. He next 
prepared, at the expense of the government, a Thibetan grammar and dictionary (Cal- 
cutta, 1884), which was the first really accurate and valuable European work on the 
subject. It is still a standard treatise, and has been the guide of all good scholars since. 
C. de K. wrote many articles on Thibetan literature in the Asiatic Researches , but still 
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haunted, as of old, by the hope of discovering the early home of the Magyars, he once 
more set out on an expedition to the western confines of China, but died on the 1'lth 
April, 1842, at Darjeeling, a sanitary station for the British troops in Sikkim, 818 m. n. 
of Calcutta. 

CSON'GRAD, a co. in Hungary, intersected by the Theiss; 1280 sq.m.; pop. 72, 
207,585. It is level, with a fertile soil, producing wheat, corn, hemp, tobacco, and 
fruits. Chief town, Szegedin. 

C50UGKAD, a markct-t. of Hungary, situated on a neck of land at the confluence 
of the Theiss and the Koros, 70 m. s.e. of Pesth. The inhabitants (1809), 17,856 in 
number, are chiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle, and the cultivation of the vine. 

CTEN'OXD FISHES, an order of fishes, according to a classification proposed by Agas- 
siz (see Pishes), characterized by ctenoid scales, he., imbricated scales, generally rounded 
or ovoid, witli teeth or shaT , p projeetions on their hinder margin. The name is from 
the Greek kteis (gen. ktenos), a comb. The scales of 0. P. are horny or bony and unen- 
ameled. There are sometimes numerous rows of teeth or little spines, sometimes only 
one row, the rows successively wearing off as new ones are formed in the enlargement 
of the scale. Living C. F. are numerous, fossil ones comparatively lew. Perches, 
flounders, and turbot may be mentioned as examples. 

CTEKOPirORiE, jelly fishes, of which about 70 species are enumerated by Agassiz. 
He says: "When active it hangs out a pair of most remarkable appendages, the struct- 
ure and length and contractility of which are equally surprising, and exceed in won- 
derful adaptation all I have ever known among animal structures. Two apparently 
simple and irregular threads hang out from the opposite side of the sphere. Presently 
these appendages may elongate, and equal in length the diameter of the sphere, or sur- 
pass it, and increase to 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 25 times the diameter of the body, and more 
and more; so much so; that it would seem as if these threads bad the power of endless 
extension and development But as they lengthen they appear more complicated; from 
one of their sides, other delicate threads shoot out like fringes, forming a row of beards 
like that of the most elegant ostrich feather, and each one of these threads itself elon- 
gates until it equals in length .the diameter, of the whole body, and bends in the most 
graceful curves/' A common species on the Atlantic coast is ‘of a beautiful rose color, 
reaching a length of 3 or 4 in., and often so plentiful as to tinge large spaces in the sea 
with a rosy hue. • , v -' : ' /'A' . 

CTE'SIAS, a Greek physician and historian of the 5th c. b.c., author of a number of 
books, among which tvere histories of which abridgments are extant. The most impor- 
tant of his books w ? as a history of Persia, but it is now generally discredited. 

CTESIB'XITS, a Greek who lived about 250 years b.c., was b. at Alexandria, and was 
famous for his inventions in mechanics. We owe to him and his pupil Ilero Alexan- 
drinus, the pump, the bent siphon, and also the discovery of the elastic force of air, ami 
■ its application as a motive power. 

CTES'IPHOH, now Al-Madain, w T as a city of Assyria, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, the common winter residence of the Parthian kings, and finally the capital of 
the Parthian kingdom. Its ruins still attest its former magnificence. 

CTESTPflOH, an Athenian orator in the 4th c. b.c. He proposed the presentation 
of a golden crown to Demosthenes for his sacrifices in his country’s cause. 

CUBA, the largest of the Antilles, and most important transmarine possession of 
Spain, stretches in n. lat. from 19° 50' to 23° 9', and in w. long, from 74° 8' to 84° 58'. 
It has a length of rather more than 750 in., and an average width of 50 m., its area being 
about 45,700 sq. miles. It is larger than Ireland, and less than England. The surface 
is mountainous at the s.e. coast, where the Sierra Maestra, rising in some places to an 
elevation of 8,000 ft., runs from cape de Cruz to cape dc Mayzh. In the central part of 
the islands there are rugged hilly districts between Santa Clara and Puerto Principe, 
and also h.w. of Trinidad,. What remains of the country, although undulating, consists 
chiefly of well -watered plains, which everywhere support a luxuriant vegetation. Rocky 
reefs and muddy shallows beset about two thirds of the coast. In some localities, how- 
ever, the sea is deep to the very shore, offering many excellent havens, and those, too, 
situated on the busiest thoroughfares of the western hemisphere; the chief of these being 
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Since the close of the late American war, the Cuban sugar-trade has been immensely 
increased, and the quantity exported in good years has recently been valued at the 
p. odigous sum of 15, or even 20 millions sterling. Fifteen per cent of this sugar goes 
t > Ivngland, and- 75 per cent to the United States. The exportation of tobacco- forms 
< i Jl a large item of the exports from Cuba. The chief imports consist of flour, salted 
fish, manufactured goods, hardware, machinery. 

I he enormous development of Cuban commerce cannot be accounted for either by 
the enterprise of the inhabitants or to good government— and least of all to the latter 
for the Spaniards have done nothing for C. but to make it supply Madrid with the 
largest possible revenue. It is due to the great demand for sugar in Am erica, and the 
monopoly C. now enjoys of slave-labor. 

The pop. of 0., in 1872, was 1,870,211, of whom 730, 750 were whites, about 84,000 
Chinese and Hindu, coolies, and 605,461 blacks, or colored people of negro origin Of 
the blacks, 225,988 were free, and 879,528 were slaves. Of the whites, about 600,000 
were creoles, or natives of the island ; while 120,000 were “ peninsulares,” or natives of 
Spain. The slaves of pure blood alone have the strength necessary to do the hard work 
of the sugar estates, and the prosperity of the island is dependent on them. Although 
the creoles and the 44 peninsulares” are of the same origin, the difference between them is 
most; striking. They can be distinguished at a glance in the streets of Havana. The cre- 
oles are feeble and indolent, even when they are children of parents born in Spain. The 
Cuban Spaniards, on the other hand, are a sturdy and energetic body of men. Recruited 
from the north-eastern parts of Spain, they go to C. as adventurers, chiefly to find 
employment as traders and mechanics, but obtain the greater share of the wealth of the 
island. There are upwards of 200,000 adult male creoles, and half that number of 
Spanish Cubans; but the latter— all men— -through the large volunteer force, which they 
almost exclusively recruit, and the favor of the Spanish government, which distrusts 
the creoles, have absolute control over the government of the island, which is adminis- 
tered in a manner scandalously unjust. They treat the creoles with a scorn and con- 
tempt only exceeded by the hatred, mixed with fear, with which the latter regard the 
dominant population. 44 Cuba for the Cubans,” is the watchword of the creoles, whose 
most anxious desire is to be rid of the adventurers, who have secured for themselves 
the. best share of the wealth of the island. If they could secure this object, they believe 
that even with emancipation they would be in a better position than now, and accord- 
ingly they manifest sympathy for the negroes, and join with them in opposition to the 
44 peninsulares.” ' * 

C, is divided into three intendencias — the western, middle, and eastern In the first, 
there were (lSt2) upwards of a mil lion of inhabitants. It includes Havana with 200,000 
inhabitants, Matanzas with 80,000, Cardenas with 13,000, and several other towns con- 
nected by railways. The middle division, which extends eastward to the n.e. corner of 
the Great bay and the Boca de Nuevitas, has only a pop. of 75,000, 30,000 of whom live 
in the capital, Puerto Principe. The eastern division has 249,000 inhabitants; the 
capital is Santiago, with a pop. of 37,000. The chief towns of the western division 
are connected by railways, and it is well settled and prosperous, the great; sugar factories 
and tobacco plantations which constitute the wealth of the island, lying there. The 
middle and eastern divisions are very partially cultivated, and, owing to civil war, are 
becoming much less productive than they were. Many of the land-owners of the eastern 
part of the island haw sold their slaves to those of the Havana district, and have 
migrated to Jamaica and the United States. 

In 1492, C., which is often spoken of as the “pearl” or “queen of the Antilles,” 
was discovered by Columbus during his first voyage. In 1511, the island began to be 
permanently colonized, becoming, within ton years, the base of all the various operations 
against Mexico. While, in the first quarter of the present century, every continental 
portion of Spanish America established its independence, C. remaining like Puerto 
Rico, faithful to the mother country, largely profited by the intestine broils of the 
revolted provinces, for, when the old Spaniards were expelled in mass from the main- 
land, many of them naturally took refuge in the still loyal islands, enriching them with 
their capital, and energy, and skill. O. has long been coveted by other nations. In 
1762, Havana was captured by a British armament, but was restored in the following 
year. During the present age, the island has been an object of cupidity to the United 
States— a cupidity checked more powerfully by jealousy on the part of France and 
England than by Spain’s own resources ; and, in fact, it has been twice attacked— in 
1850 and 1851 —by individual Americans without success. They were commanded by a 

S an bird by the name of Lopez, who, being taken prisoner, was executed as a traitor. 

l 6 termination of the American war had an unexpected effect on the position of Cuba. 
The island had been coveted because it was the only market from which slaves could be 
imported into the southern states, and this trade was at an end. Tins was not, however, 
the only effect of the war. It destroyed the production of sugar in the southern states, 
and C. ‘supplied the want. Great interests were ereated in Hew York which favored 
the perpetuation of slavery in C., and its existence as an independent state, or a depend- 
ency of a foreign power, became more desirable for the Americans than its annexation. 
The Spanish revolution of 1868. when queen Isabella was driven from the throne, effected 
another change in Cuban politics. The Madrid ministry, in 1870, passed a. measure 
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known as the Moret law, from Senor Moret y Prendergast, the colonial minister at the 
time, which declared that every slave at the age of GO should become free — and emanci- 
pated all the unborn offspring of slaves. This law never was enforced, its publication 
even having been prohibited by the “ peninsulares:” and the Madrid government have 
never been in a position to enforce it or any other measure which meets the disapproval 
of the “ loyal party” in Cuba. Instead of doing so, it lias accepted their alliance, and 
aided them by sending troops to crush the creole and negro insurrection, which broke 
out in 1868. 'The struggle was carried on with varying success, and often with unex- 
ampled ferocity, for ten long years. It was not till the spring of 1878, that Martinez 
Campos, partly by military energy, partly by terms of compromise, succeeded in quell- 
ing the rebellion. He offered pardon to rebels laying down their arms, and restoration 
of confiscated property. See The Pearl of the Antilles, by A. Gallenga (Loud. 1878). For 
a picturesque description of Cuban life and manners, see another work also called The 
Pearl of the Antilles , by W. Goodman (1873). See also The Mambi-land , by James J. 
O’Kelly (1874). 

CUBA (ante), “the ever-faithful isle,” as it has been called by the Spaniards, has a 
remarkable history. Discovered by Columbus on bis first voyage to the new world, 
and regarded by him at first as a part of the western continent, it was not long before 
the docile harmless race of Indians who inhabited it were overrun and reduced to 
slavery by the Spanish adventurers, who gained great wealth by their unpaid toil. Las 
Casas," the Roman Catholic apostle to the Indians, seeing that they were rapidly being 
exterminated by cruelty, was moved by compassion to appeal to the home government for 
their protection. Cardinal Ximenes, the Spanish regent, sent three monks to the island 
to correct the abuses complained of; but they did not accomplish much, and Las Casas 
procured for himself the appointment of “ universal protector of the Indians.” Finding 
it impossible, even with this additional authority, to check the cruelties which he 
deplored, and having observed in St. Domingo that the negroes had shown a capacity 
for endurance superior to that of the Indians, this humane missionary, in order to save 
the former from the swift extermination that threatened them, proposed that men and 
women of the latter race should be imported to take their places in the mines and 
cane-fields. The colonists were not slow to act upon this suggestion, and thus negro 
slavery, by sanction of religious authority, gained a foothold in the western world, 
which it did not lose until the slave power in the United States was overthrown in the 
war of 1§61~G5. The Indians of Cuba, however, did not escape the extermination 
which Las Casas was so anxious to avert, while the negroes were subjected to cruelties 
that checked their natural increase and made it necessary to recruit* their numbers by 
constant importations. There was a period between the substantial extirpation of the 
Indians and the introduction of the negroes when the planters did not prosper, but the 
African slave-trade revived their drooping fortunes. Meanwhile Havana was twice 
destroyed by the French. In 1762, it was captured by the English, who retained pos- 
session for only one year; but prior to this date 60,000 slaves had been introduced, and 
they were imported at the rate of 1,000 annually for the next 25 years.- The slave-trade 
up to this time had been a monopoly, but now, all restrictions being removed, importa- 
tions rapidly increased. The whole number of slaves introduced into the island from 
that day to the present must be immense, for they die off with great rapidity. Even 
now the trade has hardly ceased, British statistical writers, making up their reports 
from authentic data, say the number imported between 1817-42 w r as 835,000; and 
between 1842-52,. 45,000. 

Tiie government of the island has always been autocratic, being lodged in a captain- 
general, receiving his appointment from the home government, and therefore in no way 
responsible to the people over whom he rules. In the 18th c„ there were two insurrec- 
tions, both of which were suppressed, and twelve of the leaders in the last (1728) were 
hanged. Printing was introduced about 1724. From. 1790, and onwards, under a eap- 
tain -general named Las Oasas (probably ol’ the same family as the missionary before 
mentioned), the island enjoyed great prosperity. Tranquillity was preserved during the 
bloody revolution of St. Domingo; newspapers were established, and industry promoted. 
When the royal family of Spain was deposed by Bonaparte in 1808, Cuba took the side 
of the crown and made contributions of money and soldiers to sustain it. Since that 
day, the captain-generals have for the most part adopted the course which promised to 
advance their own particular interests, with only a subordinate regard for the powers 
at Madrid. By a royal order, ratified 1836, the captain-general was empowered to rule 
at all times as if the island were in a state of siege. At the same time a military com- 
mission was appointed, which took cognizance of offenses in general, and particularly 
of those involving disloyalty. The slave-trade was nearly suppressed by captain-general 
Valdez in 1845-47, but an Increased demand for sugar soon afterwards revived it, and 
it was carried on more extensively than ever before. 

The situation of the island is exceedingly favorable to commerce, while the extraor- 
dinary fertility of its soil and the nature of its products give it unrivaled advantages. 
A range of mountains extends through the island from e. to w., with streams flowing 
io the sea from each side. Some of the elevations reach a height of 8,000 feet. Another 
ran^e skirts a part of the southern coast for about 200 miles. Between the mountains lie 
fertile valleys. On the s. side, from Jagua to point Sabina, the land is a continuous 


swamp for 160 miles. The rivers number over . 250, but they are generally small; the 
only one that is navigable being the Canto, which empties near Manzanillo. On* this 
river, during the present civil war, several battles have been fought. The river Ay is 
broken by picturesque falls, some of them nearly 200 ft. high. Mineral springs, mostly 
of a sulphurous character, abound. Gold, silver, iron, copper, quicksilver, lead, anti- 
mony, arsenic, magnesia, copperas, and other metals exist, but not under conditions 
■which render mining profitable. Rock salt abounds on both the n. and s, coasts. Mar- 
ble and jasper of fine quality are found in some places. The average temperature of the 
island is about 77°. The mercury rarely rises higher than 100° or falls below 50°. The 
average in the hottest month is 82°, in the coldest 72^ The seasons are but twd, the 
rainy and the dry; the former being in May or June ami ending in Nov. In the 
dry season, dews are abundant. Thunder storms are violent from June to Sept 
Earthquakes are frequent on the eastern side. The health fulness of the climate is 
affirmed by some and denied by others. Yellow fever often prevails in the towns on the 
coast, but is unknown in the interior. The forests abound in woods of the hardest kind, 
among which may be mentioned lign urn-vibe, ebony, rosewood, and mahoirany. The 
fruits arc those generally found hUtbe tropics, the pine-apple and the banana being 
prominent. Of the sweet potato there are several varieties, while cassava and Indian 
corn are raised for home consumption." Wild beasts are few and small, the wild dog 
being the most prominent. r Ihe indigenous birds number 200 species, some of which, 
display a beautiful plumage. Birds of prey are hardly known. Of fishes there are more 
than 000 species. Turtles abound, oysters are small and poor, alligators are common, 
and snakes arc few and mostly harmless. Among the insects are the tarantula, the scor- 
pion, the sand-fly, a dozen varieties of mosquito, an aut which destroys all living vege- 
table matter, 800 varieties of the butterfly, and as many more of flies. The inhabitants 
of Cuba are mostly of Spanish or African descent. At first none but Castilians were 
allowed to settle, but now all classes of Spaniards are found upon the island. They are, 
however, separated from each other in the social scale, the pure Castilian blood assert- 
ing its superiority. The offspring of foreigners, of whatever color, are* called creoles, 
between whom and the Spaniards there is a feeling of caste that, is almost insurmount- 
able. The Spaniards hold all the offices and regard themselves as a privileged race. The 
trade of the island is mainly in their hands, while the creoles are generally planters or 
land-owners. The island embraces three military departments — the western, the central, 
and thi eastern. Owing to the disturbed state of affairs, no reliable census of the inhab- 
itants has been taken since 1802, when (including 84,000 Chinese) they numbered 1,359,- 
438; of whom nearly 705,000 were whites, over 222,000 free colored, and more than 
308,000 slaves. It is believed that the population has rather fallen off than increased 
since this enumeration* was made. On June 23, 1870, Spain enacted a Law emancipating 
all slaves who should be horn after that date, and also all those who had attained the 
age of 00 years; but the slaveholders have been powerful enough to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the act. The Chinese imported from 1847 to 1873, numbering over 50,000, have 
also been virtually reduced to slavery and treated with great cruelty. The chief indus- 
try of Cuba is the raising of sugar and tobacco. Coffee, formerly raised for expor- 
tation, is now produced for borne consumption. Cotton is cultivated to a small 
extent. Oranges and pine-apples are the only fruit for exportation. The mulberry 
is raised for silkworms with success. Cattle-raising is carried on to a large extent. 
In the 18th c., the business of ship-building was carried on extensively, the forests 
furnishing an abundance of the best timber; but the mother country, desiring a monop- 
oly of the business for herself, imposed restrictions which led to its discontinuance. 
Havana, the capital, is a city of over 200,000 inhabitants. There are a dozen smaller 
cities, as many towns, and over 300 villages and hamlets. The disturbed condition of 
the island during the last 12 years has had a most unfavorable effect upon business, 
diminishing the production of the great staples and reducing trade in the same degree. 
During the first four years of the civil w'ar, from 1868 to 1871, the average annual pro- 
duction of sugar and molasses was over 7,122,000 tons. The total exports of the island 
i-n 1870 were valued at $82,000,666; those of 1871, at $71,251,440. The exports are gen- 
erally undervalued, hut it is officially known that those received in the United States in 
1872 amounted to $14, 751, 956. « 

The educational system of Cuba was at first conformed to that of Spain, but it has been 
changed for local reasons. Innocent XIIT., with the approbation of Spain, estab- 
lished the royal and pontifical university of Havana in 1773. The Franciscans had pre- 
viously instructed classes in philosophy and theology in their convent. In 1842, the 
university, which had been administered by the Dominican friars, became a national 
establishment, and the study of the natural sciences was introduced; but in 1883, undei 
the ministry of gen. Concha,\thc system of instruction v f as assimilated to that of Spain, 
and philosophical studies reduced to very narrow limits. There are two colleges for tin 
clergy— one at Havana, the other at Santiago dc Cuba. The expenses of education 
in the higher brandies are defrayed from the general revenue; those of primary educa- 
tion by the town councils. The statistics are not recent, hut, according to the kites! 
reports, there were over 200 public schools, of which less than 100 were for girls. The 
number of private schools was 245. The pupils numbered 22,200 of both sexes, o! 
whom 21,000 were white, and 1200 were colored. Less than one half of the white pop 
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ulation (excluding the Chinese) can read and write. In 1868, there were 39 newspapers 
published on the island, 21 of them in.’ Havana, 5 m Santiago de Cuba, 3 in Matanzas, 
and the others in places of less importance. 

Until within a comparatively recent period, land communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the island was difficult; but railroads have been built between the capital 
and several of the most important towns, with an aggregate length of about 400 miles. 
The whole population, with the exception of a portion of the foreign residents, is 
Homan Catholic. An archbishop, residing at Santiago de Cuba, rules the eastern, and 
a bishop at Havana, the western diocese. The revenues of the island are derived in 
part from duties on importations, and in part from taxation: formerly they exceeded 
expenditures by a considerable sum annually; but the civil war has put the balance on 
the other side of the ledger. While slavery existed in the United States, there was a 
strong desire among a large, portion of the people of this country for the annexation 
of Cuba. To accomplish this end, the supporters of slavery plotted from time to 
time, proposing now to wrest the island from Spain by filibustering operations, and 
now to purchase it. But Spain would not sell, and filibustering did not prosper. In 
1848, president Polk, through the American minister at Madrid, without any constitu- 
tional authority whatever, offered $100,000,000 for it; but the offer was promptly 
rejected by Spain. Indeed, Spain was always as determined not to sell as American 
politicians were anxious to buy. The United States more than once gave Spain to 
understand that she would not permit the island to be transferred to any nation but 
herself, one reason for this being that if it should fall into the hands of England or 
France, the slaves might he emancipated, and so the island become a center of anti- 
slavery influences inimical to the existence of slavery in the southern states, in 1849, 
after the failure of the Lopez expedition, which had been mainly if not wholly organized 
on American soil, president Fillmore refused to unite with England and France in 
guaranteeing the possession of the island to Spain. In 1854, during the presidency of 
Franklin Pierce, when the government was almost wholly under slaveholding influences, 
three Americamambassadors at European courts, Buchanan, Soule, and Mason, met m 
conference at Ostend, and joined in a manifesto, in which it was claimed that if Spain 
should refuse to sell the island to the United States, and the slaves there should be set 
free, the latter power would have a right to seize and annex it. Fortunately the 
slavery question, as connected with the national government, assumed from this time 
forward an aspect which made the execution of this semi-official threat an impossibility. 
The Spanish revolution of 1808 led to a revolt in Cuba, which had in view the independ- 
ence of the island and the abolition of slavery. The republican home government gave 
no countenance to this movement, but sent money and troops to resist it. The war has 
been bloody and cruel. In 1870, the United States, having no longer any desire to con- 
serve the interests of slavery, tendered its good offices in behalf of peace" proposing the 
Kale of t lie island to the Cubans; but Spain declined the offer. It is believed that Spain 
has sent no less than 100,000 soldiers to Cuba to aid in suppressing the insurrection. 
Up to Aug.,. 1872, 13,600 Cubans had been killed in battle, while 48,500 prisoners had 
been put to death. In the first three years of the war, Spain expended therein over 
$78,000,000. The expenditures, both in men and money, since that time, have not 
been very large, and there has been official proclamation of the end of the rebellion, 
yet tlie war continues, with no definite prospect of termination. 

CUBA'CrFA, an island in the Caribbean sea, off the n.e. coast of Venezuela, in South 
America., is situated in the department of Maturiu, between Margarita and the main- 
land, about 80 m. n. of the town of Cumana. 

CUBE, a solid with .six square faces, each of which is parallel to the one opposite to 
it. It is a form of frequent occurrence in nature, especially among crystals. See Crys- 
tallography. In arithmetic, the Q. of a number is the product of" its multiplication 
three times hy itself. This use of the term arises from the circumstance that the 
solid contents of a C. may he expressed by the third power of the number which 
expresses the length of one of its edges. Thus, if the edge of a C. be a line of 4 in., 
its solid contents are equal to 64 cubic inches. Conversely, the C. root of a number is 
that number which, multiplied three times by itself, produces the first number. Se® 
Dgu'wjxu the Cube. 

CTT'BEBS, or Ctjbeb Pepper, the dried berries of cuheha officinalis and other species oi 
Guheba, a genus of climbing shrubs of the natural order pipemem , very closely allied to 
the true peppers, but distinguished at once by the contraction and elongat ion of the berries 
at the base, so that they appear to be stalked, upon which account C. are sometimes called 
piper ca-udatum . or tailed pepper. Guheba officinalis is a native of Penang, Java, New 
Guinea, etc., and is said to be extensively cultivated in some parts of Java. Its spikes are 
solitary, opposite to the leaves, and usually produce about fifty berries, which are glob- 
ular, and when dried, have much resemblance to black pepper, except in their lightei 
color, and the stalk with which they are furnished. Cubeba canina , a native of the 
Bunda and Molucca islands, is supposed also to yield part of the C. of commerce, and 
the berries of G. WaZHcMi possess similar properties. C. arc less pungent, and more 
pleasantly aromatic than black pepper; they are used in the east as a condiment, but in 
Europe chiefly for medicinal purposes; they act as a stimulant, and are sometimes found 
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k'-.v 1 .! -r' , — - r ~ „ : * . v wu, v^ . au iovu, wuwam x. grmucu iu mu corpora- 
tion ol London the power of levying a toll of one farthing on every pound of 0. pass- 
ing over London bridge. 

CTJ'EICAL HTTEE is a commercial name applied to the nitrate of soda (NaONOA 

See Soda. 

C1TBIC EQUATIONS, A cubic equation containing but one unknown quantity, is one 
in -which the highest exponent of the quantity in any term is 8. Every such equation 
can he reduced to the general form ad -j- px -j- q == o t in which the co-ellicieut of ad is 1, 
and that of x' 1 is zero. Every cubic equation of this form has three roots, all of which 
may be real, or one only may ho real, and the other two imaginary. The roots will all 

' ■ ■ / ' # . . »)3 f/ 2 ^ 

be real, when p is essentially negative, and 7 ^- numerically. One root only will 
be real when p is essentially positive, or when it is negative, and / ~ numerically. 


If p is essentially negative, and A» 


vhen it is negative, and / j- numerically, 
two of the roots are equal. When one of the 


roots only is real, the equation may be solved by the following formula, known as Car- 
dan’s formula: 


® ~ V ' ~l + ^ (4 + IV) + r - 1 - - >/ (3- + w) . 

When the rcofs are all real, this formula fails to give their values. Methods of solving 
0. E, are to be found in most books on trigonometry and algebra. They are all trouble! 
some. The reader will find the theory of their solution admirably discussed in Young’s 
Theory of Equations. Bee also Equations.- 

CU BIT (Lat. cubitus ), a measure employed by the ancients, equal to the length of the 
arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle linger. The C. of the Romans was about 
1 7-fin., and that of the Hebrews, 22 in., but its length is now generally stated at IS 
English inches. 

CUCA. Bee Coca, ante, 

CTJCKIHG-STOOL. Bee Ducking-stool. 

CITCX0G, Cue ulus, a genus of birds of the order of climbers (q.v,); the type of a 
family, cuculida\ which contains a large number of species, mostly confined to the 
warmer regions of the globe, although some of them are summer visitants of cold 
climates. The beak is compressed and slightly arched, and the tail long and rounded, 
the wings rather long, the tarsi short, two toes directed forwards, and two backwards, 
the outer hind toe capable of being brought half round to the front. The feet are thus 
adapted for grasping and moving about upon branches, rather than for climbing, and the 
long, tail ismuehused by many of the species for balancing the body, as they hop from 
branch to branch in the thick tropical woods which they frequent. The name 0. is derived 
from the note of the male of the common 0. ( cuadus canortis), which, although monoto- 
nous, is always heard with pleasure, being associated with all that is delightful in 
returning spring. A similar name is given to the bird in many languages. The C. is a 
very widely diffused bird; it is found in India and in Africa, and migrates northwards 
in summer, even to Lapland and Kamtehatka. It appears in Britain in April, and ail 
except the young birds are believed to migrate southwards again before the middle of 
August. It frequents both cultivated districts and moors. There is no pairing or con- 
tinued attachment of the male and female, and the female, after having laid an egg on 
the ground, deposits it, with her beak , in the nest of some other smaller bird, leaving 
the egg to he hatched and the young one to be fed by the proper owners of the nest. 
The egg of the 0. is very small for so large a bird, being not larger than the skylark’s, 
and the number she will lay is uncertain; but the young one soon acquires size and 
strengih enough to eject from the nest any eggs which may remain in it, or unfortunate 
young birds, the true offspring of its foster-parents, and it seems restless and uneasy 
till this is accomplished. It works itself under them, and then jerks thorn out by a 
motion of Us rump. Its back at this early age exhibits a peculiar depression between 
the shoulders, so that an egg or a young bird can easily be got to lie upon it; but this 
depression soon disappears, and along with it the singular instinct with which it is sup- 
posed to be connected. The hedge-sparrow, the yellow-hammer, the pied wagtail, and 
the meadow pipit, are among the "birds most frequently selected by the C. as its substi- 
tutes in incubation and the care of its young. A pair of meadow pipits usually accom- 
pany the 0. wherever it goes. The reason of this curious fellowship has not been ascer- 
tained. — Among the cuodidw of North America, one of the most interesting is the yellow- 
billed ^ American 0., sometimes called from its note the cow-cow or cow-bird (coccpzus 
American us). It is among the rarest of British birds. It does not lay its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, but builds and hatches for itself — exhibiting, however, a remark- 
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an important article of food in its native regions fraU torms 
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varieties are in cultivation, with Wt Cf i“tl > 
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contention in the wars which, diming the lattnrli-ilf ,vr ti,„ 10*1 i , ’ 

neighborhood. In 1758, it was taken bv the French ^ V" r°, loT,g , des ^edtlm 

s&ssstiS: ? ss k “ ,,o ““ ua '' “ Saturn 
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1,351,194 inhabitants. Sloping towards“the bivmf pS ?"J, 1DS 8 ’ 867 and 71, 

general elevation above the seat between 1183 and 450 f»t^t covintry ranges, .in its 
from i). to s. by numerous parallel ridges which cnnstitntl’o J~'' 18 ^ avorseci 111 lts length 

si J ,:rsSSi:^ 

sassr- - u ” wssswrsss 

“T tZ 1$^' S ' baU , k , of «>| northern 
as the capital of" tteXri^lf its own^ef 

^s M ffip^iouX» C0Btains »«*** for Euro- 

wh wMhJmen S and EaSt trading ships to a cabin under the poop, 

wntro me men messed and slept. Tlie same name afterwards friven to the-onlv rhimi L 
very small vessels, and sometimes to the cooking-room. S J b 

CTOWpD, the popular name of many species of plants of the genera qnavMlium 

fftenis^ and 7ews of wh?^”® *° thc na H lral 0, ' der «"*■■•* sub-order im^mbiferm, 
»m1 thr. h. t l;i- *i 1 are more or less covered with a whitish cottony down- 

and the lipids ot flowers consist, in great part, of dry invoiueral scales and may be 
kept for a Jong time without undergoing much apparent change, so that’ they may lie 
reckoned among ererlasimg flowers (q.v.). The cudweeds are small plants of veiw 
unpretending appearance, some of them common in Britain. Antennariu dioica is very 
frequent ,n dry mountain pastures, It is sometimes called cafs-foot Its heads S 
f,om | lle appearance of which it derives this name, were formerly oflicinal 

and were employed as an astringent in pectoral diseases. J omunat, 

o Ralph, d.d., an illustrious English divine, was b. in 1017 at A Her in 

Somersetshire, and admitted pensioner of Emmanuel college, Cambridge in 1030 
where he took ins degree of m.a„ and became an eminent tutor Abou t f&I 
presented to the rectory of North Cadbury, in Somersetshire; and in 1044, upon taldng 
l /„Vr/, i B ; D -’ m * uut ; unwl two R'cses, in which can be discerned the germs of Bis 
InftUu/iiiil Mm. I”. the same year he was appointed master of Clare hall Cam- 
bridge, ami in lMo, regms professor of Hebrew; after which he began to apply himself 
assiduously to the study of Jewish antiquities. In 1051, lie took his degree of d.d ; in 
V^f’ 5 l, . ( ; w,!, , f ‘. h0 ?en niaster o Christ’s college; in 1CC2, appointed to ‘the vicarage of 
July 20 1088 “ 1& ' b ’ a k “ d pi ' ebend:U 7 of Gloucester. lie died at Christ's college. 

in $'~Z 0 1 W *> entitled The True Intellectual System of the Universe, was published 

at ttin *t A !- S “ "To °f S r cat learning, acuteness, and loftiness of thought; but some, 
at the time, iancied that C. exhibited too much impartiality in stating the atheistic ami-' 
mc f £• V'T'lcn said “ that he raised such strong objections against the being of a God 
and Providence that many thought he had not answered them.” Lord Shaftesbury 
and JJa\ le wore of 1 lus opinion also. The accusation of impartiality— a rare offense in those 
contentious days— is not likely to lessen our admiration of Cudworth. The philosophy to 
winch lie was attached was that of Plato, and, in consequence, he estimated liiohlyVne 
writings ol the Alexandrian school, to which hisown bear some resemblance. The oblocmv 
to which bis adventurous studies exposed him, does not seem to have greatly affected 
y™;, J >e Intellectual System O left in MS. A Treatise concernin', Menial and 
Immutable Morality , which was published by Dr. Chandler, bishop of Durham, in 1731 
Si 0rm, o° r rfl IS , inteU 7 ?r to form, the second part of The Intellectual System; also a 
discourse On. .Liberty anrl Necessity; On Moral Good and Evil; a discourse On the Creation 

museum 6 ' Hd and i lG ImmortaWy °f i7le Soul >' etc - These MSS. are now in the British 

CITEirCA, a city of Spain, at the confluence of the Juear and Huecar, about midway 
Detween \ alencia and Madrid. It is romantically situated on a rocky eminence 3 400 
? ie ° V 7 eI of l 1 ’ an( ! is surrounded by hills. It appears to have derived its 
name (ftat. concha* a shell) from its position and appearance. Ford says it is “ indeed a 
mn-gjrt shell The town is of Moorish origin. The streets are narrow and crooked 
ine ciuef buddings are the cathedral, the bishop’s palace, and a fine bridge oyer the 
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mountainous, well- watered province yielding cYcellont tim 1 /^ ?’ ^ ‘ ^ l ] QS name to a 
with good pasture, and various minerals including kon S ; ll0ney ’ w ‘ ne .’, llIld grain, 
about 12,000 miles. Pop. ’70, 238,781. * ° 0ii > coa b coppei, and silver. Area 

8.640 J ff ' ^bove C sta "^ on » wide plain or table-land, 
republic; in Jat. U s. its oroximitv to of Q mto > tlle capital of the 

with regard to climate by its altitude. Pop estimated' larfiely neutrali ^d, 
and a university, L Cblim atea at o 0 ,QQ 0 . It possesses a cathedral 

It iStd^'pfen onlf^St ban\rT?hi n A,,° f a 5 anada ’ 4 ® m ' of Almerla. 
Mediterranean. It is generally well built and im o^i/ 1 f lnZOr, i near entranc e into the 
am an old Moorish cattle, and^lish ch U rc h tXooT^ ^“^pnl edifices 
of haid ware, earthenware, and of wine and oil* Vf 8 ^ e ’ ■ > has manufactures 
employed in mines in the vicinity. Pop. 10,500.’ ^ ^ aigG immber of persons are 

aocumSd a foriune^fsSng lif f° K^enrbefof t, India ? who 
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which, if even partially well f blinded t + : ° l " tubcreiilaia, a reputation 

tion of the benevolent and humane ’ Other snecie^of 'r t0 < ? le P° rticuIar atten- 
properti.es, and reputation. One of them wWfnrmtri?/j ' mdin} ’ 1 sli are the same name, 

CSS" “ ^Sssss’ismstv’" 

Ot lentlu.r to’r iw* tS™ uibkXd'SS “t'o'S pTSST" 1, ! ierkin ' or E™» 
The name was afterwards applied to a 7?o -tion nf ?’ a ? d even niusket-proof. 

back-plate and breast- plate hooked or buckled °* mo t il b consisting of a 

chilled a cdilet or ycirdeds velnes. a J ^ dli a piece jointed to the back 

armor over buff-coats.* 1 They earfieTswor^mid^pkt h ° rsem ? n wearing body- 
ened with iron chains. In modern nrmms th* i 1St ° ^ an ? 10 rein s were strength- 
cavalry. Nai)oleon*s 12 reffiment^of llam f 18 often given to the heaviest 

first, rank of Russian C. are armed witli'lnne^ tt ™ 0 1 1 att ® nt . ,on durin g bis wars. The 
mg the cuirass) are the life Guards /wp -in a i * ^ 3e only C. in the British army (wear- 
is now regarded rather * aCt£ iff show ulanofnsf (WUe); a “ d in thcse 

strips of iron -plate laid ^orizcL^aiiy o ver ' LTlToUiL* r Tlle - V conS!!sted of small 
riveted together. y ovei cacli other round the thigh (Fr. euim), and 

/'•ITT ft 'rtritfl , _ 


by the recomSSo tZ W S« 1“ 

versity of Bourges. In 1557, he become a ,S .fv ,f ‘" e cl, fi r o{ law In tSe W 

he returned to Bourges in 1577, where he^esided tni hi^i 6 . 15 .? 6 ' r . Aft F seveKl1 changes, 

Roman laws, 3^ on hi™ °" K w “V»f wfelndMSS of the 

smash* ^stvsssss ssasa 


the name given in the British islands to an ancien/^d C “ W f’ cal . ledei ’ ^eMd, kekdd), 
seems to bo of Celtic ori<rin and in thn tJS <lnclent order of ecclesiastics. Tiie word 
Giraldus Camiircnsis, writing towards the ond''of ^ ®'S“ifles an “ attendant of God.” 
wlied, interprets the name in one place hv the I a n l , f* V 10 ? U * e order *«» flour- 
heaven; and in another by Calebs ie ‘^sinn-le ” nr “ ° d c(el l co f®< lc > “worshiper of 
anan m the 16th c„ translate it cuttj-es’vd if °’ J ™™rne<U’ Boece and Buch- 
There is some uncertainty^ oZ ?’ 1,c '’ worshipers of God.” 

oJiMn , t; be works of Adaman, of Bede of Alcmn 1 *^ 0 ^ 0 ^ ^ ie ? rder ‘ Tiier c is no trace 
©f the 8th or 9th century An abbot and an ^ ot b er ecclesiastical historian 

—** - * 
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•fungus the Ceile-Dc. But it has been questioned whether the title was not used 
rather to denote ins great personal piety, than to describe his ecclesiastical character 
The four masters, again, in tlieir Annals of Ireland, compiled about the year 1636 record 
certain great wonders wrought by a Ceile-De in the year 806. But no such event is 
recorded in the ancient chronicles from which the four-masters compiled their work and 
Irish antiquaries think that the passage must therefore be rejected as apocryphal ’ But 
in Irish annals of undoubted authority, it is chronicled that, in the year 919, “ a Ceile- 
De came across the sea westward to establish laws in Ireland;” in other words, as Irish 
archaeologists conjecture, to bring the Irish into conformity with the rule for canons 
which had been enacted in 816, at the council of Aix-la-Chapelle. The annals of Ulster 
record that,- in 920, Armagh was plundered by Godfrey, 1 “son of Ivor, the Dane, but that 
lie spared the oratories with the 0. and the sick. The 0. of Armagh, who thus appear 
in the beginning of the 10th c., survived till the beginning of the 17th century. Arch- 
bishop Usher, who died in 1055, writes that they continued until within his own mem- 
ory. *1 hey were secular priests or canons, about 12 in number, living in community, 
under the rule of a prior, who— after the beginning of the 13th c., when the metropol- 
itan cathedral of St, Patrick was remodeled after the English fashion— officiated as 
precenter, his C. being the clerks or choir. The antiphonary or service-book, with the 
musical notation, from which they sang, is still preserved in the library of Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin; and its calendar records the deaths of several of their number, one of 
them so lately as the year 1574. The prior seems generally to have been a pluralist, it 
having been formally ruled in 1448, after an appeal to Rome, “that the priory of the 
college of secular priests, commonly called Guldees, being a simple office, and without 
cure of souls, is not incompatible with a benefice.” The C. of Armagh, dissolved at 
the reformation in 1541, were resuscitated for a brief space in 1627. Their old posses- 
sions— among which were 7 town-lands containing 1423 acres, 7 rectories, and #vicar- 
ages— were, in 1034, bestowed upon the vicars choral of the cathedral, who still enjoy 
them. 

There were at least 7 other houses of C. in Ireland, viz., at Clonmacnois, Clondalkin, 
Devenish, Clones, Popull, Motianincha, and Sligo. 

If tradition could be trusted, the first appearance of C. in Scotland should be placed 
about the middle of the Oth century. A leaf of the register of' St; Andrews, written, 
about 1130, relates that Brude, the son of Dergard, the last king of the Piets (who 
ceased to reign about 843), gave the island, since called St. Serf "slnCh, in Bpchleveti, 
to God, St. Servan and the Culdce hermits serving God there. They were governed 
by an abbot; and about the year 1093, during the rule of abbot Ronan, they gave up 
tlieir island to the bishop of St. Andrew’s, on condition that be should find them in 
food and raiment They had grants of lands or immunities from all the kings of the 
Scots who reigned between 1039 and 1153, the roll of these royal benefactors being 
headed by the renowned Macbeth (1039-56) and bis wife Gruoch, the daughter of 
Bodhc. They had a grant of a church from each of the three bishops who filled the 
see of St Andrews between 1040 and 1093; and about 1120, they bad a grant of lands 
from one of the sons of king Malcolm Ganmore and St. Margaret — Ethel red, earl of 
Fife, and hereditary lay- abbot of thcCuldee monastery of Dunkeld. ; A' few 'years" after- 
wards, the bishop of St. Andrews gives their island, and all their possessions, including 
their church vestments and their books, to the newly founded canons regular of St 
Andrews, in order that a priory of that rule might supplant the old abbey of G. in St 
Serf’s Inch. About 1 140, the bishop’s grant was enforced by a charter from king David, 
in which it was ordered that such of the C. as chose to live canonically and peacefully 
under the new canons should remain in the island. “If any one of them refuse so to 
do,” says the king, “my will is, and I command, that he he expelled from the island.” 
We hear no more of the Ouldee hermits of Loclileven. The canons regular who came 
in their place continued till the reformation, and we are indebted to one of their priors, 
Andrew r Wyntoun, who died about 1429, for a valuable metrical chronicle of Scotland. 
A catalogue of the books of the Cul dee abbey, when it was bestowed upon the canons 
regular of St. Andrew’s, about 1140, has been preserved. The number of volumes was 
not quite twenty. They were — a pastoral, a gradual, a missal, some of the works of 
Origen, the sentences of St. Bernard (who was still living), a treatise on the sacraments, 
in three parts, a part of the Bible, a lectionary, the Acts of the Apostles, the gospels, the 
works of Prosper, the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, a gloss on the Can- 
ticles, a work called Irderpretationes DicMonum, a collection of sentences, a commentary 
on Genesis, and a treatise on the exceptions from ecclesiastical rules. 

The G. of St. Andrew's were of more importance, and not perhaps of less antiquity, 
than those of Loclileven. The death of an abbot of St. Andrews is chronicled by the 
Irish annals in 747. It is not said that he was a Culdce; but in 944, wdien Constantine, 
the king of Scots, exchanged his crown for a monk’s cowl, it is recorded that he became 
“abbot of the Guldees of St. Andrews.” No more is heard of them till about the mid- 
dle of the 12th century. A priory of canons regular had now been planted beside them, 
and from its records we learn that in the church of St. Andrew, such as it then was, 
there were thirteen C., holding their office by hereditary tenure, and “living rather 
according to their own pleasure and the traditions of men, than after the rules of Hie 
holy fathers;” that some few things of little importance they possessed in common; that 




the rest, including wlmt was of most value, they held as their private property, each 
enjoying what be got from relatives and kinsmen, or from the benevolence granted on 
the tenure of pure friendship, or otherwise; that after they became C., they were for 
bidden to have their wives in their houses, or any other women of whom evil suspicion 
could arise; that the altar of St: Andrew was left without a minister, nor Was mass 
celebrated there except on the rare occasion of a visit from the king or the bishop, for 
the C. said their own office after their own way in a corner of the church. The attempt 
to supplant the C. by canons regular, which had succeeded at Loelileven, was repeated 
at St. Andrews, but failed. The C. kept their own church — St. Mary’s, or the Kirk of 
the Heugli— and had a voice along with the canons regular in the election of the bishop. 
Their abbot disappears about ‘the middle of the 11th c. ; and soon afterwards their 
“■prior” exchanges that title for the name of “provost.” Their distinctive character 
was gradually passing away; be fore: the end of the 14th c., they lose their share in the 
election of the bishop; their name of Guldee is heard no more; their church, about 
the same time, takes the name of the King’s chapel royal; and henceforth there 
remains nothing to distinguish them 'from, the secular priests of other collegiate 
churches. 

The C. of the church of St. Mary at Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire, appear to have 
been founded by the bishop of St. Andrews towards the end of the 11th century. 
In the beginning of the 18th c. they are found making claim to he regarded as canons 
regular. The claim w 7 as resisted by the bishop of St. Andrews, and in 1211, after an 
appeal to Rome, the dispute was settled by a compromise, which provided that there 
should he thirteen C. at Monymusk, of whom one — to be chosen by the bishop from a 
list of three presented by the other C. — should be the master or prior; that they should 
have a refectory, a common dormitory, and an oratory, but no cemetery; that they 
should not adopt the monastic or canonical life or rule without leave of the "bishop; and 
that when he came to Monymusk, he should be received by the C. in solemn procession. 
•Before this agreement is 50 years old, the name of C, disappears from Monymusk, and 
their house is recognized as a priory of canons regular. 

C. are found at Abernethy, in Sfrathearn, about 1120. In the end of that century, 
their possessions appear to have been divided between their hereditary lay -abbot (the 
founder of the noble family of Abernethy) and the prior and C. by whom the burden 
of the ecclesiastical offices was borne. In 1273, they were transformed into canons regu- 
lar. The same partition of the Guldee revenues which appears at Abernethy, is found 
also at Brechin. A layman, who is abbot only in name, inherits a large share of the 
Cuidce patrimony, and transmits it to his descendants, who soon lose even the name of 
abbot. The prior and his G., meanwhile, are absorbed into the chapter of the new 
bishopric, founded at Brechin by king David I., about 1145; in less than a hundred 
years, the name of G. disappears, and the chapter is one wholly of secular canons. The 
same silent change of G. into secular canons, which took place at Brechin during the 
18th c., took place also at Dunblane, at Dunkeld, at Lismore, at Rossmarky, and at 
Dornoch. 0. are found in the bishop’s chapter at each of these places in the 12th c. ; 
they disappear before the end of the 13th c., leaving the chapter one of secular canons. 
At Dunkeld, as at Brechin and at Abernethy, great part of the Guldee revenues was 
held by a lay-abbot, whose office was of such mark as to be hereditary in the royal 
family. Tile father of “the gracious Duncan,” and the son of St. Margaret, were 
Ouklee abbots. If a tradition of the 10th c. can be received as authority for what 
passed in the 12th e., the 0. of Dunkeld were married, like the priests of the Greek 
church, but lived apart from their wives during their period of service at the altar. 

C. are found holding land at Monifcith, near Dundee, about 1200; and there was a 
jay-abbot of Monifcith; but there is nothing to show whether he was or was not a 
Guldee. The O. of Muthill, in Strathearn, appear with their prior In charters of the 
beginning of the 13th century. Nothing more is known of them. Jocelin of Furnes, 
in his Life of St. Kentigern, or Mungo, written about the year 1180, relates that the 
disciples of that saint at Glasgow, in the Gthc., had all things in common, but lived 
each in his own lint, whence they were called “solitary clerks,” and more commonly 
Culdees.” O. appear as one of the ecclesiastical fraternities of Iona in the year 1164; 
and the faint vestiges of a circular building (about 15 ft. in diameter) called “Oothan 
Cmldieb,” or the Gulden's cell, are still shown in the island. 

Only one or two traces of 0, have been observed in England. The canons of St. Peter’s, 
at York, were called C. in the reign of ASthelstan (924-81); and a charter of JElhelred, 
in the year 1005, speaks of the canons of the English cathedrals generally as cu Horen 
clerici . The term is of doubtful import, and the charter itself is not beyond suspicion. 

Of the C. in Wales, we have only one notice. Giraldus Cambrensis, writing about 
1190, describes the island of Bardsey, on the coast of Caernarvon, as inhabited by “most 
devout monks, called celibates or Culdees.” 

Such is a concise recapitulation of all that is certainly known of the Culdees. Before 
their history was ascertained, opinions were held regarding them which now find few if 
any supporters among archaeologists. It was believed that they were our first teachers 
of Christianity; that they came from the cast before corruption had yet overspread the 
church; that they took the Scripture for their sole rule of faith; that they lived under a 
form of church-government approaching to presbyterian parity; that they rejected prel- 
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now dearly seen that there is no foundation. There is no reason" to suppose that the 6. 
differed in any material point of faith, discipline, or ritual from the other' clergy of the 


British islands and western Christendom. Their name was tlieir only peculiarity. 

The best account of the Irish 0, is given in a dissertation by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, 
In the PwcMding* of the lloyal Irish Academy., for I860. The best account of the Scottish 


and the late Kev. -Jamiesons Historical Aeeoimt of the ' Ancient Vdldm' (Efim; 1811). 
The opinions of those writers are controverted in bishop Lloyd’s ffistorieal Account of 
(Jhni'tk if erer ament, chap. vli. ; Goodall’s Preliminary Dissertation and bishop Russell’s 
Supplements prefixed to Keith’s datalogw. .pf ScottisJk Bishops (Edian X8M); Pinkerton’s 
Inquiry into the Marly History of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 270-73 (edit. 1814) ; and Chalmers’s • 
CiifA'ttoiwt, vol. i. pp, 434-39 (Loud. 1807), On. the subject of the 0. generally, reference 
may bo made to Lanigan’s EcdcsMical History if Ireland y v oi. iv. ; to the dissertation 
by’J. van Hccke in the Acta Sanctorum Octobris, v oLviii. ;and to Skene’s Celtic 'Scat- ■ 
ktml> vol U. ^ - • 

CUL-DE-SAC, a street or alley ’with an opening at only one end, easy therefore of 
entrance, but not for exit; thence any close* confined, uncomfortable place. 

CUL'MBOBG, Ccj/km none, or Kuii/enburg, at, of the Netherlands, situated on the 
left hank of the river Leek* 12 m. n.w. of Tiel. C. has three divisions, of which the 
inner town is the oldest and most important. It has a Reformed, a Lutheran, a Roman 
■ 'Catholic -church, a synagogue, and a fine orphan-house. It has steamboat communica- 
lion, and is a station of the railway from Utrecht to ’s Xlertogenboseli. C. has several 
factories. In olden times, the “Dominion of Cuienborg” formed a county; and its 
independence, both of the Roman empire and the states of Holland, secured it the singu- 
lar privilege of offering an asylum to fugitives from Holland for debt. Pop. 75, 6,543. 

CULXACAN , a t. of the Mexican confederation, stands on a river of its own name, 
which, flowing towards the s.w., enters the gulf of California near its mouth. It occupies 
a fertile tract- in the department of Sinaloa, being about 90 m. to the s.e. of the cily so 
called, It is estimated to contain 7,000 inhabitants. 

CULILAWAN BARX, also called Clove Bark, a valuable aromatic bark, the product 
of the cunmtuoutn m culda w.a /l, a tree of the same genus with the cinnamon (q.v.) tree, 
growing in the Molucca islands. It comes to market in pieces of various length, almost 
fiat, thick, fibrous, covered with a white epidermis, reddish-yellow inside, and has an 
odor resembling that of nutmeg and cloves, and a pungent taste. It is useful in eases of 
indigestion, diarrhea, etc.-— Another variety of C. H. is believed to be the produce of 
rin nano* mam mnthoneimim; and a very similar bark, called Sintoc Bark, is obtained 
from 0, sin toe. 

t CULLEN, a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh and seaport in the n. of Banff- 
shire, 12 m. w.n.w. of Banff. It is built on the w. slope of an eminence overlooking 
the sea, and at the mouth of the Cullen Burn. Pop. 71, 2,056.. A third of the inhabit- 
ants of I he town are engaged in the cod, ling, haddock, skate, herring, and salmon fish- 
eries. U. contributes with Elgin, Banff, Peterhead, Invcrury. and Kintore in returning 
one manlier to parliament. The chief exports are cured "fish, oats, potatoes. Some 
linen is made. The marquis of Montrose burned C. in 1645. 

t CULLEN, Paul, d.xx, Cardinal, b. in Ireland, 1803; educated in Rome; made car- 
dinal, i860. He is the first man of Irish birtli who has been made a cardinal since the 
reformation. 

CULLEN, William, a well-known physician of the last century, and one of the most 
celebrated professors of medicine in the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, was 
born at Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, on the 15th day of April, 1710. His father was factor to 
the duke of Hamilton, and was possessed of a little landed property in the parish of 
Bothweii; he appears to have brought up two of his sons to the. learned professions, and 
to have himself received a legal education. William G. received the first part of his 
education at the grammar-school of Hamilton, and afterwards began his medical studies 
in Glasgow by an apprenticeship, and by attending literary classes in the university. 
At this time (about 1727), it does not appear that there was any systematic medical 
teaching in Glasgow university, though the medical school of Edinburgh was just 
rising to (he height of its fame, under the auspices of the first Monro. C/s master in 
the art. however, Mr. John Paisley, was a liberal and enlightened man, having a valu- 
able library, of which the pupil may he presumed to have made good use. In 1729, 
having completed for the time his medical education, ho was appointed surgeon to a 
merchant-ship, trading to the West Indies; and from this time till 1734, he was actively 
engaged in learning ills profession practically in various situations, but without accepi- 
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mg any permanent responsibility. He next spent two additional winter-session, ?* 
Edinburgh in the regular study of medicine, and was one of the fuuu Rf 
nnportaut students association-si nee called the royal medical society— the obioc of 
winch was, and is, the advancement of the medical knowledge of the members U-Derf 
odical discussions on -subjects- of interest connected with medical study. In i i&f ,"*■ 
commenced practice at Hamilton, and very soon was largely employed having 77,’,,.!! 
from the first the influence and friendship k the duke of ilimd^/td of othe? 
erM 4 f C i t,0U ' f So -°* M fr, lie .became acquainted with William Hunter, afterwards' the 
celebrated anatomist and obstetric professor, and brother of the still more celebrateH 
John Hunter. See Huktek, John and W illxam. ' The three years passed bv Himtm- 
under Gnllcii s root formed the beu’innin^ of & life-long' friendship although offer Tin * 
went to London, it is probable that they never again um h 1740 Vh . , to 
of doctor of medicine in the university of Glasgow • “n 1741. be cm, red in £ i 
Wlt]l u surgeon, with the view of confining himself to a physician’s practice -Vn 1741 k? 
icsponded to the invitation of a number of families ill Glasgow, and took a limine in that 
city, an object winch it is probable he had in view some years before but which hew'i ■ 
prevented from carry ng out by the friendship and liberal patroumn’ of t e i be o? 
Hamilton, who died in 174* Various circumstances indicate that^,nln“ 74 ^ 
years passed m practice in Hamilton, C. was diligently proparim’ not only fol d. 2 
practice, but also for the ,'teacliiu.g, of his profession * and accord-in wfv hi4jv«i'riii/i' eV : 

whblf'r ■ Glass °' v ’ tl , lan we ?nd_him engaged in giving a course ofleeWes ‘ in re4rd'to 
,n 1 If “"^“dencewith William Hunter sufficiently shows that i 77s 7 
and deserved success. Lp to this period, though professorships of medichm and nf 
anatomy with botany, existed in the university? no lectures' wm deHve^d ik rith^ 
medicine or botany; and it seems certain that to 0 that univpr<sitv mv M i ^ 1Gr 

a^ienS 

^Slfiw^T^astbe te? 7 Lath1 ’ bUt “ th P adSi 

seldom. ”7 tCS ’ bU ‘ °“ 7 USed n0te3; m the chemistry, lie ‘ sometimes read, but very 
JJ.™ ? n PP° rtecl % <he university by voles amounting io .-£130 for (be chemical lab 

ifggiig^^ 

subject of latent heat, which be prosecuted ^success hi y 10 tl ‘1 

most onsinal exDerirnpntq Tn I'Tat o+v,,,. ~ ?• \V ny a set .cs 01 conclusive and 

i 

y :? h0 h f- d fal ! en , ^‘tdXhhS ^mled about°a 
at once fixed bis uwition al a 1 1 'f tlCal “JS®?*/ whicl > he brought to this work 

s&assjs^ 

the chemical chair to tl 1 aTof«ie nra(Hc7 of ,7 vt;7 to. ’.i - tV'T ?«? « el ' rcd f . rora 
an aptitude; but personal views interfered -Li tv i T v 1 he had shown so decided 

* Thomson’s Life of Cullen, vol. i. p. 25. 
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istrv. , In 1773, 0. was at W. a , 

dulies of which ho had for' some ye" f a j r of the Practice of phvsic the 
latter taking part in return aUeruately vi.’h C Wo ?^ rna,c ^ with Dr. (St 3 
; of medicine. •: 7 " 1Ul C - ln «.e lectures on the theory or institutes 

l iie 1 6&t or X)r. g bio^Mulnr • * 

and a practitioner. His popiUy‘4th^?tu^ 0t c i mthm ^ ^ceess as a teacher 
at one time threatened to he seriously his s «entific repu.ation 

Brunon.au system (see Bkown, John »J| Vin bnet but noisy episode of the 
Ormiston hill, a small but prettily sitii‘iWi\% * ^ became the proprietor of 

he passed as much time wKffiW about 8 m. w. of EdinbuW, &,e?e 
estale, and renewing his low Ifff W "" lli allow in imprS 1 is 1 u e 

have rot upon my hobby,” hi w. es o t fS i g ?, ° f ’ and for. rural affa s “ f 

a little pleasure-ground. . . . I Wdonlf .v\ M amusement is a little form and 
people cannot know -what earth has been mmmrl all 'leveling work ; other 

tlie turning of every shovelful ” It wis n iw )llt / have had some amusement in 
here the leisure and the enjoyment Sift® 4 ! 0 a . lifi - of usefulness. Pie hii 
too exclusive pursuit of his profession -and ^ wh e if;L rf qV T d - to wean llim *0™ the 
was even made subservient to the adortment «#« . love of science never chilled and 
what withdrawn from the heat and the strife of the ol his old °? e > he was some- 

retirement. O. died on the 5th Peb 1700 le^inl ^° rl ? mto Pu«* air of domesric 
having been actively enga^d in teiehinh- 1 V ? g nearly comp eted his 79th year and 
months of his death? IikSuLt Wtaf till within a, few 

Phym (Mm. 1777); Synods XoJ»,i« AM^im Pmetke c£ 
A Treahse of the Materia Me, lien, 17S9 £lie MitmUons of Medicine, 1777; 
expression, with remarkable soundness of MiS^* 1 ® are S reat clearness of 
striking originality, or a ranid ndvwn mt JU gmei . ar,d common sense, rather than 
neully the man for his time, which wls f 10U ff ® ut ]le was emi- 
theor.es, and by many of those “ false facts” whirl, r nm « sed J [,y a host of baseless 
ous than even false theories. Amid this fawn^lie Vn w 1 • Said ' Were niore lium er- 
with remarkable impartiality, and infi rite' eamlnJZ? 8 1 towards the truth 
II.s fume as one of the greatest of teachers has s -vitwl tP" 8 the °Pmions of: others, 
success, and even the credit of his far-famed JXmVr U U1 « m °ry of his professional 
been collected in 3 vols., 8vo i, v Ur' Tnlm 9 r 'P ulatl C m>so: logy. His writings have 
life was commenced, the first volume of which itnrirfr wR’ hy w hom also a 
^contmued by his -..and iinaliy^S^ 

f 1 ® ^ph l ° rm’^nce.'^and^^m.' s s o^o^th^twn^of r ^ 1150,1111 of 

bu.lt, hut clean; inis an old castle cl^^ ' I P BCM * C * is ilr mgularly 

extensive barracks, etc. Prom its position 1 it il e™ ’• ,T S> convents, a hospital, 
importance. It stands on the oritXvtl ,4-’ U ls considered a place of great military 
tility,” and the luimbltants m-e "«nW of f^ 
and the production of oil ami wine ‘ A con sider o 1 Up 4? n ■ nr f ’ ^fc-rearing, fishing, 
France and the Mediterranean. Pop. 8,500 b coasting-trade h carried on with 

vafced, in the n!e. of ire°6\i a e1 r^ T leVeI taWe4and ’ 11 ow partly culti- 

is memorable as the scene of the total tlle Mora y firth. It 

Kinder prince Charles Stuart bv the mpdltf’ 01 ^P nI i 1<4(> , of the Highland army 
extinction of the ],o$? of Kt * e - d ?, ke £ S? mb6pfind - a » d 

S^JCSEUft “ 

from active wirwS 1874* ’holtBng^hc^ani ff maj.gem WeSt P ° 3nt ’ 1888 ' He relired 

cS’ ?v b0tn e ’ the P<? f lIiar CJ ’ I ! udrical lloIIow aud" jointed stem of grasses („. v .). 
land, and’ occurring in’manv Senrifp'Vorilf ' T nV 7 g0 ?- el j a ! V S ° l n a SOme parts of En S- 
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Uie chief articles of commerce; and of late years, the traffic has greatly increased, 
in consequence of its being found a convenient station for steamers plying between 
Calcutta and the upper provinces. C., in 1871, bad 27,336 inhabitants, the chief part 
of whom are from different parts of the country carrying on trade here. 

CULPA (Lat. fault, crime, blame). By the Homan jurists, C. was recognized as exist- 
ing in three degrees, G. lata , gross carelessness or omission, which was regarded as 
equivalent to dole; 0 . lews, that degree of negligence into which a person attentive to 
bis own affairs may be supposed occasionally to fall; and 0 . lemsmna , that still more 
slight degree of negligence which is in some degree incident to human nature, and may 
befallen into by even the most prudent and sharp-sighted. Where a contract contem- 
plates the mutual benefit of both parties, the middle degree of diligence is all that either 
is bound to exercise, and the neglect of this is 0. lens, or C. simply. Where one party 
only is benefited, he is bound to exercise the utmost diligence, the neglect of which is G. 
lemtima, whilst the other party has clone enough if" he avoids G. lata, or gross and 
excessive negligence. These distinctions of the Homan law have been adopted by the 
law of Scotland! 

CULPABLE HOMICIDE. See Homicide and Murder. 

CULPEPEK, a co, in n. Virginia, between the Rapidan and Rappahannock rivers, 
intersected by the Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas railroad; 073 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 13,- 
408 — 6,623 colored. Agriculture is the main business. Co. seat, Fairfax. 

CULPEPER, John, an early English emigrant to the Carolinas who led an incipient 
rebellion, was tried for treason, but was acquitted because there bad been really no 
government to rebel against. In 1080, he laid out on paper the plan of the city of 
Charleston. 

CULPEPER, or COLEPEPPER, Thomas, Lord. d. 1088; one of the grantees and a 
governor of the colony of Virginia. He administered the office chiefly for his own 
gain, being shrewd and unscrupulous to the last degree. 

CULPRIT, in English law, is a prisoner accused, but not tried. After trial, if not 
acquitted, lie becomes a convict. 

CULROSS', a parliamentary and municipal burgh and seaport in a detached part of 
Perthshire, on the n. shore of the firth of Forth, 6 m. w. of Dunfermline, and 22 n.n.w. 
of Edinburgh. It is a place of great antiquity. As early as the 6th c\, it was the seat 
of the monastery of St. Serf, who afterwards became the patron saint of the town, where 
his yearly festival was kept till about the close of the iSth century. iEngus the Keidee, 
an Irish martyrologist, who wrote about 800 a.d., describes it as lying in Stratheam 
between the Ochils and the sea of Gindan, i.e., the firth of Forth. It stands on the face 
of a hill rising from the shore. The parish church preserves some remains of the con- 
ventual church of a Cistercian abbey, founded in 1217, on a commanding site in the 
higher part of the town. Close beside it is the fine old residence of C. abbey, founded 
by the Bruces of Carnock and Kinloss about the end of the 16th e., remodeled about the 
middle of the ITfch c., and towards the end of the 18th occupied by the father of the 
late lord Dnndonald, who here made experiments in extracting tar from coal for pre- 
serving ships’ bottoms, and gas for illuminating purposes. At the e. end of the town 
are the rums of a chapel, built about the beginning of the 16th c., in honor of St. Kenti- 
gern or Mungo, who is said to have been born here about the year 500, and to have 
been here educated by St. Serf. C. has various charitable institutions, and carries on 
some damask weaving. In the 16th c. it was famous for the manufacture of salt and 
the export of coal. Its once extensive shipping traffic is now gone. Pop. ’71, 467. It 
returns one member to parliament with Sterling, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing and South 
Queensferry. From James VI.’s time, up till the beginning of the century, coal-mines 
were worked here far under, the firth of Forth. 

CULTIVATED PLANTS— those plants which, either for their usefulness or their 
beauty, have been to some considerable extent, and not merely as objects of curiosity, 
cultivated by man— belong to natural orders widely different from each other, and scat- 
tered throughout almost all parts of the vegetable kingdom. The prevalence of particular 
qualities in particular natural orders, indeed, causes us to find groups of 0. P. in some 
of them, as the cerealia or corn-plants among grasses; but with these are botanically 
associated other species — usually far more numerous — to which no great value has ever 
been attached, or which are objects of interest to the botanist alone. It may be that, in 
some instances, the original preference of certain species was accidental, and that their 
present superiority over certain others is merely owing to the improvements effected by 
cultivation; but we are no more entitled to assume that this has been ordinarily the 
case, than that man lias in his selection exhausted, or nearly exhausted, the resources 
of nature. Some plants are known to have been cultivated from the most remote his* 
toric ages; some have but recently become the objects of human care, which yet are 
deservedly esteemed; ami in some instances — e.g., sea-kale — these have not been intro- 
duced from regions newly explored, but are natives of the very countries which have 
been the seats of ancient civilization. Probably, in the earliest ages, plants useful for 
food alone were cultivated* and of these only a few kinds, as is still the case among 
savage tribes; it may perhaps be doubted whether plants yielding fiber for clothing and 
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cordage, or plants from winch alcoholic beverages or narcotics could be procured, were 
most likely next to engage attention.— -Of C. P., plants affording articles of human food 
are certainly the most important, as well as the most numerous class. See Pood. Next 
to these may be ranked plants yielding fiber (q.v.). Other important classes of 0. P. 
are those yelding alcoholic beverages, all of which, however, are also to be ranked 
among the plants yielding food (see Fermented Liquors); those yielding tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and other similar beverages, containing caffeine (q.v.), or some analogous prin- 
ciple; those yielding narcotics (q.v.), as tobacco and opium, some of which are and 
some are not cultivated also for other purposes; those yielding dye-stuffs (q.v.); those 
yielding medicines (see Officinal Plaints); those yielding fixed oils (see Oils), some 
of which are to be reckoned among plants valuable for food, on account of the use of 
their oils as articles of food, whilst they are also valuable on other accounts; those 
yielding fodder (q.v.) for cattle; those yielding timber (see Timber Trees); those 
employed for hedges (q.v.), etc. There are also many miscellaneous useful products .of 
plants, and useful purposes to which they are applicable. Among the former are resins 
turpentines, essential oils gum caoutchouc, gutta-percha, bark for tanning, etc.; among 
the latter, the thatching ot rools, basket-making, and the supply of food necessary for 
useful insects, which, leads to the cultivation of the white mulberry as the food of the 
silkworm, and of the cochineal cactus or nopal as the food of the cochineal insect. 
Many plants highly valued for their usefulness are still scarcely or not at all cultivated; 
this is the case particularly with many that yield medicines, for which the whole demand 
is not too great to be easily supplied by the plants growing wild, and with timber trees, 
the plantation of which only takes place in countries of very advanced civilization. 
The number of plants cultivated for their usefulness is continually increasing, as well 
as of those cultivated for their beauty. The cultivation of flowers and ornamental 
shrubs and trees, although unquestionably less ancient than that of some of the plants 
most necessary for the supply of urgent wants, nevertheless dates from a remote 
antiquity, and has always existed in every country entitled in any measure to the credit 
of civilization. Some 0. P. have from a very early period been very widely diffused, as 
has particularly been the case with some of the corn-plants; but others have been con- 
fined to particular regions through no necessity of climatic adaptation, but rather from 
want of intercourse among nations. Thus, some of the finest ornaments of our green- 
houses and gardens, recently introduced into Europe, have been diligently cultivated 
from time immemorial in China and Japan, in which countries Also many useful plants 
are cultivated still almost unknown in other parts of the world. The cultivation of 
useful aquatic plants is practiced in China to a degree unapproaclied in any other 
country. 

The changes produced by cultivation present an interesting and difficult subject to 
the student of vegetable physiology. Increase of luxuriance and size is a result which 
might have been expected, from abundant nutriment and favorable circumstances of 
growth; but the determination of the strength of the plant in its vegetation to particular 
parts, and their greater proportionate increase, is a more remarkable phenomenon, although 
of common occurrence, as is also the considerable modification of juices and qualities. 
To these effects of cultivation, perpetuated in the progeny of the plants, and increased 
from one generation to another, we owe many of the most useful varieties of cultivated 
plants. Our cabbages, turnips, carrots, etc., differ very much from the wild plants of 
the same species; there is little, for example, that is eatable or nutritious in the root of 
a wild turnip, and the acridity occasionally to be observed even in cultivation exists in 
it to a much greater degree. Wild celery is poisonous, or almost so. IIow far the 
effects of cultivation can be extended, is a question not yet decided in general, nor with 
reference to particular species. 

CULTIYA'TIOH. The term includes all operations for preparing the soil for those 
crops which man specially selects for his use. The spade, the hoe, and the plow, 
have been the primary implements of C. among all nation’s as far back as their civilization 
can be traced. All these effect much the same end. By their means the soil is stirred 
and inverted, which keeps under the vegetation that is supplanted, and loosens the soil 
to admit of the roots of the sown plants to run through it. The harrow or rake, on the 
other hand, is employed to smooth the surface and cover the seed. To allow of the C. 
of the crops when they are growing, in many cases the seeds are planted or sown in 
rows. Cereals, for instance, "are, with this view, often sown with a drill in rows from 
6 to 0 in. apart; and the narrow" rows are either cultivated by the hand or horse 
hoe. Again, turnips, potatoes, and other green crops, are sown at wider intervals, from 
24 to 30 in., and are cultivated during their growth by horse-hoes of various descrip- 
tions. The implements used in 0. will be best treated under their special names, and 
under the different crops the peculiarities of their cultivation will be considered. A 
few general principles, however, which ought to be kept in view in the C. of all crops, 
may be here stated. 'A" 

The soil, in the first place, should be as completely inverted as possible, since it is 
an important object to smother or bury the surface-plants, and permit them to decay 
within the soil and yield food For the plants to be sown. In the second place, it should 
be rendered us loose and comminuted as possible; for earth in this state both allows an 
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Cryn^ElTLAM), a co. in s. Kentucky, on the Tennessee border; 875 sq.m. ; pop. 
BO, 8,891—1560 colored. Productions agricultural Co. seat, Burksville. 

. CLMBEKLAND, a eo. in s.w. .Maine, on the ocean ; traversed by several railroads, 
and bounded on the n.e. by the Androscoggin river; 990 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 86,880. The 
soil is fertile and well cultivated. Co. seat, Portland. 

CUM BE: RL AND, a co. in s.w. New Jersey, on Delaware bay; intersected by the 
West Jersey and Vineland railroads; 480 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 37,694. Productions chiefly 

agricultural. Co. seat, Bridgeton. 

CUMBERLAND, a co. in North Carolina, intersected by Cape Pear id ver; 1680 sq.m. ; 
pop. 5 80, 28,886— 11,244 colored. Lumber and turpentine are the staples. Co. seat, 

Fayetteville. 

CUMBERLAND, a ox in s. Pennsylvania, in the Cumberland valley ; traversed by 
three, or four railroads; 545 sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 45,978. Productions agricultural. Co, seat, 

Carlisle. "■ . . 

CUMBERLAND a co. in Tennessee; 700 sq.m.; pop. *80, 4,538— 42 colored. It is 
hilly and mountainous. Co, seat, CrossvSlle, 

CUMBERLAND, a co. in central V irginia on the Appomattox and James rivers; 310 
sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 10,480 — 7,419 colored. Productions mainly agricultural, Co. seat, Cum- 
' herland Court-house. 

€tfM'BSBLA.$nDj, the north -westmpst co. of England, bounded n. by Scotland and 
the Solway liil.li, w, by the Irish sea, s. by Lancashire, e. by Westmoreland, 'Durham, 
and Northumberland. It is eleventh in size of the English counties ; greatest length, 
74 m.; greatest average breadth, 22; 75 m, of coast; area, 1523 sq.m.; f- being cultivated, 
and in mountain and lake. The surface is mountainous in the s.w. and e. ; the middle 
consists of hills, valleys, and elevated ridges; and the n. and n.w. districts, including 
the vale of Carlisle, are low, flat, or gently undulated. The mountains in the s.w. are 
high, rugged, and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, lakes, rivers, waterfalls, and 
woodlands. The chief mountains are Sea Fell Pike, 3,166 ft.; Sea Fell, 8,100; Hel- 
ve By u, 2,055; Skiddaw, 8,022. Prom the latter are seen the -German ocean and the Irish 
sea/ The Pennine chain, the great backbone of then, of England, skirts the n.e. bor- 
der of 0., and rises in Cross Pell, 2,901 feet. C. has 15 lakes, the largest one, Ulles- 
water, being 9 m. by 1. Six of the chief water-falls are GO to 156 ft. high. The chief 
rivers are the Eden,' running 35 m. n.w. into the Solway firth; the Esk, runnings, into 
the same; and the Derwent, winch collects the water of six lakes and several tarns, and 
runs 88 m. n.w. and n. into the Irish sea. The great west or Carlisle and Lancaster 
railway route from Edinburgh to Loudon, crosses the n.e. part of Cumberland. 

The lake district, or nearly the s.w. half of C., consists of Silurian slates, with pro- 
trusions of granite and trap rocks, and with new red sandstone along the coast s. of St. 
Bees Bead. In Ihe n. is a semicircular strip of carboniferous limestone; then follow 
strips of coal strata and permian rocks; then the new red sandstone plain of Carlisle, 
with carboniferous limestone on the n.e., including a trap-dike 30 m. long, parallel to 
and on the o. side of the Eden, and crossing to the w. near Ainstable. C. abounds in 
mineral wealth — silver, copper, lead, iron, plumbago, gypsum, limestone, coal, slates, 
marbles, marl and several of the more rare minerals. 

In the mountainous parts, the climate is cold, wet, and variable, especially from July 
to Oct. ; on the coast, it is mild. There is a fall of 50 in. of rain annually at Whitehaven, 
and of 68 at Keswick; while at some places among the mountains the fall sometimes 
readies 100 inches. Half of the cultivated soil consists of dry loam. Much of the sub- 
spil is wet clay. The chief crops arc wheat, barley, oats, turnips, and potatoes. There 
are many small dairies. Many sheep and cattle are' reared in the mountains. The estates 
are generally small, and farmed by the owners, or held under the lords of the manors 
by customary tenure. Many of the small or peasant proprietors have had their lands 
in their families for centuries, and have a high spirit of independence. There are manu- 
factures of woolens— -much being domestic— cottons, linen, earthenware, and glass. C. 
is divided into live wards or hundreds, 104 parishes, and nine poor-law unions. The 
chief towns are Carlisle, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Workington, Maryport, Wigton, 
Penrith, Keswick, Egremont. Pop. ’71, 220,253, In the same year ’the number of 
electors was 20,174. "its rental in gross, was £1,286,929, C. returns eight members to 
parliament— four for the county, two for Carlisle, one for Cockermouth, and one for 
Whitehaven. O. formed part oi* Cumbria (q.v.). Many Homan relics have been found, 
such as altars, inscriptions, coins, instruments, utensils. During Saxon times, it wars 
under Danish law. Henry 111. united it to England. For three centuries before the 
union of England and Scotland, 0, was the constant scene of war and devastation, from 
incursions of the English and Scotch into this, a debatable tract between the two king- 
doms, It was again devastated in the civil wars of the 17th c., and in 1715 and 1745. 
C. laid formerly several monasteries and hospitals; and on the borders, many towers or 
peel-houses; and it has still some old Norman and Gothic churches. 
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CUMBERLAND, a co. in Nova Beotia: 1600 so m • mn »qq no * . 
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the Baltimore and Ohio rail wav It ,L, + ? C. is a station on 
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Jr Cambrid|£’ H * *?’ 16S | Educated at St. 
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^ rTl mi n i st rv^ w ? 10Se services the presbytery, regarded as de- 


OUMLE BLAND PRESR1TERIANS had their origin in a revival of religion which 
commenced about the opening pt the present century in the south-western part of 
' Kentucky, under the preaching ot Rev. James McGready, a Presbyterian of Scotch-Irish 
descent, who had been educated at Jefferson college in western Pennsylvania. The 
revi val, at first, was of slow progress, but soon received a great impulse and became one 
of the most important religions movements in the United States, as it did much to estab- 
lish hull) in Christianity among the people of the Mississippi valley. The number of 
congregations into. winch the converts were organized was so large that it was impossible 
to supply them with ministers educated in the thorough manner usually required by 
the Presbyterian church. Toung men of good abilities and earnest piety, were, therefore 
selected and advised to prepare themselves by a shorter course. When they applied for 
licensure to the presbytery of Transylvania, exception was taken both to their limited 
education and then* opinions concerning the doctrines of the atonement and the divine 
decrees, they were, however, licensed, and, soon after, were set off to the presbytery 
of Cumberland (formed by a division of the presbytery of Transylvania), and two of 
them were ordained by it. A 'Commission was appointed by the synod to inquire into 
the action of the presbytery. Its first demand was that those who had been licensed or 
ordained should submit to a re-examination. This thev refused to do, and were, therefore, 
prohibited from exercising their ministry until they complied with the demand. They 
who had been thus proscribed, and the members of presbytery who supported them, 
organized themselves into a council for the management of their own church and revival 
work. They sent a memorial to the general assembly, but that body sustained the 
synod, yet directed it to review its proceedings. On complying with the direction, the 
synod confirmed what had been done, and also dissolved the Cumberland presbytery, 
and remmexed its members to the presbytery of Transylvania. After a fruitless 
attempt at reconciliation, the two ministers who had been silenced, with one member 
of the last-named presbytery, formed themselves into an independent body, which they 
called tire Cumberland presbytery, after the presbytery that had been dissolved. From 
that time the progress of tin! movement was much more rapid than its originators looked 
for; and though the churches starting from it spread both east and west, the local mime, 
Cumberland Presbyterians, continued to be applied to them. In 1814, an edition of the 
Westminster confession arid catechisms was published, altered to suit their system, 
which tries, it is said, to steer between Calvinism and Arminianism. It rejects the 
doctrines of eternal reprobation, limited atonement, and special grace, teaching that the 
operation of the Holy Spirit is eo-extensive with the atonement. Other points of Cal- 
vinism, as the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s work m regeneration, and the perseverance 
of the saints, are retained. Revivals and camp-meetings are earnestly advocated. In 
May, 1878, 20 synods were reported to the general assembly, extending from the lakes 
to the gulf, and from the Appalachian mountains to the Pacific, and comprising 112 
presbyteries, 1815 ministers, 256 licentiates, 187 candidates, 2,347 congregations, 8,217 
elders, 2,324 deacons, 100,250 communicants. 57,200 persons in Sunday-schools; the value 
of church property reported was $1,750,000, and the amount of contributions for the 
year, $280,000. The chief institutions of learning are the Cumberland university, 
Lebanon, Term, (founded in 1842, and having the leading law school of the south); 
college of West Tennessee; Wavnesburg college. Pa.; Lincoln university, 111.; Trinity 
university, Texas; and Cane ITill college, Arkansas. A separate organization of 
colored members of the denomination has been formed. 

CUMBERLAND and TEVIOTDALE, Duke of, titles borne by the king of Hanover, 
a prince of the blood-roval of Great Britain, and first cousin of queen Victoria. He was 
born m 1819, and is now blind. 

CUX1BBAYS, or Cheat and Little Cumbray, two small isles in the firth of Clyde, 
between Bute isle and Ayrshire, and included in the county of Bute. They consist of 
old red sandstone, with* trap-dikes intersecting it. Great Cumbray lies 8 rn. e. of 
Bute, is 5:U m. long by 2 broad, has a pop. of (1871) 1618, contains Millport and Newton 
villages, and is a great summer resort of the inhabitants of Glasgow. Little Cumbray 
lies nearly a mile to the s. of Great Cumbray, is one mile long by half a mile broad, 
and rises* 780 ft,; it contains many eaves, excavated by the sea in the stratified rocks. 
Pop. 71, 11. 

Off JOBE, La, the Spanish for top or height, is one of the principal passes across 
the Andes, on the high-road between Santiago in Chili and Mendoza in the Argen- 
tine republic. The altitude of its crest is 12,454 ft., fully one half higher than the 
pass of the Great St. Bernard in the Alps. 

OTTSTBRIA, an undent British principality, comprising Cumberland in. England, 
and thit part of Scotland which is now divided into the shires of Dumbarton, Ren- 
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frew, Ayr, Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, ' Roxburgh, and Dumfries. It was governed by 
its own kings— who had their seat at Dumbarton, Glasgow, and. elsewhere— until 
about the middle of the 10th c., when it became a tributary principality held of the 
king of the English, by the heir of the king of the Scots. See the article Bretts and 
Scots. 

CXJH'BBIAH MOUNTAINS, a great knot of mountains, nearly 50 m. in length and 
breadth, in the n.w. of England, occupying part of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. This tract, the English lake district, has much of the physical character of 
Wales, and being unsurpassed in the British isles for picturesqueness and beauty, it is 
much frequented by tourists. The central and southern parts consist of Silurian, gran- 
ite, and trap rocks, rising in lofty rugged mountains, which inclose deep valleys and 
large lakes. There are 25 mountain-tops upwards of 1500 ft, high, including Sea 
Fell Pike, 8,166 ft.; Sea Fell, 3,100; Belvellyn, 3,055; and Skiddaw, 3,022. Four 
passes cross these mountains at the height of from 1100 to 1250 feet. The deep valleys 
between the mountains contain 14 lakes, 1 to 10 m. long. The largest of the lakes 
are Windermere, Ulles water, Conistone Water, Bassenthwaite Water, and Derwent- 
water. A semicircular strip of carboniferous limestone skirts the n. of the Silurian 
tract. On the higher C. M., snow lies six or eight months in the year, but on the 
neighboring coasts rarely above a few days. Many eminent persons have resided among 
the lakes, the beauty of which has inspired some of the finest writings of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, prof. Wilson, De Quincev, Arnold, and Harriet "Martineau. 

CTJMIA'KA, a t. of north Italy, in the province of Turin, 7 m. n. of Pinerolo, near 
the right bank of the Cisola. Pop. 5,700. 

CUMING, a co. in n.c. Nebraska, crossed by the Omaha and Northwestern railroad; 
400 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 2,964. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, West Point. 

CUH'MIK, or Cum'in, Oumlmmi , a genus of plants of the natural order umMlifem, 
containing only one known species (61 "eymlmim), a native of Egypt and the neighbor- 
ing countries; an annual, with branched stem, much divided thread-like leaves, general 
and partial involucres resembling the leaves, umbels of small white or pink flowers, and 
fruit about two lines long. The fruit (seeds) has an odor resembling that of caraway, 
but stronger and less pleasant. It is employed as a carminative in many parts of the 
world; in Germany, it is often put into bread; in Holland, sometimes into cheese. It 
is also used in medicine, particularly with resin for discutient plasters, but its use is 
now chiefly confined to veterinary practice. It contains a peculiar volatile oil {oil of 
cummin ). C. is cultivated in the s. and middle of Europe, India, etc. O. seed is 
brought to Britain mostly from Sicily and Malta. — The fruit of lagoecia cuminoides , 
another umbelliferous plant, a native of the Levant, is similar in its qualities and 
uses to that of cummin. The Black C. of the ancients is believed to be a species of 
nigeUa (q.v.). Both are perhaps included in the name C. in Scripture. 

CUM'MIIIGf, John, p.d. . a popular preacher of the day, was b. in Aberdeenshire, 10th 
Nov., 1810; educated at King’s college, Aberdeen, where lie took his degree of m.a, in 
1827, and, in 1833, was ordained to the Scotch church , Crown Court, Co vent Garden, 
London, where he still officiates. His popularity as a preacher is very great, especially 
among “ fashionable” circles. In 1837, O. made his first prominent appearance in public 
in connection with the voluntary controversy between Drs. Wardlaw and Chalmers, 
His views were strongly in favor of establishments. Since then he has figured promt- 
nently on the platform, particularly as the ‘‘ champion” of the anti-popery class of 
Protestants. But the chief source of his popularity is his gift of apocalyptic interpreta- 
tion. His exposition of the book of Revelation is* not very convincing to men who arcs 
moderately impressed with the grandeur, complexity, and mystery of the divine 
Providence; but it is greatly relished, and greedily swallowed by that large portion of 
the community who love to see all things, even the “ oracles of God,” presented under 
melodramatic aspects. 

GVs works are very voluminous: the chief are Voices of the Eight; Voices of the Dag* 
Voices of the Dead; Apocalyptic Sketches; Depository Headings in the Old and Mew Testa * 
went; and The Seventh Vial. 

GUMMING, Roualeyn Gordon, 1820-66; the “lion hunter*” a Scotchman educated 
at Eton, who served in the English army in India. In 1848, he began his five years ot 
a hunter’s life in South Africa, where he had many remarkable experiences, 

CUMMINGS, Joseph, d.d., ll.d. ; b. Me., 1817; a Methodist preacher; in 1857, 
chosen president of the Wesleyan university at Middietown v Conn., from which position 
he retired a few years since. 

CUMMINGTON, a fc. in Hampshire co., Mass., on the Westfield river; pop. '80, 881. 
The poet William Cullen Bryant was born here. 

CUMMINS, George David, d.d., b. Del., 1822; graduated at Dickinson college; 
entered the Methodist ministry; took orders in the Episcopal church, 1845; rector of 
several .Episcopal churches in Virginia, Washington, and Chicago. He was chosen 
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I United States of Colombia (q.v.), C. derives its name from an old American goddess, 

I and before the conquest of the land by the Spaniards was one of the chief regions 

1 of native civilization. There are still to be met with here ruins of old buildings, 

| broken statues of the gods, and other monuments of a worship that has wholly passed 

I 'away. 

I CUNDURAN'GO, a vine growing in n. South America, containing a strong bitter 

| principle. It was at one time supposed to be valuable in the cure of cancer, and was 

sold in the United States at enormous prices. But it was worthless, and cargoes of it 
were used for fuel 



CTJTETFOBM, cuneatic, wedge-shaped, arrow-headed (Fr. tete-a-clou , Ger. keifformig), 
are terms for a certain form of writing, of which the component parts may be said to 
resemble either a wedge, the barb of an arrow, or a nail. It was used for monumental 
records, and was either hewn or carved in rocks and sculptures, or impressed on tiles 
and bricks. The first date that can be assigned to it is about 2000 r>.c., and it seems 
to have died out shortly before or after the reign of Alexander the great. It appears 
to have been employed first in Assyria and Media, and to have thence spread over the 
whole of that vast portion of Asia which formed the Persian monarchy under the 
Achannenidse. For nearly 2,000 years after its extinction its very existence was forgot- 
ten. Although the immense ruins found all over that ancient kingdom, and principally 
those of splendid palaces and tombs, which, at a distance of about 12 rn. from Shiraz, 
designate the site of ancient Persepolis, had at all times attracted the attention of east- 
ern travelers, still no one seems to have dreamed that those strange wedges which 
completely covered some of them could have any meaning. _ It was Garcia tie Sylva 
Figubroa, ambassador of Philip III. of Spain, who, on a visit to Persepolis in 1018, 
first became possessed with the firm conviction that these signs must be inscriptions in 
some lost .'writing and, perhaps, language, and had a line of them copied. Amongst 
subsequent travelers whose attention was attracted to the subject, Chardin, after his 
return to Europe in 1674, published three complete groups of cuneiforms, copied by 
himself at Persepolis, together with a comparatively long and minute account of the 
mysterious character. He likewise declared it to be “writing and no hieroglyphs: the 
rest, however, will always be unknown. ” Micluiux, a French botanist, sent, in 1782, 
an entire altar, found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered with inscriptions, and bearing a large 
wedge— evidently an object of worship— on its top. Ever since, the materials for the 
investigation of a subject, the high importance of which by that time was fully recog- 
nized, have been rapidly accumulating. Sir H. Jones, Ker Porter, Robert Stewart, sir 
W. Ouseley, Bellino, Dr. Schultz — up to Rich and Botta, Flandin, Bouet, Bayard, 
Opperfc, and, above all, Rawlinson, each in his turn brought back more or less valuable 
materials from his eastern travels; and, naturally enough, those explorers are among 
the foremost to engage in the sfudy of the records they had brought to light. 

Shrouded in comparative mystery though certain portions of these characters and 
the language they represent still be, It is highly interesting and instructive to notice the 
opinions first entertained of them by the wise and learned in Europe. "In the transac- 
tions of the royal society of June, 1693, they first appeared from a copy made by 
Plowers, and they are held to be “tlie ancient writing of the Gaures or Gebres, or a 
kind of telewnes ” — an expression no less unintelligible than the subject it tries to explain. 
Thomas Hyde, the eminent orientalist, declared them, in his learned work on the relig- 
ion of the ancient Persians, which appeared in 1700, to be nothing more or less than 
idle fancies of the architect, who endeavored to show how many different characters 
a certain peculiar stroke in different combinations could furnish, and reproved the 
authors of ail those “so-called Persepolitan inscriptions” very strongly for having mis- 
led so many wise men, and 'taken up so much of his own precious time. Witte, in 
Rostock, saw in them the destructive work of generations upon generations of worms. 
Generally, they were pronounced to be talismanic signs, mysterious formula! of priests, 
astrological symbols, charms, which, if properly read and used, would open immense 
vaults full of gold and pearls— an opinion widely diffused among the native sat.ants. 
The next step was to see in them a species of revealed digital language, such as the 
Almighty had first used to Adam. Lichtenstein read in some of them certain passages 
from the Koran, written in Cube, the ancient Arabic character; in others, a record of 
Tamerlane; and was only surprised that others should not have found this, the easiest 
and clearest reading, long before him. Kamipfer was not quite sure whether they were 
Chinese or Hebrew characters. That they were Runes, Oghams, Samaritan, ^ Greek 
characters, were some of the soberest explanations. 

It was Karsten Niebuhr who first showed the way, to the more sensible portion of the 
learned, out of this labyrinth of absurdities. Without attempting to read the character 
itself, he first of all established three distinct cuneiform alphabets instead of one, the let- 
ters of which seemed to outnumber those of all other languages together. The three- 
fold inscriptions found at Persepolis lie thus took to he transcripts of the same 
text in three alphabets, in a hitherto unknown language. Tyehsen of Rostock (1788), 
and Mil n ter of Copenhagen (1800), affirmed and further developed this conjecture. The 
latter went so far as to divide the characters and inscriptions into alphabetical, syllabic, 
and rnonogrummatical, and to assume two different languages — Zend for inscriptions of 
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a religions, Pehlvi for those of a political character. The real arid final discovery, 
however, is due to Grotefend of Hanover, and dates from 1802. On the 7th of - Sept; of 
.that year, he laid the first cuneiform alphabet, with its equivalents, before the academy 
of Gfbttingen -strangely enough, in the very same sitting in which Heyne gave. an. 
account of the first reading of hieroglyphs. The process'* by which Grotefend arrived 
at that wonderful result is so supremely interesting, that we cannot omit to sketch it 
•briefly. He fixed upon a .Persepolifcan inscription of what was called thefifst class, and 
counted in it thirty promiscuously recurring groups or combinations of cuneiforms. 
These groups he concluded to be letters, and not words, as a syllabarium of thirty 
words could not be thought of in any language. Then, again, a certain oblique wedge, 
evidently a sign of division, which stood after three, four, five, up to eight or nine such 
groups or letters, must show the beginning or end, not of a phrase, 'but of a word. 
Tyehs-ii and Hunter had already pointed out a certain combination of seven characters 
as signifying the royal title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. The word occurred 
here and there in the text, and after the first words of most of the inscriptions, twice; 
the second lime with an appendage, which lie concluded to. he the termination of the 
genitive plural, and lie translated these two words without regard to their phonetic value, 
'“king of kings.” He then, in comparing the words preceding the royal titles. in two 
.tablets, found them repeated in what lie assumed toTie , a filial relation; thus: There 
wen* three distinct groups, words, or names, which we will call X, D, and II, and this is 
how they occurred: 1, X, king of kings, son of D., king of kings; 2, D, king of kings, son 
of II;. liut. the 8, II, was not followed by the word king. H, therefore, must have been 
the founder of the dynasty. Now the names themselves had to be found. Grote- 
femb unlike his predecessors, had no recourse to philology, but to archaeology and his- 
tory. The: inscriptions, in question were by that time proved to belong to the Aeha> 
meutan. dynasty, founded by Hystaspes = group H. He was followed by Darius, “king 
of kings, son of Hystaspes, ” or Darius Hystaspis ™group D; he, again, by Xerxes, king 
of kings son of Darius, king of kings = group X — and the problem was solved. It 
could not have been Cyrus arid Cambyses, as the groups did not begin with the same 
signs (C>; nor Cyrus and Artaxerxes, the first being too short for the group, the second 
too long --it could only be Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes— of course, in the orthography of 
their, not of our time; and wherever in these names the same letters recurred, they were 
expressed by the same combinations of signs, A further proof of the correctness of the. 
reading was furnished by a vase in Venice, bearing a cuneiform and a hieroglyph! cai 
inner] plum, which were both read at the same time independently: “ Xerxes.” Innu- 
merable difficulties, however, remained, and remain, up to this* moment. Grotefend 
laid, after all, only read— and not altogether correctly — three names, which did not con- 
tain more than 12’ictters— the rest being mere conjecture— -and there were many more 
in this alphabet. The two other alphabets, with an infinite variety, of letters, had* hardly 
been properly approached yet. Moreover, the discovery of Grotefend was in itself so 
startling, so extraordinary and bold, that no one ventured to follow it it]) for the next 
20 years, when H. Martin found the grammatical flexions of the plural and genitive case. 
We cannot now specify his further discoveries, or those of Rask, Burnout, Lassen, 
Westergaard, Beer, Jacquct, -and others -who followed; we will only say, that they mostly 
secured for themselves kune and name by rectifying or fixi ng one or two letters. The 
last and greatest of investigators of this 'first, alphabet is Rawlinson, who not only first 
copied, but also read, the gigantic Belli stun inscription— containing more than 1000 lines 
—of which more anon. 

We now proceed to give what may be called the results of the investigations of the 
cuneiform character in general, up to this present moment; but we must warn the reader 
beforehand, that though much has been done, more remains to be done, and that a few 
years may change the whole aspect of cuneiform studies. 

Cuneiform writing, as we said before, was used for monumental records only, a 
cursive writing — from right to left — being used for records of minor importance. The 
inscriptions are mostly found in three parallel columns or tablets, and are then transla- 
tions of each other in d liferent alphabets and languages, called respectively Persian, 
Median, and Assyrian; the Achiemenian kings being obliged to make their decrees 
intelligible* to the three principal nations under their sway, as in our days the shah of 
Persia would use the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic languages, in order ’ tliat lie might 
be understood hi Bagdad and Teheran. 

The first of the three, the Persian— first in so far as it always holds the place of 
honor — consists of 89 to 44 letters, and is the most recent of the three, the most ancient 
lining the Assyrian. It is distinguished by the oblique stroke which divides its words. 
Its letters are composed of not more than live strokes or wedges placed side by side 
horizontally or perpendicularly, or both, never — with one exception — crossing each 
other. The language is pronounced by all investigators (save Gobincau), to be as near 
Sanscrit as possible, although not so refined, and to be the mother-language of modem 
Persian. It is only twice found by itself: all the other inscriptions are trilingual. The 
time of its use is confined to the years 570-870 b.c, The oldest instance of its employ- 
ment is an inscription of Gyrus the great at Pasargadm ; the most recent that of Artak- 
erxes Oclms at Perse polls. The most important is that of Darius Hystaspis, in the 
great inscription of Behistun. which contains, besides genealogical records, a defer ip- 
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{ion of the extent of his power, the leading incidents of his reign, prayers to Ormuzd 
and the angels, and reference to tlie building of the palaces — the last two ■ subjects gen- 
erally forming 'the-' -.only contents of 'the other Persian inscriptions. The inscription of 
Artaxerxes Ochus is. important, in so far as it traces his origin to the Aclnemenidse, 
through Arsames, grandfather of Darius. Most of these inscriptions occur at Perse- 
polis, Behistun, Nakshd-Ruslam, and Hamadan. 

The second kind is called the Median, because it takes the second place in the 
trilingual inscriptions, Under the conquering Persians, but over the conquered Assyrians, 
and as the Medes stood somewhat in that relation to these two nations, that name was 
selected. Another name, “ Bey thic,” has been proposed, or, by way of compromise. 
“Medo-Scytliic,” and the language— supposed to have been spoken by those innumer- 
able Tartaro-Finnic tribes which occupied the center of Asia— has been pronounced to 
be a Turanian dialect. But the process of constructing out of such slender elements as 
Samojed and Ostiak words, a so-called' “ Seythic,” is somewhat similar to. the attempt 
of reconstructing Sanscrit from some detached and very doubtful French and English 
words. These inscriptions never occur by themselves (one instance again excepted), and 
being translations of the Persian records, about ninety names have been ascertained, 
and an alphabet of about 100 characters— combinations of a syllabic nature— has been 
established. The principal investigators of this character are Westergaard, De SauJcy, 
Hincks, Norris, and Oppert. Gobineau holds the language to be liuzvaresh, a mix- 
ture of Iranian and Semitic. 

The third and most important is the Assyrian portion of the cuneiforms. The tri- 
lingual records gave- the lirst clue to tlie deciphering of this character; but many origi- 
nal, more than a thousand years older, documents have since been found in Babylon, 
Nineveh, and other places near the Euphrates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. About 
400 different signs have been distinguished, on slabs, cylinders, barrels, prisms, of a pho- 
netic, syllabic, and ideographic nature. Proper names are preceded by monograms, 
which give the same help to their readings as cartouches in hieroglyphics. Of those 
400 signs, however, hardly one tenth are known for certain. Proper names were found 
varied to about live times, and the characters themselves are both homophonous (same 
sound expressed by various signs) and poly phonons (same sign with various sounds). 
Five and more dialects have been distinguished in the language, which is decidedly 
Semitic (Gobineau takes it to be .simply Arabic) ; and these dialects are supposed to have 
belonged either to different tribes or subsequent periods. It is this alphabet about 
which the greatest uncertainty and confusion prevail, for endless subdivisions, and even 
certain assumed grammatical forms, do not constitute a certainty. There is, however, 
a hope of its eventually being fully deciphered. xV few years ago, the Asiatic society 
submitted a cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser to four prominent' investigators of the subject, 
and they independently read it nearly alike, with exception of the proper names, 
where they widely differed. xVs a proof of the enormous importance of this character 
for history, grammar, law, mythology, archaeology* and anti.quities > generally, we will 
name some of the records of which Rawlinson, a few years ago, proposed the publica- 
tion (now in progress): Chaldean legends (2,000-1500 b.c.); Tricks from Kilehsergat, 
of the early kings of Assur (1278-1100), in a character approaching the cursive; annals 
of Tiglath-Pileser I. (1120 b.c.) ; annals of Sardanapalus, of Slmmas, father to the bibli- 
cal Pul, of the biblical Pul and Semiraniis, his wife, of Sargon, Sennacherib, Assur- 
bani-Pal, son of Esarhaddon; cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar; cylinders containing the 
notice of Belshazzar, etc. ; besides syllabaries, vocabularies, mathematical and astronomi- 
cal tablets, calendars and registers, and more than 1000 mythological tablets. Nay, if 
the Birs-Nimrud really stands on the foundations of the old tower of Babel, we might in 
the bricks excavated at these very foundations read the language spoken at the time 
“ when the whole earth was of one speech.” 



As to the origin of the character, we will briefly state, in conclusion, that nothing 
certain 'is- known, or is likely to be known for some time. It is not unlikely, however, 
that it was hieroglyphic, although neither the fishes nor the bees, which these letters are 
supposed to have been originally, seem to have more in their favor than the worms, 
which were said to he their unconscious authors. The following is the opinion of Raw- 
linson on this point; “That the employment of the cuneiforuTcharaeter originated in 
Assyria, while the system of writing to which it was adapted w ? as borrowed from Egypt, 
will hardly admit of question. Whether the cuneiform letters in their primitive shapes, 
were intended like the hieroglyphs to represent actual objects, and were afterwards 
degraded to their present forms; or whether the point of departure was from the Hier- 
atic, or perhaps the Demotic character, the first change from a picture to a sign having 
thus taken place before Assyria formed her alphabet, I wall not undertake to decide; 
but tlie whole structure of the Assyrian graphic system evidently betrays an Egyptian 
orign. The alphabet is partly ideographic and partly phonetic, and the phonetic signs 
are in some cases syllabic, and in others literal. Where a sign represents a syllable, I 
conjecture that the syllable in question may have been the specific name of the object 
which the sign w T as supposed to depict; whilst in cases where a single alphabetical power 
appertains to the sign, it would seem as if that pow r er had been the dominant sound in 
the name the object.” 

In order to give the reader some idea of the appearance of the cuneiform character, 


€rmeo. 

Clip. 


we subjoin the name of Darius (Dariyavas, Tariyavaus), written in the Persian, Scythic, 
and Assyrian alphabets; 


TT NT 


Assyrian. 


For fuller information on this subject, see Rawlinson, The Persian Cuneiform Inscription 
at Bellfau deciphered and trandeikd, etc. (Journal As. Soc., 1 846, etc.): Grok fend, 
Erkiukru ngen der KeMnsehriff.cn aas Behistan (Gottingen, 1854): Lassen n. Westerguard, 
Veher die Kelli nseh riff eu der omen -and zweiten Gattung (Bonn, 1845); Hi neks, On the First 
and Second Kinds of Persepolitan Writing (Transact. .Hov. Ir. Soc., 1840); Norris, Memoir 
on the Scythic Version of the Behistan Inscription (Journ. As. Soc., 1855); luiwlhison, A 
Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon, and Assyria (1850); Oppet t, Blades 
Asm/Henim (Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1857); Henan, Critique, etc. (Journ. d. Sav., Paris, 
1859). 

OUNKO. See Coni, ante. 

CUN'NIKGHAM, Allan, poet and litterateur , was b. In 1785, at Blackwood, in Dum- 
friesshire. The circumstances of his parents were humble. At the age of 11, 0. was 
taken from school, and apprenticed to a stone-mason. He worked faithfully at his 
calling; but his spare time, and Ids evenings, were given to song and the collection of 
traditions. Le first appear* d in print as a contributor to ( Taint kV Remains of _Lsn'Isd<dc 
and Galitnray Song. These contributions, purporting to be ancient ballads, were 
entirely the composition of the ingenious ami ambitious stone-cutter. The publication 
gained* him the acquaintance of Hogg and sir “Waller Scott. Willi tlic* latter, “honest 
Allan” was always a prodigious favorite. On bis removal to London, he became one 
of the best known writers lor the London Magazine. He subsequently obtained a situ- 
ation in Clumtrcy’s studio as foreman, or confidential manager, and this cilice he held 
till his death. During Id. $ career, he wielded an indefatigable pen. He wrote novels, 
poems, ami a drama. His principal prose works, apart from Ids fictitious narratives, 
are I Sees of the Painters, a Life of Bams, and a Lift of Sir David Wilkie. He dbd in 
London on 21st Oct. 1842. As* a Seo(<;h poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg. 
His songs, although disfigured by fa he taste, mannerism, and a superabundance of orna- 
ment, have true lyrical impulse' and movement, 

D-' CTOHINGHASC, Pktku, son of Allan Cunningham, the poet (q.v.) (b. 1815, d. 18G0), 
is known in literature as 11a? author of Handbook of London ; Ufe of Drummond of Jiatfl- 
thoruden; Life of Info Jones; Modi r a Lea daw, elc.; as the editor of various English clas- 
sics; and as a frequent contributor to periodicals. 

CUNNINGHAM, William, ivd. a distinguished Scotch theologian, was b. in 1805, 
and ordained as a minister of the church of Scotland in 1850. He took a prominent 
part in the discussions previous to the disruptions in 1843, and was one of those who 
left the establishment to form the free church, in 1847. he became principal of the 
new (free church) college, Edinburgh. He died in 1851. If( is the author of Historic 
Theology in the Christian Church 1 18(52); Reformers and Third up y of the Reformation, 
(1802); and Discourse s on Church Principles (1805). — See Life of {/., by Rainy and Mac- 
kenzie (1871). 

CUNNINGHAM I A, a genus of trees of the natural order eon if cm, nearly allied in 
botanical characters to the true pines and firs, but in foliage having considerable resem- 
blance to the araucanas. C. si nr no is is an evergreen tree, with narrow ovate-lanceolate, 
stiff, and sharp-pointed leaves, common in China, but too tender for the climate of 
Britain. 

CUP, Divination wy. a mode of foretelling events, practiced by the ancient Egyp 
tians, and still prevailing in some of the rural districts of England and Scotland. Urn* 
of the eastern methods consisted in throwing small pieces of gold or silver leaf into 
a 0. of water, in which also were placed precious stones, with certain eharaeUi ; 
engraved upon them. The infernal powers were then invoked, -and returned answer, 
either in an intelligible voice, or by signs, on the surface of the water, or by a repre- 
sentation in the (l of the person inquired about By the modem method, a person's 
fortune is foretold by the disposition of the sediment "in his tea-cup after pouring out 
the last of the liquid. Few people now, however, even among the most ignorant, have 
implicit faith in the oracle. 
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CU'PAE-AN'GUS, a t. on the borders of Perthshire and Forfarshire, and partly in 
both, is situated on the left bank of the Isla, a tributary of the Tay, 12} m. e. by n, 
from Perth, and 16 m. w.n.w. from Dundee. It lies between the Grampian and Sidlaw 
hills, in the center of the vallev of Strathmore, and from its position . in this valley it is 
popularly called ‘‘ the capital o’ the How,” Pop. in 1871, 2,149. It has extensive linen 
manufactures, with a considerable traffic in timber. Near the town are the remains 
of two Roman camps, on one of which stand the mins of a monastery, built in 1164 
by Malcolm IV.,- and destroyed at the reformation. Recent excavations have exhumed 
numerous richly-carved tombstones in the grave-yard contiguous to the parish church, 
evidently those that had marked the graves of the ancient dignitaries of the monastery. 
The abbey revenue in 1562 was £1284 14s. M. in money, and 182 clialders of victual 
The classic hill of Dunsinane is situated about 5 m, to the s.w. of Cupar-Angus, and 
the dilapidated castle of the “ bold Pitcur,” who fell in the battle of Killiecranlde, in 
1689, is within a distance of 2 miles. 

CUPAB-EIEE, a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh, and the co. t. of Fife- 
shire, near the middle of the peninsula of Fife, on the Eden, 9 m. from its mouth, 82} 
m, n. of Edinburgh, and 14.} s. of Dundee. It lies in a beautiful vale, stretching e. and 
w., with a range of hills on the s., and a fertile country, with wooded eminences, on tha 
north. It consists chiefly of two streets at right angles to each other. Pop. ’71, 5,016, 
The chief manufactures are linens, bricks, and earthenware. It contributes, with St. 
Andre ws, East and West Anstruther, Crail, Kiirenny, and Pittenweem, to return one mem- 
ber to parliament. A fortress of the Macdufl's, thanes of Fife, once stood on a mound 
called the Castle hill, at the e. end of the town. In former times, religious shows, 
mysteries, or moralities, were acted on a green esplanade in front of the castle, still 
called the Play-field. There also was acted the Three Estates , a celebrated satire on the 
priesthood, which hastened the religious revolution, and was written by sir David 
Lindsay, whose estate of the Mount was near the town. 

1 CU PEL. See Cupellation. 

CUPELLA'TION is the process of the separation of one metal from another (as lead 
from silver) by the use of a Cupel highly heated in a muffle furnace. See Assay. 

CUPID, one of the gods of the classic mythology, whose name in Latin signifies 
desire. The genealogy of this meddlesome divinity is rather confused. Sometimes he 
is represented as the' son of Vulcan and Venus, or of Mars and Venus, while at other 
times the mythologists seem at a loss to name his father, and make him spring from the 
sea-foam, like Venus herself. As among the Greeks, the myth of Eros gave birth to 
numerous eroies or loves, so at Rome, also, that of C. originated a legion of cupids, who 
all possessed the same attributes as their prototype. Every one knows what these 
1 were: the bow, arrows, quiver, and wings. Often a bandage covered the eyes. The 

j appearance was that of a chubby child, or youth with a malicious smile, "His darts 

i could pierce the fish at the bottom of the sea, the birds in the air, and the gods in 

1; Olympus. The immensity of space was his home, but, like his mother, he specially 

| loved the flowery thickets of Cyprus. 

p CU POLA (Ital., from the root of cup), a spherical vault, or concave ceiling, oh the 

top of a building. Cupolas are hemispherical, or of any other curve, and often consist 
of glass, so as to form a window in the roof. See Dome. 




CUPPING- is the application of cups, from which the air has been exhausted, to the 
skin, with the object of causing congestion or excessive fullness of the cutaneous blood- 
vessels; and if it should be thought desirable to withdraw some blood, the skin may be 
cut or scarified, and the exhausted cups applied over the incisions, to favor its flow. 

0. lias been a part of surgical practice from the earliest; times, and instruments for 
performing it have been found in use among the least civilized nations. Of old, the 
cups were either small horns, open at both ends, from which the air was withdrawn 

by suction at the narrow extremity, or glasses of various shapes, with a small hole in 

the bottom of each. This hole was plugged with wax, the air exhausted by heat, and 
when the operator wished to remove them, he withdrew the plug, and allowed the air 
to enter. The modern cups are of glass, with round or oval mouths, and closed bot- 
toms. Some have small sockets for holding cotton wick in their interior. 

The principal improvements have been in the methods of incising the skin. This 
used to be effected with a common lancet or narrow' knife, with a short blade and con- 
| vex edge, set in a long elastic handle, which the operator struck rapidly with his finger, 

i so as to d rive the blade 26 or 80 times into the skin. 



This was so tedious an operation, that a number of similar blades were used at once. 
These are contained in a box, which has slits pierced in it corresponding to the number 
of blades; the latter can be caused to emerge -at these slits by turning a handle, or more 
rapidly by setting; free a spring, which causes them to revolve suddenly, and in doing so 
protrude at the silts more or less, according to the will of the operator. The operation is 
thus performed: The saerifieator, glasses, torch, spirits of wine, and alighted candle are 
placed ready at hand; the partis sponged with hot water, so as to cause an increased flow 
of blood into it, then dried with a warm towel; the torch, previously sat u ruled with the 
spirits of wine and lighted, is held for an instant in one of the glasses, which is now clap- 
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ped on to the shin. The number of glasses depends on the quantity of blood it is thought 
desirable to abstract; each one will probably withdraw from three to five ounces. When 
the skin under the glass has become red and swollen, the cupper removes it, applies the 
sacrificator, and as rapidly as possible again exhausts the air from the glass, and claps it 
on again. The blood will now flow into it; and when enough has been taken, the glass is 
removed, and some lint applied to the wounds. This apparently simple proceeding 
requires considerable skill, so that C. is practiced as a separate profession in large towns, 
and the medical boards of the public services require that candidates for their appoint- 
ments should produce a certificate of having received special instruction in the art. The 
difficulties consist in regulating the depth of* the cuts, for should they be either too deep 
or too shallow, the blood will not flow.’ If the glasses be completely exhausted of air, 
their rims hurt the patient, and the blood will not flow, and it has happened -that arte- 
ries or large veins have been wounded by ignorant operators. 

There are many modifications of the ordinary C. apparatus, but all on the same 
principle. 

Dry 0, is simply applying the cups as described, but not wounding the skin. The 
ancients had a high opinion of this method, as they believed the “noxious humors” 
were drawn forth' of the body into the cups; and it need scarcely be added that extem- 
pore cups may be found in tumblers, finger-glasses, or any air-tight vessel with a smooth 
rim. 

CUTTLE, Cupula, in botany, a sort of cup formed by a number of cohering bracts, 
and surrounding the fruit or the base of the fruit in certain plants; as the oak, in which, 
it is the cup of the acorn, and the hazel, in which it is the husk of the nut. 

CUPULIFEBiE (i.e., cupul e-bearing), or Corylace/E, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, natives of temperate climates. The leaves are 
alternate and furnished with stipules. The male flowers, and sometimes also the female 
flowers, are disposed in catkins (and this order is regarded by many botanists as a sub- 
order of amentaeeae, q. v.); the stamens are 5 to 20, inserted into the base of scales 
or of a membranous perianth; the ovary is crowned by the rudiments of a persistent 
perianth, and surrounded by a cupul e (q. v.) of various figure; there are several cells 
and ovules, but the greater part of the ovules are abortive; the fruit is a 1 -eel led nut, 
more or less inclosed in the cupule; the seed is usually solitary; the embryo large, with 
fleshy cotyledons and minute superior radicle. — This order contains many of the most 
important trees of Europe and America, including all the different , kinds" of oak, beech, 
chestnut, and hazel, the hornbeam, etc. Many species are also natives of tropical 
countries, but they are there only found at considerable elevations. 

CUB (Welsh cor, a dwarf, anything small; corawu, a small river; corgi, a small clog), 
a name sometimes applied indiscriminately to small dogs of any kind not highly valued, 
and in this way often particularly appropriated to dogs of mongrel breed, but also 
used by naturalists as the common designation of many races, of which the terriers 
(q.v.) may be considered as the type; all of them of small size, and exhibiting in, a high 
degree the capacity for domestication, along with activity and sagacity. These races 
are distributed over all parts of the world, and differ very considerably from each other, 
and are found domesticated even among very rude and savage tribes. The Pariah dog 
of India is reckoned among them, and exists in that country both in a wild and in a 
domesticated stale; its body is more lank than that of the cur 'races of Europe, a 
character which is also in some measure exhibited by the dogs that haunt the streets 
of towns in Turkey, Persia, etc. The curs may, not improbably, have been the first 
domesticated flogs.. ' . 

CUBACA'O is the most important of the Dutch West India islands which lie near 
the northern coast of Venezuela, in the Caribbean sea. Pop (1st Jan., 1875) — Curasao, 
22,713; Bonaire, 4 , 570 ; Aruba, 5,383.; Netherlands part of St. Martin, 2,959; St. Eusta- 
tius, 1750 ; and Saha, 1975. Entire pop. 89,150, all free. The capital of C. is Willem . 
stud, a very handsome town situated on the hay of St. Anna, and having 18,000 inhab- 
itants. The soil of O. and its dependent islands is less productive than that of other 
tropical lands. The exports are maize, beans, cattle, salt, phosphate of lime, red dye- 
wood, charcoal, bricks, and fruits. Gold has to some extent been obtained by crushing. 
The stock consists of horses, asses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. C. chiefly 
owes its prosperity to commerce with the neighboring islands and coasts. In 1874, (J. 
was visited by 1318 ships measuring 261,195 tons. The island was discovered by Spain 
in 1527 , taken by the Dutch in 1684, conquered by the English in 1807, and restored to 
Holland in 1815* 

CUBACOA' is a well-known and esteemed liquor, made either from the small oranges 
called C. oranges, or from orange-peel, by digesting in sweetened spirits, along with a 
little cinnamon, and often a little mace or cloves. The spirits used are generally reduced 
to about 56 under proof, and contain about 84 lbs. of sugar per gallon. C. is often 
colored by digesting in it for a week or 10 days a little powdered Brazil wood, and mel- 
lowing the color by means of burned sugar. .• W- •. y.: 
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OURACOA' ORATCES, small oranges which have fallen from the free long before 
maturity/ They have properties similar to those of orauge-peel/bUt are more bitter and 
acrid, and are used for the same purposes, 

CURARI, Gurari, Woorali, or Woorara, a celebrated poison used by some tribes 
of South American Indians for poisoning their arrows. It is by means of this poison 
that the small arrows shot from the blow- pipe (q.v.) become so deadly, Tlie nature and 
source/of this poison remained long unknown, the Indians being very unwilling to 
reveal the secret, which seems, however, to have been at last obtained from them by sir 
Robert Schomlmrgk, and ; it ..is now regarded as pretty certain that the principal ingre- 
dient is the juice of the stryelmm toxffem, a tree or shrub of the same genus with that 
which yields mix vomica. Bee '.Stbychhos.' It has a climbing stem, thickly covered 
with long spreading reddish hairs ; rough, ovate, pointed leaves, and large, round fruit. 
The poison, when introduced into the blood, acts on the nervous system, and produces 
paralysis,, with convulsive movements, and death ensues. It is. supposed to be the most 
powerful sedative in nature. Artificial respiration .is the most efficacious means of pre- 
venting its effects. It has been proposed to employ it in the cure of lockjaw and hydro- 
phobia, and it has recently been asserted, as the result of experiment, that it can be very 
beneficially employed in the former disease. Like snake-poison, it is comparatively 
inert when taken into the stomach. See Woorali. 

* CURAS ’SOW, or IIoc'co (Cm<e), a genus of large gallinaceous birds of the family 

cmcidw, having a strong bill surrounded at the base with a skin — sometimes brightly 
colored— in which the nostrils are pierced, and the head adorned with a crest of feathers 
curled forward, which can be raised and depressed at pleasure. The species, which are 
not numerous, are natives of the forests of the 'warm parts of America. They congre- 
grate in flocks, and' although they live much among the branches of trees, their habits 
greatly resemble those of domestic poultry. They are very unsuspicious of danger, 
until taught by severe experience; and are easily domesticated. The best known species 
(G, alector) is about the size of a turkey ; its plumage is almost entirely black. It is 
abundant m the forests of Guiana. Its flesh is very good eating. It is kept in poultry- 
yards in South America, and was introduced into Holland at the close of last century, 
where it seemed completely acclimated, but the stock was lost amidst the troubles which 
ensued on the French revolution. 

CITRATE, literally, one who has the cure (Lat. cum, care) of souls, in which sense it 
is used in the church of England Prayer-book “all bishops and curates.” It is, how- 
ever, generally used to denote the humblest degree in tlie church of England. A 0., in 
this sense, is a minister employed by the incumbent of a church (rector or vicar), either 
as assistant to him -in the sarnie church, or else in a chapel of ease within the parish 
belonging to the mother church. He must be licensed and admitted by the bishop of 
the diocese, or bj r an ordinary having episcopal jurisdiction, who also usually appoints 
his salary. Any 0. that has no fixed estate in his curacy, not being instituted and 
inducted, may be removed at pleasure by the bishop or incumbent. But there are per- 
petual curates as well as temporary, who are appointed where tithes are impropriate and 
no vicarage "was ever endowed: these are not removable, and the impropriators are 
obliged to maintain them. In general, the salaries of curates, certainly the hardest- 
worked, and not the least devoted of the English clergy, are shamefully small, and 
reform in this matter is urgently required. 

CURA' TOR to a MINOR. See Guardian. 

CURB (in horses) consists of strain of the straight ligament which runs down the 
back of the hock; is most common in animals with straight small hocks and that con- 
formation known as sicMe hams; whilst like other strains it occurs from sudden and 
violent exertion, often proceeding in the lighter breeds from leaping or galloping in 
heavy ground, and in the heavier, from the" effort of keeping back a load whilst going 
down a steep incline. Swelling appears on the inner and back part of the joint," gen- 
erally causing lameness, which is most apparent in trotting, and, in slight cases, usually 
wears oil after tlie animal has been out for ten minutes. "Fomentations must first be 
used to allay the irritation and inflammation ; when heat and tenderness disappear, cold 
applications will he advisable; when, after ten days, the enlargement still continues, a 
blister may be necessary ; whilst, from the first, all work must be forbidden. - 

CURCAS. See Physic Nut. 

CTOCU'LIO. .See Weevil. 



CUE 'CUM A (Arab, fo/rkmn), a genus of plants of the natural order mtaminem , hav- 
ing the tube of the corolla gradually enlarged upwards, and the limb two-lipped, each 
lip three-parted. The species are stemless plants, with palmate tuberous roots, natives 
of the East Indies. The dried roots of some are the zedoary (q.v.) of the shops; the 
roots of others yield turmeric (q.v.); and some yield a kind of arrow-root (q.v,). 
The same species often yields both arrow-root and turmeric, the former being obtained 
from the young roots, the latter from the old. — C. amada is called Mango Ginger. Its 
root when fresh has the smell of a mango, and in its qualities resembles ginger. It is 
a native of Bengal. 
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OU'RES, at. of the Sabines, about 25 m. from Rome, on the Tiber, the birthplace 
of Tatius. The term Quintes, as applied to the Roman people, is supposed to have 
ccme from Cures. The town was destroyed by the Lombards near the close of the 6tli. 
century. * 


CURFEW (Fr. eon vr e-feu, cover fire). To William the conqueror is ascribed the 
introduction of the C. bell into England, the object of which was to warn the people 
to cover up tlieir fires, and retire to rest. The time for ringing these bells was sunset 
in summer, arid about 8 o’clock in winter; and certain penalties were imposed upon 
those who did not attend to the signal. The practice of ringing the 0. bell, however, 
appears to have prevailed throughout Europe long before the era of the Norman con- 
quest, its object being the laudable one of preventing fires; which, owing to houses 
being chiefiy composed of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. The cus- 
tom of ringing the 0. bell at 8 or 9 o’clock is still continued in many parts of England, 
though, its original significance is*of course lost. 

CUTE A, in Roman history, the name of a division of a tribe in the constitution of 
Romulus. The tribes being Sand the divisions 10, there were .80 curiae. This division 
was a division of the populus to the exclusion of the plebs; and the assembly of the 
populus was called the Camilla curlata. Bee Comitia. 

OTTILIA MXJ'SIA ISLANDS. See Xvooria Mooria Islands. 

CU'RISCHES HAFF. See Kurisciies Haff. 

CUR'LEW, Kumenim, a genus of birds of the order grallatm % es, and of the same 
family (mdopaculal) with the snipe, woodcock, avoeet, stilt, godwit, etc. The bill is 
long, slender, curved, and compressed; the face and head are feathered; the legs are 
slender, and part of the tibia is naked as well as the shank; the tail is short, and the 
folded wings extend about as far as the tail. The common C. (IV. arquata ), the whaiip 
of the Scotch, is a bird of wide geographic distribution, being found in tropical, tem- 
perate, and arctic regions of the old world and in Australia. It is common in Britain, 
frequenting the sea-shores in winter, and elevated moors in summer. Its peculiar cry 
or whistle is among the well-known characteristics of many upland scenes. It feeds 
on worms, mollusks, and insects. Its long bill enables it to seek its food in marshy 
or boggy 'ground. It builds a slight nest of leaves or other dry materials, in some tuft 
of rushe'-Tor among long grass or heath, in which four eggs are laid. The C. is good 
eating. — The WimniiiKL (W. phwqim) is a smaller species of 0., much resembling the 
common curlew. It is also very widely distributed in the old world; it frequently 
occurs on the shores of Britain, but seems to breed only in the most northerly moors. 
North America has several species of U., some of which extend their summer migra- 
tions to very northerly regions. The Esquimaux . 0. (N. borealis) is sometimes seen 
migrating in'dense flocks. 



CURLING, a sport on the ice common in Scotland, where it is played by all classes of 
people in winter. Frozen-over lakes and rivers answer for the purpose, but under the 
auspices of 0. clubs, artificial shallow ponds are maintained for the sake of this popular 
national sport, and these bonsfiiels, or set matches,' are contested with immense spirit. 
The sport is regulated by a body of rules issued by a central association called the Cale- 
donian Curling club, which has grand matches in which hundreds are engaged at least 
once, if possible, every winter. The remarkable and pleasing peculiarity^.)!* C. is, that 
it produces for the time a thorough mingling of ranks — peers, peasants, clergymen, 
farmers, country gentlemen, and tradesmen, all mingling hilariously and familiarly for 
tfhe occasion. The sport belongs more particularly to the south-western division of Scot- 
land. Latterly, it lias migrated to England, Canada, and oilier countries where Scots- 
men can find ice of sufileient strength and keenness. C. is played with fUittish round 
stones, about 9 in. in diameter, prepared by stone-hewers, each stone weighing from 80 
to 45 lbs. Each of the players has a pair. * The stones are provided with handles, to 
enable the player to hurl them on the ice with !he proper degree of force. As at bowls, 
the stones are hurled to an assigned point or mark. The game is as follows: Bides are 
made up. usually consisting of four against four, with a director styled dip for each; 
after which a certain length of ice, of from 80 to 40 yards in length, and 8 or 0 ft 
across, is chosen. This is called the link. Certain marks are then made at each end 
of the rink, consisting of several concentric rings, called b roughs, and a center, called 
the tee. A certain number is game, usually 61, and the keenness displayed by rival 
skies in competing for victory, is perhaps without a parallel in any other pastime what- 
ever. One on each side plays alternately. The chief object of the player is to hurl 
Ms stone along the ice, towards the tee, with proper strength and precision; and on the 
skill displayed by the players in placing their own stones in favorable positions, or in 
driving rival stones out of favorable positions, depends nearly all the interest of tho 
game. At a certain distance from each of the tees, a score— the hag -score — is drawn 
across the ice; and any stone not driven beyond this mark, counts nothing, and is laid 
aside. In country places, a dinner composed of “beef and greens, ” the well known 
curler’s fare, generally concludes the day’s diversion, which, faking place when out-door 
labor is suspended, is felt to be uo encroachment on rural occupations. For laws and 
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regulations of C., and general remarks on the game, see Chambers's Information for the 
People , article “ Out-of-Door Recreations.” 

CUR EACH/ Courach or Cor'acle (Celt, conog, curaeh; Lat. minim, carroevmn , nim- 
bus), the name given in the British islands to a canoe or boat, made of a slender frame 
of wood, covered with skins. Skiffs of this sort, as well as canoes hollowed out of the 
trunks of oaks, were in use among the Britons in the earliest times of which we have 
record. Julius Caesar, who built some of them after the British model, tells us that the 
keel and gunwales were of light wood j and the sides of wicker, covered with hides. 
Similar descriptions of the 0. are given by Pliny, Lucan, Soiinus, Festus Avietius, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, and others. The first occurrence of the name seeing to be in 
Gildas, who wrote in the 6th c. ; he speaks of the C. as in use among the Scots and 
the Piets. A long voyage in the North sea, made in a 0. during the same century, by 
one of the companions of St. Columba, is commemorated by Adamnan, who died in 704. 
In 878, three Irish missionaries sailed in a C. from Ireland to Cornwall; the voyage 
occupied seven days; and the size of the C. is indicated by the remark that it was one of 
two skins and a half. An old life of St. Patrick speaks of a C. “of one skin, with 
neither helm nor oar.” The C. of a larger size had a mast and sail. The 0. still continues 
to he used on the Severn, and on many parts of the Irish coast, especially on the shores 
of Clare and Donegal. The last C. known to have been used in Scotland is in the 
museum at Elgin. It was employed on the Spey, towards the end of last century. 
Shaw, whose History of Moray was published iu 1775, when the C. had become rare, 
thus describes it: “It is in shape oval, near three ft. broad, and four long; a small keel 
runs from the head to the stern; a few ribs are placed across the keel, and a ring of 
pliable wood around the lip of the machine. The whole is covered with the rough hide 
of an ox or a horse; the seat is in. the middle; it carries but one person, or, if a second 
goes into it to be wafted over a river, he stands behind the rower, leaning on his shoul- 
ders. In floating timber, a rope is fixed to the float, and the rower holds it iu one 
hand, and with the other manages the paddle. He keeps the float in deep water, and 
brings it to shore when he will. In returning home, he carries the machine on his 
shoulders, or oil a horse.” One who figures in the Dunciad — Aaron Hill the poet — by 
showing the Strathspey Highlanders how to make their timber into a navigable raft, 
hastened the disappearance of the C. from Scotland. A description of the 0., as still 
| used in Ireland, will be found in the Ulster Journal of Archwology, voi. i. p. '32. A 

:? boat of bison skin, essentially the same -with the British coracle, is in use among some 

| of the Indians of North America. 

CURRAGH, in Kildare co., Ireland, an open country long favored as a race-course, 
and place of meeting for the people. A camp was established there during the Crimean 
| war capable of accommodating 10,000 men. 

CUR'RAN, John Philpot, a celebrated legal and parliamentary orator, b. at New- 
market in the county of Cork, Ireland, July 24, 1750; was educated at Trinity college, 
I Dublin; and in 1773, having resolved to adopt the law as a profession, went to London 

and entered himself at the Middle Temple. Tw 7 o years after, he was edited to the Irish 
| bar, where his humorous, flowery, and sarcastic speech secured him immediate success, 

| which his attractive social qualities did much to extend. In 1782, he obtained a seat in 

the Irish parliament as member for Kilbeggan, his general policy being in unison with 
\ that of Mr. Grattan and the few other liberal members who were then in the house. In 



debate, C. was usually charged with the reply to opponents, for which important duty 
! his ready speech and cutting retort admirably qualified him. But his sarcasm led him 

( into several duels, in which fortunately little harm was done on either side. In 1788, 
he was in favor of the formation of Irish volunteers; and in subsequent years, he was 
constant and eloquent in his appeals to government to adopt a different policy towards 
Ireland, as that which it was pursuing whs likely to drive the people to rebellion. Gov- 
ernment gave no heed, and the rebellion of 1798 was the consequence. C. had retired 
i from parliament before the Union, of which he was a warm opponent. He was ap- 

pointed master of the rolls in Ireland in 1806, an office he held until 1813, when he 
resigned. He died in London, Oct. 14, 1817. C. is best remembered for his wit and 
gayety, of which many excellent examples are preserved in the various memoirs, recol- 
lections, etc., of him which have been published. 



CURRANT, a name originally belonging to a small kind of grape (see Curb, ants), 
and transferred, in consequence of the similar size of the fruit, to many species of the 
genus rides , the most important and almost the only genus of the natural order grossu - 
lanacem. The species known as currants are destitute of spines, and have the flowers 
in racemes: the spiny species are known by the name Gooseberry (q.v.). Among the 
fruit shrubs most generally cultivated in our gardens is the Red C. {B. rubrum ), gros- 
seille of the French, a native of woods and thickets in the s. of Europe, found also 
in some parts of Asia and of North America, perhaps rather a naturalized than a truly 
native plant in Britain. It has long been cultivated, although it does not appear that it 
had a place in the gardens of the ancient Greeks or Romans. The berries, besides being 
used for dessert, and to a much greater extent for pies, and for making jelly, are used 
also for making an agreeable and refreshing beverage, called in France eau de grosseittes 
(made of the juice of the fruit, water and sugar, strained, and iced), and a well-known 
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fermented liquor called currant wine (q.v.). The White C. is a mere variety of the red, 
the result of cultivation, with rruit less acid, and more fit for dessert, generally also 
rather larger. There are many sub- varieties, and many intermediate shades of color. 
Both the red and the white currants are either trained or standard bushes, or against 
walls, the latter treatment producing larger and finer fruit, and both are sometimes 
trained on a, n. wall, to retard their ripening till after the ordinary season. They 
grow readily, like the shrubs of this genus in general, from cuttings. The Black 0. 
(H. nigrum), earns of the French, grows in moist woods, and on the banks of streams in 
Europe and the n. of Asia. The fruit is much larger than the red C., and cultivation 
has lately produced varieties remarkable for size. There is a variety found in Russia 
with yellow berries. The. black C. is not so much cultivated in Germany and Holland 
as the red, and is comparatively neglected even in England, but is to be found in almost 
every garden in Scotland. The jelly and preserve made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also black 0. vinegar, made in the same manner as raspberry vinegar. In 
Russia, the berries are gathered in large quantities in the woods, and dried in ovens, to 
be used in pies. They are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorific. A liqueur, 
called liqueur tie earns, is prepared in France from the black C., the manufacture of 
which has recently acquired a great importance m the G6te d’Or and neighboring de- 
partments, The town of Dijon contains more than 30 manufactories, and produced 
recently, in one year, not less than 220,000 gallons, the wholesale price of which — of the 
best quality — was equal to 2*. M. per quart. Large tracts of land are planted with the 
black O. to supply the liqueur manufactories, it has very reasonably been suggested 
that the experiment of the introduct ion of this manufacture should be made in Scotland, 
and even in the Hebrides and Shetland islands, where the black C. perhaps grows as 
luxuriantly, and hears fruit as abundantly as in any part of the world. Many other 
species of Cl, producing berries somewhat similar to those of the species so extensively 
cultivated, and some of them probably deserving of attention and cultivation, are found 
in temperate and cold climates in almost all parts of the world. One with beautiful red 
berries, larger than the largest English red (A, occurs on the Himalaya, at an elevation 
of 13,000 feet. The Red-flowered C. (B. mngwineum), now so common as an orna- 
mental bush in shrubberies, and trained on walls, producing in April a profusion of 
deep-red llowers in large drooping racemes, is a native of the n.w. of America, and was 
introduced into Britain in "its bluish-black, mucilaginous, insipid berries are not, 

as is popularly believed, poisonous. The Golden Cl (li. aureum), also a very orna- 
mental shrub," from the same regions, has a tubular calyx and long golden yellow 
flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or black, and of fine flavor, is not freely pro- 
duced in Britain. The name Native (A, or Australian (A, is given in Australia to 
the berries of different shrubs, particularly the while berries of leucapogon Miehci, of the 
natural order (patridacete (q.v.). The French naturalist Riche, who was attached to 
D’Entrecasteaux s expedition, mainly supported himself on these berries for three days, 
when he had been lost by his companions. Other fruits hearing the same name are 
produced by species of caprosma (nat. ord. einchonacca ? ), but they are very inferior. 

CURRANTS, a small kind of raisin (pamilrn mmores ), are the dried red or blue berries 
of a small-fruited seedless variety of the common vine, which is cultivated in the cast, 
and especially in Greece. The name is derived from the city of Corinth, in the neigh- 
borhood of which they were first cultivated. They are very small, round, with a thin 
skin, without seeds, and very sweet. Those brought from the island of Zante are most 
esteemed. They are much used by bakers and cooks, entering into the composition of 
many kinds of cakes, puddings, etc. They are a principal’ 'article of export from 
Greece, and the failure of the crop is severely felt in that country ; whilst an increase of 
the price of C. is regarded as a disagreeable occurrence by the housewives of Britain. 
(A are simply dried in the sun, on the ground, and then packed Into barrels. In, a few 
districts of Greece, a very sweet oily wine, called currant wine, 'is made trohri curranta. 

CURRANT WINE is made of the juice of red or white currants, to which is added 
about, one pint of water for every four pints of berries employed. About a pound and 
a half of sugar is afterwards added to each pint of the liquor, a little spirits being gen- 
erally also added, before it is set aside to ferment. A larger quantity of sugar is some- 
times employed, and no water, and a stronger and sweeter (A TVA is thus produced. 
Fermentation, requires several weeks, and the wine is not fit for use for at least some 
months afterwards. Black (A W, is made in the same way from black currants, but 
the fruit is put on t lie fire in as small a, quantity of water as possible, and heated to the 
boiling-point before it is bruised. G. W., well made, may fairly challenge comparison 
with many products of the grape. 

CURRENCY means originally the capacity of being current, or, as Johnson defines 
it, “the power of passing from hand to hand.” It is applied in practice to the thing 
that is so current, and generally to whatever, by being current among any nation or 
class of persons, serves as the money with which they buy commodities or pay their 
debts. It is necessary to be content with a practical explanation, without venturing on 
a scientific definition of the term, because, among the many disputed points in political 
economy, there is none productive of more exciting controversy than the proper regu- 
• Jtatiou of the C. ; and as the advocate of each theory is apt to define the term m the 
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manner best suited to serve his own ultimate conclusions, his adversaries generally deny 
that his definition is sound. Whether correctly or not, it is applied in practice to every- 
thing that is received for payment. It differs from the word money, in its general 
acceptation, In as far as it expresses only that which passes as money at; some time or 
place referred to. The leading question among political economists regarding (his, 
how far it should be restrained. The most effectual method of restraining it is by confining 
it to the precious metals. If it were law that none but a gold C. should be used in. any 
country, and if, at the same time, there were no effort to tamper with this gold 0., and 
give it nn artificial yaiue, the 0. of that country would keep its value all the world over, 
because it has been paid for in commodities, and will be sold again whenever it is in 
excess of the needs of those who use it. But for this very reason it is a very expensive 
C., and therefore, ever since, man’s ingenuity was turned to trade, methods have been 
devised for superseding gold or the other precious metals by something 'cheaper. Unless, 
however, law or custom intervenes to give it efficiency, this cheaper material will only « 
be worth its own intrinsic value. A five-pound- bank of England note is worth so little 
in its intrinsic value as a picture upon thin paper, that such a value can hardly he 
expressed. It derives its power as 0. from the obligation it fixes on a great rich cor- 
poration to make good its professed amount to the holder. We thus pass from a purely 
bullion G. to the next step of restraint, which is generally called a mixed currency. 

Here some maintain that no note should be issued unless the banker or other person 
issuing it has in his possession as much bullion as will pay it. Others say it is sufficient 
that lie is bound to pay its amount in bullion on demand without his actually possessing 
the bullion throughout the whole period of the C. of the note. A third party, again, 
are for a C. entirely free of a metallic basis; they hold that naturally paper- money, 
passing from hand to hand, will represent transactions, and will therefore come in the 
end to be made good in some shape or other; and they further hold, that if some losses 
should thus occur, these will be more than compensated by the rapid increase of trade 
and enterprise, caused by a free trade in C., as it is termed — that is to say, by every 
man issuing his own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take them. This last 
and extreme class of ‘‘currency doctors,” as they have been termed, have lately been 
losing influence, and disappearing from the contest. Through a succession of practical 
measuvcs, reached with considerable caution, the English have come to a mixed C., 
resting on a compromise between the two classes of mixed 0. above referred to. In the 
theory of the measures brought to completion under sir Robert Peel in 1844, it is 
admitted that, to a certain extent, a C. can be based on transactions and the property of 
those concerned in them, but that a limit must be drawn, to prevent the power of creating 
such a 0. from running to excess, by the issue of notes which cannot be immediately 
made good by those who issue them. Accordingly, the several banks in existence were 
allowed to continue their note circulation, but they were permitted to increase it only 
on the condition of having bullion in their coffers to pay the additional notes issued by 
them. A C. which is not bullion, and is not worth its nominal value in bullion, is called 
a “depreciated currency.” Before the resumption of cash payments, the notes of the 
bank of England, had sunk to be worth but Ids*, in the pound, as compared wilh gold. 

A depreciated C. maybe created by a government calling notes or any other form of 
money a legal standard, and issuing a greater quantity of them than the real transactions 
of the country and the property passing from hand to hand require; or it may be created 
by private persons acting under laws. by which the light of issuing a 0. is not duly 
limited. This faculty which a C. has of being depreciated without being repudiated, is 
the real source of danger in all proposals for an unfettered 0., or a free trade in the 
issue of money. If the bank-notes for which bullion cannot be immediately obtained 
were repudiated, there might be a natural check on over -issues; but it is their nature, 
on account of the difficulty of getting bullion for them, or the chance that it may 
never be got, that they pass at a discount or reduction of their value. Hence such 
a 0. would he ever shifting; there would be no permanent standard, and the person 
incurring a debt before a depreciation which lie pays afterwards would, in reality, 
be paying his creditor a dividend only. A depreciated (’., however, is useful for 
Small transactions. In the silver 0. of this country, a pound is worth little more than 
four fifths of a sovereign. If a person due £100 could pay it in silver, he would get 
off with a dividend of from 16#. to 18s. in the pound; but by law, silver is not a 
legal tender for more than 40.9. The copper C, is so far below* its real value, that it 
has not been thought worth while to give it a permanent weight — the pence and half- 
pence now issued are little more than half the weight of those of former mintages; 
but they are only used as a medium for small sums, and the royal stamp is sufficient to 
establish a reliance on them. 



CURREISrCY (ante), that which is in circulation among a people, being given and 
taken as having value or as. representing property. Any nation may create a cur- 
rency at will,, decree its nominal value, and enforce its acceptance among their sub- 
jects; though its real value will be subject to laws deeper and stronger than any statute. 
By common consent gold (and silver to some extent) is currency among nations. On 
extraordinary occasions currency has been issued in notes under the form of a loan to 
the government, to an enormous extent, as during the civil war in America, when the 
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obligations of the United States sold for only about 32. cents on the dollar. But all these 
notes, though so distrusted at the time, were really good for all that they promised, and. 
are now recognized as such. See Money, ante. 

CURRENT RIVER, a stream in Arkansas, length about 250 miles. It runs 
through a liilly region rich in minerals, though not much developed. It abounds in fish, 
and in some portions is navigable. 

CUBBEUTS. See Gulf Stream, Tides. 

CXJB'EXS, Dr. James, best known for his valuable edition of Burns’s works, long the 
basis of all subsequent editions, was b. in Dumfriesshire, May 31, 1756. He was at first 
educated for a mercantile life, but afterwards studied medicine at Edinburgh univer- 
sity ; and settling in Liverpool in 1781, soon obtained a good practice. He contributed 
some excellent papers to medical journals, but his chief work in connection with his 
profession was Medical Report* on the Effects of Water, Gold and- Warm, as a- Remedy in 
Febrile Disease, the recommendations in which work have been followed with much suc- 
cess. The edition of Burns (introduced by a criticism on his writings), which he under- 
took. solely for the benefit of the widow and children of the poet, was published in 1800, 
and. realized £1400. O. died Aug. 31, 1805. 

CURRITUCK, a co. in n.e. North Carolina, facing the Atlantic ocean; 200 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 6,476. The soil is sandy and poor. Co. seat," Currituck Court-house. 

CURRY, a co. in s.w. Oregon, on the Pacific ocean ; intersected by Rogue river; 
1500 sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 1208. Has a, rough surface, but fertile soil. Co. seat, Elleusberg. 

CURRY, Daniel, d.d., l>. N. Y., 1809; a graduate of Wesleyan university in 1827. 
In 1864. lie was appointed editor in chief of the Christian Advocate , the recognized organ 
of the Met hodist Episcopal church. 

CUBBY-COMB. A kind of scraper used for dressing horses. It consists of a number 
of iron plates notched on one edge to form rough teeth. These plates are fastened in 
parallel lines to an iron hack, to which a handle is attached, and the horse is “curried” 
by scrubbing with the teeth. 

eiJBBYXHG. See Leather. 

CUBBY BOWBEB, or Curry Paste, is a compound of turmeric and various spices; 
it is used to a large extent in India and, elsewhere as a seasoning for a variety of dishes. 
One of the best receipts for the compounding of C. P. is, turmeric powder, 6 oz. ; cori- 
ander seed powder, 8 oz. ; black pepper, 4 oz. ; fenugreek, 2 oz. ; ginger, 2 oz. ; cayenne 
pepper, 4 oz. ; cummin seed, 4- oz. Another process is to mix turmeric powder, 5 oz. ; 
coriander seed powder 3 oz* f black pepper, 1 oz, ; ginger, 1 oz. ; cayenne pepper, 1 oz. ; 
scorched mustard, 2 oz. ; mace, 2 drams. And a third variety is obtained from tur- 
meric powder, 8 oz. ; coriander seed powder, 4 oz. ; black pepper, 1 oz. ; cayenne pep- 
per, 1 oz. ; scorched mustard, oz. ; mace, 1 dram; cinnamon, 1 dram; cardamoms, 2 
drams. . 

CRUISE of SCOTLAND, a term applied to the nine of diamonds in a pack of playing 
cards. * Much, uncertainty prevails respecting the origin of this phrase. The most 
probable explanation is, that it refers to the detestation entertained in Scotland toward 
John Dalrymple, first earl of Stair, on account of his concern in the massacre of Glen- 
coe, and lor which he had to resign office, 1695. The heraldic hearing of this personage 
was on a saltire azure, nine lozenges of the field.” These nine lozenges resemble 
the nine of diamonds, and hence the popular phrase, the curse of Scotland, 

€UBS15Cx. See Incantation, Swearing-. 

CL RSO'RES, an order of swift-footed, large, and strong birds, of which the ostrich* 
the emeu, and the cassowary are examples. The wings, in most species, are not devel- 
oped sufficiently lbr ilighl, though they add speed in running. Among the fossil C. 
were the mpyornis, theAli.no nils, etc., larger than any birds now living. 

CUBIAIBT, in fortification, is the portion of rampart or wail between two bastions or 
two gales. In a regular siege, to batter down the C. is one of the main operations 
depended on: and many of the external works constructed by the defenders arc intended 
to frustrate, or at least embarrass, this operation. 

CUB-TIN, Andrew Gregg, b. Penn. 1817; governor of Pennsylvania m 1860, when 
he displayed great energy and ability in raising troops for the union in the war of the 
rebellion, which began in that year. 

OURTIS, Benjamin Robbins, ll.tl, b. Mass., 1809-74 ; graduated at Harvard. 
He was a. member of the bar in Boston, and in 1851 was appointed one of the jus- 
tices of the U. S, supreme court, resigning this office in 1857. On the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, lie appeared as one of the counsel for the defendant. His reports of 
law cases are well known. 

CURTIS, George Ticknor, b. Mass;, 1812; graduated at Harvard, and began law 
practice in Boston, afterwards removing to New York. He has been several times in 
the Massachusetts legislature, and was for a time IL 8. commissioner. While acting as 
such he returned to his master the fugitive slave Thomas Sims, an act which brought 
upon him severe censure. Among many books issued by him are Eights and Duties of 
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Merchant Seamen; Treatise on . Law of Copyright ; History of the Origin , Formation, and 

Adoption of the Constitution of the United States; and various works on legal subjects. 

CURTIS, George William, ll.d., b. Rhode Island, 1824. In early life he was 
clerk with a merchant of New York. In 1842, lie and a brother joined the Brook Farm 
association, near Roxbury, Mass., and from there both went out as farmers. Id. 1846, 
he visited the old world, and on returning published Nile Notes of a Howadji , comprising 
Ms observations in Egypt. Two years- later came- Ttw Howadji in Syria. About this 
period he undertook tire editorship of anew monthly magazine (Putnam’s), and was a 
frequent contributor to the New York Tribune. After the suspension of the magazine 
(in which Curtis was a heavy loser), he lectured and wrote for the Harpers, particularly 
"‘The Editor’s Easy Chair” in the. New Monthly.- Magazine, -a series' of papers regularly 
continued to the present date (1880). He has for a long period been the chief editor of 
Harper's Weekly, a very widely circulated illustrated journal. Among his separate works ^ 
not already mentioned are Lotus Hating; Prue and 1; Trumps ; and the Potiphar Papers. 

Pie is one of. the regents of the university of New York. He is popular as a lecturer and 
eminent as a political orator, and is master of a clear and finished literary style. 

CURTIS, Samuel Ryan, b.'N. Y., 1805-6.6; a graduate of West Point; served in 
the Mexican war as col. of volunteers; -was a member of congress from 1855 to 1861. 

In the war of the rebellion, he served in various grades, reaching maj.gen. of volunteers. *. 

In I860, he was commissioner to arrange treaties with certain Indian tribes. lie was 
greatly interested in the construction of the Union Pacific railroad. 

CUETIUS, Ernest, a distinguished German philologist and antiquary, b. Sept. 2, 1814, 
at Liibeck. After a good preliminary education at the high school of that place, he 
attended several German universities (Bonn, Gottingen, and ^Berlin) as a student of phi- 
lology. In further pursuance of the path he had chosen — viz,, the investigation of 
Greek antiquity — lie went (1837), in company with prof. Brandis, to Athens, where he 
stayed several years. When his teacher, 0. Miiller (q.v,), came to Athens, C. accom- 
panied him in liis travels through Greece. On the death of Miiller at Athens, in 1840, 

C. returned to Germany, visiting many places in Italy by the way. He graduated in 
Halle, and after lie had taught for some time at two Berlin gymnasiums, he received an 
extraordinary professorship at the university of that place. His Anecdota Delplma 
Inmiptiones Attim Buodecm, and The Akropolis of Athens , were published about this 
time. In 1844, lie was called to the honorable position of tutor to the present crown- 
prince of Prussia. Six years later, he returned to Ins academical office; in 1856, he was 
called to Gottingen; and in 1863, lie was made ordinary professor at Berlin, and per- 
manent secretary of the academy of sciences. In 1874, lie was sent by the German gov- 
ernment to negotiate a treaty with the Greeks, to permit its undertaking those important 
excavations at Olympia begun in 1875. His principal works are Peloponnesus (1852), a 
description of the country of Greece, with reference to its traditions, history, and monu- 
ments; : Attic Studies (1864); and a History of Greece, which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by A. W. Ward (1868-76). A 

CPETITIS, Georg-, a distinguished classical scholar, the brother of the former, who 
has acquired a high reputation for the light he has thrown on the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, by applying to them the comparative method. Born April 16, 1820, at Liibeck, 
he studied at Berlin and Bonn. After a short activity at Berlin, and a longer stay at 
Prague and Kiel universities, he., accepted (1862) the professorship of classical philology 
at Leipzig. Of his published works are to be noted, Be Nomnmrn Graeormn Formatione 
(Berl. 1842); Die SpmclivergUichuiig in-, threm Verhdltnm zuv CUmmhen Philologie (Dresd. 

1845); SpracJimrgleichende Beitrage mr Or. mid Lat. Gram. (Berl. 1846); Be Nomine 
IJomeri { Kiel, 1855). His Griech. SeliulgramrnaMk (11th ed. 1875) is in high repute, and 
his Grundziige der Griech. Etymologk (Leipzig, 1862) is a most valuable contribution to 
that department of philology (Eng. trans., 1878). 

CUETIUS, Mettijs or Metius, a noble Roman youth who (according to tradition) 
heroically sacrificed his life for the welfare of his country, 362 b.c. A. chasm, it is 
said, had opened in the forum, and the soothsayers predicted that some great calamity 
would happen if there were not thrown into it "the best wealth of the state. While it 
was proposed to consult the oracles, and determine what this best wealth could be, O. 
appeared on horseback and in full armor, and exclaimed: “ Rome has no greater riches 
than courage and arms.” He then rode into the chasm, which immediately closed over 
him. 



CUETIUS, Rebuts Quintus, a Roman historian, author of the work Be Bebus Gestis 
Alemndri Magni, in ten hooks, of which the first two have been lost, and the text of the 
remainder lias come down to us in a damaged condition. ' Great differences of opinion 
have existed with regard to the time in which C. wrote, for his name is first mentioned 
by writers after the i2tli century. Some critics have supposed that C. lived in the reign 
of Augustus; others, that he wrote in the 2d c., or under Constantine or Theodosius; 
while some regard the work ascribed to C. as a composition of the 13th century. The 
most probable opinion is that he flourished in the time of Vespasian, The value of the 
work is as dubious as its authorship. C. had a very inaccurate knowledge of geography, 
chronology, military tactics, astronomy, and historic criticism; hence "his work is far 
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from being reliable as a -whole. The style, though declamatory, is on the whole pure 
and elegant. The first edition of C.’s history was published at Venice about 1471. 
Among modern editions may be mentioned Mutzell’s (Berlin, 1841) and Zumpt’s (Bruns- 
wick, 1840 ). 

CURUKU OIL, of Brahmadun'dtj Oil, a pale yellow, limpid oil, obtained in large 
quantities in India from the seeds of the argemone (q.v.) Mexieana or prickly poppy, a 
plant accidentally introduced, but which now flourishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. 
It is used for lamps, and for other purposes, but possesses properties which render it 

unfit for food. 

CU'RULE CHAIR, the chair of state, equivalent to a throne, among the early 
Romans. None except consuls, praetors, and a few others high in authority were per- 
mitted to occupy it. The chair was usually ornamented with gold and other precious 
work. 


CURVATURE, The C. of a plane curve at a point is its tendency to depart from a 
tangent to the curve at that point. In the circle, this tendency is the same throughout, 
for the curve is perfectly symmetrical round its center; in other words, the 0. of a circle is 
constant. In different circles, the 0. is inversely as the radius— i.e., it diminishes as the 
radius increases. The reciprocal of the radius is accordingly assumed as the measure 
of 0. of a circle. A straight line; which has no C., may he considered part of a circle 
whose radius equals infinity as the reciprocal of infinity, measures the 0., and is = 0. 

The constancy of 0. in the circle suggests an absolute measure of C. at any point in 
any other curve; for whatever be the 0. at that point, we can always find a circle of the 
same curvature. The radius of the circle which has the same C. at any point in a curve 
as the curve itself at that point, is called the radius of C. of the curve for that point; 
and the circle itself is called the osculating circle. If we know the radius of 0. of a 
curve at different points, we can compare its 0. at those points. We have thus the 
means also of comparing degrees of 0. in different curves. 

The problem of measuring the C. of a curve at any point is the same, then, with 
that of finding its radius of curvature. In some simple cases, as in the conic sections, 
this may be. done geometrically; it is usually necessary, however, to employ the calcu- 
lus. If the curve be referred to rectangular co-ordinates, and' a;, y be a point in it, then 


it can be shown that radius of C. = 


(*+»'■ 


tPy 

dri- 


ll the curved line, instead of being 


plane, twists in space, it is called a curve of double curvature. See Contact and 
Osculation. 



CURVE means, in common language, a crooked line that departs gradually from the 
straight direction; in mathematics, however, it is usually restricted to lines that follow 
some law in their change of direction. Thus, the law of the circle is, that all points of 
it are equally distant from a fixed point, 'called the center. The law of a plane curve is 
generally expressed by an equation between the co-ordinates of any point in it referred 
to a fixed point. See Co-ordinates. When the equation of a curve contains only 
powers of x and,?/, the curve is algebraic; when the equation contains other functions, 
logarithms, for instance, of x and ?/, the curve is called transcendental. The cycloid, 
e.g., is a transcendental curve. 

There are, also curves, like the spiral, that do not continue in one plane; these are 
called curves of double curvature. To express the law of such a curve requires three 
co-ordinates and two equations.— Curves are said to be of the first, second, third, etc., 
order, according as their equations involve the first, second, third powers of x or y. 
The circle ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola are of the second order of curves. There is 
only one line of the first order, namely, the straight line, which is also reckoned among 
theenrves. — The higher geometry investigates the amount of 0. of curves, their length, 
the surface they inclose, etc. 

The number of curves that might be drawn is, of course, infinite. A large number 
have received names, and are objects of great interest to the mathematician — in some 
cases, for their beauty; in others, for their remarkable properties. Among the most 
ng are the following: 1, circle; 2, ellipse; 3, hyperbola; 4, parabola; 5, cissokl 
6, conchoid of Nicomedes; 7, Iemniscata; 8, cycloid; 9, harmonic curve; 10, 
11, the witch; 12, cardiode; 18, curves of circular functions — e.g., curve of 
thmic curve; 15, the spiral of Archimedes; 10, the catenary ; 17, the 
etrix; 19, the ovals of Cassini; 20, the reciprocal spiral/ 

and Synclinal, are terms applied to the elevations or depros- 
The ridge*' wave is called the anticlinal curve, and the top of 
the ridge is known as the anticlinal axis; whilst the trough is the synclinal curve, and 
the bottom of the trough the synclinal axis. 

CUR ZOLA (ancient, Corey ra Nigra, so called from the somber color of its pine forests), 
an island of the Adriatic, forming a. part of the Austrian crown-land of Dalmatia, in hit. 

17° east. Jt has a length of about 25 in., with an average breadth of 4 
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miles. It is "well covered with wood, which on the s. coast grows down to the water- 
edge. The woods furnish ship timber, a considerable quantity of wine is raised, and the 
fisheries of the coast are productive. The population numbers altogether 11,000, about 
2,000 of whom are located in the town of 0., at the n.e. extremity of the island. 

CURZON, Paul Alfred de, b. 1820; a French painter especially devoted to land- 
scape works. Among his best works are the “ Acropolis of Athens” and the “Shores 
of the Cepliissus.” - ■ 

CUBA, Nicolas de, 1401-64; .cardinal of the Roman Catholic church, the son of a 
poor fisherman. The interest of this man for our times lies in his philosophical much 
more than his political or ecclesiastical activity. He prophesied the end of the world 
in 1784. 

OUStfiJS. See Lemon Grass. 

CTJSCUTACEiE. See Dodder. 

CUSH, a cognomen, to theorize on which would be a waste of time. In Scripture, 
it seems to mean sometimes a man, sometimes a country. It is undoubtedly applied in 
general to the region s. of the Israelites; including portions of Africa s. of Egypt (Ethi- 
opia, etc.), and probably also portions of Arabia. Other applications of it have been 
advocated, but remain unproved. 

CUSHAT. See Pigeon. 

CUSHING, Caleb, ll.d., 1800-79 ; b. Mass. ; a lawyer of eminence. Politically, he 
began life as a whig, but, with president Tyler, he drifted over to the other side. He 
was often chosen a member of the Massachusetts legislature, and in 1885 was sent to 
congress. As commissioner to China, he negotiated our first treaty with that empire. 
He served as col. in the Mexican war; was made justice of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts, 1852; and was attorney -general of the United States, 1858-57. He was one of 
the counsel for the United States in the Geneva conference. He was a man of remarka- 
ble erudition, and great logical faculty ; but his extraordinary abilities, though they did 
not fail of public recognition, seem to have failed of their due permanence of appli- 
cation. 

CUSHING, Luther Stearns, 1808-56; b. Mass. ; an American lawyer, well known 
as a reporter of judicial decisions, and as the author of a Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice, 1S45. 

CUSHING, Thomas, ll.d., 1725-88; b. Boston; a graduate of Harvard, and presi- 
dent of the general court, or legislative body of Massachusetts. He. was a member of 
the provincial and Philadelphia congresses. In England, lie had the repute of being the 
great leader of American rebellion. 

CUSHING, William, ll.d., 1782-1810; b. Mass. , a graduate of Harvard, lawyer, 
and attorney-general of Massachusetts. He succeeded his father as chief- justice of the 
supreme court. 

CUSHING, William B., 1843-74; b. Wis. ; for a time a member of the naval 
academy, who showed conspicuous bravery in the naval service of the union during the 
war of the rebellion. 

CUSHMAN, Charlotte Saunders, b. Boston, 1816; d. there 1876. She was of 
Puritan descent, from Robert, one of the organizers of the pilgrim emigration, himself 
arriving but a few weeks after the landing of the Mayflower. Charlotte was the eldest 
of five children, left poor with the mother by the early death of her father. She had a 
good voice, and took lessons in singing in hope of being able to assist in the support of 
the family. In the spring of 1880, she first sang at a public concert, and her fine 
contralto voice and good manner were at once approved. It was her intention to follow 
the lyric profession, and she appeared with success in Marriage of Figaro and other 
operas. In 1S35, she went to New Orleans, where she suddenly lost the control of her 
voice, so far as singing was concerned. She was greatly disheartened, but at the request 
of a tragedian (Mr. Barton) she undertook her first dramatic part, and that was no less than 
“ Lady Macbeth. T She made a grand success, and the promising prima donna became 
on the instant the favorite tragedienne. Every manager wanted her, and she rapidly 
added such characters as “ Romeo” (to bring* forward her sister Busan as “Juliet”), 
“Elvira,” “ Bianca,” “ Helen McGregor,” “Queen Gertrude,” “ Gonevil,” “Emilia,” 
“ Tallin,” “Nancy Sykes,” and the wonderful “ Meg Merrilies.” Later on she played 
both “Queen Catherine” and “Cardinal Wolsey” in Henry VIII. ; also “ Ophelia,” 
“Pauline,” “Viola,” “Katherine” (in The Shrew), “Lady Teazle,” and many other 
parts. t While great in Shakespeare, she will be longest remembered as “ Meg Merrilies.” 
She visited England and the continent twice or thrice, and had exceptional* triumphs iu 
London and the principal cities of England and Ireland. She resided several years iu 
Rome, where she was the intimate friend of Miss Emma Btebbins, the American 
sculptor. It was not alone success in her art that made Charlotte Cushman celebrated. 
She was not only a great and good artist, but a good woman, honored in the most culti- 
vated society in America arid Europe. Her final appearance in New York, when she 
took leave of the stage of that city, was memorable. On the last night she played 
“'Lady Macbeth,” When the curtain fell, a body of the most eminent citizens, with 
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William Cullen Bryant at their head, came upon the stage and presented the actress 
with a laurel crown, inscribed “ C, C. • Pal mam qui meruit ferat. ” Miss Cushman 
never married. ^ In 1880, her tomb in Mt. Auburn (near Boston) was marked by an 
obelisk, which is in form an exact copy of Cleopatra's needle as it stood at Heliopolis, 

C1JBIIMAN, Hubert, abt. 1080-1025, one of the early New England pilgrims. He • 
chartered the Mayjhwer and sailed in her from Southampton, 'in company -with the 
Speedwell, When that vessel was found unsea worthy, and left at Plymouth, England, 
he remained as leader of the delayed pilgrims, and followed with them in the next 
vessel, On the .l$fch of Dec. (old style), 1021, he preached the first sermon that was 
printed in America, the subject being, “The Sin and Danger of Self-love.” The next 
day he sailed for England on business for the infant colony, C. was a man of ardor 
and fidelity, eloquent in speech, and with great capacity in affairs. 

CUSH, Bee Toesr, ante. 

CUSP (Cat. eiwpi* t the point) is a point in a curve at winch its two branches have a 
common tangent. If we conceive a curve to be generated by a moving point, then a C. 
is where the point suddenly stops and returm for a time in the same"' general direction 
as that in which it was moving when it reached the C. point. Cusps are of two kinds: 

1, when the two branches have their convexities turned in the same direction with 
respect to the common - tangent at the O, point; 2, when they have their convexities 
. turned, in. opposite .directions to the common tangent at the O. point, . 

OITSP, in architecture, is the point formed by the meeting of two small arches, or 
foils, in foil arches (q.v.), or tracery. Cusps often terminate in rich bosses of flowers 
and leaves. 

GESSO, Ivosso, or Cabotz, Bray era qnthelmintka, or Eugenia Ahymnica, a small 
Abyssinian tree of the natural. . order romeem, sub-order spiraeew, the dried Towers; of 
which have been long used in Abyssinia as an anthelmintic, and have been found so 
efficacious in the removal of tape-worm, that they are now a much valued medicine in 
Europe. The flowers are simply dried, in order *to be ready for the market; they have 
an aromatic, but not very agreeable smell, a’nd are administered in the form of an infu- 
sion. 

CUSTAIiD, a composition of milk or cream, eggs, etc,, sweetened with sugar, and 
flavored according to taste Custards are of various kinds, such as plain, baked, lemon, 
orange, almond, coffee custards, etc. For a plain O. , the following is a recipe as given 
by M. Boyer: Mix a pint of boiling milk with two ounces of sugar and the thin yellow 
peel of half a lemon; (hen take four eggs, heat well in a basin, and add gradual Iy the 
milk, etc. (not too hot}; pass the mixture through a colander, and, having filled tiie 
custard cups with it, place them over the fire in « Mow-pan, containing about one inch 
of hot waiter, and leave them here until sufficiently set (about twelve minutes is the time 
required). With this as a basis, a variety of custards are produced by the simple 
addition of flavoring ingredients, as almonds, orange-peel, etc. 

OUST ABB APPLE, the name commonly given, in the West Indies and other tropical 
countries to the fruits of certain species of antma , a genus of trees of the natural order 
amnmrre (q.v.). Borne of the fruits of this genus are among the most delicious produced 
in tropical countries, as the clicrimoyer (q.v.), and eventhe common C. A. (A. nSeahita), 
which is regarded as a native of America, but is now very common throughout the 
East Indies, die variety cultivated m the Eastern archipelago being very superior even 
to the West Indian. The C. A. is n large, dark-brown, roundish fruit, sometimes from 
its size and appearance called bullock’s heart in the West Indies; the tree is of consider- 
able size. Borne other America q species of auowi are. sometimes called custard apples, 
and two or three which are natives of western Africa. To this genus also belong the 
’ sweetsop, the sour-sop, the pinana or pinha, all of them tropical American fruits, and 

the Alligator Apple of the West indies (ri. palaxtri*), a fruit of pleasant task;, but 
regarded as dangerously narcotic. 

1 DUSTER, George A., is 1.0 -77; h. Ohio; graduate of West Point, and a most gallant 

} officer in the U. S. army. He served with honor and distinction during the war of the 

* rebellion. He was killed m a contest with the Indians in Monlana in 1817. 

(TSTINE, Adam Pimj/fPE, Count -de. 1140-93; a French statesman during the 
revolution of 1189. lie was suspected of disloyalty to the revolutionists because of his 
aristocratic birth, and was duly guillotined. His son met the same fate. 

OU STINE, Astolpue, Marquis de, grandson of count Adam; 1198-1851; b. France:' 
author of several novels and an unsuccessful tragedy. He also published some books 
, - of travels. 

OUST IS, George Washington Parke, an adopted son of George "Washington, 
1781-1857; b. Md. He was a grandson of Mrs. Washington— his father being her 
son by her first husband. Just after tin* surrender of Cornwallis, this son, John Parke 
Custis, died; and of his four children, two were adopted by Washington. (-. was 
the only member of Washington’s family who survived after 1852. C. studied at 
! Princeton; and in 1802, went to re.ridc on an estate of 1900 acres at Arlington, near Wash- 

ington. Ilia daughter married Robert E. Lee, afterwards general in the confederate 
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arniy, and the grand estate was confiscated by the government, and is now the site of a 
union .soldiers’ cemetery. 

; OUST OB Y. .. See'lM^atsoNMKWT. .. 

CUSTOM, in English law. This is either general or particular. The principal doctrines 
relating to general custom's- have been; stated under Common Law. Of particular cus* 
toms, it may be remarked that, in order to establish them as law, they must be proved 
by verdict of a jury, except the 0. of the city of London^ which is proved by certificate by 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder. A particular 0. must, like a general 0., be 
established as in force for a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. Bee Common Law. A 0. must have been uninterrupted as regards right, 
though the exercise of it may have been disused; it must have been held without objection, 
and be unopposed to other customs; it must be not unreasonable nor uncertain in 
operation, 

CUSTOMARY EREEH01B, in English law, a species of estate which, in all practical 
'.respects,' ds /identical with copyhold (q.v.), but in which the tenure is expressed to he 
according to the custom of the manor, without adding the words “at the will of the 
■ lord.”' 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, the office at a seaport where the customs duties (see next article) 
arc paid, vessels entered arid cleared, etc. The several custom-houses in the United 
Kingdom have each a separate establishment of officers, according to the extent of 
the trade in the port to which it belongs, and the consequent exigencies of the service. 
The whole are, however, under the control of the commissioners of customs. The 
salaries of the various officers, and other details of the service, will be found in Parkin- 
son's Under Qomrtiineni; . Bell and Daldv, 1859. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES, the portion of the revenue of the United Kingdom derived from a 
tax on imports. The origin of the term is connected with the long conflict between 
tlie crown and parliament as to the right of taxation. To meet the claims made by the 
house ■of commons of the exclusive right to vote all supplies, it used to be maintained 
that there were certain duties on exportation and on importation to which the crown had 
acquired a right by cndom, and after the power of parliament over this branch of 
taxation had been fully established, it retained its old name. This tax, after the excise 
eanm in force, was always applicable distinctively to goods changing place. There 
were customs hot only upon things leaving and tilings coming to the British dominions, 
but also upon commodities transferred from one part to another. In Scotland, the 
duty on commodities imported into any town from a foreign country was called the 
great. custom; -and the duty charged by a burghal corporation on commodities coming 
from the country districts within its walls was called the small or petty customs. At 
present, the term 0. D. applies solely to the tax levied on commodities imported from 
abroad. 

The tax on imports was of old a simple percentage, familiarly known to the readers 
of English history as “ tonnage and poundage,” from the method in which it was 
adjusted to heavy and light goods. Subsequently, however, the notion prevailed that 
•the XX I), aught, not only be a source. of revenue, 'but an instrument for furthering the 
various diodes about protecting this trade and discouraging that, which prevailed from 
time to time. When it was held as an established principle, with regard to any trade, 
that the customs should he adjusted in such a manner as either to aid or to impede it, 
the regulations regarding that trade alone would have complexity enough for a whole 
code of customs laws, the object of which was mere revenue. The more complex the 
arrange incuts, -the more open were they to the machinations of the smuggler or defrauder, 
and consequently regulation laid to he added to regulation, till the whole became a chaos. 
In some instances, the duties were such as to act as a prohibition to importation ; in others, 
merely -an a heavy increase on the price. In either case, there would be relaxations in 
favorbf the produce of our own colonies, and perhaps of some favored country with which 
we had a treaty of reciprocity . Then, to encourage our own trade, and manufactures, 
it was considered politic to allow goods to he imported for exportation abroad, or to be 
imported for the purpose of being worked up into a manufacture, and there would be a 
difference between the extent of encouragement granted to that manufacture, i f it were 
forborne consumption or for exportation. The method in which such relaxation was 
accomplished was at first by charging the duty on the importation, and afterwards 
repaying it by what was called a “ drawback;” and this was subsequently accomplished 
in an easier: 'method fop the importer, by allowing him to “ bond” the goods in the 
government warehouses until the duty was paid, or the conditions which dispensed 
with it; fulfilled. See WAKKiiousmo System. 

In the year 1835, the laws of the British customs were consolidated into eleven acts 
of parliament — the fruit of the exertions of the late Mr. Deacon Hume. It will give 
a conception of the confused and cumbersome condition into which the system had 
merged, to note that the number of acts repealed on the occasion of the consolida- 
tion" was 443, and it was afterwards discovered that several had been omitted. There 
was still a long list of C. IX, many of them intended for purposes beyond the mere 
collection of revenue; but tlie free-trade legislation of 1846 cleared away a great mass 
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of this burden on the commerce of the country, and almost every year has contributed 
to tli e abbreviation of the list of duties or tariff (q.v.). One by one, articles of solid 
food have been exempted; and nearly the whole customs revenue is now derived from 
tea coffee, dried fruits, spirits, wine, and tobacco. Thus simplified and reduced, the 
G I). supply an enormous amount of revenue. The British revenue for the year end- 
in^ 31st Mar., 1878, was £81,598,435, and to this amount the customs contributed 

£ 20 , 196 , 624 . , ± ' 

The defects which, according to the doctrines now prevalent in tins country, are to 
.» avoided in a code of customs, are— 1. The prohibition or discouragement of the . 
importation of useful commodities; 2. Encouragement to the smuggler; and 3. Loss of 
revenue by raising the duty to a height which discourages importation. Under the 
first head, see Anti-corn -law League, Corn Laws, and Free-trade. The second is 
connected with the view that on stimulants the duty cannot be too high, even though it 
should "Tenfly impede their importation— the duty on tobacco is, in some instances, as 
hhdi : s-iX/0 per cent on the value of the article. But then, if the smuggling trade be 
eneourm ed, the stimulant is not only obtained without any contribution to the revenue, 
but the people become demoralized, and trained to crime. Under' the . third .Lead,, a 
‘memorable example is furnished by the sugar-duties of France, which were so high that 
the native agriculturists could make sugar from beet-root a little cheaper than the 
duty-mud foreign sugar. 1 lance t he article was clear, but had it not been for the height 
of the duty, it would not have been worth while to make it at home, and at the same 
time there arose little* or no revenue from it. , A 

The collection and general management of the 0. D. is under one^ great central 
denartinei.it of the government in London. The office of receiver-general was, m 1871, 
united with that of the comptroller-general, and there is a fourfold division into the 
paymaster’s, examiner’s, accountant’s, and auditor’s branches. 

GITS' TOS ROTPLO'BITM (Lat. keeper of the rotuU or rolls), one of the justices of the 
peace of a county appointed by the crown to keep the county records. 

oir&TBItf'. Bee Kustrin. 



and* V pm?, of rather more than half a million. It is divided naturally into C. proper 
and the Runn of Cutch.— 1. C. proper, consisting of 0,500 sq pi., and numberingmeariy 
all the inhabitants, is the belt on the sea-shore, touching bimle, of which it may be 
regarded as a physical continuation, on tlie n.w., and being separated by a detached por- 
tion of the Kurin from Guzerat on the s.e. While the southern edge of this belt is 



country is the scarcity of water. Hence the crops occasionally 4 : % . . 

of irrigation : and in the month of Mar., 1881, this region was said to be suffering more 
severely than almost any other in India from a nearly general famine. Timber is scarce, 
for the growth in the mountains is chiefly brushwood. Here and there, however, 
decayed trunks of great size, more particularly on the. southern ridge, indicate the loi- 
mcr existence of noble forests. The mineral productions are coal, iron and alum. I he 
traces of volcanic action are numerous. Earthquakes also have recently occurred; one 
of which, in July, 1819, besides shaking every fortification to its foundations, and 
destroying several hundreds of people, threw up an enormous mound of earth and sand, 
many miles in extent, and simultaneously submerged an adjacent district of eorrespoiut- 


1600 so. in., on the e., and the larger, of 7,000 sq.m., on the. n.— is merely an amphibious 
desert being, in a great measure, hard ground during the dry season, and then, m turn, 
a sort ’of shallow hike formed by the heavy rains and pent-up tides of the s w. monsoon. 
It is supposed to have been originally a permanent inlet of the ocean, and tp liaveJiad 
its level raised bv some such convulsion of nature as that which marked the yearJolA 
The periodical disappearance of the waters 1c aves behind it one continuous crust ot salt. 
This dreary waste, however, is not without; its elevated spots, the islets, doubtless, ot a 
remoter era. Herds of wild asses and clouds of flies are its only inhabitants, and to 
cross it by day, except in the rainy season, is almost certain death. 

CUTCH GUNDA'VA, a district in Beloochistan. The Hala range of mountains 
extends along the western frontier. The soil is rich, producing grain and cotton. I lie 
climate is dam]) and unhealthy. ■ 

CUTCH, or KAOHH. Gulf of, a portion of the Arabian sea, 110 m, long, running 
betwetn Cutch and Guzerat. vA.M-yy;;.; V-'Avy Ah 

CTITH'BERT, Saint, of Durham, one of the three great saints of England in the 
middle ages, the other two being St. Edmund of Edmundabnry, and St, Thomas-* 
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Becket of Canterbury. St. C. was 1). about 635. 'Neither his birthplace nor his parent- : 
age has been ascertained; but a legend^ which was long generally believed^ told tliat he 
was born in Ireland, and drew his lineage from one of the petty kings of that ta. entry. 
When the light of record first falls upon him, lie is a shepherd* boy in the kingdom of 
Northumbria, which then stretched northwards to the Forth. In 651, while wateldiig 
Ms flock by night on the heights of Lauderdale, he believes that he sees the heavens 
open, and a company of angels descend upon the earth, and again ascend to heaven, 
carrying with them the soul of St. Aidan, the pious bishop of Lindisfarne, or Ifoly 
island. The vision determines him to become a monk, and in the same year he enters 
the monastery of Melrose, of which St. Boisil was then provost or prior, and St. Kata, 
abbot. When .the latter removed to the newly founded monastery of Ripon, St. C. 
accompanied him, and was appointed to the office of superintendent of the guests* In 
661, St. Boisil died of the plague, which then ravaged Britain, and St. C. was chosen to 
succeed him as provost or prior' of Melrose. While in this office, lie distinguished himself 
by Ills assiduity in visiting the neighboring villages, and especially the remoter moun- 
tain lmmlets, sometimes on horseback, but oftener on foot, and laboring by his teaching 
and example to reclaim the people from the superstitious or pagan rites rntd which they 
had fallen, After a few years spent in this way, he left Melrose for the island monas- 
tery of Lindisfarne, of which lie became provost or prior, liis old master, Bt Kata, 
being abbot. Longing for an austerer life even than the monastic, he qui tted Liridis- 
farne in 676, to become an anchorpite, or solitary recluse, in a hut which he built with 
his own hands on Fame island. Here, in 684, he was visited by Ecgfrid, king of 
Northumbria, Trumuine, ex-bishop of the Piets, and other great men of the north, who 
came at the request of the synod of Twyford to entreat that he would accept tlie 
bishopric of Hexham. He reluctantly complies with their wishes, but his heart is still 
with his Northumbrian islands. He exchanges the see of Hexham for that of Limdis- 
farne, and still thirsting after solitude, at the end of two years lie resigns his bishopric, 
and returns to liis hut in Fame island. Here be died on the 20th of Mar. , 687. The 
anniversary of liis death was a great festival in the English church, winch commemo- 
rated also the 4th of Sept., as the anniversary of the day on which liis body was trans- 
lated to Durham. The influence which St. 0. exercised upon his age seems lo have 
been due chiefly to his fervent piety and extraordinary asceticism. The gift of a per- 
suasive tongue is ascribed to him, and he would seem to have had skill and prudence in 
the management of affairs, but no where, is there any trace of his learning. 

The fame of St. 0. had been great during his life; it became far greater after his 
death. Ghurches were dedicated to him throughout all the wide country betwee n the 
Trent and Mersey on the s., and the Forth and Clyde on the north. When his tomb 
•tfras opened at the end of 11 years, it.- .was -believed that Iris body was. found incorrupt, 
and so, for more than 800 years, it was believed still to continue. It remained at Lin- 
disfarne till 875, when the monks, bearing it on their shoulders, fled inland from the 
fury of the Danes. After many wanderings through the s. of Scotland and the n. of 
England, it found a resting-place at Gliester-le- Street in 882. It was transferred to Ripon 
in §95, and in the same year it was removed to Durham. Here, inclosed m a cosily 
shrine, and believed to "work daily miracles, it remained till the reformation, when it 
•was buried under the pavement of the cathedral. The grave was opened in 1827, when 
a coffin, ascertained to have been made in 1541. — wdien the body was committed to the 
earth — was found to inclose another, "which there was reason to" suppose had been made 
in 1104; and this again inclosed a third, which answered to the description of one made 
in 608, when the saint was raised from his first grave. This innermost case contained, 
not, indeed, the incorruptible body of St. C., but his skeleton, still entire, wrapped in 
five robes of embroidered silk. Fragments of these, and of the episcopal vestments, 
together with a comb and other relics, found beside the bones, are to be seen in th6 
cathedral library. The asceticism which distinguished St. 0. in life, long lingered round 
his tomb. Until the reformation, no woman was suffered to approach his shrine; the 
cross of blue marble still remains in the cathedral floor which marked the limits 
beyond which female footsteps were forbidden to pass, under pain of instant and signal 
punishment from the offended saint. His wrath, it was believed, was equally prompt 
to avenge every injury to the honor or possessions of his church. It was told that 
William the conqueror, anxious to see the incorrupt body of tlie saint, ordered the 
shrine to be broken up; but scarcely had a stroke been struck, when such sickness and 
terror fell upon the king, that he rushed from the cathedral, and, mounting his horse, 
never drew 7 bridle till he had crossed the Tees. A cloth, said to have been used by 
St. G. in celebrating mass, was fashioned into a standard, which -was believed to insure 
victory to the army in "whose ranks it was carried. Flodden was only one of many 
fields in which the*defeat of the Scots was ascribed to the banner of St. Cuthbcrt. It 
hung beside his shrine until the reformation, when it is said to have been burnt by Cal- 
vin's sister, the wife of the first Protestant dean of the cathedral. 

The life of St. C. was twice written by the venerable Bede— briefly m vigorous 
hexameters in his Liber de Miraculis Small Oufhberchti Epmopi; at greater length in 
prose, in bis Liber de Vita et Miraculis Saudi Cudbercti Lindisfarnen sis Epmopi. in this 
latter work, he made use of an earlier life by a monk of Lindisfarne, which is still pre- 
served. Besides these lives— all of which have been printed more than once— and what 
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\s told of St, 0. in Bede’s IIMofia EcclemasUm Genth Anyhnmi, the chief ancient 
authorities; are the IBsioria Tramlctiiorm 8. Guthberti, published; by the Bollandists in 
tWActa, Sanctorum, mens Mmiii, voi iii. ; the IJibellm de Exordia IJunhelrmnsis Ecelmcs 
by : By ni eon of Durham; the Libdlus de Satimiate S. Guthberti de ILlstorus Jfi/bernensiitm 
excerpfus, and the Libelim de Admirandis B. Gut hberti Virtutlbus, by Reginald- of Dur- 
ham, both published by the Surtees society. There are two modern memoirs of St. C, — ■ 
the late Rev. Janies Rai lie’s St. Gvtkbert (Durham, 1828), and the very Rev. Monsignor C. 
Eyre’s History of St. Guihbert (Bond. 1849). 

CXTTHBSET, a disciple of the venerable Bede in the monastery of Jar row, of which 
he himself was afterwards abbot, was present at the death of his master in 785, and has 
left a beautiful and touching relation of the event in a letter to his fellow-disciple, 
Oil lh wine. It has been often printed; the best editions are those in Twysden’s Decern 
Scriptores (Load. 1(352), and in Stevenson’s edition of Bede’s Htstoria Ecclesiastica (Bond. 
1888). 

CITTHBBET of CANTERBURY, a native of the kingdom of Mercia, became bishop of 
Hereford in 786, and archbishop of Canterbury in 740. He died in 758. An instructive 
letter was - addressed to him by St. Boniface (or W inf rid) on the ecclesiastical abuses of 
the age. It lias been printed more than once, and will be found in the appendix to the 
late prof. Hussey’s edition of Bede’s llistoria Ecclesiastical Oxon. 1846). 

CRTHBERT’S BEADS, St. See Beads. 

CU TICLE, See Skin, 

CUTLASS is a sword about 3 ft. long, broad and straight, with a japanned hilt. Cut- 
lasses arc mostly used by sailors in the navy, when boarding and taking possession of 
the enemy’s ships. 

CUTLER, Lysandeb, to. Me., d. 1866; a maj.gen. in the union army during the 
rebellion. 

CUTLER, Manasseh, ll.d., 1742-1823; b. Conn.; graduate of Yale; a Congrega- 
tional minister, He was interested in botanical studies. 0. was the leader of the 
.pioneer* who settled northern Ohio, and was elected to congress in 1800. 

CUTLER, Timothy, d.d., 1.685-1 765; b. Mass.; an American clergyman, graduate 
of Oxford, who became president of Yale college, 1719, and rector of an Episcopal 
ehu reh in Boston, 1723. 

CUTLERY, tlie general name for all kinds of cutting instruments, such as knives, 
forks, scissors, razors, etc. The workman who makes these is called a cutler; the 
swordmaker, a sword-cutler; hut the manufacturer of workmen’s tools is called a “tool- 
maker,' or a “steel toy maker f not a cutler. In Birmingham, for example, such imple- 
ments as hammers, chisels, pincers, hatchets, etc., are technically called toys. 

Shells, Hints, and other sharp-edged stones formed the rudest and most ancient cut- 
ting instruments, and the earliest traces of human existence upon our island nud else- 
where, are associated with stone “ celts” and other weapons and cutting implements. 
These were followed by bronze weapons and implements, which were in use among the 
Romans for some purposes up to about the time of the Christian cm, bronze surgical instru- 
ments having been found at Pompeii. This bronze like steel, could be made-soft JdrwbrkB 
lug into shape, and then hardened, but. by the opposite means used for hardening and soft- 
ening of steel, bronze being softened by sudden cooling from a red heat, and hardened 
by slow cooling. Some cities in Spain and the n. of Italy acquired a high reputation 
for tae manufacture of cutting instruments, more particularly swords, during the middle 
ages, when the chivalry of the period sought the best equipments. Latterly, all 
countries have been outstripped by England as regards tasteful ness, excellence, and 
cheapness in cutlery. In this kind of manufacture, the lead is taken by Sheffield, 
which had gained a name for its tchiUlcs as early as the reign of Richard T. Why, wi h 
their ingenuity, taste, and skill in the arts, neither the French nor Belgians succeed in 
their (L, would he difficult to explain. Certain it is that their C. is comparatively 
inferior as regards temper ami finish, white their apparent incapability of making the 
delicate hinges and springs of clasp-knives has provoke d repeated remark. At the same 
time, it is to he allowed that foreign 0. is rapidly improving, particularly in table- 
knives, on which a few years have made a great difference in France. In the manufac- 
ture of American axes, Canada has made most marvelous advances, its produce as 
respects this article excelling that of England. 

Good t (dde-kiuc.es are made of steel and iron welded together; the trug, which goes 
into the handle, and the shoulder, are of iron, and the blade of steel. The tang and 
shoulder are forged from bur-iron, and the blade from shear or east steel. Knife-blades, 
razor-blades, and other small articles, are usually forged into their required shape while 
still attached to the bar, which serves for tin* workmen to hold them by, and is culled 
the “porter.” When the bar becomes too short, it is grasped in a pair of tongs held 
close by a ring which clamps them by sliding up their conical handles. Two men are 
employed in forging such work, which is said to be “two-handed.” The principal 
workman, or “fireman,” uses a small hammer of 2 to 4 lbs. weight, while tlie “hammer- 
man” wields the sledge-hammer, weighing from IQ to 15 lbs. The “fireman,” who 
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attends the heating as well as the anvil-work, directs the hammerman, whose blows 
merely follow those of the small directing hammer of the fireman. In drawing down or 
reducing a bar both in length and width, the flat face of the hammer is used; but when 
the length or breadth alone is to be extended, only the “pane” or narrow edge of the 
hammer. The concavity of razor-blades is made by hammering the blade on a small 
round-faced anvil; the notch or “nail-hole” of a penknife is struck by means of a chisel 
of the required form. Superior work, such as razor-blades, are smithed after forging — 
that is, beaten upon an anvil, to condense the metal as much as possible — and slightly 
ground or scorched on a rough stone, to finish the shaping, and remove the “scale” or 
black oxidized surface, which would interfere with the color of the tempering. Common 
knives are made entirely of iron, and the difference of price arises not merely from the 
difference of cost of the material, but from the greater facility of working. It should 
also be understood that, in many articles composed of steel welded to iron, the saving 
of steel is not the only advantage, for steel being more brittle than wrought iron, it is 
very desirable, in all articles subject to a transverse breaking strain or to concussion, that 
every part except the cutting or working edge should be of iron. Thus, a hatchet made 
entirely of steel would be far less durable than one of iron with a welded steel cutting- 
edge. A table-knife with a steel tang would be weaker than one with an iron tang. 
Hammers should only be faced with steel, etc. 

The great usefulness of steel for all kinds of implements used for cutting or exposed 
to wearing friction, depends upon its property of acquiring a high degree of hardness 
when heated and suddenly cooled, and of then being capable of softening again in 
various degrees by reheating moderately. See Tempering Metals. 

Table-forks are forged rudely into the shape of the tang and shank, first as though but 
a single thick prong were required; the part for the prongs is then beaten out, and a 
stamping-die is brought down upon it, which forms the prongs, with a thin film of steel 
between* them ; this is cut out by a cutting-die. Then they are softened and filed up, 
again hardened, and tempered, and ground, to smooth and finish. The dry-grinding, of 
forks, needles, etc., is a very deleterious trade, on account of the particles of steel which 
enter the nostrils of the workmen, and produce most painful irritation, followed by a 
peculiar disease called “grinders’ asthma,” which is said to shorten life so seriously that 
few 4 r y -grinders, exposed to the steel dust, reach forty years of age. Many remedies 
have been proposed for this. A magnetic mouthpiece was invented; but the* workmen 
would not wear it, on account of its novelty, its grotesque appearance, the trouble of 
cleaning it, and the belief that if tlieir trade were made more healthy, greater numbers 
would enter it, and wages would be reduced. A revolving fan, which sets in motion a 
current of air, that is carried by a pipe to the outside of the building, has been used 
with greater success, and is now in general use when it can be applied, though its intro- 
duction was much opposed by the workmen. In the needle-trade especially, it has been 
most beneficial, entirely removing all danger from the operator. The use of wet stones 
would, of course, entirely obviate the evil, but they are not applicable to many kinds 
of work, especially that which is ground before hardening, as the stone wears away very 
rapidly under these circumstances. 

Penknives and other pocket-knives are the work of many hands. Besides the blades, 
there are the separate pieces of the spring, the handle, rivets, etc., the making of each 
of which is a distinct trade. All these pieces are finally fitted and put together by the 
finisher; a good two-bladed knife passes through his hands from 70 to 100 times. The * 
difference in the amount of labor bestowed on the best and the commonest C. is very 
remarkable, and the difference of price is, of course, proportionate. • 

CUTTACK, the district, is in the province of Orissa, on the n.w. qoast of the bay of 
Bengal, and lias an area of 3,178 sq.m., and a pop. (1871) of 1,494,784 The name, how- 
ever, has been generally used to include the three districts of 0., Pooree, and Balasore, 
with a joint area of 7,717 sq.m., and a pop. (1871) of 3,034,690. This larger district 
extends in n. lat. from 19° 40' to 21° 45', and in e. long, from 85° 8' to 87 J 31'. The 
Makanuddee is the main river, its delta being wholly comprised within the district 
Among the natural features of the country, the most remarkable is the Ohilka lake, 
which is, for many miles, separated from the sea by a strip of sand not more than 300 
yards wide. Next to Cuttack, the chief towns, "reckoning from the s., are Pooree, 
with its temples of Juggernaut, at the mouth of the most southerly arm of the Maha- 
nuddee; Kanarak, or the Black Pagoda, about 20 m. further to the n. ; and Balasore. 

The trade of the district is inconsiderable. Iron ore is said to be found. 

AV.; .■■■. V VVVW :V i. ''.■■■ vv-Vv v;.-/. ■ :/-L 

CUTTACK' (“royal residence”), the capital of a district of its own name in the prov- 
ince of Orissa, presidency of Bengal, stands immediately below the bifurcation of the 
Mahanuddee, thus occupying the apex of the delta of that river. The advantage, 
however, of this position, in apolitical and commercial point of view, seems to be in a 
measure neutralized by the cost of providing against the encroachments of the bordering 
streams. With a population in 1871 of 50,878, the city has no pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. It has very little trade; and its manufactures are principally shoes 
and brass cooking- vessels. C. is 220 m. s.w. of Calcutta, in lat. 20° 28' n., and long. 85° 
55'' east*. , r 
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OUT xEAMUl"DTT, > the juice of the euphorbia cuUmundit , a -species' of spurge (q. v ), a 
native 'of India, particularly of the Northern Circars. It is used for cementing .iron with 
other sul.), stances, as for uniting the blade and handle of a. knife. The fresh juice is 
used' as a, vesicant. In a dried state, it ls capable of being molded into any form, and 
a great variety of articles may be made of it, as of gutta-percha, A medal was awarded 
to" Mr, Elliot at the London exhibition of 1851, for the introduction of this interesting 
substance to notice, 

COT TEE is a name given to two kinds of small vessels. The cutters used by yachts- 
men, smugglers, and revenue cruisers, and which are built with especial reference to 
speed, have a single ma,st, and a straight running bowsprit that can be run in on board 
occasionally. Tiny arc much like sloops in rig, but have larger sails. Such small ves- 
sels occasionally venture on long voyages. In 1857, the Chmier OaJc, a C. of 28 tons, 
crossed the Atlantic from New York to Liverpool; and, in 1858, the Christopher Cohwi- 
bU’% a C. of 45 tons, with., a crew of only two boys, besides the owner, performed the 
same voyage in. 45 days. The cutters belonging to ships of war are clincher -built 
boats, from about 24 to 28 ft, in length, employed for various purposes; they weigh 
from 10 ewfc. to 24 ewt. each. Two such cutters are supplied to every ship of war, 
except those of the smallest kinds, 

CUT TITOS are branches or portions of branches of trees or shrubs, employed to 
produce new plants, by the insertion of the lower end into the earth. By care, and in 
the most favorable circumstances, almost any tree or shrub may be propagated by C,, 
but some only with great difficulty, and soft-wooded trees or shrubs most easily. Noth- 
ing is more easy than to propagate willows, fuchsias, currants, gooseberries, etc.,, in 
this way; but many other plants,^ commonly propagated by C., require greater attention 
on the part of the gardener, warmth, a uniform damp atmosphere, and shade. Some 
kinds of apple are occasionally propagated by C., and in warmer climates than that 
of Britain, this mode of propagation is found suitable for a greater number of kinds. 
C. are most advantageously taken from branches of which tlie wood is young, yet at 
least a year old. The top is generally cut off, and not much more left above ground 
than is inserted into it. Care must be taken in planting C. not to use such force as to 
strip off t he bark Some herbaceous plants are propagated by C., which, in pinks and 
carnations, are called jdpings. \ . 

CUTTLE-FISH, Sepia and Sepmtlm, a genus and family of cephalopodous mollusks of 
the order dihnuiehiaia . See Okpiialopoua., The bod}' is oblong and depressed, sac- 
like, with two narrow lateral tins of similar substance with the mantle. There is an 
internal shell lodged in a sac on the back part of the mantle, somewhat oval and blade- 
shaped, being comparatively thick near the anterior end, where it is terminated by a 
sharp point affixed, as it were, to its general outline; tlie whole shell is light and 
porous; it is formed of thin plates with intervening spaces divided by innumerable parti- 
tions; and consists chiefly of carbonate of lime with a little gelatinous and other ani- 
mal matter, which is most abundant in th q piiragmocone, or internal harder part of the 
shell, where also the laminae and partitions are closer than in the outer part. The eyes 
are very large, and the head is furnished with eight arms, each of which has four rows 
of suckers, and two long tentacles expanded and furnished with suckers on one side at 
the extremity, Tlie Common C. (sepia officinalis) is abundant on the British coasts. Its 
skin is smooth, whitish, and dotted with red. It attains the length of a foot or more. 
It is one of the pests of fishermen; often, along with calamaries, partially devouring 
the fish which have been caught in their nets. In Scotland the fishermen call it the 0 
fish. It is not itself easily caught, being very active in making its escape by swimming, 
and also prompt ly t browing out its ink to darken the water arou ml it. It is sometimes cast 
upon the shore, but far more frequently its hone, which is used for making pounce,. tooth- 
powder, etc., for forming molds for small silver castings, for polishing, and for other pur- 
poses in the arts; and was formerly often used m medicine as a corrective of acidity in 
tlie stomach, for which purpose, however, it is no better adapted than any other form 
of carbonate of lime. The ink of the 0. furnishes the valuable figment called sepia 
(q.v.), which is said by some chemists to contain a peculiar animal principle called 
melmrine (Or. black), and is wonderfully indestructible. Dr. Buckland indeed 

found the pigment remaining in fossil mollusks akin to the C. to he fit for use, and to 
make excellent sepia, notwithstanding all the unreckoned ages that have elapsed from 
the lime of its secretion, by the living organisms. — The eggs of the 0. are not unfre- 
quently cast ashore, clustered together like grapes, and are known to the frequenter of 
the coast as sea-grapes. -—The flesh of the 0. was esteemed by the ancients. A receipt 
for making a C, sausage will be found in A the incus. — Numerous species of C. inhabit 
different seas. 

, GUTTY STOOL, a seat once used in the Scottish church for the exposure of 
offenders against chastity. The sinner was required to sit, on the stool before the 
whole congregation and endure a lecture from the minister. 

CUT-WORM, a somewhat indefinite name for destructive grub worms of various 
species, many of which belong to the genus agrotis. The most destructive are the 
U. K. IV. — 35 
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■winter dart-moth and the wheat dart-moth destroying the |eras 

wheat. Sometimes they devastate whole fleios of cm n, c,ihh.. s c, a m . ■ *'' . ' ; ; • 

One species ravage the young buds of apple and peai trees. X ] }. - ^ 

been found effective. 



<nrd o-vmnasium, C. entered, in 1784'lbe Karlsakademic at btutignit. He f, m the 
nnAst'of various studies, he retained that predilection for natural history * ■ - - £ 

displayed when only 13 years old. The restricted means ot hw p»u ; ts, hotvts* . <• 


cause J oh' l C < ’s oiitaihin^ »a introduction to /Geoff roy St. Hilaire_aud other eminent 
Parisian savans. Startler! tty the novelty and eompvehensivm.ess o ^ 

0 #y Geoffrey St, Hilaire urged him to come to Paris, which he did, and u. , •«»• . .was 
nmiinted professor in the ecole centrale of the 1 antheon, boon siltei tin.-, ‘uVdiLt- 
35 ? 0 was made assistant to Mertrad, the teacher in comparative anatomy at the 
inrdm des Plantes, and uow 3se began to form that collection m natural Insloiy which 
ultimately became the largest in Europe. In 1796, he was made a member oi the 
nation^ Institute; in 1800, he succeeded Bsubenton m the 


fapSt ^ad^cdTu^ council of state The 

him of his honors, but added to them; he was made chancellot of tho umujMt> ot 
Paris and henceforward, received from time to time new rewards or hw mtviwh to 
science. After a visit to England (1818), whore he was received wdh 
was in 1819, admitted into the cabinet by Louis X\ HI., and, m 182b, was imu planet 
olficcr of the legion of honor; but his decided opposition to the nwal 
restricting the freedom of the press, lost lnm the favor ot Charles X. tilde* Louis 
Phil inpe °he was made a* peer of Franco in 1881, and in the following year was nomi- 
nated minister of the interior, when he was suddenly attacked with paralysis, ot which 

he died, May 13, 1832. . » ., ^ ... « r < c _ 

It is difficult, in our narrow compass, to give a summary of the ments o* G, so 
various were his attainments, so great was his success m so many depjirtmtmls. lie ... 
laid the foundation of the now universally recognised method ot c.u^d.cation m 
zoology ((i.v.). and raised comparative anatomy (which until his time had been merely 
a heap of unconnected details) to the dignity of a science. Alter a long wti.-h of 
patient observations on numerous animals, especially the hitherto li lie-known ouh i of 
roollusca, lie published <1801-45) his Larons d’Ami/omte towr, ‘ m.lf 

by the Memoirs pour servir >1 VHisioire tie l Anatomic den M<>U uxques (l bib). W hh - 
able sagacity, ho applied the principles of his comparative osteology to the remains ol 
fossil vertebrate animals, and thus opened a field of investigation winch mi morons 
explorers have since successfully Inhered. His llcrhcrche * tur In Oumuini* J-umtis </r« 
Quadruplet (1831-34) is a mine of information in natural history, and ailords the 
stroll ^est arguments in favor of the theory of a progressive series oi. immials, 
advancing from the most simple to the most complex forms ol organization, t . s 
rare faculty of expressing scientific truths in a popular and elegant style, was dis- 
played in liia celebrated Bkeours sur let Rh-olvtmm da la Surface (hi Woteff mr les 
GhanqemenU an* dies ont prod nils dans le llegne Animal (latest edition, 3 tins, loon. Hus 
discourse was published as an introduction to the above-named Recherche# surf s hse- 
ments Fossiles. In concert with Y alencienncs, C., in 1838, commenced a ]s (Rural timory 
of Fishes, which was founded on the largest ichthyological collection ever made by an 
individual. It was continued by Y alencienncs. .Lastly, we may notice the elogos deliv- 
ered by C. (and published in the Recueil d’Eloges Mistoriques, 1819), as valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of science. . . j , , 

In public life, C. was as remarkable for activity as m the quiet work of the study. 
He never blindly surrendered himself to any party, but at all times gave proof ot an 
honest, sagacious, and resolute character* In bis plans for the extension and uuproye- 
ment of national education, lie was zealous and indefatigable, as also in his efforts lor 
the welfare of the Protestant church in Prance, of which he was a member.— Mrs. K. 
Lee’s .Memoirs of Ba ron 0. (Loud. 1888); Pasquier’s Flogs de 0. (Paris, 1888). 

CtfXHA'VEH, a t. of Germany, situated on the left or southern bank of the Elbe, just 
where it is lost in the German ocean. It is about 60 m. distant from Hamburg, to which 
free city it belongs. G is a small place, but of importance as the port from whence 
the Hamburg steamers ply when in winter the Elbe is frozen over. The harbor, affords 
good shelter, and is much resorted to by vessels waiting for favorable winds. Pilots tor 
the Elbe are taken .in hero. Pop. ’75, 4,103. 
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CUYA'BA, capital of Matto Grosso, the second largest and most westerly province of 
Brazil, occupies pretty nearly tlic center of South America, being in lat. 3.5° 80' s., and 
long. 56° west. It stands on the left bank of a fiver of the same name, and is esti- 
mated to contain about 10,000 inhabitants. Its mines, which have yielded gold and 
.diamonds' since’ 1710, are now nearly abandoned, the cost of working them being vmre- 
mu iterative, 0. sends to Rio, the principal seaport of the country, large quantities of 
hides and Ipecacuanha by caravans of 200 or 800 mules each. The chief edifices of 
the city are its three churches, an hospital, a school of philosophy*- and -the: '-public -build- 
ings of the province. 

CTJYAHO'GA, a co. in Ohio, bordering on lake Eric, traversed by several railroads; 
420 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 182,110. Productions, grain, wine, butler, anti wool. Co. seat, 
Cleveland. 

(TYLER, Theodore Ledyard, d.d., b. 1ST. 'Y., 1822; graduated at Princeton ; first 
a Presbyterian minister in New Jersey; then pastor of Market street Reformed church, 
New York; and now pastor of Lafayette avenue Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, which 
has the largest membership of that denomination in the United States. He has written 
several religions works, and a prodigious number of letters and articles in religious news- 
papers. 

CITYP, or Kuvp, Jacob Gerrttse, commonly called the old C., was b. at Dordrecht, 
in 1575. Jacob CVs representation of cows and sheep, battles: and encampments, are 
clever, but his fame rests principally upon his excellent portraits. His coloring is warm 
and transparent; his manner, free and spirited. C. died in 1650. — Aelbert Cuyf, 
Jacob’s son, was also b, at Dordrecht, in 1605, lie excelled in the painting of cattle 
grazing or reposing, moonlights, wintry landscapes, still waters with ships, horse-mar- 
kets, hunts, camps, and cavalry-fights. During his life-time and long after, Aelbert’s 
pictures, although in many respects equal to those of Claude, were held in little estima- 
tion. Opinion, however, has now changed regarding them. One of liis still waters, 
which was sold in 1777 for 410 gurilders"(£84 13*. id.), brought 12,720 guilders (£1060). 
in 1844. England is particularly rich in Ids works. He died at Dordrecht, 1691. — Ben- 
jamin Cuyf, a nephew of Aelbert, lived at Dordrecht, and painted biblical pieces in 
Rembrandt’s style, and familiar scenes of country life. His best works are in the man- 
ner of Teniers. His sea-shores have less repute. The dates of his birth and death are 
unknown, but, from the multitude of his pictures, it is conjectured that he lived to a 
great age. 

CUZ CO, the name of a city, a province, and a department in Peru. 1. C., the city, 
was originally the capital of the Incas (in the language of the Incas, says Garcilasso, C. 
signifies “navel ”) and the center of an empire, which, besides the territory of the exist- 
ing republic, comprised Bolivia, most of Ecuador, and portions also of Chili and the 
Argentine confederation ; and is still, next to Lima, the most populous city in the state, 
containing fully 47,500 inhabitants. It stands on the Guatanai, one of the remotest 
head- waters of the Amazon, in lat. 13° 31' s., and long. 72° 2' w., at the eastern end of 
that section of the Andes known as the Knot of Cuzco, 11,000 ft. above sea-level. Not- 
withstanding its aboriginal name, G., with the exception of some neighboring ruins, 
part of which, perhaps, carry one back beyond the era of the Incas, is really of Spanish 
origin, being built in the form of a square, and presenting many handsome edifices. It 
is about 20(j~m. to the n.n.e. of Arequipa, having its maritime outlet in Islay, the port; 
of that city. The manufactures of the place are cottons, woolens, embroidery, and 
jewelry. — 2. The province, otherwise styled the Cereado, embraces nothing beyond the 
city itself but tlie suburb of Ban Jeronimo. — 3. The department, subdivided Jnto 11 
provinces, lies wholly in the sierra or Ancline region of the country, having the coast on 
the w., and the motif ana, or Transalpine territory, on the east. It numbered, in 1871, 

464.000 inhabitants, being considerably more populous than any other department. It 
stretches in s. lat. from 13° to 15°, and in w. long, from 70° to 78°, with an area of about 

45.000 sq. miles. In addition to C. itself, it has the towns of Abancay and ITrubamba. 

CY'AMUS BALJEff A'BUM. See Whale Louse. ■ 

CYANzE'A, jelly fishes known as sea-nettles from a peculiarly poignant sting, which 
makes them the annoyance of sea-bathers. 

CY'ANE, a nymph, wife of Eolus, the god of the winds. The legend was that 
Philo changed her into a fountain. 

CYANIC ACID is a compound of cyanogen (q.v.) and oxygen along with water, and 
is represented hv the symbol (5. NO, HO, or CyO,HO. 

CY'ANITE, Kyanite (Gr. ty/avo*, blue), Disthene, or Safpaee, a mineral composed 
of alumina and silica. It often occurs crystallized, and generally in broad prisms. It 
is sometimes colorless, red, yellow, etc., but frequently of a line sky-blue, slightly 
tinged ’with violet: it is transparent, and sometimes beautifully opalescent. It. occurs 
chiefly in mica-slate, talc-slate, and granite; is found in different parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and in several places in Scotland. It is sometimes used as a gem. 

CYAN OGEN (CRN or Cy) is a compound organic salt radical, which is mainly inter- 
esting as being the principal component of hydrocyanic or prussic acid. It is most 
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easily prepared by beating the cyanide of mercury (HgCy) or the cyanide of silver 
(AgCy) in a tube, when the Q, Is evolved as a gas at ordinary temperatures, but can be 
condensed by cold and pressure into a thin, colorless liquid, which freezes at -80° 3BV 
Gaseous C. has a specific gravity of 1806 (air = 1000), is ihflaminable,, and burns in. 
air or in oxygen with a characteristic purple or rose tint; is soluble in water to the 
extent of 4 to 5 volumes of the gas in 1 of water. It combines with metals, sucAaa 
potassium, to form a class of important cyanides, as the cyanide of potassium. Bee 
Potassium, Hydrocyanic Acid, etc. 

CYANOHY DEIC ACID. See Hydrocyahic Acid. 1 

CYANOM'ETBR, an instrument for determining the color of the sky-, a disk diyi- 
ded into sections, the several sections being tinted with blue, gradually increasing in 
intensity. If the sky be viewed through it, some of its sections will appear deeper 
and some lighter in tint than the sky. The section where there is no perceptible differ* 
ence gives the measure or degree of the blueness of the sky. 

CYAXO'SXS (Gr. hyanos, blue), lividity of complexion, with fullness of the capillaries 
and minute veins, especially of the face and lips. A name characteristically applied to 
the color in certain cases of congenital disease or malformation of the heart. See Heart, 
Disease and Malformation of. 

CYAN'OTYPE PROCESSES, in photography, are those in which the compound radj. 
cal cyanogen is employed; they were discovered by sir John Bersehel, and depend for 
their successful practice on the reduction of a persalt of iron to the state of protosalt, by 
the action of light, in the presence of organic matter. 

Good paper is immersed in a solution of ammonio-citrate of iron of the strength of 
40 grains to one ounce of water; it is then dried, and exposed — at any convenient time 
during a fortnight — under a negative, when a picture of a pale brown tint becomes 
faintly visible upon a yellow ground; it is then brushed over with a solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of potash), which develops the picture of a 
deep blue tint; and this may be further deepened by immersion in a solution of carbon* 
ate of sodate, which has the effect, at the same time, of removing the unaltered ammo, 
nio-citrate, and permanently fixing the picture. Similar results maybe obtained by 
employing ferrideyanide of potassium (red prussiate of potash), or a mixture of the fer- 
rideyanide and ammonio-citrate, in which latter case the paper is sensitive as soon as 
treated with the mixed solutions, and must therefore be dried in the dark. To fix the 
picture, it is only necessary to wash with water. A subsequent treatment with a weak 
solution of proto-nitrate of mercury, has the effect of apparently removing the whole 
of tlie picture. If the mercury salt, however, be perfectly washed" away, and the picture 
dried, and ironed with a very hot iron, it is speedily reproduced in all Its vigor. 

CYANU'RIC ACID is an organic acid allied to cyanic acid, and having the formula 
CcNaOadlHO, or Cy 3 0 3 ,3HG. It is obtained by heating urea to expel ammonia, or by 
the destructive distillation of uric acid. 

CYATH EA, a genus of ferns (q.v.), of the sub-order polypodiacea? , containing many 
species, natives of tropical and sub-tropical regions, both of the old and of the new world. 
They are tree-ferns, and some of them have lofty stems and gigantic fronds; they are 

g enerally also characterized by great gracefulness and beauty. O. arborea , sometimes 
csignated the common tree-fern, is a native of the West Indies, Brazil, etc. The 
fronds are bipinnate, the pinnules deeply pinnatifid. The roots of O. medullaris, a 
species found in New Zealand, contain much starch, and are baked and used as food. 

C Y A-THOPH YL ' LUM , a genus of fossil stony corals, with a simple or branched poly* 
parium, internally lamellated, the lamella having a quadripartite arrangement. The 
older portions are cut off by transverse “ tables” or septa, and the base of the stem 
is often supported by root-like processes. This genus was especially abundant in the 
Devonian measures, 36 species having been described from them. It made its first 
appearance in the Silurian seas, and perished at the close of the carboniferous epoch. 

GY AX' ABES. I., King of the Medes, who began to reign about 663 me. In 610, he 
was at war with the king of Lydia, when there occurred an eclipse of the sun, where- 
upon the kings made a treaty of peace. 

CYAX'ABES II. , grandson of Cyaxares I., and uncle of Cyrus the great, supposed 
to be the “ Darius the Mede” spoken of by the prophet Daniel. He reigned in Babylon 
two years after its conquest by Cyrus. 

CYB'ELE. See Vesta. 



CYB'IUM, a genus of fishes of the family scomberidm (q.v.), having a long first dorsal, 
detached finlets, an elongated body, a keeled tail, no pectoral cuirass, and no armature 
on the lateral line, compressed trenchant teeth in the jaws, and very numerous villi form 
*eeth in other parts of the mouth. A number of species are natives of the se;i£ of the 
East Indies, some of which are much esteemed for the table; and one species, C. commer - 
som t is used in a dried as well as in a fresh state; and in a dried state is, to some extent, 
an article of commerce in India. 

CJYOABA'OE^E, or Cycad'E/E, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of small 
trees and shrubs, somewhat resembling palms in their general appearance, but much 
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piore nearly allied to mufem (pines, firs, etc.) in tlieir botanical characters; C. being 
one of the few orders placed by Lindley along with coTvtfem in his class of gynmdgens 
(q.v,). The stems are generally simple, and either cylindrical or short and spheroidal; 
sometimes they. are branched by successive forkings ; they are much marked with scars 
of leaf-stalks; they consist internally of a mass of pith traversed by woody bundles, and 
rings of woody matter. The leaves are large and pinnated, and unfold by unrolling, 
like the fronds of ferns. This curious and beautiful order contains about 50 known 
species, natives of tropical and sub-tropical countries. None are found in Europe. 
They all have a mucilaginous nauseous juice, but with this there is often much starch, 
which, being separated, forms a wholesome article of food. A kind of sago is made in 
Japan from the cellular substance which occupies the interior of the stem of cycm 
iuM, in the eastern peninsula from G, peetmiata, and in the Moluccas from 0. eiremalisf 
From these species, which are trees 30 to 40 ft, high, there exudes a transparent gum, 
resembling tragacanth in its properties. Their nuts are also eaten, after being fermented' 
and roasted. The large seeds of (lion, edule afford a kind of arrow-root in Mexico ; and 
a starchy substance, sometimes called arrow -root, and sometimes sago, is obtained from 
eamm p until a and other dwarf species in the West Indies. Caller bread (q.v.) belongs 
to this order.— Fossil C. are numerous, and occur in some of the oolitic and other strata 
in England. 

CYCH'LA, a genus of fishes of the family chromidm (included by Cuvier in the lahrulm> 
or wrasse family), of which many species occur in the rivers of tropical America. They 
have small and crowded teeth, forming a large band. Some ••of them are reckoned 
among the finest fishes for the table in Brazil and Guiana. They are also remarkable 
for the beauty and brilliancy of their colors. Some of them are large, and some small. 
Allied to this genus is chronm, of which one species, 0. MUoUcaih, the Egyptian con/cina 
of the ancients, inhabits the Nile, and is reckoned the best fish in Egypt. It attains the 
length of two feet. 

CYC LADES, See Archipelago and Greece. 


CYCLAMEN, a genus of plants of the natural order primulaceaa, having a wheel -shaped 
corolla, with a long reflexed limb, and flower-stalks twisted spirally downwards after 
flowering. The species are herbaceous perennials, not numerous, and chiefly nati ves of 
thus, of Europe. They have turnip-like, partly subterranean stems, which are very 
acrid, hut nevertheless are greedily eaten by swine, and the plants are accordingly often 
designated Sow-mtH vn. They are drastic and emmenagogue. A very stimulant pint— 
meat is prepared from them, which externally applied by friction, expels intestinal 
worms from children. Several of the species are frequent in our flower-gardens, on 
account of the beauty and fragrance of their flowers, which have the additional charm 
of being produced early in spring. One species only, C. heclene folium- , has a very doubt- 
ful claim to a place in the flora of Britain. — The active properties of' 'the species of 0. 
have recently been found to depend upon a peculiar principle called" eyektniine, ''whichy 
produces effects on the animal system similar to those of curari (q.v.). 

CY'CIE (Gr.), which means simply circle, is a term used in chronology to denote an 
interval of time in which certain phenomena always recur in the ■same"’ order. Cycles 
have chiefly arisen from the periods of revolution of the earth and other celestial bodies 
not being commensurable. One unit of time is the day of 24 hours, being the period of 
revolution of the earth round its axis But neither the year — the period of the earth 
round the sun — nor the month— the period of the moon round the earth — can be meas- 
ured by days, or even by hours, so exactly as not to leave fractions. Cycles have been 
invented to swallow up these fractions of time in wfyole numbers expressing days, in. 
such a way that after a certain number of revolutions of the body whose period has 
been put against that of the earth cm her axis, the body shall at last occupy the same 
place iu the heavens and calendar. as it did when the C. commenced. Of the numerous 
cycles or periods of this kind that have been invented, the more important are noticed 
under their specific names. See Indiction, Mktonic Cycle, Period, Golden Num- 
ber, etc. 

CYCLIC POETS, the ‘ f routine” writers of Greek mythological stories. The 
name was ustal in a derogatory sense, implying that the writers were mere followers 
of greater men. Their names are now scarcely known. 

CYCLOBEANCHIATA (Gr. eircle-gilled), an order of gastcropodous mollusks, in 
which the gills usually form a series of lamella?, surrounding the body between the foot 
and the mantle. To this order belong the un i val ve patelUdce, or limpets, and the multi - 
valve chihiti(hi\ or chitons. , ■ , 

CY CLOID (Gr. circle-like). If a circle roll along a straight lino on its own plane, a 
point on the circumference describes a curve which is called a cycloid. The curve is 
one of the most interesting we know in respect both of its geometrical properties and 
connection with dynamics One of its most interesting properties is this: The time of 
a body’s descending from rest from any point in the arc of an inverted C.to the lowest 
point is the same, from whatever point of the curve the body begins to descend. This 
is sometimes expressed by saying that the 0. is the imdronom' (Qw equal-time) 'ear ref' 
The body having reached the lowest point, will, through the impetus received in the 
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fall, ascend the opposite branch of the curve to a height equal to that from which it 
fell, losing velocity in its ascent by the same degrees as those by which it acquired it in. 
its descent, and it will employ precisely the same time in ascending as it did in descend- 
ing. It is clear that if a surface could be procured that would be perfectly smooth and 
hard, the 0. would thus present a solution of the perpetual motion. The curve was 
discovered by Galileo in 1015. 

CYCLOID FISHES, an order of fishes, according to the classification proposed by 
Agassiz, having eydoid scales (Gr. kyclos, a circle)?— scales formed of concentric layers, 
not covered with enamel, and not spinous on the margins. Cycloid scales are generally 
imbricated, but are sometimes placed side by side without overlapping. Yery many of 
the existing fishes are of the cycloid order, and fossil C. F. are numerous in the more 
recent strata from the chalk upwards, but they first appear in the chalk. 

CYCLONES. See Storms. 

CYCLOPEAN ARCHITECTURE, or Masonry, the name which has come to be generally 
used for a wall of large irregular stones, unhewn and uncemented. The term originated in 
Greece, where structures of this kind were fabled to have been the work of the Cyclopes, 
or one-eyed giants. The walls of Thyns, near Nauplia — alluded to by Homer — are an 
example of "the ruder style of Cyclopean masonry. They are of irregular unshapen 
stones, from 6 to 9 ft. long, from 3*to 4 ft. wide, and from 2 to 3 ft. deep; the interstices 
are filled up by small stones, but no mortar is used. The walls of Mycenae and of Epirus 
are examples of more advanced C. A.: here, the blocks, although irregular in size and 
shape, are fitted carefully to each other, showing close joints and a smooth surface. 
These structures are now commonly believed to have been reared by the Pelasgians 
(q. v.), probably more than a thousand years before the Christian era. They are found 
not only in Greece, but in Italy and Asia Minor. 

The next stage of Cyclopean masonry shows an approach to horizontal courses, as in 
the walls of several towns in Greece, and of some in Etruria. Lastly, the name of Cyclo- 
pean work is applied, hut perhaps not quite accurately, to a kind of masonry which 
obtained among the Etruscans (q.v.), where the blocks are both squared and laid in hori- 
zontal courses, but are not cemented. In some cases— as in the walls of Cosa, in Tuscany, 
believed to have been first a Pelasgian, and then an Etruscan city— the lower part is of 
irregular polygonal blocks, the upper part of squared stones in horizontal courses. In 
at least one instance — a wall in the Peloponnesus— a foundation of excellent ashlar is sur- 
mounted by irregular polygonal blocks of the usual Cyclopean type. 

Masonry, partaking more or less fully of the Cyclopean character, is to be found in 
Persepolis, and elsewhere in Asia, in several parts of western Europe, and in some parts 
of America. The walls of Cuzco, and the ruins of what is called the house of Manco 
Capac, on an island in the lake of Titicaca, in Peru, are interesting examples of the C. 
A. of the new world. Instances of Cyclopean work on a smaller scale are to be found 
in the British islands, in the walls of the primitive “ duns ” or liill-forts, or in the 
“ cashels ” or precincts of early religious houses. Among Irish examples, may be men- 
tioned the Grianan of Ailech, in the county of Donegal; Staiguc Fort, in the county of 
Kerry; Dun ZEngus, on one of the isles of Arran, on the w. coast of Galway; the 
Giant’s Sconce, near Coleraine; and the Hock of Cashel. Among Scotch instances, may 
he named the Laws, in the parish of Monifieth, not far from Dundee, and the ruins on 
St. Oolumkille’s island, near Migsted, in Skye. In the Bibliotheque Mazarine, at Paris, 
there is an interesting set of models of the Cyclopean buildings of Greece and Italy, by 
MY Pctit-Kaclel, the author of Eecherches sur les Monumens Cydopeem. 

CYCLOPE DIA. See Encyclopaedia. 

CY'CLOPS (Gr. kuMopm, “the round -eyed ”), in Greek mythology, are of three kinds. 
1. The Homeric 0., a wild, lawless, gigantic race, inhabiting the sea-coasts of Sicily, the 
most prominent of whom is Polyphemus (q. v.). Although Homer does not directly call 
them one-eyed,' yet lie expressly terms Polyphemus such, and the later poets attribute his 
peculiarity to the rest. 2. The three C. mentioned by Hesiod, Brontes, Stereopes, and 
Arges, each having one eye in the middle of his forehead; these were sons of Uranus 
and Gma, belonged to the race of Titans, and forged thunderbolts for Zeus. Hurled 
into Tartarus by their father, but delivered by their mother, they helped Kronos to 
usurp the government of heaven. Kronos, however, in liis turn, "threw them back to 
Tartarus, from which they were again released by Zeus, whose servants they now became. 
Finally, they were slain by Apollo, because they forged the thunderbolt with which 
Zeus killed Asclepius. Later tradition placed their workshop in Mt. YEtna, or in the 
volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, and made them the slaves of Hephaestus. 3. The C. 
mentioned by Strabo, as a people who had come from Thrace or Lycia to Argolis, and 
were distinguished for their skill as builders. Their constructions are known as the 
Cyclopean walls, and many of them still exist in parts of Greece and Italy. The state- 
ment of Strabo is quite untrustworthy. More probably the so-called Cyclopean walls 
were built by some ancient race, perhaps the Pelasgians (q.v.), at a period long 
anterior to the historical civilizations of Greece and Rome, 

CYCLOPS, a genus of minute entomostracous crustaceans of the order hmncMopoda 
(q.v.), having a soft and rather gelatinous body divided into two portions, one consisting 
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the head and thorax, tlic other forming the tail. There is only one eye, situated in 
the middle of the forehead, and generally of a bright crimson color, sparkling like a gem 
-when the animal is viewed through a microscope. The species of C. are numerous; 
they inhabit both the sea and fresh waters, 'generally residing among or upon aquatic 
plants. They are extremely active, and dart about with great rapidity. 

CYCIOP'TEBTJS. Bee Lump-sucker and Sucking Fish. 


CYCLOBA'MA, a series of views, which, being wound round cylinders, are made to v 
pass in consecutive order before the spectator, so as to produce the effect of motion on 
his part, as the banks of a river are seen from a steamboat, or the country from a rail* ; 
way. 

CYCLO'SIS (Gr. circulation), the name employed to designate certain still very imper- 
fectly understood movements of the contents of cells in plants. As they have been 
observed in plants of the most different natural orders, it is not unreasonably presumed 
that they prevail throughout the whole vegetable kingdom, and characterize the active 
life of all vegetable cells. 

CYDNUS, a river of Cilicia, passing the city of Tarsus and emptying into the Med' 
iteminean. It was on this river that Cleopatra made her voyage to meet Antony. 

CYLO'NIA. See Quince. 

CYG'NET, a young swan. — C ygnet-royal, in heraldry, a swan gorged -with a ducal 
coronet, Laving a chain thereunto affixed, and reflexed over its back. 

CYG'NTJS. See Swan. 

CYGHff'dS (Lat, the swan), a constellation in the northern hemisphere, between Lyra 
and Cassiopeia. Several stars in this constellation have received the particular attention 
of astronomers. See Stars. 

CYLINDER (Gt. kylinda , to roll) is the name of a genus of geometrical solid figures, 
of which there may be endless species. The most common kind of C. is that which is 
generated by the. revolution of a rectangular parallelogram about one of its sides, which 
fine is called the axis of the cylinder. But in order to embrace all varieties of cylin- 
ders, we must generalize the mode of generation. A C., then, is a solid generated by a 
line which moves parallel to itself while one end traces upon a plane any curve what- 
ever. Vi lien the position of the generating line is at right angles to the plane, the C, is 
right; when not, it is oblitfue. If the curve traced is a circle, and the line perpendicular 
to the plane, the C. is a right circular G. y etc. In all cases, the content of the 0. is found 
by multiplying the number of square units in the base by the number of linear units in 
the altitude, which is the perpendicular distance between the two ends. The area of 
the convex surface is equal to a rectangular parallelogram whose base is the circumfer- 
ence of the end, and its height the length of the generating line. To this must be added 
the areas of? the two ends, to get the whole surface of the cylinder. 

GYLLE'NE, a mountain in n.w. Arcadia, the fabled birthplace of Mercury. Its 
modern name is Zyria. 

CY'MA (Lat.), in architecture, a molding consisting of a hollow and round conjoined. 
When hollow in the upper part, it is termed C, recta"; when hollow in the lower part, it 
was called C. re versa. 

CYMA'TIUH. See Entablature. 

CYMBALS are military instruments of percussion, which, when struck one against 
the other, produce a loud harsh sound of no fixed pitch. The best C. are those made in 
Turkey ami China. Attempts to discover and imitate the composition of the metal 
have all failed. The notes in music for this imtrument are all placed on the same line 
or space, in rhythmical succession. 0., although military instruments, are now much 
used in the orchestra by modern composers. 

CYMBEL, an organ stop of the mixture species, consisting of three ranks of pipes. 
Also a slop found in very old continental organs, consisting of a machine like a star 
placed high up on the front of the organ, on which were hung small hells, which 
sounded when the star was moved round on its center by a current of air from the 
organ. 

CYME, in botany, a common form of centrifugal (q.v.) inflorescence, m which the ! 
rack is or floral axri disappears by separating into irregular branches, and these are short 
and corymbose. It is of very general occurrence in the caryophydueav. ^ Examples may 
be seen also in the common elder, different species of viburmm, etc. The urUdlMdem 
of the htbinUv are small cymes m the axils of opposite leaves, assuming nearly the appear- 
ance of whorls. 

CYM BY, See Celtic Nations, 

CYNAN'CHE (Or. kudu, a dog, and anelw, I suffocate), a term applied to the severer 
forms of sore throat. See Throat, Affections of tee. 

‘ CYNAN'CHXJM, a genus of plants of the natural order amkpiadacrm, having a wheel- 
shaped corolla, and a lobed or cleft corona. (7. vionupetkieam — a herbaceous twining 
plant, with roundish, heart-shaped, stalked leaves, a native of the shores of the Mediter- 
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ranean— ; yields the drug called Montpellier scammony, a violent purgative, and not much 
used. 0. omlifolium is a native of Penang, and its sap yields caoutchouc of excellent 
quality. 

CYHA'BOCEPHALiE . See Composite. 

CY2TXCS, the name applied to a sect of Greek philosophers, who were distinguished 
mainly for their morose and snarling ethics. For a knowledge of their peculiar opinions, 
see articles Ahtistiien.es, Biogenes, Menippus, etc. 

CY'HIPS. See Gall-fly. 

CYNOOEPH'ALUS. See Baboon, ante. 

OYH'OBOS’, a genus of grasses, having digitate or racemose spikes, with spikelets on 
one side, glumes nearly equal, boat-shaped, and containing one floret, which has two 
awnless pate, the fruit coated with the hardened pa’te. • The most ■important species 
is 0. daety Ion, a grass very widely diffused, being the principal fodder-grass and best 
pasture-grass of India, where it is the principal covering of many thousands of square 
miles, and is known by the names of dhob, doorba , etc., and also common in the s. 
of Europe. In Britain, it is rare, being found only on the sandy shores of Cornwall. 
Its creeping roots, and those of its congener, 0. lineare , have medicinal virtues, and are 
sometimes used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 

CYBOMO'RnFK, a genus of plants -of the curious parasitic natural order rhwmXkem 
(q.v.). 0. cocdneum , a plant of a strange fungus-like appearance, is found in the isl- 

ands of Malta and Gozo, most abundantly on a particular rock in Gozo. ; It was long 
known as fungus melitenm, and enjoyed the highest reputation as a styptic, besides 
being used as an astringent in dysentery and other maladies. So high a value was set 
upon this plant, that the knights of Malta took it under their particular care as one of 
their choicest possessions; it was carefully gathered and deposited in a government 
office, from which the grand-master sent it to friendly sovereigns, and to the hospitals 
of the island. A keepei of the rock which produced the plant is still appointed, and 
his salary appears in the public accounts of Maltit. 

CYNOSCEPH'ALJE, a mountain range in Thessaly, ancient Greece, noted for two 
important conflicts. In the first the Thebans defcated the tyrant of Phene, 304 b.c. ; in 
the second the Homans defeated and captured Philip of Macedon, 11)(> n.a 

CYH'GSTTBE (Gr. hynosoum, the tail of the dog, Ursa Minor , the Little Bear) is the 
constellation of which the pole star is the principal star, Milton’s lines — 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes .— Allegro .-— 

have made the word popular; the metaphor is grounded on Ursa Minor being the con- 
stellation towards which the others look, as it were, and round which they wheel. 

CYNOSU'BTJS. Bee Dog’s-tail Grass. 1 

CYNTHIAN'A, a city, capital of Harrison co., Ey., on the Licking river and the 
Kentucky Central railroad, 06 m. s. of Cincinnati; the scene of some fighting during 
the rebellion; pop. 70,1771. It is in a fertile agricultural district, and is widely 
known for its famous race course. 

CYNUKIA, a district in the Peloponnesus, inhabited by a rude class of lonians. 
The city of Tkyrca (now called Astros) was one of their strongholds. 

CYPEBA'CEJE, or Carici'nehs, sometimes popularly called Sedges, a natural order of 
plants, akin to grasses, but having generally a triangular stem, which is without 
joints, or almost so, and often leafless. The leaves are sometimes sheathing, but 
their sheaths are always entire, not split, as in the grasses. The flowers, which 
are hermaphrodite in some, and unisexual in others, consist of a scale-like glume , 
under which lie the organs of fructification, the pistils alone being frequently 
inclosed in a separate urn-shaped covering; the place of the perianth is sometimes sup- 
plied by a few bristles. The stamens are 1 to 12 in number the anthers erect: the ovary 
is one-seeded, the style single, trifid or bifid; the fruit a small crnstaccous or bony nut, 
the embryo lenticular, and inclosed within the base of the albumen. Plants of this 
order, which contains fully 2,000 known species, occur in all zones; some of 11m genera, 
as earex (q.v.), abounding in the colder, some, as cyperus (q.v.), in the warmer parts qf the 
world. Many of them are plants of very humble growth, some, as bulrushes, papyrus, 
etc., comparatively large, but none rival in size the bamboos and other gigantic grasses! 
Most of them grow in marshy and moist places, but a few in sunny dry places. Their 
stems and leaves arc in general very deficient in succulence, and in most of them, also 
very rough, so that they are eaten by domesticated cattle only when in a very young 
state, and rather from necessity than from choice, and are regarded by farmers as mere 
weeds. See Carex, Cyperus, and Scirpus. Some of the uses of plants of this order 
are noticed in the articles Bulrush, Cotton-grass, and Papyrus. 

GYPE'KUS, a genus of plants of the natural order cyperacem , distinguished by her- 
maphrodite flowers and compound spikelets of numerous two-rowed glumes, including 
no bristles or scales. It contains a great number of species, chiefly tropical, and 
gradually decreasing in number towards the colder parts of the globe. Only two are 
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| found in England, and these are very rare. Many of the species have tubers or corns, 

j which in some are mucilaginous and nutritious; in others, contain also a bitter principle, 

j and possess medicinal qualities. Of the latter class is 0. longus , or sweet C., one of 

j the species which have been found in England, oommon in ditches and wet meadows 

\ in some parts of Europe, the rhizome of which has an odor of violets, and is astrin- 

| gent, tonic, and stomachic. It has been employed in medicine from very ancient times; 

j but is now more used in perfumery. Some of the Indian species are also used medici- 

\ nally and in perfumery in their native country, as well as species of kindred genera. Of 

j those with esculent tubers, the most important is G. esculent us, sometimes called rush- 

r j nut, a native of the s. of Europe and n. of Africa, which is cultivated to a considerable 

|j extent in Egypt, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the s. of France. The root of this plant 

throws out creeping branches, at the end of which form farinaceous tubers of the size 
| of a hazel-nut, which are called earth almonds (amande de terre) by the French. They 

have a sweetish taste, and are used like almonds for the dessert, and also for making 
I orgeat (q.v.). They are said to possess not only nutritive, but restorative and stimulant 

| properties. Of late, they have become a considerable article of commerce, upon account 

I of the bland fixed oil which they yield, and are chiefly exported from Spain and Portu- 

'] gal to Holland. They contain about 16 per cent of oil. The roots of this plant and its 

j allies are the only roots known to contain much oil. The tubers of 0. bulbosus or 

\ jemenkus are eaten in India, either roasted or boiled, or are dried in the sun and made 

| into bread; but their small size makes them troublesome of collection and preparation, 

J Those 1 of G. germinatm are also eaten. The tubers of some species of scirpus (q.v.) 

1 resemble in quality those of the esculent species of cyperus. The fiber of 0. iewUUs is so 

strong that it is employed in India for making mats. 
cimm'A. See Cowby. 

CY PEES, doctrine of, in English law. As the law forbids the giving of an estate 
tail to the son of an unborn son of a living person, after a life-estate given to such unborn 
' son, and would regard such estate tail as void, the courts, when such a gift is made in 

a will, apply the doctrine of 0. P., and* endeavor, as near as possible , ' to carry out-.- the, 
testator's wish, by giving to the unhorn son of the living person an estate tail, instead 
of for life, and so enabling his son to succeed if the entail be not barred. See Entail* 
So also, when a charity cannot reasonably be administered precisely as directed by the 
■ testator, the court will, by the doctrine of C.-P., administer it as near as possible to his 

I directions. 



CY'PBESS, Cupressiis , a genus of plants of the order conifem, thd* species of which are 
evergreen trees or shrubs, with small generally appressed and imbricated leaves, and 
with almost globular cones, the scales of which bear numerous hard seeds. The best 
known species is the Common 0. (G. sempernrens ), a native of the Levant, the n. of 
Africa, and the s. of Europe, and sometimes met with in England. It is a tree of no 
great height, with quadrangular twigs. The leaves are dark green, and the ti*ee has; there- 
fore, a somber aspect, and from very early times has been an emblem of mourning; the 
Greeks ami Homans put its twigs in the coffins of the dead, they used it to indicate the 
house of mourning, and planted it about burial-grounds, as is still the custom in the 
east. The wood of the 0. is yellow or reddish, and has a pleasaut smell. It is very 
hard, compact, and durable; the ancients reckoned it indestructible ; and the resin which 
it contains gives it the property of resisting for a long time the action of water. It 
is not liable to the attacks of insects, and was formerly much esteemed for the pur- 
poses of the cabinet-maker. Some believe that the 0. is the true cedar-wood of Scripture, 
and it has also been supposed that it is gopher wood. Specimens of this wood are in 
existence in museums, which are known to he several thousands of years old. The 
doors of St. Peter’s at Home, made of C., lasted from the lime of Constantine the great 
to that of pope Eugene IV., above 1100 years and were perfectly sound when at last 
removed, that brazen ones might be substituted. Medicinal virtues were formerly 
ascribed both to the wood and seeds of the 0., and the balsamic exhalations of the 
tree were reckoned very salutary in diseases of the chest. — Several other species of C. 
are natives of temperate and warm climates in different parts of the world. There 
are many species, the principal of which are the Portugal 0. or cedar of Gnu (G. LvsU 
tunica), a" native of Goa naturalized in Portugal; G. thurifera, a native of Mexico, which 
exudes a resin used in that country for incense; G. torulosa, a native of the Himalayas, 
and which has been grown successfully in Britain; G. funebris, lately introdticed into 
Britain from China; the white C., or white cedar of North America {G. th go ides). The 
deciduous G. or Virginian G. ( taxodium distich uni, or selutberita disticha) is now regarded 
as belonging to a different genus, and attaining a height of 120 ft., and found in the 
cypress - ■ amps of Delaware and elsewhere. 

CYP'BIAN, Tiiascius CjKCilius, an illustrious father of the African church, was b, 
in Carthage about the beginning of the Sd century. He belonged to a respectable family, 
and was a distinguished teacher of rhetoric before his conversion to Christianity, which 
took place about 246 a.t>. His benevolence secured for him a high degree of popularity, 
and his piety no less veneration, in consequence of which he was made bishop of his 
native city in less than three years. In 250, lie fled into the desert, to avoid the perse- 
cution of Decius. Here he remained a whole year, but not in idleness. The same pru- 
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deuce, energy, and activity that lie had always displayed, were now. shown in that 
extensive correspondence which lie curried on with his clergy on ecclesiastical matters. 
On liis return to Carthage in 251, he suppressed, but with moderation,. Ihe rising con- 
troversy regarding the lapsed (q.v.), or Christians who, during the time of trial, had apos- 
tatized. GVs views regarding the proper dignity of the bishop of Rome have frequently 
been mistaken: be, indeed, recognized the Homan bishop as the successor of Peter, and 
as the representative of the unity of the church; but he asserted that the pre-eminence 
of the Roman see was confined to the earliest times, and that, in later times, other 
bishops, or successors of the apostles, had dignities equal to that of the successors of 
Peter. lie therefore firmly opposed the supremacy asserted by the Roman bishop, 
Stephanus, in the question of baptism by heretics. In the persecution under ‘Valerian, 
257, C. was banished to Cumbis; but having returned to Carthage in the following year, 
lie was there beheaded. C. was both a learned and eloquent divine, but he was even 
more conspicuous for his dignified, moderate, and wise conduct. His knowledge of 
human nature enabled him to exercise a wide influence over the African church ; and 
his correspondence, from which the best idea of liis character is obtained, gives us an 
interesting picture of the times in which he lived. His writings — less crabbed, and 
rhetorical than those of liis teacher, Tertullian — contain; besides 81 Epixtoke, of official 
letters, several important treatises, among which may be mentioned the Ik^UmtaU 
Eedesm (kitlwlim, the De Lapsis, the De DmipUna et Ilabitu Virginum , the De Gratia 
]Ji /, and the De Idoloruin Vaaitate. The best editions of Cds complete works are that 
of Pell, bishop of Oxford (1682), and that of Baluze (Paris, 1726). There are many lives 
of Cyprian. One of the most recent is by Keinkens (1873). 

CYPBIET IBiS, a family of malacopterous fishes, having a small mouth, the jaws 
almost toothless, but the pharynx or, hinder part of the mouth furnished with teeth; the 
body generally covered with scales, the gill-rays few, and no adipose fin (like the second 
dorsal fin of the trout or salmon). The genera and species are numerous. All the Cl 
are fresh-water fishes. They are found in the lakes and rivers of almost all parts of the 
world. To this family belong the carp, dace, tench, bleak, bream, barbel, minnow, 
gold fish, roach, loach, etc. Many of the species are mueli esteemed for the table. The 
fecundity of the C. is great. 

CYPEINOBOH' TIBJS, a family of malacopterous fishes, allied to cypnnidm , with which 
they were formerly ranked, but differing from them in having the jaws more protractile 
and toothed. Some pf them are American, some Asiatic; some inhabit fresh, and some 
salt water. To this order belong some interesting and curious fishes, particularly the 
anableps (q.v.), remarkable for the conformation of its eyes. The species of the genus 
otestim are found in the lakes of the Andes, at a great elevation above the sea, and are 
bigly esteemed for the table. 

CYPinPE DIUM, the plant known as lady’s slipper and moccasin fio*wer. It is 
used to some extent as a sedative in nervous diseases. 



CY'PSIS, a genus of minute entomostracous crustaceans of the order branch iopoda 
(q.v.), having the body inclosed in a shell of two horny pieces, somewhat resembling 
that of a bivalve moilusk. The antennae and feet are beautifully feathered with long 
fringed bristles, by means of which these animals swim with much vivacity. They 
abound in every pool of stagnant water. Their horny shells are very abundant in a 
fossil state in the wealden rocks of England, in the* limestone of the carboniferous 
series, etc. 

CY’PEUS (anc. Gr. Kupros, mod. Gr. Kibris, Fr. Ghipre , Ital. Cipro), an island 
situated s. of Asia Minor, in that portion of the Mediterranean called the Levant. C, 
was anciently divided into many small kingdoms. It was originally possessed by the 
Phoenicians, from whom it passed to the Greeks, and subsequently to the Egyptians 
and Persians. After the victories of Alexander* it declared for Macedon. It next 
became a portion of the Gra?co-Egyptian kingdom of the Ptolemies, then of the Roman 
and Byzantine empires. The Arabs conquered it 648 a.d. ; in 1191, it was taken by 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, -who ceded it to the Templars. After several vicissitudes, it 
came into the possession of the Venetians, from whom it was finally conquered by the 
Turks in 1571. The “conditional convention'’ concluded between the English and 
Turkish governments in 1878 leaves C. a Turkish possession, but provides for its being 
occupied and administered by England. 

G. is nearly 150 m. long by 55 broad, has an area of 8,700 sq.m., and a pop. now 
little over 150,000. A range of mountains— the Stavro Vuno and Santa Croce (ancient 
Olympus ) — the sides of which are very bold and rugged, rims through the whole length 
of the island, attaining an elevation of more than 7*000 ft. above the sea. Three fifths 
of the island is mountainous. Of these one fifth has splendid forests of oak interspersed 
with walnut trees, and would furnish large supplies of sulphur, pit-coal, and metals of 
various kinds, under intelligent management; while two fifths is adapted for vine and 
olive culture, and the growth of fruit-trees generally. “The remaining two fifths is 
composed of magnificent plains, and extensive open country, which, though wanting in 
rivers and streams, are still very productive in cereals,” The soil is exceedingly fertile, 
yielding all kinds of grain. The chief products are wheat, barley, cotton, silk, madder 
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roots, oil, Vine, carobs, and salt. The wine of C. is still excellent. The chief 
drawbacks to production, besides mismanagement, are the want of water— most of the 
streams becoming dry in summer — and the "ravages of the locusts. The climate varies 
in various parts of the island; in the central plain, and about Larnaca, the summer heat 
is intense, especially from the middle of Sept, till the end of October. * Fevers, seldom 
fatal, are prevalent in the hot months; but on the- whole the climate seems to be healthy. 
.Drainage aud the planting of trees, hitherto recklessly extirpated, might greatly benefit 
the least healthy regions. Agriculture and manufactures- are alike in a backward state; 
the Greek Christians, who compose three fourths of the population, having grown 
indolent and spiritless, under Turkish domination. There are, however, many proofs 
of progress in Cyprus. Especially noteworthy is the fact, that in 1871, Nicosia was, by 
means "of a submarine cable to Latakia, on the Syrian coast, brought into telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the world. This line was extended to Larnaca. In 
1874, 1823 vessels entered, and 1318 cleared, the ports of C. The imports in 1874 
amounted to £147,092, and the exports to £878,225. The chief towns are Nicosia, the 
capital; Famagosta; Larnaca, the residence of the consuls; and Limassol. See gen. 
Cesiiola’s Cyprus (1877). 

CYPRUS (ante), one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean, in the extreme n.e. 
of that; sea, nearly equidistant from Asia Minor on the n. and Syria on the e. ; 46 m. 
from the former, and 60 m. from the latter; 145 m. long and 60 wide at the extreme 
points; 8,078 sq.m. ; pop. 185,000— said to have been 1,000, 000 when under the rule of 
Venice. By treaty between the British government and the Ottoman empire, June 4, 
1878, Asiatic Turkey was placed under British protection, with the stipulation that if 
Russia shall restore to Turkey the conquests made in Armenia during the latewar, ^Cyprus 
shall be evacuated by England and the convention be at an end. Sir Garnet W olseley 
was appointed governor, and was installed as administrator, July 23. The island' was 
formally taken possession of in the name of the queen by vice-admiral lord John 
Hay, July 12, 1878. The present high commissioner and commander-in-chief is maj.gen. 
Robert likhiulph. A great part of the island is occupied by mountain ranges in a general 
direction of w. to east/ One of the most lofty, and which fills the wholes, portion of the 
island, is generally called by modern geographers Mt. Olympus, but the ancients applied 
that name to only one particular peak. The highest summit so far as known is timt of 
Mt. T rood os, 6,51)0 feet. The s.' range terminates in the isolated peak of Oros Stavro, 
or hill of the Holy Cross, a conspicuous object from Larnaka, and evidently the one 
called Olympus by Strabo, although it is but 2,800 ft. high. The u. range is an 
unbroken’ ridge for 100 m., inferior in elevation to the other, its highest summits not 
exceeding 8,200 feet. Between these ranges is a broad plain extending across (he island 
from the" bay of Famagusta to that of Morph u on the w., about 60 m. long and from 10 
to 20 in. wide. This plain is called the Messaria, and is watered by two streams. It is 
for the most part open and uncultivated, presenting nothing blit- barren downs, but corn? 
is grown in some places, and the whole valley is doubtless susceptible of cultivation. 
The plain is bare of timber, and only the loftiest and central summits of Mt. Olympus 
retain their covering of pine woods. The climate varies in different localities; in the 
central plain and about Larnaka the heat is excessive, but is tempered by cool sea- 
breezes until about the middle of Sept , between which time and the end of 
Oct. is the hottest period. The winter is short and cold, but snow is seldom seen 
except upon high mountain peaks. Fevers are prevalent during the warm months. 

in ancient times this island supplied the Greek monarclis of Egypt; with timber for 
their fleets, ft was also celebrated for its mineral wealth, especially for copper, a metal 
which takes its name (cuprium) from the name of the island. 2s ? o copper mines are 
now worked. There was also considerable silver produced, and Pliny says the precious 
stones were found there. Salt, for which the island was noted in old times, is still pro- 
duced in large quantities in the neighborhood of Larnaka and Lirnasol, It is said that 
gold and coal have been recently found. The principal vegetable productions are cot- 
ton, wines, and fruits; some tobacco is grown. Cultivation Is easy, and the soil in many 
places is exceedingly productive, particularly at the foot of Mt. Olympus, and along the 
level land of the n. shore. The want of good harbors is greatly felt. The chief places 
of trade, Larnaka and Lirnasol, have only roadsteads; and Salamis, which was the 
chief port of antiquity, us well as Famagoata, which held that position under the 
Venetians, were only artificial harbors on an open sandy coast. The English have 
selected Famagosta as the most favorable place to construct a good harbor. The towns 
in Cyprus worthy of notice are, 1. Lefkosia, commonly called Nierosia, which since the 
time of the Lnsignan kings lias been the capital of the island; 2. Famagosta, on the c. 
coast near the ruins of Salamis, which was the chief port under the" Venetians, and 
famous for the defense against the Turks in 1571, now having only a few hundred 
inhabitants; 3. Larnaka, on the s.e. coast on the site of the ancient Citium, now the 
chief place of trade, with 5,000 or 6.000 inhabitants; 4. Lirnasol, on the s. coast, some 
distance w. of the site of Amathus, the chief point for the export of wines; 5. Baffo, or 
Papbo, on the site of the ancient Paphos, on the s.w, angle of the island, the seat of 
the Greek bishop: and, 6. Tzerini, or Tzerinia, the ancient Iverynca, which retains its 
old Venetian fortifications, but is an inconsiderable place. 
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The early history of this famous island is imperfectly known. It was certainly 
colonized at a remote period by the neighboring Plienicians, who established the wor- 
ship of Ashtaroth (called by the Greeks Astarte, and by them identified with their own 
■Aphrodite).^ for which worship— better known as that of Venus, to whom a temple was 
built— the island Was long celebrated. The Greeks settled there soon after the Fheni- 
cian colonization; and it is probable that the former soon obtained political supremacy, 
■while the latter held influence over the manners and customs, arts, and religious rites, 
which were wholly different from those in Crete, Rhodes, or other .Egean islands. 
The first known fact in the history of Cyprus, is its conquest by the Egyptian king 
Amasis in the 6th e. B.C. In 525 b.c., however, there was a revolt against Egyptian 
and an acceptance of Persian rule, the island thenceforth becoming a tributary province 
of the Persian empire. As a proof of the island’s great prosperity about this time, it is 
noted that Cyprus contributed not less than 150 ships to the Persian fleet under Xerxes. 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, succeeded in extending his authority over a great part of 
the island, 887 B.C., and became independent of Persia, but under his son the Persian 
rule was again enforced. After the battle of Issus, when Alexander advanced in Phe- 
nici'a, all the cities of Cyprus declared in his favor, and sent skips to assist him in the 
siege of Tyre. During this period, though the island was subject to Persia, the several 
cities enjoyed the privilege of local self-government. Their institutions, however, pre- 
sented one marked difference from those of other Greek cities. They were governed 
by kings, of whom there were not less than nine in the island. The cities which were 
the seats of those petty monarchies were: Salamis, Citium, Amat 1ms, Curium, Paphos, 
Marium, Soli, Kerynea, and Lapathus. Idalium and Golgos, names celebrated in the 
history of the worship of Venus, appear to have been merely sanctioned or holy places. 
After the death of Alexander, the possession of this island, so important for its seemingly 
inexhaustible forests (it is now quite bare of trees), became an object of contention 
among liis successors. After varying fortunes, it passed into the hands of Ptolemy of 
Egypt. But in 806 b.c. a great effort to recover it was made by Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, who reduced the whole island and laid siege to the city of Salamis, The 
effort of Ptolemy, who came with a great fleet to raisethe siege, gave rise to one of the 
most memorable naval battles of antiquity, in which the Egyptians 'were utterly defeated, 
and Salamis, with all the island, passed into the power of Demetrius. But Ptolemy 
recovered the island in 295 B.C., and thenceforth it continued to he one of the most 
valuable possessions of Egypt. More than once this island decided the sovereignty of 
the Mlo kingdom. Finally, the aggressive Romans fixed their eyes on Cyprus; the 
tribune Clodius proposed its seizure in violation of ail right or decency; and Cato was 
the reluctant instrument for consummating the outrage. About half a century before 
the beginning of the Christian era, there ensued a period of stagnation in which little 
is heard of the island. Cyprus is noticed in Acts iv., 86, where it is mentioned as the 
native place of Barnabas; and in Acts xi., 19-20, it appears prominently in connection 
with the earliest spreading of Christianity. When Paul was sent with Barnabas from 
Antioch on his first missionary journey, this island was the scene of their first labors. 
The most remarkable event in the history of Cyprus while it was under the Roman 
empire was a great revolt of Jews, who had established themselves there in large num- 
bers, in which revolt the Jews, 117 a.d., are said to have destroyed not less than 240,000 
of the other inhabitants, After the division of the Roman empire, Cyprus passed under 
the Byzantine emperors. In 646 the Arabs became masters and destroyed the city of 
Salamis. Two years later, the Greeks recovered sway; but in 802, it was again conquered 
by llaoun-el-Raschid, who was soon compelled to relinquish it to the Byzantine rulers. 
In 13.84, Isaac Comuenus made Cyprus an independent sovereignty. lii 1195, Richard 
of England ejected Comnenus and put Guy de Lusignan in possession as compensation 
for the loss of Jerusalem, of which Guy liad been appointed king. For three centuries, 
Cyprus had a succession of petty kings, who introduced the feudal system and other 
European institutions. After many attempts to secure control, the Venetian republic 
came into full possession of the island in 1487, and held the rule for about 80 years. In 
1570, Selim II., sultan of Turkey, invaded Cyprus with 60,000 men, quickly subdued 
the country districts, took the capital (Nicosia) after a siege, and murdered 20,000 
of its inhabitants. Famagosta held out for a year and then made a capitulation, which 
was of course immediately violated by the Moslem butchers, who slowly tortured to 
death the governor of the city. From that period, Cyprus has been a part of the Turk- 
ish empire. Two events only have disturbed the stagnation of that blighting rule; an 
insurrection in 1764, which was quickly suppressed, and a massacre of: the Greek popu- 
lation in 3828. Under the Koran and the Crescent an island that should be the most 
enterprising, prosperous, and productive in all the east, is one of the most impoverished 
and worthless. See Archeology. ' 

CYPSELTTS. See Swift. 

CYB, St., the name of several places in France, the most important of which is St. 
C., in the department of Seine-et-Oise, about 8 m. w. of Versailles. Pop. ’73, 1695. 
The village owes its origin to an educational institution for the daughters of nobles of 
fourth descent on the father’s side, founded here in 1686 by Louis XIV., on the sug- 
gestion of Madame de Maintenon. There were about 250 pupils, for whom Racing 
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■wrote his tragedies of Esther and Athalie. Madame de Main tenon died here, and was 
■buried, in the choir of 'the church. The institution was suppressed at the revolution. 
The buildings were at first converted into a military hospital, and in 180S into a mili- 
tary school by Napoleon for the education of some 300 officers, about 140 of whom leave 
annually. 

CTBSHAlOA, the name of the district whose capital was Gyrene (q.v.). At one 
period, it nominally stretched from Carthage to Egypt, and extended inland as far s. 
as the oasis of Fezzan; but a great portion of this territory was occupied by the subject 
Libyan tribes, and not by the Greek colonists, who were confined chiefly to the plateau 
of Baca, with the subjacent coast. This portion of C. was, and still is, one of the 
loveliest and most agreeable regions of the world. The climate is delicious, mountains 
on the s. sheltering* the land from the scorching blasts of the Sahara, and cool sea-winds 
fanning it on the north. From the central plateau, whose breadth is about SO m., the 
land slopes down in vcrdcnt terraces to the Mediterranean, These terraces are cut and. 
watered by mountain streams, forming luxuriant ravines. The productions of G. men- 
tioned by ancient writers are corn, oil, wine, honey, 'fruits of all kinds, cucumbers, 
truffles, cabbage; flowers yielding the richest perfumes; and a rare plant called silphkim 
(still abundant), from which was obtained the gum-resin, greatly esteemed for medicinal 
purposes. The country was also celebrated for its breed of horses, but was much 
exposed to the ravages of locusts. 

The chief cities of C. were Gyrene, Teucheira (afterwards called ArsinoC), Hesperides 
(afterwards called Berenice), Barca, and Apollonia. To each of these five cities (whence 
in the time of the Ptolemies G. was named Pentapolis and Pentapolltan Regia) a certain 
amount of territory was attached. This favored their individual independence; and the 
consequence was that the dynasty of Battus, who led the first Greek colony to Cryene 
(q.v.), exercised very little influence over G. in general. After passing into the hands of 
the Egyptians and Romans, C. became a portion of the Byzantine empire. In 610 
A. i)., It was conquered by the Persian Chosroes, and in 647 was overrun by the Arabs. 
Ancient C. nearly corresponds with modern Barca (q.v.) 

CYItEXA'ICS, a sect of philosophers founded by Aristippus of Cyrenaica, a pupil of 
Botanies, about 380 B.c, Their theory was that moderate and reasonable enjoyment 
was the great object as well as the bestfmethod of life. A century later Epicurus elab- 
orated tlie same idea. 

CYBEWATC SCHOOL. See AmsTirrus. 

CYBEN&, the capital of Cyrenaica (q.v.), was founded 631 b.c., by a colony of Spartans 
under .Battus, who dynasty lasted for nearly two centuries. During this period, it made 
rapid advances. On the death of Arcesilaus IV., the last of tlie Battida?, about 450 B.c., 
a republic was established, but the political condition of the city under the new gov- 
ernment was far from prosperous. Party contests raged, until at last it fell into the 
hands of the Romans. During its prosperity, G. carried on a great commerce with 
Greece and Egypt, and to a less extent with Carthage. Its extensive ruins still attest 
its former magnificence. G. was tlie birthplace of the philosophers Aristippus, 
Annieeris, and Carncndes, the poet Callimachus, the astronomer Eratosthenes, and the 
rhetorician Bynesius, who afterwards became bishop of Apollonia. 

CYRE'NTUS, Publius Sulpicius, a Roman proconsul (governor) of Syria at the 
time of the birth of Christ. He seems to have had two official terms — from 4 tol b.c., and 
from 0 to 11 a.d. 

CYRIL, a professor in the ancient law college of Berytus, and one of the founders of 
the (ecumenical school of jurists, opening the way for Justinian’s legislation. He is 
called the great Cyril in distinction from G., a jurist who lived after Justinian. 0. wrote 
a treatise on definitions, in which, according to a statement of his eontemporai'y Pafcfi- 
cius, the subject of contracts was treated with superior precision and great method. 

(SYBIL, Saint, bishop of Alexandria, was one of the most energetic but least 
amiable of the church fathers. The date of his birth is not known. He was educated 
by the fanatical monks of Nitria, with whom he lived for five years,, and who probably 



Alexandrian Jew’s, who were numerous and wealthy, were the first to feel the fierceness 
of his religious hate. Borne Christian blood having" been shed by them in a city tumult, 
C. put himself at the head of a rabble of zealots, attacked the Jewish quarter of Alex- 
andria, destroyed the houses, and banished the inhabitants. Orestes, the prefect of 
Egypt, having drawn up an accusation against C., was attacked in the streets by oOO 
monks, who had come up from the deserts of Nitria, at the call of their old companion, 
eager for the work of destruction. One of these monks having fallen in the skirmish, 
his corpse was carried in procession to the high church of Alexandria, where G. delivered 
a sanguinary discourse, gave the dead monk tlie name of Thawtumm , and pronounced 
him a martyr and a saint. But perhaps the most barbarous deed with which this perse- 
cutor of heretics and lienthens had to do, was the murder of the heathen maiden Hypatia 
(q.v.), the daughter of the mathematician Theon. Theodoret gravely accuses him of 
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instigating the Alexandrian populace to this horrid act. But the most important historic 
event in his career was his controversy with Nestorius (q. v.). - Ail the worst features 
of his disposition appeared in this broil Even the gentle Keander oversows with pious 
wrath, and pursues 0. through 60 pages of his Church History with the fiercest epithets. 
In the midst of unquietudesp which he himself had largely occasioned, he died 444 a,d. 
CPs numerous writings consist of commentaries, treatises, homilies, epistles, etc. The 
best edition was published by Aubert (7vols., Paris, 1638). See Meander’s Kiwhenge- 
sc/mhie , transl by Bohn, voLiv. pp. 1 33-196. 

* CY'RIL, Saint, bishop of Jerusalem, an eminent; church father, was b. at Jerusalem 
about 315 a. d. , and ordained a deacon in 334, a presbyter in 345, and on the death of 
Maximus in 351, was elected bishop of his native city. His metropolitan was the Allan 
bishop, Acacius of Caesarea, with whom lie was soon engaged in hot conflict concern ing 
originally the rights of his office, but ultimately their differences of doctrine. Acacius 
accused C., before a council hastily “ got up” at Caesarea in 358, of selling the treasures 
of his church in a time of famine to feed the poor! Strange to say, 0, was deposed for 
doing this praiseworthy action. He now appealed to a larger synod, which was held at 
Seleuceia. This synod restored him to his office; but once more, through the persever- 
ing hostility of Acacius, he was deposed by a council assembled at - Constantinople in 
360. On the death of the emperor Constantius, he was again restored to his episcopate 
in 363. Soon after, his old enemy Acacius died, but; C. was immediately involved in 
new difficulties. After considerable strife, C. was banished, by order of the emperor 
Yalens, in 367; nor did he return till the emperor’s death. in 378. He died in 38(1 

C.’s writings are extremely valuable, noton account of their vigor, profundity, or 
beauty, but on account of their theology. They consist of 38 treatises, 18 of which 
are addressed to catechumens, and 5 to the newly baptized. The former are for the 
most part doctrinal , and present to us in a more complete and systematic manner than 
the writings of any other father the creed of the church; the latter are ritual, and 
give ns a minute account of baptism, chrism, and the Lord’s supper. Their style is 
simple and unattractive. The best edition, of C.’s works is that published by Touttee, 
the Benedictine monk (Par. 1730). 

CYRIL, the apostle of the Slaves (in the 9th c.), sprang from a respectable family 
living in the half-Slavic, half-Greek town of rr hessalonica. On account of his knowl- 
edge, he obtained the surname of the philosopher. Having been consecrated a priest, 
he Vent forth, during the reign of the Byzantine emperor, Michael 111., to evangelize 
the Chasars, who dwelt by the Caspian sea, Ilis labors were very successful, the khan 
himself being among his converts. Boris, the heathen prince of Bulgaria, having 
about this time besought the patriarch of Constantinople to send him a preacher of 
the gospel, C., along with his brother Method, were selected. Their labors were not 
in vain. Boris was baptized in 880. Rastie, prince of Moravia, next invited them to 
his country. They accepted the invitation, and while there, assisted by a number of 
their own pupils, completed their translation of the Holy Scriptures, which is in use to 
the present day, as a sacred or church language, among all Greek-Catholic Christians 
(Russians, Bulgarians, and Serbs). From Moravia, Christianity, according to the Slavic 
ritual, spread into Bohemia, whose prince, Boriwoj, and his spouse, Ludmilla, were 
baptized by Cyril. C. died in 869. The Apologi Morales, ascribed toC., were published 
by Oortcr (Vienna, 1630). See Richter’s Cyril and Method (Olm lit z, 1835). 

CYRILL A, evergreen trees and shrubs, of which some varieties are found in the 
southern United States. Under cultivation, some of these varieties are exceedingly 
ornamental 

CYRILLIC ALPHABET, a method of writing invented about 863 a.d, by St. Cyril 
This, with certain modifications, is the alphabet now used in Russia. 

CYRUS, a river in Asia. See Kura, ante . 



CY'SITS, the founder of the Persian monarchy, commonly called C. the Elder, was, 
according to Herodotus, the son of Cambyses, a Persian noble, and of Mandane, daugh- 
ter of Astyages, the Mcdo-Pcrsian king. Ilis birth was a source of alarm to his grand- 
father Astyages, who had previously had a dream, the interpretation of which portended 
that the offspring of Mandane would one day be the ruin of the Median supremacy and 
the ruler of all Asia. He therefore contrived to get the infant into his own hands, and 
gave it to Harpagus, his chief servant, with orders to put it to death. Harpagus prom- 
ised to do so, but intrusted it privily to the care of a herdsman, who brought it. up along 
with his own children. . The young C. quickly distinguished himself among the country 
lads by his superior daring and dignity. On one occasion he was elected king in some 
boyish game by his companions, and ‘in the exercise of his regal authority,' caused a 
nobleman’s son to be severely scourged. The father complained to Astyages, who caused 
the culprit to be brought before him, and recognizing in his person and mien his own 

f randson, sent C. back to Persia — the magi having in some way satisfied him that his 
ream had already received its fulfillment. C. himself, however, did not think so, and 
as he grew up to mauhood, began to meditate ambitious schemes. All writers testify to 
his courage, amiability, and address. He was exactly the kind of man to gather round 
him brave, venturesome, loyal followers. The tyranny of Astyages had made him hate. 
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ful to his subjects, and by the help of the crafty Harpagns , 0. soon formed a party 
among the diodes favorable to his designs. Putting himself at the head of his Persian 
troops, Q. advanced into Media, and overthrew the forces of Astyages (559 b,c.). After 
; "consolidating his new dominions, which seems to have cost him many years’ labor, he 
proceeded in his career of conquest. The kingdom of Lydia first yielded (546 b.c.), and 
its king, the famous -Croesus, - fell into his hands. Ultimately, the wdiole of Asia Minor 
was subdued. But the crowning triumph of C. was his capture of the city of Babylon, 
the metropolis of Assyria (588 b.c.), whose king was Labynetus, the Belshazzar of Dan- 
iel, Through the instrumentality of C., the Jews were delivered from their captivity, 
and allowed to return, to Palestine. His vast ambition, however, proved liis ruin. He 
wished his power to overshadow all Asia, in harmony with the dream of his grand- 
father; and although his dominions already extended i'rom the Hellespont almost to the 
Indus, he resolved to subjugate the Scythian peoples, and began an unjust war With 
the Massagetse, a nation or tribe who dwelt to the n.e. of the Caspian, beyond the 
Araxes, whose queen was called Tomyris. At first C. was successful, but in a second 
engagement he was defeated and slain (529 b.c.). 

’Siicii is the account given by Herodotus, and although we are unable to affirm that 
it rests on absolutely historical ground, it is unquestionably to be preferred to any other. 
The work of Xenophon, entitled the Cyropmdeia, .is- not a .history;. it; is a' historical 
romance, and was .manifestly; intended by the author for such. Xenophon wished to 
picture a great and wise king, and finding the elements both of greatness and wisdom in 
C., lie took advantage of his historic personality, and engrafted upon it whatever, 
according to his own notion, would ennoble and dignify it. 

CY, BUS, the YoiTNOE.it, the second of the sons of Darius Noth us, or Oclrus, lived 
about ISO years after the great Cyrus. He conspired against his brother Artaxerxes 
M'nenum, who had succeeded to the throne (404 b.c.). The plot, -however, being dis- 
covered, he was at first sentenced to death, but afterwards pardoned, and even restored 
to his dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. Here lie employed himself in making arrange- 
ments for war against his brother, although he concealed his purposes to the very last. 
In the spring of 401 b.c., he left Sardis at the head of 100,000 Asiatics, and 18,000 
Greek mercenaries, under pretence of chastising the robbers of Pisidia. Artaxerxes 
being warned of C.’s perfidy, made preparations to oppose him, and the two armies 
encountered each other in the plains of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. C. was 
defeated and slain, although the Greeks fought with the greatest courage, and even 
routed that portion of Artaxerxes’ troops immediately opposed to them. The fortunes 
of the Greeks, on their retreat through the highlands of Armenia, in. severe winter- 
weather, are recorded by Xenophon in' his Anabam (q.v.). 

CYST (/.?/*//#, a bladder), a word sometimes used in the original, sense as applied . to 
hollow or; a:w with thin walls, as the urinary bladder and gall bladder; but commonly 
reserved for the designation of pathological structures or new formations within the 
body, having the bladder form. Cysts are commonly transparent, and often almost 
structureless in their tenuity; they are commonly, however, lined by an epithelium 
(q.v.), and have, membranous walls, with faint indications of fibrous structure. They 
are c:it her simple or compound, unilocular or niultilocuhir; they are sometimes small, 
numerous, and separate; in other cases, they grow It) an enormous size, and are very 
complex. Some cysts are distinctly parasitic, and of independent animal nature; such 
are hydatids (q.v.) 'and the cystic enfozoa (q.v.) generally. Others are probably formed 
out of the structures in which they arise, their true pathology being, however, obscure. 
Bucli are the cysts of the kidney, and still more distinctly, the immense complex cystic 
structures which form in the ovary. Bee Ovaries. 

OYSTICEB'CUS (Gr. bladder-tail), according to many naturalists, a genus of cystic 
worms (q.v.), characterized by a dilated cyst with a rimrle head, which has four suckers 
and a circlet of hooks. This genus lm*s, however, latterly been displaced from the 
system of nature by the discovery that the forms referred to it are only the young of 
tape-worms. This discovery has been confirmed by a multitude of observations and 
experiments with regard particularly to d ceMnhm\ found in human beings, and in 
many rodent and pachydermatous animals — as rabbits, pigs. etc. — the young of the 
common tape-worm; and O. temueoUd, found more rarelv in human beings, but often 
in the abdominal cavity of ruminant, quadrupeds, and of pigs, horses, and many other 
animals— the young of a tape-worm of the dog. C. eHtitfom often exists in great 
numbers in the llesh of pigs, causing the diseased appearance known as meady. Bee 
Cestoid Worms. If sometimes occurs in like manner infesting the human body, 
in muscles of most various parts; it has been found even in the heart, in the brain, and 
in the eye. That in such cases it sometimes causes death, is too certain, and its 
removal 'is not easy, except when it is so situated that it can be reached by the knife, 
nor is there any sure indication by which its presence m many, situations can be 
known; but it appears also that it may die and be absorbed without causing any very 
serious consequences to the person in whom it has dwelt. The cysts of this specie* 
are always of small size; those of O. tenuicollh , however, which generally occurs in the 
liver, or 'in other abdominal organs, sometimes become, in some of the lower animals, 
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as large as a child’s head. Injurious consequences are produced by them when either 
numerous or very large. — See Cobb old’s Entozoa. 

CYSTIC WORMS, an order of entozoa, or intestinal worms, according to the system of 
Zeder and Rudolphi, for some time generally received by naturalists, characterized by 
the body ending in a transparent cyst or bladder tilled with pellucid fluid, this body 
having sometimes only one head, as in cystieercus , sometimes many, as in cmmrm . It 
has, however, been found that certain species, as cystieercus cellulom and cam-urns cere* 
PmMs, are the young of cestoid worms, and it is therefore concluded as highly prob- 
able, that all the 0. W. are of the same nature, more particularly as all present the 
appearance of immaturity, in the want of visible organs of reproduction. Until a 
comparatively recent date, the animal nature of C. W. was not recognized, nor is u 
long since their relation to tape-worms and other cestoid worms has been fully ascer- 
tained. Bee Cestoid Wobms, Cysticebcus, Echinococcus, Staggers, and TAPE- 
WORM. 

CYS'TITT, or Cys'tic Oxide, forms a rare variety of calculus (q.v.). It contains 
C«II«NO.tB 2 , lias a crystalline texture, a brownish-yellow color, and is semi-transparent 
It is not soluble in water, alcohol, or ether, but dissolves in the strong acids. 

CYSTI TIS. Inflammation of the urinary bladder (q.v.). 

CYTHE'RA. See Cebigo, ante. 

CYT'ISXJS, a genus of plants of the natural order legnminom, suborder papitionaeea , 
of which some of the species, having long twiggy branches, are popularly called broom 
(q.v.), others are called laburnum (q.v.), whilst others still are generally known by the 
name cytisus. The characters of the genus are stated in the article Broom. " The 
species are numerous — small trees or shrubs, with leaves of three leaflets, and yellow, 
white, or purple flowers, natives chiefly of the wanner temperate parts of the old world. 
Many of them are very beautiful, and some are among the esteemed ornaments of our 
shrubberies, others of our green-houses. 

CY'TOBLAST, Bee Cells. 

CYSTCUS, a peninsula of Anatolia, Asia Minor, projecting into the sea of Marmora. 
It lies to the s.e. of the island of Marmora, and about 70 in. s.w, of Constantinople. It 
was at one time an island, but the gradual formation of an isthmus connected it with 
the mainland. Its length from s. to n. is about nine miles, and its breadth from e. to 
w. 18 miles. In early times, C. was a Milesian colony, and the city of GY, upon whose 
site vineyards, and orchards now flourish, is described by Strabo as* cme of the first cities 
in Asia, alike for extent and splendor. 

CZACKI, Tadeusz, an eminent Polish author, was born in 1765, at Poryck, in Tol- 
hynia. At the. age of 20, he obtained an office in the supreme justiciary court at War- 
saw, and was also made director of the crown archives— a situation* which enabled 
him to gratify liis taste for Polish history. Some essays on Polish finance induced 
the diet to select him, in 1788, as a member of the coinmission of inquiry into the 
state of the revenue. His efforts to animate the industry and extend the commerce 
of his native country were most praiseworthy, A valuable result of. his travels through 
Poland for this purpose is a map of its nvei -system. He also interested himself greatly 
in the navigation of the Dniester. At the second partition of Poland, he lost his prop- 
erty, but it was afterwards restored. The chief labor of his life, however, was in 
connection with the education of his countrymen. His endeavors to instruct the peo- 
ple in the old Polish provinces of Russia, where education had been almost wholly 
neglected, met the approval of the emperor Alexander. The most important of C.’s 
educational institutions was the gymnasium at Krzemieniec. In 1807, he was appointed 
the deputy of prince Czartoryski, who had the care of public instruction in the Polish 
government of w. Russia. C. died at Dubno, 8th Feb., 1818. His writings prove the 
compreliensi re character of his attainments. His most valuable work is upon Lithu- 
anian law ( O Litewskich i Pohkich Prawach , 2 vols., War. 1800). 

CZAR, more properly Zar, is a title of the Russian emperor. The word is derived 
from the old Slavonic language, and signifies much the same as Ger. Kaiser, Lat. Omar, 
to which it probably owes its origin; although some etymologists identify it with the 
termination of the names of the* old Assyrian kings — such as Phalassar, Nabonassar, 
and Kabopolassar. After the 12th c., we find the Russian annalists giving the title of 
O. to the gfanri duke Wladimir, Monomach (died 1125), and to several of his successors 
In general, however, the rulers of the various Russian provinces were called grand 
dukes till the IGtli century. Thus, we have the grand dukes of Wladimir, Iview, Mos- 
cow, etc. The grand duke Wassilij Iwanowitch first assumed, in the year 1505, the 
title of Samodersliez, which signifies autocrat. The son of Wassilij, Iwan'lL, Wassilije- 
witch the cruel, caused himself to be solemnly crowned C., 16th Jam. 1547. From this 
time, the Russian monarchs called themselves czars of Moscow; and after the conquest 
of Little Russia and Smolensk, czars of all the Russias. . The word now became prac 
tically the equivalent of emperor; yet Peter L, in 1724, thought fit to assume this latter 
title m addition; and as the Russian language had no term corresponding to it besides 
C., the Latin word Impemtor was introduced, while the empress was termed Irnperc* 
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b'im. At first, several European powers refused to sanction the assumption of imperial 
dignity by the Russian 0., but ultimately consented to do so, The wife of the 0. was 
named czariza (czarina); the sons, czare witch ; the daughters, czarewna; but after the 
death of Alexei — Peter I.’s son — these titles were abolished, and the imperial princes 
called grand dukes, and the imperial princesses grand duchesses. In 1799, the emperor 
Paul I. introduced the title of cesarewitch (not czare witch) for his second son, the 
grand duke Constantine. The heir-apparent and his wife are still called cesarevitch 
and cesarevna. Among the Russian people themselves, the emperor is more frequently 
called gossudar (hospodar, i.e., lord) than czar. 

CZARTORYS'KI, the name of a Polish family of ancient lineage. Michel Pry- 
dob vk, 1695-177o, was chancellor of Lithuania in 1752. His brother, August Alex- 
ander, was the palatine of Red Russia, and accumulated great wealth. His son, Adam 
Kazimierz, was president of the diet which elected Poniatowski king. His wife was 
distinguished for beauty and poetic geuius. Another member of the family, Adam 
JerzY, 1770-1861, was prominent in the futile attempts at revolution in Poland. 

CZARTORYS'KI, Adam George, son of prince Adam Casimir C , of an ancient 
Polish house, sometimes (but wrongly) said to be sprung from the Jagellons (q.v.), was 
b, at Warsaw, 14th Jam, 1770. Having completed an excellent education at Edinburgh 
and London, he returned to his native country, and took part against Russia in the war 
occurring on the second partition of Poland. * On the defeat of the Poles, C, was taken 
to St. Petersburg as a hostage, and here he exhibited so much ability and prudence as 
to gain the friendship of the grand duke Alexander, to whom he was attached, and the 
confidence of the emperor Paul, who made him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alex- 
ander ascended the throne, he appointed 0. assistant to the minister of foreign affairs; 
and be took an active part in official life until after the peace of Tilsit. As curator of 
the university of Wilna, to which lie was nominated in 1803 by Russia, he exerted all 
Ills influence to keep alive a spirit of nationality; and when some of the students were 
arrested on a charge of sedition, and sent to Siberia, 0. resigned his office. His suc- 
cessor reported to the emperor, that the amalgamation of Russia and Lithuania had been 
delayed a century by C.’s occupancy of the curatorship. Russian favors could not 
deaden or even dull (J.’s pure patriotism. Into the revolution of 1830 he threw himself 
with all Ids heart. He was elected president of a provisional government, and in this 
capacity summoned a national diet, which met, and in Jam, 1831, declared the Polish 
throne Vacant, and elected 0. head of the national government. He immediately devoted 
half of his large estates to the public service, and adopted energetic measures to meet 
the power of Russia, but in vain; the Poles were crushed, and C. — specially excluded 
from the general amnesty, and his -estates in Poland confiscated— escaped to Paris, 
where he afterwards resided, the liberal, friend of his poor expatriated countrymen, and 
the center of their hope of a revived nationality. In 1848, he liberated all liis serfs in 
Galicia, and during tin 1 Crimean war he ineffectually endeavored to induce the allies to 
identity the cause of Poland with that of Turkey. He died July, 1861. 

CZAS'LAU, a t, of Bohemia, 45 m. e.s.e. of Prague. Its deanery-eliurch, in which 
the celebrated blind Hussite lender, gen. Ziska, was buried, is surmounted by the 
highest steeple in Bohemia. 0. is also noted as the scene of an important victory gained 
over the Austrians by Frederick the great, 17th May, 1742. Pop. ’69, 5,998. Here 
there are copper works, manufactures of chicory and beet-root sugar, and a distillery. 

CZECHS, the most westerly branch of the great Slavic family of nations. About 
451-95 a. D., the 0. migrated from their lands in Carpathia, on the Upper Vistula, and 
came into the country now known as Bohemia. According to tradition, their chieftain 
was named Czech, fefeorgsberg, near Raudnitz, on the Elbe, is said to have been the 
first place chosen by the C. for their encampment. Other Slavic tribes migrated into 
Bohemia; but in the course of time the 0. gained such an ascendency that, in the 9th 
e., the name C. was commonly applied to the whole Slavic population of Bohemia 
(q.v.). Here, in Moravia, and in other parts of Austria, the G\ now number in all above 
6 , 000 , 000 . ■ 

CZE GLEB, a market t. of Hungary, 40 m. s.e. of Pestli. It has some handsome 
buildings and large breweries. The inhabitants (1869), 22,216 in number, are employed 
principally in agricultural pursuits, the district around yielding much grain and red 
wine. 

CZEHST0CHAU, or Czenstochowa, a monastery of the order of St. Paul the Hermit, 
in the Polish government of Kalisch. It is the most frequented place of pilgrimage in 
the whole country, and is celebrated throughout all the Slavic nations. It occupies a 
commanding position on the Warfhe, not far from the Silesian frontier, and possesses 
the famous dark-colored picture of the mother of Christ, which has given occasion to 
the worship of the Black Virgin by all the Polish Catholics, This picture is probably 
of Byzantine origin. According to the legion in connection with it, it was painted by 
Luke himself; passed into the hands of "the princess Helena; subsequently found its 
way through a Russian prince, Laon, toBelz in Galicia: and finally, through Wady si aw, 
duke of Oppeln, vsrho built the monastery of 0., was brought thither to assist him 
against the Tartars. In more recent times, 0. is noted as being the only place in 
U. K. IV,— 36 
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Poland which offered .resistance to the army of Charles Gustavos, king of Sweden, on 
■which occasion (1655 A.b.) the inmates, comprising 70 monks and 150 soldiers, withstood 
a siege of 38 days carried on by a Swedish force of 10,000 men. At a later period, how- 
ever, C. lost its importance as a military position. At the foot of the eminence on 
which the monastery stands, lie two little towns, Old and New C., which carry off a 
considerable trade-in holy pictures and amulets. 

CZEBKA'SY, a t. of Russia, in the government of Kiev, on the Dneiper; pop. 
13,311. 

CZER'MAK, Johann Nepom.uk, b. 1828; a Bohemian physiologist, the introducer 
of laryngoscopy and rhinoscopy into medical practice. 

CZER'KOWITZ, capital of Bukowina, in Austria, situated on a hill near the right 
bank of the Pruth, about 140 m. s.e. of Lemberg. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop; 
and in 1875 a university was founded here. The manufactures are fast developing. 
Pop. '69, 83,884. 

CZER'NT, Georg; properly, Karadjordje, i.e., Black George; the leader of the 
Servians in their struggles for independence ; was b. in 1770, in the neighborhood of 
Belgrade. He showed, When young, his hatred of the. oppressors of his country by 
murdering a Moslem, Af ter spending some time in Austria, lie returned to Ids paternal 
estate. In Aug., 1801, a band of janizaries broke into his dwelling, and plundered it. 
0. fledy vowing vengeance. He soon collected a band of malconten ts, and •• commenced: 
a sort of guerrilla war. Gradually bis numbers increased, and in 1804 lie captured, the 
fortress of Sehabaz, ■.■'..■Subsequently,- he invested Belgrade, and in the beginning of 1806 
routed the Turks at the rivers Drina and Morawa. Assisted secretly by Russia, he cap- 
tured Belgrade in Dec., 1806. After the treaty of Slobosje (8th July, 1808), he was 
elected governor by the people, and recognized as prince of Servia by the sultan. The 
French invasion of Russia in 1812 compelled the latter country to let Servia shift for 
itself. Hostilities recommenced; the Turks were successful, and C. had to dee to 
Russia. He afterwards went to Austria, where he lived for some time. Meanwhile, 
the freedom of Servia had been secured through the leadership of Miloseh Obrenowiez; 
and in July, 1817, C. returned, intending, as some suppose, to rally his partisans round 
him for the furtherance of his ambitious schemes, when he was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of prince Miloseh. 

CZERNY, Karl, 1791-1857; a German composer who wrote a vast number of 
pieces. Liszt was^one of his pupils. His Practical School of OomjmUlon- is well 
known. 


Tv THE fourth letter in the Grreco -Roman alphabets, was called in the Semitic lan- 
JL/a guages daleth (hence Gr. delta, i.e., “door;” and in all probability its original 
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; hieroglyphic or .picture form was a door). The Greek J, in fact, yet preserves 
a recognizable resemblance to the door or opening of a tent, the kind of door most 
familiar to a nomadic people. D, belongs to the order of letters called dental* (see Let- 
ters, Alphabet), t, d, th (in thin), th (in thine), and in the corresponding words of sis- 
ter-languages is often exchanged with those of the same order or organ; thus; Ger. du, 
Eng. thou; Ger. tod, Eng. death; Lat. due-, Eng. tug; Lat. duo, Eng. tiro, A more 
remarkable interchange is that between dtind l, and d and r. See L and R. I) seems 
to have been drawn into some words (to which it does not radically belong) by a kind of 
affinity for n, as Lat. cards, Gr. hjon, Eng. hound; Lat. gemr-. Eng. gender. 1)1 followed 
by a vowel is sometimes transformed into J; as in Janus for Dianas; Journal from diur- 
nal Di followed by a vow T el in Latin, has, in Italian, become z; and from MSS. and 
other evidence, we know that this sibilant sound of di prevailed, in the popular pronun- 
ciation at least, while Latin was yet a living tongue. Thus, diabalus is found written 
eabolus, and Ammones , Amadioncs. — D, the Roman numeral for 500, arose out of the 
character Iq. See Numerals. 

D, in music, is the second note in the natural scale, and is a whole tone above 0, to 
which it stands in mathematical proportion as 9:8, that is, when C vibrates eight times, 
D vibrates nine times. The. whole tone from C to I) is called the greater whole tone, 
being a comma larger than the next whole tone from I) to E. 

BAB, Platessa limanda, a fish of the same genus with the plaice and flounder, and 
very much resembling them, hut easily distinguished from either of them by its more 
uniform and lighter-brown color, the roughness of its scaly surface, and its more curved 
lateral line, which rises into a high arch over the pectoral tin. It is common on all sandy 
parts of the British coasts, inhabits deeper water than the flounder, and does not, like 
it, enter the mouths of streams. It is known on the coasts of the firth of Forth as the 
salt-water fluke. It is preferred to the flounder for the table, It seldom exceeds 12 in. 
in length. A rather larger species of the same genus, less plentiful on the British coasts, 
is the Lemon D. or Smooth D. (P, microcephala ). Its body is smooth, its color a pretty 
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mixture of various shades of reddish-brown and yellow; its head and mouth are very 
small. 


DABCHXCX. See Grebe. 


DABOLL, Nathan, 1750-1818; a teacher in Connecticut, author of a famous school 
arithmetic. His son C. L. invented tlie fog-horn or fog-trumpet. 

I)A CA'PO (Ital. from the beginning), a term in music, frequently placed at the end 
of a part or movement, indicating that the performer must return to the beginning 
of the movement, or to some other part of it usually marked with the sign -iS : , and 
finish where the word fine is placed. Scarlatti was the first who introduced llie use of 
the da capo in his opera of Theodora. The words are generally abbreviated, thus, D. C., 
sometimes I). (J. al fine. 

DAC CA, the district of which the below- mentioned city is the capital, extends in n. 
lat. from 23° 12' to 24° 17', and in e. long, from 90° 11' to 90° 58', containing 2.897 sq.m., 
and numbering (1872) 1,852,993 inhabitants. Forming part of the great delta of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, it is traversed by streams in every direction, being so low and 
level as to be generally flooded during the rainy season. It is, on this account, admi- 
rably adapted to the cultivation of rice. From the character of the country, roads — 
happily rendered less necessary by the net-work of rivers — are very difficult of construc- 
tion. "in addition to the city of its own name, the district has two principal towns, 
Narainganj and Islampoor. Though the climate, as a whole, is moist, yet it by no 
means presents uniformity in this respect, the annual rain-fall varying in different years 
from 46 to 93 inches. Among commercial crops, cotton — the raw material of the far- 
famed muslins — once occupied a prominent place. It is now comparatively neglected, 
being too short m the staple for the coarse fabrics which alone continue to be made in 
the district. Recent attempts. to introduce a better variety from the United States have 
failed. It was m 1765 — the epoch of the cession of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa on the 
part of the Great Mogul— that D. became subject to England; but down to 1845, the 
heirs of the native ruler succeeded each other as stipendiaries of the East India Com- 
pany. 

DAC CA, a city of Bengal proper, stands about 190 m. to the n.e. of Calcutta, in lat. 
23*43' n., and long. 90 '25' east. It is situated on the Burha Gunga, a considerable 
auxiliary of the Dulassoree, which is itself at once a mingled offset of the Brahmaputra 
sad the Ganges, and an affluent of -the lower course of the former, stream. The city 
thus enjoys singular facilities in the way of inland navigation. Down to the close of 
the 18th c., D. was widely celebrated for the delicate texture of its muslins, which, in 
the phraseology of the east; were characterized as “ flowing water” and tk evening dew 
and, in connection with this manufacture, the French and the Dutch as well as the 
English, had extensive establishments in the place. Since 1801, however, these Euro- 
pean agencies have disappeared; while the annual value of the elegant fabric, under the 
influence of British competition, has gradually fallen from £250,000 to nothing at alb 
The present aspect of the city is in keeping with this utter decay of its staple trade. In 
many quarters are ruins overgrown with jungle, the haunts of tigers and serpents; and 
this remark is applicable to numerous splendid edifices, such as the residences of its 
native princes and the factories of its foreign sojourners. Still D., within a space of 4 
m. in length by in breadth, contains, by the census of 1872, 69,212 inhabitants. It 
seems, of late' years to have partially f-ecoVemi from the effects of its commercial 
decline, and produces lac, dye, soap, cheese, and gold and silver ornaments, Some- 
times as manv as 800 elephants are for sale in the depots here. There are 1 80 mosques 
and 119 pagodas and places of worship belonging to Romanists, Armenians, Greeks, and 
English, as also a college and several schools. D. is connected with Calcutta by the 
Eastern Bengal railway. The maximum temperature in 1871 was 89 : and the minimum 
was 54.6 \ The rainfall in 1871 was 82 inches. 

BA€E, Dark, or Dart, (leuemm miff arid), a fresh-water fish of the family cypmndm 
(q.v.), and of the same genus with the roach, ide, chub, bleak, minnow, etc. It chiefly 
inhabits the deep and clear water of quiet streams. It is found in Italy, France, Germany, 
etc. , and in some of the rivers of England, but is very local. It is in lorm not unlike 
the roach, but rather more elongated; the mouth is rather large, the scales smaller. 
The upper parts are dusky blue, becoming paler on the sides, yand passing into white 
on the belly, the cheek, and gill-covers silvery white. The I). is gregarious, and swims 
in shoals. Its flesh is preferred to that of ‘the roach, but is not highly esteemed. 
The D. is perhaps the liveliest and most active of the eyprirMv , and affords the angler 
fair sport both with fly and bait. It is fished for with a light float and a fine gut- 
line, The float is set so that the bait may almost touch the bottom. At the least 
symptom of a bite, the angler must strike quickly. The best baits are the red-worm, 
the tail of a lob-worm, gentles, greaves, and flies or grubs of any kind, The best 
places to fish with bait are moderately sharp streams, of from 2 to 4 or 5 ft, deep. 
Dace at times take the fly very freely, and show capital sport. Small red and black 
palmers will be found the'most useful flies for the purpose, and their killing properties 
will be greatly increased if the hook is tipped with a tough gentle, as I). are very 
apt to follow the fly without taking it, when the gentle overcomes their scruples; t 
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small piece of the white, tough, inner rind of bacon answers equally well; and even 
a small piece of wash-leather may be used. Shallows scours, and by the edge of weed- 
beds, are the best spots for the fly. D. may be taken also by “ dapping” with the 
natural fly, and those so taken are usually the finest fish. D. seldom exceed a pound 
in weight, though in some rivers they have been taken up to lb. In the Thames, 
a fish of half a pound is considered unusual. They spawn In the end of April, or 
early in May, and soon recover their condition again. 

DACE'LO, a genus of the kingfishers, natives of Australia. One specimen is known 
as the laughing jackass, so called because of its harsh discordant note. 

DA' CIA, the land of the Daci or Get®. Its geographical limits were very indefinite 
until its conquest by the Romans. After that period, it comprised the various coun- 
tries now known as eastern Hungary, Transylvania, Buko wina, Moldavia west of the 
Truth, Wallachia, and the Banat of Temesvar. The Get m came originally from Thrace, 
and Were divided into various tribes. Their course northward can only be imperfectly 
traced, but we know that, shortly before the time of Alexander the great (335 b.c.), 
they had migrated across the Danube. It is not known when or for what reason the 
Get® changed their name to Daci. They seem to have been the most valiant of the 
Thracian barbarians. Curio, the first Roman general who ever penetrated as far n. as 
the Danube, did not venture to assail them. Julius Csesar, however, is said to have 
intended their subjugation. In 10 b.c., Augustus sent an army up the valley of the 
Maros. From this time, there was almost continual fighting between the Romans and 
the Daci, on the "whole, to the advantage of the latter, who actually compelled their 
civilized enemies, in the reign of Domitian. to pay tribute. In 101 a.d., the emperor 
Trajan, crossed the Tlieiss, and marched into Transylvania, where he fought a great 
battle near Thorda. The peasant calls the battle-field to the present day Prat de Trajan 
(Pratum Trajani, field of Trajan). The Daci, who were commanded by their famous 
chief Decebalus, were defeated. A second expedition of the emperor’s (104 a.d.) 
resulted in the destruction of their capital, the death of Decebalus, and the Joss of 
their freedom. Roman colonists were sent into the country, a bridge was built over 
the Danube— the ruins of which are still extant — and three great roads were con- 
structed. In 370-75 a.d. , the Romans abandoned the country to the Goths, and the 
colonists were transferred to Moesia. After a series of vicissitudes, D. fell into the pos- 
session of the Magyars in the 9th century. 

DACIEK, Andbe, a French author, b. of Protestant parents at Castres, in upper Lan- 
guedoc, 6th April, 1651, studied at Saumur; and in 1673, came to Paris, where he was 
employed to bring out an edition of the Latin writer Festus, for the use of the dauphin, 
which lie did in 1681. In 1688, lie married Anna Lefevre, also a Protestant, and two 
years later, both entered the Roman Catholic church. I). subsequently became royal 
librarian, member of the academie des inscriptions, and perpetual secretary of the 
“ academic.” He died 18th Sept., 1733. D.’s principal works, besides His Festus, are. 
(Emres d' Horace en Latin et en Franpais (Par. 1681-89), an edition of Valerius Flaceus, 
and numerous translations into French of Greek authors, such ns Plutarch and Epicte- 
tus, all of which are of very middling quality, while the expositions and criticisms are 
extremely shallow. 

Anne Dacie/r, wife of the preceding, was b. at Saumur in 1651, and after the death 
of her learned father, who had developed her talent, came to Paris, where she acquired 
such a reputation by her edition of Callimaehfis (1674), that the duke of Montausier 
commissioned her to edit several of the ancient authors for the use of the dauphin. 
Similarity of tastes and employment led to a marriage between her and Andre Dacier. 
Her domestic duties did not, however, weaken her literary art lor. Besides editing vari- 
ous of the classics, she translated the comedies of Terence; the Amphitryon, Fpidicus , 
and lindens of Plautus, accompanied by an able dissertation on the origin, progress, and 
mutations of dramatic poetry; Anacreon, Sappho, and the Pint us and Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes. Her admiration of Homer was unbounded, and, in spite of her sex, involved 
her in two learned controversies. Madame D. is generally acknowledged to have pos- 
sessed a more acute and vigorous mind than her husband. She died 17th Aug., 1730. 

DACOITS, the name given to a class of men in northern India, who live by robbery 
and plunder. They were formerly employed in war by the native sovereigns. It i» 
stated that one tribe alone, -between 1818 and 1884, killed 173 persons' and obtained 
plunder valued at $575,000. Much has been done to bre^k up the roaming bands, but 
they are not yet extinct in Bengal and Burmah. 

DACOITS, or Daco'tah Indians, in the United States. See Sioux and Indians* 

DA COSTA, Isaak, 1798-1860; a Dutch poet and theologian of Portuguese- Jewish 
descent, who claimed kindred with the celebrated Uriel (V Acosta. His principal poeti 
cal works are well known in Holland, and besides these he was the author of many the 
ological works chiefly in connection with criticism of the gospels, 

BAOSYD IirM, a genus of trees of the natural order tamcem , having male and female 
flowers on separate trees/ The species are lofty tree*, chiefly natives of Australia and 
Hew Zealand. D. Franklinii is called Hcton Pine, alike ugh rather a yew than a pine. 
Its timber is harder than any Baltic pine, and is excellent for spars for naval purposes. 
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J). temfolium , the kakaterra tree of New Zealand, attains a height of 200 ft, and is also 
very valuable for its timber. A beverage resembling spruce-beer is made from its branches. 

BAC'TYL (Gr. dactylos, the linger), the name of a measure or“foot” in Greek and 
Latin versification, consisting of a long and two short syllables, as in the word omnibus^ 
It was so called from its resemblance to the finger, which consists of three joints — one 
long and two short. The same name is sometimes applied to a trisyllabic measure in 
English verse, consisting of one accented syllable and two unaccented syllables, as in 
destiny. See Verse. Dactylic verses consist of dactyle and equivalent feet. See Hexa- 
meter. 

, BAC'TYLIS. See Cock’s-foot Grass. 


BACTYLOL'OGY, the art of communicating thoughts by the fingers. See Deaf and 
Dumb. 

BACTYLOP'TEKTJS. See Flying Gurnard. 

DADE, a co. in s.e. Florida bordering on the Atlantic ocean and Mexican gulf; 
4,400 sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 194—4 colored. It is the wild swampy region of the Everglades. 
There is one good harbor near, cape Florida. Co. seat, Biseayne. 

DADE, a co. in n.w. Georgia on the Tennessee and Alabama border, intersected by 
the Alabama, ami Chattanooga railroad; 160 sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 4,703—1085 colored. It is 
I a rough region, having iron, coal, and other minerals. Co. seat, Trenton. 

DADE, a co. in s.w. Missouri, on the Sac river; 498 sq.m. ; pop. *80, 12,557 — 247 col- 
ored. Agriculture is the main business. Co, seat, Greenfield, 

DA DO (Ital. a die), in classical architecture, the term applied to the cubic block 
which forms the body of a pedestal. It is also applied to the plane face and tlie series 
of moldings which, in the interiors of buildings, form, as it were, a continuous pedes- 
tal. The interior D. is formed of wood, and, running round the bottom of the walls of 
a room, serves to protect the plaster or paper from injury. It is generally about three 
ft. in height, and surmounted by a narrow cornice. 

DA'BTFB, a t. of Beloochistan, is 5 m. to the e. of the Bolan pass. Though it is in 
the 30th degree of n. hit., it is said to be one of the hottest places in the world. . It con- 
tains about 3,000 inhabitants. It is worthy of notice chiefly as the spot where in Nov., 
1840, the British troops routed a Kelat force. . The neighborhood yields grains of various 
kinds, pulse, cotton, sugar, madder, and fruits. 

BJEBA'LTFS, according to the Greek myths, was sprung from the old Athenian race of 
kings, the Erechtheidse, and was a contemporary of Theseus and Minos. He was famous 
for his ability as an artist and mechanician. Among the numberless works which lie is 
said to have executed, may be mentioned the Cretan labyrinth, the Colymbethra, or 
reservoir, near Megaris in Sicily, the temples of Apollo at Capua and Cumae,: -that of 
Artemis Briiomartis in Crete, and an altar sculptured with lions on the Libyan coast. 
His mechanical genius is clearly celebrated in the poetic fiction of his flying safely over 
the iEgean by means of wings which he had himself made. D. got the credit among 
the Greeks of having invented carpentry, and most of its tools, such as the saw, the axe, 
the plumb-line, the gimlet, as also glue. The history of D. is obviously a myth, wherein, 
as recent criticism has conclusively shown, is embodied that epoch in which the first 
rude forms of art were thrown aside, and a higher skill and intelligence displayed. 

BAEHDELS, Hermann Wilhelm, a Dutch gen., was b. in 1702 at Ilattem, in Gael- 
dres, took part in the revolutionary disturbances that broke out in Holland in 1787, 
and was in consequence compelled to seek refuge in France. In the campaign of 1793, 
he rendered important service to Dumourier, and was elevated to the rank of a gen, of 
brigade. In 1799, he commanded one of the two divisions of the republican army, which, 
with a third corps under the orders of gen. Brune, compelled the Anglo-Russian forces 
to surrender. Circumstances induced him to leave the service in 1803, but in 1806 lie 
was reinstated in his former rank by the king of Holland. He now conquered East 
Friesland, and was made governor-general of Munster, commander-in-chief of the Dutch 
cavalry, marshal of Holland, and governor-general of the Dutch East Indian posses- 
sions. This last office he held from 1808 to 1811, and discharged its duties with great 
prudence. He also published a work upon his administration in Java, which was an. 
important contribution to our knowledge of that island. On the overthrow of In apoleon, 
his services were secured by the new king of Holland, Wilhelm L, who intrusted him 
with the organization of government in those colonies on the coast of Africa which had 
been restored to the Dutch. In this capacity he labored with energy and success until 
bis death in June, 1818. ’ ■ VNd -. y ;; ; J'- : V ■ : J -/A: J . 

BAET', a t. of the island of Luzon, Philippines, situated on a river of the same name, 
which falls into the bay of Ban Miguel on the eastern side of tlie island. Some of the 
houses are built of stone and some of nipa palm. Pop. 7,702. 

BAFFOBXL (corrupted from Lat. asphodelus ), . the English name of those species of 
narcissus (q.v.) which have a large bell-shaped corona. The common D. ( N. pseudo-nar- 
cissus) is a native of England and of most parts of Europe, growing in woods and 
hedges. It is naturalized in many places in Scotland, but seems scarcely indigenous. 
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All the other species are more southerly, chiefly abounding in the countries near the 
Mediterranean. Some of them, as JV. minor , have become naturalized in some places m 
England, having been long known as ornaments of gardens, in which doubled! owered 
varieties are also cultivated. They are favorites, not so much for their 'beauty, which 
is not of the most delicate kind, as on account of their large yellow flowers, which are 
produced early in spring. The bulbs are purgative and emetic. The mode of cultiva- 
tion is the same as for other species of narcissus. 

BAG-, a thick clumsy pistol, used in the loth and 10th centuries. In the Spanish 
Tragedy , published in 1603, one of the characters shoots the dag. 

DAGGER, a weapon resembling a sword, hut considerably smaller, being used for 
stabbing at close quarters. Daggers are generally two-edged, and very sharp towards 
the point. Originally, it had no guard for the hand, and was 'worn at the girdle in a 
sheath. It is no w regarded as a general military weapon in European countries. 

DAGGETT, David, ll.d., 1764-1851; b. Mass.; graduate of Yale, 1783. ( He was a 
jurist of eminence, held a number of local offices, and -was chosen United States sena- 
tor, In 1882, he was chief-justice of the supreme court of Connecticut. 

DAGGETT, N a put alt, 1727-80; b. Mass.; graduate of Yale, and professor of 
divinity in the college. He was president pro tem. for a year. When the British 
attacked New Haven in 1779, lie was so badly treated by them that he never recovered. 
He published an account of the famous “Dark Day in New England.” 

DAGGETT, Oliver Ellsworth, d.d., son of David; b. Conn., 1810; a graduate of 
Yale; Congregational pastor for 28 years in Canandaigua, N. Y. ; then for three years 
professor of divinity in Yale college; afterwards pastor nf the Second church, New 
London, Conn. He was one of the compilers of the Connecticut Hymn Book, and has 
written many articles in the JYcio Englander . 

DAGHESTAN' (Tartar, Tagh Man, signifying mountainous country), a jyrovmee of 
Asiatic Russia (called also Derbend), between the Caucasus and the w.* coast of the Gas* 
plan sea. Area about 10,000 sq. miles. Pop. ’72, 448,299. The surface is generally 
mountainous, being traversed by offsets from the Caucasus, but there are, however, 
valleys and level tracts of great fertility. The inhabitants are chiefly Lesghians (fanat- 
ical Mohammedans). Until 1812, the country belonged to Persia. Since its annexation 
by Russia, the Lcsgliians have fought desperately for independence (see Shamyl and 
Caucasus). The chief town is Derbend (q.v.).— See Daghestan, by A. Cunynghame, 
187.2. 


DA'GO, an island in the Baltic sea, forming a part of the Russian government of 
Esthonia, situated near the entrance of the gulf of Finland. The narrow- channel called 
Sele-sund separates it from the island of Oesel on the south. Its length is estimated at 
about 34 m., and its breadth at 15 miles. The soil, a mixture of sand and chalk for 
the most part, is not fertile, the coasts are rocky, and shoals make navigation danger- 
ous. The population, Esthonians mostly, number about 10,000, arid are chiefly 
employed in fishing and cattle-rearing. 

DAGOBA, or Dahgopa (according to Wilson, from delta, the body, and gopa, what 
possesses, because it contains the hair, teeth, etc., of Buddha; according to others, 
from dlmtu, a relic, and gabba, a shrine), are monumental structures containing relies 
of Buddha. Dagoba seems to be the common Singhalese term for such monuments; 
but the more general name is stupa (q.v.) or tope. 



DAG'OBERT I., one of the early Frankish kings, d. 688 a.d. He was a son of 
Clotaire II., and after the death of his father he reigned over the whole of the Frankish 
dominions. His court was remarkable for magnificence, rivaling that of Constanti- 
nople. But he was noted for debauchery. 

BA'GON (Heb . dag, a fish), the national idol of the Philistines, is frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture; in profane history, the name by which it is known is Dereeto. It 
is always represented on ancient medals as half-fish, lmlf-w'oman, but the Hebrew writer 
or writers speak of it as a masculine being. Some scholars have attempted to show 
that the word D. comes from the Phoenician dcigm, wheat; and that it is not the name 
of a fish -god, but of a god of agriculture. It is possible, however, to combine both 
notions, by supposing that D. was a deified mortal who had come in a ship to the coast, 
and taught the people agriculture and other useful arts. Ancient history abounds with 
such mythological personages, one of whom was called by the Babylonians Odakon, and 
is regarded by the learned Selden as identical writh the fishy idol of the Philistines. 

DAGUERRE, Louis Jacques Maude, 1789-1851; a French painter, in early life 
a revenue officer. He was especially successful as a scene painter for the opera, and 
afterwards in panoramic views on a large scale. He also opened a diorama in Regent’s 
park, London. He lost heavily by a conflagration, hut speedily re-established his fame 
on a secure basis by the invention of the daguerreotype, in which he was aided by 
Nicephore Niepce. Daguerre became an officer of the legion of honor. The progress 
of his invention— forming permanent pictures on prepared surfaces by the chemical 
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action of light— was for a long time slow and tedious; but improvements came, until 
now the photograph maybe taken in an instant, and even a horse under full run is 
portrayed as if not in motion. 

BAOTERRE'GTYPE PROCESS, the name given to the original , photographic process, 
as introduced by its inventor, M. Daguerre, in 1839. Notwithstanding that it has now 
become so unpopular, on account of the very circumstance which gives such perfection 
to the result— -viz., the polish of the plate — it is a process which yields to none in point 
of microscopic perfection of detail and perfect gradation of shade. The pictures it 
yields are positive or direct, as given in the camera, though they also appear as negative 
when viewed at certain angles, and are the result of the successive action of the vapors 
of iodine, bromine, and mercury upon a highly polished surface of chemically pure sil- 
ver. The manipulations involved in conducting the process are— 1. Cleaning and pol- 
ishing the plate; 2. Rendering the plate sensitive; 3. Exposing it in the camera; 4. 
Developing the latent image; 5. Fixing the picture. 

A copper plate of moderate thickness is coated with silver by the electrotype or other 
suitable method, and then polished to the utmost possible extent, so as to obtain, though 
by mechanical means, a chemically pure surface; it is then exposed first to the vapor 
of iodine, and then to the vapor of bromine for a length of time, ascertained in practice 
by watching the beautiful succession of prismatic colors which begin to appear with the 
first contact of the vapor. The length of exposure in the camera which follows is deter- 
mined by the amount of light at the time of operating, and the relation between the 
diameter and focal length of the lens employed. The development of the latent image, 
which is the next operation, is effected by exposing the plate in a suitable box to the 
vapor of mercury, which attaches itself to the various parts of the picture in proportion 
to the more or less intense action of the light. Those portions of iodide and bromide 
of silver unacted on by light, are next removed by immersing the plate in a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda; and the picture is subsequently fixed and intensified by pouring 
over its surface a solution of hyposulphite of gold, and applying heat; by which means 
it is coated with a thin film of metallic gold, and thereby rendered so permanent that it 
cannot be rubbed out by ordinary means, but requires a chemical solvent for its removal. 
It may be mentioned, m conclusion, that though M. Daguerre published, in 1839, the 
first practicable process for taking pictures by the agency of light, his experiments would 
seem to have been suggested by the researches of M. Niepce, who, in 1820, obtained 
impressions on silver plates rendered sensitive by exposure to the vapors of sulphur and 
phosphorus. 

D’AGUESSEAU, Henri Francois, 1668-1751; chancellor of France. When little 
more than 21 years of age lie was appointed one of the three ad vocates-general , and the 
eloquence and learning which lie displayed in his first speech gained for him great repu- 
tation, Iii 1700, lie was made procurator- general, and in 1717, advanced to chancellor. 
A year afterwards lie was deprived of his office because of his firm opposition to the 
wild schemes of John Daw, When more than 80 years of age, he retired from the duties 
of chancellor, still holding its rank. 

DAHL, Johann Christian Clausen, a Norwegian landscape painter, b. at Bergen, 
24th Feb., 1788, was at first intended for the church, but afterwards devoted himself to 
art. He studied painting for six years under the direction of prof. J. G. Moller, His 
first attempts were in gmre and miniature. They did not exhibit much genius; but 
public attention was at length excited by a work which he exhibited in Dresden, in 1819, 
entitled “Cascade among Rocks in Norway.” Next year, he went to Italy, where Thor- 
waldsen and the Prussian consul-general, Bartholdy, commissioned him to execute sev- 
eral works. In 1821, he was appointed professor of painting at Dresden, where lie sub- 
sequently resided. D. was fond of reproducing on his canvas the picturesque scenes 
of his native country, which he often revisited. Among his more famous works are a 
“ View of Naples,” “Winter in Zeeland,” “View of Bergen,” ‘ i Scene from the Envi- 
rons of Christiania,” and a “ Winter Scene on the banks of the Elbe,” the last two of 
which attracted great attention at the Paris exhibition of 1855. D., who was a member 
of several academies, died at Dresden, 14th Oct., 1857. 

DAHLGREN, John Adolf, 1809-70; b. Philadelphia; a distinguished officer in the 
XT. S, navy, a midshipman in 1826. He served in Brazil and in the Mediterranean 
squadron, and on the coast survey, being commissioned as a lieut. hi 1837. Somewhat 
later he was engaged in the ordnance department, where he procured the adoption of 
the Dahlgreu gun. He was the inventor of a rifled cannon, and introduced bronze 
howitzers. In 1$55, he was made commander, and when the war of the rebellion began, 
he was in command of the Washington navy yard. In July, 1862, he was appointed 
capfc., and chief of the bureau of ordnance. The next year, he rose to rear-admiral, and 
had command of the s. Atlantic and subsequently of the s. Pacific squadron. In 
1869, he again took command of the Washington navy yard. 

DAHLGREN, Ulktc, 1842-64; son of John Adolf; an early volunteer in the union 
cause when the war of secession broke out. He performed brave and distinguished 
services, and was killed in an effort to rescue the union soldiers confined in Libby 
prison. ' WW-'-Lv G - 
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DAHLGKEN GrTJIT, named after a naval officer in the service of the United States 
government, is the result of a careful series of experiments on the construction of large 
ordnance. One peculiarity .consists in having relatively less metal in front of the trun- 
nions, and more behind, than had hitherto been customary. Dalilgren guns, made to 
fire shells or hollow shot, have been introduced to a considerable extent in the U. S. 
navy. 

BAH'LIA, a genus of large perennial herbaceous plants of the natural order com, posit ® , 
sub-order eorymbifem , natives of Mexico. All the varieties in cultivation in our flower- 
gardens, of which not fewer than 2,000 have been carefully enumerated, are derived 
from two species, D. variabitts and D. coc&mea , and chiefly from the former. Few plants 
manifest so strong an inclination to sport and produce new varieties as the IX, and 
florists have also obtained many by the artificial fecundation of one with the pollen of 
another. Dahlias were first brought to Madrid by Spanish botanists in 1780, and were 
soon introduced into England, but did not become well-known in English flower-gardens 
till about 80 years after. The name was given in honor of Dahl, a Swedish botanist; 
but because another genus of plants had received the same name, an attempt was made 
to change it to Georgina , which is sometimes used on the continent, but I). universally 
prevails both popularly and among botanists in Britain. Among the most essential 
characteristics of a fine D., according to the estimation of florists, "are a fullness of the 
flower, a perfect regularity in the shape of the florets, and the absence of an eye or disk; 
and florets of the disk, as in other ‘ ‘ double” corymbifene, having assumed the appear- 
ance of florets of the ray. Dahlias have tuberous roots, which contain a considerable 
quantity of inuUn (q.v.), and are in use as an article of food in Mexico. It was at one 
time attempted to introduce them into cultivation in Europe for the food either of man 
or of cattle; but the taste is nauseous to European palates, and even cattle do not readily 
eat them. Dahlias are often cut down in the northern parts of Britain by early frosts, 
in the very midst of their flowering; and their tubers require to be taken up for the 
winter, and stored in a dry place out of the reach of frost till spring. They are propa- 
gated ly seed, by cuttings, and by tubers. The finer varieties are sometimes graf ted on 
more ordinary stocks. 

BAHIMAHN, Friedrich Christoph, professor of history and political science in the 
university of Bonn, was born, May 17, 1785, at Wismar. Ills earlier studies in Copen- 
hagen and Halle were devoted to archaeology and philology; but his attention was 
subsequently directed to the study of politics and the history of the middle ages. The 
results of his diligence appeared in his Vita Amgarii, his Researches in German History 
(2 vols., Altona, 1822-23), his edition of the JDithmanh Gimmick (Kiel, 1827), and other 
works. In 1829, D. was appointed professor of political science in Gottingen, where he 
published (1880) his valuable work on the Sources of German History . Banished in 1837, 
by king Ernest of Hanover, on account of bis protest against the abolition of the Hano- 
verian constitution, he went to Leipsie and Jena, where lie wrote his historical master- 
piece, the History of I)enMa/fJc($vol$,, Hamburg, 1840-43). In 1842, he became professor 
of history at Bonn, and took a prominent part in the political affairs of Germany after 
the movement in 1848, heading the constitutional liberals, who 'were unfortunately too 
reasonable to be successful. At the close of the struggle, he returned to his academic 
duties, to which he devoted himself till his death, 5th Dec., 1860. 

DAHLOHE'GA, a t. and co. seat of Lumpkin co., Ga., 60 m. n.n.e. of Atlanta, in the 
midst of a gold-mining region, remarkable chiefly for the mint established there, 1835, 
and abandoned in 1871. Fop, ’70, 471 — 104 colored. Dahlonega, Indian Tanlrut-neca , 
is an anglicized Cherokee name meaning dollar-yellow, in reference to the gold coinage. 

DAHOMEY, an independent state of Guinea, Western Africa, extending alone the 
coast from fort Badagry on the e., to the river Volta, which separates it from Ashimtee 
on the west. Its limits have not been precisely defined, but it is usually monied as 
extending hack to the Kong mountains. It will thus lie between hat. 6° to*8° 50 u , and 
long. 0° 80' to 3° e. ; its breadth being about 200, and its length 180 miles. D. is for the 
most part a vast plain, rising with gentle ascent from the sea towards the Kong moun- 
tains, with offsets of which it is traversed in its most northerly parts. Although it has 
no river of any importance save the Volta on its western boundary, it is well" watered 
by springs and streams; and the soil, a rich, red-colored clay, almost quite free of 
stones, is extremely fertile. Magnificent trees clothe the hills in the n,, and maize, 
beans, and peas grow in splendid luxuriance on the plains, as well as yams, potatoes, 
melons, dimes, oranges, pine-apples, and other tropical fruits; cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and indigo are also raised. The scenery is described as exceedingly varied and beuuti- 
ful. Lions, tigers, elephants, hyenas, and enormous snakes of the toa kind abound. 
The Dahomans, who came into possession of this tract of country about the beginning of 
the 18th c., are for the most part tall, well formed, and intelligent, and, for an African 
race, singularly honest, and far advanced in agriculture. With the exception of a few 
Mohammedans, whose religious belief is in no way interfered with, they are all pagans, 
and practice fetish-worship. The king is the most absolute of despots. Wholesale 
murder is one of the chief features in religious and state ceremonies; but, according to 
capt. Burton, who visited D. in 1864, the number of the victims has been greatly 
exaggerated. Still, as many as 500 human victims are sometimes sacrificed at one 
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“grand custom;” the present king immolated that number at the death of his father. 
Ot the regular army of 15,000, about 2,500 are Amazons (devoted to celibacy), who are 
the most effective soldiers, but exceedingly ferocious. The revenue, until recent years, 
depended greatly upon the sail of slaves; but the vigilance of the cruisers employed to 
prevent the traffic has reduced this source of income materially. Hence the monster 
slave-hunts which periodically took place are now comparatively rare. In 1876, the 
coast of D. was placed under a strict blockade by Great Britain, on account of an 
outrage on a British subject, for which the king of D. refused satisfaction. Pop. 
180,000.— Abomey, or Agbome, the capital, is situated about lat. 7 ° 30 ' n., long. 1° 40' 
east. It is stated to he 4 in. in circumference, is surrounded by a ditch and clay 
walls, pierced by six gates, in each of which are two openings— one for the exclusive 
passage of the king, the other for his subjects. The houses are mostly of one story, 
built of clay* and thatched. There are no regular streets, each house standing within 
its own inclosure of clay wall. There are three palaces belonging to the king here, 
which differ little from the other houses, save in their, greater size. Farms are culti- 
vated within the city. Pop. about 20,000. The port of D. is Whydah.— See Forbes’s 
Dahomey and the Dahomans ; Burton’s Mission to Delete, King of Dahomey; Skertchly’s 
Dahomey as It is (1874). 


DAH'BA, a district of Algeria, once inhabited by the Ouled-Riahs, a Kabvle tribe. 
It has acquired a melancholy celebrity as the scene of a frightful massacre perpetrated 
by the French in the mouth of June, 1845. The district contains immense caverns. In 
these the Ouled-Riahs, hotly pursued by the French under col. (afterwards marshal) 
Pelissier, took refuge. They were ordered to surrender their arms and horses, and 
were promised, in return, life and liberty. On their refusal, fascines were made up, 
kindled, and placed at the entrance of the caves. Thrice col. Pelissier sent a flag of 
truce, exhorting the imprisoned Kabyles to accept his terms, but in vain— the ' last 
messenger being received with a discharge of musketry. The tire was therefore again 
kindled in all its intensity, and gradually the cries of agony from the interior of the 
caverns ceased, until nothing broke the dead silence but the occasional crackling of the 
green wood of which the fascines consisted. When the caverns were examined, about 
600 dead bodies -were found scattered here and there; hut it was calculated that in all 
(including those who afterwards died and those who could not be got at), about 800 had 
been suffocated by smoke, or gored to death by the maddened cattle whom they had 
brought with them into their fatal asylum. The news created a great sensation in Paris. 
Marshal Boult, then minister of war, formally condemned the deed; hut marshal 
Bugeaud, the governor of Algeria, affirmed that Pelissier had only acted under positive 
orders. 


DAILLE, or DALLiEUS, Jean, 1594-1670; a learned Protestant divine, tutor to 
the grandsons of Plessis Mornay, and the author of a number of controversial works. 
He w T as president of the last national synod held in France in 1659. 




DAIMIE'L, a t. in Spain, in the province of Ciudad Real, twenty m. e.n.e. of the 
city of that name. It is in general tolerably well built; it has several squares, and its 
principal streets, though unpaved, are wide and comparatively clean. Its chief build- 
ings are the churches of San Pedro and Santa Maria— the former a Doric, and the latter 
a Gothic structure— a town-hall, and a hospital. D. is environed by fine public walks 
and gardens, and has manufactures of woolens, linen, blonde lace, etc. Pop. 13,000. 

DAI'MIO, the official title of the feudal lords of Japan, having almost independent 
rule in their special provinces or districts; but modern changes have largely restricted 
their privileges and authority in the direction of the consolidation of the empire. 

BAIB-EL-KA'MAB, or Deir el-kamr, a t. in Syria, and the capital of the Druses, 
about 13 m. s.s.e. of Beyrout. It is situated on the edge of a deep and picturesque glen 
of Mt. Lebanon, the banks of which and the slopes above are richly clad with mul- 
berries, olives, and vines, which are cultivated in terraces by an exceedingly industrious 
population. On the opposite side of the glen stand the ruins of the palace Bteddin, 
formerly the residence of emir Beshir, who, for more than half a century, from 1788 to 
1840, ruled over the Lebanon with a strong but impartial hand. Pop. of Dair-el-Kamar 
about 8,000. 

DAISY, all that concerns milk and its management on a farm; or the place or house 
where the milk is kept, cheese made, etc. (The old word dey, the milkmaid who pre- 
sided over the deyry or dairy, is probably allied to dug, a teat, and to Lat. due-, to draw, 
or milk; in Polish* dole is to milk; and in Sw. deja is a dairymaid.) Throughout the 
best cultivated districts, both of England and Scotland, the growing of corn and green 
crops, and the rearing and feeding of stock, were at one time to a considerable extent 
carried on in conjunction with the dairy. This mixed system of husbandry, though it 
may have reduced the farmer’s risks, has gradually decreased. In many districts of the 
country, however, such as some parts of Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, the midland coun- 
ties of England, and in Cork and neighboring Irish counties, great attention is still 
given to milk-cows, and dairy produce pays the bulk of the rent. 

The selection of cattle of a sort profitable for the dairy, is a point of the first im- 
portance. Certain breeds have long been famed for their milking properties; at the 
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head of these is generally placed the Ayrshires. In proportion to their small size, and 
the limited amount of food which they consume, they yield a large quantity of rich, 
good milk, and have been long and justly prized by the dairymen of Glasgow and other 
Scottish towns, as well as latterly by those in several districts of England, and Highland 
portions of Scotland. With all their superb milking properties, however, they are com- 
paratively worthless as feeders or beef-producers unless crossed with the Short-horn. 
Some Ayrshire cows have been known to give from 18 to 20 quarts of milk daily, and 
yield 14 lbs. of butter per week. The cows of the Channel islands also stand in high re- 
pute. The elegant, deer-like Alderneys are kept, more especially in England, by those 
who prize rich milk, and many landed proprietors and farmers have one or two amongst 
their herds to impart a higher color and richer flavor to the milk and butter. Alderneys 
frequently give 16 quarts of “'milk daily, and 8 or 9 lbs. of butter per week, while in- 
stances occur of their yielding as much as 12 or 14 lbs. The small Brittany breed, 
scarcely larger than goats, have also been brought to this country, and are profitable for 
gentlemen’s families, and where only one or two cows are kept. These breeds are, how- 
ever, in little favor with those who, besides dairying, look also to the breeding of profit- 
able grazing-stock, Some families of the Short-horns unite, with size, substance, and 
aptitude for fattening, excellent milking properties. Short- horns, or animals with a 
large infusion of Short-horn blood, constitute the bulk of tiie handsome and high-priced 
cows seen in metropolitan markets, and long preferred to all others by the London 
dairymen. Throughout the n. of England, such cows were in favor, and were^ used 
by the late Mr. Horsfall, whose excellent papers on dairy management, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, should be read by all, interested in 
this subject. With his liberal dietary, fifteen to twenty cows daily average, for seven or 
eight months, ten or eleven quarts of milk each, producing a pound of butter. The 
original Short-horns, in the hands of the Brothers Colling, Mr. Bates, the Earl Ducie, 
and other earlier breeders, were excellent milkers; and even at the present day certain 
families are to be found still retaining their ancient character. Of late, however, many 
breeders of our more fashionable and prize-taking Short-horns have devoted their un- 
divided attention to early maturity, flesh, and quality, neglecting altogether the milking 
properties. This, in some respects, is to be regretted. Prize stock of this and some 
other breeds give no more milk nowadays than fosters their calves, and some of them, 
indeed, make a poor job of that. Many of the animals are thus never milked by the 
hand. Here fords are not particularly famed for dairy purposes. The blood-red, plump 
Devons are more remarkable for the richness and butter-producing character of their 
milk than the quantity of it. The ancient Long-horns, once common in the midland 
counties of England, and prized for their milk, have mostly given place to more handy, 
symmetrical breeds. The old black Fife, or Scotch horned cows, included some famous 
milkers in their day, but scarcely any of them are to be met with now. The polled 
Angus, the Galloway, and the West Highland cows have a fair quantity of milk of re- 
markably line quality, that of the West Highland breed in particular. The small Shet- 
land breed produces an astounding* quantity of splendid milk, and so do the Kerry aud 
some other Irish cows. 

Good milking animals of every breed possess certain qualities in common, which 
guide the farmer in profitably recruiting his dairy-stock. They have neat, tapering, 
well-placed heads; large, prominent, bright eyes; small and rather narrow necks; light 
fore-quarters; oblique rather than upright shoulders; large an 3 shapely udder, well 
under the belly; largely developed milk- veins; a pliant mellow skin, well covered with 
soft silky hair; thin tail, with a good brush at the end of it; small and fine below the 
knee. Of great importance, also, is the fact of the animals being descended of parents 

f assessing good milking qualities, for certainly no property is more distinctly hereditary. 

'he milk of small and young cows is usually richer than that of larger or older animals. 
From four to eight is the most profitable age for the dairy-cow; after that, the milk is 
poorer; the animals eat more food, especially during winter; and, moreover, become 
less profitable when dried for feeding. The stock is usually recruited by heifers bred 
on the farm,. which are generally preferred to those bought in. Of course in the larger, 
dairies about Glasgow, the w. of Scotland, in the midland and southern counties of 
England, and in America, the cows cannot be all, or nearly all, bred and reared. Many 
must therefore be bought in, though they seldom turn out quite so well as the others. 
Hcifere should not he put to the bull before they are two years old, and the milking 
properties of .the animals will not he fully developed until* they have had a second or 
third calf. Red and roan are the favorite colors. 

In no department of the farm are carelessness and irregularity more injurious and 
ruinous than in the dairy portion. To produce large quantities of good milk, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the cow be supplied with flie materials which conduce to a great flow. 
These briefly consist of albuminous materials and phosphates for forming the caseine, 
and oily matters for producing the butter. In the ordinary or ancient dietary of cows, 
these materials, especially during winter, are seldom present in sufficient amount to 
produce, without waste, a copious flow of good milk. Cows fed on meadow hay, when 
producing from 12 to 16 quarts of milk daily, require something more than even 20 lbs, 
of turnips or mangold to sustain them. A still greater falling-off in flesh and fat— a con- 
stant robbing, in fact, of the materials of the body to supply the secretion of milk— is 


observed in tbc case of some milk cows kept on the Scotch system on straw and a full 
allowance of turnips. Under better management, the. expensive hay and roots may be 
materially reduced in quantity, and the adequate amount of nutriment supplied by such 
articles as bean-flower, rape, or cotton cakes, bran, malt coombes, and the like; whilst 
sufficient bulk — an important matter in the feeding especially of ruminants — is attained 
by the use of chopped straw. The cutting of straw into chaff insures the eating of a 
larger amount, and thus, becomes nearly twice as valuable as when employed merely as 
litter. Bean-straw, when steamed or fermented with pulped or grated roots, loses 
entirely its bitter flavor, and being rich in albuminous matters, is specially adapted for 
milking cows. A portion of the roots, or all of them where the supply is small, should 
be pulped, mixed with the cut chaff, and the mixture allowed to lie in a heap for a day 
or two before being used. With the roots should be addetl 3 or 4 lbs, or rape- cake and 
2 lbs. of bran* for each cow. The moisture and flavor of the succulent roots permeate 
the dry food, inducing fermentation, with. the development of sugar, and the mass thus 
becomes more palatable and digestible. Sometimes the mixture^ is steamed and given 
warm; and for milk-cows in cold weather, one or two such messes given daily, usually 
pay for the cost and trouble of steaming. Of the mixture thus fermented or steamed, 
the cows should have as much as they can eat thrice a day. Cows in full milk, or intended 
to be speedily fattened, should have sprinkled over it a small quantity of bean or wheat 
meal, to the extent of 1 lb. or even 2 lbs. daily. After each meal, give 3 lbs. of good meadow- 
hay, and be careful never to allow of hay or anything else more than can Tie cleared up 
at once and with relish. In most parts, especially of England and w. of Scotland, cab- 
bage and green rape form the best succulent food for the first two winter-months; turnips 
and Swedes for the next two; whilst mangold should serve until the grass is abundant 
in spring; but it should ever be borne in mind, that animals thrive best on varied and 
frequently changed food. A few feeds of mangolds, when the Swedes are the staple 
root, and vm versa, besides being arpleasing variety, will be found to augment the quan- 
tity of tin; milk. Rape-cake answers for milk cows quite as well as the more expensive 
linseed-cake, especially when its bitter taste is got rid of, as already advised, by fer- 
menting or steaming. The increased produce, improved condition of the cows, and 
enhanced value of the manure, amply repay the trouble and the cost of this higher sys- 
tem of feeding, which amounts to from Is. Od. to Is. M. per head daily. 

The summer-feeding of cows is more natural and less expensive than the winter. 
In the English dairy counties, they are grazed upon the old pastures which are for this 
purpose preferred to those more recently laid down; whilst in Scotland they arc often 
pastured upon the clovers. They should never have to work hard for their meals, and 
should further receive in the house, when brought in for milking, cut clover and rye- 
grass. Unless in I he case of very fine and rich pastures, an allowance of rape-cake is 
also advisable. Bitch management not only improves the yield and quality of the ruilk, 
bul supports the cows in high condition, and maintains the pastures in high and 
increasing fertility. This last matter is worthy of consideration, for under the older 
system, many of the once-famed dairy-farms of Cheshire and other counties rapidly 
declined in value. The tons of butter and cheese carried away from the soil left it 
poor and unprofitable. In such circumstances, the use of bones and other such 
manures, by improving the condition of the soil, greatly improved the nutritive quality 
of the grass and hay. The produce of good land in high condition is always more 
valuable alike for dairy and for feeding purposes. A given acreage will support more 
animals, if the produce be cut and brought to them, than if tiny are permitted to 
depasture it. The advantages of both systems are, however, secured by running the 
cows at grass during part of the day and giving them cut clover in the house during 
the remainder. Throughout the early and later part of the season, it is better 
that the animals be out during the day, and in at night; but in the intense heat of a 
warm summer, their being housed in tin 1 day secludes them from the attacks of trouble- 
some flies, ami permits their grazing undisturbed during the cool of the night. When 
cows run and jade themselves in the pastures during oppressive heat, their value as 
milkers is depreciated. 

A good supply of water is necessary for milk-cows, which require much more than 
feeding-stock, in winter, they should have access to it at least twice a day, and require 
it still oftener in summer. Adequate shelter, and comfortable and convenient buildings 
very essential to successful management. Unless the housing is good and comfort- 
able, the materials which ought to go to the formation of butter are waste fully spent in 
supporting animal heat. Cows in full milk are most profitably kept in well- ventilated 
byres or hovels, of which the winter temperature should fall little below 60°. 

( The heifer may be put to the male when about two years old. The period of gestation 
is nine calendar months, or 284 days, but is usually shorter in young animals, and when 
the calf is a female. "During pregnancy, cows fortunately are little liable to disease. 
Abortion occasionally occurs, and is most common about the third or fourth month. 
The heifer should receive the ordinary food of store-stock until within six or 
eight weeks of calving, when it is profitable to diet her as recommended for cows. It 
is'a great mistake to starve cows in calf. They should be fairly and carefully fed, and 
milking suspended entirely for about 2 months, or at least 6 weeks before calving. In 
older cows, especially if good milkers, for a fortnight before calving, the bowels must 
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be kept relaxed, the teats drawn, and any milk removed several times a day, and an 
occasional dose of salts given. Such simple precautions will prevent that apoplectic 
form of milk-fever which destroys so many excellent milk-cows. The enlargement of 
the udder, and appearance of milk, the loosening of the ligaments of the pelvis, the 
relaxation of the vulva, and the animal’s evident desire to be alone, betoken the approach 
of parturition. The act is generally accomplished speedily and easily, and without 
requiring much assistance. The calf usually comes with its forelegs first, and its head 
rather on one side, with the nose between the knees. The cow often Stands, and as the 
calf drops, the navel-string is ruptured. With a wisp of straw, the little animal is 
rubbed dry, and receives either from its mother, or from a bottle, a small quantity of 
the rich new milk popularly known as the “beastings” or cherry-curds technically 
termed the colostrum (q.v).' In this the caseinc is mostly displaced by more easily 
digested albumen; whilst the large amount of sugar and oily matter promotes the clear- 
ing out of the bowels. In few cases of dairying are the calves allowed to suckle their 
dams. Many of the calves are sold young, to graziers and feeders; others are intended 
for veal, and are fed highly for a short time on good milk, meal, and cake; while some 
— a few of the female animals — are fostered and reared with a view to fill blanks in the 
cow ranks. These latter get warm milk for five or six weeks, and skimmed for about 
as long, after which grass, early roots, and cake sustain them. For the first nine days, 
calves should be carefully muzzled to prevent them eating straw. They do not ruminate 
until the ninth day is passed, and if before, then they eat any straw, death generally 
ensues. The cow after calving should have a drink of meal and tepid water, to which 
a little salt may be added. For the first week, steamed food, bran-mashes, with good 
hay, constitute the best food: roots at all times, and cold water during winter, are best 
withheld. Cleansing drinks are quite uncalled for; and if the placenta do not . come 
away within 12 hours after calving, it may be very properly and safely removed by 
any one accustomed to such offices. After the lapse of a fortnight from the date of 
calving, roots may be given in considerable quantities, provided always the change has 
been accomplished gradually. Turnips touched by frost should be studiously avoided 
to cows either before or after calving*, especially before. 

In England, milking is usually done by men, 8 or 10 cows being allotted to each, 
and the operation, except in the case of newly calved cows, is repeated only night and 
morning. In Scotland, the milking is generally done by women, three times a day; and 
more milk is thus got than by milking only twice. The removing of the whole of the 
milk at each operation is most essential; indeed, experienced dairymen aver that half 
their profit lies in carefully getting the last of the milk, which, *as is well known, is 
much the richest. With liberal feeding, such as that above described, well-selected 
cows yield daily, in a fortnight or three weeks after calving, 12 to 16 quarts, and should 
continue to do so for six or eight months. Even with the same management, the milk 
of some cows is especially rich, and yields an unusually large proportion of butter; 
whilst others are equally remarkable for the way they fill the cheese-tub. A quart of 
ordinary milk yields about an ounce of butter -/and more in summer than in winter; 
but under good feeding, the amount reaches and even exceeds an oz. and a haif, and 
is tolerably equal at all seasons. A quart of new milk yields 4 ozs. of curd, and each 
cow is estimated to produce 500 lbs. of cheese in the season. It is essential that the cows 
be kindly treated by those to whom their milking is intrusted; otherwise, the animals 
will retain the best of the milk. Borne people approve of giving food to the cow during 
the milking process. This may secure a freer discharge of the* milk, but it establishes 
a troublesome custom, which, once begun, must generally be carried out ere the cows 
allow their milk to flow; and in dairies not very systematically conducted, or small, the 
application of food at the milking hour is often inconvenient. On many farms, where 
dairying is not a special feature, much of the value of the cows is lost by imperfect 
and careless milking- — the work of unscrupulous servants. 

In the successful management of milk, butter, and cheese, much depends upon the 
dairy itself. It should have, if practicable, a northern exposure. Proximity to sewers, 
pig-sties, or an} r offensive smells, must be sedulously avoided. Stone and lime are the 
best materials. The walls may be advantageously lined with a skirting of brick, or, 
where the cost is not objected to, with white glazed tiles. A lofty roof and free ventila- 
tion must be provided, with windows looking north. A double door is advisable — a 
light sparred one placed inside, useful in summer for freely admitting plenty of air; and 
a solid, well-fitting, boarded one, removable in summer, and necessary for keeping out 
the winter cold. The temperature of the dairy may he further moderated, in hot wea- 
ther, by allowing a stream of cold water to trickle slowiy over the floor, or, better still, 
round the milk* vessels, placed in large vats, and by hanging throughout the room coarse 
calico saturated with water several times a day. In winter, liot-water pipes, closed 
doors, windows protected by straw, and such other appliances, must be resorted to for 
the maintenance of the desirable temperature of from 50 ° to 56 °. Further to insure an 
equable temperature, it is advisable to shelter the building with trees and shrubs, and. if 
possible, have it 4 or 5 ft. below’* the level of the ground. No. animal food, drying 
ing clothes, or indeed anything else, except milk, butter, and newly made cheese, should 
ever enter its walls. To remove any acidity or noxious emanations, charcoal- powder is 
sometimes kept strewed on the shelves. An annual whitew*ashmg of roof and walls 
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helps to cleanse and purify. Daily must the floor and shelves be thoroughly scrubbed 
and washed, and not a drop of spilled milk allowed to remain for many minutes unre- 
jnoved. By far the neatest and best shelves are of stone or slate, 2| ft. wide, raised on 
stout iron rods about 2 ft. from the bricked or paved floor. The dishes are best made 
of earthenware, or oak lined with lead. Where many cows are kept, these last may be 
conveniently made 3 ft. wide, and 4 or 5 ft. long. They will thus project 6 in. over 
the shelf, and should be provided with a brass plug, by which the milk, when skimmed, 
can be drawn off without moving the vessels. These, and the milk-buckets, and, 
indeed, every article that comes in contact with milk or butter, must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. Immediately after use, they should be rinsed out with cold water, and 
then with hot; wooden and metal articles well scoured with a scrubber, again washed, 
or, where practicable, dipped into a boiler amongst scalding water, and then set aside 
for several hours to dry, air, and sweeten. For scrubbing purposes, a small, tightly 
girded bunch of mountain heath, where such can be had, is best adapted, and failing it, 
a wisp of strong straw. These should be changed frequently. Indeed, the compara- 
tively short period of their duration is a guarantee for that. Inattention to the proper 
cleaning and scouring of the dishes, especially in sultry weather, is sure to be marked 
by sour milk. Upon many farm homesteads in Scotland, loss is occasioned by the 
unsatisfactory condition in which the dairies are kept. 

The milk, when brought into the dairy, is run through a wire-gauze or horse-hair 
strainer, into the vessels above described. To encourage the rapid rise of the cream, the 
layer of milk should be shallow, especially in summer. At the end of 12 or 24 hours, 
the cream is carefully removed; and in cool weather the milk may stand for another 12 
or 24 hours, when it is again skimmed, the residue going to the pigs or calves. The 
cream removed at the first skimming is always richest and best; and where it is desired 
that the butter should be first rate, any subsequent shimmings may be kept separate, and 
churned by themselves. Churning at short intervals of twice or thrice a week is prefer- 
able to allowing the cream to stand for a longer period. Every time cream is added, 
the contents of the tank or cistern are well stirred, and a little salt added, unless, as in 
Scotland, where the butter is liked perfectly fresh. The cream should be kept as cool 
as possible, especially during the several hours preceding churning. For this end, in 
very hot weather, the cream-tank is sometimes lowered into a conveniently deep well, 
or placed for several hours m a water-cistern or under a running tap. In such weather, 
the churning, which generally occupies from 30 to 40 minutes, should be done at night, 
the butter laid in brine, and” made up early next morning. When the whole milk is 
kept for churning, cure must be taken never to "add new milk to that which has 
already been sour. Cheese-making (see Cheese) was a laborious process. How, how- 
ever, by. the establishment of dairy factories in America, and latterly in England, much 
of the manual labor is saved. The factories have been very successful In America, 
’where they are carried on to a great extent, and with advantageous results to all con- 
cerned. On the same principle, two have existed in Derbyshire for several years. 

Railway communication has greatly extended, improved, and even cheapened the 
dairy supplies of London and other large towns. The night and early morning trains 
now carry thither from distances of 60, 80, or 100 m., quantities of butter and milk, 
the latter in large tins, which in hot weather are usually covered with wetted calico to 
promote evaporation, and thus keep the milk cool and sweet. The sale of the sweet- 
milk is found to pay better than the making either of butter or cheese. Quantity 
rather than quality of milk is usually the main requirement, and a liberal amount of 
soft succulent food is accordingly used. In London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
large towns, the cow proprietors' "do not rear their own cows, and dependent as they 
are on the ordinary cow market, they often buy animals which they do not find it advis- 
able to keep long. They put a great many through their hands. For the most part of 
the year they are necessarily stall-fed, the dietary consisting of cut grass, various sorts 
of early roots, and distillers’ or brewers’ draft and wash. This sloppy sort of food 
produces a great quantity of milk, which is the main desideratum. The grass raised 
from town-sewerage irrigation has latterly been given extensively to city dairymen’s 
cows. The milk from cows fed on this grass has been blamed for engendering typhoid 
fever. Whether it is blameworthy or not is a point that has not as yet been set at rest. 

Statistics show that the united kingdom is gradually becoming more dependent on 
foreign supplies of dairy produce. In 1856, 513,392 ewt. of butter were imported ; and 
in 1875, the quantity had increased to 1,467,183 cwts. Cheese shows an even greater 
increase in the same period, the quantity imported in 1856 being 407,076 cwts., and in 
1875, 1,626,413 cwts. To add to the significance of the statistics, the exports from 
Great Britain indicate a decrease. The butter exported in 1856 reached 139,548 cwts. ; 
and in 1875, 89,281 cwts. Cheese exported in 1856, 39,545 cwts.; and in 1875, 21,428 
cwts. 

For further information, the reader is referred to the following works: Dairy Farm- 
ing, by John 0. Morton; Dairy Management, by J. Horsfall, being a republication of 
the papers above alluded to (Iiidgway); Dairy Management , by Mrs. Scott (Blackwood); 
articles on Dairy Management in Morton’s Cyclopcedia of Agriculture; and Stephens’ 
Book of the Far A, 
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DA'IS (Fr.). This term was used with considerable latitude by mediaeval writers. 
Its most usual significations are the following: 1. A canopy over an altar, shrine, font, 
throne, stall, chair, statue, or the like. The term was applied to the canopy without 
regard to the materials of which it was composed, which might be cloth, wood, stone, 
metal, or other substance. 2. The chief seat at the high table in a hall, with the canopy 
which covered it, from which probably the word* in all its significations was introduced, 
its French meaning being a canopy. 3. The high table itself. 4. The raised portion of 
the .'".floor, or estrade, on which the high table stood, and by which the upper was divided 
from the lower portion of the hall; and 5. A cloth of state for covering a throne or 
table. In old writings, the word occasionally takes the form of dm, and more rarely 
that of dez or detz. 



DAI SY, Beltk, a genus of plants of the natural order composite v, sub-order corymhi- 
fercB . The common D. (B. perennk), plentiful throughout Europe, flowers almost all 
the year in pastures, meadows, and grassy places. What are called double varieties, 
with flowers of various and often brilliant colors, are very commonly cultivated in 
gardens, the flowers consisting entirely of florets of the ray. A variety called the hen- 
and'CMckens, D., frequent in cottage-gardens, has the flower (head of flowers) surrounded 
by smaller ones, the short stems of which grow from the summit of the scape or leafless 
stem. The D. (goiccui of the Scotch) has long been a favorite with poets and lovers of 
nature, characteristic as it is of many of the fairest summer scenes, its blossoms gemming 
the pastures, and recommended also by its frequent appearance during the severer 
seasons of the year. Its flowers close at night. It is not found in America. A species 
of bellis is, however, found in the United States (B. mtegrifolia ), but it is confined to 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and the neighboring regions. Europe produces some species 
unknown in Britain, but of little interest; and species of the nearly allied genus bdlium 
are also found in the s. of Europe. In the days of chivalry, the D. was the emblem 
of fidelity in love, and was frequently borne at tournaments both by knights and 
ladies. 

DAISY, Michaelmas. See Aster. 

DAKOTA, or Daco'tah (so called from the Dacotah Indians or Dacoits — see Sioux), 
a territory of the United States, bounded by Minnesota on the e., Nebraska on the s. , 
Montana and Wyoming on the w., and the British possessions on the north. It was 
formerly part of the territory of Minnesota, but was detached whop that became a state, 
I). is in length 414 m., its average breadth is about 300 miles, and it has an area of 
150,932 sq. miles. The territory is watered by the Missouri and its branches. D. includes 
open grassy plains, high rolling prairies, and abounds in game furnishing valuable furs. 
The land is fertile and well timbered, and is rich in coal” and other minerals. The N. 
Pacific Railway runs across D. from e. to west. The territory was only organized in I860, 
and the population (in 1870, 14,181) is rapidly increasing. 

DAKOTA (ante) (meaning * ‘leagued ” or “allied,” with reference to confederate 
Sioux tribes), a territority of the United States, organized. 1861, bounded e. by Minne- 
sota and Iowa, s. by Nebraska, w. by Wyoming and Montana, and n. by British 
America. Dakota lies between 43° and 49° n. and about 97° to 104°w., and has an area 
■of 150,932 sq.m. In length Dakota is 414 m., and in breadth 360. The surface n, and 
e. of the Missouri river is in the main rolling prairie, in which are many streams and 
lakes, but no swamps or marshes. A single plateau (Cotea, u des Prairies), having an ele- 
vation of 1450 ft. above tide, runs along the e. margin of the territory more than 200 

m. , with a width varying from 15 to 20 m. ; and in the middle and in then, portion there 
is a similar though smaller elevated region. There are no mountains in Dakota the 
Black Mils in the s. w. corner being the most important elevations. These hills, extend- 
ing into Wyoming, cover about 6,000 sq.m., and their bases are nearly 3,000 ft. above 
tide; the highest peaks are under 7,000 feet. In the basin of the Red river of the North 
there are vast plains covered with grass affording pasturage and winter feed in abun- 
dance. In the Black hills region there are extensive forests of pine and other useful 
timber, and in nearly all sections there is timber enough for the ordinary demands 
of settlers. In the s. and s.w. between the Big Cheyenne and White rivers is a large 
tract called the “Bad Lands” (Mauvak Term), entirely barren, and furrowed into 
countless forms by the action of water upon the blue-clay formation. Over the 
plateaus and prairies are scattered isolated buttes (summits) from 500 to 1500 ft. 
high. 

The Missouri river divides Dakota into nearly equal parts, coming in from the n.w. 
at about 48° n. and 104° w., and passing out at the extreme s.e. corner, forming the 
southern boundary for about 100 m. In its course through Dakota the Missouri receives 
from the w. the Yellowstone, Little Missouri, Big Knife, Heart, Grand, Moreau, Big 
Cheyenne, White, and Niobrara rivers; from the n. and e. it gets Little Muddy, White 
Earth, Beaver, Little Cheyenne, Dakota, Vermilion, and Big Sioux. On thee, border 
of Dakota rise the head-waters of the Minnesota, an affluent of the Mississippi ; and the 

n. e. part of the territory is drained by the Red river of the North and its tributaries, 
the main river forming more than half the eastern boundary. This river is naviga- 
ble for about 200 m. in Dakota, and the Missouri is navigable throughout. Dakota 
is remarkable for the great number of lakes in the eastern half of its territory. The 
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Mini Wakan, or Devil’s lake, is the largest, covering more than 250,000 acres; others 
of considerable size are Thompson, Long, Traverse, Big Stone, Turtle, Wood, Tehani- 
kanah, and Pembina. In temperature, Dakota, though very cold in winter, is on the 
whole favorable for agriculture. In then, the winters are long, but all crops except 
Indian corn ripen easily. In the s. the climate is delightful, and the usual crops and 
small fruits are easily raised. Agriculture is the chief industry, but some manufactures 
are already established. 

A century ago all these northern and western regions were the resort of fur 
traders, trappers, and hunters, and the business of fur hunting is still important. In 
the n. portion of Dakota, buffalo, elk, moose, and deer are found; also black and cinna- 
mon bears, wolves, lynxes, badgers, wolverines, foxes, prairie dogs, rabbits, gophers, 
and squirrels. Birds are abundant in a great variety of species, and the waters are well 

• supplied with fish. 

Yankton, on the Missouri river at the extreme s. border of Dakota, is the capital, and 
the largest town; Pembina, 425 m. directly n. of Yankton, and on the boundary between 
Dakota and Manitoba, is the oldest town and one of the most important. Until the set- 
tlement of the boundary between the United States and British America, it was, under 
English rule, the center of the famous Selkirk settlement. There are several impor- 
tant military posts on the w. frontiers of Dakota. Indian reservations take up about 
60,000 sq.m, of the territory. The Yankton Sioux has 025 sq.m.; the Sisseton, 2,000 
sq.m. ; the Sioux, in all, 40,000 sq.m.; the Poncas, 900 s.m. ; and the Arickarees, Man- 
dans, and Gros Ventres, 18,500 sq.m. 

At the beginning of 1879 there were five railroads in operation or in progress — 
the Northern Pacific, from Bismark to Duluth, Minn,, 1954 m. ; Dakota Southern,, 
from Sioux Oily to Yankton,- 55$ m. ; Winona and St. Peter, from lake Kam- 
peska to Winona, Minn., 884 rn. ; Sioux City and Pembina, from Pembina to 
Beloit, Iowa, 15$ in.; Worthington and Sioux Falls, from Sioux Falls to Sioux Falls 
Junction, Minn., 15 miles. 

In 1878, the territory had 10,459 children of school age (5 to 20 years), of whom 5,410 
were enrolled, with 257 teachers, and $82,804 yearly cost of schools. (For latest statis- 
tics, see Appendix.) 

DAKOTA, a co. in s.e. Minnesota, on the Mississippi, intersected by four or five rail- 
roads; 550 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,891. The productions are chiefly agricultural, and the soil 
fertile. Co. seat, Hastings. 

DAKOTA, a co. in n.e. Nebraska, bordering on Dakota and Iowa, and hounded e. 
by the Missouri; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,218. The surface is rolling prairie, and the soil 
fertile. Co, seat, Dakota. 

DAKOTA RIVER (also called James river); a stream of Dakota territory, of about 
600 m. length, emptying into the Missouri below Yankton. 

D AKOTAS, North American Indians residing or wandering between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky mountains. They believe that their ancestors came eastward from the 
Pacific, and their language is said to resemble Mongolian. They have had many wars 
with the Algonquins and the Illinois. At present they form a dozen tribes, known as 
Osages, the' Poncas, the Iowas, etc. 

DALAI'-LA'MA, See Lamaism. 

BALAMOW, a city, of Ovule, on the left bank of the Ganges, in lat. 26° 4' n., and long. 
BUT east. It is 68 m. above Allahabad. Pop. ’71, 5,654, of whom only 250 are said to 
be Mohammedans. I). has long been regarded as a holy place in connection with its 
sacred river, having two antique temples of Siva on the margin of the stream, and an 

* ancient ghat; or stair for aiding the ritual ablutions of the pilgrims. 

B ALABAMA, the ancient name of a territory in Ireland which comprehended what 
is now the southern half of the county of Antrim, and the greater part of the county of 
Down. It was sometimes also called Cric na (Jruitlme, “ the region of the Piets,” from 
the Irish name of its inhabitants, otherwise called the Dal Araidhe, “the race of Fiacha 
Arnidhe,” a chief or prince of Ulster, who is said to have lived about 286 a.d. The 
name continued in use till the end of the 12th century. It must not be confounded with 
Dairiada (q.v.). 

PAL'BEBG- (formerly, Dalburg), the name of an ancient and noble German family, 
of which several members held, by hereditary right derived from the oldest times of the 
middle ages, the otllce of chamberlain to the archbishopric of Worms. So great was the 
renown of the D. family, that at every coronation of a German emperor the royal herald 
exclaimed; “Is there no Dalberg here?” whereupon the representative of the family 
kneeled, ami received from the new emperor the dignity of “first knight of the empire.” 
Several members of l his family have been celebrated as patrons of literature and art, of 
whom the most distinguished is YVay 

Dalberg, Karl Theodor, Baron von, Chamberlain of Worms, and archbishop of 
Regensburg, b. at Hernsheim, Feb. 8, 1744, He studied at Gqttingen and Heidelberg, 
and, after some time passed in travel, devoted himself to the church. At Erfurt, of 
which he was appointed governor, 1772, he was active and generous as a patron of liter- 
ature and art, and also contributed greatly to the social and commercial welfare of the 
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little state placed under his control. After holding several high offices in the church, 
D. was sent to Paris (1804), in order to assist in adjusting several ecclesiastical ail'airs 
with Napoleon and pope Pius VII. He died at Regensburg, Feb. 10, 1817. D. was 
as highly respected as a ruler and a scholar as for his private character. During his 
whole life, he cultivated the friendship of those eminent in literature and art, such as 
Goethe, Schiller, Wielaud, etc. His writings— marked by sound learning and eloquence 
of style— include a treatise On the Influence of the Arts and /Sciences on Social Order ( 1798), 
and Pericles, or the Influence of the Pine Arts on the Public Welfare (1806). These were 
his favorite objects of study; but natural history, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and 
agriculture, also engaged his attention. 

DALBEE/CrIA, a genus of trees and climbing shrubs of the natural order ler/uuunosm , 
sub-order papilionacece, having a stalked membranous pod, which is flat, tapers to both 
ends, and contains 1 to 3 flat seeds. The leaves are pinnate, with a terminal leaflet. All 
the species are natives of warm climates. Some of them are valuable timber- trees, par- 
ticularly the Sissoo of Bengal (D. sissoo ), much prized, and more extensively used in the 
n. of India than any other timber-tree except the sal (q v.). I), monetaria , a native of 

Surinam, yields a resin very similar to dragon’s blood. 

DALE, a eo. in s.e. Alabama, on the Clxoctawhatchee river; formerly (until divided) 
900 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 12,677—2,121 colored. It is a sandy and unproductive region. Co. 
seat, Newton. 

DALE, David, 1739-1806; a Scottish manufacturer who secured the use of Arkwright’s 
spinning patent, and founded the New Lanark mills, and subsequently other important 
establishments, becoming very rich, and noted for benevolence. Robert Owen married 
his daughter and succeeded him in the Lanark mills. Dale was the pastor of a church 
in which grew up a peculiar sect of Scotch independents who called themselves 
“Dalites.” 

DALE, Richard, 1756-1826; an American naval officer, who, after joining the Eng- 
lish service in the beginning of the revolution, went over to his own country and served 
under Paul Jones He was several times taken prisoner. After independence he was 
appointed captain, and had command of the squadron sent against Tripoli. He resigned 
in 1802. 

BALECAEXIA, or Dalarne (signifying “ valley-country”), an old province of 
Sweden, now forming the kin or county of Fahlun or Falun (q.v.). The Daleearlians 
are celebrated for the part they took under Gustavus Vasa in freeing their country from 
the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

DALO-AB/HO, George, an almost forgotten but very able author, was b. at Aberdeen 
about 1626, studied at Marischal college, and afterwards kept a school in Oxford for 80 
years, where he d. Aug. 28, 1687. He deserves to be remembered for two remarkable, 
works— the Ars Sir/ norum, Vulgo (Ammeter Universalis et Lingua Philosophim (Loud. 
1661); and Didrmalocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor (Oxf. 1680). The former 
is a very ingenious attempt to represent and classify ideas by specific arbitrary charac- 
ters irrespective of words. It contains the germs of bishop Wilkins* subsequent specu- 
lations on a “ real character and a philosophical language.” Leibnitz has repeatedly 
alluded to it in complimentary terms. The latter work has for its design’ “to bring the 
way of teaching a deaf man to read and write, as near as possible to that of teaching 
young ones to speak and understand their mother-tongue.” D. has the great merit of 
having anticipated, by more than 130 years, some of the most profound conclusions of 
the present age respecting the education of the deaf and dumb. 

DALHOESIE, Marquis of, James Andrew Broun -Ramsay, Gov. gen. of India, third 
son of the ninth earl of D., was b. April 22, 1812, at Dalhousie castle, Midlothian. He 
was educated at Harrow, and graduated at Christ church, Oxford. In 1832, by the 
death of his only remaining brother, he succeeded to the honorary title of lord Ramsay. 
In 1835, lie contested the representation of Edinburgh, in the conservative interest, 
against the Whig candidates, sir John Campbell, afterwards lord Campbell, and Mr. 
Abercromby. He bore his defeat with great good-humor. In 1836, he married the 
eldest daughter of the eighth marquis of Tweeddale ; in 1837, was elected for Hadding 
tonshire. On the death of his father, m 1838, he succeeded to the earldom of I)., and 
became a member of the upper house. In 1843, he was appointed, by sir Robert Reel, 
vice-president of the board of trade, and in 1845, succeeded Mr. Gladstone as president 
of the hoard. The “railway mania” threw an immense amount of labor and responsi- 
bility upon his department; but the energy, industry, and administrative ability he dis- 
played in his office, no less than his readiness and fluency in parliament, marked him 
out for the highest offices in the state. When sir Robert Peel resigned office in 1846, 
lord John Russell, who succeeded him, paid the earl of D. the rave compliment of ask- 
ing him to remain at the board of trade, in order to carry out the regulations he had 
framed for railway legislation and intercommunication. In 1847, he was appointed 
gov. gen. of India, as successor to lord Hardinge. and arrived in Calcutta, Jan. 12, 1848 
—the youngest gov.gen. ever sent to that country. His Indian administration was not 
less splendid and successful, in regard to the acquisition of territory, than in the means 
he adopted for developing the resources of the country and improving the administra- 
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lion of the East Indian government. Pegu and the Punjab were conquered; Nagpore, 
Oude, Sattara, Jhansi, and Berar were annexed — altogether, four great kingdoms, 
besides a number of minor principalities, were added to tlie dominions of the queen 
under liis governor-generalship. . Railways on a colossal scale were planned, and partly 
commenced; 4,000 m. of electric telegraph were spread over India; 2,000 m. of road 
between Calcutta and Peshawur were bridged and metaled; the Ganges canal, the 
largest of the kind in the world, was opened; the Punjab canal was undertaken; impor- 
tant works of irrigation all over India were planned and executed; and the official 
department of public works were reorganized. Among other incidents of his beneficent 
administration may be cited the permission to Hindu widows to marry again; relief to 
persons of all sects from the risk of forfeiting property by a change of religion; the 
improvement of education and of prison-discipline; the organization of the legislative 
council; the improved training of the civil service, covenanted and uncovenanted; and 
the reform in the postal service of India, whereby a letter from Peshawur to cape Com- 
orin, or from Assam to Ivurrachee, is now conveyed for three farthings, or -^th of the 
old charge. These, and many other achievements of liis Indian administration, will be 
found in a minute which he drew up on resigning office, in which lie reviewed, with 
pardonable pride, the events of his eight years’ governor-generalship. His constitution 
had never been strong, and it gave way under the incessant labor and responsibility 
imposed upon him by his noble ambition. Meanwhile, honors had been showered 
upon him by his queen and country with no sparing hand: in 1848, he was made a 
kniglit of the Scottish order of the Thistle; in 1849, he received the marquisate, the 
thanks of both houses of parliament and of the East India Company, for the zeal and 
ability” displayed in administering the resources of British India in the contest with the 
Sikhs, immediately previous to the annexation of the Punjab; in 1852,' on the death of 
the duke of Wellington, he was nominated by the then prime minister, the earl of 
Derby, to the office of constable of her majesty’s castle of Dover, and lord warden of 
the cinque ports. I). sailed from Calcutta in Mar., 1856. On his arrival in England, 
lie was unable to take his seat in the house of lords; and the remainder of his days was 
spent in much physical suffering and prostration of strength. On the 19th Dec., 1860, 
be died at Dalhousie castle, in his 48th year, leaving behind him a name that ranks 
among the highest in the roll of Indian viceroys for statesmanship, administrative 
vigor, and the faculty of inspiring confidence among the millions subjected to liis sway. 
As he died without' male issue, his title of marquis became extinct on liis death, the 
earldom of D. and other Scottish honors reverting to his cousin, baron Panmure, who 
died in 1875. 

BATJAS, a t. of Spain, situated in the province of Almeria, 20 m. w.s.w. of the city 
of that name, and about 4 m. from the Mediterranean. It is badly and irregularly built, 
and is subject to earthquakes. Pop. 9,000, who are employed chiefly in mining, 
smelting, and fishing. 

BAXIAS, a t, of Andalusia, Spain, in the province of Almeria, and 18 tn. w.s.w. 
from Almeria, about 9 m, from the Mediterranean, on a small river, which is navigable 
for boats up to the town. The immediate neighborhood is a dreary sandy plain; but 
not far oil are mountains containing lead and antimony mines, which afford employment 
to many of the Inhabitants of the town. Husbandry and fishing are the other principal 
occupations. The streets are mostly irregular, and the town is ill built. It suffered 
considerably from an earthquake in 1804. Near D., on the sea-side, are mineral baths, 
•much frequented, Pop. 9,000. 

DALIN, O r. of yon, 1708-68 ; a Swedish poet, who, at the age of 24, began his literary 
career by starting the Argus, a journal in imitation of Addison’s Spectator. He pub- 
lished a vast number of sketches, poems, etc. In 1756, he was tutor to the crown prince,, 
and was arrested and tried on suspicion of having taken part in the attempted revolu- 
tion of that year. He was acquitted, but was exiled for five years. He was afterwards 
ennobled and made a privy-councilor. His great work was a History of the Swedish 
Kingdom. 

DALKEITH', a burgh of barony, 6 m. s.e. of Edinburgh, stands near the junction 
of the North and South Esk, and is a station of the North British railway. It chiefly 
consists of one main street. Pop. ’71, 6,886. It has one of the largest corn-markets in 
Scotland; has a large and commodious market-hall, erected in 1854; manufactures of 
brushes, woolens, and hats, besides iron-foundries, tanneries, and coal -works. D. arose 
round an ancient castle, which was long a great stronghold. The regality of D. was 
successively held by the Grahams, the Douglases, the earls of Morton, and the earls of 
Buccleuch — the latter having bought it from the Mortons in 1642. * During the minority 
of James. VI., I). castle was the chief residence of the regent Morton ; hence it was 
called the Lion’s Den. Gen. Monk lived in it during his government of Scotland 
under Cromwell. Dalkeith palace, the chief seat of the duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, built about 1700 on the site of the old castle, is a large square structure overhang- 
ing the North Esk, amid fine grounds, in which the two’Esks flow and unite. There 
are about a dozen places of public worship. Besides the old parish church, there is 
another, a line cruciform structure in the early English style, built (1840) and endowed 
by the duke of Buccleuch. An Episcopal chapel stands within the palace grounds. D. 
U. K. IV. -87 
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possesses several good public and private schools. The Dalkeith union workhouse., 
opened in 1849, was the first of such houses in Scotland. The town lias much improved 
during the last 80 years, and is becoming gradually more extensive. 

DALXXSSORE', a river of Bengal proper, joins the Hoogly from the rigid at Diamond 
harbor, about 80 m. below Calcutta. It has a s.e. course of about 170 m., rising in lat. 
28° 80' n., and long. 80° 84' east. In its lower section, the D. assumes the name of the 
Koopnerain. That" channel of the Hoogly which receive? the Koopnerain, has of late 
years become silted up through the same cause to which the adjacent della owes its 
existence, so as to be now frequented only by native craft. Nor does it, on other 
grounds, afford a desirable passage upwards, for as the tide sets strongly into the Roop- 
nerain, as offering less resistance to its progress, many vessels bound to Calcutta have 
been swept up the shallow estuary, and lost. 

DALLAS, a co. in s.w. Alabama intersected by the Alabama river and two railroads; 
890 sq.m. • pop ’80, 48,437—40,012 colored. The chief productions are corn and cotton. 
Co. seat, Cahawba. 

DALLAS, a co. in central Arkansas, on Saline river; 700 sq.m.; pop. '80, 6,507 — 
2,207 colored. The chief productions are agricultural. Go. seat, Princeton. 

DALLAS, a co. in central Iowa intersected by two railroads; 576 sq.m.; pop. 780, 
18,746. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, A dell. 

DALLAS, a co. in central Missouri; mostly wild land; 576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9,272 — 
88 colored. Productions, agricultural. Co. seat, Buffalo. 

DALLAS, a co. in me. Texas, drained by Trinity river; 900 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 88,490 
— 4,9Ud colored. It is fertile, well watered, and with good timber. Agriculture is the 
main business. Co. seat, Dallas. 

DALLxAS, Alexander James, 1759-1817; born in the island of Jamaica, died in 
Trenton, New Jersey ; a lawyer of Pennsylvania and author of reports on law* cases and 
decisions. He was the projector of the United States bank at the time when the nation 
was in great trouble about currency to carry on the war with England. He was also 
secretary of the treasury, and acting secretary of war, superintending the reduction of 
the army after peace. 

DALLAS, George Mifflin, an American statesman and diplomatist, was b. at Phila- 
delphia, July 10, 1792. He was educated 'at Princeton college, where he graduated with 
high honors in 1810. Soon after he was called to the American bar, lie accompanied 
Mr. Gallatin in his special embassy to St. Petersburg as private secretary. On his 
return, lie resumed the practice of the law 7 , and successively filled the offices of deputy 
of the attorney-general of Philadelphia, mayor of Philadelphia, and district-attorney of 
Philadelphia, an office which his father had held. In 1881, lie represented Pennsylva- 
nia in the senate of the United States, but after two years retired, and resumed his pro- 
fession. In 1887, he was appointed American minister at St. Petersburg, but was 
recalled in 1889. In 1844, he was elected vice-president of the United States’", and held 
this office until 1849. In 1856, he succeeded -Mr. Buchanan as American minister at the 
.court of St. James. He was empowered to settle the Central American question; but 
shortly after his arrival, a dispute between the two governments, arising out of the dis- 
missal of Mr. Crampton, the Bitish minister at Washington, by the president of the 
United States, threatened to bring the diplomatic mission of D. to a premature termina- 
tion. Through the forbearance of lord Palmerston, lie was, however, permitted to, 
remain, and discharged the duties of American minister until 1861, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. C. F. Adams. In person, he "was tall, and of venerable aspect. He dili- 
gently studied the politics and institutions of the mother-country, and during his 
embassy assiduously attended the debates m both houses of parliament. He died in 
1864 

DALLES, romantic and perilous rapids on the Columbia or Oregon, form, along with 
the chutes above them and the cascades below them, an almost continuous interrup- 
tion between the tide-water of the river and its long reach — about 400 m. — of compara- 
tively practicable navigation towards the interior. They are subdivided, reckoning 
downwards, into the Little D. and the D. proper. On the latter, the basaltic rocks, 
which, from a considerable distance above, bound tlie channel, suddenly confine the 
stream to one third of its width, with a perpendicular wall on either side; while the 
damming up of the plunging surges fearfully aggravates the difficulties and dangers of 
the descent. 

DALLES CITY, ’ or The Dalles, the co. seat of Wasco co., Oregon, on the 
Columbia fiver, 120 m. e. of Portland. Pop. ’70, 942. 

DALLXNG and BULWER, Baron. See Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton, ante . 

BALL’ ONGARO, Francesco, 1808-78; an Italian poet and dramatic author. He 
aided in organizing the Garibaldi legion in Rome, and on the capture of the city by 
the French he went to Ancona, and afterwards to Switzerland. From the latter refuge 
he was expelled, and spent four years in Belgium. Some years afterwards he returned 
to Italy and became professor of literature in Milan and Naples. He became noted as 
a writer of works of fiction. 
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DALMATIA, a narrow strip of territory, extending along the Adriatic sea, and 
hounded on the a. by Croatia, on the e; by Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, Lat. 
43° 15' to 44° 54' n., long. 14° 30' to 19° e. It forms, witlT its adjacent islands," the most 
southern erownland of the Austrian empire. Area, 4,881 sq.m. ; pop. ’69, 456,961. The 
coast of D. is everywhere steep and rocky,* and the adjacent series of islands, divided 
by picturesque straits and channels, are of a like character. Numerous bays intersecting 
the coast form excellent havens and landing-places. Offsets from the Dinaric Alps traverse 
the interior, and attain in Mt. Orien, the highest culminating point, an elevation of 
6,833 ft. ; the Velebich mountains, separating D. from Croatia, and which belong to the 
Julian Alps, have a height of more than 5,000 ft. The mountains of D., for the most 
part, composed of limestone, present a bleak and barren aspect, with many romantic 
chasms and fissures,* through which dash impetuous mountain-streams. The chief rivers 
— none of which, however, are of any importance — are the Zermagna, Kerka, Cettina, 
and Narenta, the second and third of which are broken in several places by beautiful 
cascades and falls. The lakes are numerous, but, with the exception of Lake Vrana 
— which is separated from the Adriatic by only a narrow tongue of land, and the waters 
of which are brackish — they are periodical, drying up in summer, and filling their beds 
in late autumn. A large part of the whole area of D. consists of moor and morass, yet 
in summer there is often a great scarcity of water. The climate is in general warmer 
than that of any other part of Austria, the African sirocco being occasionally felt on its 
shores. The minerals are limestone, coal, gypsum, etc. Agriculture is in a backward 
state. About one ninth of the land is arable, and produces wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
rye, and potatoes. Wine and olives are also produced. More than half of the land Is in 
pasture, and wood occupies about a ffth. The islands are not very fertile, but supply 
good timber for ship-building. Cattle-rearing, sea-faring, and the fisheries on the coast, 
are the chief kinds of industry. The live-stock in 1873 consisted of 673,600 sheep, 
280,650 goats, 6,000 mules, 16,000 asses, 17,000 horses, and 26,300 pigs. The annual 
value of the exports and imports is £1,500,000. The exports consist principally of wine, 
oil, brandy, hides,' wool, wax, honey, and fruits. Of the whole population it is computed 
that about 55, 000 are Italians, 1000 Albanians, 1000 Germans, 500 Jews, and the remainder 
consists of southern Slavonians — chiefly Dalmatians and Morlaks. The Dalmatians are 
a fine race of men— bold and brave as seamen and soldiers — and formerly were the main 
support of the military power of Venice. But it must be added that they are deceitful 
and rapacious, while the love of independence is extreme. They speak the Illyrian- 
Servian or Herzegovinian dialect; but the language * used in the govenment offices, 
especially in Spalatro, is the Italian. The Morlaks — who inhabit the interior, the 
mountainous district, and the Turkish sanjak of Hersek — are also good soldiers, hos- 
pitable and faithful to their engagements, ' lovers of independence, but it is said they 
are addicted to robbery and drunkenness. D. is divided into four circles— Zara, Spa- 
latro (or Spalato), Kagusa, and Cattaro. These are .also the names of the chief towns. 

In ancient times, D. was a considerable kingdom, and, after many unsuccessful 
attempts, was first subjugated by the Homans in "the time of Augustus. After the fall 
of the western empire, IX, which had formed the most southern part of the province 
Illyricum, was captured by the Goths, from whom it was taken by the Avari (490), 
who in their turn yielded it to the Slavonians about 630. The state founded by the 
Slavonians continued until the beginning of the lithe., when king Ladislaus of 
Hungary incorporated a part of D. with Croatia, while the other part, with tptle of 
duchy, placed itself under the protection of the Venetian republic. The Turks after- 
wards made themselves _ masters of a small portion ; and by the peace of Campo- 
Pormio (1797), the Venetian part of D., with Venice itself, became subject to Austrian 
rule; and when Austria, in 1805, had ceded this part of D. to Napoleon* it was annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy; afterwards (1810) to Illyria. Since 1814, D. forms part of 
Austria; the commune of Spizza being added by the congress of Berlin in 1878. 


I . DALMATIC {ftalmatka), the deacon’s robe, in the Homan Catholic church. It was 
originally of linen, but it is now generally made of the same heavy silk as the planeta 
(q.v.), worn by the priest. 

DAL'RIABA, the ancient name of a territory, in Ireland, comprehending what is now 
called “the Route,” or the northern half of the county of Antrim. It signifies prima- 

f rily, “the race of Riada;” and secondarily, “ the country of the race of Iliada,” i.e., 
Cairbre Righfada, or “ Cairbre of the Long Arm,” the son of a chief or prince of the 
Scots in Ireland, and himself a warrior of note. He lived in the 3d c., and not only 
1 . obtained an ascendency in the district of Ireland which came to be called after him, 

1 but, according to some writers, planted a colony of his Scottish countrymen on the shores 

I of Argyleshire in Alba, or Albany, as Scotland was then called. It is certain that about 

I 506 a. d. some of his descendants, led by Loam, Fergus, and other sons of Hire, son of 

i| Muinreamlmr, passed over to Argyleshire, where they settled themselves permanently. 

I and founded the kingdom of “Dulriada in Albany,” or “ the Scots in Britain.” More 

! than twenty kings of this state are enumerated before Kenneth MacAlpin, who, about 

^ 843, united under one scepter the Dairiads, or Scots, and the Piets, and thus became the 

I first king of Albany, which about two centuries afterwards began to be kno wn as Scotia 

i or Scotland. 
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DAL'KIADS, or Dalrelbi'ni, the inhabitants of Dalriada (q.y.). 

BALKY', a t. of Ayrshire., Scotland, on the Garnock, near the mouth of the Rye, 20 
in. s.w. of Glasgow; it is a station on the Glasgow and South-western railway. The 
vale of the Garnock is naturally beautiful and fertile; but its mineral wealth in coal, 
lime, and iron has recently caused a great change in its aspect, and it is much disfigured 
by blast-furnaces, etc., and by vast heaps of refuse from mines. D. was recently a 
small village, but lias of late rapidly increased in population and importance in conse- 
quence of the establishment of iron-works at and near it. D. possesses also a large 
woolen mill, which gives employment to upwards of 400 hands. Pop. *51, 2,706; ’<31, 
4,282; ’71, 5,214. It is feared that the increase in population and prosperity will not 
long continue, as the ironstone is being rapidly exhausted. 

BALKYM'PLE FAMILY, a very old and illustrious Scottish family, deriving its 
name from the lands of Dalrymple in Ayrshire. The principal members are; 

Dalrymple, James, Viscount Stair, a lawyer and statesman, son of a small pro- 
prietor in Ayrshire, was b. at Drummurcliie, in the same county, May, 1619, educated 
at Glasgow university, and at an early age, entered the army raised in Scotland to repel 
the religious innovations of Charles I. But the bent of his mind lay towards civil and 
literary pursuits; and in 1641, he was appointed professor of philosophy at Glasgow. 
The use which lie made of philosophy, however, was rather to aid him in basing law — 
his favorite study— on profound and comprehensive principles, than to add another 
metaphysical system to those already in existence. In short, his wish was to be a phil- 
osophic lawyer, rather than a philosopher. In 1648, he entered as an advocate at the 
Scotch bar, where lie rapidly acquired great distinction ; in 1049, and again in 1650, lie 
was appointed secretary to the commissioners sent to Holland by the Scottish parlia- 
ment to treat with Charles II. ; and in 1657, was induced— but with difficulty — to 
become one of the “commissioners for the administration of justice” in Scotland under 
Cromwell’s government. Dalrymple was a conscientious, but at the same time an 
exceedingly moderate and enlightened royalist ; and although appointed one of the new 
Scotch judges after the restoration, he resigned his seat in 1668, because he could not 
take the “ declaration” oath, which denied the right of the nation to take up arms 
against the king. Ilis great talents, however, induced the monarch to accept his serv- 
ices on his own terms. Dalrymple was now created a baronet. In 1671, he became 
lord president of the court of session. As a member of the privy council he was inva- 
riably the advocate, though not 'always successfully, of moderate measures. In 1081, 
when the infamous “test” oath was under consideration, Dalrymple, with the dexterity 
of a lawyer, caused John Knox’s confession of faith to be introduced as a part of the, 
test; but as this confession inculcated resistance to tyranny as a duty, the one half of 
the test contradicted the other. Dalrymple’s private conscience, however, was more 
fastidious than his public one, for he himself refused to take the very oath which, by his 
ingenuity, he had virtually deprived of its despotic character, and in consequence had 
to resign all his appointments. Before this, he had published the Institution * of the Law 
of Scotland, which is still the grand text-book of the Scotch lawyer. The disquisitions 
are both, profound and luminous, characterized alike by their philosophic insight and 
their sound common sense. After some time spent on his estate in Wigton shire, Dal- 
rymple went to Holland in 1682, to escape the persecution to which he was subjected at 
home. During 1684-87, he published at Edinburgh—' though lie himself was then resid- 
ing at Ley den— his Decisions; and in 1686, at Leyden, a philosophic work in Latin, 
entitled Phymlogia Nom Mvpervmntalis. He accompanied the prince of Orange on liis 
expedition to England. When matters were prosperously settled, William re-appointed 
him lord president of the court of session, and elevated him to the peerage under the 
title of viscount Stair. He died 25th Nov., 1695. 

Dalrymple, John, eldest son of the preceding, held office under James II. , and also 
under William III. While secretary of state for Scotland, he incurred great odium on 
account of his share in the barbarous transaction known as the “massacre of Glencoe.” 
In 1708, he was elevated to the earldom of Stair. He died in 1707. — Sir James Dal- 
rymple, second son of viscount Stair, was the author of Colleettms concerning Scottish 
History preceding the Death of Hand I. (1705), and the grandfather of sir John Dalrymple 
of Oanstoun, author of Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland , from the Dissolution of the 
last Parliament of Charles II. until the Sea-battle off La Hogue. — The other sons— Vis- 
count Stair had altogether nine children, five sons and four daughters— were more or 
less distinguished. 

Dalrymple, John, second son of the first earl of Stair, and grandson of viscount Stair, 
was bom at Edinburgh, July 20, 1673. He had the misfortune, while young, to kill his elder 
brother, by the accidental discharge of a pistol. This unhappy circumstance induced 
the parents, both for their own comfort and that of the boy himself, to educate him 
away from home. He was placed under the care of a clergyman in Ayrshire, who, by 
his prudence and kindness, soon developed the excellent qualities of the youth. Dal- 
rymple afterwards went to Leyden, where he had the reputation of being one of the 
best scholars in the university. He completed his curriculum at Edinburgh. In 1701, 
he accepted a commission as lieu t. col. of the Scottish regiment of foot-guards, and 
gained the highest distinction in Marlborough’s campaigns, When the accession of the 



tory ministry, in 1711, put a stop to the brilliant career of the great duke, Dairy m pie 
retired from the army. When George I. succeeded to the throne, Dalrymple — who had 
become earl of Stair by the death of his father in 1707— was made a lord of the bed- 
chamber, a privy-councilor, and commander- in-cliief of the forces of Scotland. Next 
year, he was sent as ambassador to France, in which capacity he exhibited the highest 
ability, and was of the greatest service in traversing the schemes for the reinstate- 
ment of the pretender; but as he refused to flatter his countryman, Law— notorious in 
connection with the fatal Mississippi scheme— who was then omnipotent in France, the 
government was mean enough to recall him. For 22 years he lived in retirement at 
Newliston, near Edinburgh, devoting himself chiefly to agriculture, which was then 
bgeinmng to improve in Scotland. He was the first to plant turnips and cabbages in 
the open fields. In 1742, he was sent as ambassador to Holland, and in the following 
year served under George II. , at the battle of Dettingen. Later, he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of Great Britain. He died in 1747. See Annals, etc., of 
the Viscount and Baris of Stair , by J. M. Graham (1875). 

Dalrymple, Sir David, a Scottish judge and historical antiquary, commonly known 
as lord Hailes, was b. at Edinburgh, 28th Oct., 1726. He was the grandson of sir David ’ 
Dalrymple, youngest and reputedly the ablest son of viscount Stair. He was educated 
first at Eton, afterwards at Edinburgh, and finally at Leyden, whence he returned to 
Scotland in 1746. In 1748, he was called to the Scottish bar, where his success was 
highly respectable, but not astonishing. D. was a man of extensive culture and 
classical tastes, of sound judgment, and great industry, but a very indifferent orator; 
and, in consequence, men of far inferior powers often acquired a greater reputation and 
a more lucrative practice. In 1766, he was appointed one of the judges of the court of 
session, and assumed the title of lord Hailes, by which he is chiefly known to posterity. 
His accuracy, diligence, judicial impartiality, and dignified demeanor, secured him the 
highest respect in his new office. Ten years after, he was made a justiciary lord. He 
died 29th Nov., 1792. — Although D.’s official duties were very arduous, he found time 
to compose numerous works, surpassing in value those of many men whose lives have 
been wholly devoted to literature. We can afford to mention only a few; A Discourse on 
ike Goiorie Conspiracy (1757); Memorials and Letters relating to the History of Britain in 
the Reign of James 1. (1762), a curious and interesting volume; The Works of the ever - 
memorable John Hailes of Eton, etc , (1765); Memorials and Letters relating to the History 
of Britain in the Reign of Charles I. (1766); Annals of Scotland from the Accession of Mal- 
colm ILL , sur named Canmore, to the Accession of Robert I. (1776); and Annals of Scotland 
from the Accession of Robert I., sur named the Bruce , to the Accession of the House of Stuart 
(1779). Besides these, D. wrote works on legal antiquities and ancient church history, 
edited old Scotch poems, and published sketches of the lives of various notable Scotch- 
men. as specimens of how a Biographia Scotia might be executed. 

Dalrymple, Alexander, f.r.s., f.s.a., younger brother of the preceding, was b. 
at New Hailes, the seat of his father, near Edinburgh, 24th July, 1787. In 1752, lie 
obtained an appointment in the East India company's service; but his extreme youth, 
as well as the imperfect education he had received at home, rendered it necessary, on 
his reaching Madras, that he should be placed under the store-keeper for a time. Lord 
Pigot himself, at that time governor of the presidency, condescended to give him lessons 
in "writing; but young D. having, unluckily for his own prospects, fallen upon some 
papers in the secretary’s office relating to the commerce of the Eastern an hi pelage,, 
became so engrossed with the importance of the subject, that, after some bickerings 
with his superiors, he relinquished his appointment, and made a voyage Of observation 
among the eastern islands. At Sooloo, in the course of his expedition, he concluded a 
commercial treaty with the sultan, which might have led to beneficial results; but on 
his return in 1762, he found political affairs entirely changed, small-pox raging, and 
most of his influential friends dead. The scheme, in consequence, proved a failure. In. 
1765, he returned to Britain, to urge its importance on the home-authorities, but did 
not succeed. In 1775, however, he was sent out to Madras as a member of council, but 
was recalled in two years, apparently without good reason, for in 1779 he was appointed 
hydrognipher to the East India company, and shortly after received a pension. In 1795, 
when the admiralty resolved to establish a similar office, it was conferred on D, , who 
held it till within a short period of his death, which occurred 19th June, 1808, at Mary le- 
bone, London. D. wrote a vast number of letters, pamphlets, etc., containing plans for 
the promotion of British commerce in various parts of the world, political dissertations, 
accounts of geographical expeditions, etc. His library was rich in works of navigation 
and geography, all of which were purchased by the admiralty. His collection of 
poetry, also very valuable, was deposited in the library at New Hailes, as a family heir- 
loom. 
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DALTON, at. in Whitfield co., Ga., on the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, 
the Western and Atlantic, and the Selma, Home, and Dalton railroads, in a beautiful 
valley surrounded by mountains; pop. about 4,000 — 439 colored. It was a place of 
strategic importance during the rebellion. 


DAL'TOIT, a t. of Furness, Lancashire, England, on a gentle acclivity, about 84 m. 
from the sea, and 18 m. w.n.w. from Lancaster. It is connected by railway with the 
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railway-system in Lancashire on the one hand, and with that of Cumberland on 
the other. There are iron, mines and foundries in the vicinity, and malting is carried 
on, but not to so great an extent as formerly. Near the town are the ruins of Fumes? 
abbey, founded in 1X27 by Stephen, count of Boulogne, and afterwards king of England, 
for monks of the Cistercian order. Pop. of township (1871), 9,810. 

DALTON, Edwahd Barky, 1834-72; b. Mass. ; a physician in California; gradu- 
ated at Harvard, 1855, and at the New York college of physicians and surgeons, 1858. 
He served as medical director in the army of Virginia during the rebellion, and after- 
wards in the army of the Potomac. In 1866, he became sanitary superintendent of the 
New York board of health. He died in California. His medical reports are valuable. 

DA1T0F, John, was b. Sept, 5, 1766, at Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, in Cumber- 
land. He received his early education in the school of his native place, and, after 1781, 
in a boarding-school kept by a relative in Kendal. Here his love of mathematical and 
physical studies was first developed. He wrote several mathematical essays, and iu 
1788, commenced a journal of meteorological observations, which he continued through- 
out his whole life. In 1793, lie was appointed teacher of mathematics and the physical 
sciences in the new college at Manchester, where he chiefly resided during the remainder 
of his life, though frequently employed, after 1804, in giving lectures on chemistry iu 
several large towns. In the years 1808-10, lie published his Neto System of Chemical 
Philosophy, 2 parts (Lond.), to which he added a third part in 1827. In 1817, ho was 
appointed president of the literary and philosophical society at Manchester. He was 
also a member of the royal society, and of the Paris ..cade my, and, in 1838, received a 
pension of £150, afterwards raised to £300. In the same year, D.’s friends and fellow- 
townsmen collected £2,000, to raise a statue to his honor, which was executed by 
Dhantrey, and placed at the entrance or the royal institution in Manchester. D. was 
also honored by the university of Oxford with the degree of d. c.l., and with that of 
ll.d. by the university of Edinburgh. He died, universally respected, at Manchester, 
July 27, 1844. His chief physical researches were those on the constitution of mixed 
gases, on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapors, and on the expansion of gases 
by heat. In chemistry, he distinguished himself by his progressive development of the 
atomic theory (q.v.), as also by his researches on the absorption of gases by water, on 
carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, etc. His treatises are mostly contained in the 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, the Philosophical Trans- 
actions , Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, and Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy. Besides 
these, we have his Meteorological Essays and Observations (Lond. 1793; 2d ed.1884). D. 
was unquestionably one of the greatest chemists that any country has produced. 
Profound, patient, and intuitive, he had precisely the faculties requisite for a great 
scientific discoverer. His atomic theory elevated chemistry into a science. In his 
habits, D, was simple; in his manners, grave and reserved, but kindly, and distinguished 
by his truthfulness and integrity of character. 

DALTON, John C., b. Mass. 1825; Harvard, 1844 and 1847, m.d. First essay on eorput 
luteum prize of Am. Med. Ass., 1851; Prof. Buffalo, ’51-54; Ver. Med. Coll.'', ’54-57; L. I. 
Hosp.’59-’61; Prof. Pliys., Col. Pliys. and Surg. 1855, and now continues. Has made many 
contributions to physiology. His principal book is a ‘‘Treatise on Human Physiology.” 

DALTONISM. See Color-blindness, ante. 

DALY, Charles P., ll.d., b. New York city, 1816; for many years a leading 
jurist, being chief-justice of the court of common pleas. He has published History of 
the Courts of New York , and many legal papers of importance. He is president of ' the 
American geographical and statistical society, in which he has taken a deep interest. 

BAM, Tinker’s, a guard of dough or clay placed by a tinker around a cavity to 
confine the melted metal until it “ sets.” It is* worthless after use. 

DAM (Fr. barrage ), a barrier for raising the level of water in a stream, for the 
purpose of forming a reservoir, or for turning the water in another direction. Several 
■dams are sometimes placed upon a water-course for the purpose of preventing too rapid 
an escape of water where, it is needed for irrigation or for moving machinery. There 
is also a variety of dam called a coffer-dam" in which an inelosure is bounded by a 
barrier which prevents exterior water from entering, used generally for the purpose of 
excavation. Dams . constructed for raising the level of water have an important use in 
the slack- water navigation of rivers. The materials which enter into the construction 
of dams differ according to circumstances. If the structure be required to bar a narrow 
gorge and a considerable stream, it must be made very strong, not only to withstand 
the hydrostatic pressure, but also the force of the current, which often, during fresir 
ets, becomes very great. The materials are then generally composed of a combination 
of wood --work and masonry. Masonry may be principally used when the gorge is so 
narrow' as to allow of the construction of a sufficiently small horizontal arc to resist the 
pressure. When the dam is very long (across a wide stream), unless a vast amount of 
stone is used, wooden braces must be employed. Where the body of water to be 
restrained is not more than 4 or 5 ft. deep and the bottom is firm, a clay or stiff loam 
embankment 9 or 10 ft. thick, well compacted, will answ'er the purpose if a gate he 
provided to keep the water from flowing over the top of the embankment, which would 
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cause it to wear away. It is not always economy to build the dam in the narrowest 
part of a stream, or where the opposite banks nearest approach each other. This will 
often cause during a freshet too great a depth of running water over the dam, by which 
it may be endangered. A point should be selected where the dam can be made of suf- 
ficient width to allow the water to pour over it without piling up too much, and where 
the foundation is good. The line of a dam may be transverse or diagonal to the flow of 
water. The diagonal is sometimes of advantage in increasing the width of flow, but is 
liable to interfere with the bed of the stream below more than the transverse line. 
Where practicable, the form of an arc, the convexity fronting up stream, is the best ; 
but a broken line may sometimes he employed to advantage, the angles pointing up 
stream acting as braces, while the angles pointing down stream may be held by natural 
rock formation or heavy masonry, strengthened by bracing. There are a great many 
large dams in the manufacturing districts of New England, and in freshets, the giving 
way of some of them through faulty construction, has caused great destruction of life 
and property. 

An example of a well-constructed darn is at Holyoke, Mass., across the Connecticut 
river. It is 1017 ft. long and 80 ft. high. The braces are formed of large square tim- 
bers inclined 22° from the horizontal, with the lower ends bolted in the rock, and the 
upper ends sustaining timber frame- work. The canal for delivering the water, which is 
received by thirteen gates, is faced with masonry, and is 144 ft. wide at the top, and 22 
ft. deep. It is said to be the best water motive-power utilized in the United States. A 
remarkable dam exists across the river Furens, in France, for protecting the town of 
St. Etienne from freshets, and also for supplying the town with water. It is 164 ft. 
high, and 828 ft. wide at the top. The excavations for the foundation were very great 
and expensive, and the dam was constructed entirely of masonry, the stone laid" not in 
tiers, but so as to produce a unity of mass, and with hydraulic cement, which is the 
mortar always used. The pressure of the contained water, at the depth of 154 ft, as 
much as 67 lbs. to the square inch, has sometimes been sufficient on this dam to force 
water through the pores of the material. In India, dams are constructed for purposes 
of irrigation, and some of them are of enormous magnitude. One of the longest is 
on the Godavery river at Dowlaisweram. Its total length is 4,872 feet, 

A good example of the mode of constructing a" "coffer-dam mder great difficul- 
ties, on account of quicksand bottom, was furnished in the work preliminary to the 
building of the dry-dock at the Brooklyn navy-yard. There was over 60 ft. of utterly 
unstable micaceous sand below the mud at the bottom of the river. This of course, 
under so great pressure, would flow almost like water itself. The area required to 
be excavated through this material was over two acres at the top and one acre at 
the bottom, which was 87 ft. below mean high water. The first attempt was a failure, 
and longer and stronger piles were then used, filled between with stone and coarse 
gravel. There were six concentric rows of piles, the walls being over 60 ft. thick. 

Where the bottom does not admit of pile-driving, crib-work, weighted with stone 
and sunk in proper position, is used, the crevices being stopped with hydraulic 
cement. At Blossom Rock, in San Francisco harbor, a combination of crib-work and 
iron cylinder was used in the construction of the coffer-dam by means of which the 
excavations were made, preparatory to blasting. An iron cylinder 6 ft. in diameter, 
armed with thick india-rubber flaps at the bottom, was sunk to the ground and then 
surrounded with crib-work. Excavation was then made within the cylinder, which was 
from time to time depressed until the depth was reached necessary to exclude the water. 


DAMAGES, in law, are the pecuniary recompense claimed on account of suffering an 
injury through the act of another. The peculiar constitution of the English common- 
law courts, which, till lately, prevented them in most cases from giving any other 
remedy than by way of D., rendered the questions relating to this subject of unusual 
importance; but the progress of recent legislation has been in the direction of restricting 
actions for D. to the cases in which the restitution of property or enforcement of a right 
cannot be otherwise attained. The court of chancery, on the other hand, could not 
give D., it could only enforce performance of an obligation by personal restraint, and 
hence, according to the nature of the remedy desired, the suitor resorted to the one or 
other court. In Scotland, the supreme court has always been able to give redress in 
either way. 

Where a sum ascertained in amount is due, the action is one not properly fori)., 
but of debt. But where the sum is not ascertained, as where an injury has been done 
to a man’s character or property, the action in either country can in general only be for 
D., the amount of which the injured party estimates, and which is determined by the 
judgment of the court, or verdict of a jury, subject to certain fixed rules which the 
courts have laid down, as the principle according to which the estimation is to be made. 
These, it is obviously impossible to detail here, and reference must be made to the title 
of the special subjects out of which a claim may arise for such information as it. is 
practicable to give. It may be observed, however, that it is a general rule to restrict 
the amount of D. to that of the actual pecuniary loss, wherever it can be ascertained ; and 
that neither in Scotland nor England will a stipulated penalty for breach of agreement 
be accepted as determining the sum due for D., unless it shall appear, by the use of the 
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term “as liquidated damages,” or some equivalent expression, that both the parties had 
intended to fix conclusively the sum payable in case of default. Other general rules 
are, that the injury for which D. are claimed must have affected the claimant individu- 
ally, and not merely as one of the general public, although it is not essential that the 
injury should have done material hurt to him, as this only affects the amount of 
damages. And the injury suffered must have been the direct and immediate conse- 
quence of the act done; if it has only been a secondary or remote result of the act, no 
I). will be given. And any act sued on must be an actual injustice; it is not enough 
that it produces disadvantageous results, if these arise only from doing what the party 
was justified in doing. IX, therefore, may be sued for in respect of a crime involving 
liability to criminal punishment; but in' England, in the case of a felony, no action for 
D. will lie against the offender, because it is the duty of the complainant to prosecute 
him criminally. It is otherwise, however, in the case of misdemeanors; an action for 
D. is there independent of criminal proceedings. In Scotland, this is the rule in refer- 
ence to every species of crime. 

DAMAGES (ante), a term which designates the rules which govern pecuniary 
awards in a court of justice. The principles are general, and substantially the same in 
ail countries. The chief principle is to give compensation for some right violated. 
There is necessarily a wide margin for opinion and judgment in all such cases, depend- 
ing largely upon agreements and fortuitous conditions and circumstances. In general, 
damages are compensatory only, but in some cases they are punitory or exemplary. 

BAM AIT, an outlying portion of the Punjab, runs about 300 m. along the right or 
w. bank of the Indus, extending back, with an av erage breadth of about 60 m., as far 
as the Suliman mountains. It stretches in n. lat. from 28° 40' to 33° 20', and in e. long, 
from 69° 30' to 71° 20'. In the absence of irrigation, the district m general is little 
better than a plain of smooth, bare, hard clay— the result of alternate Inundation and 
evaporation. But when duly irrigated, this baked and burned surface becomes very 
productive, more especially ill the strip of land— known as the Derajat— which is near- 
est to the bordering stream. 

BAM AH, a seaport t., province of Ghr/etat, Hindustan, belonging to the Portuguese. 
It stands at the mouth of the Daman Gunga, or Daman river, which rises in the Syadrce 
mountains, as the upper extremity of the western Ghauts is called by the nati ves, in 
lat. 20° 11' m, and long. 73° 42' east. Common spring-tides give at least three fathoms 
on the bar, while outside is a roadstead of more than double that depth. The harbor 
affords good shelter from the s.w. monsoon, and, as -the neighborhood is well stocked 
with suitable timber, the people are largely employed in the building and repairing of 
ships. The peculiar drawback of the locality is the scarcity, or rather the want, of 
fresh water. The river, even when swollen by the rains into* an inundation, is brack- 
ish, and the wells likewise are so in some degree. Endemic fevers are the natural con- 
sequence. The place is fortified with a rampart and bastions, and it is described as 
having been, before the arrival of the whites, “a town great and strong.” Pop. 6,000. 

DAMAN, Ilyrax, a genus of quadrupeds, highly interesting as a connecting link 
between the rodentia and the pachydermata, On account of their small size, their thick 
fur, and their general appearance, they were always ranked among the former, till 
Cuvier pointed out their essential agreement, in dentition and anatomical characters, 
with the latter, and assigned them a place next to the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
remarking, that “ excepting the. horns, they are little else than rhinoceroses in miniature.” 
He adds that “they have quite similar molars, but the upper jaw has 2 stout incisors 
curved downwards, and, during youth, 2 very small canines, the lower jaw 4 incisors 
without any canines.” The skull, also, and other bones of the head, resemble those of 
the pachyderms. The muzzle is short; the ears,' short and round. The ribs are more 
numerous than even in the pachyderms-— 21 pair, a number exceeded in no quadrupeds 
except the sloths, whereas no rodent has more than 15 pair. The toes are united by the 
skin to the very nail, as in the elephant and rhinoceros, and are round and soft, merely 
protected in front by a broad nail, which does not reach the ground. The legs are 
short. The tail is a mere tubercle. There are several species of this genus, natives of 
Africa and of the s. w. of Asia. The Syrian D. (H. Syrkmis) is now generally believed 
to be the sKapJiafo of the Old Testament, the conyiq.v.) of the authorized English version. 
The D. is common in Syria and Palestine, inhabiting rocky places, and sheltering itself 
in the holes of the rocks, but not burrowing, for which its feet are not adapted. It is 
a timid, harmless creature, quick and lively in its movements, completely herbivorous, 
easily domesticated, and, in confinement, readily eating bread, roots, fruits, and herbs. 
It is about 11 in. long, and 10 in. high; brownish-gray above, white beneath, the thick 
hair interspersed with long scattered bristles. The Ashkoko (II. Abymnicud) of Abys- 
sinia, first described by Bruce, and supposed by him to be the shaphan, is now believed to 
he distinct from the Syrian D., although very similar. The K lip-da sse (H. capensis) of 
South Africa differs from the shaphan in its darker color and rather larger size, and also 
in having only 3 toes on each foot, whereas the Syrian I), has 4 toes on the fore-feet and 
3 on the hind-feet. It is very common in rocky places in South Africa, both on the hills 
and near the sea-shore. Its favorite food consists of aromatic plants, and its flesh, 
although eatable, is highly flavored. In the places which it frequents, a peculiar sub- 
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stance called hymmm (q.v.) is found — an animal secretion, to which medicinal virtues 
are ascribed, but the nature and origin of which have not yet been thoroughly ascer- 
tained. 


BAMAE', a t. of Yemen, Arabia, pleasantly situated on an elevation about ISO m. 
n.n.w. of Aden. It has about 5,000 houses, is the residence of a governor, and has a 
college, attended by several hundred students. 

BAMASCE'HTTS, Joannes, the author of the standard text-book of dogmatic theology 
in the Greek church, was b, at Damascus about 700 a.d. On account of his eloquence, 
he was surnamed chrysorrhoas (“Golden Stream”): In 780, he became a monk in the 
convent of St. Saba at Jerusalem, where he spent the rest of his days in the composition 
of theological, works. He died about 756 a.d., and had the honor of being canonized by 
both the Latin and Greek churches. D. was a man of extensive erudition, and "was 
considered the ablest philosopher of his time; but the word “philosopher” must have 
meant something very different in those days from what it does now, as D.’s writings 
are characterized by weakness of judgment and want of critical power. The best edition 
is that of Le Quien (2 vols., Paris, 1712). 

DAMASCE'NIJS, Nicolaus, a Greek historian of the time of Augustus and Herod 
the great, with whom he was on terms of intimacy. His principal work was a universal 
history in 144 books, of which, only a few fragments remain. He also wrote an auto- 
biography, in which much may be learned of the lives of Augustus and of Herod. 

DAM AS' CUTS, a philosopher b. at Damascus about the middle of the 5tli century. 
He taught philosophy in Athens in the time of Justinian. There remains of his works 
only Difficulties and Solutions of First Principles . , 

BAMAS'CTTS (Arabic, DimishkesFShdm ), a city of Syria, the largest in Asiatic Turkey, 
occupies a situation of unrivaled beauty on a luxuriant plain at the eastern base of the 
Anti-Libanus, and 58 m. e.s.e. of Beyrout, which forms its port, 3 at. 88° 27' n., long. 86° 
28' east. The appearance of the city from a distance is beautiful in the highest degree. 
The bright buildings, sparkling beneath a Syrian sun, rise out of a sea of various tinted 
foliage, while all around — save on the n.w., where stretches the long bare snow-white 
ridge of the Anti-Lebanon— extend charming gardens, rich cornfields, and blooming 
orchards, with the river Barrada (the Abana of Scripture) and its branches winding 
through until they lose themselves far to the e. in the lake Bahr-el-Merj, into which the 
Phege (the Pharpar of Scripture), a smaller stream, also flows. As in the case of all 
eastern cities, the expectations excited by a distant view of D. are by no means realized 
on a close inspection. The city proper is about 6 m. in circumference, and is partly 
surrounded by old tumble-down walls, portions of which date from early Roman times, 
while other parts are of Saracenic architecture, and some mere mud- patches of the 
present day. The streets generally are dirty and decayed, and so very narrow that a 
loaded donkey almost entirely blocks up the passage. The best street is’ “Straight 
street,” mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles in connection with St. Paul. The houses 
for the most part are very mean-looking structures, often presenting to the street 
nothing but a dead- wall with a doorway in it, while the best have rough mud-walls, 
with a projecting upper story extending so far over the narrow street that hands may 
he shaken from opposite windows. But as the interior of the city presents a sad con- 
trast to its charming surroundings, so do the rich interiors of the houses contrast with 
their miserable externals. Pine marble-paved courts ornamented with trees, shrubs, 
and fountains, rooms with arabesqued roofs and walls, most luxuriously furnished, are 
the common features of all the dwellings of the wealthier classes. The principal build- 
ings of I). are places of worship, chief of which is the Great Mosque — formerly a 
heathen temple, then a Christian- church — composed of different kinds of architecture, 
and occupying a quadrangle 168 yards by 108 yards, the interior dimensions being 481 
ft. by 125. The floor is of marble tesselated, and covered with Persian carpets, and the 
walls and piers of the transept are enriched with beautiful devices formed of various 
colored marbles, while rows of noble Corinthian pillars divide the interior into nave and 
aisles Altogether, this is one of the handsomest ecclesiastical buildings of which 
Mohammedans can boast. The citadel is large and imposing, but not strong; and the 
Great Khan is a splendid building, erected of black and white marble. There are many 
interesting remains of antiquity in D., but they are lost amid the mean modern struc- 
tures and the bazaars. The latter are numerous, and finer than those of Cairo or 
Constantinople, and very well supplied with goods of oriental manufacture; each class 
of goods having a bazaar for itself. The manufactures of D. used to be important, con- 
sisting of silks, cottons, coarse woolen cloth, jewelry, saddlery, and arms; but her 
productions are now little more than sufficient for local consumption. Before 1860, 
her looms were reckoned at 8,000, while now they are said to barely reach 1800. The 
manufactures of the famous Damascene blades have long ceased to exist. This decline 
is chiefly caused by the taxation upon raw products. The trade with Bagdad was 
large; but in 1857 the caravan was plundered on its way across the desert, the loss to 
the' merchants of I). being estimated at £40,000. This paralyzed the commerce. The 
annual caravan to Mecca from D. at one time consisted of some 50,000 or 60,000 per- 
sons, most of whom engaged to some extent in trade; but the facilities which in recent 
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' BAMASKEEN'IOT, or Damascening, is the art of producing upon ordinary steel cer- 
tain ornamental appearances resembling those observed on the famous Damascus blades. 
Attention was first drawn to this branch of industry by the crusaders, who brought 
from Damascus to Europe many articles made of superior steel, such as sword-blades 
and daggers.' These were found to possess not only great elasticity, united with con- 
siderable hardness, but their surfaces were covered with beautiful designs, formed by a 
tissue of dark lines on a light ground, or light lines upon a dark ground, and occasion- 
ally by the inlaying of gold on the steel-blue ground. These Damascus blades appear to 
have been constructed of steel and iron welded together; and the elegant designs "were 
brought out bv immersing the blades in dilute acids, which, eating away unequally the 
surface, gave rise to the mottled appearance. In genuine Damascus blacles, the designs 
run through the substance of the blade, and the watering, or regular, almost symmet- 
rical figuring is not worn off by friction, or even grinding. Imitations of the watering 
of Damascus steel are produced on common steel by etching with acids; and in this way 
landscapes, inscriptions, and ornaments, and decorations in general, are imprinted on 
the steel-blue ground. Gold and silver are also inlaid in the higher-class- of sword- ■ 
blades and other articles. Gun-barrels are occasionally subjected to the process of 
damaskeening. Attempts have been made in France to accomplish damaskeening by 
means of photography, but as yet with very imperfect results. ' 

DAM 'ASUS, Saint, Bishop of Borne, was by extraction a Spaniard, and born prob- 
ably early in the 4th century. In 366 a.d., he was elected bishop of Borne, but had 
to struggle fiercely for the possession of his office with one Ursinus, who was supported 
by a considerable party. His career was throughout far from peaceful. It was mainly 
spent in subduing the still numerous Allans in the west; in combating the heresy of 
Apoliinaris, which lie caused to be condemned by the council assembled at Constanti- 
nople in 882; and in defending the cause of Paulinus against. Meletius. He died 884. 
It is difficult to form a just estimate of D/s character. "His enemies used to call him 
Awismljmis Matronanm (“The ear-tickler of the married ladies”), and hinted that he 
was in the habit of inducing rich female penitents to make testamentary bequests in bis 
favor — a conspicuous vice of the clergy at that time; so much so, indeed, that Valen- 
ti nian was obliged to issue an edict forbidding ecclesiastics to receive such bequests for 
the future. The edict was addressed to D., who was required to announce it to the 
church. On the other hand, he was a great friend of St. Jerome, and was primarily 
instrumental in inducing that learned divine to undertake a new translation of the 
Bible. His extant- works consist of seven epistles, addressed to various bishops, and 
rather more than forty short poems, religious, descriptive, etc., but of little or no merit. 
The first edition was" published at Borne by Sarrazanius in 1688. D.’s festival falls on 
the 11th December. 

DAM'ASUS II. , a native of Bavaria, a bishop in the Tyrol, chosen the 155th pope on 
the death of Clement II., in 1047. His reign lasted but 28 days. 

BAMBQQL', a vast rock-temple of the Buddhists in Ceylon, containing, among a pro- 
fusion of carvings, figures of Buddha, of extraordinary magnitude. See Ceylon, by sir 
J. Emerson Tennenfc (Lend. 1859), vol. ii. p. 577. 

DAME (Lafc. domina , a mistress), a title of honor which long distinguished liigh-born 
ladies from the wives of citizens, and of the commonalty in general. In thehge; of 
chivalry, it was customary even for a queen to be so called by her chosen knight (“ the 
dame of his heart, of his thoughts,” etc.). In consequence of the greater courtesy shown 
towards women of higher rank, arose the custom of prefixing the word ma to dame, as 
a special proof of veneration and homage. Hence, too, the Virgin-mother was called 
in France Isoife-Dame (“ Our mistress,” or lady, as if no one Christian could exclusively 
claim the privilege of serving her with the homage of his heart). The daughters of the 
king of France, as soon as they came into the world, were called rnadmne; and this was 
also the sole title of the wife of the king’s eldest brother. In England, the word D., 
though not. much used, is now applied to married women of all classes. Madame is 
shortened into madam, which is. still a word of honor, applicable, in particular cases, to 
majesty itself. Thus, Alfred Tennyson, in dedicating his poems to queen Victoria, 
speaks* as a chivalrous troubadour might have done — 

u Take, madam , this poor book of song.” 

DAME'S VIOLET, Hesperia, a genus of plants of the natural order criietfem , having 
four-sided or two-edged pods, and containing several species, annual and biennial her- 
baceous plants, natives, chiefly, of the middle and s. of Europe. One only, the Common 
I). V., or White Rocket {IL'matronaUs), is found in Britain, in hilly pastures, but per- 
haps rather escaped from cultivation than a true native. It, has an erect branched stem, 
with ovato-lanceolate leaves, and terminated by numerous large lilac-flowers,' -which are 
scentless by day, but very fragrant at night, on which account, this plant is cultivated in 
flower-pots by German ladies. The custom appears to have been an old English one 
also, and from, it the plant derives its common name. The Night- scented Rocket (H. 
tridix) is also a favorite flower in Germany. 

DAMIA'NI, Pietro, 1000-72; a Roman Catholic prelate, eminent, intellectually, 
and morally, who supported various reforms which Hildebrand (the great pope, Gregory 
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YU.) also favored, for which* he was persecuted by the corrupt priests of Milan. He was 
appointed cardinal bishop of Ostia, 1057,' In 1069, he was sent as legate to Germany to 
dissuade Henry IV. from applying for a divorce, in which he was successful, lie was 
* engaged on other occasions to make peace and suppress disorder. Among his writings 
is a fine religious hymn in Latin. 

DAMIANISTS, or Angelists, a sect Of the 6th c., followers of Damian us, a 
patriarch of Alexandria, who agreed substantially with the Sabeiiiaris, 

DAMIENS, Robert Franqois, known for his attempt to assassinate Louis XV., was 
born in 1714, at Tieulloy, a village near Arras, in France. He was evilly-disposed from 
his youth, being known even then as Eobcrt te DktMe. On account of a robbery which 
he had committed, ho was obliged to flee into Belgium in 1756, whence he returned to 
Paris about the end of the year. It was during his absence in Unit country that he 
formed the intention of assassinating his sovereign. The motives which led him to this 
are not well understood. He himself alleged that it was the conduct of the king towards 
the parliament; while a more popular, but apparently groundless opinion was, that he 
was instigated by the Jesuits. On the 5th of Jan., 1757, having gone to Versailles on the 
previous day, he assiduously followed the king and liis courtiers about everywhere; and 
about six o’clock at night, when the king was entering liis carriage to leave Trianon, 
managed to stab him. The king, however, recognized his assassin, and D. was seized. 
The punishment inflicted on him was horrible. The hand by which he attempted the 
murder was burned at a slow fire; the fleshy parts of his body were then torn off by 
pincers; and, finally, he was dragged about for an hour by four strong horses, while 
into his numerous wounds were poured molten lead, resin, oil, and boiling wax! To- 
wards night, the poor wretch expired, having by an effort of will almost superhuman, 
kept liis resolution of not confessing who were his accomplices — if, indeed, he had any. 
His remains were immediately burned, his house was destroyed, his father, wife, and 
daughter were banished from France forever, and his brothers and sisters compelled to 
change their names. 

DAMIET'TA, a t. of Lower Egypt, situated on the right bank of the chief of the Nile’s 
eastern branches, about 8 m. from its mouth in the Mediterranean, in lat. 81° 25' n., long. 
31 3 49' east. It is in general ill and irregularly built, but it has some handsome mosques 
and marble baths, and several bazaars. Its commerce has been much injured by the 
prosperity of Alexandria. It still, however, carries on a considerable trade in export- 
ing rice, which grows abundantly in the neighborhood, fish, etc. ; and in importing char- 
coal, soap, silk, etc. The exports in 1871, were £85,200, the imports £150,600. It is 
connected by railway and telegraph with Cairo, etc. The cloth known as dimity received 
its name from D., where it was first manufactured. A bar at the mouth of the river 
prevents vessels, of more than 50 or 60 tons burden from ascending to Damietta. ' Pop. 
87,100. The existing town was erected about 1251, but, prior to that, a city of the same 
name (more anciently Tamiathis) stood about 4 m. to tile south. It was strongly forti- 
fied by the Saracens, and formed on that side the bulwark of Egypt against the early 
crusaders, who, however, succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was razed, and 
rebuilt further inland on the site it now occupies, by the sultan Bay hers. 

DAIMIR (Kernel ucl-den Abu’l Bag& Muhammed Ben Musa Ben Isa ad-Damlri Ash- 
Skafei), 1841-1405; b. Cairo, Egypt; an Arabian writer on canon law, but better known 
to Europe by his work on natural history, The Life of AmmaU, in which he catalogues 
931 beasts, birds, fishes, and insects, with the habits of which he appears to have been 
acquainted. The work is full of episodes treating of history and religion, in conse- 
quence of which its literary value is much increased. 

DAM IRON, Jean Philibert, 1794-1862; a French philosophical writer who stud- 
ied under Burnouf, Villemain, and Cousin. He lectured on philosophy in various 
Parisian institutions, became professor in the normal school, and titular professor at the 
Sorbonne. He was one of the founders of the Globe newspaper, a member of the legion 
of honor, and of the academy of sciences. He published a number of philosophical 
works, particularly on the history of philosophy in France. 

DA1TMAB, or Dammar Pine, Dammam , a genus of trees of the natural order conif- 
even, distinguished from all the rest of that order by their broad lanceolate leathery 
leaves, which have numerous nearly parallel veins, and by their seeds being winged, 
not at the end, but on one side, ‘The tree from which the name, originally applied 
to its resinous product, has been extended to the whole genus, is the "Mol f: tv an I). 
(D. oinentalu), which grows on the high mountain-ridges of the Molucca islands. It 
grows to a great height, attains a diameter of 9 ft./ and generally lias the lower 
part of the trunk beset with knots as large as a man’s head. The timber is light 
and of inferior quality; and the tree is chiefly valuable for its resin, which is soft, 
transparent, hardens in a few days, and is then white, with a crystalline appearance. 
The resin often flows spontaneously from the tree in such quantity, that it hangs in 
masses like icicles of a handbreadth and a foot long. At another period of the 
year, if is yellow, and less valued. By incision, especially in the protuberances of the 
stem, it is obtained in large pieces. So. long as dammar renin is soft, it has a strong 
smell; but loses it when it dries. It contains only a trace of volatile oil, but consists 
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of two distinct resins, one of which is soluble in alcohol, the other not. It is light, 
brittle, and easily friable, readily soluble in oil of turpentine; quickly becomes viscid 
when heated; when sprinkled on burning coal, diffuses an odor like that of rosin or 
mastich; readily takes fire, and burns with much smoke and a somewhat acid smell. 

It is used in Asia for domestic purposes, and in the arts like other resins; it is an 
article of commerce, and in Europe is employed in various ways to form varnishes, 
which dry quickly, have a very bright luster, and being colorless, allow the beauty of 
the colors over which they are spread to be perfectly seen ; but readily becomes viscid 
again, and are not permanent, so that this resin cannot he made a substitute for 
copal and amber. It is almost completely soluble in benzole, and in this solvent, | 

makes an excellent colorless varnish for positive photographs on glass — it is, how- 
ever, scarcely hard enough for negatives. — To this genus belongs also the Kauri Pine 
(q.v.) of New Zealand (1), Australis), which produces the resin known as kauri remi, 
or kauri gum. — The word dammar, clammer, or damar , signifies resin in some of the lan- 
guages of India. The resin known as Black Dammar is obtained in the Molucca 
islands from the trunk of marignia aeuUfolia, a tree of the natural order dmyridaem. 

It is a semi-fluid soft resin, with a strong smell, becoming black when it dries; it is 
used as pitch, also to yield a kind of turpentine, which is obtained by distillation. — 

Oanarium mieroearpum , a tree of the same order, also a native of the furthest east, 
yields, by incision of the trunk, a viscid, odorous, yellowish substance, very similar 
to balsam of copaiva, which is called damar or dammar, and is used in naval yards 
as oakum, being mixed with a little chalk and the bark of reeds, and becomes as hard 
as a stone. — Quite distinct from all these is the resin also called dammar or piney 
dammar in India, often also called copal (q.v.) in India, and < mime (q.v.) in Britain, 
the produce of mteria Indica , a large tree of the natural order diptemcem. It is 
obtained by wounding the tree, and when fresh, is clear, fragrant, and acridly bitter; 
when dried, it becomes yellow, brittle, and glass-like. It is used in India as a varnish 
(rnney mrrmli), which is hard, tenacious, and much esteemed. It is also made into 
candles in Malabar, which, in burning, diffuse an agreeable fragrance, and give a clear 
light with little smoke. Some of these candles were sent to Britain, and were highly 
prized, but the excessive duty stopped the importation. Shorea robu&tct, the sal (q.v.), 
so much valued in India as a timber-tree, also of the natural order dvpUracem, and 
some other species of ihorea, yield a resin, also known as dammar , and as ral and 
dhaona , which is much used in dock-yards in India as pitch, 

BAMMII'BAH, or Dummo'dah, a river of India, rises in Ramgurh, a district in the 
presidency of Bengal, about hit. 23° 55' n. and long. 84° 53' e. ; and af ter a generally s.e. 
course of 350 m., it enters the Hoogly from the right, in lat, 22° 13' n., and long. 88° 7 east. 

The valley of the I). — traversed by the main railway between Calcutta and the n.w. 

(the East Indian railway) — abounds in coal and iron; and competent judges have calcu- 
lated that bar-iron may here be manufactured 20 per cent cheaper than it can be 
imported from Great Britain. 

BAM' OGLES, one of the courtiers and sycophants of the elder Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. It is recorded by Cicero that D., having lauded in the highest terms the 
grandeur and happiness of royalty, was reproved by Dionysius in a singular manner. 

The sycophant was seated at a table, richly spread and surrounded by all the furniture 
of royalty, but in the midst of his luxurious banquet, on looking upwards, he saw a 
keen-edged sword suspended over his head by a single horse-hair. A spectacle so 
alarming instantly altered his views of the felicity of kings. 

BA'MOH and PYTHIAS, or Pkin'tias, two noble Pythagoreans of Syracuse, who 
have been remembered as models of faithful friendship. Pythias having been condemned 
to death by Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, begged to be allowed to go home, for the 
purpose of arranging his affairs, Damon -pledging Ills own life for the reappearance of his 
friend. Dionvsius consented, and Pythias returned just in time to save Damon from 
death. Struck by so noble an example of mutual affection, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and desired to be admitted into their sacred fellowship. 

HAMPER, a door or valve which, by sliding, rising and falling, turning on a hinge, 
or otherwise, diminishes the aperture of a chimney or air-flue; this lessens the quantity 
of air that can pass through a furnace or other fire, and thus “damps” or checks the 
combustion.— 1 The D. of a pianoforte is that part of the mechanism which, after a key 
is struck, and the finger is lifted up from the key, immediately checks or stops the 
vibration of the string. It consists of a second hammer, which, on the rising of the 
key, strikes the string and remains upon it, instead of bounding off as the sounding- 
hammer does. Perfect damping is always desirable, but seldom obtained; especially in 
upright pianofortes. In respect of damping, the pianofortes of the German makers are 
superior to the English. The more perfect the damping is, the more distinctly and 
clearly the passages and harmony are heard, while the instrument gains in purity of 
tone, when there is none of that confusion of sounds which arises from imperfect 
damping. 

Damper is also the name given in Australia to a simple kind of unleavened bread 
formed of wheat flour. It is made while traveling in the bush, and baked among the 
ashes of a fire often kindled for the purpose. 
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eledthe worship, making Ban the religions center for the northern part of the kingdom 
which he had usurped. This it continued to be until, about 250 years later, the people 
were carried captive into Assyria. At the present day the top of the mound is strewed 
with ruins, including traces of old foundations and heaps of large stones. There are 
ruins also on the plain below. The fertility of the plain or valley, remarkable in the 
times of the Sidonians, continues to the present day. 

DAN, the fifth son of Jacob and the first by Ills wife’s maid Billiah. He was own 
brother to Naplitali, and there is a close affinity between his name and that of Dinah, 
Jacob’s only daughter. The tribe of Dan was, next to Judah, the most numerous of 
the twelve tribes at the numbering in the wilderness; yet lie was the last of all to receive 
his portion of the land, and that portion was the smallest of all. The Bible gives but 
little of the history of the tribe, which seems to have been easily and often led to copy 
the idolatry of the surrounding heathen. 

DANA, Charles Anderson, b. N. TL, 1819. He studied at Harvard for two years, 
hut an affection of the eyes compelled his retirement. He was one of the members of 
the Brook Farm socialistic community, near Boston, and was one of the editors of The 
Harbinger , a journal advocating the ideas of Fourier. In 1847, he became a writer on 
the New York Tribune , and was correspondent of that journal in France during the rev- 
olution of 1848. Returning to New York, he became first assistant (or managing) editor 
of the Tribune , which position he filled until about the close of 1861, when the " On to 
Richmond” editorial, immediately followed by the disastrous defeat of the union forces 
at Bull Run, led to such disagreement with Horace Greeley, the editor of the paper, 
that Dana was compelled to resign. He was not long afterwards appointed assistant sec- 
retary of war. After the war he became the editor of a new republican paper in Chicago, 
but the enterprise was not successful. Returning to New York, lie became one of a 
company to purchase The Sun , the oldest of the cheap papers of tlie country. He was 
chosen chief editor, which position he retains. Besides his work as a journalist, he has 
edited a Household Book of Poetry, and in connection with George Ripley has been the 
editor of Appleton’s New American Cyclopaedia, 

DANA. Francis, ll.d., 1743-1811; b Mass.; graduate of Harvard ; admitted to the 
bar m 1767, He was one of the " Sons of Liberty” in and about Boston at the com 
mencement of the revolution. He was a delegate to the first provincial congress of 
Massachusetts, and in 1776 was chosen one of tile council who at that time acted not only 
as a senate, but as the executive of the state. In 1781, he was appointed minister to 
Russia. He returned in 1783, and was at once sent to congress. In 1785, he was 
appointed justice of the supreme court of Massachusetts, lie was a delegate to the 
Annapolis convention, to the convention which framed the federal constitution, and 
to the convention in his own state for its ratification. In 1791, lie was made chief jus 
■ tiec of Massachusetts In 1797, he was appointed special envoy to the French republic, 
but declined on account of ili health. He was one of ilie founders of the American 
academy of arts and sciences, 

DANA, James Dwigiit, ll.d., b. N. Y., 1813; graduate of Yale, eminent as a natu- 
ralist and geologist. He was with the Wilkes exploring expedition to the southern 
oceans sent out by the federal government in 1838. In 1846, he became one of the editors 
of the American Journal of Science; in 1855, lie was chosen professor of natural -history 
and geology in Yale college. His works on geology and natural history are well known. 

DANA, Napoleon Jackson Tecitmseii, b. Me., 1822; graduated at West Point in 
1842. He served in the war with Mexico, and through the war of the rebellion, and was 
seriously wounded at Antietam. Soon after the war" he resigned with the rank of col. 

DANA, Richard, 1699-1772; b. Mass., grandson of Richard, who was the first of the 
family in America. He was a graduate of Harvard, bred to the law, and prominent in 
resistance to the acts of the British government which preceded the revolution, He was 
also a member of "The Sons of Liberty.” 

_ DANA, Richard Henry, an American poet and novelist, was born in 1787, at Cam 
bridge, Mass. After leaving Harvard college, at which he had remained three years, he 
adopted law as a profession, but eventually renounced it, and applied himself 'to litera- 
ture. In 1817, he became a contributor to the North American Tteviem t his connection 
with this periodical continuing for three years, during a portion of which time he 
assisted m its editorship The Idle Man , 'which contains many of his best. prose efforts, 
was commenced in 1821, but proving a failure in a commercial point of view, was soon 
discontinued. Having at an earlier date published the Dying Haven, a poem of great 
merit, he came forward, in 1827, with the Buccaneer , and other poems. In 1839, I). 
delivered in Boston and New York a series of lectures on Shakespeare. — Richard H. 
Dana, the son of D., is well known as the author of Two Years Before the Mast (enlarged 
ed. 1869). To Cuba and Back appeared in 1859. D. is also a distinguished authority on 
maritime law. He was nominated in 1876 to be ambassador in England, but the appoint- 
ment A\ r as not sanctioned by the senate. 

DANA, Richard Henry, Jr., b. Mass., 1815, a son of Richard Henry, the poet, 
graduated at Harvard, and bred to the law. In consequence of ill health he made a 
voyage at sea, of which he published a description in Two Years Before the Mast He 
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was admitted to the bar in 1840, and made a specialty of admiralty cases. In 1841, lie 
published The Seaman’s Frkncl, containing a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, and also 
an edition of Wheaton’s International Lem, He was one of the leaders of the free-soil 
party. 

DANA, Samuel Luther, ll.d., 1795-1868; b. Mass.; a writer on chemistry and 
agriculture. While chemist of the Merrimack print-works he invented a method of 
bleaching cotton goods which was widely adopted. 

DAN’AE, the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, and Oealeia. According to the 
mythological narrative, an oracle had announced that she would one day jive birth to a 
son, who should kill his grandfather. Acrisius, of course, felt extremely uncomfort- 
able after this declaration, and took every precaution to keep D. a virgin. He shut her 
up in a dungeon, where, nevertheless, she was visited by Zeus in a shower of gold, and 
became, in consequence, the mother of Perseus. Acrisius put both the mother and 
child into a chest, and exposed them on the sea. The chest, however, drifted ashore on 
the island of Seriplios, and D. and her child were saved. D. remained in the island 
until Perseus had grownup and become a hero famous for his exploits. She afterwards 
accompanied him to Argos. On his arrival, Acrisius fled, but was subsequently slain 
accidentally by Perseus at Larissa. 

DA'NAIDE, a hydraulic machine made of two cylinders one within the other, turn- 
ing easily on a vertical axis, and having a small space between them. The smallest one 
is closed at the bottom, and the other has a hole in the middle of its base. The bottoms 
of the two are separated by partitions reaching from the circumference to the center, 
but the ring-like space between the cylinders is open. If water be turned into this 
space horizontally to the surface of the cylinders, they begin to revolve by friction, 
which motion is increased by the water in revolution acting on the radial partitions in 
the base. It is found that nearly three quarters of the hydraulic power can thus be 
utilized. 

BAN Atrs, a mythical personage, the son of Bel us and Anchinog, brother of iEgyp- 
tus, and originally ruler of Libya. Thinking his life in danger from the machinations 
of his brother, he fled to Argos, accompanied by his fifty daughters, known as the 
Dan aides, where he was chosen king, . iter the banishment of Gelanor, the last of the 
Inachidse. The fifty sons of zEgyptus followed him, and under the pretense of friend- 
ship, sought the hand of his daughters in marriage. D. consented, but on the bridal- 
night he gave his daughters each a dagger, and urged them to murder their bridegrooms 
in revenge for the treatment lie had received from AEgyptus. Ail did so, except one, 
Hypennnestra, who allowed her betrothed, Lynceus, to escape. D., as may naturally be 
supposed* found great difficulty in obtaining new husbands for his daughters; and 
in order to get them off his hands, instituted games, where they were given las rewards 
to the victors, although they could scarcely have been considered very tempting prizes. 
As a punishment for their crime, they were compelled, in the under-world, "to pour 
water for ever into a vessel full of holes. So runs the myth; but Strabo mentions an 
old tradition, which declares I), and his fifty daughters to have provided Argos with 
water, which is probably the origin of the scene in Hades. Greek art, of course, repre- 
sents the Danaicles in conformity with the popular myth. The tomb of D., iu the 
Agora of Argos, was shown as late as the time of Pausanias. 

DANBURY, a t. in Connecticut, the seat of justice of Fairfield co., on the Norwalk 
and Danbury railroad, 68 m. n.e. of New York; pop. ! 80, 11,089. There is ample water- 
power, with a large number of manufacturing establishments, one of which makes 
nearly a quarter of a million of shirts annually. Danbury was settled, 1084, and 
burned by the British, 1777, when the American gen. Wooster was fatally wounded. 
A monument was erected in lps memory 77 years later. 

BAILEY, Francis, a.r.a., a painter, b. about 6 m. from Wexford, in Ireland, 16th 
Nov., 1798. He was educated in the school of the society of arts, Dublin, and soon gave 
indications of superior artistic talent. His first attempts were sent to the Dublin exhi- 
bition. After 1820, lie took up his residence at Bristol, whence he sent to the royal 
academy, London, his “Disappointed Love” (1821), “Warriors of the Olden Time 
Listening to the Song of their Minstrel” (1828), and “ Sunset at Sea after a Storm” 
(1824). In 1825, D. produced “The Delivery of Israel out of Egypt;” in 1826, “Christ 
Walking on the Sea;” m 1827, “ The Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnus;’* and in 
1828-29, “ An Attempt to Illustrate the Opening of the Seventh Seal,” “The Passage of 
the Red Sea,” and “ The Deluge.” Circumstances now induced him to visit the eon 
fluent, where he resided till 1841, during which interval he executed very few paint 
ings. On , his return, lie took up his abode at Exmouth, where he died in 1 861. Among 
his later works, may be mentioned “A Morning at Rhodes” (1841), “The Enchanted 
Island” (1841), “The Contest of the Lyre and Pipe in the Valley of Tempo ” (1842), 
“The Tomb of Christ after the Resurrection,” “Fiensford Lake (Norway)— a Sudden 
Storm passing off,” “Cains Marius among the Ruins of Carthage” (1848), and “The 
Departure of Ulysses from Ithaca” (1854). 

DANCE, George, Jr., 1740-1825; an English architect. Among his designs was 
that for Blackfriars bridge in London. He was associated with his brother Nathaniel 
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Mortis.” The originals of these are at St. Petersburg, and impressions of them hay® 
been frequently repeated under different names. . ^ ,, 

\Yq may cite as authorities on this subject, Peignot s Eecherches mr les nanus des Marts 
(Dijon and Paris, 1826); Massman’s Baseler Todtentdnze (Stuttgart, 1847); and Douce’s 
The Dance of Death (Lond. 1833). 

BANCETTE, one of the lines of partition in heraldry, -which differs from indented 
(q.v.) only in the greater size of the notches. The indentations where the division is 
per fess dancette, never exceed three in number. 

DANCING- may be defined in a general way as the expression of inward feelings 
by means of rhythmical movements of the body, especially of the lower limbs, 
usually accompanied by music. Dancing may almost be said to be as old as 
the world, and prevails in rude as well as in civilized nations. Children, and 
also the lower animals, dance and gambol as by instinct. Our early records, sacred and 
profane, make mention of dancing, and in most of the ancient nations it was a constit- 
uent part of their religious rites and ceremonies. They danced before their altars and 
round the statues of their gods. The Greek chorus, “in the oldest times, consisted of 
the who 
to offer 

responding - 

and Miriam danced to their song of triumph, when the Israelites passed through the 
Red sea as on dry land; David danced before the ark. It is certain that the primitive 
Christians danced at their religious meetings, though we have no mention of this in the 
New Testament. The Greeks made the art of dancing into a system expressive, of all 


attitudes of the public dancers for their art of imitating the passions.. In Homer, we read 
of dancing and music at entertainments, Aristotle ranks dancing with poetry, and says, 
in his Poetics, that there are dancers who, by rhythm applied to gesture, express man- 
ners, passions, and actions. In Pindar, Apollo is called the dancer; and Jupiter himself, 
in a Greek line, is represented as in the act of dancing. The SparUlris had a law obli- 
ging parents to exercise their children in dancing from the age of live. This was done 
in the public place, to traiu them for the armed-clan ce. They were led by grown men, 
and all sang* hymns and songs as they danced. The young men danced the Pyrrhic 
dance, in four parts, expressive of overtaking an enemy and of. a mock-light. _ 

Dancing, as an entertainment in private society, Was performed in ancient times 
mostly by professional dancers, and not by the company themselves. Among the sedate 
Romans, in fact, it was considered disgraceful for a free citizen to dance, except in con- 
nection with 
tice amorp 

who improvise verses as in Italy."’ They are highly 
place without them. They are placed in a rostrum, and sing during rim repast; then 
descend, and form dances that have no resemblance to ours. All over India there are 
nautch girls or bayaderes (q.v.), who dance at festivals and solemnities. 

It is among savage nations that the passion for dancing is most strongly mani- 
fested. Their dances are mostly associated with religion and war; aud the performers 
work themselves into a state of frantic excitement — a kind of mechanical intoxication. 
As civilization advances, dancing — amateur dancing, at least — assumes a more and more 
subdued character. As a social amusement and a healthful exercise, dancing has much 
to recommend it; the chief drawbacks are the ill-ventilated and overheated rooms in 
which it is generally performed. By many, it is unfavorably regarded in a moral point 
of view; but this seems a relic of that outburst of puritnnisra that characterized the 
17th c., and which saw sin in every joyous excitement. Dancing is doubtless liable. to 
abuse, but not more so than most other forms of social intercourse. Connected with 
the subject of dancing, see Acrobats, Ballet, Pantomime, Countky-dance, Qua- 
drille, Polka, etc. 

BANGING- MANIA, a form of epidemic disorder allied to hysteria (q.v.), and evi- 
dently the result of imitative emotions acting upon susceptible subjects, under the inthr 
ence of a craving for sympathy or notoriety. There is little donbt that imposture 
entered to a considerable extent into all the epidemic forms of the dancing mania, 
which indeed were usually attended and followed by consequences that showed but too 
clearly the presence of impure motives; but there is also evidence that in many cases 
the convulsive movements were really beyond the control of the will, whatever may 
have been the original character of the motives that prompted I hem. Epidemics of 
this sort were common in Germany during the middle ages, and are formally described 
as early as the 14tli c. ; in Italy, a somewhat similar disease was ascribed to the bite of 
a spider called the tarantula* (see Taraktism) ; and similar convulsive affections have 
been witnessed in Abyssinia, India, and even in comparatively modem times and in the 
most civilized countries in Europe, under the influence of strong popular excitement, 
especially connected with religious demonstrations. But the true (lancing mania of the 
middle ages had its theater chieffy in the cro wded cities of Germany. 
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In July, 1874, there appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle assemblies of men and women, who, 
excited by the wild and frantic, partly heathenish, celebration of the festival of St. 
John, began to dance on the streets, screaming and foaming like persons possessed. 
The attacks of this mania were various in form, according to mental, local, or religious 
conditions. The dancers, losing all control over their movements, continued dancing 
In wild delirium till they fell in extreme exhaustion, and groaned as in the agonies of 
death; some dashed out their brains against walls. When dancing, they were insensible 
to external impressions, but haunted by visions, such as of being immersed in a sea of 
blood, which obliged them to leap so high, or of seeing the heavens open, and the 
Saviour enthroned with; the Virgin Mary. The frenzy spread overy many of the towns 
of the Low Countries. Troops of dancers, inflamed by intoxicating music, and fol- 


ini postures, and profligacy. ^ These countries were generally in a miserable condition; 
and arbitrary rule, corruption of morals, insecurity of property, and low priestcraft, 
prepared the wretched people, debilitated by disease and had food, to seek relief in the 
intoxication of an artificial delirium. Exorcism had been found an efficacious remedy 
at the commencement of the outbreak; and in the beginning of the 16th c., Paracelsus, 
that great reformer of medicine, applied immersion in cold water with great success. 
At the beginning of the 17th c., the St. Vitus’s dance, as the affection was called (see 
Chorea), was already on the decline; and we now hear of it only in single cases as a 
sort of nervous affection. A detailed account of the phenomenon is given in Hecker’s 
Epidemic $ of the Middle Ages . See Coxvu lsionaries. 

BATOELXOXf (leonlodon ta-rammm, or taraxacum officinale), a plant', o.f the natural 
order composite, sub- order cichoracw, common throughout Britain and the whole of 
Europe, in pastures and by waysides, and 'now also so perfectly naturalized in many 
parts of North America, as to be there one of the most . familiar spring-flowers. The 
names D, and leontodon (Fr. and Gr. lion’s tooth) both have reference to the form of the 
leaves. The whole plant abounds in a milky juice, containing a peculiar crystalline 
principle, called taraxacin; has a bitter taste; and is tonic, deobstruent, and diuretic. 
I). root is employed in medicine, in the form of infusion, decoction, and extract, chiefly 
in diseases of the liver and chronic affections of the digestive organs. It contains resin, 
i indin, sugar, etc. When roasted and ground, it is also sometimes used as a substitute 
for coffee. /). coffee, however, is usually a mixture of ordinary coffee and the powder 
or extract of D. root; and I), chocolate is composed of one part of common chocolate 
and four parts of the powder of I), root. The young leaves, when blanched, are a good 
salad, resembling lettuce or endive. 

BAEE'BEOO-, Order of, the second of the Danish orders, was instituted by king 
Waklernar in 1210. The word brag in old Danish signifies * 4 cloth,” and thus D. is 
equivalent to the cloth or banner of the Danes. The order is a sort of glorification of 
the old national flag of Denmark, ’which long floated, like the oriflamme of France, at 
the head of the army. It is meant to recompense services rendered to the state, 
whether civil or military, and irrespective of age or rank. The decoration of the 
order consists in a cross of gold pattee, enameled with white, and suspended by a white 
ribbon, embroidered with red. 

BASfE'GELT, or Daxegold, a tribute, first of Is., and afterwards of 2s., levied on 
every hide of land by the Anglo-Saxons, for the purpose of meeting the outlay requisite 
for defending the country against the Danes. The tax was continued after the con- 
quest, as one of the rights of the crown, till the time of Stephen, 

BAHE-LAGE, or Dane-law. After the overthrow of the Danes under Guthrun at 
Ethandune by king Alfred (878 a.:d.), a treaty was concluded between the two, in 
virtue of which the entire kingdom of Wessex, from Somerset to Kent,’ was evacuated 
by the Danes, who were, however, allowed to retain the greater part of the east coast of 
England, including the whole of Northumbria. This district was called Danelagh or 
Bane-law (which name it retained down to the Norman conquest), because the inhabit- 
ants were ruled by Danish and not by English law. 

DANIEL, a Hebrew prophet, who flourished about 600 b.c. He was a contemporary 
of Ezekiel, and was carried captive to Babylon in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. He was 
one of the youths selected to be brought up for future service at the court of the con- 
queror, and received instruction in all the learning of the Chaldeans. His skill in the 
interpretation of dreams procured for him the royal favor. He rose to be governor of 
the province of Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar; and under Darius, the Mode, to be first 
president of the whole Medo-Persian empire, a dignity only inferior to that of Darius 
himself. The time and the place of his death are alike unknown. He was alive, how- 
ever, in the first year of the reign of Gyrus, but did not return to Judea with his coun- 
trymen on. their release from captivity. Epiphanius and others affirm that he died at 
Babylon; but the common tradition is that he expired at Susa or Shusan in Persia, when 
upwards of ninety years of age; and at the present day, a tomb bearing his name is the 
only standing building among the ruins of that ancient city. D. was the only one of 
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the Hebrew prophets who enjoyed a high degree of worldly prosperity. Ezekiel men- 
tions him as a model of wisdom and piety.—- The book of D. consists partly of historical 
notices of D., and partly of visions and prophecies, some of which are written in 
Chaldee. The genuineness of the book, in its present form, lias been much disputed In 
recent times. ■ 

BAF’DOLO, a famous Venetian family, which has given four doges to the republic. 
The most illustrious of its members was Enrico IX, b. about 1110 or 1115 a. d. Eminent 
in learning, eloquence, and knowledge of affairs, he ascended from one step to another, 
until, in 1173, he was sent as ambassador to Constantinople, and in 1192 was elected 
doge. In this latter capacity, he extended the bounds of the republic in Istna and Dal- 
matia, defeated the Pisans, and (in 1201) marched at the head of the crusaders. He 
subdued Trieste and Zara, the coasts of Albania, the Ionian islands, and Constantinople 
(17th July, 1203). When the emperor Alexius, who liad been raised to the throne by 
the exertions of D,, was murdered by his own subjects, D . laid siege to Constantinople, 
and tools it by storm, 13th April, 1204. He then established there the empire 'of the 
Latins, and caused count Baldwin of Flanders to be chosen emperor. By the treaty of 
partition which he concluded with the other leaders of the crusade, V enice obtained 
possession of some of the islands of the Ionian sea, and of the archipelago, several har- 
bors and tracts of land on the Hellespont, in Phrygia, the Morea, and Epirus, an entire 
quarter of Constantinople; and also, by purchase, the island of Can dia. Boon after this, 
1). died (June 1, 1205), in Constantinople, and w r us buried in the church of St. Sophia. 
His monument was destroyed by the Turks at the taking of Constantinople in 1453, 

DAN'DOLQ, Andrea, Doge of Venice, 1842, a member of one of the most illustri- 
ous 'families of that famous city, tie was a student and a man of letters, and an inti- 
mate friend of Petrarch. He wrote two chronicles of Venice. 

DANDOLO, Vincenzo, Count., 1758-1819; an Italian scientist, native of Venice, 
where he began life as a physician. When Venice came under Austria, he w r ent to 
Milan, where he became a member of the grand council. He went to Paris in 1799, but 
soon afterwards returned to the vicinity of Milan and engaged m scientific agriculture. 
In 1805, Napoleon made him governor of Dalmatia, where he proved himself an excel • 
lent Officer. He published several works on agriculture. In 1809, he retired to private 
life in Venice. 

DANE, a co. in s. Wisconsin, intersected by five or six railroads, the co. seat (Madi 
son) being the capital and the great railroad center of the state; 1235 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
i 53,234. It is mostly prairie, and the soil is fertile, producing wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
hay, butter, wool, tobacco, hops, etc. 

DANE, Nathan, ll.d., 1752-1885; b. Mass. ; graduated at Harvard, 1778; studied 
law in Salem, and began to practice m 1782 at Beverly. Pie .was .successively' a member 
of the Massachusetts liouse of representatives, the continental congress, and the Massa- 
chusetts senate; then held various commissions to codify or revise laws; and was 
judge of commom pleas. lie was also a member of the much abused Hartford conven- 
tion, He is credited with placing in the ordinance for the government of the north- 
western territory the clause forever prohibiting slavery. 

DANIEL, Hermann Adalbert, 1812-72; a Gorman geographer and theologian, edu- 
cated at Halle, and. subsequently became a professor at that’ university. He was one of 
the most eminent followers of the geographer Hitter. 

DANIEL, Samuel, an English poet, was the son of a music-master, and was b. in 
1562, near Taunton, in Somersetshire; entered Magdalen hall, Oxford, in 1579, but 
quitted the university without taking a degree. .For some time he acted as tutor to 
Anne Clifford, daughter of the earl of Cumberland. In 1608, he was appointed master 
of the queen’s revels, and inspector of the plays to be Represented by the juvenile per- 
. formers. Subsequently, he held other offices about the royal household. Towards the 
close of his life, he retired to a farm which he possessed at Beckington, in his native 
county, where lie died, Oct. 14, 1619. I). is an elegant, if not a great poet. His writings 
are pervaded by a moral thoughtfulness and purity of taste which are very remarkable, 
but lack that vital energy of movement and memorable ness of expression which result 
from genuine inspiration. The “ well dan guaged Daniel” is therefore not the most inter- 
esting of the Elizabethans, although his style "is quite modern. His works include son- 
nets, epistles, masks, and dramas] but his chief production is a poem in eight books, 
entitled a History of the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster. 

DANIEL, BOOK OF, derives its name from the chief person -whose history it narrates, 
and who is generally regarded as its author. The close correspondence of its predic- 
tions with historical events has, indeed, led some writers to assert that it was written 
by some unknown person about 175 years b.c. Porphyry, in the 3d c., held this opin- 
ion, and, in modern times, Collins, De Wette, and others. Among the answers to them 
are: 1. That however plausible, in Porphyry’s day, the assertion may have seemed 
that the so-called predictions of the book were written after the events in the life of 
Antiochus, to which some of them refer, there is no force in it now,, after the progres- 
sive accomplishment, which has since been, witnessed, of many predictions then unful- 
filled. 2. The first- book of Maccabees refers to the book of D. m the same manner 
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as to other books of the Old Testament: saying that the enemies of the Jews “set up 
the abomination of desolation upon the altar;” that “ Ananias, Azarias, and Misacl, by 
Relieving, were saved out of the flame,” and that “ Daniel, for his innocency, was deliv- 
ered out of the mouth of lions.” 3. It was translated into Greek, b.c. 280-250, before 
the^date which Porphyry assigned to it. 4. At a still earlier date it was received into 
the Hebrew canon. 5. Its diction, partly Hebrew and partly Clialdaie, proves that its 
author was master of both languages; its acquaintance with Chaldean manners, cus- 
toms, and religion, indicates his long residence in the midst of them; and its descrip- 
tions of public affairs after the conquest by the Medes and Persians could have been 
given only by one who had full knowledge of the conquerors and was in favor with 
them. Daniel, a Jew of noble birth, familiar with the Hebrew as his native tongue, 
educated from his youth in all that the Chaldeans could teach, and high iu office and 
favor with the successive kings through the whole captivity of 7Q years, fulfills all these 
conditions, and he alone. 6. The great favors which Alexander, in the midst of his 
career of conquest, conferred on the Jews at Jerusalem, are rationally accounted for 
by the statement in Josephus that when, at the temple, the book of Daniel Was shown 
to him, wherein Daniel declared that one of the Greeks would destroy the empire of the 
Persians, he supposed himself to be the person intended, and in lihjdoy called on the 
people to ask of him any favors which thesy chose. 7. The testimony of Christ is 
emphatically given to the book of 'Daniel, to its prophetic character, arid to the approach- 
ing fulfillment of things written therein. Its place in the Hebrew canon is not among 
“the prophets” strictly so called, but in the same division with “ the Psalms.” The 
prophets were God’s ministers among the people at large to instruct, comfort, and 
reprove, as well as to foretell the future Daniel’s office, as has been seen, was rather 
that of a statesman, clothed with vice-royal authority by the kings who held him cap- 
tive and made conspicuous by the manifest wisdom and power of God. He ranks 
with Moses and David rather than with Isaiah. His personal prosperity, the miracles 
wrought around him, and the revelations given him, were designed to show, among 
other things, that although God had allowed the Jews to be carried captive for their 
sms, his power, as great as it ever had been, was concentrated on Daniel as their repre- 
sentative, and as a pledge that he would restore them to their own land. Their release 
by Cyrus at the end of their 70 years is without rational explanation if Daniel’s life and 
influence as described in the book are stricken out. The book is partly historical and 
partly prophetical , and portions of the history are prophecies fulfilled. 

1." The historical part narrates; 1. The captivity of Daniel and his three friends, 
their education at the court of the king, and their superiority over the rest of the 
Hebrew youth. 2. The king’s dream, Daniel’s interpretation of it, and the consequent 
exaltation of him and his friends. 3. The golden image, the fiery furnace, and the 
deliverance. 4. The king’s second dream and its interpretation, his pride, loss of rea- 
son, expulsion, and restoration, 5. Belshazzar’s feast, the writing on the wall, the 
doom declared, the city captured, and the king slam. 6. Daniel’s exaltation in the 
kingdom of Dan us, the conspiracy against him, the den of lions and his safety there. 
7. His prosperity continued during the reign of Cyrus. II. The prophecies in the book 
are-. 1. Concerning the four kingdoms under the emblem of the image in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream; its golden head representing the Babylonian ; its silver arms and breast, the 
Medes and Persians, becoming one; its brazen loins and thighs, the Greeks under Alex- 
ander, divided after him into two eastern kingdoms, Egypt and Syria; its iron legs , the 
Romans, consisting of two parts— the senate and people, and lea by two consuls; its 
toes of iron and dag, the kingdoms of Europe, having both the strength of Rome and 
the weakness of barbarous tribes; the stone cut out without hands and smiting the image , 
the kingdom of Christ commenced and advanced without human power and destined 
to subdue the world and continue forever. 3. These kingdoms were represented again 
in Daniel’s vision by four wild beasts coming out of the sea, and explained by the 
angel as denoting four kingdoms rising out of tumults and wars: (1) The lion with 
eagle’s wings was an emblem of Babylon; (2) The bear with three ribs between its teeth 
denoted the Medes and Persians conquering Babylon, Lydia, and Egypt; (3) The leopard 
with four wings and four heads represented the kingdom of Alexander, famous for the 
swiftness with which it was conquered, and divided after his death into four parts; (4) 
The fourth beast was great, terrible, and strong, and represented the fourth kingdom, 
diverse from all others, devouring the whole earth, treading it down, and breaking it to 
pieces; but finally to be judged and destroyed, and to be followed by the kingdom of 
the Most High that shall endure forever. 8. The vision of a ram, attacked by a goat 
rushing from the w. without touching the ground, represented the kingdom of the 
Medes and Persians overthrown by Alexander advancing from Macedonia with une- 
qualed swiftness. When the goat was strong its horn was broken, and in its place 
came up four, pointing towards the four winds. And when Alexander was at the 
height of his power he suddenly died, and four kingdoms were formed out of Ids 
dominions 4 The prophecy -concerning the 70 weeks — interpreted as 490 years, each 
day signifying a year— revealed to Daniel by the angel Gabriel, measured off the time 
between the going forth of the commandment to rebuild Jerusalem and the coming 
and death of the Messiah. This period is subdivided mto three — 7 weeks, 62 weeks, 
and 1 week. During the first the city and wall would be rebuilt; at the end of the sec - 
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ond the Messiah would come, arid in the middle of the third he would he cut off. Dunns 
the third period, both before his death and after it, he would establish the covenant 
with many; and afterwards desolation would come on the temple and city. 5. The 
final revelation given to Daniel was from the lips of the Son of God appearing in the 
similitude of a man. Beginning at the point of time where Daniel then stood, he ; 
numbered the kings of Persia who were' afterwards to arise, announced the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece, and gave a condensed summary of human history onward to 
the resurrection of the dead to everlasting life or everlasting shame. 

BANIELL, John Frederick, d.c.r., a. distinguished English savant, “wash, in Lon- 
don, Mar. 12, 1790. He was a pupil of prof. Brando, along with whom ho made several 
scientific tours; was elected a fellow of the royal society in 1814, and in 1816 started, in 
connection with prof. Brando, the Quarterly Journal of Science and Art. From this 
period, D. devoted almost the, "whole of his time to the subjects of chemistry and 
meteorology. In 1828, lie published his Meteorological Essays, which is still the standard 
work on meteorology; and in 1824 the horticultural society awarded him their silver 
medal for his Essay on Artificial Climate. In 1881, he was appointed professor of 
chemistry in Kin g$b college, London; and in 1889 published liis Introduction to Chemical 
Philosophy. In 16®, ho received the degree of d.c.l. from the university of Oxford. He 
also enjoyed tlie*reat honor of being the only person who ever obtained all the three 
medals in the gift of the royal society. Besides liis professorship in King’s college, IX also 
held the post of lecturer at Addiscombe, and of examiner in chemistry to tiib university 
of London. He died Mar. 13, 1845. D.’s Meteorological Essays was the first attempt to 
account, in a truly philosophical manner, for the known phenomena of the atmosphere; 
Besides the works mentioned, D. wrote a large number of interesting and valuable 
papers for the royal society. For an account of his new hygrometer, see Hygrometer. 

' BANIELL, Titomas, 1749-1840; an English landscape painter. He made a journey 
through India, taking a great number of important sketches. lie published Views of 
Calcutta; Oriental Scenery (144 plates ); Views in Egypt ; Picturesque Voyage to China , etc. 
He was a royal academician and fellow of several other societies. His nephews, 
William and Daniel, were also artists of repute, the former assisting in the India 
sketches, and the latter spending many years in Ceylon. 

BANISH LANGUAGE and LITEBATBBE. The Danish language, which, with slight 
modifications, is common to the three Scandinavian kingdoms, is a branch of the ancient 
Gothic, and has been retained almost in its original form in Iceland. The oldest memo- 
rials of the Danish are codes of laws, as the SJcaanske Lov, and the old and new 
Sjwllandske Lov. promulgated by Valdemar the great in 1162 and 1171; but these, no 
less than the writings of Ilarpestreng, canon of Iioeskilde (1244) already show marked 
deviations from the Icelandic, inconsequence of the intermixture of the Anglo-Saxon, 
English, and Norman elements, due to the Danish occupation of England, and the immi- 
gration of monks and artisans into Denmark from Britain. The influence of the Eng- 
lish dialect was again modified towards the close of the 12th c. by the influx of Germans 
Into the country. Saxo Grammaticus, the father of Danish history, who died in 1204, 
wrote, like almost all his ecclesiastical brethren at that day, in Latin, as did also his con- 
temporary, the knight Svcnd Aagcsen. The Danish Karnpemer are the richest poetical 
remains of the folk-lore of the middle ages in Europe, and consist — 1. Of narratives and 
songs of giants, demigods, and other supernatural creatures of the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy; 2. Of romantic songs and tales connected with these mythical beings ; and 3. Of 
historical verses, referring to a lat»r period. The names of the writers are unknown, 
and these compositions seem rather to be the expression of the- entire people than 
the production of individual poets. Many have, from time immemorial, been associ- 
ated with certain national melodies, which have secured them a permanent place in the 
hearts of the people, whose disposition leads them to dwell with fondness on the memory 
of by-gone times and events, and to seek in the glory of the past a compensation for 
the national humiliation and reverses of the present. The first printed collection of the 
Ksempeviser is due to the royal historiographer, Yedel, and appeared at Elbe, 1592 ; 
another edition (Copenh. 1695) by Peter Syv found its way to almost every peasant’s 
cottage; but the most; complete of any is probably that by Nyerup and Rabek, inn 
vols. (Copenh. 1810-14). After the reformation, the national literature was compar- 
atively neglected, for the composition of poor theological treatises and bald versions of 
the Psalms. Among the best of the "writers in this department we may instance 
Christian Pedersen (born 1480), who, after having made a metrical version of the 
ancient national chronicles, devoted himself to the diffusion of the Lutheran faith, and 
made Danish translations of the New Testament, and the reformer, Hans Tanssen 
(born 1494), who composed catechisms, and translated the Pentateuch into Danish. 
The Danish language acquired stability and new life by the translation of the whole 
Bible, which, by order of king Christian III., was effected in 1550 by Palladios and 
other professors of the university. The close of the 16th c. was memorable for the 
" many admirable writers on history which it produced in Denmark. Among those who 
edited and annotated the ancient Danish and Icelandic historical chronicles, we may 
mention Peder Claussen, A. 8. Yedel, and Axil Hvitfeldt, whose respective works 
supply invaluable materials to the historical inquirer. These men were con tern- 
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poraries of the great astronomer, Tycho Brali6, and, like him, experienced the caprices 
of court-favor. The 17th e. shows a large number of able writers, among whom were 
Longomontamis, the pupil of Tycho Brahe; the family of Bartholin, numbering 
seventeen in three generations, who were all known for the ability of their writings on 
medical, philosophical, and mathematical subjects in Latin, German, and Banish ; the 
family of the Pontoppidans, eleven in number, all of whom have left memorials of their 
proficiency .in philology and history, and of their acquaintance ...with the theology and 
natural history of the times ; Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, who wrote on sacred 
subjects, and in his principal work, Mcxameron , described in epic verse the events of 
tb e first six days of creation; Steno, the anatomist, and the lyrical poet, T. Kingo. A 
new era began with the genial and versatile Ludvig Holberg (born 1684), who wrote in 
Latin, French, German, and Banish, and has left very numerous works on history, 
biography, and topography, but whose fame among his countrymen will ever rest on 
his inimitable comedies, farces, and satirical compositions. His" genius and his writings 
gave an impetus to the cultivation of the Danish language, which not all the studied 
neglect of the court-party, and their persistence in the use of German, could check. 
The 18tli c. produced many good historical critics — as, for instance, Torfseus, Langebek, 
Sclioning, and Sulim, Magmeus, the Icelandic scholar, Thorlacius, and Thorkelin, 
learned in ancient northern lore, and Bosenvinge, the jurist. Among the epic and dramatic 
poets of that age, Ewald; stands foremost, whose national lyrics evince true poetic genius. 
The close of the century was, however, unfavorable to mental development and freedom 
of thought; and the best writers, as in the case of Malte Brunn and the poet Heiberg, 
■were either compelled to leave the country, or to abstain from giving expression to their 
opinions. Among the more recent writers, we may instance the poet Oehlenschlllger — 
whose national tragedies and lyrical legends of Scandinavian'- mythology have rekindled 
all the long slumbering lire of Banish patriotism — Baggesen, 'Winther, Hauch, F. P. 
Muller, Heiberg, Hertz, XL C. Andersen,' Rosen lioff, Holst, and Overskoii. Ingemann, 
who stands first as a writer of historical novels, also wrote good lyrics, and his subjects 
were generally taken from the national history. Short tales or novelettes would seem, 
however, to be more congenial to the taste of the Banes, and most of their best writers 
of fiction have adopted this form — as, for instance, Blicher, Heiberg, Trane, Andersen, 
Winther, Garit Etlar, etc. The names of Oersted, Schouw, Forchhammer, Bask, Finn 
Magnussen, Worsaa, Grundtvig, Petersen, and Eschricht, sufficiently attest the stand 
that the physical sciences, philology and archaeology, have attained in Denmark in the 
present day. Thonvaldsen, by tlie gift of his works to the nation, has created a taste 
and appreciation for sculpture and the arts generally among his countrymen, to which 
they were previously strangers, and has thus" given a new direction to the mental culture 
of the Banes. 

The Banish language is peculiarly soft, from the great number (ten) of distinct 
vowel-sounds which it contains, the absence of gutturals, and the softening of all the 
consonants. It may be said to bear the same relation to the ancient tongue, the A or- 
rmna or Donsk Tanga, that Italian does to Latin, force and precise inflections having 
been sacrificed for melody and simplicity. 

BANISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The original language of Denmark 
was the pure Scandinavian or Icelandic, but ii Fis been transformed by foreign admix- 
ture, chiefly German, until the original features are nearly lost. The changes, begin- 
ning in the 12th c., culminated at the period of the reformation, and the language is now 
regarded as one of the richest of the European tongnps. _ "idle literature of the country 
has had a remarkable development, and is of great interest not only to readers in 
general, but to scholars in all parts of the world. Excepting a medical treatise pub- 
lished in the 13th c., the oldest literary production of the country is a collection of 
500 ballads, by unknown authors, celebrating the achievements and adventures of the 
nhivalric age, "and written in the 13th and 14th centuries. They are of great merit, 
historical as well as poetical, and, being handed down at first by tradition, have lately 
been edited and published in an exhaustive edition by Svend Gruntvig. The first 
printing press was set up in Copenhagen in 1490 by Gottfried of G human, and in 1495 
was printed the first book, a history of Denmark ‘in verse. Next, in 1506, appeared a 
collection of proverbs by Peder Lolle, and eight years later, three sacred poems by 
Mikkel, priest of St. Alban’s in Odense. These and many other works were published, 
in Latin. It was not until the period of the reformation that the literary spirit of Den- 
mark began to utter itself in the native tongue. Christian Pedersen translated the- 
Psalms of David and the New Testament, printed 1529; and, in co-operation with, 
bishop Paladus, the Bible, which appeared in 1550. . The first authorized Psalter was : 
published in 1559. Among the other authors of this early period may be mentioned. 
Arild Hviffield, historian; Hyeronymous Rauch, dramatist; Anders Arrebo, bishop of 
Trondhjem, father of Banish poetry; bishop Erik Pontoppidan, author of the first sys- 
tematic'ana, lysis of the Banish language; Brigitta Thott, a lady who introduced to the 
Banes the writings of Seneca and Epictetus; Thomas Kingo, of Scotch descent, and. 
Hans Adol Brorson, eminent hymn-writers, Ludvig Holberg, born 1684, was a his- 
torical and dramatic writer of great eminence, whose productions retain their interest 
and charm at the present day. lie is sometimes called the founder of Banish literature. 
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His comedies, for the age in -which they -were written, are remarkably pure in tone and 
sentiment. Joannes Ewald was the most eminent Danish poet of the 18th century. 
One of his productions, The Fishers , contains the Danish national song. Werner Abra- 
hamson, critic; Johan Clemens Tode, scientist; Ove Mailing, Peter Frederik Sulim, 
and Ove Child berg, historians; Bastholm and Halle, theologians; and Niels Tresehow, 
in the department^ philosophy, were also among the writers of the 18th century. After 
the time of Wessell and Ewald, poetry languished, hut prose received a new impulse. 
The most eminent prose writers of the period were Peter Andreas Heiberg, political 
and aesthetic critic; 0, C. Olufsen, scientist; Rasmus Nyrup, statistician and critic; 
Englestoft, historian; bishop Mynster, theologian; and Hans Christian Oersted, scien- 
tist. With the beginning of the present c., a new school of poets and novelists arose 
who won a high reputation in ali parts of Europe. The herald of this school wad 
Adolph Sckaek Staffeldt, a man who united with great seriousness and depth an exquisite 
taste in language. He was followed by Adam Gottlob GelileuschUiger, the greatest poet 
of Denmark, in whose verse the old Scandinavian mythology was imbued with fresh life: 
Steen Steensen BJitcher; Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig; Bernhard Severin Inge- 
maun, the first to introduce the historical novel in Denmark; Johan Ludvig Heiberg, 
poet and dramatist; the countess Gyllembourg, novelist — a woman of remarkable 
power; Christian Windier, pastoral lyrist; Hans Christian Andersen, whose works are 
popular in England and America ; Frederik Paludan Muller, a poet of great -reputation. 
In philology, the names of Rasmus Christian Rask and Christian Molbeck are eminent, 
as is that of Niels Matthias Petersen in history. Joachim Frederik Schouw was an 
eminent botanist ; Soren Naby Kierkegaard was a philosophical writer of much origi- 
nality. Peter Thun Foersom made an excellent translation of Shakespeare. The great- 
est living geologist in Denmark is Johannes Japetus Smith Steenstrup. Jens Jacob 
Asmussen Worsaae is an eminent antiquarian ; and Nikolai Madvig is celebrated as a 
philologist. Vilhelm Thomsen has acquired distinction by his researches into the 81a* 
vonic tongue. In the fine arts there are some eminent Danish names. In painting, 
there may be mentioned Abilgaard, Juel, Eckersberg, Marstrand, Yennehren, Exner, 
Balsgaard, and Skovgaard. In sculpture, it is necessary only to mention the name of 
Thbrwaldsen, w r hose works adorn the museum at Copenhagen. The Danes are a musi- 
cal people, and their first great composer was Christoph Weyse, whose comic operas 
are greatly admired. Hartmann and Gade are living composers of great merit. 

DANTTES, a secret order among the Mormons suspected of having committed 
many murders, of which unfortunately there can be little doubt. 

BANKALI', an independent state of Abyssinia, extending along the s.w. border of 
the Red sea, between lat. 13°and 15° 30' n., a range of mountains running almost parallel 
to the coast, and about 50 m. distant from it, forming its boundary inland. D. is a 
sterile territory, being almost quite destitute of water. The heat is excessive, often 
reaching 110° F. The inhabitants are composed of various Arab tribes, and are indo- 
lent, treacherous, and cruel. They number about 70,000. 

DAN'NEBROG, an ancient battle standard of the Danes, alleged to have fallen from 
heaven at the battle of Volmar, 1219 a.d. Like the palladium, it was supposed to 
insure victory, but it was twice captured and twice retak The order of the Danne- 
brog ranks second in the Danish orders of knighthood. 

BAN'NEC&ER, Joh. Heinb. von, a German sculptor, was h, at Waldenbuch, in the 
district of Stuttgart, loth Oct., 1758. His parents were in the humblest circumstances; 
but through the favor of the duke of Wurtembjerg, be received a good education at the 
military academy at Ludwigsburg. His artistic talents were rapidly developed. In 
1780, lie obtained the prize for the best- model of “ Milo of Croton destroyed by the 
Lion and in 1783, went to Paris, where he studied for two years under Pajou; after 
which, he proceeded to Rome, where he met with Goethe, Herder, and Can ova, to the 
last of whom he was indebted for much valuable instruction in his profession. At 
Rome, D. remained till 1790. Here he executed in marble his statues of “ Ceres” and 
“Bacchus.” On his return to Germany, the duke of Wurtemherg appointed him pro- 
fessor of sculpture in the academy of Stuttgart, in which city he resided till his death, 
8th Dec., 1841. D. was undoubtedly one of the best of modern sculptors. His forte 
lay in expressing individual characteristics, in which respect lie has not been surpassed. 
This gives a great value to his busts of distinguished persons, such as Schiller, Lavater, 
Gluck, and the kings Frederick and William of Wiirtemberg. His perceptions of the 
beautiful and the delicate, especially in the female form, are also considered by his 
countrymen to be more exquisite and true than those of Canova himself. His earlier 
works are chiefly pagan in their subjects, while his later ones are Christian, and are 
pervaded by a pensive idealism. Of the former, besides those already mentioned, the 
4 principal are “Sappho,” “Love,” “Psyche,” and “Ariadne as the Bride of Bacchus 
riding on a Leopard (at Frankfurt);” of the latter, “Christ,” “John the Baptist,” and 
“Faith.” 

DANNEMO'RA, a parish and iron-mining region of Sweden, 23 m. n. of Upsal; pop, 

’ 1000. The iron is of excellent quality, and is largely used in making steel. 
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DANNEVIR'KE, a wall of defense against the Franks, built by the Danes in SOS 
a.d., reaching from the North sea to the Baltic. During the troubles of 1848, the line 
of the old wall was strongly fortified, but the works were destroyed in 1864. 

DAN RIVER, rising in the Blue Ridge in Virginia, passing through a considerable 
portion of that state into North Carolina, several times crossing the state boundaries, 
and finally uniting with the Staunton river in Virginia to form the Roanoke. It has a 
length of about 200 m., and is in some parts navigable. 

DANSVILLE, a village in Livingston co., N. Y., on the Erie railroad, at the 
terminus of the Genesee valley canal, 88 m. s. of Rochester; pop. ’75, 4,061 (township). 
Among the institutions are the Dansville Methodist seminary, founded 1858, and a 
hygienic home, established about 1860. The village is in a fertile district, and has con- 
siderable trade. 

DAH'TE (properly, Durante) ALIGHIE'RI, one of the greatest poets of all time, and 
incomparably the greatest among the Italians, was b. in Florence in 1265. The out- 
ward circumstances and fortunes of his life are involved for the most part in great 
uncertainty. His family was, by his own account, one 'of the most illustrious in the city. 
His father dying while'D. was young, his education devolved upon his mother, Bella. In 
this duty, in which she displayed great fidelity and judgment, she seems to have been 
counseled and aided by the great statesman, scholar, and poet, Brunetto Latini. The 
elements of knowledge D. probably acquired in Florence; in riper years, he studied 
philosophy at Bologna and Padua. After his banishment, he pursued theology for a 
time at Paris, and, if Boccaccio were to be believed, even visited England. His studies, 
however, did not prevent him from discharging the public duties of a citizen. He 
fought in the successful battle with the Aretines at Campaldinoin 1289, and was present 
at the taking of the fortress of Caprona, 1290. What civil offices he first held, we do 
not know, but it is certain that he was sent on. several embassies, and at last, in 1800, 
rose to the highest dignity of the city, being chosen one of the Priori for two months, 
an office which was the source of his subsequent unhappy fortunes. Florence, on the 
whole, belonged to the party of the Guelphs (q.v.), but was divided into the two factions 
of the Neri and Bianchi (the blacks and whites). The Neri were the unconditional 
adherents of the pope, and this of course gave to the other faction a more Ghibelline 
leaning; See Guelphs and Ghibelline s. A tumult in the city, occasioned by the 
heads of the uitra-Guelpliic or black party, caused tlieir temporary expulsion from 
Florence. They hurried to Rome, to lay their complaints before his holiness. D., who 
belonged to the Rianehi, was sent by bis party to Rome, to counteract their machina- 
tions; but Boniface VIII., in concert with the Neri, got Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip IV. of France, to come to Florence and restore peace under the title of peace- 
maker. This explains the deadly enmity of D. to Boniface. The peace established by 
Charles of Valois consisted in recalling the banished leaders of the Neri, in giving up 
the houses and property of the Bianchi to be plundered, and banishing many of them, 
and among others Dante. D. never entered his native city again, and his whole subse- 
quent life was unsettled, spent in various places, and under various protectors, at 
Arezzo, Verona, Padua, etc. In 1804, the Bianchi made a final attempt to return to 
Florence by force of arms, which failed; and it was probably on this occasion that D. 
went to Paris. The march of Henry VII. to Rome in 1810 recalled him to Italy, and he 
, endeavored, by addressing ardent letters to the Italian princes, to promote the cause of the 
empire, which had now become his own. It was probably with this view and at this 
time, that his work De MonarcMa was written. The unsuccessful siege of Florence, 
and the death of the emperor, which followed in 1813, annihilated the last hopes of D., 
and he spent the closing years of his life at Ravenna, under the protection of Guido 
Novello da Polenta. He" went on a mission for this prince to Venice, returned sick, and 
died on the 14th Sept. , 1321. 

As not un frequently happens with distinguished men, an accidental circumstance in 
D.’s early youth had made an indelible impression on the soul of the poet, and, as he 
himself expresses it, awaked in him a “new life.” At a family festivity, he had seen 
Beatrice Portinaci, then eight years old, the daughter of a rich citizen, and the love that 
sprang up in the heart of the "nine years’ old boy became the fountain of the poetical 
I inspiration of his life. How pure, chaste, and tender this love was, is testified by the 

F Vita JSfuom, his first work, which appeared about 1300. It is a collection of poems or 

eatizom, bearing upon tliis youthful love, and along with each piece is given a history 
of its origin and a minute analysis. The best edition of this collection is that prepared 
by the marquis Trivulzio (Mil. "1827). Beatrice married a nobleman, Simone de Bardi, 
and died young about 1290. D. himself afterwards married a lady named Gemma, of 
the powerful house of Donati. ' 

His immortal work, the Livina Gommedta, depicts a vision, in which the poet is con- 
ducted first by Virgil, the representative of human reason, through hell and purgatory; 
and then by "Beatrice, the representative of revelation; and finally by St. Bernard, 
through the several heavens, where he beholds the triune God. The name Commedm 
was given to the work by the poet himself— because, beginning with the horrible, it ends 
cheerfully; and because, in respect of style, it is lowly, being written in the vulgar 
tongue. The epithet Dmina was added by the admiration of after-times. Hell is 
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represented in the poem as a funnel-shaped hollow, formed of gradually contracting 
circles, the lowest and narrowest of which is at the earth’s center. Purgatory is a moun- 
tain rising solitary from the ocean on that side of Die earth that is opposite to us; it is 
divided into terraces, and its top is the terrestrial paradise, the first abode of man. 
From this, the poet ascends through the seven planetary heavens, the heaven of the 
fixed stars, ami the “priinum mobile,” to the empyrean, or fixed seat of God. In all 
parts of the regions thus traversed, there arise conversations with noted personages, for 
the most part recently deceased. At one time, the reader is filled with the deepest sor- 
row, at another, with horror and aversion; or the deepest questions of the then phi- 
losophy and theology are discussed and solved; and the social and moral condition of 
Italy, with the corruptions of church and state, are depicted with a noble indignation. 

Fifty-two years after the poet’s death, the republic of Florence, at the instigation of 
Boccaccio, set apart an annual sum for public lectures to explain the Divine Gonxdy to 
the people iu one of the churches, and Boccaccio himself was appointed first lecturer. 
The example was imitated in several other places of Italy. The works of these men are 
among the earliest commentaries on D. that we possess. The number of editions of the 
work amounts by this time to about 800. Only a few, in addition to the commentaries 
above mentioned, deserve notice. They arc: that printed at Fuligno in 1472— the 
earliest of all; the Nidobeatine edition at Milan (1478); the first Aldine edition (1502); 
the first Oruscan edition (1695); that of Yolpi (1727); of Venturi (1782); of Lombardi 
(1791), and with additions and illustrations in 1815, 1821, and 1822; of Dionisi (1795); 
of Ugo Foscolo (Lond. 1842-43). A reprint of the Fuligno edition above mentioned, 
together with those printed at Jcsi (1472), at. Mantua (1472), and at Maples by Francisco 
del Tuppo (about 1478), appeared at London, in 1858, under the superintendence of sir 
Antonio Panizzi, and at the expense of lord Vernon. 

The Dimrui Gommcclict has been translated into almost all European languages. Two 
translations of the -whole into Latin have been printed, one by Carlo d’ Aquino (1728), 
and lately by Piazza (1848). In French, there are a number of translations both in 
prose and verse. The earliest, by Grangier, in 1596, is still the nearest to the original 
in form, but none is good. The German translations are numerous, and such as no 
other modern language can equal in faithfulness. Kanuegiesser has translated the 
whole in the measure and rhyme of the original (4th edition, Leip. 1843); king John of 
Saxony’s translation is said by some to be the best. The chief English translations are 
Boyd’s (1785) and Cary’s (1814), in blank verse, (sec “ Chandos Classics, ’’London, "Warne 
& Co.); Wright’s (1833), in triple rhymes; Cayley’s, in the original ternary rhyme (the 
Inferno, 1801, the Purgatory, 1853, the Paradise in 1854, with notes in 1855); Dr. John 
Carlyle’s, the Inferno, in prose, With commentary (1849); Fred. Pollock's, in blank verse 
(1854); H. W. Longfellow’s (1867), in blank verse, with D.’s ternary arrangement of 
lines. D. wrote other works. 

DAUT0H, Geouges- Jacques, w r as b. at Arcis-sur-Aube, 28th Oct., 1759. At the out- 
break of the French revolution, he was practicing as an advocate in Paris, but did not 
enjoy much reputation, on account of his dissolute habits. The fierce half-savage 
nature of the man, however, immediately found a fitting sphere for its action in the 
chaos into winch France then fell. Mirabeau quickly detected his genius, and hastened 
to attach D. to himself. President of the district of the Cordeliers, D. ruled it at his 
will. Along with Marat; and Camille Desmoulins, he instituted the Cordeliers’ club, 
an exaggerated copy of that of the Jacobins. It soon became the rally ing-point of all 
the hotter revolutionists. There the tall brawny man, with harsh and daring counte- 
nance, terrible black brows, and a voice of enormous powder, thundered against the 
aristocrats, till the passions of the populace rose into ungovernable fury. It was not, 
however, till after the flight, of Louis that the political role of D. commenced. On the 
17th July, 1791, he and others assembled the people of Paris in the Cbamp-de-Mars, and 
goaded them on by furious declamation to sign a petition for the deposition of the king. 
Some time after, lie became proeureur-substitut for the city of Paris. The court, which 
found that it could not frighten D., now T attempted to bribe him. It is not certain that 
lie proved venal, but the evidence undoubtedly leaves a strong suspicion of his venality 
on the mind. Be that as it may, lie soon broke off his secret intercourse with the royal- 
ist agents, and became more the implacable enemy of the monarchy than before. It was 
D. who excited to action the wild sanguinary rabble that, on the 10th of Aug., 1792, 
stormed the Tuilerieg, and butchered the faithful Swiss. The reward of his fatal elo- 
quence was the office of minister of justice, and here the gigantic personality of the 
man seemed to overshadow all the surrounding figures. He stood forth as the incarnate 
spirit of the revolution, manifesting alike its heroic audacity in the presence of danger 
from without, and its maniacal terror in the presence of danger from within. The 
advance of the Prussians seemed for a moment to inspire France with a panic. On the 
2d of Sept., D. mounted the tribune, and addressed the legislative assembly in a speech 
of tremendous power, probably the most effective delivered during the whole of the 
devolution. It closed with these words regarding the enemies of France: “Pour les 
Yaincre, pour les atterrer, vue faut-ilf Be l’audace, encore de l’audace et toujours de 
Faudace.” France quivered to its core with enthusiasm. “In a few w r eeks, 14 repub- 
lican armies stood upon the field of battle, and repelled with unexampled bravery the 
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aggressions of the allied forces.” But unhappily that “ audacity” by which alone D„ 
thought it possible for France to save herself, required for its perfection the immola- 
tion of the imprisoned royalists. On the very evening when I). spoke, the frightful 
Sept, massacres began. D. publicly thanked the assassins, “ hot as the minister of justice, 
but as the minister of the revolution.” Elected by the city of Paris one of its deputies 
to the national convention, he resigned liis judicial function-, and zealously hurried on 
the trial of the king. As a proof of his ferocious decision of character when pressed by 
difficulties, it is recorded that one of his friends having pointed out that the convention 
could not legally try the king, “ You arc right,” instantly replied Dan ton. - ; ^BD^we\will : ;:: 
not try him; we will kill Jam!'’ In the mean time, Lb was sent on a mission to the 
army of the north, commanded by Dumourier, with whom he was soon on very close 
terms of intimacy— too much so, indeed, for the suspicious soul of his old friend Marat. 
The defection of Dumourier was the signal for Marat to give vent to his suspicions. It 
therefore became necessary for I). to throw himself again into the van of the revolution- 
ary movement. On the 10th Mar., 1798, he: established the “extraordin ary criminal 
# tribunal,” which was at liberty to make what arrests it pleased, and from whose deadly 
decisions there w T as no appeal. He also became president of the “ committee of public 
safety.” D. now set himself to crush the Girondists, or moderate party, alleging, with 
singular candor, that “ in a revolution the authority ought to belong to the greatest 
scoundrels.” In this lie was supported by Robespierre, now gliding into power swiftly 
and silently like a serpent. After he had effected his purpose, however, a species of 
remorse seems to have seized him. He objected to the institution of the guillotine. 
This trait of moderation lost him the favor of the Jacobins or mountain party, whose 
murderous instincts led them to select Robespierre as a chief, on the permanence^ of 
whose cruelty more reliance might be placed. Several other indications of returning 
humanity lessened his influence still more, and at. the close of 1798, D. felt that a crisis 
was approaching. A fruitless attempt was made to reconcile Robespierre and him. 
They had an interview, but parted on worse terras than ever. It was now a struggle 
for life between them; but D., sick of the revolution, and conscious that it was rapidly 
becoming a sham (a thing which D., with all his faults, could not abide), gave himself 
up to a sort of reckless apathy, which enabled the sleepless Robespierre to ruin him. 
His friends endeavored to rouse him. “I would rather be guillotined than guillotine,” 
he answered. Blinded by the consciousness of. his own inherent power, he also declared 
that his enemies “would not dare” to lift their finger against him. But men of tlie 
stamp of Robespierre — though essentially cowards, and incapable of facing danger with 
honest straightforwardness— have a certain furtive audacity that emboldens them to 
attack a greater than themselves, if circumstances are favorable, So Robespierre 
sprang at X)., and so the great anarch perished. On the night of the 80th Mar., 1794, he 
was arrested, and brought before that revolutionary tribunal which lie himself had 
■established, summarily condemned, and, along with Camille Desmoulins and. others, 
''was guillotined on the 5th of April. lie predicted the fate of Robespierre, calling him 
“an infamous poltroon,” and immediately added, “ I was the only man who could have 
saved him.” I). was an atheist— not a calm, thoughtful dispassionate disbeliever in the 
existence of God, but one who, by his own viccs^ and the general godlessness of the 
times in which he lived, had been robbed of the spirit and power of faith in the Unseen. 
When formally interrogated regarding his name and dwelling, . he replied: “ My 
dwelling-place will soon be annihilated, and my name will live in the pantheon of 
history.” 


BAW'UBE (Ger. Donau), the second of European rivers, inferior only to tire Volga, 
luis its origin in the Brege and Brigach, two mountain-streams rising in the eastern 
part of the Black Forest, in. Baden, at an elevation of 2,850 ft. above sea-level in lat. 
I8 J () n., and in long. 8° 9' east. The total length of the D. about 1750 m.; the area 
which it drains is estimated at 250,000 sq.m., comprising countries widely varying ^ in 
climate and productions. The average fall of the D. is 18 in. per mile. At Ulm, it attains 
a breadth of 108 ft., and before its junction with the Seretli the mean breadth is 6.000 ft., 
and the depth, which at Ulm is 6 ft., and at Passau 10, is here on an average 20 feet. The 
i). is joined in its course by sixty navigable rivers, and falls into the Black sea, pouring 
into it a volume of water nearly equal to that of all the other rivers that empty them- 
selves there. From its source it flows in a north-easterly direction through Wiirtemberg 
anti Bavaria. Passing Ulm, at which point the river becomes navigable for vessels of 
100 tons, it receives from the s. the Lech and the Iser, with some unimportant streams 
from the n. ; flows rapidly past Ingolstadt, and onwards to Regensburg (Ratisbon); 
then suddenly altering its course, it proceeds in a south-easterly direction, passing Strau- 
bingand Passau, where it enters the Austrian dominions. With little variation of course, 
the D. flows eastward from Passau to Presburg, receiving from the s. the Inn and 
the Ens, and from the n. the March or Morava, through a tract of country rich in min- 
erals, well peopled, and highly cultivated. Near Linz, and also in the picturesque neigh- 
borhood of Vienna, the waters of the D. frequently divide, and inclose large tracts of 
isoil, forming islands, among which are the Great and Little Schfitl, called also the 
“Golden Gardens.” Hurrying past Presburg, the D. alters its course to s.e., and such 
Is its velocity here, that barges can only navigate it downwards. Passing Pesth, and 
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flowing directly s., it enters upon the Hungarian plain, a vast sandy and alluvia,! flat, in 
which it is continually forcing new channels and silting up old ones, sometimes sweep* 
ing away towns, or capriciously removing its waters to a distance of several miles from 
such as were formerly built upon its banks. Here ft receives from the n. the Waag and 
the .Gran, while the Brave from the w. adds 'considerably to its volume. After this 
accession the river turns towards the e., and Joined by the waters of the Theiss and 
Temes from the n., sweeps past Belgrade, forming the boundary between Servia and 
Hungary. Still flowing eastward, the D., leaving Orsova, passes the famous “ Iron 
Bate,” a broad plateau of rock 1400 yards wide, over which the water formerly rushed 
with an overpowering noise. This rapid, which was followed by a series of whirlpools, 
eddies, and shallow falls, formed an effectual bar to the upward progress of vessels, no 
craft drawing more than 2-1 ft. of water being able to pass it. In 1847-49, however, the 
obstruction formed by the “ Iron Gate” was to some extent removed by blasting, so that 
now vessels of 8, and even 9 ft. draught, can pass at certain seasons of the year, although 
the majority of vessels engaged on this part of the river draw no more than 4 ft. of 
water. A few miles further on, it enters a plain, and proceeding uninterruptedly, forms 
the boundary between Wallachia and Bulgaria. From the Carpathians it receives the 
Schyl and the Aluta, and from Mt. Balkan the Morava. Increased by these rivers 
and by numberless streams, it progresses through a district fertile indeed, but badly 
cultivated and thinly peopled, occasionally broadening like a sea, as at Hirsova, and 
encircling many islands. After being joined by the Serith and the Pruth from the n., 
and after dividing into several branches forming deltoid islands, it flows eastward into 
the Black sea. The principal mouth is the Sulina, by which the greater number of ships 
enter. The D., which is the chief natural highway for European commerce, is through- 
out the greater part of its' course surrounded by picturesque and impressive scenery— at 
one time flanked with lofty mountains, again having on each side dense and far-extending 
forests. At the peace of Paris, in 1856, the navigation of the Danube was declared free 
to all nations, and its management was intrusted to two commissions, one representing 
the European powers, another named by the states on the banks of the river. At the 
Berlin congress of 1878, it was stipulated that no ships of war should navigate the I). 
below the Iron Gate. The Danube steam navigation company, which has done much 
to increase the commerce, possesses upwards of 150 steamers and 600 tow-boats. 

BANU'BIAN PRINCIPALITIES. See Moldavia and Wallachia. 

DANVERS, a t. in Essex co., Mass., 15 in. n.n.e. of Boston, with which it is con- 
nected by rail; pop. ’80, 6,638. In 1852, George Peabody, who was a native of this 
town, gave a sum Anally amounting to $200,000 for the promotion of knowledge and 
morality among the inhabitants. This was the foundation of the Peabody institute and 
its fine library. 

DANVILLE, a city and the seat of justice of Vermilion co., 111., on Vermilion river, 
16 in. above its junction with the Wabash; connected by railroads with all parts of the 
country; 125 m. s. of Chicago; pop. ’70, 7,735. Coal-miuing is the chief source of the 
city’s importance. 

DANVILLE, the co. seat of Boyle co., Ky., on a branch of Dick’s river; connected 
by rail with Louisville and Nashville; 42 m. s. of Frankfort; pop. ’70, '2,542—1210 
colored. It is the seat of Centre (Presbyterian) college, founded 1819, and Danville 
theological seminary (Presbyterian), founded 1853. 

DANVILLE, the seat of justice of Montour co., Penn., on a branch of the Susque- 
hanna, 50 m. n.e. of Harrisburg; pop. *70, 8,436, There are rich deposits of anthracite, 
great quantities of which find the way to market through' the Pennsylvania canal and 
various railroads. Iron manufacturing, however, is the principal business; of railway 
bars alone, 75,000 are made annually. 

DANVILLE, a t. in Pittsylvania co., Va., on the river Dan, 120 m. w.s.w. of Rich- 
mond, reached by the Richmond, Danville, and Piedmont railroad; pop. about 7,000. 
After the abandonment of Richmond, April, 1805, Danville became for a few days the 
capital of what remained of the Southern confederacy. 

DANZIG- (Polish Gdansk), an important seaport of Prussia, and fortress of the first 
rank, in the province of Prussia, is situated on the left bank of the western branch of 
the Vistula, about 3| m. from its mouth in the Baltic. I). is an ancient place, having 
been in existence at least as early as the 10th c., and its possession was long an object of 
ambition to the Danes, Swedes, Pomeranians, and Teutonic knights, the last of whom 
obtained and held it for a considerable period. In 1454, it became a free city under 
Poland, and remained so until 1793, when it fell under the dominion of Prussia, in 
whose hands, except during the years 1807-14, •when it existed as a separate dukedom 
under Napoleonic rule, it has since continued. D. is surrounded by ramparts and wet 
ditches, and is otherwise strongly fortified, and the garrison possesses the means of lay- 
ing the surrounding country under water on three sides. The city is traversed by the 
Motlau and Radaune, tributaries of the Vistula, the former of which is deep enough to 
admit vessels of 8 or 9 ft. draught up to the town. The principal port, however, is 
at Neufanrwasser, at the mouth of the Vistula, which river cannot be entered by 
large vessels on account of the sand-bars across it. Many of the streets of D. are 
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I narrow and crooked, but the principal street, intersecting it from e. to w., abounds in 

I fine specimens of antique architecture, and has altogether a most picturesque appear- 

1 ance. Among the most noteworthy buildings are the cathedral, a tine structure, com 

| meneed in 1843, but not finished until 1503, and possessed of a noble and widely cele- 

[ brated picture of the ‘ ‘ Last Judgment” (the painter of which is unknown), the church 

! of St. Catharine, Trinity church, the fine old town-hall (which has lately been restored 

[ at a cost of 60,000 thalers), the exchange, etc. I). was at one time a prominent member 

l of the Hanseatic league, and is still one of the chief commercial cities of northern 

* Europe. To provide for its immense trade in grain, it has enormous granaries, capable 

of containing 500,000 quarters of corn, and built on an island forming one of the parts 
I of the town where, in order to prevent fire, no person is permitted to live, nor lights 

I allowed. In 1874, 123, 223 tons (of 1000 kilos.) of wheat and other grain were exported, 

of which 86,470 tons went to Great Britain. The value of timber exported in 1873 was 
£972,360; and in 1874, £932,265; the largest quantity going to Great Britain. Besides 
grain and timber, there are some minor articles of export, as black beer, amber, spirits, 
j etc. The annual value of the exports is about 20,000,000 marks (£1,000,000) ; of the 

imports, about 150,000,000 marks. In 1874, 1845 vessels entered, and 1826 cleared, the 
harbor. The inhabitants of D., of whom the majority are Protestants, numbered m 
1875, 97,985. 

j DAOTJBNTO'TJB, a t. in the province of Behar in India, stands on the right bank of 

the Bone. D. is about 90 m. to the e. of Benares, being in lat. 25° 3' n., and long. 84° 
27 east. It is a wretched-looking place, most of its thoroughfares being mere passages, 
j It possesses, however, a considerable trade, manufacturing coarse fabrics both of wool 

and of cotton. Pop. ’71, 10,058. 

DAOIfEIA, a countiy of Asia, partly in the Russian government of Irkutsk, and 
, ’ partly belonging to . the Chinese territory of Mantchooria. Its limits are not exactly 
defined. The Daourian mountains, offsets of the Yablonoi mountains, traverse it from 
j n.e, to s.w., and separate it from the region of lake Baikal. The mountains are fertile 

in minerals. 

. BAPHNE, a magnificent grove and sanctuary in ancient times, near Antioch (q.v v ). 

The grove was finely laid out in walks of cypress and bay trees, and as the chief resort 
of all the dissolute persons in the city, became the scene of the greatest debauchery. In 
the center, surrounded by the luxuries of nature and art, glorious gardens, fountains, 
baths, colonnades, stood the temple of Apollo and Diana, which was invested with the 
. privileges of an asylum, and became for centuries a place of heathen pilgrimage. The 
progress of Christianity gradually revived in the Antiochenes the purer instincts of 
virtue and decorum, and the grove was finally abandoned. Julian the apostate, in his 
vain endeavor to resuscitate the lifeless corpse of paganism, visited D., and made the 
altars of the temple smoke once more with incense; but on his departure, they were 
again neglected, until one night the altars and the statues were discovered to be in flames. 
They were consumed to ashes; and so perished forever the gods of Daphne. 

D. owed its origin to Beleucus Nicator, He planted the <$rove, built the temple, and 
gave the place a mythological history in connection with the river Peneus and the 
nymph Daphne, who •was here turned into a laurel or bay tree, whence the grove of D. 
received i is name. Modern travelers are not agreed as to its site. Pocoeke and Richter 
decide in favor of Beit-el-Maa, about 5 m. from Antioch; while Forbiger and Ivinneir 
consider Babylas the true position. 

DAPHNE, a nymph in Grecian mythology, of the w T oods some say, and some say 
of the water. She was pursued by Apollo, and prayed for help from Tier mother (the 
earth), whereupon the ground opened and she disappeared. From the place there grew 
a laurel, a tree sacred to Apollo, and to all poets and heroes. 

DAPHffE, a genus of plants of the natural order thymeleaccce, having a 4-cleft, funnel- 
, shaped perianth, the throat of which is destitute of scales, eig'ht stamens, and a one- 
seeded succulent fruit. All the species are shrubs or small trees, some having decidu- 
ous, and some having evergreen leaves, all of them possessing in all their parts a more 
or less considerable acridity, which in some is so great, that they are even caustic; and 
the berries are poisonous, whilst, however, the flowers of some are deliciously fragrant. 

; To this genus belongs the Daphne Mezekeon, well known both for the fragrance of 

?: its flowers and for its medicinal uses, naturalized in some , places of England. The 

7 Garott bush (D. c/mrUnm), a native of the s. of Europe, less hardy than the meze- 

7 reon, has the same medicinal properties and uses, which is also in some measure the 

case with many other species. The only species certainly a native of Britain is the 
'p\ Spurge Laurel (Z>. lauiYolfr), an evergreen shrub, 3 to 4 ft. high, "with obovate-hmeeo- 

7 late leaves, which grow in tufts at the end of the branches, and give it a remarkable 

y; appearance. It grows well under the shade of trees. It is naturalized, rather than a 

; native of Scotland. — D. Japonica , a species recently introduced from Japan, has exquis- 
itely lemon-scented leaves. From the bark of some species of D., and of the most 
I?.-. nearly allied genera, paper is made in different parts of the east, particularly Nepaid 
|| ? , paper from that of D. cannabina . Slips of the inner bark are boiled in a lye of wood- 
‘ , ashes for half an hour till quite soft, are then reduced to a homogeneous pulp by beat- 
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mg with a wooden mallet in a mortar, churned with water into a thin paste, and poured 
through a coarse sieve upon a cloth stretched on a frame. The paper is subsequently 
polished by friction, with a shed or a piece of hard wood, and is remarkable for its 
toughness, smoothness, and durability. Most of the paper used in Thibet is made from 
the bark of different species of I), and allied genera, particularly of Edgeworthm yard- 
neri , a beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy, cows! ip -colored, deliciously fragrant 
flowers, growing on the Himalaya, at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 feet.. The bark of 
dais Madagascar ienm is also made into paper in Madagascar, and that of gnidia, daph- 
mides into ropes. 

DAPHNEPHO'RXA, a festival held once in nine years at Thebes in honor of Apollo. 
There was a procession in which the chief figure was a boy chosen for his beauty and 
strength, and having both parents living, Behind him moved a troop of maidens carry- 
ing green boughs and singing hymns to the god. -The boy dedicated a bronze tripod 
in the temple of Apollo. 

DAFK'NIA. See Water-Flea. 

BAPH'NINE is a bitter, astringent, crystalline substance present indifferent species 
of daphne. It is analogous to asparagine. See Asparagus. 

DAPH'NXS, in mythology, a Sicilian youth of rare beauty, the son of Mercury and 
a nymph. He became a herdsman on Mt. Etna, where he won the love of a maid, who, 
for his supposed unfaithfulness, punished him with blindness. Thereupon his father 
carried him away to heaven. To Daplmis is ascribed the invention of bucolic poetry. 

DA PON' TE, Lorenzo, 1749-1888; an Italian poet, for many years a resident of 
New York, where lie died. Exiled from Venice for writing a satirical poem, lie went 
to Vienna, where he became one of the secretaries of Joseph II. There he wrote for 
the stage, among other works the librettos' of Don Giovanni and Le Eozse cli Figaro. 
After the emperor’s death, lie went to London, where he was secretary and poet of the 
Italian opera. In 1805, he emigrated to New York, where he taught Italian, and in 
1828, was chosen professor of that language in Columbia college. He wrote memoirs of 
his life, a number of dramas, and translated various English works into Italian. 

BAEASfHlEM', or D arab', a t. of Persia, in the province of Farsistan, lat. 29° n., 
long. 54° 30' east. It is situated on a small river, in the midst of an extensive . plain, 
and is surrounded by lemon and orange groves. At one time, it was a place of great 
extent and importance, but most of it is now in ruins, and its pop. is not more than 
15,000 or 20,000. 

DABAGTJKT, a t. of India, in the British district of Allahabad (q.v.), on the left bank 
of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad, with which' it is connected by a ferry. The 
bed of the Ganges is here about a mile wide, two thirds- of the width being occupied 
in the dry season with wet sand and mud, over which the passage is difficult. Pop. 
9,000. 

DABBLAY, Madame. See Burney, Dr. Charles. 

D’AIIBLAY, Madame Frances, (ante), 1752-1840 ; daughter of Charles Burney, an 
English professor of music. Frances taught herself to read and write. From he/lSth. 
year she lived in an exceptionally brilliant circle of literary men, musicians and actors. 
As her step-mother disapproved* of her “scribbling,” she burned all her -manuscripts, 
among them a History of . Caroline ■ Evelyn,. a story of which her first published novel 
MreUna was the sequel. About the same Time (not much beyond her loth year), she 
began her famous diary, which extended over a varied and interesting life of* 72 years 
further. • Her hovel • Evelina, or a Young Lady's Entrance into the World , was planned 
when she was about 16, . written some years later, but not published until she was 26; 
and then by stealth. She disposed of it through her brother to Dr. Lowndes for $100, 
and did not herself know 7 of its appearance until she saw an advertisement of it in the 
newspapers, after it had been everywhere commented upon with unqualified praise. 
Tiie proud father, who had been in the secret, told it to Mrs. Th'rale, and the authoress 
was at once admitted to the literary coterie of which Dr. Johnson was the center. The 
great lexicographer entertained a friendship for her which caused Boswell a jealousy as 
keen as it was absurd. Her Cecilia, or the Memoirs of an Heiress, was even more suc- 
cessful In 1786, she obtained the position of second keeper of robes to queen Char- 
lotte, wife of George III., and for five years her chief business was to assist the queen 
to dress, and look after her lap-dog and snuff-box, perhaps now and then to read to 
her. After live years she resigned, and in 1793, married M. D’Arblay, a French artil- 
lery officer. The next year her only child (who became the Rev. A. D’Arblay) was 
born. From 1802 to 1812, she was with her husband in France, and in 1814, published 
The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. Her husband died in 1818. She was not remark- 
able for personal beauty; wits small, retiring, rather prudish, delighting to bo lionized, 
while she dreaded nothing so much as to be thought unfcmiiune or" eccentric. Her 
novels arc now not much read, but her Journal and Letters , full of egotism, are known 
everywhere. Her mania was to succeed as a dramatic waiter, and Mrs. Siddons and 
Kemble appeared in one of her tragedies at Drury Lane in 1795, but the piece was a 
complete failure. .. 
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DARBOY, Georges, 1813—71 ; a French Boman Oatholic' ecclesiastic, ordained a 
priest in 1886. In ^ 1855, lie became titular vicar-general of Paris. In 1859, he was 
appointed bishop of Nancy, and in 1868, advanced to archbishop of Paris, where he 
was in high favor with the court, being appointed grand officer to the legion of honor. 
He was a strenuous upholder of episcopal independence. At the Vatican council he 
maintained the rights of the bishops, and strongly opposed the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility; but when it had been leclarcd, he was one of the first to submit. During the 
war with Germany he was. indefatigable in works for' sick and wounded soldiers. He 
refused to leave his post during the siege, or to seek safety in flight during the brief 
triumph, of the commune. On April 14, 1871, he was arrested by the communists as 
a hostage, and May 27, he was murdered in prison, dying in the attitude of blessing, 
and uttering words of forgiveness. He was the author of a number of works, among 
which are a life of Thomas a Becket, and a translation of the Imitation of Christ 

DARBUNG', a mountain torrent of Bussaliir, Hindustan, with a course of only 27 m., 
rises about 15,000 ft. above the sea, in lat. 81° 57' n., and long. 78° 25' e., and loses 
itself in the Sutlej, the most easterly of the five rivers of the Punjab, in lat. 31° 48' n., 
and long. 78° So' east. About 7 in. above the point of confluence — having already 
descended 6,000 ft. in 20 m . — the D. is crossed by a wooden bridge of 83 ft, in length; 
and even somewhat further tip, it is bordered by several villages. Its source has been 
described as a scene of terrific desolation, consisting of fields of snow and ice half hid 
under stones and rubbish. 

DABBYITES. See Plymouth Brethren, ante . 

DABOET, Jean Pierre Joseph, 1727-1801; a French chemist who wasted a for- 
tune in the pursuit of his favorite science, sometimes suffering, extreme privations. He 
was tutor to Montesquieu’s sons, and assisted the father in his mental labors, particu- 
larly in preparing The Spirit of the Laws , and in bis last moments defended him against 
the attacks of the Jesuits. In chemistry, Darcet made many valuable discoveries. In 
1774, lie was appointed professor of chemistry in the - college of France, and in. 1784, 
he became a member of the academy of sciences, and director of the porcelain manu- 
factory at Sevres. When the revolution began, lie went with Robespierre and Danton. 

DARDANELLES' (ancient Hellespont ), a narrow channel separating Europe from Asia, 
and uniting the sea of Marmora with the Grecian archipelago. It extends from n e. to 
s.w., between hit. 40" to 4(T 80' n., and long. 26° 10' to 20° 40' c., having a length of about 
40 m., and a breadth varying from less than 1 to 4 miles. From the sea ofMarmora, a 
strong current rims through the strait to the archipelago. To prevent an attack on Con- 
stantinople from the archipelago, the I). is strongly fortified on both sides, with many 
guns of immense caliber. A treaty concluded between the five great powers and Tur- 
key in 1841, arranged that no ship of war belonging to any nation save Turkey should • 
pass the IX without the express consent of Turkey; all merchant ships being also 
required to show their papers to the Ottoman authorities. These provisions were con- 
firmed at London in 1871 and at Berlin in 1878. The D. is celebrated in ancient history 
on account of Xerxes and Alexander having crossed it, the former in 480 B.e., to enter 
Europe; and the latter in 834 b.c., to enter Asia. The point at which Xerxes ■crossed, 
by two separate bridges, was in the neighborhood of Abydos, on the xVsiatic shore, oppo- 
site to Sestos. Alexander crossed at nearly the same place; and here also young Lean- 
der nightly swam across to visit Hero— a feat performed in modern times by lord Byron 
for “ glory.” 

DAR'DANUS, in Greek mythology, the ancestor of the Trojans. It is said that he 
crossed over from Samothrace to the Troad by swimming on an inflated skin, and 
founded the kingdom of Dardania before the existence of Troy. He is called a son of 
Zeus and the. pleaid Electra; and the Iliad represents that Zeus loved him more than 
his other sons. 

DARDEN, Mii.es, 1798-1857; b. N. C., and supposed to be one of the largest of 
men. ilewas 7i ft. high, and at the time of his death weighed over 1000 lbs. His 
cofiin was 8 ft. long, within an in. of 3 ft. deep, and 2 ft. 8 in. wide. 

DARE, a co. in n.c, North Carolina o.n Albemarle sound, including a number of 
islands along the coast; 350 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,245— 867 colored. It is covered to a large 
extent with red cedar and cypress swamps. Co. seat, Manteo. 

DARE, Virginia, the first child b. in America of English parents, at Roanoke, 
Ya. (now N.C V), Aug., 1587. She was the grand-daughter of John White, who was 
sent out by sir Walter Raleigh as governor of the colony, which had an unknown fate. 

DA'RES, a Trojan priest of Hephaestus (Vulcan) in the time of the Trojan war, to 
whom an account* of the war has been attributed, though there is no doubt that the 
work was written at a much later period. 

DARFUR/, a country of Africa, e. of Sudan, is generally said to he situated in lat. 
10" to 16° it, and in long. 22° to 28 ‘ e. ; but its limits are not very clearly defined. IX 
towards the s. is hilly, the principal elevation being a mountainous ridge called Marrah, 
which traverses the country longitudinally, and is the source of numerous streams. 
Towards the n. I). is level,* sandy, and almost destitute of water. During the rainy 
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season, which commences in June, and continues till Sept, it exhibits a rich vegeta- 
tion. The principal products are wheat, millet, rice, maize, and sesame. Tobacco, 
which is used by the natives in every form, abounds. Water-melons, also, arc abundant 
during the rainy season. Among the fruits are tamarinds and dates. The minerals are 
chiefly copper and iron. The wealth of the inhabitants of D. consists chiefly in cattle. 
Horses, sheep, camels, and game abound. D. carries o.i a considerable trade with 
Egypt, Mecca, and the inland countries of Africa; it was o <ce a notorious center of the 
slave-trade. The Furani are an intelligent, well-built race, and have long been .Moham- 
medans. Their numbers are variously estimated at from 8 to 4 millions, the former esti- 
mate being that of. the Egyptian governor-general. D. was annexed to Egypt in 1874-75, 
and the organization of* the country into 4 provinces (Umshanga, Fasher, Darn, and 
Kakkabia) is now complete. The residence of the governor is Fasher, whence a reg- 
ular postal service conveys letters to Khartum in 10 days, Kobe is the chief trading 
town. 

DAB'GAK, William, was b. about the beginning of the present century in county 
Carlow, Ireland, where his father was a large farmer. I). received, when young, a good 
education, and after spending some time in the office of a, surveyor, where he acquired 
a high reputation for integrity and assiduous industry, he went to England, and was 
employed under Telford, who was then constructing the Holyhead road. Inspired per- 
haps by the example of that great engineer, D. now resolved to carve out a, similar path 
for himself in his own country, and having returned to Ireland, obtained some small 
“jobs,” the beginnings of a career crowned with the most splendid success — for lie 
became one of the first capitalists in Ireland. It was D. who contracted for the first 
railway ever executed in Ireland (the Dublin and Kingstown), and he was afterwards 
connected with most of the great undertakings in that country, such as the making 
of railways, canals, tunnels, and embankments. He was also an extensive holder of 
railway stock, a steamboat proprietor, flax-grower, and farmer. He planned the indus- 
trial exhibition of Dublin (1858), with the view of developing more vigorously the material 
resources of his native country; and as a help towards its^realization, placed £20,000 in 
the hands of a working-committee. This sum was gradually increased to about £100,000. 
The exhibition was opened on the 12tli of May, 1858, by the lord-lieutenant; and was 
visited by the queen and prince Albert, when the honor of knighthood was offered to 
D., but was declined. In so far as the industrial exhibition was a personal ■ speculation 
on the part of D., it was a failure, for lie lost, it is said, £20,000 by it; but in every other 
respect it was highly gratifying to him, and to every genuine lover of his country. ‘Wil- 
liam D. was not one of those" sham patriots with* whom Ireland has been too often 
afflicted. He died Feb. 7, 1867. 

DARTO, a cold coin of ancient Persia, used in Greece as well as Asia. It was much 
like the Greek stater. On the obverse is the figure of an archer kneeling, and on th<o 
reverse a royal palla. It was named from Darius Hytaspis. Its value for its times can- 
not now be definitely fixed; but in American gold it is not far from 7 dollars. 

BABXEK, the name of a gulf on the northern coast of South America, -and of the 
isthmus connecting the grand northern and southern divisions of the new world. — 1. Gulf 
of D., the most southerly portion of the Caribbean sea, about 70 m. in length from n. to 
sqaiid 25 from e. to west. The shores are in most places steep, and are in many places 
fringed with shoals. The southernmost part of the gulf is called the bay of Choco, into 
which the considerable river Atrato debouches. — The isthmus of D. is a term com- 
monly used as interchangeable with that of isthmus of Panama (q.v.), now the more 
usual name. D. was also the name given to a province in the republic of New Granada, 
corresponding to what is now the state of Panama in Colombia. One of the earliest 
Spanish settlements on the mainland was in D., the region being then called also by the 
Spaniards Castilla de Oro (“the Golden Castile”) and forming the best known part of 
their Tierm Flrma. In 1513, the conquistador Balboa, governor of the Darien settlement, 
crossed the isthmus with 290 men, and on 26th Sept, first caught sight of the Pacific 
ocean. As early as 1528, the idea of a ship canal across the isthmus was entertained ; in 
1826, aline for such a canal was traced between Panama and Portohello; and between 
1843 and 1874, repeated surveys have been made by French, English, and American 
engineers with the same view. One of the most recent schemes proposes to take advan - 
tage of the lower course of the river Atrato, and so lies outside the isthmus, properly so 
called. But in all the surveys the height to be surmounted between ocean and ocean, 
and other great though not insuperable difficulties, have prevented the realization of any 
of the projects. For the railway from Aspimv all to Panama, see Panama. The prin - 
cipal, ports on the northern shore of the isthmus are Ohiriqui, Colon or' Aspimv all on 
Limon bay, Portohello, San Bias, and Puerto Escoees on Caledonia, bay. 

BAHXEN SCHEME, The, one of the most disastrous speculations cm record, and one 
which caused an unprecedented excitement in Scotland from 1695— in which year 
the Darien company was established by act of the Scottish parliament, sanctioned 
by royal authority — till 1701, when the last of the disappointed adventurers returned 
home. The D. S. was projected by William Paterson, the founder of the hank of 
England, Its object was to plant a colony on the Atlantic side of the isthmus of 
Panama, and so form a commercial entrepot between the eastern and western hem- 
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o? thirty f t ‘E trade of Asia ’ Africa - and America, for a term 

SZWTi ^V 1 . 18, ■ ,S l anted to the company. At that time, the foreign trade 

?/ had been ruined by the English navigation act of 1660, which provided 

that all ti tide with the English colonies should be conducted in English ships alone 
so that when Paterson opened his subscription-list, the noMlitw tbc^^/mS 

scdb^ t P f ,Hc bodies in Scotla ^ all hastened to sub- 

XmicUin ’ Bcnuti^s hi ^ P d °T“ °, n p ? pt - r > of which £220,000 were actu- 

any pctm up Ueputies m England received subscriptions to the amount of £800 O00* 

and the Dutch and Hamburgers subscribed £200,000. The English parliament however’ 
actuated by a feeling of national antipathy, and the jealous clamors*of trading corpora- 
tions, gave its unequivocal condemnation to the scheme. The British resident at Ham- 
burg, probably with the concurrence of the king (William HXi also Se VnHrms 
of rSSf \ THe r e sulfc of tHxs interferSice waShe tot^hS 
ol the .Dutch and English subscriptions. It must now be admitted, even by a Scotsman 
that there wm one fatal objection to the scheme-viz., the danger of se^n- on ground 
claimed by opa in, without coming to a proper understanding with that country before- 

of ^t^n^and ^ ° f facies, incited t>y the veheSe^nce 
0. 1 ‘ttttson, ana dazzled by the magnificent proportions of the scheme, the Scotch lmr- 
i led forward their arrangements. Five ships, with 1200 men on board, set sail from 
Leith for 1 ana oxa on the 25th July, 1698. They reached their dost innf inn in fmir 
months, and having baipiined with the natives for a country which th£y called New 
Caledonia, the colomsts fixed the site of what was to be their capital city New Mi? 
bmgh, and built a fort m its vicinity, which they named New St. Andrews Having 
tm is constituted their colony, they issued a proclamation of perfect freedom of S’ 
and universal toleration m religious matters to all who should join them. According to 
f-n 5 \ 1C - 1 estal)llsi ^d their company, all goods imported by them, with the exc^D- 
tion of ‘foreign sugar ami tobacco, were free from all duties and impositions for 21 
years; and thus, on the whole, they seemed for the first few mouths to be on the high- 
way to success. But the climate, which was tolerable in winter becameunbMmbl?^ 

H??turn fi ■omX n ioi| 1C ^ a f dUa4e V it; f hei j r sl J?? l . ics also ^iled before they could derive 
i d pn f fl ? n r mg tj .° the Bntish colonies in America for provisions, 
they learned with, the deepest indignation and despair that the British American colo- 

fbn’ hfi (."iT 1 kil ‘ S Willii . 1 ? 1 ! ad not g^en his sanction to the expedi- 

tioiu had resolved to held no intercourse with the new colony at Panama. 

fchckly and desponeing, they waited long for supplies from the mother countrv • bnt 
the company at homo were not aware of their wretched condition, aml none cmne ’ At 
IcngUi, having waited eight months for assistance, the colony broke up In the mean 
time 1300 colonists, including 300 Highlanders from the estate of cE RmpwdS 
Final) who had charge of the expedition, had set sail from Scotland but ere tliev 
arnved, the pioneers had fled. A Spanish force of 1500 men, mid 1 sauadron of J 
s.np-,, immediately threatened the new-comers. Capt. Campbell marched bv nWvt 
wi h a body ot 300 men upon the Spanish camp, which he breke and complexly £! 

r Tl, !™ lat V s t0 , h 0 v ever ' lle f0UI >d it invested by the Span sh sqmtd- 

; : f’ le ^munition of the colonists had now become exhausted, and tliev were 
hrii lo «a t0 ^ npitU a,te ’ t la s P aul;H ; ds Siting honorable terms to all except cant Eimn- 
m. ’ whu \ ll ; w 8ver escaped, and reaching New York, obtained a passage to Scotknd 
Mv?J t t)l 1 . aln f C T ot t !le colonists, too weak to weigh the anchor of the vessel which was to 
•> !?, I0: ' 10 ’ / lfld t0 ij e assisted in their departure by the Spaniards. Not more 

' a non ® whom wa , s Paterson, wlio was rendered for a time lunatic by his dread 

lul mistortunes, ever reached Scotland. Of Paterson, who has been regarded bv some 
‘•ThirJ\*- n-l V o d i Cr ’ ° rd AfrtCinilny, in his fifth volume of the History of England "say's- 
I hue re not the least reason to believe that ho was dishonest. Indeed he would Ivva 
n il , ‘ ,ftou l fcy m receiving others, had he not begun by deceiving himself His 

lie hist "ted\nd defended 1 !! stron « ev f n to martyrdom; and'tne eloquence with which 
I E y V tl , defended them had all the charm ol sincerity and enthusiasm 

-° f 1110 ?■ I s " a building was erected to Tccommo- 
omc!a ?- •mo crtiry on the business ot the company. Known. as the Scottish 
li'l mint'fni- o lW building now removed, recently existed in connection with the estah- 
S e city— a melancholy memorial of a disconcerted natfonal 

un.crpu.se. ihc hooks and other documents which had belonged to the cn'himnv 'w 
contained m the advocates’ library, where they are shown tuf a curioshv 

Sf* “““* * “• *■ X •“ V 51,. I H. bSS. prt.S“S. 

1 0r . D £*® lrs ' is , tho ™tne of several Persian kings, and, like the Etrvntian 
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been the head of the conspiracy, and likewise took three wives from the royal house— 
viz., two daughters of Cyrus, and one of Cyrus’s son, Smerdis. He then divided his 
empire into 20 satrapies, and determined the exact amount of taxation to be borne by 
each. In some of the remoter provinces, great confusion seems to have prevailed after 
the death of Smerdis, the Magian ; and a proof of how little I). could effect at first is 
afforded by the conduct of Orcetas, the governor of Sardis, who for some time was quite 
defiant of his authority. Babylon next revolted, and D. besieged the city unsuccess- 
fully for two years. At last, however, it was taken by an extraordinary stratagem of 
his gen. Zopvrus, 516. In 518, D., with an army of. 700,000, crossed the Bosporus by a 
bridge of boats, inarched through what is now known as European Turkey to the 
mouths of the Danube, crossed, and advanced against the Scythians. The expedition 
proved a failure. D. retreated, but detached from his main force an army of 80,000 
men under Megabyzus, to conquer Thrace, while he himself returned to Persia, where 
lie extended his authority in the east as far as the Indus. The assistance given by the 
Athenians and Ere trains to the Ionic states, when they ventured to throw off the 
Persian yoke, and the part which they took in the burning of Sardis, determined D., 
who was also influenced thereto by the banished Hippias, to attempt the subjugation of 
the whole of Greece. In 495, he sent Mardonius with an army into Thrace and .Mace- 
donia, and at the same time dispatched a fleet against the islands. The former was 
routed by the Brygi in Thrace, the hitter was shattered and dispersed by a storm when 
rounding the, promontory of Mt. Atlios. In 490, he renewed his attempt. Ilis fleet 
committed great ravages in the Cyclades, but his army was entirely defeated at Mara- 
thon by the Athenians, under Miltiades, the “tyrant” of the Chersonese. In the midst 
of his preparations for a third expedition, D. died, 485 b.c. 

Darius II., called, before his accession to the throne, Delias, and after his succes- 
sion, JSfothos (“ the Bastard”), was one of the seventeen bastard sons of Artaxerxes I. 
Longimamis. When Sogdianus, another of the bastards, had murdered the .rightful 
king, Xerxes II., and assumed for himself the royal power, Oclios declared war against 
him, slew him, and secured the diadem for himself, 424-28 b.c. He now called himself 
Darius. His reign was ignoble. He showed himself to be completely under the con- 
trol of his eunuchs and his cruel step-sister and spouse Parysatis. -Rebellions were con- 
stantly breaking out among his satraps, all of which, however, were crushed except 
that of Amyrtaeus, satrap of Egypt, who made himself independent in 41^. It was 
during the life of I)., and chiefly through the craft of Tissaph ernes, satrap of Asia 
Minor, and of his successor Cyrus the younger, son of the king, that the Persians exer- 
cised so great an influence over the affairs of Greece in the last years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, I), died 405-4 b.c. 

Darius III, great grandson of D. II. , called, before his accession, Codomcmnits, was 
a monarch noted for Ids mild disposition, handsome person, and courageous spirit. He 
was raised to the throne through the help of Bagoas, after the murder of Arses, 886 b.c. 
But in spite of his superior qualities, lie could offer no solid opposition to the advance 
of the Macedonians. At the battle of the Issus, in 888, his mother, wife, and throe chil- 
dren fell into the hands of Alexander; the victory of Gaugamela, in 831, opened to the. 
latter the way to Susa and Persia proper. D. now fled to Ecba tan a, in Media; and, on 
the approach of his opponent, to the northern provinces, where he was seized by Dossils, 
satrap of Bactria. Alexander, in a lit of generosity, hurried to deliver Darius', Bessus 
then prepared for flight, but D., refusing to follow, was stabbed by the barbarian, and 
left. The scouts of Alexander’s cavalry found D. dying, and administered to his last 
necessities. Thanking the Grecian king for his magnanimity, and commending his 
family to his care, lie expired (880). Alexander sent the dead body to Shygambis, 
mother of D., to be interred in the tomb of the Persian kings. With him, the Persian 
empire, that had so long overshadowed Asia, came to a close. 

BAKJEELlKG, a sanitary station of British India, in a district of the same name, in 
the Sikkim Himalayas. It is situated at an elevation of 7,400 ft. above the sea, on the 
side of a great hollow* or basin, in which flow’s the Ronjeet, a branch of the Teosta. 
Forest-covered mountains rise above it, where the rhododendrons of the Himalayas grow* 
in great luxuriance. It commands a magnificent view of the snowy ranges of tin* Hima- 
layas to the n. and west. Notwithstanding frequent heavy rains, and a very great annual 
rainfall, the climate is very salubrious. I). is only about 80 in. from the plain of Ben- 
gal, and 308 in. n. from Calcutta. It was obtained by the British government from the 
rajah of Sikkim in 1885, in order to be made a sanitary station. A further portion of 
the territory of Sikkim was annexed to the district in 1850, in consequence of outrages 
committed by the rajah on British subjects. Tea culture has recently been introduced, 
and in 1862, there were 8,762 acres under tea; in 1872, there were ho tea plantations, 
extending over 52,000 acres, and employing 7,800 laborers. 

DARK AGES, the period, not well defined, which elapsed between the fall of the 
Roman empire and the revival of letters in the 13th century. See Middle Ages, ante. 

DARK DAY, in New England, May 19, 17S0. The darkness commenced between 
10 and 11 A.M., and continued until the middle of the next night. The wind was from 
the s.w. and the darkness appeared to come with the clouds drifting from that point. 
It covered the country from New Jersey to Maine, and appears to have been greatest 
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In Massachusetts and the adjoining portion of Mew Hampshire •' yet it was intense in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. It was much less in Mew York, and in New Jersey it 
was not particularly noticed. Where it most prevailed it was impossible to read ordi- 
nary print, or read the time by a watch or clock, or do ordinary business without arti- 
ficial light. An intelligent observer says: <s Candles were lighted in the houses, the 
birds, having sung their evening songs, disappeared and became silent ; the fowls retired 
to roost; the cocks were crowing all around as at break of day;- objects could not be 
distinguished but at a very little distance; and everything bore the appearance and gloom 
of night.” Two other less conspicuous dark days had been noticed in the country? Oct. 
21, 1716, and Oct, 19, 1762. 

DARKE, a co. in w. Ohio, bordering on Indiana, intersected by. a number of raik 
roads; 609 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 40,498. The surface is generally level and the soil fertile, 
producing cereals, hay, butter, wool, tobacco, etc. 06. seat, Greenville. 

DARKE, William, 1786-1801; b. Philadelphia; served through the revolutionary 
war, rising to colonel. He was killed in battle with the Miami Indians. 

DAEKKAM', Mount, a lofty granite mountain in Mongolia, in lat. 47° 86 n., long. 
11.0" 10' east. It is interesting as the place whither annually repair large numbers of 
Mongolians to do honor to the memory of Genghis Ivhan (q.v.), to whom a monument 
lias been erected here. 

DARL ASTON; a t. and parish in Staffordshire, England, 4 m. s.e. of* Wolverhamp- 
ton; pop. of parish, in ’71, 12,841. It has extensive mines of iron and coal and manu- 
factures of hardware. 

PARLEY, Felix O. C., b. Philadelphia, 1822; an artist whose drawings for engravers 
have given, him lasting fame. Ills illustrations appear in the works of Irving, Oooper, 
Longfellow, and others. Among some of the best known are illustrations of the Legend 
of Sleepy IloUm, and Bip Van winkle, In 1868, he published, after a visit to Europe, 
Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil, He lias executed four large pictures for prince 
Napoleon. 

BAR 'LIES-, a name derived from a governor of New South Wales, and applied to a 
district, a mountain-range, and a river in Australia.— 1. The Darling. Downs district 
includes an extensive tract near the dividing range in the s. of Queensland. The dis- 
trict has an area of about 6,000 sq.m., and is watered by the Condaniine, Weir, and 
Moonie rivers. It is the richest pastoral district- in the colony, and comprises a vast 
extent of fine agricultural land. — 2. A mountain range, runnings. and s. , about 250 in. 
long, lying wholly in West Australia. It terminates" in the direction of the sea at Point 
(V'Ent recast eaux. * Its culminating summit is not less than 8,000 ft. above the sea-level. 
— 8. The river Darling, in New South Wales, aptly characterized as ** mysterious," 
demands special attention, not only in itself, but also An connection with some of the 
most striking' peculiarities-' of the country. From the western declivities of the almost 
continuous ridge that skirts the eastern coast; innumerable torrents pour down into the 
vast plains, which gradually slope away towards the interior. The more northerly of 
these torrents converge in a central “ basin of clay,” on the 80th parallel of s. lab, where, 
within a comparatively narrow space, meet the Maranoa, the Con damme, the Duma - • 
resque, iheGwydir, the Namoi, the Castlereagli, the Macquarie, and the Bogan. In this 
region, the channels undergo many transformations, sometimes losing themselves in wide 
marshes, and sometimes presenting an inextricable labyrinth of bifurcations and junc- 
tions. After parting with a large proportion of then* volume* under the combined 
influences of evaporation and absorption, /tlie united streams, now dMingiiished as the ' 
D., pursue a journey of 600 m. to the Murray, through plains which are habitable only 
on the immediate verse of the water-course. Through this immense reach, the I). 
receives not a single abluent; nay, on the contrary, it, sends out many ail offset, to buiy 
itself in some stagnant lagoon. It may be added, that none of the eo-eal fed: rivers-. of 
this region of Australia, with the solitary exception of the Murray itself, is really entitled 
to the name. Between lofty banks of bare earth, they exhibit at times an inundating 
hood, at times a mere series of detached pools of every size and shape, 

BARXING, Guaqe, a name famous in the annals of heroism, was the daughter of 
William Darling, lighthouse-keeper on Longstone, one of the Fame islands, and was 
born at Bamborough, 24th Nov., 1815. On the morning of the 7th Sept., 1818, the 
FortbrAihr, which, with 68 persons on board, had been wrecked among the Fame islands, 
was seen by Darling from his lighthouse, lying broken on the rocks. At the solicitation 
of his daughter, then in her 22d year, he put off through the storm to the wreck; his 
only companion the noble girl who prompted the generous act. By wonderful strength 
and skill, they brought their boat to where the sufferers (nine in number) crouched, in 
momentary expectation of a watery grave, rescued them, and bore them safely to Long- 
stone. Such an undertaking, so daring in itself, and so successfully carried out, filled 
every one with the warmest admiration. The lighthouse at Longstone, no longer soli- 
tary and peaceful, was visited by many of the wealthy and the great. Presents, testi- 
monials, and money were heaped at the" feet of the heroine; but she did not long survive 
her change of eircum stances. She died of consumption, after a year’s illness, on Oct. 
20, 1842. See Grace Darling, by E. Hope (1876). ' , • 
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DA R LIiST GTOK, a eo. in n.e. South Carolina, on the Great Pedee river, intersected 
by three railroads; 800 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 34,485—21,558 colored. It is well watered and 
fertile, producing cotton, rice, corn, etc. Co. seat, Darlington Court House. 

BAR'LING-TOH, or Darn'ton, a burgh in the s. of Durham co., in a rich tract, on a 
Mil-slope, on the banks of the Skerne, near its junction with the Tees, 18 m. s. of Dur- 
ham city. It consists of a square market-place, from which branch several streets 
called gates. Pop. in ’71, 27,730, many belonging to the society of Friends. The chief 
manufactures are woolen yarns, for imitation Indian shawls, Brussels carpets, etc. ; flax, 
optical glasses, brass, and iron. -wares. Hear D. was the seat of George Allan, the anti- 
quary. St. Cuthberts, the beautiful parish church, was built in the 12th c. and has 
three carved stone stalls, and a tower 180 ft. high. At Oxen-le-field, 3 m. from I)., are 
curious cavities of unknown origin, called Hell Kettles. 

DARLINGTOH, William, ll.d., 1782-1863; b. Penn. ; a botanist. In 1806, lie 
went to Calcutta, and on returning published an account of his voyage. In the war 
with England, lie served with distinction. In 1815, he was chosen to congress and 
re-elected in 1819. At Westchester, Pa., lie founded an athenaeum, an academy, and a 
society of natural history. Among his publications are Mutual Influence of Habits and 
Disease; Agricultural Chemistry; Agricultural Botany; and Memorial of John Bartram. 

DARLIHGTO'NIA, a perennial plant of California of the order sarraceniacm. Its 
leaves are very large, sometimes 2 ft. long, and are hollow and twisted, the upper part 
being shaped like a hood, under which is the opening into the pitcher of the leaf. The 
flower stalk is frequently 4 ft. high, the flower single, and about 2 in. across. 

BARM'STABT, a t. of Germany, capital of the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, resi- 
dence of the grand duke, and seat of government, is situated on the river Darm, 15 m. 
s. of . Fran kf ort-o n-the-Main . It consists of ail old and new town, both of which are 
surrounded by walls and ditches. The streets of the former are narrow and squalid, 
hut those of the latter exhibit many imposing specimens of architecture. D. has five 
public squares, from the center of one of which a flue Doric column rises to the height 
of 134 ft., and is surmounted by a statue of the grand duke Louis, who founded the new 
town. Besides the arsenal, the^barracks, and the various religious edifices, one of which 
is crowned by a dome supported upon 28 large columns, D. has two palaces; one of 
these, the old ducal palace, contains the museums of painting — comprising 700 pictures, 
some of them by the most famous of the old masters — and natural history, in which are 
shown fossil remains of the deinotherium. The palace contains also a public library 
consisting of 380,000 vols. D. is more dependent upon its ducal court and the govern- 
ment., which holds its seat there, than upon its commerce or manufactures; but these 
are now becoming more important. Pop., with suburb, ’75, 48,937. 



BAR'NEL, Loliim temulentum, a grass of the same genus with the valuable rye, grass 
(q.v.), an annual, common in cornfields in England and many parts of Europe. It has 
no tufts of leaves from the root, the glumes are as long as the spikelets, or longer, the 
spikelets contain 5 to 7 florets which are awaed. This grass has from ancient times been 
reputed to have a narcotic poisonous seed, to which many bad effects were ascribed, 
which, in years of bad harvest, were observed to ensue upon the eating of bread or the 
feeding of horses upon oats. Even Bindley, in his Medical and (Economical Botany , 
published in 1849, ascribes narcotic and acrid qualities to D. seed, and speaks of fatal 
consequences as produced by it when mixed with flour, saying that it “is the only 
authentic instance of unwholesome qualities in the order of the grasses.” On the other 
hand, it is asserted that very recent researches on the continent have completely estab- 
lished, the perfect -harmlessness- of this grass and of its seed; and the effects which have 
been ascribed to it must therefore be regarded as proceeding from grain injuriously 
affected in some way by bad weather. 

DABHETAL, a t. of France, in the department of Seine-Inferieure, about 24- m. e. of 
Rouen. It is well built, and has two Gothic churches. Situated at the top of a narrow 
valley, and intersected by two streams, D. possesses unusual facilities for carrying on 
cloth and other woolen manufactures. Pop. ’76, 5,818. 

BASK' LEY, Henry Stewart, Lord, husband of Mary queen of Scots, the eldest 
son of the earl of Lennox by lady Margaret Douglas, was b. in 1546, in England, where 
also he was. educated. He was liandsome in appearance, accomplished in manners, but 
fatally destitute of all moral and intellectual power. D. is interesting chiefly on account 
of the position which he occupied with respect to his wife. See Mary Stewart. 

BARTER, Plot'us, a genus of birds very nearly allied to cormorants (q.v.), but having 
a bill longer than the head, perfectly straight, slender, and sharp-pointed; and also 
remarkable for the great length of the neck, which has obtained for them the name of 
make-birds. They derive the name D. from darting forward their bill at their prey by 
means of their long flexible neck. They are very voracious, and eat great quantities of 
fish, which they swallow entire. They are found in "warm climates. 

BARTEQRB (Saxon, Darentford ), a t. in the n.w. of Kent, 17 m. e.s.e. of .London by 
rail, on the left bank of the Darent, which is navigable for barges. It lies in a narrow 
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valley between two steep Mils. Pop. ’71, 8.298. It has large corn-mills, cotton and 
silk printing-works, large powder and paper mills; also manufactures of oil, iron, and 
machinery. Near D. stood the first rolling, slitting, and wire-drawing mill in England, 
as well as the first paper-mill, built by Spielman, who died in 1607, Here stand the 
ruins of a nunnery, founded 1855, by Edward III., with 12 acres of walled orchards 
and gardens. This king held a tournament here in 1881. Wat Tyler’s insurrection, in 
the reign of Rickard II., broke, out at D. in 1881. Watling. Street, an ancient Roman 
road, crossed the river here. Near D. heath are many ancient chalk hollows and pits, 
with deep shafts leading to numerous chambers and galleries, excavated, probably for 
sepulture, for retreat, or to make use of the chalk. 

BART'MOOEj a granitic table- land in the south-western part of the county of Devon, 
remarkable for its wild and rugged scenery, its towering rock-capped hills, the numer- 
ous streams that have their source in its boggy soil, and the many cyclopean relics of 
the aboriginal inhabitants that are scattered over its solitary wastes, where the deep 
silence is broken only by the sudden flight of the ring-ouzel, the screams of the curlew, 
or the shrill -whistle of the lapwing, dotterel, or stone-plover. D. proper (or the ancient 
and royal forest of that name) and its adjuncts, including the outlying common lands 
that present the same physical features, extend about 20 m. from e. to w., and 22 in. 
from in to s., occupying one fifth of the entire area of the county of Devon, or more 
than 180,000 acres. This moorland region, encircled by a natural rampart, moated by 
deep valleys, has a very considerable elevation above the surrounding country, and 
culminates in Yes Tor, 2,050 ft. above the sea-level. Its broken uneven surface has 
been compared, not inaptly, to “the long rolling waves of a tempestuous ocean, fixed 
into solidity by some instantaneous and powerful impulse.” 

The most important rivers that rise in northern D. are the Dart, the Teign, the Taw, 
the West Ockment or Okement, the Lyd, the Tavy, and the Walkliam; while from the 
swamps of southern D. spring the Plym, the Yealm, the Erme or Aime, and the Avon, 
Aven, or Aune. 

Geologically, D. is formed, for the most part, of granite rock, which has been pro- 
truded through the shales, slates, and sandstones of the Devonian system. Large 
masses of trap occur at White Tor, Cock’s Tor, and other localities. Tin, copper, and 
manganese are found amongst the granite, of which four varieties— common, finer, red, 
and compact — are distinguished. These, as well as the several kinds of trap-rock, are 
much 'used for economical purposes. At Wheal, Duchy, and Bircli Tor are productive 
tin mines. The soil of D. is composed chiefly of peat, which in the bottoms has accumu- 
lated in some places to the depth of 25 ft. ; it rests on a subsoil of fine sand. Many of 
the well-watered dells and ravines are fertile, while the whole moor affords pasturage 
for cattle, sheep, and horses. Amongst the mosses and lichens, with which the region 
abounds, are the lecamra peretta and the L. iariared , or cudbear lichen. Bee Cud- 
bear. Some years ago, both these lichens were largely exported; and it. is said that, 
from 1762 to 1*767 inclusive, nearly 100 tons of the L. tartarca were collected from the 
tors of the, moor. Wistman’s wood, a grove of stunted oak-trees, averaging about ten 
feet in height, is of venerable antiquity. It stands on a rocky declivity about 400 yards 
in length, and measures less than 100 yards across the widest part. The ornithology of 
D. is more limited than formerly; the* progress of cultivation and the preservation of 
game are driving away the eagle, the bustard, the crane, and the kite, which are now 
rarely seen. The blackcock is likewise becoming extinct. Dr. Moore says: “The fre- 
quenters of the uncultivated parts are now chiefly the sparrow-hawk, the hobby, the 
goshawk, the hen-harrier, the brown or marsh barrier, and the buzzard.” The anti- 
qvities of D., as illustrating ancient periods of British history, are worth an attentive 
study; of these, the Gray Wethers, below Sittaford Tor — a fine specimen of what is 
usually styled a Druidical circular temple — the vestiges of a large aboriginal village at 
Grimspound, the cromlech at Drewsteignton, the logan- stones and stone-avenues, the 
kistvaens, barrows, cairns, rock-pillars, and ancient trackways, whose story the old tors 
alone could tell, are examples. Many legends and stories of moorland adventure are 
related; but the most famous is that of the bold hunter, Childe of Plymstoek, whose 
fate Carrington has celebrated in a spirited ballad. See Carrington’s Poems, Mrs. 
Brat’s Tamar and Tavy , and article “Lost onDartmoor,” Ohambers’s Journal, vol. i. 
p. 850. 

During the long war with France, consequent on the great revolution and the career 
of Napoleon, a prison was erected in the center of the western quarter of I)., at about 
1400 ft: above the sea-level, for the accommodation of prisoners of war. The first stone 
was laid on the 20th Mar. , 1806, and the building was finished at a cost of £127,000. 
Prince Town sprang up close by, and soon became a thriving place. The prison is now 
used as a depot for convicts, who are employed in cultivating the adjacent moor. 

The castle, manor, and forest of T). were granted by Henry III. to his brother 
Richard, earl of Cornwall; and since 1837 a.d., D. has been permanently annexed to 
the duchy of Cornwall. 

Bee De la Beebe’s Report on the Geology of Cornwall , Devon, and West Somerset 
(Lond, 1839); and for a full account of D., A Perambulation of the Ancient and Royal 
Forest of Dartmoor, etc., by Rev. S. Rowe (Plymouth and Loud. 1856); also Papers on 
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the Geology, Soil, Botany, cvncl Ornithology of Dartmoor, by Ed. Moore, m.p., etc., in 
appendix of the above work. 

DARTMOUTH, a parliamentary and municipal burgh and seaport, in the s. of Devon- 
shire, built in terraces on a steep slope 300 to 400 ft. high, on the right bank of the 
romantic estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance from the sea. D. is 82 m. s. by 
w. of Exeter. The streets are narrow, and many of the houses very old, with over- 
hanging stories, projecting gables, and wood-carvings. St. Saviour’s church, of the 
14th c., has a richly sculptured, painted, and gilt stone pulpit, a highly ornamented 
interior, and a beautifully carved rood-loft. A battery, and the remains of a castle 
built during the reign of Henry YIL, stand at the entrance to the harbor. Pop. 
71, 5,888. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in the pilchard and Labrador fish- 
eries. The chief exports are woolens, cider, and barley. 1). is a quarantine port 
of the English channel, and has a considerable trade with the Mediterranean. In 1876, ; 
1457 vessels, of 106,870 tons, entered and cleared the port.— At D., in 1190, the crusad- 
ers, under Richard Oceur-de-Lion, embarked for the Holy Land. The French burned the 
town in the time of Richard L, but were repulsed in a third attack on it in 1404. In 
the reign of Edward III. , D. furnished 81 ships for the siege of Calais. In 1648, prince 
Maurice hesieg'ed and garrisoned D. for Charles I. ; but in 1646, Fairfax stormed and 
took it. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who took possession of Newfoundland for queen Eliza- 
beth, was born here. Newcomen, the inventor of the steam-engine, was an ironmonger 
here. 



DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, at Hanover, N. II., had its origin in Moor’s charity 
school, an institution for the education of Indian children, organized at Lebanon, Conn;, 
in 1754, by Eleazar Wheel ock, d.d. Dartmouth college received its charter in 1769 from 
George III., at the hands of. John Wentworth, royal governor of New r Hampshire. Dr. 
Wlieeloek became the first president, and the name given it was in honor of lord Dart- 
mouth, ouc of its chief benefactors. Hanover, on the Connecticut river, on .the .western 
border of New Hampshire, was selected as a suitable location for the college, and grants 
of about 44,000 acres of land were made. An independent charter was obtained soon 
afterward for Moor’s school, which was continued as a separate department until 
1849. When Dr. Wlieeloek removed his school in 1770 from Lebanon to Hanover, the 
students consisted of 18 whites and 6 Indians, and the first class of four students grad- 
uated in 1771. Dr. Wlieeloek died in 1779, and- was succeeded by his son John Wliee- 
lock, who after a presidency extending over 86 years, was removed from his office by the 
trustees in 1815. A religious controversy had caused a disagreement which led to a con- 
flict with the legislature of the state. The legislature favored Dr. Wlieeloek, and passed 
an act to amend the charter, to change the title to “Dartmouth university,” and to 
increase the number of trustees from twelve to twenty-one, a majority of whom should 
constitute a quorum. A second act, passed Dec. 18, 1816, gave the governor and coun- 
cil power to fill all vacancies that might happen In the board of trustees previous to the 
next meeting. The cause of the college was argued in the state court by Daniel Web- 
ster, Jeremiah Smith, and Jeremiah Mason, who were opposed, in behalf of the state, 
by Ichabod Bartlett and George Sullivan. At the Nov. term of the court, 1817, chief 
justice William M. Richardson rendered a decision which was adverse to the college, 
the case was at once carried to the supreme court of the United States, and was argued 
at Washington in that powerful speech which first gave Mr. Webster his national fame. 
Opposed to him were John Holmes, of Maine, and the attorney-general, William Wirt. 
In Feb;, 1819, chief -justice Marshall gave a decision in favor of the college. The “uni- 
versity ” organization was dissolved, and the old college board of trustees sustained. The 
question in this conflict was of vital importance not only to Dartmouth college, but to 
many other institutions, and the decision secured the sacredness of private trusts. Dr. 
Wlieeloek, who had been elected president by the new T board of the university in Feb., 
1817, died within two months, and was succeeded by William Allen, d.d , wdio held the 
office until the decision of chief- justice Marshall in 1819. Francis Brown, d.d., who 
had been elected- president of the college by the old board in 1815, held the office until 
his death in 1820. His successors were: 'Daniel Dana, d.d., 1821; Bennet Tyler, d.d., 
1821-28; Nathan Lord, d.d., 1828-63; Asa Dodge Smith, d.d., ll.d., 1868-76; and 
Samuel C. Bartlett, d.d., u,.d., who entered upon his duties, 1877. 

The college comprises five departments, the academical, medical, scientific, agricul- 
tural, and engineering, so associated that each shares in some measure the advantages 
of the others. The buildings of the college are: Dartmouth hall, the oldest, of wood, 
150 by 50 ft., and three stories high, contains the chapel, recitation rooms, and rooms 
for students; Wentworth and Thornton halls, dormitories, built in 1880, of brick, 70 by 
50 ft.; Reed hall, built of brick in 1840, 100 by 50 ft., containing the libraries, the read- 
ing room, the rooms of the physical department, and the collection of pictures belonging 
to the college; Bissell hall, the gymnasium, built in 1867, of brick, 90 by 47 ft. f the 
building of the scientific department, entirely rebuilt in 1870, 56 by 36 ft. ; Culver hall, 
built in 1870, a handsome structure, 100 by 60 ft., four stories high, containing labora- 
tories, lecture-rooms, and rooms for the various cabinets and museums; the medical 
building, 72 by 32 ft., built in 1812; the observatory, 60 by 18 ft., in 1853; and Conan t 
hall, erected in 1874. Except Conant and Bissell halls, the buildings of the college are 
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situated in tlie college park, a tract of about 40 acres, in the eastern part of the village; 
the chief eminence commands a view of great beauty, and the grounds are shaded with 
large and beautiful elms. The academic year begins about the 1st of Sept. , and commence- 
ment is on the last Thursday of June; the year" is divided into two terms of 20 weeks 
each. The regular course occupies four years; with very few exceptions all its studies 
are required, to entitle the student, upon the completion of the course, to the degree of 
bachelor of arts. The degree of master of arts is conferred, in course, on any bachelor 
of three or more years’ standing. . 

The Chandler scientific department was established in 1851, by a resolution of the 
trustees, in acceptance of a sum bequeathed to them in trust by Abiel Chandler, esq., 
late of Walpole and formerly of Boston, Mass., “for the establishment and support of 
a permanent department or school of instruction in the college, in the practical and use- 
ful arts of life, comprised chiefly in the branches of mechanics and civil engineering, 
the invention and manufacture of machinery, carpentry, masonry, architecture and 
drawing, the investigation of the properties and rises of the materials employed in the 
arts, the modern languages and English literature, together with book-keeping and such 
other branches of knowledge as may best qualify young persons for the duties and 
employments of active life.” Students who complete the regular course of four years 
receive the degree of bachelor of science. The degree of master of science is conferred 
in course, on bachelors of three years’ standing. 

At the session of the legislature of New Hampshire in 1866, an act was passed estab- 
lishing the “ New Hampshire college of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” on the basis 
of the congressional land grant, and authorizing its location at Hanover and its connec- 
tion with Dartmouth college. The course of study includes the English portion of a 
regular college course, together with such studies as meet the necessities of the intelli- 
gent farmer. Students who complete the course and prepare theses on subjects relating 
to agriculture or the mechanic arts receive the degree of bachelor of agricultural science. 
A state museumof general and applied science has been established, and receives the 
specimens accruing from the state geological survey. A valuable tract of land of 860 
acres in the immediate vicinity of Culver hall is used for the purposes of agricultural 
experiment, and furnishes opportunity to the students for remunerative labor. 

The medical department was founded in 1797; there or two terms of 14 weeks each, 
begining in Dec. and in Mar. ; students, 21 years of age, who have devoted three years 
to the study of medicine, and during that time have attended two courses of medical 
lectures, including one at Dartmouth, receive the degree of doctor of medicine. A 
museum of pathological anatomy has been recently added to this department. 

The Thayer school of civil engineering aims to provide an exclusively professional 
training for" young men who may desire instruction of an advanced character. Tlie 
course is essentially “ post-graduate,” limited in range, and fundamental in its scope. 

The general faculty comprises, besides the president, 25 professors, 5 other instructors, 
and a librarian. In 1879-80, the number of students was 896, including 228 in the 
academical, 49 in tlie scientific, 81 in the agricultural, 84 in the medical, and 4 in the 
civil-engineering department. The number" of alumni is 4,400, of whom 2,000 are living. 
The number of volumes in the several libraries is as follows: 


United libraries (exclusive of pamphlets) .... 50,291 

Christian fraternity’s library . . . 300 

Astronomical library .............. 1, 100 

Medical school library 1,600 

Th ay er school 3 i brary .... ............... 2, 000 

Agricultural school, library 1,435 


Total 56,726 

BABU, Pierre Antoine Noel Bruno, Comte, author, and also one of the ablest of 
the first Napoleon’s ministers, was b. at Montpellier, 12th Jan., 1.767, and in his 
sixteenth year entered the army. In 179 1 , he was appointed intendant of the army of 
Brittany ; ‘but having the misfortune to speak ironically of the English as “ our friends;” 
the suspicious revolutionists threw him into prison as a royalist, where he remained till 
the i;i ! i of Ito be spier re lie spent his time in translating the odes and epistles of 
Horace (Traduction . en Vers des To sies d' Horace, TOO). Subsequently,-' he translated the 
Satires. In Hie same year in which his version of Horace appeared (1800), he published 
C ■leoprtlie on hi Th'ork dcs T put at ions en LiU-rature , a work full of spirit and felicitous 
turns of thought. His firmness, fidelity, and industry recommended him to Napoleon, 
who, in 180a, made him a councilor of state, and at a latter period, intrusted him with 
the portfolio of the war department. After the restoration of the Bourbons, he was 
made a peer. Thenceforth, he devoted himself exclusively to letters. He died 51b 
8epl., 1 2D. — 1) . was a member of the institute and of the academy of sciences. Hie 
writings are numerous. Besides those already mentioned, the chief an? Hist oi re de la 
lljmbliqve de Venise (7 vole. 1819 to 1821 ) ; Hisioire de Bretagne (8 vols. 1826) ; his Eloges , 
his examination of the Q< nie du Ghristianisme : his Biscours sur les Faeultfs de V Homme 
(in verse) ; and his Disc ours sur la Libert ■■ de la Tresse His son, Napoleon Count Baku, 
named after the emperor, was born in 1802, and had the fortune (strangely enough) to 
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be as much disliked by Napoleon III, as his father was liked by Napoleon T q n m. 

the list *of the proscribed. t0 ^ kChad ett0tt ^ opposcd ^ was placed on 

D’ ARUSMONT, Prances (maiden name, Fanny Wright) 1795-1853- a native n t 
Dundee, Scotland From her friend Adam Smith and other learned men she imbih,^ 
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the conditions of their life survive and 1, *f !lle m an y way better fitted for 
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(Lond. 1781); his Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life (1793); and his Phytologia , or 
Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening (1800). 

DARWINISM, a term often too widely applied, and made to cover every subject 
relating to the origin and development of species. Of the writers, mainly in England, 
who have gathered the vast array of facts taken as a basis for the doctrine of evolution 
(see Species), Charles Darwin (see Darwin, Charles, ante) deserves especial notice. 
Though modestly confining himself to the problem of accounting for the evolution of 
the higher organic forms out of the lower, Darwin has done much to further the idea 
of a gradual evolution of the physical "world. The philosophic significance of the 
hypothesis of natural selection, especially associated with Mr. Darwin, is due, as prof. 
Helmholtz points out, to the fact that it introduces a strictly mechanical conception in 
order to account for those intricate arrangements known as organic adaptation, which 
had before been conceived only in a teleological manner. By viewing adaptations as 
conditions of self-preservation, Darwin explains the. abundant appearance of purpose 
inorganic nature. By his resolute endeavor in this direction, he has done much to 
eliminate the teleological method from biology, while it is true, that, in his conception of 
seemingly spontaneous variations and of correlations of growth, he leaves room for the 
old manner of viewing the organic development as controlled by some internal organiz- 
ing principle. Again, Darwin has greatly extended the scope of mechanical interpre- 
tation by making intelligible, apart from the co-operation of intelligent purpose, a gen- 
esis of the organic world as a harmonious system of distinct groups, a unity in variety, 
having certain w 7 ell-marked typical affinities. Darwin in liis doctrine of the organic 
world as a survival refers this appearance of systematic plan to perfectly natural causes, 
thus giving new meaning to the ancient theory that the harmony of the w 7 orld arises 
out of discord. Once more, his hypothesis is of wide philosophic interest, since it 
supports the idea of a perfect gradation in the progress of things. The variations 
which he postulates are slight, if not infinitesimal, and effect a sensible functional 
morphological change only after they have been frequently repeated and accumulated 
by heredity. Darwin’s later work, in which he applies his theory of the origin of 
species to man, is a valuable contribution to a naturalistic conception of human develop- 
ment. The mind of man in its lowest stages of development is here brought into dose 
juxtaposition to the animal mind, and the upward progress of man is viewed as effected 
by natural causes, chief among which is the action of natural selection. He does not 
inquire into the exact way in which the mental and bodily are connected. He simply 
assumes that, just as the bodily organism is capable of varying in an indefinite number 
of ways, so may the mental faculties vary indefinitely in correspondence with certain 
physical changes. In this way he seeks to account for all the higher mental powers, as 
the use of language and reason, the sentiment of beauty, and conscience. • Finally, 
Darwin seeks to give a practical and ethical turn to his doctrine, since lie defines the 
general good — the. proper object of man’s action— as “ the rearing of the greatest num- 
ber of individuals in full health and vigor, and with all their faculties perfect under 
the conditions to which they are subject. ” In his view 7 of the future of the race, he 
leans to the idea that the natural process which lias effected man’s first progress must 
continue to be an important factor in evolution, and that, consequently, it is not well to 
check the scope of this process by either an undue restraint of population, or a« charita- 
ble preservation of the incompetent. It is well to observe that if Darwinism confined 
itself to a strict following of the great investigator, it might involve less of philosophic 
and metaphysical theory than has become popularly associated with it, for much of 
which Darwm is not to be held responsible, at least in the terms of his presentation. 
Facts and the co-ordination of facts in their physical ranges are liis inestimable con- 
tribution to science. Beyond the physical relation, lie does not mark out a path. It is 
evident that from his treasury of facts, widely divergent systems of evolution may be 
drawn, according as the evolution which he has presented as a fact is accounted for by 
referring its cause or its working force to one or another set of principles. 

DABWXN MOUNT and SOUND are on the s.w. side of King Charles’s South Land, 
Terra del Fuego. The mountain is nearly 7,000 ft. in height. 

DASHKOV', Princess Ekaterina Romanova, daughter of count Vorontsov, was b. 
1744, and from her earliest youth received a careful training, especially in classics. She 
•was an intimate friend of the empress Catharine II., and one of the heads of the con- 
spiracy formed against Peter III., the success of which secure!! the throne to Catharine. 
Her conduct in this dangerous affair w r as, in truth, quite Amazonian; she rode forth in 
uniform at the head of a part of the troops whom she had instigated against Peter; but 
soon aftenvards quarreled with Catharine, because the latter would not gratify her 
desire to be made col. of the imperial grenadiers. She now removed from the court, 
abtained permission to travel, and visited Germany, England, France, and Italy, where 
she made the acquaintance of many learned men (among others, Garrick, Dr. Blair, and 
Dr. Robertson, with the last of whom she wished to place her son for the purpose of 
being educated), and in 1782, returned to St. Petersburg. The empress and she were 
reconciled to each other, and the princess was appointed director of the St. Petersburg 
academy of arts and sciences; and in 1783, president of the Russian academy, estab- 
lished at her own suggestion in imitation of the French Academic. On the death el 
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Catharine in 1796, she was deprived of her offices, and ordered bv Paul TTT to rot;-, +„ 
her estates at hi ovgorod. She died at Moscow, 4th Jan, , 1 8% Besides several comrhi™ 
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Year. Country. 

1700. The Protestant parts of Germany and of Switzerland, Guelders, Zut- 
phen, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, and Overyssel. 

1751. 01 ' j- Tuscany. 

1752. Great Britain and Ireland. . 

1753. Sweden. 


fn Russia and Greece the old style is still followed, and it obtains generally in the east. 
Tims, what was the 12th Jan. 1879 at Paris and London, was the 31st Dec. 1878 at 
Athens and St. Petersburg. 

But difference of style is not the only cause of perplexity in dates. Countries using 
the same style, and therefore agreeing as to the day of the month , may differ as to the year 
to which they refer an event. Thus the beheading of king Charles I. Was reckoned, 
both in England and in Scotland, to have taken place on the 30th of Jan. ; hut while 
England held the year to be 1648, Scotland held it to be 1649. The cause of this discrep- 
ancy was the difference which obtained as to the beginning of the year. By the English, 
the 'year was held to begin on the 25th of Mar.; by the Scots, on the 1st of Jan. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, in considering dates, to keep in view not only the style 
which was used, but the day on which the year "was accounted to commence. There 
was much variation in this respect, not only between one country* and another, but even 
in the same country as between one time and another, as well as between its different 
provinces at the same time. The new years’ days most commonly used were the Na- 
tivity or Christmas (25th Dec.), the Circumcision (1st Jan.), the Annunciation or Lady 
Day (25th Mar.), and the Resurrection or Easter. The 1st of Jan. was adopted as the 
commencement of the year by France in 1563, by Scotland in 1600, by England in 1752. 
In this last country, the inconvenience of dating by a different year from most of the 
oilier great European states had been so generally felt that for some time before the new 
mode "of computation was sanctioned by act of parliament, dates falling between 1st 
of Jan. and 24th Mar. were commonly expressed in both ways, thus: 2d Feb. 1071, or 
1706-7, the lower or last figure indicating the year according to the present reckoning. 

Hitherto, w 7 e have spoken of dates where both the year and the day of the month 
are set down in figures. But in ancient writings, even where the year is expressed in 
figures, nothing is more common than to indicate the day of the month only by reference 
to some festival or other peculiarity in the service of the church. Thus, an English 
letter of the latter part of the, 15th c. is dated in this way; “ Written at Paston, in haste, 
the Wednesday next after Dens qui ermntlbus that is, the first Wednesday after the 
third Sunday after Easter, on which day that portion of the church service which is 
called the introit begins with the words Bern qui ermniibus. So, again, as late as. the 
year 1310, the battle of Weissen burg, near Prague, is described by the contemporary 
chroniclers as having been fought “ upon the Sunday on which the church sings Hcddite 
qucn sunt Concern Gamri;” that is, the 22d Sunday after Pentecost, which, in the year 
referred to, fell upon the 8th Nov. A still more common way of dating was by refer- 
ence to a saint’s day. Thus, the English parliament which met at Westminster on the 
6th Oct., 1399, is described in the contemporary record as meeting “ on Monday, the 
Feast of St. Faith the Virgin;” and the Scottish parliament which met at Scone on the 
3d Dec., 1318, as meeting “on the Sunday next after the feast of St. Andrew the 
Apostle.” In order, therefore, to interpret all this class of dates— and it is a very large 
one — recourse must he had to the calendar and service books of the church, or to the 
“ glossaries of dates ” and “ catalogues of saints’ days ’’ which antiquaries have compiled 
from them. 

For centuries, it was more common to date by the year of the king’s reign than by 
the year of our Lord. The risk of error in reducing this way of computation to that 
now in use is such, that in Rymer’s Fariera , a great collection of English state papers, 
printed at the public expense, in the beginning of the 18th c., many documents of all 
the reigns from Richard I, to Edward IV. are misplaced by a whole year. These- mis- 
takes arose chiefly from insufficient inquiry as to the day from which the king dated 
his reign. This was assumed to he from the day of his predecessor’s death, hut in point 
of facCthc early English sovereigns dated their reign only from the day of their corona- 
tion. Where a D., therefore, has to he ascertained by reference to a regnal year, it 
becomes necessary to make sure not only of the time when the king came to the throne, 
but of the very day from which he reckoned his reign. In the case of the popes of 
Home, this inquiry is at once more than usually necessary, and more than usually 
troublesome, inasmuch as, until comparatively recent times, scarcely any two of them 
in immediate succession dated or computed on the same principle. Not a few of them, 
indeed, adopted different computations at different times of their reign. Thus, Pius 
II., during his pontificate of six years (1458-64), commenced the year sometimes on the 
25th Dec., sometimes on the 1st Jan., and sometimes on the 25th Mar. Some popes, 
again, dated from the day of their election; others, from the day of their consecration or 
coronation. Nor is it only in interpreting regnal years into "modern chronology that 
there is a chance of error;, there is proof that occasionally the regnal years were wrongly 
computed at the time, by the kings themselves, or rather by tlic officers who wrote their 
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T) h ,vM ei ?T example it has been discovered that from the time that V™* 
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the libers of 'the web-like integuments at the base of their stalks into cordage. The 
wood is used for building, fences, etc.— -The Toddy Palm of the n, of India, or wild 
D. P. (PA. sylvestm), so nearly resembles this species, that it is doubtful if it. is dis- 
tinct. In some places, the trees present a curiously distorted and zigzag appearance, 
from the practice of yearly tapping the alternate sides for the sap. of toddy. The inci- 
sion is just below the crown, and slopes upwards and inwards.; a vessel is hung below 
the wound, and the juice conducted into it by a little piece of bamboo. It forms a 
grateful and wholesome beverage; readily also fermenting into palm wine, and by dis- 
tillation yielding arrack (q.v.); whilst, if boiled down without being allowed to fer- 
ment, it yields the saccharine syrup called jaggery , from four pounds of which one 
pound of sugar is obtained, a single tree producing about seven or eight pounds of 
sugar annually. The operation of tapping for toddy spoils the fruit of the tree, which 
is small and much inferior to the African date. It is, however, eaten. — Another spe- 
cies, PA. paludosa , the most gregarious of Indian palms, growing only six or eight it. 
high, covers the whole landscape of the Sunderbunds with the liveliest verdure. Ph . 
acautts, Ph. farinifera, and P. spinosa , are three other closely allied species; the first 
grows in the driest soils in the damp valleys of the Himalaya to 5,000 ft. above the sea. 
All three are dwarf species. 


BATE PLUM, Dwspyros, a genus of plants of the natural order ebenacm , consisting 
of deciduous trees, whose fruit is a globose berry, natives of warm or temperate climates. 
The black heartwood of some species is ebony (q.v.), and the hard timber of others is 
known as IiioNWOob. Some are valued for their fruit. The Common Date Plum, or 
Pish amin, also called the European Lotus and the Date of Trebizond (1). lotus), is 
a tree of 20 to 40 it. in height, with oblong shining leaves and small reddish white flowers, 
a native of the coasts of the Caspian sea, Mauritania, etc., hut cultivated and naturalized 
in the s. of Europe. Its fruit is of the size of a cherry, and in favorable climates larger, 
yellow, sweet, and astringent. It is eaten when over-ripe, like the medlar, or is used 
for conserves. The tree bears fruit abundantly in the neighborhood of London, but is 
somewhat tender in the climate of Britain, and its fruit more austere than in more 
southern regions. This fruit has been supposed by some to be the lotus (q.v.) of the 
lotophagi. The Virginian Date Plum, or Persimon (B. Vtrginiana), is a tree of 80 to 60 
ft. high, with ovate oblong leaves and pale-yellow flowers, a native of the southern 
states of North America, where one tree of tenjields several bushels of fruit. The fruit 
is about the size of a bullace, reddish, with six to eight oval seeds. It is not palatable 
till mellowed by frost, and is sweet and astringent. A kind of befer or cider and an 
ardent spirit are made from it. — The mahola{D. mabola) is cultivated as a fruit-tree in 
the isle of France. Its fruit is about the size of a quince, and has a very agreeable 
flavor.— The kaki (D. kaki ), sometimes . called the Keg-fig, is a Japanese tree, some- 
times kept in green-houses in France and England. The sweetmeat called figuez-mques 
is made from this fruit in France. The fruit resembles a plum. It is occasionally 
brought from China as a dried sweetmeat.— The fruit of some other species of diospyros 
is also edible, as that of D. decandra , a large yellow berry, which, notwithstanding a 
disagreeable smell, is sold in the markets of Cochin-China. 

BAT H0LITE, a mineral of a grayish or greenish white color, occurring both massive 
and crystallized in rhombic prisms, the edges and angles of which are cut oft by planes. 
It is composed of boracic acid, silica, and Time, with a little water. It has been found 
both in gneiss and in trap rocks. The Salisbury crags and Corstorphine Mil, near Edin- 
burgh.. are localities for datholite. 

BATISCA'CEiE, a small natural order of plants, allied to begoniacem, and consisting of 
herbs and trees, chiefly natives of the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere. 
Datum cannaMna , a plant much resembling hemp in its general appearance, a native of 
Crete, possesses very marked tonic properties. It contains also an amylaceous substance, 
called datiscin, resembling inulin. It affords a yellow dye. 

BA'TXVE. See Declension. 


BATU'EA. See Thorn Apple. 

DAUB, Karl, 1765-1836; a German theologian, educated at Marburg, where he 
was tutor for a time. In 1794, he was professor of philosophy at Hanau, and soon 
afterwards of theology at Heidelberg, which office he held during life. His writings 
are of much importance, since they reflect the influence upon theology exercised by the 
several" schools of philosophy prevailing during his time. 

BAUBEHT02T, Louis Jean Marie, a French naturalist, was b. at Montbar in Bur- 
gundy, 29th May, 1716. His father wished him to be an ecclesiastic, and sent him to 
acquire a knowledge of theology at the Sorhonne in Paris, but D. had no inclination for 
this study, and gave himself up to that of medicine and anatomy. In 1741, After he 
had taken his degree at Khcims, lie returned to Montbar to practice his profession. In 
the following year, however, his old school-fellow, the comte de Buffon, induced him 
to come to Paris, and assist him in the preparation of his great work on natural history. 
For this office D. was admirably qualified. The sobriety of his understanding, the 
scrupulous care with which he pursued the smallest investigations, his perseverance and. 
industry, were in complete contrast to the impatient spirit and rapid generalizing of his 
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B'AXTBICTfi. See Merle d’Aueigke. 

BATTCUS. See Carrot. 

BATJL AT ABAS'. See Dowlatabad. 
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Prague, by driving Friedrich II., who had beleaguered that city, as far as Collin, and 
forcing the king, after a hard-fought battle, to evacuate Bohemia. On the 14th of 
Oct., 1758, lie gained another victory over Friedrich at Hochkirch, and but for the 
too late arrival of the prince of Baden-Durlaeh with reinforcements, would probably 
have annihilated the Prussian army. On the 35th of Nov., 1759, at Maxen, lie 
compelled Fink, the Prussian gen., with 11,000 men, to surrender. After this, how- 
ever, lie gained no important successes. Friedrich began to understand his tactics, and 
to conduct his campaigns accordingly. D. died 5th Feb., 1766. 

BAUM-, a tract within the limits of the presidency of Bombay, contains 950 sq.m 
and 70,300 inhabitants, extending in n. lat. from 20° 22' to 21° 5', and in e. long; from 
73° 28' to 73° 52'. It is subdivided into several petty states, the whole being under one 
feudal chief, who is styled the rajah of Daung. The country is valuable "principally 
on account of its teak-forests, which are rented by the British government. 

D AXTNOIT, PiEEiiE Claude Francois, 1761-1840 ; a French politician. In the conven- 
tion of 1792, he denied the right of that body to try the king, and voted only for his deten- 
tion. He was the first president of the council of five hundred. In 1798, he was con- 
spicuous in organizing the Roman republic. His later years were devoted to literature, 
and in 1807, be became keeper of the archives of France. In 1819, he was professor of 
history and morals in the college of France, and m 1839, he became a peer. 

DAUPHIN (Lat. delphinvs), formerly the title of the eldest son of the French king, 
was originally that of the sovereign lords of the province of Dauphine. The last of 
these, Humbert II. , dying childless (1349), bequeathed his possessions to Charles of 
Valois, grandson of Philippe VI. of France, on condition that the heir apparent to 
the throne of France should bear the title of D. of Vienne, and govern the province. 
Louis IX. conferred on the D. almost sovereign rights; but afterT.is time these were 
gradually abridged, until Dauphine was placed under the same .aws as the rest of the 
kingdom, and the title became merely honorary. After the revelation of 1830, it was 
abo 1 ish ed altoget! ic r. 

DAUPHIN, a co. in s.e. Pennsylvania, bounded w. and s, w. by the Susquehanna, 
intersected by a number of railroads and two canals ; 530 sq m. , pop. ’80,76,148. The 
Blue mountain crosses it near the center. The valleys are fertile. Coal and iron are abun- 
dant. The chief productions are agricultural, though there are many manufactories. 
Co. seat, Harrisburg, the capital of the state. 

DAUPHINE, formerly a, frontier province in the s.w. of France, now comprises the 
departments of Drome, !sere,. and Hautes Alpes. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
D. .formed the southernmost part of the kingdom of Burgundy. It then passed under 
the dominion of the Franks, and after the dismemberment of the Carlo vingian mon- 
archy, it became a portion of the new Burgundian kingdom of Arles. It then passed 
by legacy into the possession of the German emperor in 1032, and remained united with 
Germany till the middle of the 14th e., when it was presented to France by the last of 
the lord’s of Dauphine. See Dauphin. The old rulers of the land bore the title of 
dauphin (a title which probably originated in their having the figure of a dolphin for 
their crest), and the name was afterwards transferred to the district. 

DAUPHIN’S CEDWN is. a circle of gold set round with eight fleurs-de-lis, closed at 
the top with four dolphins, their tails conjoined in a fleur-de-lis. 

DATJW, Equm IrurehellU , a s. African quadruped, which may be regarded as interme- 
diate between the zebra and the quagga, and is sometimes called the zebra of the plains, 
and by the cape colonists horde quagga or striped quagga. In the language of the Bech li- 
anas. it is called peeUi. It is found in numerous herds in the wide plains n. of the 
Orange river, is rather larger than the zebra, and of more robust figure; of a light bay 
color,' the belly, legs, and tail white; the face, head, and body striped with black; the tail 
is ! lifted to near the root. The hoofs are much less concave beneath than those of the 
znhra. and are thus adapted to the plains, as those of the zebra are to the rough sur- 
face of the mountains. The D. is less easily domesticated than the quagga, but more so 
than the zebra. —This, or a very similar species, is found as far northwards as Congo 
and the Galia country. 

D’ ATEN ANT, Sir William, an English poet and playwright, was b. in the year 1605 
or 1606 at Oxford, where his father kept the Grown inn, a house at which Shakespeare 
was in the habit of stopping when on his journeys between London and Stratford. ?>., 
while still a child, had a great admiration for Shakespeare, and when only 10 years of 
age*, on the occasion of Shakespeare’s death, the precocious boy penned an ode In Re~ 
rnembrnw't of Master William Shakespeare. He began to write for the stage in the year 
1628, and 10 years after, on the death of Ben Jonson, he was appointed poet-laureate. 
He after ward’s became manager of Drury Lane theater, but entering into the intrigues 
of the civil war, he was apprehended, and cast into the Tower. He escaped, however, 
to France, and returning, distinguished himself so much in the cause of the royalists, 

. that lie was knighted by Charles* after the battle of Gloucester. D. a second time got 
into difficulties, "and ‘was confined in the Tower for 2 years, when he was released, as is 
said, on the intercession of Milton. Once more free, he set about establishing a theater, 
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and succeeded. After the restoration, he was favored by royal patronage, and continued 
to write and superintend the performance of plays until his death, April 7, 1668. D.’s 
epic, .entitled Gondibert, a poem of about 6,000 lines, is now almost wholly forgotten.' — 
Charles 'D’Avenant, a son of the preceding (b. 1656, d. 1714), distinguished himself 
as a writer on political economy and finance. His chief works are; An Essay upon Ways 
.and Means of mpplyingthe.. Few* (1695); Discourses on the Public Revenues and the Trade 
of England (1698); A Discourse , upon Grants and Resumptions (1700); An Essay upon the 
Balance of Power; The Right of Making War, Peace , and. Alliances (1701); Essays upon 
Peace at Home and War Abroad (1704), etc. A selection of his works was published in 
1771, by sir Charles Whitworth, afterwards earl Whitworth. 

BAV'EETORT, a city of Iowa, U. 8., on the right bank of the Mississippi, at the foot 
of the upper rapids, and opposite Rock Island, 111., on the Great Western route from 
Chicago. It is connected with Rock Island by a large iron bridge across the Missis 8 - 
sippi with railway, carriage, and foot tracks; contains 25 churches, 3 banks, Griswold 
college; cotton, woolen, and other manufactories. Coal is abundant, and a large trade 
is carried on by rail and river. The scenery is of the finest on the north Mississippi. 
Pop. ’70, 20,038. 

DAVENPORT (ante), a city in Iowa, on the Mississippi, below the upper rapids, 
opposite Rock Island, 111., 335 m. n. of St. Louis, and 183 m. w, of Chicago; pop. ’80, 
21,834, It is reached by the Davenport and St. Paul, and the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and. Pacific railroads, while railroads coming to the e. bank of the Mississippi give easy 
communication with the Atlantic cities. The city is on the top and slope of a steep 
bluff, and commands an extensive view of Rock Island and the river. On the island 
are the U. S. arsenal and military headquarters, and many fine buildings put up by the 
general government. From D. to the island there is a wrought-iron bridge for railway 
and carriages, which cost $1,000,000. The city has a city hall, court-house, opera- 
house, nearly 30 churches, 4 banks, the academy of the Immaculate Conception and 
the seminary of St. Charles Borromeo (both Roman Catholic), Griswold college (Prot 
Ep.), a Roman Catholic hospital, and a number of excellent schools. The water and 
gas works of the city are very superior. The manufactures are chiefly of carriages, 
farming tools, furniture, lumber, flour, and woolen goods. There is a large local trade 
from the fine agricultural region in which the city is situated. 

DAVENPORT, Edward L., b. Mass., 1816; d. Penn., 1877; an American actor. He 
made his first appearance in Providence, R. I., playing a minor part in Sir Giles Over- 
reach, with the elder Booth as “ Sir Giles.” Davenport made rapid progress, and was 
soon recognized as a leading artist in tragedy, comedy, and melodrama. He supported 
Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie in a wide range of characters both in this country and in Eng- 
land, and played with Macready and other stars. While in England be married Mrs. 
Vining, herself an actress, of a family of actors. Returning about 1860, he traveled over 
the United States, playing In the principal cities, chiefly in Shakespearean characters and 
those drawn from Dickens’s novels. Among his latest conspicuous representations were 
such widely divergent characters as “ Brutus’ 1 in Julius Omar and “ Bill Sykes” in Oli- 
ver Twist. His daughter Fanny is an actress of established fame, and her sister Blanche 
is a vocalist of excellent standing. Davenport was highly esteemed for liis genial and 
open-hearted manners. 

DAVENPORT, Joi-ix, 1597-1670; one of the most zealous and eminent of the Puri- 
tan divines who came to New England. Graduated at Oxford, and was a minister in 
the church of England; but liis Puritanic opinions led him to quit that, church in 1635. 
Two years afterwards he came to Boston, and in 1638 was one of the founders of the 
New Haven cqlony. Goffe and Whalley, the regicides, were protected by him. In 
1668, he became minister of the First church in Boston, and died in that charge. He 
was a minister in New Haven for SO years, and was active in the civil government, 

BAVIMRY, an ancient municipal borough in the w. of Northamptonshire, at the 
sources of the Avon and Nene, 13 m. w, of Northampton, and near the Birmingham 
railway, Grand Junction canal, and Watling Street. It is well built on an eminence, 
a.id has two principal streets. Pop. ’71, 4,051. The chief manufactures are shoes and 
whips for export. D. was occupied by Charles I. in 1645, before the battle of Nasebv. 

V. mile to tlie e. of D., on Dane’s or Borough hill, is a foot-shaped Roman camp, sup-', 
josed to be Ben-averma, one of the largest in the kingdom. Near it is one of an 
acre in extent. 

DAVID, a t. on the left hank of a river of the same name in Panama, one of the 
federal provinces of the United States of Colombia (formerly New Granada), and lying 
on the frontier of Costa Rica, in Central America.- D. is iiVlat. 8° 23' n., and long. 82" 
27' w., and is separated by a comparatively narrow part of the isthmus of Darien^-from 
the lagoon of Chiriqui, an inlet of the Caribbean sea, which, with sufficient depth for 
large ships, penetrates nearly 50 m. into the land towards the Pacific ocean. To this 
position the place appears to owe its prosperity. Though of recent origin, it numbers 
more than 4,000 inhabitants, with a constant and regular immigration. It exports rice, 
coffee, hides, turtle, shells, and gold-dust. Its climate is understood to be compara- 
tively salubrious. 
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DAVID (Heb. “ beloved •”}, king of Israel, the Oth and youngest son of Jesse, belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, and was probably educated in one of the schools of the prophets, 
He first publicly signalized himself by slaying Goliath of Oath, a gigantic Philistine, 
who had “defied the armies of Israel.” Previously, he had acquired a considerable 
reputation as a skillful harper, and had subdued by his music the paroxysms of insanity 
which afflicted Saul at certain seasons. By Samuel he was anointed king during the 
life-time of Saul, who soon began to regard him as a dangerous' enemy, and persecuted 
him, A kind of intermittent war between the two was the consequence, in which D. 
was often reduced to great straits. At first, he was simply in the position of a guerrilla 
chief, and his comrades were mainly. persons in desperate circumstances — “ all who were 
~n distress, in debt, or discontented.” Latterly, he lived among the Philistines as one 
of themselves, and from the Philistine prince of Gath obtained a present of the strong 
fortress of Ziklag, after which he was joined by a class very different from his original 
outlaws— men of consideration, and tried warriors, from various tribes. The contest 
between him and Saul now assumed the dignity of a civil war. It was only closed by 
the death of the latter, whereupon D. ascended the throne of Judah, with the city of 
Hebron as bis capital. The other tribes elected Ishboslieth, a son of Saul, to be their 
king, after whose murder D. first acquired possession of the entire kingdom, over -which 
he ruled from 1055 until his death in 1015 b.c. His first undertaking in his new office 
was a war against the Jebusitcs. He took their chief city, Jerusalem, and made it his 
residence, as also the center of the religious worship of the Hebrews. Subsequently, he 
subjugated the Philistines, Amalekites, Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, and, after a 
long war, the Syrians. His kingdom now stretched from the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean, and from Syria to the Red sea, and contained a pop. of 5,000,000. Be fostered 
navigation arid trade, especially with Tyre, and sought to instruct the Hebrews in the 
arts. No, less careful was he of the religion of his countrymen. He divided the priests 
and Levites into classes, and appointed sacred singers and poets for the musical service 
of God. Law and justice likewise received improvements at liis hands, through the 
institution of higher and lower judiciary courts, while he secured the stability of his 
power by the formation of a standing army. Besides this, there were 12 governors over 
the tribes of Israel, “who may perhaps be compared to the lord-lieutenants of English 
counties.” D. was not, however, without, his trials. Two conspiracies wore formed 
against him in his. own family, and although both failed, they greatly imbittered his* 
life. His sensual excesses also drove him into acts of criminality, the memory of which 
haunted him forever. “My sin is continually before me.” Yet we cannot help rec- 
ognizing in the man, in spite of all his errors and sins, a sincerity of moral feeling rarely 
equaled in history. Ills passions might lead him astray, but they never blinded his con- 
science. The crime once committed, I). never tried to "find excuses for it, and so blunt 
the edge of his deserved misery. The Psalms which he has left reveal to us4he naked 
soul of the royal poet wrestling with a host -of black troubles, fears, and doubts, out of 
which, however, ns from the seething bosom of chaos, there emerges at last a “'full- 
orbed faith,” made perfect by suffering arid much tribulation. There has never been 
trust in God more clear, unwavering, and tender than that expressed in the 28d Psalm. 
It is this many-sided experience of life that has made the “ Psalms of David” (though it 
is uncertain who made the collection, which contains many not written by David him- 
self) the most precious heritage of the afflicted and tried in ail ages of the Christian 
church. — By those theologians who look upon Jewish history as having a typical or 
allegorical meaning as well as a literal one, I). is regarded as a type of Christ. 

DAVID I, (often called St. David), king of Scotland, -was the youngest of the six 
sons of king Malcolm Ceanmohr, by his second wife, the Anglo-Saxoh princess, St. 
Margaret (q.v.). He was b. about the year 1080. During the fierce struggle for the 
Scottish crown, which followed the death of his father in 1093, the youthful D. seems 
to have found refuge in England, along with his sister, Eadgyth or Matilda, who, in 
1100, married Henry L, king of England. The residence of \l). at; the court of this 
accomplished monarch would appear to have been prolonged for several years, ami the 
assertion of a contemporary English annalist may well be credited, that “ it freed him 
from the rust of Scottish barbarity.” 

In 1170, his elder brother, Alexander, succeeded to the throne, and D. became prince 
of Cumbria, a territory which comprised what are now .the shires of Cumberland, Dum- 
fries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Ayr, and was 
held of the English king by the heir of the king of the Scots, Along with this great 
principality, beseems to have held lands in Lothian; and by his marriage in ItlO with 
Matilda, -widow of the earl of Northampton, he acquired possession of that earldom, 
together with a claim to the rest of the vast domains of her father, Wallheof, earl of 
Huntingdon, of Northampton, and of Northumberland. The first act of I)., as prince 
of Cumbria, was to restore the fallen bishopric of Glasgow, which he committed to the 
charge of his old preceptor, John. His next act was to bring a colony of Benedictine 
monks from the newly-founded monastery of Tiron, in France, and to plant them 
beside Ills forest castle of Selkirk. This was in 1113; aud even thus early, as his chart- 
ers show, lie had gathered round him the Bruces, the Lindsays, the M orvilles, the 
Umfravilles, the Percies, the Riddels, and other Anglo-Norman knights, through whose 
help he was to effect such a momentous change in Scotland. 
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In 1124, lie succeeded to the Scottish throne, on the death of his brother, king Alex 
ander I. That prince had had to 'fight, for Ins crown against the heirs of the old Celtic 
dynasties, supported by the wild tribes of the north and west. They renewed the 
struggle with his successor, first in 1130, when they advanced almost to the gates of 
Brechin; and again, about twenty years later, when they appear to have been encoun- 
tered on the plains of Murray. On both occasions, the Anglo Nornmn chivalry with 
which D. had garrisoned the southern provinces, gave him decisive, but far from easy 
victories. He was less fortunate m his wars beyond the Tweed. In 1127, he had sworn, 
along with the other great barons of England, to maintain the right of his niece, Matilda, 
as heir of the English crown, should her father, Henry I, , die without male issue of his o wn 
body. The event thus contemplated came to pass m 1135 , and when Stephen mounted 
the English throne, D. took arms in behalf of Matilda, and subdued almost all the 
country to the s. of Durham. Peace was restored by the grant of the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon, and the promise of the earldom of Northumberland, to D/s son Henry, then in 
his 20th year. But the war was soon resumed; and in 1138, the king of Scots, deserted 
by Bruce and others of his Anglo-Norman vassals, was signally defeated in “ the battle 
of the Standard,” near Northallerton. The next year, a second peace was concluded 
between the two kings, when the promised earldom of Northumberland was bestowed 
on D/s son Henry. In 1141, the Scottish king marched into England for the third time 
to assert the rights of Matilda. He w T as a third time defeated/ and only regained his 
own country with difficulty. 

The rest of his reign was devoted to the accomplishment of the great revolution which 
had been begun by his father, king Malcolm, and his mother, St. Margaret, and con- 
tinued b y his brothers, king Edgar and king Alexander-— the establishment in Scotland 
of the civilization which obtained in England. By building castles, he secured the peace 
and safety of the country; by erecting burghs, lie promoted its trade, shipping, and 
manufactures, and laid the foundations of its freedom; by endowing bishoprics and 
monasteries, he provided homes for the only men of learning and enlightenment known 
in his time. His descendant, king James I., standing by his tomb in Dunfermline, is 
said to have complained that 'Tie was ane sore sanct for the crown,” but the remark, if 
it was ever made, would only show that the sloth and ignorance of the clergy in the loth 
c. had blotted out the remembrance of the great services which they rendered to man- 
’kind in the 12th c., when they were the schoolmasters, the statesmen, the lawyers, the 
physicians, the bankers, the engineers, the artists, the builders, the glaziers, the agricul- 
turists, and the gardeners of the age. One who was a hard judge of monarch's— the 
great scholar, Buchanan— said with much more truth. “ that if men were to set them- 
selves to draw the image of a good king, they would fall short of what David showed 
himself throughout the whole course of his life.” 

King D. died at Carlisle on the 24tli May, 1153. His son Henry had died in the pre- 
vious June, and lie was succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm, then m his twelfth year. 
The oldest Scottish painting now known to exist — an illuminated charter to the monks 
of Kelso, written in 1159— preserves rude miniatures of the young king and his saintly 
grandfather. It is engraved in facsimile in the Liber S. Mark de Calcium , presented to. 
the Barmatyno club by the duke of Roxburgh o in 1846, Some pleasing traits of king 
D/s personal character— which seems to have been in many ways truly admirable— are 
preserved in the Eulogium Davulis Rcgi s Scotorum , by his friend St. Allred, abbot, of 
Rievaux, printed in Pinkerton’s Vita Antiques Sanctorum Scotian (Loud. 1789). Other 
instructive materials for the king’s life are supplied by the same writer in his tract De 
Bello Standardly printed (together with other contemporary accounts of the battle) in 
Twysden’s Hisiorm Anglkanm Scriptores Decern (Lend. 1652); and by Joeeline of Furnes 
in his Vita S. Walthevi (abbot of Melrose, and D/s stepson), printed by the Bollandists in 
the Acta Sanctorum, and in a less perfect state in Fordun’s Scotkhromcon . The remains 
of D/s legislation, including the interesting code of the Leges Burgmnim, have been care- 
fully collected in the first volume of The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland (Edin. 1844). 

King D. is often called St. David. He was never formally canonized, or placed in 
the roll of saints of the Roman Cathode church; but his name was inserted in the 
calendar prefixed to king Charles Prayer-book for Scotland, printed at Edinburgh in 
1637. 

DAVID II. See Bruce. 

DAVID, Felicien, a French composer, was b. 8th Mar., 1810, at Cadenet, in the 
department of Vaucluse. He was at first a chorister in the cathedral of Aix, and at the 
age of 20 entered the Paris conservatoire. He threw himself earnestly into the social 
speculations of his day; became an ardent disciple of St, Simon, and afterwards of 
Enfantin ; and finally, on the break-up of the brotherhood attempted at Menilmontant 
in 1832, he betook himself, along with eleven of his fellow -dreamers, to the east, there 
to realize his theory of life in undisturbed peace. The little knot of enthusiasts reached 
Constantinople, whence they made their way to Smyrna and Cairo. As they had no 
means, they suffered greatly from want, sickness/and ill-usage. The plague forced 
them to flee from Egypt, through the desert, to the coasts of Syria. It is said that they 
dragged a piano with them over the sands, and often, when they rested on their toil- 
some march among the wild tribes of the wilderness, D., whose ear was quick to catch 
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the native airs of the east, sent forth enchanting strains from the instrument, and made 
his comrades forget their misfortunes. In 1885, lie reached France, and published his 
Melodies Orientates for the pianoforte. They were unsuccessful; and D. remained in 
obscurity till 1844, when he brought out at the conservatoire his Desert , a grand Ode- 
symphanie, as he called it, the words of which were furnished by his friend and fellow- 
wanderer, M. Auguste Colin. Its success was sudden and complete. D. was declared 
a master at once, and his Desert was performed in all the theaters. Subsequently, he 
traveled through Belgium and Germany, and was everywhere greeted with applause. 
Less successful works were — Mdise stir le Sinai (1846) ; Ohmtophe Colombo; and Le Paradis 
(1847); and La Perle da Bresil (1851); Herculaneum (1859); and Lalla Rookli (1862). 
Appointed an officer of the legion of honor in 1862; and in 1869, librarian to the Paris 
conservatoire de musique, D. died 29th Aug., 1876. 

DAYIB, Jacques Louis, the founder of the modern French school of painting, and, 
according to Ids countrymen, “the regenerator of French art,” was b. at Paris, 30th 
Aug., 1748, and studied under Vien both at Paris and Home. His first efforts by no 
means indicated the latent tendencies of his mind. His devotion to the classic style of 
art was first perceptible to any extent after Ids second visit to Rome in 1784, where he 
executed his “Horatii.” It excited the greatest enthusiasm. In 1787, be painted “ The 
Death of Socrates;” in 1788, “The Loves of Paris and Helen;” and in 1789, “Brutus 
condemning Ids Son.” During the revolution, he w r as artistic superintendent of those 
grand national fetes and solemnities that recalled (but rather theatrically) the customs of 
ancient Greece. As a member of the convention, he voted for the death of Louis XYI. ; 
he was a hot Jacobin, and a member of the committee of public safety, in all the atroci- 
ties of which he shared, and, in consequence, was twice imprisoned after the fall of 
Robespierre. To the period of the revolution belong his “ Murder of Marat,” “ Murder 
of Pelletier,” and his “ Oath taken in the Tennis Court.” His genius culminated in the 
“Rape of the Sabines” (1799). In 1804, Napoleon appointed him his first painter, and 
gave him a number of commissions, and among his best and most celebrated works are 
several historic portraits of the emperor, such as “ Napoleon crossing the Alps,” D. was 
warmly attached to Napoleon, and in 1814, when the duke of Wellington paid a visit 
to his studio, and* expressed a wish that the artist would paint liis portrait, lie coldly 
replied, “I never paint Englishmen.” As one of the regicides of Louis XYI. , he was 
banished in 1816 from France, and he died in exile at Brussels, Dec. 29,1825. D.’s 
later style is more free and natural than liis earlier, in which his figures, although mani- 
festingquitc an ideal beauty Of form, have all the rigidity of sculpture, and Tack that 
vital expression which creates a sympathy in the mind of the beholder. Among the 
paintings executed by him during his banishment were— “Love and Psyche,” “ The 
Wrath of Achilles,” and “ Mars disarmed by Venus.” The number of his pupils who 
acquired distinction was very great. 

BAVXB, PiEEitE Jean, a French sculptor, commonly called David d’ Angers, was 
horn, at Angers, '12th Mar., 1789; went to Paris when very young; and studied art 
under Ms namesake, Jacques Louis David (q. v.). In 1811, his “ Death of Epaminondas ” 
obtained the first prize for sculpture given hv the academy of arts. D. now visited 
Rome, where lie formed a friendship with Canova. In 1816, he returned to France. A 
statue of the great Conde, which lie executed about this time, established his reputa- 
tion. In 1826, he was named a member of the institute, and appointed a professor in 
the school of the fine arts. Two years later, lie went to Germany, where he executed 
a colossal bust of Goethe for the library at Weimar; and in a second tour in 1834, sim- 
ilar busts of Dannecker, Schelling, Tieek, and Rauch, as w T ell as many portrait-statues 
of life size. During the July revolution, D. had fought in the ranks of the people, and, 
in consequence, he was employed by the new government to execute the frontispiece of 
the Pantheon in 1835. He finished it in 1837. By many it is considered his chef-d'wmre . 
In 1848, the well-known republicanism of the artist procured for him the honor of a 
seat in the constituent assembly. After the coup-d'etat , he was sent into exile, and went 
to Greece, hut soon after returned to France. He died 5th Jan., 1856. It would beimpos- 
sible to enumerate all D.’s works. The principal are — “A Young Girl at the 
Tomb of Botzaris, ” “A Monument of Bonchamp,” “ A Virgin at the Foot of the Cross,” 
a “Saint John,” statues of Gen. Foy, Marshal St. Cyr, Corneille, Fenelon, and Racine, 
and busts of La Lafayette, Beranger, Rossini, Chateaubriand, Balzac, and Casimir Dela- 
vigne. There is great force of expression in many of D.’s works, but the drawing and 
execution are not al ways accurate. 

DAVID, or BEWI, Saint, the patron saint of Wales, was, according to tradition, the 
son of the Prince of Ceretica (Cardiganshire), and was horn about the "end of the 5th or 
beginning of the 6th century. Having resolved on a religions life, he spent, as was 
customary in those days, a probationary period in solitude, ’after which he commenced 
preaching to his countrymen. He built a chapel at Glastonbury, and founded twelve 
monasteries, the chief of which was at Menevia, in the vale of Ross. At the synod of 
Brevy, in Cardiganshire, held in 519, St. D. showed himself a strong opponent of the 
Pelagian heresy. Subsequently, he became archbishop of Caerleon-upon-Usk, but 
transferred his see to Menevia, now called St. Davids, where he died about the year 601. 
St. D. was celebrated for his eloquence and success in conversion. Several works have 
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been ascribed to him, but these are no longer extant. His life was written by Pd ce* 
march, bishop of St. David’s, who died about the year 1099. The IIMorui 8. bamdix, 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, written about 1175, and published iu Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 
is little more than an abridgment of Ricemarch’s work. 

DA'VIDISTS, the name of two distinct sects in the Christian church. 1. Follow- 
ers of David of Dinant, whose work was condemned fay the synod of Paris in 1209. 
His fundamental idea was that the Deity alone had any real existence, being the materia 
prima -of all things. 2. Davidists, or David Georgians, followers of David George, 
or Joris, a native of Delft, Holland. In 1530, lie was whipped, had his tongue bored, 
and was imprisoned for obstructing a Roman Gatin lie procession, lie founded a sect 
of Ids own, and in 1542, published liis Book of AVonders , detailing the visions which lie 
professed to have received. After bis death, his body was dug up and burned by order 
of the senate of Basel, where he had passed the latter part of his life as a merchant under 
an assumed name. The sect, under the leadership of Henry Nicholas, became known 
in Holland and England as the “Familists. They interpreted the whole of Scripture 
allegorically, and maintained that as Moses had taught hope and Christ had taught faith, 
it whs their mission to teach love, the service of which was the highest and best of the 
dispensations. The result was an extreme Anlinomianism in practice, which attracted 
the notice of the authorities in both countries. Early in the 17th c., the sect was sup- 
pressed or absorbed by others. 

DAVIDS, St., an ancient but now decayed episcopal city, in the w. of Pembrokeshire, 
the westmost town in Wales. It is situated on the streamlet Allan, a mile from its 
mouth, near St. David’s Head, on the n. side of St. Bride’s bay. It has been the seat 
of a bishopric since about 519, when St. David transferred the archbishop’s see to 
St. D. (before called Mynyw, and by the Romans Menevia) from Oaerleon. It was 
in the middle ages a large city— the great resort of pilgrims to St. David’s shrine: 
it is now a small village, with only a few good houses, besides those of the clergy. It 
has a fine cathedral, and splendid remains of religious houses, episcopal palace, and 
St. Mary’s college (founded by John of Gaunt), within a high embattled wall nearly 
a mile in circuit. These were several times pillaged and burned by the Danes and 
others during the 9th and two following centuries. The cathedral, founded in 1L80, on 
the site of the monastery of St. David, is cruciform. Its dimensions, in the interior, are 
as follows: length, 290 ft. ; breadth, 70; nave, 124; choir, 80; transept, 120; central 
tower, 127 ft. high. It contains a curious movable pulpit, an elaborately worked bishop’s 
throne; the tomb of the earl of Richmond, father of Henry YIL ; and also sepulchral 
monuments of the early bishops of the see, as Giraldus Cambrensis, Anselm, etc. 
Among the former bishops may be named Laud, Bull, South, and Horsley; and a very 
recent occupant of the see was Gonnop Thirhvall, the historian of ‘Greece. The 
cathedral establishment includes a bishop, a dean, 4 canons, 5 vicars choral, and other 
officers . residentiary, with 4 archdeacons, and 12 prebendaries, or honorary canons, 
non-resident. The bishop has £4,509 a year, and lives at Abergwi!i, near Caermarthen, 
Pop. ’71, 2,131, chiefly agricultural laborers. William the conqueror made an offering 
as a pilgrim at St. David’s shrine. Cairns, tumuli, holy -wells, chapels, crosses, etc.", 
abound around St. D., and especially at St. David’s 11 bad, a high rugged promon- 
tory 2 m, n.w. of the city, and the westmost point in Wales, in lat. 51° 5-f n., and long. 
5° 20' west. 

DAVID’S ISL AND, in Long Island Sound, a few miles e. of New York, occupied 
by the federal government for military purposes. Its extent is about 100 acres. 

DAVISON, a co. in s.e. Dakota, intersected by the Dakota river; 432 sq. miles. 
Not included in the census of 1870. Pop. ’80, 1256. 

DAVIDSON, a co. in w. North Carolina, on the Yadkin river, crossed by the North 
Carolina railroad; 620 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 20,333—3,993 colored. Gold and* silver have 
been found, but the chief productions are agricultural. Co. seat, Lexington. 

DAVIDSON, a eo. in n. Tennessee, intersected by the Cumberland river and 
crossed by four railroads; 750 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 79,137—31,460 colored. It is a fertile 
agricultural region. Co. seat, Nashville, the capital of the state. * 

DAVIDSON, Lucretia Maria, 1808-25; b. N. Y. ; remarkable for precocity in 
rhyming. The first of her writings preserved were done when she was nine years old. 
At 16 she attended school in Troy, but health failed and she died the next year Many 
of her pieces were lost or destroyed, but nearly 300 were published in a volume. 

DAVIDSON, Margaret Miller, 1823-38; sister of Lueretia Maria, and like her a 
precocious verse writer. At the age of 10 she composed and acted in a drama of New 
york society. Washington Irving was her literary patron, and under his supervision 
the works of both sisters ivere published in 1850. 

PAVIDSON, William, b. Penn., 1746, of Irish extraction; removed to North 
Carolina, 17o0; educated in the liberty-loving Mecklenburg co. ; a major in one of the 
first regiments raised in North Carolina for the revolutionary war. lie was in the 
engagements at Monmouth, Brandywine, and Germantown, and advanced to the rank 
of lieut.eol. He was killed in a skirmish with the British troops under Tarleton near 
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the Catawba river, but had previously been promoted to the rank of gen. Davidson, 
college (K C.) is named after him. 

DAVIE, a co. in w. North Carolina, on the Yadkin river; 250sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 11,097 
— 3,827 colored. The productions are wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Mocks- 
ville. 

DAVIES, Charles, ll.d., b. Conn., 1798. He graduated from the West Point mili- 
tary academy in 1815, and the next year became a teacher there. He rose rapidly to 
become professor of mathematics, and began to prepare text-books. In 1845, he took the 
chair of mathematics and natural philosophy in the university of New York. His mathe- 
matical works are widely known and used. They make a sequence from primary 
arithmetic to the higher mathematics, and include Bourdon’s Algebra and Legendre’s 
Geometry. Of his own works the more important are those on Surveying and 'Trigo- 
nometry, the Logic of Mathematics, and Dictionary and Cyclopaedia of Mathematical 
Science . . . 

DAVIES, Sir John, a poet and statesman of some reputation, was the son of a legal 
practitioner in Wiltshire, and was b. in 1570. At the age of 15, he was sent to Queen’s 
college, Oxford, where five years after, he took his degree of b.a., having spent two of 
these years m the Middle. Temple, where lie studied law. He was called to the bar 
In 1595, but forfeited his privileges, and. eventually was expelled from the Temple on 
account of certain indiscretions. He began his political career in 1601. In 1608, he was 
sent by James I. as solicitor-general to Ireland, and almost immediately after, he became 
attorney-general. He was called to the degree of sergeant-at-law in 1606, and in the 
spring of the following year received the honor of knighthood. On the assembling of 
the Irish parliament, called in 1613, D. was chosen speaker of the house of commons. 
In 1620, he took his seat in the English parliament as member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. He died suddenly of apoplexy, Dec. 7, 1626. 

As a lawyer, the character of D. is that of a man of great learning and talent. His 
Reports of Cases adjudged in the King's Courts in Ireland, published in 1615, were the 
first reports of Irish cases ever published, and had a preface from the pen of D., which 
was esteemed by an old critic as the best that was ever prefixed to a law-book. But it 
is as a poet that he is chiefly notable. His Orchestra , or a Poem on Da ncing (1596), was 
followed by his great work, the Noses Teipsum , a Poem on the Soul and the Immortality 
Thereof ( 1599). His verse is elegant without being artificial, and flowing without being 
careless, while its compact structure is remarkable for his times. Among his miscel- 
laneous works may be mentioned his Discovery of the True Cause why Ireland was never 
Subdued entirely until the Reign of King James I. (Lond. 1612), a work which has always 
been considered of great value to political inquirers. 

DAVIES, Henry E., jr., b. N. Y., 1836; educated at Harvard, Williams, and 
Columbia colleges, and admitted to the bar in 1857. He was an early volunteer in tlia 
service of the union when the war of the rebellion broke out, and rose to be maj.gen. 
of volunteers. 

DAVIES, Samuel, d.d., 1724-61; b. Del ; licensed to preach, 1746. In 1753, he was 
sent to England to solicit funds for the college of New Jersey, and was successful. On 
return, he resumed his pastoral work, and after the defeat of Braddoek m the Indian 
war, he published a sermon on the disaster, in a note to which lie wrote* “That 
heroic youth col. Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto pre- 
served for some important service to his country.” In 1759, he succeeded Jonathan 
Edwards as president of the college of New Jersey. 

DAVIES, Thomas A., h. N. Y., 1809; graduate of West Point. In the war of the 
rebellion he served on* the union side, and at its close held the rank of brevet maj.gen, 
of volunteers. 

DAVIESS, a co. in s.w. Indiana, between the branches of the White river, traversed 
by the Wabash and Erie canal and the Ohio and Mississippi railroad; 423 sq.m.; pop. 
’80, 21*552. The surface is rolling or level, and limestone and coal are found. Agri- 
culture Is the principal business. Co. seat, Washington. 

DAVIESS, a co. in n.w. Kentucky on the Ohio river; 400 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 27,724— 
4,902 colored. The surface is level and the soil good. Productions agricultural. Co. 
seat, Owen bo rough. 

DAVIESS, a co. in n.w. Missouri on Grand river; 576 sq.m. ; pop. *80, 19,174 — 451 
colored. Surface uneven and soil fertile; productions agricultural. Co. seat, Gallatin. 

DAVIESS, Joseph Hamilton, 1774-1811; b. Va., but taken at an early age to 
Kentucky, widely known and remembered there as “Jo Daviess.” His eccentricities 
gave him much notoriety. On one occasion he appeared as an advocate before the 
supreme court in the most dilapidated attire, won an important case, and disappeared 
in the same garb. He married a sister of chief-justice Marshall, and became U. S, 
attorney for the state. He was killed at the battle of Tippecanoe while leading a 
cavalry charge against the Indians. 
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DA VILA, Enrico Catering, a celebrated Italian historian, was b. at Pieve fli 
Sacco, in the vicinity of Padua, Oct. 30, 1576. D,, when seven years old, was taken 
to France for his education. At the age of 18, he entered the service of He my IV., 
which he afterwards exchanged for the military service of Venice. He was shot on his 
way to Crema, to take command of the garrison, in 1631. D. has been rendered famous 
by his great work, entitled Storm delle Guerre Civili di Francia (Venice, 1630), a history 
comprising that eventful period from the death of Henry II., 1550, to the peace of 
Vervins in 1598. 

DA VIN CI, Leonardo. See Leonardo Da Vinci. 

DAVIS, a co. in s.e. Iowa, bordering on Missouri, intersected by Pox river and 
two railroads; 480 sq.m.; pop, ’80, 16,468. Productions agricultural. Co. seat, Bloom- 
field, ■ .■ ' 

DAVIS, a co. in n.w. Kansas, intersected by the Kansas river and three railroads; 
386 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6,994. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Junction City. 

DAVIS, a co. in n. Utah, lying along Great Salt lake, in part occupied by the 
Wahsatch mountains; 320 sq.m.; pop. *80, 5,026. It is crossed by the Union Pacific 
and Utah Central railroads. Productions chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, Yarmington. 

DAVIS, Andrew Jackson, b. N. Y.,1826. He has long been prominent as a leader in 
modern spiritualism, and at the age of 19 published The Principles of Future, her Divine 
Revelations, which he claims were dictated to him by spiritual influence. He has also 
published 2 he Great Harmonica; The Magic Staff; and many papers of less conse- 
quence. 

DAVIS, Charles Henr^, ll.d., b. Boston, 1807; entered the navy in 1823, and rose 
to rear-admiral in 1863. In 1859, he was made superintendent of the American Nautical 
Almanac. He was one of the board of officers assembled in 1861 to consider measures 
for an attack along the coast of the states then beginning the rebellion, which consulta- 
tion resulted in the expedition against Port Royal. In May, 1862, he had command on 
the flotilla off fort Pillow, on the Mississippi river, and on the 10th of that month 
resisted a fleet of 8 rebel iron-clads which came against him, disabling three of the rebel 
gun-boats. The confederates abandoned fort Pillow early in June* On the 8th eff that 
mouth, Davis came up with their iron-clads opposite Memphis. He attacked them at 
once, captured or destroyed all but one, and the surrender of the city of Memphis 
immediately followed. For this and ojher services Davis was made rear-admiral. Sub- 
sequently lie was chief of the bureau .of navigation, and immediately after the war he 
was made superintendent of the national observatory. In 1867, he commanded the 
Brazil squadron, and in 1S70 took command of the Norfolk navy yard. 

DAVIS, David, ll.d., b. Md., 1815; graduated from Kenyon college, and settled in 
law practice in Illinois, where he was successively chosen to the legislature, to the con- 
stitutional convention, and as district, judge. In 1862. he was appointed one of the jus- 
dices of the U. S. supreme court. He resigned in 1877, after 15 years’ service, and was 
chosen U. S. senator from Illinois. His political affiliations, which have been in ques- 
tion, are undoubtedly democratic, 

DAVIS, Edwin Hamilton, b. Ohio, 1811; a physician and archaeologist; graduate 
of Kenyon college, 1833. Occupied the chair of materia medica and therapeutics in 
New York medical college. Among other works, he has published Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

DAVIS, Emerson, d.d., 1798-1866; b. Mass.; a graduate of and for a time tutor in 
Williams college. In 1836, lie became pastor of the First church (Congregational) in 
Westfield, where he remained until his death. Among his works are The Teacher 
2 aught; History of Westfield; The Half Century; and essays and sermons. 

DAVIS, Henry, d.d., 1770-1852; a native of Long island, graduate at Yale, and 
tutor in Yale and Williams, colleges, and held the Greek professorship at Union college. 
In 1809, he was elected president of Middlebury college, and in 1817, of Hamilton col- 
lege, resigning in 1833 on account of difficulties with the trustees. 

. ^A-VIS, Henry Winter, ll.d., 1817-65; b. Md., graduate of Kenyon college, stwdy- 
mg law at the university of Virginia. In 1850, he settled in Baltimore, and in 1855 was 
elected to congress, and was twice re-elected. He was a vigorous opponent of secession, 
and in 1863 was once more sent to congress. His work, The War of Qrmuzd and Ahrh 
man in the Nineteenth Century , appeared in 1852. 

DAVIS, Jefferson, b. in Kentucky, June 3, 1808, first made himself conspicuous 
as a member of the house of representatives, and afterwards of the national senate, in 
which he represented the state of Mississippi. At the commencement of the Mexican 
war, he left congress, and engaged actively in the contest. Having the advantage of a 
military training, and having served in the regular army, he soon acquired distinction. 
When Fierce was elected president in 1853, D. was appointed secretary of war, and at 
this period he exercised a powerful influence in the administration— ruling, in fact, the 
president as well as the greater number of the members of the cabinet. When Buchanan 
became president, he left the cabinet, but was returned to the senate by the legislature 
of Mississippi, which position he retained till the secession of his state. On "the 18th 



DAVORS, Jo (probably a fictitious name), author of a rare work called The Secret 
of Angling, quoted by Walton. 

DAVOS, a valley in the Canton Orison, Switzerland, among the Kbaetian Alps, 
about 20 m. long; pop. ’70, 1726. It is famous as a resort for persons affected with 
■diseases of the chest. . 
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Feb., 1861, D. was chosen president of the confederate states, and re-elected for six 
years in 1862. The manner in which the new constitution was drawn up by I). , his 
military skill, administrative capacity, and unwearied activity very fully justified the 
choice; and his disinterestedness and personal bearing endeared him to all classes in 
the southern states. After the fall of Richmond, D. was captured when endeavoring to 
escape in 1865, and was kept a prisoner in fortress Monroe for two years. He was 
released on bail in 1867, and finally set at liberty by the general amnesty of Dec. 25, 
1868. After a visit to Europe, D. settled at Memphis", Tenn. See United States. 

DAVIS, Jefferson G\, b. Ind., 1828. He was a volunteer in the Mexican war, and 
subsequently became a lieut. in, the regular army. He was stationed at fort Sumter 
during the bombardment in 1861. He served on the union side through the war of the 
rebellion, receiving the brevet rank of maj.gen. In 1873, he commanded the forces sent 
to subdue the Modocs after the murder of gen. Canby. 

DAVIS, John, an eminent navigator of the latter part of the 16th c., was b. at Sand" 
ridge, near Dartmouth, and is principally distinguished for having, between 1585 and 
1588, undertaken three voyages to the northern seas in search of a northwest passage. In 
the first voyage, he sailed as far n. as the 73d degree of latitude, and discovered the 
strait which bears his name. He afterwards made five, voyages to the East Indies, in 
the last of which he was killed in a fight with some Japanese on the coast of Malacca. 
This event took place in 1605. He is the author of several works, among which the chief 
are — The World's Hydrographical Description (Lond. 1595); and The /Seaman's Secrets, 
8vo (Lond. 1595). 

DAVIS, John, an English navigator of the 16th century. He made three voyages in 
search of the northwest passage, but went no further than Baffin’s bay. In 1591, he 
joined Cavendish in his second voyage to the South sea; and after the most of the expe- 
dition had returned unsuccessful, lie remained and discovered the Falkland islands. In 
1598, he took a merchant fleet from Holland to the East Indies. He made another voy- 
age in 1605, and on his way home was killed by pirates. 

DAVIS, John, ll.d. ,1787 — 1854 ;b. Mass.; graduate of Harvard in 1781, and began 
law practice in Plymouth. He was several times chosen to the legislature. In 1795, 
he was made comptroller of the U.. S. treasury, and was the next year appointed 
district-attorney for Massachusetts. In 1801, he w T as appointed judge of the district 
court, holding the place more than 40 years. He was eminent as an antiquary, and was 
president of the state historical society. 

DAVIS, John Chandler Bancroft, b. Mass., 1822; a lawyer, educated at Harvard. 
In 1849, he was secretary of legation in London, returning in 1852. In 1869-71, he was 
assistant secretary of state, and agent of the government at the Geneva arbitration. 

DAVIS, Sir John Francis, Bart., b. in London, 1795, long resident in China as 
chief superintendent of Canton, and afterwards as governor and commander-in-chief of 
the colony of Hong-Kong, is one of the best and most trustworthy authorities on China 
and the Chinese. In 1845, D. was created a baronet, and received the order of knight 
grand cross of the Bath in 1854. He is the author of numerous valuable works, a 
Description of China ; China during the War; Chinese Miscellanies, etc. In 1876, he 
founded a Chinese scholarship at Oxford, and was made d.c.l. 

DAVIS, Matthew L., 1766-1850; b. New York; for many years a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Washington. He was strongly attached to the fortunes of Aaron Burr, and 
wrote a memoir of him, besides editing his private journal. He was among the first to 
make letters from the national capital an especial newspaper feature. “ The Old Boy 
in Specs” was his favorite signature. 

DAVIS, Noah, b. N. H., 1818. He became a lawyer in western New York; justice 
of the supreme court; member of congress; and in 1873 was elected a judge of the 
supreme court. 

DAVIS’ STRAIT, so called from the navigator who discovered it, forms the southern 
part of that inlet of the Atlantic which washes the western coast of Greenland. It thus 
connects Baffin’s bay, and also, in some sense, Hudson’s strait, with the open ocean. At 
its ndf rowest point, it measures 160 m. across. It is largely frequented by whaling-ships. 
A constant current, bringing with it, of course, much, ice, flows down D. S. from the 
circumpolar waters. Recently, however, it has been maintained, on apparently good 
grounds, that, on the eastern side, an opposite current, similarly freighted, sweeps round 
cape Farewell, on its way from Spitzbcrgen. 

DAVIT, in ship-building, is a piece of timber projecting over the bow or front-part 
of a vessel, and used as a crane for hoisting the anchor clear of her bow; two such 
pieces of timber or iron, on her side, or stern, are used for hoisting or lowering the 
boats. See Boat-lowering Apparatus.'!,:'- ■' - ■ . 
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DA\ OUD PASHA, b. 1816; a Roman Catholic Armenian, minister of the Turkish 
* * & ro *? ssor 111 tile I military college in Constantinople; became secretary 
ot the embassy at Her in; superintended the- construction of telegraphs; and, in 1861 at 
the time of the trouble between the Druses and Maronites, \vas made governor of 
Lebanon, Resigning in 1868, he was appointed minister of public works. 

BAVOUT (not Davoust, as commonly written), Louis Nicolas a French 
was 1, 10th May 177.0, at Annoux, intd old province of Bn^nd^wusSucatai along 
with Bonaparte at the military school of Brienne; and in 1785, became sub-lieut inf 
cavalry regiment. During the revolutionary wars, he rose to the rank of <.-on' jA 
accompanied Bonaparte to_ the east, where ho mainly contributed to the viclm-v at 
Ahoukii, and otherwise distinguished lnmself both in upper and lower Egypt On\b 
tetuiii to I ranee, lie was named general of division in I860, commander-in-chief of the 

»f £i>» M ' S»! UUll T 111 1801 > and of the empire in 1804. In the eatmiubms 

ot I80o, 1800 and 1807, lie acted a brilliant part in the mat victories oblaint 1 
Preach at Dim, Austerlitz, Jena, Auerstadti Eylau, amf Friedlaiid . In “d of his 
biaveiy, Bonaparte created him duke of Auerstadt (July 3, 1808). On the renewal of 

nirb^-^tT’r 11 , 1 - 809 ’ ^'-’ S star ' na8 again in' 'the ascendant, and K“ted 
puuce or Lckmuhl tor his. services at the battle of EcknUihl. At Vneram lie ». 

Appointed governor of Poland, he ruled that country in a 
■ hai sliest despotism, and provoked- the reproaches of the emperor, but never 
theless, did not euange lus system. In the Russian campaign of 1813 he gathered 
trosli laurels on the Helds of Mohilow and Borodino. After tile retreat from Moscow 
wtmrn’i? 6 S | l ''® 1<jr 'S cmR ) 1 of Hause towns, and established himself at Hamburg 
whuc hc gallantly maintained himself till the first restoration of the Bourbons (jn 
mretum of Bonaparte ; from Elba, D. was appointed war-minister. and in this oflice 
tho7iattD^rfw’ur b f S ' e i niUS f °- r tde rap'd organization of troops and supplies. After 
le raccived the command of the relics of the French army under 

Skill!? , He would have continued the contest, had he not been ordered by 
-Hip? i„ ^f^etUm t i )e eapitel _4o conclude a military convention with the 
lje . was T? 6 a P eer of France - His death took -place June 1, 1823 
X iimL^ ot cbamcter and dauntless courage were IVs leading characteristics- hut Irk 
military seventies often went the length of harshness, and even cruelty "while liis 

rapacity had in it someth ing akin to barbarism. • • 

h m A ,73’ -r-'th 0t } C T> oi tllH g r . eat ® st Chemists of his own or of any ace, was 

b. on the . 1/th Dec., l</8, at Penzance, m Cornwall, where his father was a carver in 
vyood. At the school of iruro, where he was educated until he was 15, he showed lit- 
tle relish for classical learning, but lie was distinguished for a highly retentive memory 
and an early passion lor poetry, which never forsook him. Another prominent trait of 
ns character was equally early developed : as a child, he would angle S the *ut- 
teis ot the streets; and only two years before his death, and after Jus health had <nven 
way, he published Ins interesting volume, Salmonia, or Days rfFly.fia.mr/ Soon after 
leaving school, he became apprentice to a surgeon and apothecary in Penzance He at 
the same time entered upon a course of study all but universal. “Speculations on 

uosftion With^t ?'« °f raetophysms and. morals, are placed in his note-books in juxta- 
pos tion with stanzas of poetry and fragmentsof romance.” A system of mathematical 
study, skeptical philosophy, Scotch metaphysics, and German transcendentalism suc- 
ccssively engaged Ins attention. The study of natural philosophy brought him nearer 

9tl vc^iwtT^ “ was to be his own; but it Was not till he fiid reached his 
Util ycai , that lie entered seriously upon the study of chemistry. He now made the 
!nJ Ua f ^i ?• Dr. Beddoes, wlio had established a pneumatic institution at Clifton 
and who took him as his assistant. Here D. carried on a course of experiments on the 
respiration of different gases, in which he had more than once nearly sacrificed his life 
He thus discovered the singular exhilarating effect of nitrous oxide when breathed 
ff he account which he published of his researches, established his reputation, and led 
* S fBPomtment, at the age of 33, as lecturer to the royal institution of London. II® 
elivemUiis first lecture in 1801; and his eloquence, and the novelty and variety of 
ex P orlmcnt8 . soou attracted crowded and brilliant audiences. In 1803, liediegan 
researches connected with agriculture, on which he delivered a course of loohiref 
Ihese were published in 1813, under the title of Elements of Ar/ricultuml Chemistry \ md 
form an era in that sc once. The discoveries, however, on which D. 4 fame as afhem 
ist chiefly rests, took their origin in the views which lie developed in 1806 in his Baker- 
lau lecture, On Some Chemical Agencies of Electricity. This essay was universally 
regarded as one of the most valuable contributions ever made to chemical science and 

i r StitUt °i- Hoilow'ing out his prlncip^ 1 “edm 
1 md ( j ls ^7 f that the alkalies and earths are compound substances formed bv 

pSmt w ba wi, It i W fl S F otash , thilt 1)0 first succeeded in decon£ 

S Ids debit f!?? 7 ' T hen le flr ? t s . aw the globules of the new metal, potas- 

tns aenght is said to have been so ecstatic that it required some time for him in 

compose himself to continue, the experiment. He next decomposed soda and the alka- 
LmW**?' b r yta ’ st, ,'°. ntia ’ Bme. and magnesia: and discovered the new metals sodium- 
banum, strontium, calcium, and magnesium. With regard to the earths proper, he sue- 
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ceecled in proving that they consist of bases united to oxygen. It was reserved for 
Wohler and others to exhibit the bases by themselves. 

In 1812, D. was knighted, married a lady of considerable wealth, and resigned the 
chemical chair of the royal institution. That lie might investigate his new theory of 
volcanic action, he received permission from the French government— though the two 
countries were then war — to visit the continent, and was received with the greatest 
distinction by the scientific men of France. On returning to England in 1815, he 
entered on the investigation of tiie nature of fire-damp, which is the cause of explosions 
hi coal mines. This resulted in the invention of the safety -lamp (q. v.) — one of the most 
valuable presents ever 'made by science to humanity. Though the value of the inven- 
tion. was everywhere acknowledged, the only national reward was a baronetcy after a 
lapse of three years. Tins has been contrasted with the pension of £1200 a year 
bestowed by the same government on sir William Congreve, for the invention of his 
rocket. On the death of sir Joseph Banks, in 1820, sir Humphry D. was elected presi- 
dent of the royal society. His attention was shortly after called to the important object 
of preserving the copper sheathing of vessels from corrosion by the action of sea-water. 
This lie effected by altering the electric condition of the copper by means of bands of 
zinc; but the bottoms of the vessels became so foul from the adhesion of weeds, shells, 
etc., that tlie plan had to be abandoned. 

Early in 1825, sir Humphry D. bad begun to complain of the loss of strength, and, in 
1826, he had a paralytic attack affecting his right side. He made, two journeys to the 
continent for the recovery of his health, and died at Geneva on the 29th May, 1829, at 
the early age of 51. The Genevese government evinced their respect by a public funeral. 
So widely spread was the reputation of sir Humphry D., that he was a member of 
almost alt the scientific institutions in the world. Cuvier, in his Eloye, says : “ Mr. 
Davy, not yet 52 years of age, occupied, in the opinion of all that could judge of such 
labors, the first rank among the chemists of this or of any other age.” Besides the 
works already mentioned, and a great number of contributions to the Philosophical 
Transactions, sir Humphry D. published Elements of Chemical Philosophy { Load. 1812); 
and Consolations in Travel , or the Last Days of a Philosopher (3d ed.. Bond. 1831), appeared 
after Iris death. See Memoirs of the Life of sir Humphry D., by his brother (Load. 1836, 
2 vols,); and The Life of Sir Humphry D by Dr. Paris (Load. 1831). * 


DAVY’S SAFETY-LAMP. Sec Safety-lamp. 

DAW. Sec Jackdaw, ante. 

DAWAL'LA, Hypophthalmus dawalla , a fish of the family SUuridce , found in the rivers 
of Guiana, and highly estimated for the delicacy of its flesh. It is sometimes 2T ft. 
long, and has a snout somewhat like that of a pike, but the mouth is furnished 
only with very minute teeth. The skin is destitute of scales, and the colors have 
that brightness so often seen in tropical fishes, green, brown, and carmine. The D. 
lias become shy in the waters of the more populous and long-settled parts of Guiana, 
although easily captured in more remote regions. 

DAWES, Henry Laurens, 1). Mass., 1816; graduated at Yale, and became an editor. 
He resides in Pittsfield. He has been in both houses of the state legislature, district 
attorney, and member of congress. In the house of representatives be was chairman of 
the committee on appropriations and the committee of ways and means. He was made 
senator in 1875. 

DAWISOM, Bogumil, 1818-72; a native of Poland, of Jewish parentage, who, 
through his own talents and exertions, gained such eminence on the stage as to be 
deemed by many the greatest actor of his time. In 1866, he came to America, where he 
had great success through two years. Soon after his return he became insane, and 
never recovered. * 

DAWK, or Dak, a method of traveling in India which consists in posting by palanquin 
from station to station, or for any distance. The traveler must first purchase a strong 
palanquin, which he can have for from 40 to 100 rapes (£4 to £10), but which Ik? can 
al ways dispose of when his journey has been completed, and generally at a profit. His 
clothes, together with whatever articles he may not immediately need, are carried in 
tin-boxes or wicker- baskets called pettarahs, by separate bearers, who precede or accom- 
pany the palanquin; whatever lie considers necessary, however, he keeps beside himself 
inside. At all the stages, which are from 9 to 11 in. apart, there are relays of bearers, 
previously provided by the postmaster, the usual number for one palanquin being eleven. 
All arrangements as to cost are made with the postmaster of each presidency before 
starting, but the traveler is also expected to give some small sum to his bearers at the 
end of each stage: eight annas (one shilling) among the entire set of bearers is as much 
as is expected in the way of gratuity. The horse-dawk, a kind of carriage with 
seats for four, and capable of being used as a bed in which two can sleep, the bag- 
gage being conveyed on the top, set on wheels, and drawn by horses, is in use on 
the great trunk road from Calcutta to the upper provinces, but has not been estab- 
lished throughout the country generally. 

DAWLEY MAW A, a t. in Shropshire, 24 m. n. by w. from tlie Madeley station of the 
Wellington and Madeley railway. It has one church belonging to the ‘establishment, 
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and 7 dissenting chapels. A new market-liall was erected in 1867. The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in blast-furnaces, colleries, and bar-iron mills. Pop. ’61, 6,865; 

. DAWL'ISH, a flourishing and picturesque watering-place, on the s. coast of Devon- 
shire, 1* m. s. of Exeter. It lies in a valley running e. and w. between the mouths 
of the Exe and feign. It has recently built public baths. Pop. 71, 3,622. 

DAWN. See Twilight. 

^DAWSON, a co, inn. Georgia, drained by the Etowah; 200 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 5,837- 
<>58 colored. It is hilly and fertile, producing corn and cotton. Co. seat, Dawsonville. 

DAWSON, a co. in me. Montana, bordering on Dakota and British America, inter- 
sected by the Missouri; about 30,000 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 180. 

-p a co * : m central Nebraska, on the Platte river, intersected by the Union 

la? hiwson^’ 14u0 . sq.m..; -pop. ’80, 2,909. It is sterile and little cultivated. Co, 

DAWSON, John William, ll.ix, b. 1820, in Picton, Nova Scotia; a geologist* 
graduate of the university of Edinburgh. In 1 841, lie made explorations in Nova Scotia ’ 
and describes its geology in. Proceedings of the Geological Society of London In 1850 lie 

WaS SUOenntcnfhmt. nF in n ,.Ai ort- r fL .. ' . . v 


TL qZ Lii 77 VWj IV vw warmer* oj ±yom mom; Acadian Geology: Arcluda 

%3g&%A£l and A f Uml ¥S &ry °f the IMrew Scriptures; file Story of the 

jSssjft and Man, a txeatise on geology. He has also written many geological articles in 

jouraahT*^* tJl6 Geologtml & ociet y °f London, The Canadian Xaturdlizt, and other 

bank^fthe^^W^r;, 1 ”.!! 16 ^^” 161111 °/ Land ? s ’ pleasantly situated on the left 
Dame oi tue Adorn 20 m. me. of Bayonne. Among its principal buildings are the liio-h 

f a c , cat ? iedral | and tlie bishop’s palace. It is an intermediate depot for goods 
' lmVTf a M^flv P , al “’ SOme , ,nan "* actures of earthenware, wine, knd brindy; 

source^ Is ^ ema ^ lelor saline springs, the temperature of which at the 

souice is loB F. The water, which is medicinal and nearly tasteless, was used for 

Pop R X l 9, S 085 hO COnfered UP ° n thB " pringS tkc name 

neL 1? r K T mUy danotes a oompfeteWSnonightkKrk- 

ness. It is the eaith s rotation that causes the vicissitude of day and night The earth 
being a globe, only one half of it can be in the sun’s light at once- to that half it Is dm 
wlnle the other half is in its own shadow, or in night* But by flio earth’s rotation Se 
several portions of the surface have each their turn of light and of darkness This ban 

P™ S b f C T e the p ? si 5 101 ? the earth is such that the equator is on the whole presented 
tow aids the sun; had either pole been towards the sun, that hemisphere would have 
revolved m continual light, the other in continual darkness. P 1 JiaVfc 

m coni p^ e ^ e rotation . of the earth does not make a day, in the usual sense If the 
time is noted when a particular fixed star is exactly s. or on the meridian when the same 
sta J f° mc : s a » a J n to fbe meridian the next day, the earth lias made exactly one rotation " 
and the time that has elapsed is called a sidereal day. This portion of time is always 

th / m0ti0n r 0f th f earth on « axis is S^f!^: andS/in 
ew+i C ^^^nctl} Ilnd 9 rm m . 0tl0n that nature presents us with. Sidereal time or 
* ro . m lts UI1 7 arym ? uniformity, is much used by astronomers. But the ms- 
sage of a star across the meridian is not a conspicuous enough event for rcnaihtimMhp 
moments ^mendE generak It is not a complete rotation ^ee^h buf a lorn 
pletealtei nation of light and darkness that constitutes their day. Tins which is called 
thejnl or the solar -day, is measured between two meridian passages of the sun midil 

Wh ! 5 feS 8 lon »f than the sidereal day. The cause of the Sr knSh is this 
When the earth has made one complete turn, so as to bring the meridian of the nhee to 

in thpm^ PO f‘ 10a / among the fixed stars as when it was noon the day before the sun has 

tolls'tif SSr tly t m ° ved eastward nearly one degree among the stars, and it 
takes the eaith about four minutes more move round so as to overtake him Tf thw 

liliisp ppssi 

61 ’ ' resides, as the earth moves m her orbit with varvins speed the rate of 
the sun s apparent motion in the ecliptic, which is caused bv hat of the t, ■«, f ,5 



coincide. In the intervals, the sun is always either too fast or too slow; and the difference 
is called the equation of time , because, whin added to or substracted from apparent time, it 
makes it equal to mean time. The mean solar day is divided into twenty-four hours, 
the hours into minutes and seconds. A sidereal day, we have seen, is shorter; its exact 
length is 28 hours, 56 minutes. 4 seconds of mean solar or common time. Astronomers 
divide the sidereal day also into twenty-four hours, which are of course shorter than 
common hours. In the course of a civil year of 865 days, the eartli turns on its axis 366 
times, or there are 866 sidereal days. Astronomers reckon the day as beginning at noon, 
and count the hours from 1 to 24. The civil day begins at midnight, and the hours 
are counted in two divisions of twelve each. The ecclesiastical day was reckoned from 
sunset to sunset. See International Date Line. 

A day, in law, includes the whole twenty-four hours, ■without any reference to the 
season of the year, or the amount of light or darkness. Where there is no qualifying 
stipulation, therefore, the obligation to pay on a certain day is discharged, if the money 
be paid before twelve o’clock at night, or\he commencement of the following day. On 
the same principle, if anything is to be done within a certain time from or after the 
doing of a certain other thing, the day on which the first act or occurrence takes place 
is excluded. If A binds himself to pay money ten days after B’s death, and B dies on 
the 1st, the money will not be be due till the night of the 11th at twelve o’clock. Where 
it is not absolutely necessary, for the purposes of justice, the law excludes fractional 
portions of time; thus, half a year consists of 182 days, and a quarter of a year of 91. 

A lawful day is a day on which there is no legal impediment to the execution of a 
writ — i.e., all days except Sundays and fc fast-days appointed by government. Criminal 
warrants are an exception to this rule, 'and may be both granted and executed on Sun 
days and fast days. ‘ By 29 Car. II. c. 7, all contracts made by persons in their ordinary 
calling on a Sunday are void. The exceptions to this rule will be explained under 
Lord’s Day. In England, Christmas-day, Good Friday, and Easter-day generally stand 
on the same footing with days appointed by ro} r al proclamation for public fasting and 
humiliation; but in Scotland, there is no exception made in favor of any of the feast or 
fast days of the church. 

Bays of Grace. The time at which a bill is actually due, or at maturity , is in general 
three days after the time expressed on the face of it. The three additional days which 
are generally allowed by the custom of merchants, and which the laws of the United 
Kingdom recognize and protect, are called days of grace. If the third day of grace fall 
on a Sunday, the bill is payable the day before. If it fall on any of the bank holidays, 
* the bill is payable the day after. See Bill. 


DAY, George Edward, d.d., b. Mass. 1815; graduate of Yale, and the Yale theo- 
logical seminary, where he was assistant instructor in sacred literature. Afterwards he 
was in the ministry; from 1851 to 1866, occupied the chair of biblical literature in Lane 
theological seminary, and afterwards that of the Hebrew language and biblical theology in 
the divinity school of Yale college. He has published a number of translated and 
original works. 

DAY, Jeremiah, d.d., ll.d., 1778-1867; b. Conn. ; graduate of Yale; professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; and president of theYollege from 1817 to 1846. He 
published An Introduction to Algebra; Navigation and Surveying; etc. 

BAY, Thomas, a political writer anpl poet, was bom in London, June 22, 1748, and 
studied at Oxford. The American war of independence, with which lie strongly sym- 
pathized, seems to have roused his poetical energies. In 1773, he published The Dying 
Negro; in 1770, The Devoted Legions; and in 1777, The Desolation of America, But he 
is chiefly remarkable as the author of the famous History of Sahdford arid Merton, as 
also the* History of Little Jack. He was' killed by being thrown from a horse, 28th Sept. , 
1789. 


BAY AES. See Borneo, and Brooke, Sir James. 

DAY, or I) A YE, Stephen, 1611-68; b. England; the first printer in the New Eng- 
land colonies. lie came over in 1638, and began printing at Cambridge the next year, 
producing first The Freeman's Oath , but what freemen were meant does not appear. 
Then came an almanac, and afterwards the Psalms in the rude meter of the age. He 
printed also a catechism, The Body of Liberties, and many of the laws enacted. 

DAY or DAY'S. Dark Day in New England; see Dark Day.— Decoration Day 
the 30th of Slay, when in the cities and large towns of northern states there are proces 
sions to the various cemeteries, and the decorating of the graves of union soldiers with 
flowers. There is a similar custom in some of tile southern states, usually somewhat 
earlier in the season. — Election Day, in nearly all the states of the union, comes on the 
Tuesday following the first Monday in Nov.— mostly a legal holiday —Emancipation 
Day (in the British colonies), Aug/l, 1884, when 770,280 slaves became free. The day 
is still celebrated by colored people in the West Indies and the United States. — Emanci- 
pation Day (in the United States), Jan. 1, 1868, when president Lincoln proclaimed 
freedom to nearly 4,000,000 of slaves. — Evacuation Day, Nov. 25 (local to New York). 
The British troops held the city during the revolutionary war, but on the conclusion of 
peace were withdrawn, Nov. 2*5, 1788. The annual celebration was long kept up with 
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great spirit, but is. now- falling. out of use— General Training Day, once important 
as the annual turnout and drill of the rural militia, and kept as high holiday. It was 
usually in the latter part of the summer. In recent times the more complete organiza- 
tion of the militia has had the effect of doing away with general town and county mus- 
ter. — Hundred Days, the period betwen Mar. 20, 1815, when Napoleon left Elba, and 
June 22 of the same year, when Jie was forced to abdicate, and was sent a prisoner to 
St. Helena.— Lucky Days, certain recurring periods which people fancy are peculiarly 
fortunate for themselves; especially those which may be called “recurrent” days, as in 
the case of Thomas a Becket, who was born, baptized, fled to France, returned to Eng- 
land, was assassinated, and 700 years iater bad a church dedicated to liim by cardinal 
Manning, each event occurring on Tuesday. Cromwell’s peculiar day was the 18th of 
Sept., on which day in successive years he was born, won the battle of: Worcester, and 
died. Harold, last of the Saxon kings, was born, lost his kingdom, and died on Oct. 14. 
Napoleon’s day was the 2d of the month, on which date he was made consul, crowned, won 
at Austerlitz, and married Maria Theresa. The last Napoleon effected the coup cl'etat 
Dec. 2, was made emperor the same day, began the war on Germany Aug. 2, and sur- 
rendered his sword Sept. 2. Some of the greatest rulers of France of the house of 
Bourbon have been curiously connected with the 14th of the month, and also with 14 as 
a simple number. On May 14, 1026, the first king of France named Henry was conse- 
crated, and on May 14, 1610, the last Henry was assassinated. Fourteen letters enter 
into the name of Henri de Bourbon, who was the 14th king hearing the titles of France 
and Navarre. Dec. 14,1553, that is, 14 centuries, 14 decades, and 14 years after the 
birth of Christ, Henry IV. was born ; the ciphers of the date 1553, when added together, 
give the number 14. May 14, 1552, was the date of the birth of Marguerite de Valois, 
first wife of Henry IV. May 14, 1588, the Parisians revolted against Henry III., at 
the instigation of the duke of Guise. Mar. 14, 1590, Henry IV. gained the battle of 
Ivry. May 14, 1590, Henry was repulsed from the Faubourgs of Paris. Nov. 14, 1590, 
the Sixteen took an oath- to die rather than serve Henry. Nov. 14, 1592, the parlia- 
ment registered the papal bull giving power to the legate to nominate a king to the 
exclusion of Henry. Dec. 14, 1599, the duke of Savoy was reconciled to Henry IV. 
Sept, 14, 1606, the dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII., was baptized. May 14, 1610, the 
ki ng was assassinated by Ra vail lac. Henry IV. lived four times 14 years, 14 weeks, 
and four times 14 days. May 14, 1G43, died Louis XIII., son of Henry IV.; not 
only on the same day of the same month as his father, but the date, 1643, -when its 
ciphers are added together, gives the number 14, just as the ciphers of the date of the 
birth of his father gave 14. Louis XIV. mounted the throne in 1643; 1, 6, 4, 3 = 14. 
He died in the year 1715; 1, 7, 1, 5= 14. He lived 77 years; 7 and 7 = 14.— Red 
Letter Day is so called from the practice of early printers of almanacs. denoting holi- 
days and fasts and festivals by red ink, all others being in black. Thanksgiving Day, 
at first a purely New England institution, within recent years has bepome national. It 
is supposed to have been in some degree a successor of the Hebrew feast of the taber- 
nacles. Beginning almost with the beginning of the pilgrim colony, amid privations 
which seemed to offer small material for thankfulness, it rapidly spread over all New 
England, and has at last established itself in all the states, through the recommenda- 
tion of governors and of the president in annual proclamations. By usage, the date 
appointed is the Thursday last in November.— Unlucky Days vary with different peo- 
ple. The most noted among nations speaking English is Friday, as the day on which 
the Saviour was crucified, to which day, by common consent, until recently, were 
assigned all capital executions of the law on criminals. It is not many years since it 
was almost impossible to induce sailors to start on long voyages on this day; but the 
history of the great discoverer Columbus gives a remarkable refutation of this super- 
stition. On Friday, Aug. 21, 1492, he sailed on his voyage of discover}'. On Friday, 
Oct. 12, lie first discovered land. On Friday, Jan. 4, 1493, he sailed on Ins return to 
Spain, which if he had not reached in safety, the happy discovery might never have 
been known. On Friday, Mar. 15, he arrived at Palos. On Friday, Nov. 22, lie arrived 
at Hispaniola, on liis second voyage to America. On Friday, June 13, 1494, lie dis- 
covered the continent of xVmerica, though unknown as such to him. Among the events 
of success and importance occurring on Friday, are the founding of St. Augustine, 
Fla., the oldest city in the United States; the arrival of the Mayflower (old style date) 
at the harbor of Provincetown, and the signing of the compact by the pilgrims on the 
same day; their landing on Plymouth rock (new style); George Washington born; 
Bunker hill seized and fortified; British surrender at Saratoga; Arnold’s treason dis- 
covered; and the final surrender of the British forces at Yorktown. In the war with 
Mexico, the battle of Palo Alto began on Friday, and the treaty of peace between the 
two countries was ratified on Friday. In the same year, the question of our north- 
western boundary, with its menace of war, was settled by a treaty signed on Friday, 
lb tfid war of the rebellion the main events occurring on Friday were: Fort Sumter cap- 
tured by the confederates; Port Royal forts taken by the unionists; close of the battle 
of Pea Ridge; slavery abolished in the district of Columbia; Fort Pulaski taken by 
unionists; Memphis taken by unionists; Fredericksburg bombarded; battle of Gettys- 
burg!^ ended; Vicksburg bombarded; president Lincoln offered amnesty to all except 
the chief leaders of the rebellion; Lee defeated at Five Forks (three days’ fighting); the 
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union flag restored on Fort Sumter, and the assassination of Lincoln— botli on Good 
Friday, April 14, 1865. A little knowledge and reflection must suffice to remand to the 
list of foolish superstitions the assignment of luck to days. 

BAY-FLY. See Ephemera. 

BAY-LILY, Ilemerocallis , a genus of plants of the natural order UUacem, having a 
perianth with bell-shaped limb, and sub-cylindrical tube, and globose seeds with soft 
testa. Several species are cultivated in our flower-gardens, especially the fragrant yellow 
day-lily (II. flam), a native of Hungary, Siberia, and the n. of China, It lias also been 
recommended to farmers as affording a supply of a most acceptable green-food to cattle. 
But II. f aim, a native of the Levant, produces more abundant foliage, and cattle are 
equally fond of it. Both species are fibrous-rooted perennials with linear leaves. 

B AYSHAS', a name formerly giv.en in England (and still in use in' some of the northern 
counties) to an arbitrator, umpire, or elected judge. It lias its origin in the judicial 
language of the middle ages, when the word day was specially applied to ilie day 
appointed for hearing a cause, or for the meeting of an assembly. AD. was thus a 
judge appointed to decide between parties at a judicial hearing. The word occurs in 
Scripture, where Job sorrowfully says, in reference to his relation to God; “ Neither is 
there any daysman betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us both” (Job xx. 33). 

BAY'TOH, one of the most populous and wealthy cities of Ohio, in the United States, 
stands at the confluence of the Miami and the Mad, in lut. 89° 44' n., and long. 84" 11' 
west. It is connected with Cincinnati, the commercial capital of the state, on the Ohio, 
by the Miami canal— the distance being 52 m. ; and it is the terminus of six railways, 
which radiate in every direction. In the variety and extent of its manufactures, D. 
stands foremost among western towns in proportion to its size. The population has 
very rapidly increased. In 1850, it amounted to 10,976, having almost quadrupled within 
the preceding 20 years; in 1853, it had risen to 16,562, showing an addition of more than 
50 per cent in three years; in I860, it amounted to 20,482; and in 1870, to 80,473, 

DAYTON (ante), a prosperous and pleasant city, the seat of justice of Montgomery 
co,, Ohio; on Great Miami river where Mad river comes in; it is also on the Miami 
canal; on the Atlantic and Great Western; the Cincinnati, Hannibal and Dayton; 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis; the Dayton and Union; 
the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; the Dayton, and South-eastern, and some other 
railroads; pop. 40,000. The city has a fine court-house modeled after the Parthenon; 
.nearly 50 churches, a seminary for girls, a Roman Catholic institute for boys; a good 
public library, eight or ten newspapers, a large manufactory of 'railroad cars, agricul- 
tural-implement works, breweries, distilleries, and many other manufactories. The 
rivers afford abundant water-power. Limestone quarries are a feature of the neighbor- 
hood. The streets are vary wide and well paved, and the private residences are notable 
for quiet elegance. The Miami valley, in the midst of which Dayton is situated, is one 
of the most fruitful sections of the state. The city is the location of the national home 
for disabled soldiers and sailors, having a good hospital, a library, and extensive 
grounds. There have been as many as 2,1)00 inmates. 

DAYTON, Elias, 1737-1807; b. N. J. He was among the British in the expedition 
against Canada. When the revolution broke out, be became one of a committee of 
safety, served as colonel in the army, was appointed commander of a brigade, and 
remained in active service through the war. After peace lie was in the state legislature, 
and in congress. He had intimate friendship with Washington. 

DAYTON. Jonathan, ll.d., 1760-1824; b. N. J., son of Elias; a graduate of the 
college of New Jersey. He was a member of the legislature and speaker of the assem- 
bly; delegate to the convention to frame the federal constitution; representative in 
congress three terms, being speaker of the house during the last two terms; and in 1799, 
he was chosen U. S. senator. 

DAYTON, William Lewis, ll.d., 1807-64; b. N. J., nephew of Jonathan; a 
graduate of the college of New Jersey, and a lawyer. He was in the state senate, and 
in 1842, a vacancy occurring in the U. S. senate, he was called to fill it. He was 
re-elected and took an active part in the leading questions of the day. In 1856, he was 
the republican candidate for vice-president. In 1857, he was attorney -general of New 
Jersey, and in 1861 was sent as minister to France, where he died. 

DAY op the WEEK. To find the day of the week for any date, past or future, 
there are several methods, but the simplest and most easily understood is as follows: 
First, there is a “constant” for the style — for new style it is 6; for old style, 4. (In 
English chronology, new style begins 1752, Sept. 15.) Then there is a “constant” for 
each mouth: in new style, Jan., 1; Feb., 4; Mar., 4; April, 0; May, 2; June, 5; July, 0; 
Aug., 3; Sept., 6; Oct., 1; Nov., 4; Dec., 6; (on leap years the constants for Jan. and 
Feb. are one less, that is, for Jan., 0; for Feb., 3). Now (for new style), multiply the 
number representing the century by 5, and add one fourth to the product (omitting'frac- 
tions). For instance: in 1880 the century number is 18, which multiplied by 5 makes 90, 
and one fourth of 18 (omitting fractions) is 4; hence the product is 94. Next add the 
number of the odd years (besides the century number), and add one fourth (omitting 
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fractions) to their total. Next add the day of the month. Then add all these figures 
together, and finally, divide the sum by 7: the remainder will show the day of the 
week; remainder of 1 showing the first day of the week, or Sunday; remainder of 2 
showing the second day of the week, or Monday, etc. ; no remainder showing the 
7th day of the week, or Saturday. Illustration: What is the day of the week for 
Jan. 1, 1881 ? 


Constant for new style. 6 

Constant for the month (Jan.) 1 

Century (18) multiplied by 5 90 

Add one fourth of 18. 4 

Total. 


Odd years .81 

Add one fourth of 81 .20 

Day of the month 1 


203 


Divide 203 by 7, and there is no remainder; so the year 1881 must begin on the 7th day 
of the week, or Saturday. 

For old style the constant is 4, and the number of the century is multiplied by 6, 
without addition of the one fourth. The constants for months are the same as in new 
style, and one fourth (omitting fractions) is added to the odd years. Example for old 
style : On what day of the week did Columbus land on his voyage of discovery (Oct. 
12, 1492)? 

Constant for old style 4 I Odd years (92) one fourth added 115 

Constant for Oct. 1 j Day of the month 12 

Century (14) multiplied by 6 84 | — 

Total 216 



Divide by 7, and the remainder is 6 — the 6th day of the week, or Friday. For leap 
years, care must be taken in both old and new style to reduce the constants for Jan. and 
Feb. by one, for each of those two months. 

D’AZA'EA, Don Felix, a very eminent naturalist, was b. at Barbunales, in Aragon, 
18th May, 1746, was educated at the university of Huesca, obtained a commission in the 
Spanish army, was severely wounded in the attack upon Algiers, and in 1781, was 
appointed one of the commissioners for fixing the boundaries of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese possessions in South America. He proceeded immediately to that country, 
and did not return to Spam till 1801, encountering many difficulties in the discharge of 
jus duties, in which he showed the greatest faithfulness and perseverance. He devoted 
himself also to the investigation of the geography, ethnology, and natural history of the 
regions in which he spent so many years, and published an account of his travels, and 
an important work on quadrupeds and birds, under the modest title of Notes on the Nat- 
ural History of Paraguay and La Plata (Madrid, 1802, ct seq.).— D.’s elder brother was 
eminent as a diplomatist. 


TfSACOFS, literally servants , meant, in apostolic times, properly those officers of a 
•congregation or church that had the charge of collecting and distributing the alms, and 
■at taking care of the poor and the sick. The office, therefore, was nor a clerical one, 
though the term deacon or servant may have been at times applied to teachers as 
minister was, which has the same meaning. The limitations of the office of deacon 
to the functions above specified, continued to be recognized as late as the council 
of Trullanam, 692. The church of Jerusalem chose at first seven deacons, individuals 
of whom, no doubt, as Philip, also taught and baptized, but only because they were 
evangelists as well as deacons. The number seven continued to be adhered to in 
all churches. During the 2d and 3d centuries, the duties falling to the deacons had 
considerably increased; and since as confidential attendants and helpers of the bishops, 
they had risen into consequence, it became necessary to divide the various functions 
among an archdeacon, deacons, and subdeacons, Deacons might now dispense the 
bread and wine at the communion, but not consecrate them. They had to receive 
the offerings and presents for the bishop, to keep the sacred vessels, to chant the 
introductory formulas of public worship, and to take the oversight of the morals of 
the congregation; and they were allowed, in many cases, with the leave of the 
bishop, to preach and baptize, and receive penitents into the communion of the church. 
At an early period, the offices of archdeacon and deacon were considered to belong 
to the higher orders of consecration {ordines major es ) ; this was not the case with 
that of subdeacon till after the 12th century. At the consecration of a deacon, the 
sacred vessels are handed to him as symbols’” of his office. The peculiar robes are the 
dalmaticaand the stole. In Protestant churches, the position of deacons varies. Among 
Presbyterians, their place is usually supplied by the elders; but in some Presbyterian 
churches (e.g., the Free church of Scotland), the offices of elder and deacon are kept 
distinct. In the church of England, a deacon is a clergyman receiving a special form 
of ordination, but differing in effect from a regular priest only from not being allowed 
to consecrate the elements at the communion, or pronounce the absolution or benedic- 
tion. For this, as well as for holding any benefice or church-preferment, priest’s orders 
are necessary. The office is of little importance, except as affording an interval of pro- 
bation before admission to priest’s orders. Before a person can be appointed deacon in 
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the English church, he must have reached the age of 23, and he usually remains in this 
office one year at least. 

Deaconesses (ancillce, ministrm, induce, mrgines, cpmopce, presbytem), female ministers 
or servants of the church or Christian society in the time of the apostles (Rom. xvi. 1). 
They co-operated with the deacons, showed the women their place in the church-assem- 
blies, assisted at the baptism of persons of their own sex, instructed those who were 
about to be baptized as to the answers they should give to the baptismal ^ questions, 
arranged the agapce or love-feasts, and took care of tlie sick. In the 3d c., it seems to 
have been also part of their duty to visit all Christian females who were suffiering impris- 
onment, and to be hospitable to such as had come from afar. In very early times, they 
were consecrated to their office by ordination in the same manner as other ecclesiastical 
or spiritual personages; later, however, they were inducted into their office by prayer 
without the imposition of hands. Until the 4th c., the D. had to be either maidens or 
widows who had been only once married, and 60 years of age; but after the council 
of Chalcedon, the age was fixed at 40. Their assistants were called sub-deaconesses . 
After the 6th c., in the Latin church, and after the 12th c., in the Greek church, the 
office of deaconess was discontinued; but the former has retained the name. In monas- 
teries, for example, the nuns who have the care of the altar are called deaconesses. In 
the Reformed church of the Netherlands, also, those elderly females are called D. who 
take care of lying-in women and of the poor. The advantages resulting to a Christian 
community from such an order are too obvious to require exposition. It has been a 
serious misfortune to the church at large, that the office has been allowed to fall into 
disuse; and the wide-spread institution at the present clay in the churches of Great 
Britain and America of ladies’ district- visiting societies, Dorcas societies, etc., satisfac- 
torily shows the necessity of practically supplying, to some extent at least, the want of 
this primitive office. There is a movement going on at present for the introduction of 
tlie order of deaconesses into the church of England. 

BEACON op a TBABE, the president, for the time being, of certain incorporations in 
Scotland, in ■which country, before the passing of the Burgh reform act (3 and 4 Will. 
IV. c. 76), the deacons of trades or crafts represented the trades in the respective town- 
councils. They were elected by the incorporations, but generally under the control of 
the town-council. The subordinate incorporation presented a list of six of its members 
to the town-council, by whom three of the names were struck off. The leet, thus short- 
ened, was returned, in order that the deacon for the ensuing year should be chosen from 
it. By the act just referred to (s. 19), it is enacted that the deacons shall no longer be 
recognized as official and constituent members of the town-council, the power of the 
crafts' to elect deacons and other officers for the management of their affairs being 
reserved (s. 21). This more limited privilege is now exercised independently of the 
town-council. The deacon-convener of the trades in Edinburgh and Glasgow (s. 22), is 
still a member of the town-council. One of the duties of the deacon in former times 
was to essay, or try, the work of apprentices, previous to their being admitted to the 
freedom of the trade. See Dean op Guild. After this explanation, it need hardly he 
added that these deacons have no connection with ecclesiastical affairs, and are in no 
respect to be addressed like deacons in a spiritual sense. 

BEAB, in seafaring language, is very frequently employed as part of a designation or 
phrase having, in general, a meaning somewhat opposite to that, of active , effective , or 
real. The chief of such phrases are the following: 1). eyes are circular, flatfish wooden 
blocks, which, with other apparatus, form a purchase or tackle for extending the stand- 
ing rigging and other purposes. D. flat is the name for one of the midship-timbers. 
D. lights are strong wooden shutters to close cabin-windows: on the approach of a storm, 
it is customary to take out the glass- windows, as being too fragile, and replace them 
with I). lights. D. rising is a name for that part of a ship’s bottom where the floor-tim- 
bers terminate, and the lower futtocks or foot-hooks begin. D. ropes are such as do not 
run in blocks. D. wood consists of blocks of timber laid upon the keel, especially fore 
and aft; it is^iled up, and fastened to the keel with iron spike-nails; the chief object is 
to give solidity and strength to the ends of the ship. To these may be added D. wind , 
a seaman’s designation for a wind blowing directly against a ship’s course. 

BEAD, Burning of the. Bee Burial. 

BEAD, Judgment of the (in ancient Egypt). The papyrus rolls found with the 
Egyptian mummies contain a description of the fate of the departed subsequent to their 
death. Even in the least complete specimens, the most important scene’is seldom want- 
ing— that, namely, in which the dead is led by the hand of Ma, the goddess of truth 
and justice, into the judgment-hall of the nether world, before Osiris, the judge of the 
dead. The god’s throne faces the entrance. In the middle of the hall stands a huge 
balance, with an ostrich feather, the symbol of truth, in one scale, and a vessel in the 
form of a human heart in the other. A female hippopotamus appears as accuser. Above 
sit 42 gods, each of whom specially presides over one of the 42 sins from which the 
deceased has to clear himself. The gods Horus and Anubis attend to the balance, while 
the ibis-headed Thoth-Herm.es, the 'justifier, writes dowm the result, which is naturally 
assumed to be favorable. Such is the judgment of the dead in the Egyptian Hades. 
But, according to Diodorus, a human judgment had already been passed upon the 
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departed previous to burial. Before the sarcophagus was launched upon the holy lake 
over which it was to be ferried by Cliaron, the friends and relatives of the dead, together 
with 42 judges, assembled on th& shore. Each was permitted to bring an accusation 
against him, and if it were proved, the solemnities of burial were withheld. A false 
accuser, however, was severely punished. Even unjust and unpopular monarehs were 
often deprived of sepulture by this process. 

BEAD, Praying for the. See Prayer. 

DEAD COLOR, in painting, any color that has no gloss, or reflecting quality. 

DEADENING of NOISE. An easy method of preventing annoyance from the 
noise of machinery is to place rubber cushions under the legs of work-benches, sewing- 
machines, or other appliances whence noise may proceed. Chambers’s Journal describes 
a factory where the hammering of fifty coppersmiths was scarcely audible in the room • 
below, their benches having under each leg a rubber cushion. Kegs of sand or sawdust 
may be used for the same purpose. A few inches of sand or sawdust is first poured 
into each keg; on this is laid a board or block upon which the leg rests, and around the 
leg and block is poured fine dry sand or sawdust. Not only all noise, but all vibration 
and shock arc prevented ; and an ordinary anvil, so mounted, may be used in a dwell- 
ing-house without annoying the inhabitants. To amateurs, whose workshops are 
usually placed in dwelling-houses, this device affords a cheap and simple relief from a 
great annoyance. 

BEAD-EREIGrHT, the compensation paid by the merchant "who freights a whole ship 
to the ship-master for the space which he fails to occupy. It is rather a claim for dam- 
ages for the loss of freight, than freight itself, and consequently, apart from positive 
stipulation, the ship-master has no lien for dead-freight over the goods on board. His 
claim must, consequently, be made effectual by a personal action against the freighter. 

DEADHEAD, the superfluous length which is given to a gun in the casting, so that 
dross may be disposed of while the gun is left in a perfect state, which is accomplished 
by sawing off the extra length. 

DEAD-LETTER OFFICE, a division in the United States post-office department at 
‘Washington for the reception, care, and disposition of letters and packages (except 
newspapers) that are uncalled for or cannot be delivered to the parties to whom they 
are directed at the various post-offices of the country. A statement of the business of 
this office for the year 1879, will give an idea of its importance and efficiency: The 
whole number of dead letters and packages received and disposed of during the year 
was 2,996.518, a decrease of 190,292 from last year’s receipts. The fact that while there 
has been an increased number of letters mailed annually in this country, a reduced 
number lias been sent to the department as dead, presents an anomaly which can be 
explained only upon the theory of increasing efficiency of the delivery service, and the 
growing popularity of the return-request system. The extent of the latter will be illus- 
trated by the statement that of the 533,984 letters mailed in a single day at Baltimore, 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 287,835 bore upon the envelope some clew by 
which they could be restored to the writer if undelivered, without the intervention of 
the dead-letter office. Of the letters opened, 16,007 contained $81,591,494; 18,755 con- 
tained drafts, checks, notes, money-orders, etc., to the value of $1,105,762,07; 47,797 
contained postage-stamps to the value of $2, 887. 53 ; 24, 372 contained receipts, certificates, 
paid notes, etc.! 24,024 contained photographs; and in 38,806 letters and parcels were 
found jewelry, books, clothing, merchandise, arid miscellaneous articles in endless 
variety, from a small bottle of choice perfumery, to a large box of Limburger cheese. 
The increase in the number of letters containing money-orders and postage-stamps, and 
the decrease of those containing money, is attributed to the retirement of fractional cur- 
rency, which formerly furnished a convenient means of making small remittances by 
mail. The mode of treating insufficient prepaid letters has been slightly modified during 
the past year, and the present system seems to be the most satisfactory of any which 
has yet been devised for disposing of that unfortunate class of correspondence. " It is as 
follows .‘Those that bear a name and address, ora business card, post-office box, or other 
designation by which the writer can be identified, arc immediately restored to the owner, 
or his attention invited to the deficiency of postage, by the postmaster at the mailing 
office. Of the balance, all “local” or “drop-letters are delivered by the postmasters 
to the persons addressed, upon payment, by them of the necessary postage, after due 
notice of the fact and cause of detention. The remainder are .sent to the dead-letter 
office, and are at once examined by an expert, who, taking into consideration the places 
of origin and destination of each letter, determines whether it can be returned to the 
writer in less time than would be required to collect the postage from the addressee and 
forward the letter to destination. And each letter is tiien treated in the way decided to 
oe the quicker. Whenever a doubt exists, or where the difference is very small, the 
postage is collected and the letter forwarded, thus preserving the seal intact. The amount 
if money deposited to the credit of the post-office department from letters which could not 
be restored to the owners was $8,323.39. The value of stamps received for postage on 
unpaid and short-paid matter forwarded to address, and upon unclaimed third and fourth 
class matter returned to senders, was $4,471.70. Of the whole number (5,262,241) of 
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registered letters and packages mailed in this country during the year, but 2,198 found 
their way into the dead-letter office, and of these 1,982 were successfully restored to 
their owners, 177 were filed subject to identification, and 84 outstanding; that is, opened 
and sent to postmasters for delivery, and the result not yet reported. The number of 
undelivered foreign registered letters was 3,685, which were all returned unopened to the 
countries of origin, and receipt was acknowledged. The number of ordinary foreign dead 
letters was 147,886, while those mailed in the United States and returned unclaimed -by 
foreign governments was 94,669. This difference is accounted for by the migratory 
habits of foreigners, who, upon reaching this country, either fail to furnish a correct 
post-office address to their kinsmen in the old country,' or do not profit by their privilege 
to have mail-matter forwarded from one place to another without additional postage 
charge. 

DEADLY MIGHT RH ABE. See Belladonna. 

DEAD METTLE, Ijmmim, a genus of plants of the natural order labiate , having a 
5-toothed calyx and a 2-lipped corolla, the upper lip arched, the lower lip trifid. The 
name I). N. — popularly in some parts both of England and Scotland. Dee nettle — is also 
often extended to the genera galeopds and galeobdolon , genera very similar to lamium, the 
first of which is sometimes distinguished by botanists as hemp-nettle, the second as 
weasel-snout. Lamium pwrpuremn, L. incimm , L. album , and galeopsis tetrahit , are very 
common British wgeds, some of them appearing in almost every garden, cornfield, or 
piece of waste- ground. L, purpureum and L. album are sometimes boiled as pot-herbs 
in Sweden.. It. is probably to G, tetrahit , or G. versicolor,, also very common in Scotland, 
much larger plants, and rough with strong hairs, rather than to any species of lamium, 
that the popular belief relates of a power residing in the hairs of the I). N., particularly 
when the plant is dried, as in haymaking, of causing irritation in the hands of persons 
handling them, which, extending throughout the system, occasionally terminates in 
death. They do not, however, seem to possess any poisonous property. The subject 
is one perhaps deserving of more attention than it has received. 

DEAD-EEGKOMIMG, a term in navigation, signifying the calculation of a ship’s place 
at sea, niado independently of celestial observations. Tin* chief elements from which 
the reckoning is made are: The point of departure, i.e. , the latitude and longitude sailed 
from, or last determined; the course or direction sailed in (ascertained by the compass) . 
the rate of sailing — measured from time to time by the log (q.v,); and the time elapsed. 
The various principles or methods followed in arriving at the reckoning from these data 
are known as plain -nuUnti, na'ddte-h'ititudi sailing, etc. See Sailings. But the data 
themselves are liable to numerous uncertainties and errors, owing to currents, leeway 
(q.v.), fluctuations of the wind, changes in the declination of the compass, etc.; an'd 
therefore the results arrived at by the dead-reckoning have to be corrected as often as is 
'possible by 'observation of the heavenly bodies. See Navigation, -Latitude,. Longi- 
tude. ■ 

DEAD SEA (anc. Jjicm AsphaUites), called by the Arabs Bahr Loot, or Sea of Lot, is 
situated in the s.e. of Palestine, in lat. 81/ 10' to 81° 47' n,, arid occupies a central posi- 
tion between long 85 3 and SO* east. It is about 4.0 m. long, with an average breadth of 
9 miles. The depth of the 1>. 8. varies considerably: soundings in the n have given 
about 220 fathoms; this depth, however, gradually lessens towards the southern extrem- 
ity, where the water is shallow. Its surface, which is lower than that of any water 
known, is 1812 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean. The shape is that of an elon- 
gated oval, interrupted by a promontory which projects into it from the s.e. The 1). S, 
is fed by the Jordan from the n. and by many other streams, but has no apparent outlet, 
its superfluous -water being supposed to be entirely carried off by evaporation. Along 
the eastern and western borders of the 0. S. f there are lines of bold, and m some cases 
perpendicular cliffs, rising in general to an elevation of upwards of 1000 ft. on .the w\, 
and 2,000 ft. on the east. These cliffs are chiefly composed of limestone, and are desti- 
tute of vegetation save on the e side, where there are ravines, traversed by fresh-water 
springs. The n. shores of the lake form an extensive and desolate muddy* fiat, marked 
by the blackened trunks and branches of trees, strewn about, and incrusted with salt, 
as everything is that is exposed to the spray of the Dead sea. The southern shore is low, 
level, and marshy, and desolate and dreary in the highest degree; the air is choking, and 
no living thing to be seen. On this shore is the remarkable m;iss of rock called Usdum 
(Sodom). It is a narrow' rugged ridge of hill, extending 5 m. n.w., and consisting of 
rock-salt. Large blocks have broken off from this lull, and lie strewn in all directions 
along the shore, adding to its dreary and death-like aspect. To the n, of Usdum, and at 
no great distance, is the supposed site of the ancient Sodom. Although the hills sur- 
rounding the I). S. are principally composed of stratified rock, yet igneous rocks are 
also seen; there are also quantities of post-tertiary lava, pumice-stone, warm springs, 
sulphur, and volcanic slag, clearly proving the presence Imre of volcanic ngenciesL.it 
some period. The neighborhood of the D. S. is frequently visited by earthquakes, on 
which occasions it has been observed that this lake casts up to its surface large nue- ■ -s 
of asphaltum, of which substance the cups, crosses, and other ornaments that are made 
and sold to pilgrims at Jerusalem chiefly consist The long-entertained belief, that the 
exhalations from this lake were fatal, is not founded upon fact; birds have been seen. 
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flying over, and even sitting upon its surface. Within the thickets of tamarisk and ole- 
ander, which here and there may be seen upon its brink, the birds sing as sweetly as in 
more highly favored quarters. A curious plant grows on the borders of the. D. S. : , the 
aselepim procem, which yields' fruit called the apples of Sodom, beautiful oil the outside, 
but bitter to the taste, and when mature, filled with fiber and dust. 

The water of the D. S. is characterized by the presence of a, large quantity of mag- 
nesian and soda salts. Its specific gravity ranges from 1172 to 1237 (pure water being 
1000). The proportion of saline matter is so great, that whilst sea-water only contains 
SO parts of salts in the 1000 parts, "the water of the D. S. contains about 350, or eight 
times more than that of the ocean. The saltness of the I). S. has been explained in 
several ways; but there is no need to advert to more than one. It is a circumstance 
attending all lakes or collections of water without any outflow, that the water acquires 
an infusion of salt, its feeders constantly bringing in this material, while none can go 
off by evaporation. It may, moreover, be remarked that, if the D. S. was formerly at 
a higher level, and brought -down- to Us present pitch by evaporation , a deposit of salt, 
such as we see on its banks, would be the natural consequence. Considerable 
deposits of common salt, sulphate of lime, and carbonate of lime have been formed 
along the bottom of the lake; and there is reason to believe that the deposits of rock-salt 
which occur in Cheshire, Poland, and other places, have been formed at remote periods 
by depositions in lakes similar to those of the Dead sea. 

BEAD’S PAET. The portion of the movable estate of the deceased which remains 
over, after satisfying tlie legal claims of his wife and children, should he have left such, 
is known in Scotland as the dead’s part. It is so called, because it is with reference to 
this portion of his. possessions alone that he possessed the power of disposal by will or 
testament. The D. P. may be increased by renunciations or discharges of their legal 
rights by the wife or the children, so as to include the whole movable estate, but these 
discharges must he express. The D. P. may also be increased or diminished by tlie 
conventional provisions of a marriage contract. Bee Marriage Contract, amf Suc- 
cession, Movable, in Scotland. 

A distribution of the personal estate of the deceased, similar to that which is still 
followed in Scotland, prevailed in accordance with the ancient customs, within the city 
of London and the province of York, and was probably common to the whole island 
(see Stephen’s Com . ii. 223, and note). These customs have now been abolished by 13 
and 20 Viet. c. 94. See Succession, Personal, in England. 

DEAF and DUMB. Persons who are born deaf, or who lose their hearing at a very 
early age, are .dumb also.; hence the compound term- deaf-flwtf*dumb. But tlie primary 
defect is deafness; dumbness is only the consequence of it. Children ordinarily hear 
• sounds, and then learn to imitate them ; that is, they learn to repeat what they hear 
other persons say. It is thus that every one of us has learned to speak. But the deaf 
child hears nothing; cannot therefore imitate, and remains dumb. 

P( rsons who lose their hearing later in life are not to be classed among the deaf and 
dumb. Having learned to speak before their hearing was lost, they can readily com- 
municate with others, though deaf themselves; and if they are educated, there are still 
open to them all the stores, of knowledge contained in books, from which tlie juvenile 
deaf and dumb, ignorant of all written and spoken language, are utterly excluded. Is 
is this latter class alone which we have to deal with in bur statistics, which is con- 
templated in our census enumerations, and for which our institutions for tlie education 
of the deaf and dumb are specially designed. 

The term “deaf and dumb ” is somewhat unfortunate, as embodying and repeating 
the error that the affliction is twofold. It affects two organs, certainly, but onlv, as 
above described, in the way of cause and effect. The organ or hearing is wanting" but 
the organs of speech arc present; they merely lack the means of exercise. The' car is 
the guide and directress of the tongue; and when she is doomed to perpetual silence, the 
tongue is included in the ban; though, if we could by any means give to the ear Hie 
faculty of hearing, the tongue would soon learn for itself to fulfill its proper office. To 
correct the error involved in this apparent misnomer, some authorities use the terms 
<. deaf -dumb and deaf-mute. The hitler seems to be a customary expression in America, 
as in Prance it is mmh-mueti. In the Holy Scriptures, the same original word is trans- 
lated “deaf” in some places (as in St. Mark vii. 02), and “dumb”' or “ spaehlexs ’ in 
others. (See Matt. ix. 83, and Luke i. 22.). 

This affliction is very much more common than, for a long time, and up to a recent 
period, it was supposed to be. Happily, however, along with the knowledge of its 
extensive prevalence, have come the means of alleviating it, by education. It was orilv 
when the schools now in existence began their usual work, and caused inquiries to be 
made, that the actual numbers of the deaf and dumb began to appear. In every place 
where it was proposed ‘to establish a school— in Paris, London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Yorkshire, and. in Hew York- — the objection was immediately started, that children 
could not be found in sufficient numbers to require such schools. Their promoters, 
however, knew better than this, .and persisted in their design. They soon had the 
satisfaction of converting the objectors into their warmest supporters; and the institu- 
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lions thus established, in the localities just named, are now the largest, the most useful, 

and .the most prosperous in the world. 

The facts. thus ascertained, and the calculations based upon them, continued to be 
tlie only statistics upon the subject of deaf-dumbness in Great Britain and Ireland until 
the census of 1851: then, for the first time in' this country, the number and ages of the 
deaf and dumb formed a part of the inquiry. In Ireland, further investigations were 
subsequently inackp which resulted .in the collection of a 'mass 'of. valuable information 
upon the causes of deafness, the social condition of the deaf-mute, and other kindred 
subjects, which were published in Reports on the Status of Disease in - that country. . 
There, each inquiry was conducted under a special commission: in Great Britain, it 
was. directed by the registrar-general, and its first purpose was to ascertain the number 
and’ ages of the deaf and dumb of each sex. It would have been well if it had been 
limited to this, for the educational statistics were grossly incorrect and deceptive. 

Tint returns' gave the following' particulars of the number of the deaf "and dumb at 
that date, and the proportion which they bore to the whole population: 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Wales ■ 

Islands in the British seas. 


Table A — fob. 1851. 

Number of 
Deaf and' Dumb. 

9,543 

2,155 

4,747 

771 

i 84 


Total 

population. 

16,738,095 

2,888,742 

6,552,324 

1,188,914 

143,126 


Proportion. 
1 in 1,754 
1 “ 1,340 
1 1,880 
1 “ 1,543 
1 “ 1,704 


27,511,801 1 in 1,590 


This result of 1 in 1590 for all the British population was very remarkable, on account 
of its close approximation to the average for the whole of Europe, which was stated in 
the same returns to be 1 in 1593. In the course of .the next ten years, the whole popu- 
lation had increased from 27,511,801 to 29,321,288, and the deaf and dumb had also in- 


creased, from 17,800 to 20,811. 


. England and Wales. 

Scotland.'. 

''.Ireland,. . * . . . 
Islands, etc. 


Table B— foe, 1861. 


Number of 
sat and Dumb. 

Proportion 

12,236 

1 ill 1,640 

2 385'' 

1 “ 1,311 

5,' 653 

87 

1 “1,176 
1 “ 1,649 

20,311 1 

4 in 1,482 


Another period of ten years is passed. .The total of the population has increased to 
21,845.879, but the deaf and dumb, have decreased; they have become absolutely fewer 
in number; and 'the' diminution is found to. exist in every registration district- in England' 
except two. In Yorkshire, the number is scarcely altered. • 


Table G— fob 1871. 


England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Inland 

Islands 


lumber of 
£ ami Dumb. 

Proportion. 

11,318 

1 in 1,972. 

2,088 

1 V 1,609 

5,554 

1 975 

: 77 

1 “ 1,878 

19,237 

1 in 1,644 


The distribution of the deaf and dumb, varying, as it does, so much- 'in '• different 'dis- 
tricts, has always pointed to the fact that the affliction must he to some extent influenced 
by local causes, whatever these may be. The census of 1851 showed that, for one deaf- 
mute m Lancashire, there were two in Herefordshire: for one in Huntingdonshire, three 
in Herefordshire; for one in the east riding of Yorkshire, two in Worcestershire; for 
one in Durham, two in Derbyshire and two in Cornwall. 

The results of the inquiry made ten years later, were, in the main, conformable to 
these. Then, as previously, the south-western division showed the largest proportion 
of the deaf and dumb in all England, and Herefordshire occupied the same position 
among the counties; and though, in the next decennial period (1801-71), the absolute 
number of the deaf and dumb’ had actually decreased, the relative distribution of the 
whole remained about Use same. The numerical decrease, as compared with 1H01, was 
found in every district in England, except the north-western (Lancashire and Cheshire), 
the northern, and Yorkshire. In London, and some other places, the ratio of Hie deaf 
and dumb to the whole population was affected >y the residence of large numbers of 
deaf-mute children, collected from various parts of the country, into the institutions, 
there established for their education. Taking the general proportion for the whole of 
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In the United States, within the same period, the number of persons under instruction 
increased from 1162 to 8,886, and altogether the work of education is advancing with 
very rapid strides. In this country, 12,000 or 18,000 pupils have been educated since 
1792— when the first public institution was opened— and at least an equal number in the 
United States since 1817. Add to these the pupils of the various continental institutions 
since 1760, whenDeFEpec collected his little group of children in the environs of Paris, 
an d Thom as B raid wood opened his school in Edinburgh, and we shall then see that 
the fruits of these men's labors have not, been meager, but great and marvelous, Some 
isolated attempts had previously been made, by different men, in different countries, 
and at long intervals, to give instruction to one or two cleat and dumb persons, and their 
endeavors had been attended with various degrees of success, These several gases 
excited some attention at the time; but after the wonder at their novelty had subsided 
they seem to have been almost forgotten, even in the countries where the experiments 
were made. Bede speaks of a dumb youth being taught by one of the early English 
bishops, known in history as St. John of Beverley, to repeat after him letters 'and sylia 
hies, and then some words and sentences. The fact was regarded as a miracle! and was 
classed with others alleged to have been wrought by the same hand. From this time, 
eight centuries elapsed before any record of an instructed deaf mute occurs Rodolphua 
Agricola, a native of Groningen, born in 1442, mentions as within his knowledge the 
fact that a deaf-mute had been taught to write, and to note down his thoughts "Fifty 
rears afterwards this statement was controverted, and the alleged fact pronounced iv 
be impossible, on the ground that no instruction could be conveyed to the mmd of any 
one who could not hear words addressed to the ear. But the discovery wind) was id 
give the key to this long-concealed mystery was now at hand. In 1501, was born, at 
Pavia, Jerome Cardan (q.v.). a man of great but ill-regulated talents, who, among the 


England and Wales (as shown in table C) to have been one deaf person In 1972, we find 
the average /was considerably exceeded in the counties of Worcester, Cornwall, Derby, 
Sussex, Hereford. Devon— then, in a somewhat less degree in Bucks, Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, Somerset, Gloucester; with a still further reduction in Salop, Suffolk, 
South Wales, Norfolk, Hertford, Dorset, west riding of York, Lincoln, Rut kind, and 
Oxford, After this, the proportions are considerably below the average In Huntingdon, 
Leicester, Durham, Surrey (extra-metropolitan), Hants, Middlesex (extra-metropolitan), 
north riding of York, Berks, and Notts. How are these differences to be explained? 
Is this affliction inevitable? Or is it in any degree preventable? The fact that in 1871 
there were fewer deaf-mutes in the united kingdom by more than a thousand (1074, 
actually) than there were ten years before, though the general population had increased 
more than two millions and a half in the same time, is very significant. If we may 
regard it as the consequence of direct sanitary improvements, general attention to the 
laws of health, a more skillful treatment of the diseases which result in deafness, and 
the avoidance of consanguineous and other undesirable marriages, we have certainly 
gained a great blessing, and made a grand discovery for posterity to profit by. Guided 
by the light thus given, we may hope to seethe number of this afflicted class brought 
down to the point at which it may be considered due to causes which arc beyond man’s 
control, subject alone to the will of the All-wise, who revealed himself in the earliest 
ages of the world as the maker of man’s mouth, of the dumb and the deaf, the seeing 
and the blind (Exod. iv 11). But while social science is prosecuting this important 
inquiry, philanthropy has before her the work of educati ng these “ children of silence/* 
to whom the ordinary means of instruction are obviously inapplicable, and for whom, 
until a century ago, there existed no available means of education at all Mentioned, as 
we have just seen, at the outset of man’s history, by Moses, spoken of frequently in the 
writings both of the Old and New Testaments; alluded to by the poets, philosophers, 
and lawgivers. of antiquity— we -have no account of any attempt at educating the deaf 
until the 15th c. ; no school existed for them until the middle of the 18th; nor could it 
be said that education was freely offered, and readily accessible, until within the last fifty 
years. There are now in Europe and America more than 200 schools for the deaf and 
dumb. In the same countries where this provision is made, there cannot be fewer than 
100,000 cleaf-mutes. Of these about 16 percent are children of the proper age to be at 
school. Nowhere is this proportion fully reached, nor can it, fairly be expected, but 
there has been a great improvement within the twenty years from 1851-71. The chil- 
dren at. the schools of the united kingdom rose from 1800 in 1851 to 1640 m 1861; and 
had almost readied a total of 2000 in 1871. In Scotland, the proportion rose from lit 
per cent in 1851 to 14 per cent in 1871. England, which stood at 8 per cent, and Ireland, 
as low 7 as 5 per cent, at the earlier date, had both reached 10 per cent and upwards, m 
1871. The actual number at school at the three dates was as follows, as nearly as can 
be ascertained; 



1851. . 

1801. 

1871. 

England and Wales. 

816 

1001 

1200 

Scotland. 

250 

240 

301 

Ireland. 

234 

899 

478 
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numerous speculations to which his restless mind prompted him, certainly discovered 
the theoretical principle upon which the instruction of the deaf and dumb is founded. 
He says: “ Writing* is associated with speech, and speech with thought; but written 
characters and ideas may be connected together without the intervention of sounds/’ and 
he. argues that, on this principle, “ the instruction of the deaf and dumb is difficult, but 
it is possible." All* this, which to us is obvious and familiar, was a novel speculation . in 
the 16th century. With us it is a common thing for a man to teach himself to read a 
language though he cannot pronounce it. There are, for instance, hundreds of persons 
who can read French who do not and cannot speak it. Now, it is evident in this ease 
that written or printed words do impart ideas independently of sounds, yet this was a 
discovery which the world owes to Jerome Cardan; and it was for want of seeing this 
truth, which to us is so familiar, that the education of the deaf and dumb was never 
attempted, but was considered for so many centuries to be a tiling impossible. It was 
in Spain, that these principles were first put into practice by Pedro Ponce, a Benedictine 
monk, born at Valladolid in 1520, and again a century afterwards by another monk of 
the same order, Juan Paulo Bonefc, who also published a work upon the subject, which 
was the first step towards making the education of the deaf and dumb permanent, by 
recording the experience of one teacher for the instruction of others. This book, pub- 
lished iii - 1620, was of service to Do I'Epee 150 years later; and it contains, besides much 
valuable information, a manual alphabet identical in the main with - that- one-handed 
alphabet which is now in common use in the schools on the continent and in America. 
From this time there was a general awakening of the attention of intellectual men, not 
only to the importance of the subject, but to "the practicability of instructing the deaf- 
mute, One of Bonet’s pupils was seen by Charles I., when yrince of Wales; and the 
case is described by sir Kenelm Digby, who was in attendance upon the prince, on his 
memorable matrimonial journey into Spain. When the art died away in that country, 
it was taken up by Englishmen, and began forthwith to assume an entirely new aspect. 
Dr. John Bulwer published, in 1648, his Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbc Man's 
Friend ; Dr, William Holder published his Elements of Speech, with an Appendix con- 
cerning Persons Deaf and Dumb , in 1669; and Dr. John Wallis, Savilian professor of 
mathematics in the university of Oxford, both taught the deaf and dumb with great 
success, and wrote copiously upon the subject. In 1662, one of the most proficient of 
his pupils was exhibited before the royal society, and in the presence of the king. 
The Philosophical Transactions of 1670 contain a description of liis mode of instruction, 
which wa? destined to bear ample fruits long after his death. 

Before the close of the 1.7th c., many works of considerable merit appeared, the 
chief of which are the Surd us Loquens (the Speaking Deaf Man) of John Conrad Amman, 
a physician of Haarlem; and the Didascolocophm , or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, 
of George Dalgarno. Tliis treatise, published in 1680, and reprinted some years ago by 
the Maitland Club, is eminently sound and practical, which is the more remarkable, as 
the author speaks of it as being, for aught lie knows, the first that had been written on 
the subject. He is the first English writer who gives a manual alphabet. Tlie one 
described by him, and of which he was the inventor, is, most probably, the one from 
which our present two-handed alphabet is derived. Dalgarno was by birth a Scotch- 
man, but was long resident at Oxford. He died in 1687, and Dr. Wallis in 1708. From 
that time until 1760, nothing more was done in this country — though the subject was 
beginning to excite some attention in France — to resume the work which had been thus 
far prosecuted and helped on by the writings and labors of these eminent men. In 
1760, when the abbe De I’Epee was opening liis .little school in Paris, the first school in 
the British dominions was also established in Edinburgh, by Thomas Braidwood. He 
commenced with one pupil, the son of a merchant in Leith, who had strongly urged 
him to carry into effect the plan of instruction followed by Dr. Wallis, and described 
in the Philosophical Transactions 90 years before. This school, the parent and model of 
the earlier British institutions, was visited and spoken of by many of the influential 
men of that day, and its history and associations are imperishable. Its local name of 
DumhiediJces suggested to sir Walter Scott a designation for one of his most popular 
characters in the Heart of Midlothian. A visit paid to it in 1773, by Dr. Johnson and 
his biographer Boswell, supplies one of the most suggestive and characteristic passages 
in the Journey to the Western Islands. In the year 1783, Mr. Braidwood removed to 
Hackney, near London, and the presence of his establishment so near to the metropolis 
undoubtedly led to the foundation of the London Asylum in 1792. Dr. Whitson, its 
first principal, was a nephew, and had been an assistant, of Mr. Braidwood; and he 
states that, some 10 or 15 years previously, the necessity for the establishment of a 
public institution had been plainly seen, and some few but insufficient steps taken 
towards the accomplishment of such a design. From its foundation in 1792 until 1829, 
it was directed with great ability by Dr. Joseph Watson, in whose work cm the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb this statement is given. On his decease, he was succeeded 
by his son, Mr. Thomas James Watson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and he again was 
followed in 1857 by his eldest son, the Rev. James H. Watson,- -of Pembroke" college, 
Cambridge. 

The following table shows, in the most concise manner, the position and elate of the 
various institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, and the number of inmates in 1871* 
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These details are based upon the census returns of 1871, to which, however, many 
additions are here made, from personal inquiry and knowledge. There were, and are, 
several educational establishments in active and successful working; as, for instance, 
the Jews’ school in London, the Roman Catholic school near Sheffield, the LJandaff 
institution named above, some private seminaries, and one or two day-schools, which 
are not included in the census returns at all. On the other hand, the Strabane institu- 
tion is now united to the one at Claremont, near Dublin. 

If we add the numbers thus omitted, we shall raise the English total to more than 
1200, and as the numbers in Scotland and Ireland were 801 and 478 respectively, it is 
evident that at least 2,000 deaf-mute children must have been under instruction in the 
United Kingdom in 1871. That number is certainly exceeded now. And, let it be 
remembered that it is to the present century that the honorable distinction belongs of 
having done so much for the deaf and dumb. This has not been by inventing the art 
of teaching, or by raising up the earliest laborers in this Held of usefulness, but by 
founding and supporting public institutions for this purpose. Do FEpee, when lie- 
opened his school in 1700, had no foreknowledge of the work he was commencing. As 
his labors increased, he invited others to his assistance, and they were thus enabled to 
carry the light of instruction elsewhere, and to keep it alive when he was no more. 
His death took place in 1789, and his assistant, Bicard, succeeded him. Four years after- 
wards, this school was adopted by the French government, and now exists as the Imth 
tuiion 'Maim Mile of Paris. A pupil of this institution, M. Laurent 'Clerc, on being 
applied to in 1816, consented to go the United States with the founder and first principal 
of the American asylum, and- he became, like Dc l’E pee, le pere ties sounds- mueh (1 lie 
father of the deaf and dumb) in the new world. From these small beginnings of 
Braidwood and Dc TEpee, of Heinickc in Germany, and Gallaudet in America,' have 
arisen, within about a century, more than 200 schools for the deaf and dumb. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there are 25 institutions, 39 in the United States, 4 in British 
America,. and 2 in our Australian colonies. Among the English-speaking races, the 
increase of energy in this direction is very striking. The figures for foreign countries 
arc not- of so recent date, but it is believed that there are about 60 institutions in Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and the smaller kingdoms and states pf Germany, 50 in France, 20 in 
Italy and in Switzerland, 10 in Holland and Belgium, 2 in Russia, with one or two 
others in the less populous and enterprising of the European nations. 

The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so peculiar — so entirely unlike that 
of any other branch of the human family— that it is extremely difficult, without very 
close thought, to obtain an accurate conception of it. While almost every one will 
readily admit that there is a wide difference between a deaf and a hearing child, very 
few, who have not had their attention painfully drawn to the spbject, possess any ade- 
quate notion of the difference, or could toll wherein it consists. Sometimes the deaf 
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ii jig land and Wales: 

London. . . 

Margate branch. ... 4 

Birmingham. .......... 

Manchester.. . . , . 

Liverpool. .... 

Exeter . .... . ... 

; Doncaster. ... 

■Newcastle 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Bath 


Swansea 

- Lhuulali . . . . . .. . . .. .......... . 

British asylum (Hackney) 

Scotland: 

. Edinburgh . . j 

“ Donaldson’s hosp’L | 

Glasgow. .j 

Aberdeen. 

Dundee. 

Ireland: 

Dublin, Claremont 

“ St. Mary’s. ) 

** . St. Joseph’s.. V 

Belfast 

Strabane. , . , . 


j- Rev. Jas. II. Watson, m.a. . , . -j 

Mr. Arthur Hopper, b.a 

Mr. A. Patterson 

Dr. D. Buxton, f.b.s.l 

Dr. W. B. Scott. 

Dr. Ghas. Baker (d. 1874) ..' 

Mr. William .Neil! 

Mr. William Sleight . 

■ Mr. Wra. B. Smith (1873) 

Lady instructors. 

Mr. A. R. Molison 

Mr. A. Melville 

Mr. D. Murray, b.a. 


Mr. William Hutchinson. 

Mr. Alfred Large 

Mr. John Thomson 

Mr. Franklin Bill 

Mr. A. Brysdale 


1816 Mr. E. J. Chidley 

1846 Religious orders j 

1831 Rev. John Kinghan 

1846 Mr. A. F. Woodbridge ....... 
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are compared with the blind, though there exists no proper ground of comparison 
between them. Except that the blind are more dependent than the deaf and dumb, the 
relative disadvantages of the two classes do not admit of a moment’s comparison. The 
blind man can be talked with and read to, and is thus placed in direct intercourse with 
the world around him: domestic converse, literary pleasures, political excitement, intel- 
lectual research, are all within his reach. The person horn deaf is utterly excluded 
from every one of them. The two afflictions are so essentially dissimilar, that they can 
only be considered and spoken of together by way of contrast. Each of them affects' 
both the physical and the mental constitution;' hut blindness, which is a grievous bodily 
affliction, falls but lightly on the mind; while the effect of deafnesses the extreme 
reverse of this — it touches only one bodily organ, and that not visibly, but the calamity 
which befalls the mind is one of the most desperate in “ the catalogue of human woes.” 
The deprivation under which the born-deaf labor is not merely, or so much, the exclu- 
sion of sound, as it is the complete exclusion of all that information and instruction which 
are conveyed to our minds, and all the ideas which are suggested to them, by means 
of sound. The deaf know almost nothing, because they hear nothing.. We, who do 
hear, acquire knowledge through the medium of language— through the sounds we 
hear, and the words we read — ever hour. But as regards the deaf and dumb, speech 
tells them nothing, because they cannot hear; and hooks teach them nothing, because 
they cannot read; so that their original condition is far worse than that of persons who 
“can neither read nor write” (one of our most common expressions for extreme igno- 
rance); it is that of persons who can neither read, nor write, nor hear, nor speak; who 
cannot ask you for information when they want it, and could not understand you, if 
you wished to give it to them. Your difficulty is to understand their difficulty; and th® 
difficulty which first meets the teacher is, how to simplify and dilute his instructions 
down to their capacity for receiving them. 

A class thus cut off from all communication through the ear, can only be addressed 
through the eye; and the means employed in the instruction of the deaf and dumb are 
— 1. The visible language of pictures, and of signs and gestures; 2. The finger-alphabet 
(or dactylology), and writing, which make them acquainted with our own \ written lan- 
guage; and in some cases, 8. Articulation, and reading on the lips, which introduce 
them to the use of spoken language. The education of the deaf and dumb must be two- 
fold— you must awaken and inform their minds by giving them ideas and knowledge, 
and you. must cultivate them by means of language. The use of signs will give them a 
knowledge of things; but to this must be added a knowledge of words. They are there- 
fore taught, from the first, that words convey the same ideas to our minds which pictures 
and signs do to theirs; they are therefore required to change signs for words until the 
written or printed character is as readily understood as the picture or the sign. This, of 
course, is a long process, as it has to be repeated with every word. Names of visible 
objects (nouns)', of visible qualities (adjectives), and of visible actions (verbs), are grad- 
ually taught, and are readily acquired; but th# syntax of language, abstract; and meta- 
phorical terms, a copious diction, idiomatic phraseology, the nice distinctions between 
words called synonymous, and those which are identical in form, but of different, 
signification— these are far more difficult of attainment; they can only be mastered 
through indomitable perseverance and application on the part of the pupil, in addition 
to the utmost, skill and ingenuity of the teacher. The wonder, therefore, surely is, see- 
ing the point of starting, that this degree of advancement is ever reached at all. 

"Yet it lias been set forth by otherwise 'respectable authority, that the deaf and dumb 
are a “gifted race;” that they are remarkable for “ their promptitude in defining abstract 
terms;”* and those who ought to have known better, have strengthened this delusion, by 
putting forth, as the bond-fids answers of deaf-mutes, those brilliant aphorisms and 
definitions of Massieu and Clerc, which are so often quoted at public meetings, by elo- 
quent speakers who know nothing of the subject. It is very vrell known to those who 
arc acquainted with the subject that the so-called definitions of Hope, Gratitude, Time, 
Eternity, etc., were not Massieu’s at all, but those of his master, the abbe Bicard. The 
iulluence of these fallacies has been most mischievous; they raise expectation to an 
unreasonable height, for it is thought that what was done by “ the celebrated pupil of ffv 
abbe Sieard,” may be done every day: and disappointment is the inevitable consequence. 
The honest, laborious teacher who cannot produce these marvelous results, and will 
not stoop to deception, has often to labor on without that appreciation and encourage- 
ment which are so eminently his due; the cause of deaf-mute instruction suffers, and a 
young institution is sometimes crippled by the failure of support, which was first given 
from one impulse, and is now withdrawn from another — not a wliit more unreasonable 
than the nivr. but very unfurl imam in its consequences. 

The course of instruction is very much the same in all the public schools of this 
country, but a vigorous effort is now being made, by the advocates of what is called 
the “German system,” to teach by oral instruction only. If they can produce, on, an 
extensive stale, the results which have been obtained in some special and exceptional 
cases, they will assuredly deserve all the success they hope for, and merit the highest 
commendation. But it will not be sufficient merely to show that their system is 
superior to the one in present use, unless they can also show that it can be as extensively 
applied. The dispensers of the funds of our institutions are bound to uphold that 
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system which will confer the largest 
practicable amount of benefit upon 
the largest possible' number of per- 
sons. To make a few brilliant schol- 
ars, and to produce a number of 
ready and intelligible speakers, will 
certainly be a very creditable achieve- 
ment; but that will not justify any 
claim to supersede the humbler but 
more useful system under which so 
many thousands of our deaf-mute 
fellow-citizens have been rendered 
* competent for the duties of life, in 
the workshop, in their families, arid 
in society, and to “ walk in the house 
of God as friends.” 

The manual alphabet in common 
use in the schools of this: country is 
the two-handed one, though the other 
is used in some of the Irish institu- 
tions, and is regarded with favor by 
a few of the English teachers. The 
arguments iii : its favor, like those for 
the decimal currency, may probably 
he admitted; it would be better if we 
had it. But the rival system has got 
possession, and is in familiar use, and 
persons are apt to think that the incon- 
veniences of making the change .would 
outweigh the advantages to be ex- 
pected from it. The institutions in 
Great Britain are supported by an- 
nual _ subscriptions, donations, and 
legacies, and by I lie payments of pu- 
pils for their board. The larger bene- 
factions are invested, where the an- 
nual income from ordinary sources 
will admit of it. Committees, chosen 
from the body of subscribers, direct 
the affairs of these institutions, the 
executive officers being the head • 
master and the secretary ; hut in some 
cases the sole charge is intrusted to 
The gent lemon who 
have devoted their 
the work; some of 
lave also done good service by 
their writings upon the subject. The 
census report, 1871. special! v men- 
tions the works of Messrs. Baker of 
Doncaster, Scott of Exeter, and Bux- 
ton of Liverpool, each of whom lias 
helped to make it better known and 
better understood than it could possi- 
bly be when it was treated by men 
with no practical knowledge, as a 
merely literary topic, or a, subject of 
philosophical curiosity. Justice also 
requires the mention hereof die valu- 
able writings of the late Dr. H. P. 
Peet, of .New York, and other Ameri- 
can instructors of the deaf and dumb. 
The institutions in the western world 
are munificently supported J>y grants 
from the states, and appear to be ad- 
mirably managed. The staff of teach- 
ers is numerous, able, and efficient, 
and a high degree of success may 
fairly be expected where the work is 
carried on under advantages which 
are unknown in the school's of Great 
Britain. At W ashing! on, a college has 
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been established, and is in successful operation, under the presidency of Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, the youngest son of the founder of the American asylum. In New York, an 
elder brother of this gentleman, the Rev. Dr. Thomas ID Gallaudet, has ever since 
1852 conducted services in his church in the sign language, and m 1 872, organized a 
commission to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of adult deaf mutes, in 
which . lie has the co-operation of three clergymen and one layman, who, during the 
year ending Oct. 29, 1878, held services for deaf-mutes in 81 churches':, in the principal 
cities of the United States. 

In London, a church has been built to meet the same necessity, and religious services 
are conducted by two chaplains and four laymen, in various parts of the metropolis; 
Manchester also posseses a chaplain and lay-helpers employed in the same work; in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, also in Birmingham, and the large manufacturing 
towns of Yorkshire, special funds are raised, and special agents employed, to promote 
in like manner the social and religious benefit of the deaf and dumb. In Liverpool the 
same results are aimed at by voluntary agency, where, besides the Sunday services* lec- 
tures are given during the week, when a library and reading-room are thrown open, a 
penny-bank has been brought into successful operation, ancf a benevolent society visits 
the sick, helps the needy, and buries the dead. 

These are the means at present employed for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, and 
it is no small honor to the present century, which has won so many proud distinctions 
in other fields of enterprise and usefulness, that it should have done so much for those 
who for so many generations were utterly excluded from light and knowledge. 

DEAF AND DUMB (ante). The organization of institutions to educate the deaf 
and dumb in the United States dates from the early part of this century. An essay on 
Teaching the Deaf to Speak , by Dr. W. Thornton, of Philadelphia, was published in 1798, 
and in 1811, a grandson of B mid wood tried to establish a school in New York and Vir- 
ginia, but failed in both instances. The circumstances which led to the opening of the 
Connecticut asylum at Hartford, April 15, 1817, areas follows: A deaf-mute little girl 
in the family of Dr. Cogswell, an eminent physician in Hartford, attracting some atten- 
tion, it was soon afterward found that there were other deaf-mutes in the country. It 
was decided to send some one abroad to acquire the art of educating them; and to estab- 
lish a school for this purpose funds were raised, and the Rev. F. F. Gallaudet, d.d., 
was selected for this work. He left the United States May 15, 1816, to execute this mis- 
sion. The institution was incorporated by the Connecticut legislature in May, 1816, with 
an appropriation of $5:000. Dr. Gallaudet. returned to America in August of the same 
year, accompanied by Laurent Clcrc, a deaf-mute pupil of the abbe Sicard, and they 
immediately commenced collecting funds to start the school. The enterprise ex- 
cited general interest; individuals and churches contributed liberally, and the sum of 
$12,000 was raised in the course of a few months. Early in 1819, the government of 
Massachusetts followed the example of Connecticut by providing for the education in 
the asylum of twenty indigent pupils from that state. The appropriation was after 
wards enlarged so as to meet the demands of this entire class. New Hampshire made a 
similar provision in 1821, and Vermont and Maine in 1825. In 1884, South Carolina 
and Georgia decided to send their indigent deaf-mutes to the asylum, and in 1848, Rhode 
Island came into the same arrangement. In 1819, congress made a grant to the institu- 
tion of 28 acres of wild land, the proceeds of which now form a fund of $889,000. It 
was ow ingto this munificent gift that the name of the school was changed to the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Asylum.” Before the school at Hartford was in operation, efforts had been made to 
establish a similar institution in tin* city of New York; a society was formed which was 
incorporated April 15, 1817, as the “New York Institution for Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb.” Watson’s book was taken as a guide, and articulation was taught in cases 
where the scholar appeared to possess the necessary aptitude, but this method did not 
prove very successful ; and in 1827, the legislature, which had provided since 1822 for 
the support of 82 pupils authorized an investigation by the superintendent of ^common 
schools of the state, who recommended in his report the introduction into the New York 
school of the improved methods in use at Hartford and Philadelphia. In consequence 
of that recommendation the directors finally succeeded in engaging, in 1881, the perma- 
nent services of Harvey P. Peel, ll d., then one of the most - efficient instructors in the 
American asylum. He served as principal from 1881 to 1867, and has a worthy suc- 
cessor in his" son Isaac Lewis Pect, ll.d. Under the management of these two able 
teachers the institution has taken its place among the most successful schools for 
deaf-mutes in the world. Its grounds comprise about 26 acres, upon the banks 
of the Hudson river at Washington heights. The institution has a shoe-shop, tailor- 
shop, and carpenter-shop, a printing-office, garden, and seamstress rooms connected 
with the school, in which the pupils receive competent instruction to prepare them lor 
self-support by manual labor, as in all our large asylums. Prof. E. Henry Currier, a 
leading teacher of this establishment, has secured better results than are usually met 
with in giving articulation to the dumb and lip-reading to the deaf. Most of his pupils 
have attained such distinctness of pronunciation and such quickness in recognizing the 
fleeting indications of words which are made in ordinary utterance, that they have given 
their instructor a reputation which is attracting more and more pupils of this class to 
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the institution. The method of teaching articulation by visible speech was invented by 
A. Mellvi lie Bell in England about 1848,, and consists of a species of phonetic writing 
based on the action of the vocal organs in producing sound. The Pennsylvania institu- 
tion was organized at Philadelphia in 1820 by Joseph Seixas, a Jew of Portuguese 
descent. Among its first instructors were Laurent Clefc and Lewis 'Weld, the latter filling 
the office of principal till 1830, when he was* recalled to Hartford to succeed Dr. Galiau- 
det. The Kentucky asylum at Danville was incorporated in 1823, and the Ohio asylum 
at Columbus was opened in 1829. Virginia, Indiana, Tennessee, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, South Carolina, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Michigan incorporated institu- 
tions, in the course of the next 25 years, and at the present time every state has provided 
for the education of the deaf and dumb who are adopted “as wards of the common- 
wealth;” the state regarding it as a primary duty that they shall not be excluded from 
those educational privileges accorded to every member of the community. Most of these 
institutions derive their whole income from annual legislative appropriations. The 
usual term of attendance is 5 years, hut the legal term of instruction in most states is 7 
years, and may be extended in cases of good scholarship; the average annual cost for 
board, lodging, and tuition for each pupil supported by the state is $325. There are 51 
institutions in the United States, a national college at Washington organized by E. M. 
Gallaudet, ll.d., and 6 institutions in Canada. Religious services have been conducted 
since 1850 by the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, d.d., eldest son of the founder of the 
American asylum, at St. Ann’s chapel for deaf-mutes, in New York city, but he and Ins 
assistants preach frequently in other parts of the country. The American Annals of the 
Leaf and Dumb, a quarterly periodical, has been published since 1847; conventions of 
the principals and instructors have been held every few years since 1850, at which papers 
containing valuable information have been read. Elementary manuals for the deaf-mute 
have been written in this country by II. B, Peet, J. S. Hutton, Jacobs, Keep, and oth- 
ers. An enumeration of the deaf and dumb is made in the decennial census of the United 
States, and the proportion is about 1 in 2,000. Of the post-natal causes it has been found 
that scarlet fever has since 1830 produced 20 to 25 per cent of the total cases; scrofula and 
spotted fever have also caused a large proportion. The following table gives statistics 
for the year 1879: 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 1879. 


Name. 


i American Asylum ....... 

New York Institution.. . .. -| 
Pennsylvania “ ........ 

! Kentucky u 

Ohio • ; i * * * * * * * * * * * * 14 .. ........ 

Virginia . . • “ ... 

I Indiana “ 

|". Tennessee School ...... ... . . . . , 

I North; .Carolina Inst’n 

lUihois 
| (Georgia 
j South Carolina 
Missouri 
Louisiana . "■ . 

Wisconsin Institute. . . .V. . ... 

Michigan Institution ..... 

Iowa “ 

i Mississippi u 

| Texas Asylum ............... 

i Columbia Institution. .... .. . 

[Alabama ........ 

California ■ ' '* : 

I Kansas “ 

j Le Couteubt St. ■ Mary’s Inst. 
Minnesota Institution . . . . 
Inst’n for Improved Instr’n. 

I Clarke Institution 

i Arkansas Institute 

Maryland School 

Nebraska Institute 

Horace Mann School. . . . . . . . 

Whipple’s Home School. . . . .. 

St. Joseph’s Institute 

West Virginia Institution 

Oregon Institution 

Institution for Colored. 


Location. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Washington Heights, 
: New York, N. Y. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . 

Danville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio 

Staunton, Va. ..... 
Indianapolis, Ind. . . 

Knoxville, Temi 

Raleigh, N. C. .... 

J aeksonville, 111 . . . . 
Cave Spring, Ga. . „■". 
Cedar Spring, S, C. 
Fulton, Mo.. . . ..... 
Baton Rouge, La. . . 

Delavan, Wis. 

Flint, Mich-'. ; . . .... 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Jackson, Miss . ... . 

Austin, Texas . . . . 
Washington, D. O. . . 
Talladega, Ala .... 

Berkeley, Cai. ...... 

Olathe, Kansas. . . . . 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Faribault, Minn. . , . 

■New York, N. Y 

Northampton, Mass 
Little Rock, Ark. , . . 
Frederick City, Md. 
Omaha, Neb.. ...... 

Boston, Mass 

Mystic River, Conn. 

Fordham, N. Y 

Romney, West Va. . 
Salem, Oregon . . . . . 
Baltimore, Md 


No. of Pupils. 


■8*®' S'- 


PM -9® 

T as a 


1817 

255 

153 

102 

26 

2300 

2231 

1818 

578 

353 

225 

61 

':43S5Q;, 

■,2832 

3820 

350 

197 

159 

43 

5000 

1870 

1828 

381 

72 

59 

10 

500 

780 

1829 

506 

289 

21.7 

50 

2500 

1703 

1889 

307 

63 

44 

21 

1300 

497 

1844 

392 

21.3 

179 

100 

■3008 ■ 

1205 

1845 

330 

65 

45 

10 

375 


1845 

102. 

49 

53 


600 


3846 

543 

316 

225 

108 

3300 

1880 

1846 

84 

50 

34 

21 

1000 

298 

1849 

36 

15 

21 

2 


102 

1851 

249 

144 

105 

35 

510 

694 

1852 







1852 

384 

311 

73 

40 

1000 

555 

3854 

251. 

337 

114 


1000 

787 

1855 

205 

116 

89 

30 

500 

546 

3850 

50 

24 

32 

8 

200 


3857 

58 

35 

21 

11 

■ ' 175' 

, 185 

3857 

118 

131 

. 7 

28 

; 2200 

! 589 

3860 

50 

30 

20 

2 

' 500 

150 

3860 

no 

70 

40 

11 


203 

3862 

140 

72 

68 


^ 75 

286 

1862 

130 

74 

56 

io 

870 

278 

1863 

129 | 

85 

44 

38 

800 

228 

1867 

185 ! 

58 

75 

' 21 

500 

206 

3867 , 

87 

.43 

44 

15 

7(54 

377 

1868 : j 

: 77 

45 

32 

3 

" ; 75 

300 

1808 j 

106 

l 61 

45 

5 

2100 

220 

3869 j 

78 

46 

32 i 

8 

| 447 

108 

3869 1 

93 

! ' 44 

49 

18 



1869 

! 16 

! . ih 

3 

3 i 

! 400 

48 

1869 

j 212 

I'. ; 7W 

135 

26 

1 400 


3.870 

65 

38 

27 

9 

480 

"iso” 

1870 







1872- 

38 

to i 

18 

None. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOE THE INSTRUCTION- OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 1879- (Continued). 


Naiie. 


German Lutheran Asylum. 

Colorado Institute 

Erie Day-School 

Chicago Day-Schools 

Central N. Y. Institution 

Cincinnati Day-School 

Western Penn. Inst’n 

Western New York Inst’n. . 

Portland Day-School . 

St-. John’s Catholic Inst’n . . 
Rhode Island School . ..- — 

Mr. Knapi^’s School 

Phonological Institute 

St. Louis Day-School. ...... 

School of Articulation. . . . . 

Institutions in the U. S 


National College. . 


Catholic Inst’n (Male) . . — 
Catholic Inst’n (Female). . . . 

Halifax Institution 

Ontario “ 

Maekay “ 

New Brunswick Inst’n 


Institutions in Canada. . 


Location. 


Norris, Mich,- — 

Colorado Sp’s, Col... 

Erie, Pa 

Chicago, 111 

Rome,. N. Y 

Cincinnati, O. 

Turtle Creek, Pa. ... . 

Rochester, N. Y 

Portland, Me 

St. Francis Sta., Wis. 

Providence, R. 1 

Baltimore, Md 

Milwaukee, Wis 

St. Louis, Mo 

Marquette, Mich 


Washington, D. C... 


Montreal, Can 

Montreal, Can 

Halifax, N. S 

Belleville, Ontario. . . 

Montreal, Can 

Portland, N. B 


1873 

1874 
3874 

1875 
1875 

1875 

1876 
1876 
1876 

1876 

1877 

1877 

1878 

1878 

1879 


1804 

1848 


1857 

1870 

1870 

1873 


No. of Pupils. 


6431 

60 


3674 

60 


2757 


None. 


5 
16 
12 

6 
2 
7 
3 

None, 
3 
1 


27 f 2200 


17 

4 

None. 


DEAF and DUMB (in law). From the imperfect methods formerly in use for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, they were almost everywhere held to be legally in the 
game position as idiots and madmen. The Roman law held them to be incapable of 
consent, and consequently unable to enter into a '.legal obligation or contract. Both in 
England and Scotland the amount of their capacity is now a question of fact, which, in 
cases of doubt, will be referred to a jury. In the same manner, a mute will be exam- 
ined as a witness in regard to a fact to which he is capable of bearing testimony, and 
the examination will be conducted in the manner which seems most likely to elicit the 
truth. (Best, Law of Ernie nee, p. 201.) The same principle will govern the estimate 
of his responsibility for crime. (Stephen’s Com. iv. 481.) It is of course legally, as it 
is physically, impossible that a mute should act as a juror. 

DEAFNESS may be complete or partial, may affect both ears or only one, may date 
from birth, be permanent or only temporary, and is but too often one of the distressing 
symptoms of advancing age. The causes of deafness are numerous. On glancing at 
the articlb Auditory Nerve, the reader will at once remark the extraordinary intricacy 
of the hearing-apparatus there described, and will easily conceive that although it be 
contained in a little nut of densest bone (the petrous portion of the temporal), still it is 
exposed to many deteriorating influences, and that very slight causes may disarrange 
the exquisite adjustment of its parts. 1. The auditory nerve may itself be unsusceptible 
to the stimulus of sound, from some diseased condition at its origin in the brain, or at 
its final subdivision in the labyrinth. This is termed nervous deafness. 2. The struc- 
tures which conduct the vibrations of sound to the labyrinth may be faulty, from 
accident or disease. 3. The passage leading to the tympanum or drum may be blocked 
up. 4. The cavity of the drum may have ceased to be resonant, owing to deposits from 
inflammatory attacks, to loss of its membrane, or air being excluded, from obstructions 
in the passage between it and the gullet (the Eustachian tube). 

Nervous deafness may be caused by a sudden concussion, as from a “box on the 
car,” or a general shock to the whole body, as in the case of the celebrated Dr. Kit to, 
who lost his hearing, when a boy, by a fall from the top of a house. The concussion 
from loud sounds suddenly taking the ear unawares, before its small muscles have time 
to prepare themselves for the shock, causes the deafness which follows the firing of 
cannon. Even a loud yell close to the ear has been sufficient to destroy the hearing 
power on that side. As such an accident is generally accompanied by an increased flow 
of blood to the part injured, it may be relieved by the application of leeches, applied 
behind the auricle, and the ear should for some time be protected from loud sounds as 
carefully as possible. In some of these cases the nerve gradually recovers its sensibility, 
but in many the deafness continues, and is accompanied by a distressing singing in the 
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ears. Exposure to cold affects the auditory nerve; and gouty persons, oi those who are 
suffering from the poisons of typhus fever, scarlatina, measles, mumps, etc., frequently 
become deaf. Some medicines, as quinine, produce nervous deafness; so do debility 
and mental excitement; but all these causes seem to act in one way — viz., to increase 
the flow of blood to the ear, and should be treated accordingly. 

The solid conductors of sound to the auditory nerve maybe injured or diseased, so 
that the vibrations are interrupted. One curious cause of deafness lias been recently 
shown to exist by Mr. Joseph Toynbee of London — viz., an increasing stiffness m the 
little joint by which the stirrup-bone moves in the oval window of the vestibule ; this 
stiffness prevents the base, of the stirrup pressing inwards sufficiently to affect the con- 
tents of the labyrinth, therefore it ceases to keep the auditory nerve en rapport with the 
membrane of the drum. This condition may be recognized during life by the patient 
losing the power of adapting his hearing to varying sounds. Two persons speaking at 
once prevents his hearing the voice of either; there is a constant buzzing in the ear, and 
he gets deafer and deafer day by day. This curious disease is frequently associated 
with gout and rheumatism, and in its earlier stages maybe influenced by the same 
remedies as these ; but if once established, it is incurable. 

Bound reaches the auditory nerve through the vibrations of the bones of the head, 
but chiefly through the external opening in the auricle, the passage leading from which 
is shut -at the depth of an inch and a quarter from tlie surface by the membrane of the 
drum stretching across it. Should tiffs passage be blocked up, so that the sounds can 
no longer pass along it to impinge upon the membrane, cither total or partial deafness 
must result. 

The most common obstruction is an accumulation of the wax secreted by a small 
ring of glands near the orifice. The object of this cerumen or wax is to catch the 
particles of dust floating in the atmosphere; but sometimes it is harder than usual, and 
is no longer gradually expelled by the movements of the jaw in speaking and eating. 
At last, it fills the passage in the form of a hard plug, and sounds can neither pass 
through it nor by its side;, if left, it gradually causes serious changes in the shape of the 
passage, and even symptoms resembling diseases of the brain. Sometimes foreign 
bodies find their way into this passage, or tumors grow in it, and no unprofessional 
attempts should be made to remove them, lest the membrane of the drum lie injured. 
It is but seldom that any instruments are necessary in addition to a stream of 'water 
thrown briskly in by means of a syringe, with a nozzle smaller than the circumference 
of the passage. Should the wax be very firm and hard, is is well to soften it by drop- 
ping in some oil or an alkaline solution. But even a stream of water, unless great care 
be taken, may in jure or burst the delicate membrana tympani, and the proceeding leave 
the patient suffering from a more serious condition than before. 

A membrane, to be resonant, must have air on both sides of it, and the mernbrana 
tympani obtains this essential by means of the Eustachian tube, the lower orifice of 
which, on each side of the gullet, opens for a brief period at: each act of swallowing, and 
admits a small cpiantityof air, which ascends into the tympanic cavity, if the tube is in 
a healthy condition ; but frequently in persons- suffering from relaxed mucutis mem 
brane, the Eustachian passage becomes swollen and impassable, or blocked up by some 
thickened mucous secretion. During a common cold, persons often suffer from this 
cause of deafness. It has been supposed by some, that enlarged tonsils may interfere 
with the pharyngeal opening of the tube, and with that view they cut portions off 
them occasionally with great benefit to the condition of throat in which these glands 
are enlarged; but the latter are situated below and in front of the Eustachian tubes, 
and cannot be the immediate causes of the obstruction. * 

In some cases, the membrane of the drum may be perforated; and though the mere 
perforation is not sufficient to cause more Ilian a slight degree of deafness, if the mucous 
membrane lining the tympanic cavity be thickened at" the same time, the person is 
usually able to hear only the loudest sounds. If tlie perforation be stopped up, how- 
ever, the air confined in the tympanic cavity vibrates sufficiently to stimulate the 
auditory nerve, through the round window of the labyrinth, and ‘a useful degree of 
hearing is restored. In 1848, Mr. Yearsley of London showed that a small pellet of 
cotton-wool might be used for this purpose. It should be moistened with fine oil, and 
inserted on the end of a probe. Patients generally learn how to stick it neatly into the 
aperture themselves. It should be removed every three or four days, or oftener, should 
cleanliness require it. 

Mr. Toynbee has invented an artificial membrana tympani of vulcanized india-rubber, 
attached to die end of a fine silver wire, by which* it can’ be inserted or withdrawn. 
These beautiful little instruments may now "be. obtained of every surgical instrument 
maker, and are at least worth trying in cases of perforated membrana tympani, as they 
often do good, can do noharrn, and are very cheap. The india-rubber having been 
pared to the size likely to fit the individual's car, it is moistened with warm water, and 
gently passed down the auditory passage; the sensations of the patient, will easily decide 
when it has gone far enough, and he gladly discovers, by the sound of his own Voice or 
that of the surgeon, that his hearing has been suddenly improved. 

The deafness of aged persons has been shown, bv Mr. Tovnbee, to he generally 
caused by the effects of previous inflammatory attacks, and may u-equenily bo much 
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relieved by counter-irritation behind the ear, alterative medicines, and washes which 
restore the healthy condition of the throat and the external auditory passage. 

There are numerous “cures for deafness” advertised from time to time; some are 
harmless if useless, others are useless, but very dangerous, owing to the readiness with 
which inflammation may be set up, and the liability of the latter to extend to the brain 
or its membranes. The "diseases which affect the ear are the same as affect other organs, 
and require to be treated upon the same principles. It is advisable, as soon as the first 
symptoms of approaching deafness are felt, to apply to one of the regularly qualified 
practitioners who devote themselves entirely to the subject, and to have nothing to do 
with these so-called cures , which benefit only the vendors. 

The best English works on the subject are Practical Observations on Aural Surgery, 
by William E. Wilde of Dublin, and The Diseases of the Ear, by Joseph Toynbee of 
London. 

BEAK, Franz, Hungarian politician, was b. in 1808 at Kehida, in the Hungarian 
co. of Zala. Having studied law at Kaab, he began to practice as an advocate in his native 
countv, and soon became noted for his eloquence and enlightened patriotism. Elected 
in 1882, to the national diet, he, as leader of the liberal opposition, opposed, by legal 
and constitutional means, every attempt of the imperial government to infringe on the 
constitutional rights of his country. This firm and moderate policy enabled him to 
effect more than one reconciliation between Hungary and the Austrian emperor as her 
king— -temporarily in 1840, and In 1867 more permanently. While upholding the inde- 
pendence of his country, lie labored for its internal improvement, promoting measures 
for the elevation of the* peasantry, and advocating the abolition of tlie odious exemption 
from taxes enjoyed by the nobility. His views on this last point displeased the party 
of the nobles, and for some years "after 1840, his county did not return him to the diet. 
He still, however, continued to guide the councils of the moderate liberal party, and in 
spite of his aversion to extreme measures, he promoted the association for national 
defense, in the view of a possible struggle with Austria. After the revolution of March, 
1848, he became minister of justice in the cabinet of count Batthyanyi (q.v.), and had 
formed the project of effecting a- general reform in the administration of justice in 
Hungary, which, however, the war rendered impossible. D. used every effort to ward 
off the war, and come to an arrangement with Austria. On Kossuth’s coming into 
power (Sept. 17, 1848), I), resigned Ins portfolio, and retained only his place in the diet. 
In the last months of 1849, aUhe approach of prince Windischgffitz, he proposed to sue 
for peace, and was one of the deputies sent for this purpose to the Austrian gen. It is 
well known that that step failed, and that D. was even for some time a prisoner at Pesth; 
he then withdrew from public affairs, and retired to his estate. When the Hungarian 
revolution was suppressed, he refused the invitation sent him by ML de Schmerling, 
minister of justice at Vienna, to take part in the legislative conferences, as he disap- 
proved of the Austrian policy with regard to Hungary. He did not return to public 
life till 1860, when a constitution was granted to liis country. 

On hearing of the arrest of count Ladislas Teleki/D. set out for Vienna with M. Eotvos, 
and proeured'the release of his countryman, as well as the promise of an independent 
Hungarian ministry. Returned by the city of Pesth to the diet in 1861, be became in it 
the leader of the moderate party," at the same time that the extreme party collected 
round count Teleki. The death of the latter (8th May) destroyed the only influence which 
could counterbalance that of D. ; and the diet appointed him to draw up the address. to 
the emperor. D. demanded, in that paper, the constitution of 1848, a Hungarian min- 
istry resident in Pesth, the return, without restriction, of the exiles, and the restitution 
of their property. Rejected at first by the emperor, this address was again drawn up 
with some modifications in the details; the' emperor answered it by a rescript which 
with difficulty dissimulated his repugnance to such an arrangement; and in his turn, 
I)., in name of the diet, protested publicly against the imperial rescript. On the 23d, 
the emperor pronounced the dissolution of the Hungarian diet, which protested anew 
under the direction of D. against the illegality of the measure which dispersed them 
Among the events consequent on the war between Austria and Prussia in 1866, was the 
final triumph of D. ’s'- policy; in the establishment of a constitutional relation between 
Hungary and Austria. At a general election in 1869, the results of ■which were; favor- 
able to his policy, D. was, by "an overwhelming majority, returned again for the city of 
Pesth. D. died" in 1876. His funeral was a truly national event, and was attended by 
every Hungarian of note. 

DEAL, a municipal borough, and member of the parliamentary borough of Sand- 
wich, maritime t. and sea-bathing place, in the e. of Kent, on a bold open beach, near 
the s. extremity of the Downs, between North and South Foreland, 18 in. e.s c of Can 
terbury, and 8 m. n.n.e. of Dover. It has three streets running parallel to the beach, 
and others stretching into the country. A fine . anchorage extends 7 or 8 m. between 
D. and the Goodwin Sands. D. has" mainly arisen to supply the wants of vessels which 
are often detained by the winds in the Downs to the number of 400 or 500 at a time. 
The chief branches of industry are connected with maritime pursuits, boat building, 
sail-making, piloting or hoveling, victualing, and naval stores. Pop. ’71, 8,009. E). 

returns two members to parliament with Sandwich and Walmor, It has been one of 
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the Cinque ports since the 13th century. The coast near I), is defended In 
near the town; Sanddwn castle and three batteries on the n, ; and by Wl 
a mile to the south. Walmer castle is the official residence of the warden o 
ports, and here the duke of Wellington died in 1852. Henry Vtll built 1 
lo39. Julius Caesar, with two legions, in 82 ships, landed near I). in 55 b 
1 6p vessels, of 11,285 tons, entered the port. 

The Deal Boatmen, who are an enterprising and courageous body of i 
some of the other boatmen on that coast, locally known as “hovelers ” 
become noted for giving assistance to ships in distress, and for saving the 1 
and passengers. Besides performing these services, they have been useful 
on provisions to outward-bound vessels, and in bringing ashore mail-bags 
be fofwarded by express. Latterly, in consequence of steam -tugs being mu 
in expediting outward and inward bound vessels, and also from the mail- 
foreign countries being landed at Falmouth and other places, to be forwarde 
by ranways, the occupation of the Deal boatmen is nearly gone and the 
has sums: into poverty. Their case being made known by the press, some 
exertions were made to succor them. The community may be expected to 
proportion to the actual wants of navigation on the coast, 

DEALFISH, Tmchypkrus , a genus of fishes of the ribbon-fish family hav 
much compressed, and so named D. from the resemblance of the form to a i 
a resemblance which is, increased by the dorsal fin extending along the i 
ta ^ ba ? k * . The tail-fin exhibits a remarkable peculiarity, rising almo 
hom the horizontal line of the vertebral column, as if it had met with son 
and assumed a new ‘position.. One species (T. bogmarm), the Yaagmaeb of 
ers and Norwegians, sometimes occurs on the most northerly Bri a coast 
common even on those of Iceland, and is apparently a deep-sea fish* ' It' is 

t0 l 5y m 5en S tl h Of a silvery color, with minute scales. Other suedes a 
the Mediterranean. x 

BEAL ISLAND, an island in Bass’s strait, between Australia and Tasman 
ol: notice chiefly as having a light-house at an elevation of 880 ft. above the 
DEALS, the trade-name for fir-boards exceeding 0 ft in lermth nml 7 l 
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transferred their duties to the archdeacon, as in the visitation of churches, parsonage- 
houses, etc. They may, however, act as deputies to the bishop and archdeacon; and 
of late the office has been revived with great advantage; and in well-ordered dioceses 
affords a useful channel of communication between the bishop and his clergy, and a 
means of joint action in matters affecting the church. There are altogether nearly 600 
rural deaneries in England and Wales. 

In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the D. is the officer who superintends 
the discipline of the college and the chapel services. At Christ church, which is a 
cathedral, the D. is master of the college. 

DE-AM, William, d.d., b. M. «Y., 1807; became a missionary in 1884, under the 
direction of the American Baptist missionary union. His labors have been almost 
entirely among the Chinese in their own country and in Siam. 

BEAM of the CHAPEL EOYAL (Scotland), an office held by six (formerly three) 
clergymen of .the established 1 church, to which they are appointed by the crown. The 
benence of the chapel royal, which was instituted by James Y., was richly endowed, 
but it has been disputed whether the revenues now enjoyed by the deans belonged origin- 
ally to the chapel royal of Stirling or to the chapel royal of Holyrood. It'is known 
that the existing revenues were once attached to the see of Dunblane; and an act of par- 
liament was passed in 1621, sanctioning the annexation of the revenues of the chapel 
royal of Skirling to the bishopric of Dunblane, which was the poorest bishopric in Scot- 
land. Hence it is assumed that the whole existing deanery revenues belonged to the 
chapel royal of Stirling. But there are some facts which prove that the benefice was 
connected" with the chapel at Holyrood equally with that at Stirling. William Couper, 
bid p of Galloway, held the office of dean of the chapel royal from 1615 to the com- 
mencement of 1619. He resided at the foot of the Canongate, and preached regularly 
in the royal chapel of Holyrood. This individual drew part of his revenue from the 
parishes of Kirk inner ancl lurkcowan in the co. of Wigton, and part of the present 
deanery revenues is likewise drawn from the same parishes. Dr. Adam Bel len den, who 
was bishop of Dunblane when the act above mentioned was passed annexing the reve- 
nues of the chapel royal of Stirling to his bishopric, performed the duties of dean of the 
chapel royal at Holyrood for many years subsequent to 1621. It seems clear, therefore, 
that if the -revenues of the benefice were ever divided between the two chapels, they 
were united to the see of Dun mane during the incumbency of Dr. Belle ndeu. The 
state of the case probably is, that at its institution by James Y., who resided frequently 
at Stirling, the benefice was Held by ecclesiastics chiefly resident there. The: chapel 
royal Is noticed as in full operation in Stirling in 1540. During the reign of queen Mary,: 
the chapel royal seems to have been at Holyrood. In 1574, again, after the reformation, 
the name of Joline Duncaneson appears as minister of the chapel 1 royal], or king’s house 
at Stirling, where James YI., then very young, resided; while at Holyrood the minister 
■ was apparently the regular parish minister of Canongate, and not connected with the 
chapel royal. * Afterwards, when the royal . residence became fixed at Holyrood, the 
dean of the chapel royal officiated in the chapel, of which abundant proof exists in the 
history of the period*. The chapel at Stirling -.was left to decay ; whereas during the 
reigns of James YI., Charles L, Charles XL, and James VII., the 'chapel royal of .Holy- 
rood was repaired and embellished... The last of the Stuarts laid’ out considerable sums 
for the purpose only the year before the revolution. The revenues of the benefice fell 
to the crown, jure corona, on the abolition of episcopacy in 1690, and have since been 
gifted at the royal pleasure. For a long period, the emoluments were not at all-consider- 
able, owing to the practice which existed of giving tacks or leases of the teinds (q. v.) to 
: the proprietors of the lands at nominal rents. In consequence of the termination of 
some of those leases in 1841. and the deans being debarred in the gift of the appoint- 
ment from accepting anything but the full yearly value of the revenues,- a very great 
Increase took place in the emoluments, which,* however, were again somewhat -diminished' 
by augmentations made to the parochial clergy out of the teinds in question. A large 
portion of the revenue is drawn from the parishes of Yarrow and Ettrick, and the 
remainder from Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, and Ayr shires. In 1841, the annual rental 
divided among the three deans was £252; in 1858, £2018. The duties of the office used 
to be nearly nominal; but on the foundation of the chair of biblical criticism in the 
university of Edinburgh in 1816. it was endowed with one third of the revenues, the 
professor becoming one of the three deans. The universities commission, 1858, recoin - 
mended that, when the requisite vacancies occurred, the revenues should be divided into 
si$ parts, attached respectively to the chairs of divinity and Biblical criticism in Edin- 
burgh university (the latter receiving |ths of the whole), Biblical criticism in Aberdeen 
university, biblical criticism in Glasgow university, and church history in St. Andrews 
university. This arrangement has now come fully into operation, theresult being that 
the revenues of the chapel royal are divided among tlic incumbents of the above-men- 
tioned chairs. Besides these "live deans, tlic dean of the order of the thistle bears the 
title of dean of the chapel royal, but draws none of the revenues. 

DEANE, James, 1748-1828; b. Conn. ; graduate of Dartmouth, and for many years a' 
missionary among the Mew York and Canadian Indians. He was an officer in the revolu- 
tionary war, and later in life, a judge in Oneida co., N. Y. 
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DEANE,. Jaots, 1801-58; b. Mass. ; a physician and surgeon. He was the dis- 
coverer, 1885,ofthe fossil foot-prints in the red sandstone of the Connecticut valley, 
and at the time of his death was engaged upon an elaborate memoir on the subject for 
the Smithsonian institution. He wrote much on medical subjects. 

DEANE, Silas, 1737-89 ; b. Conn. ; graduate of Yale, and member of the first conti- 
nental congress. He was sent to Paris as political and financial agent of the colonies, 
Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee joined him afterwards, and" he was on the com 
mittee which negotiated the treaty of peace with France. He was recalled in 1777 m 
consequence of extravagant contracts in which he had involved the colonies. An 
account of his doings was demanded on the floor of congress, hut a f ull explanation 
was declined on the ground that his papers were in Europe. The affair put him under 
a cloud, and after many defensive and aggressive publications on the subject, he returned 
to Europe, 1784, and died In poverty. 

BEAM of FACULTY, the president of the incorporation of advocates in Scotland. 
Like the other officers of the faculty, the dean is elected annually. Asa rule, lie is 
re-elected till promoted to the bench, when lie ceases to share in the deliberations, though 
not to be a member, of the body. See Advocate. 

BEAN FOREST, a picturesque hilly tract, 22,000 acres in extent, in the w. of Glou- 
cestershire, between the Severn and the Wye. It is mostly crown property, and about 
half of it is inclosed for the growth of timber for the navy. It contains oak, beech, 
etc., woods; orchards, yielding the famous Styre apple-cider; coal and iron mines; and 
stone-quarries for building, grinding, and making troughs and. rollers. It is divided 
into six walks. The population is chiefly miners, once a lawless set. The former 
inhabitants had many ancient privileges— acquired by birth, and by working a year and a 
day m the forest— viz., exemption from rates and taxes, free pasturage, rigid of mining 
— a sixth of the produce being due to the sovereign, and access to the woods for timber 
for their works. D. F. is governed by a lord-warden, six deputy-wardens, and other 
officials. 

BEAN of GUILD, in Scotch burghs, was the head of the mercantile body called the 
guild -brethren. See Guild. In former times (1593, c. 180), he was a judge" in mercan- 
tile and maritime causes within the burgh, but for a very long period he has been 
rather what might be called a kind of Scotch edile (<$.v.). His chief duty is now to see 
that buildings within the burgh are erected .according to law, that they are sufficient, 
and, in ease of their falling into a ruinous condition, to order them to he pulled down. 
Though in some of the larger burghs the I). of G. is still (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 76, s. 22) 
a member of. the town-council,' ex officio, his jurisdiction is altogether separate from that • 
of the bailie-court. In Edinburgh* the D. of G. court, in addition to the D. of G., con- 
sists of a council of merchants and tradesmen chosen annually, and of the old or for- 
mer dean of guild. They are assisted by the law assessors of the magistrates of the 
city. No building can be either erected or demolished, or even materially altered, without 
a warrant from this court. Opposition to the issuing of the warrant may be offered, 
either by a: private party, or by the procurator-fiscal of the court itself, acting for the 
public interest. The enforcement of the act 1098, c. 8, as to the height of buildings, 
the thickness- of the walls, etc., lies within the province of the, D. of G. court. I’he 
judgments of the D. of G. court may be reviewed by the court of session. 

DEARBORN, aco. in s.e. Indiana, on the Ohio river; traversed, by the Whitewater 
canal, the Ohio and Mississippi and three other railroads; 291 sq.m f pop. ’80,26,050. 
Chief productions, wheat, corn, oats, barley, hay, butter, etc. Co. seat, Lawrence burg, 

DEARBORN, Henry, 1751-1829; b. N. II. ; a general in the revolutionary war. 
When news came to Portsmouth of the battle of Lexington, be quitted his practice as .a 
physician, and marched with 60 volunteers so speedily as to arrive at Cambridge (65 m.) 
early the next day. He was in the battle of Bunker Hill, and w ith Arnold’s expedition 
to Quebec, where he was taken prisoner. He was with Gates at the capture of 
Burgoyne, at Monmouth, and at Yorklown. Washington appointed him marshal for 
the district of Maine in 1789. In 1812, he was made senior maj.gen of the federal army, 
ami put in command of the northern department. In 1813, he captured York, Canada, 
;ind fort George, at the moulh of the Niagara river. -He resigned in 1.815, and in 1822 
was sent as minister to Portugal. Two years afterwards, at "his own request, he was 
recalled. 

DEATH, It is one of the fundamental doctrines of physiology, that every part of 
the organism has its own definite term of vitality, and that there is a continuous succession 
of the destruction of old cells and the formation of new ones in all tissues, and 
especially in those in which the most active vital changes are going on, as, for example, 
in the nervous and muscular tissues. Even the most solid portions of the animal frame, 
such as the bones and (to a less extent) the teeth, are undergoing a perpetual although a 
slower change of this nature: and throughout the whole body, there is a continuous 
removal of effete or worn-out tissues, and a corresponding deposition of new matter. 
Every blow we strike, every thought we think, is accompanied by the death and disin- 
tegration of a certain amount of muscular or nervous tissue as its necessary condition ; and 
thus every action of our corporeal life, from its beginning to its close, takes place at the 
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expense of the vitality of a certain amount of organized structure. This is termed 
molecular I)., and, within its proper limits, is obviously essential to the life and well- 
being of the organism. 

The cessation of the circulation and respiration may be regarded as constituting 
somatic I)., or the D. of the entire organism, which must obviously be shortly followed 
by the molecular D. of every portion of the body. 

We shall now briefly notice the principal modes in which B. occurs. B. happens 
either from the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, or (and much more fre- 
quently) from some of these derangements or lesions of the vital organs which occur in the 
course Vf the diseases and injuries. to which we are liable. These derangements of the 
vita! organs may occasion various modes of dying. Br. Watson remarksln his Lectures 
mi the Principles and Practice of Physic, that life rests on a tripod, •whose three vital 
supports are the heart, the brain, and the lungs. Through the impaired functions of 
one or more of these organs, the tendency to B. is expressed. This is much the same 
as Bichat’s statement, that “ the mode of dying may begin at the head, the heart, or the 
lungs.” The functions of these organs are, however, so mutually dependent upon each 
other, that impairment in the functions of one of them may lead" to I)., while the mode 
of dying is chiefly expressed through the functions of another. 

When a person loses blood to such an extent that he faints, if the flow T of blood be 
not arrested, the state of fainting or syncope continues, and the heart’s action ceases. 
The cause of D. here is, not that the heart is unable to contract, but because its natural 
stimulus, the blood, does not enter it in sufficient quantity to excite contraction. This 
is termed D. by anosmia. In other cases, the stimulus from blood may be sufficient, 
but the heart may have lost its contractile power. Such a mode of death is said to be 
by asthenia (Gr. want of power). Many poisons and diseases, due to morbid materials 
in the blood* (as, for example, cholera), prove fatal in this way. 

D. may likewise be produced by suspension of the functions'of respiration, as when 
access of the air to the lungs is impeded, or when the actions of the muscles of res- 
piration cease, in consequence of disease or injury of the brain or spinal cord. The 
first of those modes is known as suffocation or apnmt , and we have examples of it in 
drowning, smothering, choking, strangulation, etc. Forcible pressure upon the chest, 
such as sometimes happens in great crowds, or as occurs to workmen partially buried 
by the fall of earth, etc., will cause B. in a few minutes, if movement of the lungs is 
prevented by the pressure. Tetanus and the poison of strychnine prove fatal in this 
way. 

D. by coma, or beginning at the brain, is caused by obstruction to the circulation 
through that* organ by pressure (as, for example, when there is effused blood within the 
cranium, or when a portion of bone is depressed in a fractured skull); by clots of blood 
within the vessels; by various narcotic poisons, sucli as opium., alcohol in excessive 
quantity, carbonic ackl, etc. 

To these forms of dying may be added (according to Br. C. J. B. Williams) necrcmnia , 
or B. beginning in the blood, such as occurs in typhoid fevers and m other diseases of a 
malignant or pestilential kind. In this case, there is complete and general prostration 
of all the living powers. The blood, the natural source of life to the whole body, is 
itself dead, and spreads death instead of life. Almost simultaneously, the heart loses 
its power; the vessels, and especially the capillaries, lose their tone, and congestion 
takes place in various organs; the medulla oblongata, from which the chief respiratory 
nerves arise, is torpid; the powers of respiration fail; voluntary motion is almost sus* 
pended; molecular nutrition ceases, and is very rapidly followed by general molecular 
IX; that is to say, structures and even organs die, and begin to undergo decomposition 
as soon as the pulse and breath have ceased; and indeed, a partial change of this kind 
may even precede somatic IX, as, for example, when parts become gangrenous, etc. 

The signs of approaching B. require a brief notice. The mind may be affected in 
various ways; there may be dullness of the senses, vacancy of the intellect, and extinc- 
tion. of the sentiments, as in natural B. from old age; or there may be a peculiar 
delirium, closely resembling dreaming, which usually is of a pleasing and cheerful char- 
acter. 

Saw ye not even now a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me like the sun? 

King Henry VIII., Act iv Scene 2. 

In dreadful contrast with such visions, are those which haunt the dying minds of others, 
when it would sometimes almost appear as if the sinner’s retribution commenced even 
on his ilea i ll-bed. 

Dementia or imbecility sometimes comes on shortly before D., and manifests itself 
by an incapacity of concentrating the ideas upon anyone subject, and by an almost total 
failure of memory. The mental weakness is often "exhibited by the pleasure which is 
derived from puerile amusements. The great dramatist from whom we have just 
quoted, notices “playing with flowers” as a' token of approaching dissolution. In the 
form of delirium, ocular spectra seem frequently to be present, the patient apparently 
trying to catch some imaginary object. 

There is generally well-mar keel relaxation and incapacity of the muscular system, 
V. XL IV.— 42 
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pud the voice is usually weak and low as D. approaches, often dwindling to a mere 
whisper. The mode in which the action of the heart declines is various; in most dis- 
eases of long standing, the cessation of the heart's action is gradual, the rate of the 
pulsations being much increased, but their energy being very much impaired. In some 
acute affections, the failure is shown by the irregularity of the pulse, while die force is 
little altered. In other cases (especially in cerebral diseases), the heart, before finally 
ceasing to beat, contracts violently, and suddenly stops. 

The respiration is sometimes hurried and panting till just before D., while in 
other cases it is slow, laborious, and stertorous. The accumulation of mucus, etc., in 
the air-passages increases the difficulty of breathing; the sound known as the “ death 
rattle being produced by the passage of the air from the lungs through the fluid col- 
lected in the trachea and upper respiratory passages. 

There is a loss of animal heat, beginning at the extremities. For further informa- 
tion on this subject, we may refer to the article Death in The Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology , from ‘which we have borrowed some of the matter of the preceding 
paragraphs. 

The signs of actual JD. may be arranged under three heads: 1. Signs of the extinction 
of the vital functions; 2. Changes in the tissues; 8. Changes in the external appearance 
of the body. 

1. The arrest of the circulation and respiration would at first sight appear to afford 
decisive evidence of D. ; hut these functions, as in the case of hyberuating animals, may 
be reduced to so low a condition that it is by no means easy to decide whether or not 
they are, completely annihilated. .In cases of apparent drowning, these functions, are 
frequently suspended and again restored ; and cases like that, of col. Townsend (see any 
standard work on medical jurisprudence) occasionally occur, in which the patient has 
the power of voluntarily suspending these functions for a considerable period. 

The Joss of irritability in the muscular fibers (a fact which may readily be ascertained 
by a galvanic current) is a sign of, far greater importance than either the apparent stop- 
page of the circulation or of The respiration. The contractility of the skin is also lost 
after death. When a cut is made through the skin of a dead body, the edges of the 
wound collapse, while a similar lesion inflicted during life presents an open or gaping 
appearance. 

2. Among the changes in the tissues, the rigor mortis, or rigidity of the muscles, 
which ensues at a varying period after IX, is the most important. It may appear within 
half an hour after D., or may he delayed 20 or 80 hours, according to the nature of the 
disease; and its mean duration is from 24 to 86 hours. It commences in the neck and 
trunk, then appears in the lower, and lastly in the upper extremities, and disappears in 
the same order. 

8. Various changes in the external appearance of the; body" have been regarded as 
indicative of D. by different writers; of these, the most important unquestionably is the 
altered color of the surface. Livid spots of various sizes may occur from local con- 
gestions during life; but the appearance of a green tint, on the skin of the abdomen, 
accompanied by a separation of the epidermis, is a certain sign that life is extinct. 

The discrimination of true from apparent I), is obviously not a matte # of mere physi- 
ological interest. The case of Yesalius, the eminent anatomist, who opened an 
apparently dead body in which the exposed heart was seen to be still beating, is well 
known, as also that of the abbe Prevost, who, having been struck down by apoplexy, 
was regarded as dead, but recovered bis consciousness under the scalpel, and died 
immediately afterwards; and a French author of the last century, TJmhior, in a work 
On the Banger of Premature Interment, collected 54 cases of persons buried alive, 4 of 
persons dissected while still living, 53 of persons who recovered without assistance after 
they were laid in their coffins, and ‘72 falsely considered dead. 

DEATH, Punishment of. See Capital Punishment. 

DEATH ADDER. See Acanthcphxs. 

DEATH-BED, Law of, in Scotland. As the law stood till recently, if any man, 
whilst suffering from the disease of which he ultimately died, burdened or conveyed 
away his heritable estate, to the prejudice of his lawful heir, he was presumed to have 
so acted in consequence of his inability to resist importunity in the state of feebleness 
to which he was reduced, and his heir was entitled to reduce the deed. This rule 
belonged to the most ancient consuetudinary law of Scotland. As lord Stair suggests 
{1, 12, 84, and 4, 20, 88), it probably was intended as a protection to the dying and their 
lawful heirs against the notorious propensities of the priesthood; and was thus referable 
to the same principle as the prohibition to convey heritage by will. Two tests were 
fixed upon by the law as establishing the existence of that degree of vigor which is 
technically called liege povstle (supposed to be a corruption for legitim a pot estate) — viz., 
survi vance for 60 days, and going unsupported to kirk or market, and conducting him- 
self in the ordinary manner. It was decided that it is of no consequence though the 
object of the visit were neither to worship nor to buy and sell, but simply to evade the 
law of death -bed. If the individual was in a condition to take part in the service of 
the church, or in the trade of the market, that was sufficient. Extreme old age, accom- 
panied by manifest indications of the approach of death, were held equivalent to 
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disease. But the deed of the oldest or most infirm man, or of the man who was labor- 
ing under the most mortal sickness, was mot reducible, if another disease had super- 
vened, of which he died, or if he were killed by accident. Reductions ex capite lectio 
he., on the ground of death-bed, were abolished ‘by act 34 and 85 Viet; e. 81. 

DEATHS, Registration op. See Registration. 

DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH, AcheronUa atropos , a species of Hawk -moth (q.w), or lepi- 
dopterous insect of the family sphinguke , not uncommon in some parts of England and 
of the continent of Europe, and very widely distributed over the world, being" found in 
Africa, the Mauritius, and the East indies. It measures almost 5 in. from tip to tip of 
the extended wings; is of a dark color, the body yellow with black markings, the thorax 
with pale markings which have some resemblance to a skull, and from winch it derives 
its name; the upper wings mottled with brown, black, and yellow. The caterpillar is 
greenish-yellow, the back speckled with black, with transverse lines partly blue and 
partly white; and in countries where the potato is cultivated, is often to be found feed- 
ing- on the leaves of that plant. This insect is most frequently seen flying about in 
autumn, and only in the mornings and evenings. It is remarkable for emitting a plain- 
tive squeaking sound, which, with its dark color, and the skull-like mark on the thorax, 
has led to its being regarded with superstitious dislike, the sudden appearance of large 
numbers being popularly held ominous of evil; whilst, in the Mauritius, a notion pre- 
vails that it casts a dust from its wings which produces blindness in persons on whom 
it falls, and its entering an apartment is therefore regarded with dread. How the noise 
which it emits is produced, is not satisfactorily known. If the insect is taken and con- 
fined in the hand, this sound is sent forth sharply and strongly. The D. H. M. is inter- 
esting upon still another account, as one of those insects which enter and plundei bee- 
hives, feeding upon tfie honey; and although apparently quite defenseless, it enjoys 
perfect impunity whilst ravaging the stores of creatures so well provided with formi- 
dable weapons, and generally so ready to use them against an intruder. Ho explana- 
tion of this fact lias yet been found. 

DEATH-WATCH, a ticking sound produced by certain insects, inmates of human 
dwellings, and which, being most readily heard in that stillness which attends times of 
sickness and anxiety, has become associated with superstitious notions and fears, being 
regarded as indicative of an approaching death in a house. The most common form of 
this very prevalent, superstition is the belief that when the death-watch is heard, some 
member of the household will die within twelve months. The tickings of the death- 
watch were formerly attributed to species of wood-louse and of spider, and it is prob- 
able that they are not all produced by insects of the same kind; but the most common 
death-watch of Britain is a species of borer (q.v.), {anobium tesselatum). It is of a dusky 
or grayish-brown color, and about a quarter of an inch in length. It is generally in 
summer that its noise is heard, the number of raps given in quick succession varying 
from several to more than a hundred. These are repeated at uncertain intervals. The 
noise exactly resembles that made by beating with the nail upon a table; and when this 
its clone, the" insect is not ^infrequently induced to reply to it. It is the perfect insect, 
not the larva, which produces this sound. It seems, indeed, to be a call by which the 
sexes are attracted to each other, and is produced by the insect’s beating upon some 
hard substance with its head, in doing which it raises itself upon its hind-legs, and with 
the body somewhat inclined, beats its head with great force and agility against the sub- 
stance on which it stands. One of them was seen by Mr. Stackhouse thus to beat upon 
a sedge-bottomed chair with such force that its strokes made little indentations in 
the outer coat of the sedge. 

DE AUGMEHTIS SCIEHTIA'RUM, a treatise by lord Bacon, which forms the 
opening chapter of his Imtaumtio Magna; and after the JS 7 omim Organum, his most 
important treatise. 

DEBACLE, a French word, meaning in that language the breaking up of the ice in a 
harbor or river, but introduced into English by geologists to express any sudden flood 
of water, which bears before it opposing obstacles, and leaves its path marked with 
confused and scattered fragments of rocks, stone, and other debris. 

DEBATABLE LAND, a tract of land chiefly level and of a moory character, but 
now in course of improvement, on the western border of England and Scotland. This 
tract of country, situated between the Esk and Sark, was atone time claimed by both 
kingdoms, and hence its name. In 1542, “it was divided by royal commissioners, 
appointed by the two crowns. By their award, this land of contention was separated 
hyaline drawn from e. to w. betwixt the two rivers. The upper half was adjudged 
to Scotland, and the more eastern part to England. Yet the Debatable Land con- 
tinued long after to he the residence of the thieves and banditti to whom its dubious 
state had afforded a refuge. — The jest of James VX. is well known, who, when a favor- 
ite cow had found her way from London back to her native country of Fife, observed 
‘that nothing surprised him so much as her passing uninterrupted through the Debat- 
able Land/”— -Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The Graemes, a troublesome clan 
of freebooters who inhabited the T>. L., were transported to Ireland at the beginning of 
the 17th c., and prohibited from returning on pain of death. Bee Border. 
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BEBATE is an exchange of opinions, differing from conversation in this, that the 
speakers succeed one another according to certain regulations, and that the subject is 
treated -formally, and in general with a view to coming to some practical conclusion;' 
The term is usually understood of the discussions of political representative bodies. 
The debates of the English parliament are divided into two stages. The first concerns 
the general principle of the measure, and' is conducted with strict parliamentary for- 
malities; when this is carried, the details are discussed in a committee of the whole 
house, when a less formal and more free interchange of opinions is admitted. Parlia- 
mentary debates are sometimes decried by men of absolute tendencies as useless, and 
even mischievous. How, it is said, can a couple of speeches, pro and con, produce a 
rational conviction on any subject; it is more likely that the judgment will be run away 
with by specious oratory. But this proceeds upon a false conception of the great object 
of public D., which, though it seldom influences the votes on the actual question, 
serves to justify the proceedings of. public men to their constituents, and forms one of 
the chief aliments of public opinion and of the political life of a community. 

DE BAY, Michael. See Bajus, ante. 

BEBEHTUKE, There are two kinds of documents to which this term is applied, 
which may be described separately. 

Excise General D.— This is a certificate authorizing the exporter of certain classes of 
goods to receive a drawback equal in amount to the excise duties which had been paid 
on them. The object of the document is to certify two tilings — first, that the excise 
duties had actually been paid; and, second, that by a certificate from an officer of cus- 
toms the goods had been shipped, and bond fule exported to foreign parts, and not 
relanded in Great Britain. This kind of 1). is executed by an officer of excise (inland 
revenue); it is partly printed and partly written on a sheet of stamped paper, for which 
the exporter pays. As concerns the export of beer, there is an excise 1>. slightly dif- 
fering in form. 

Baihoay J). — This is the term applied to a deed of mortgage given by a railway com- 
pany for borrowed money. By virtue of acts of parliament constituting, and giving-.', 
additional powers to, a railway company, the company is authorized to borrow a speci- 
fied sum (see Ca pi? vl Account, also Railways, Legislation ami Management). The 
deed by which the loa i is effected is simple in its appearance and nature. It consists 
of a sheet of paper duly stamped; and its contents, embraced in a single page, are partly 
printed and partly written. All expenses connected with it, brokerage included, are 
borne by the company. At the head of the deed is the name of the railway company, 
in large letters, with the words Mortgage, No. — , and the amount in figures. It then 
proceeds: “ By virtue and in terras of an act, etc. [the act or acts being recited], We, 

the railway company, in consideration of the sum of "paid to us by 

; — — — , mortgage the said undertaking, and all the tolls and sums of money aris- 
ing by virtue of the said acts, and all the estate, right, title, and interest of the company 
in the same, to hold unto our said assignee, , until the said sum of- 


- together with interest for the same, at the rate of 


for every hundred 


pounds by the year, payable as hereinafter mentioned, be satisfied. And it" is hereby 
stipulated that the said principal sum shall be repayable, and the said company are 
hereby bound to repay the same on the [here date of repayment is inserted]. But if 
the parties hereto shall mutually think lit, the same shall thereafter remain as a loan to 
the said company, for such further period, and at any such rate of interest, as shall be 
mutually agreed upon by a minute indorsed hereon to that effect, and signed by us and 

our said assignee, or . And in respect of the* interest to become due on the 

said principal sum at and prior to the said [date of repayment], the said company shall 
pay to the bearer of the interest- warrants herewith issued, the several sums contained 
in such warrants, at the times therein respectively specified. In witness 'whereof, . 
these presents written, in so far as not being printed, on the face of this sheet of stamped 
paper by [here follow the name of secretary of the railway company, the name of 
place, date, and the signatures of three directors, with the signatures of witnesses].” 
Such is a railway debenture. Along with it are given warrants for the payment of 
interest at the periods specified, which are paid on presentation. These interest-war- 
rants, which are sometimes called coupons (q.v.), arc small slips of paper bearing the 
sum, date, and signatures. The object in giving them to the debenture-holder is to sav<* 
him all trouble. They are paid to any one presenting them. 

Brief, simple, and effective, a railway I)., with its accompanying interest- warrants, 
is perhaps the most convenient deed of mortgage ever invented. In few and une- 
quivocal words, it pledges the whole railway for ihe loan, and it must necessarily be 
redeemed before any shareholder can claim a dividend from the undertaking— each I), 
ranking according to its number. Railway debentures are, therefore, reckoned a safe 
form of investment, and are eagerly taken up by individuals who have sums of a few 
hundred pounds to lend for several years at a stipulated rate of interest. These deben- 
tures possess the further advantage of being salable, and through the agency of stock- 
brokers they pass from hand to hand. In the event of neither interest nor principal 
being paid, the holder is entitled to enforce the mortgage. Similar debentures are 
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issued by various public trusts under statutory authority, and by joint-stock companies, 
in virtue of contracts pledging the credit of the undertaking. c - 

DEBENTURE (ante), in the United States, a certificate given in pursuance of law 
fnr a sum due by the United States, payable at the time specified, to an importer tor 
drawback of duties on merchandise imported, or exported by him, provided the duUes 
chargeable on the importation or exportation of such merchandise shall have been dis- 
charged prior to the time aforesaid. ■ 

BEBLAI', in fortification, is any hollow space or excavation in the 
during the construction of fortifications or- siege -works. The cavity itself is tne 
whilelhe earth taken from it is the remblai. 

BEB'OBAH (Helv signifies a bee), a Hebrew prophetess, the wife ? 

Uvpd in the time of the judges. She dwelt m Mt. Ephraim, and -utteied her judicial 
omets from Uw tent under the palm-tree between Bethel and Ramah To deliver her 
hind from the oppressive yoke of the Canaauites, under which it had. groaned for 
Lmd i . 11 r ‘ii(l Burak son of Abinoam, probably a man of heroic temper. 

Camy "k aLol Urn tribS of NaphtaU ani ZebulL and a battle took place 
in the plain of Esdrafilon, where the Canaanitish host was completely routed, and S sua 
diu-inff his flight as D. had predicted, was murdered by a woman, inis victoiy secmed 
tn Kaelites^^ce of 40 years’ duration. The “Song of Deborah” (as it is guner- 
ally called, though its composition is not ascribed to her m the book of Judges) is a 
choice fragment of primitive Hebrew poetry. _ # , 

DEBOUCH IITCr. in military tactics or evolutions, is the marching out of a body or 
troops from a wood, defile, or other confined spot, into open ground. _ 

ivimKFC'ZIN a lar<re slrawrlinir t. of Eastern Hungary, situated in the midst ot an 
extS pUut ’atom IsO m t of Pes.h, Like many of the Hungarian townsD-sa 
mere collection of villages, united on no particular plan, i he houses for the most pai t 
are mean structures of not more than one story in height, and the streets, if such they 
called bein°* unpaved, are exceedingly dirty; in certain seasons of the year, 
titanks am laid down to enable passengers^ cross. Notwithstanding its genemlly 
Linilid character however D. is possessed of some very handsome public buildnioS, 
including a townhall^a Protestant college, with a staff of 24 professors and 2.000 stu- 
dents and several churches; monasteries, and charitable institutions. A. bionzc statue 

to the popular poet.Csokonaij, was erected in 1871, and there « ^ 1?5tle of 
c?oti u <T of a dvin" lion on a pedestal of rock, to the Honveds, who fell at the battle oi 
U m°lS49. the inhabitants, who are very industrious, are dependent chiefly on a»rt- 
cnltnve hut a number of them are engaged in the manufacture of coarse woolens, shtep- 
S taSto ""“soap, Saltpeter, and tobacco-pipes, which are famous 
throughout Hungary. The cattle? and swine markets of D. are among the most ev n- 
oivfl i i Fiirnne and its grain market is also large. Ihe pop. ot JJ. m low was -*o, iii. 
Wth tk"”wptton Sw, its inhabitants are all Protestants. They have suffered 
much on account of their faith, especially in 1507 and 1686. D. took a prominent part 
in the revolution of 1849, and was for some months m that year the seat of the national 
diet after it had been forced to remove from Pesth. . . 

WFEUISED a term peculiar to English heraldry, used to indicate the grievous 
reSfS mf animal and its being debarred of its natural freedom by having any of 
the ordinaries laid over it {Dictionary of Display). . v y 

DEBT, that which one person owes to another or the duty which as responsible heings 
nwp towards God Life is figuratively spoken of as a loan, and the act ot uym„ is 
nailed “ mvin<>' the debt of nature?’ More commonly, however, the term D. is limited to 
money and exigible by process of law. To speak in legal phraseology, D. 

may originate either in agreement or by operation of law, or as a ^consequence ^of iffjuiy^ 
tli on n-h in the latter case'it more commonly assumes the form of a claim foi damages 
invt Timiifl-ited D fin Scotland liquid!, is where the exact amount has been ascer- 

no method of affixing a liability upon property before the D. ^ rinsT^e 

in Ihe ease of bankruptcy, when a future or contingent D. may be proved against me 
estate win Scotland. The main division of debts in Scotland, however, is into mova- 
ble and heritable — the former being in themselves chargeable only upon the debtors 
personal funds although they may, by certain forms of law, be made also a charge upon 
lis real estate;’ and the latter being directly and immediately a »P^hw rad 

estate. The former are, accordihgly, esteemed as personal estate so far as regards sue 
cession while the latter are considered as heritable or real property. In England, also, 
a I) may be secured on the debtor’s real estate, as by mortgage; but the distinction 1 * 
less* material as regards succession, for even mortgages are accounted personal estate 
n the hands of thf creditor. In Scotland, on the other hand, there w no distinction 
corresponding to ihe fundamental division of debts in England into simple contract 
debts and specialty debts. The former are all debts which arise without the mtftiyen- 
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tion of a deed (q. v.), or before judgment; and it is only of late years that they have been 
made recoverable against the heir of the debtor. Such a I), does not by law carry inter- 
est. A specialty D. is one constituted by deed (q.v.), or by a record of court, as a recog- 
nizance, or by a judgment of a court. The former carries interest from its date, and a 
judgment D. carries interest from the date of the judgment at 4 per cent. It binds all 
lands of which the defendant is possessed, either in law or equity ; but to make this 
• effectual against purchasers, the judgment must have been registered in the common 
pleas, and the registration must be renewed every live years. * 

* DEBT (ante), as in England so in the United States, a debt is “something owed;’ 9 
in contracts, a sum of money due by certain and express agreement; in general, all that 
is due a man in any form of obligation or promise, or any claim for money. An active 
debt is one due a. person. A doubtful debt is one the payment of which is uncertain. 
A hypothecate debt is one which constitutes a lien upon an estate; & judgment debt is one 
which is evidenced by matter of record; a liquid debt is one which is immediately and 
unconditionally due; a passive debt is any one which a person owes; a privileged debt is 
one which is to he paid before others in case a debtor is insolvent; the privilege may 
result from the character of the creditor, as where the debt is due the United States, or 
from the nature of the debt, as when it is for funeral expenses.^ A debt may be 
evidenced by writing under seal, or by a simple contract. The distinguishing and 
necessary feature is that a fixed and specific quantity or sum is owing, and no future 
valuation is required to settle it. 

DEBT, Action of, in England. This lies for the recovery of a debt in its technical 
sense, of money ascertained in amount due by one to another. Where this has been 
ascertained by a bond for the amount, or by a judgment of a: court, action of debt is in 
general the only proper action; but in the case of the debt arising from breach of contract 
under seal, it may generally be sued for either by an action of debt, or by one of cov- 
enant; or where the contract was not under seal, by an action of debt, or one of assumpsit. 
Actions of debt, when on contract under seal, must be brought within 20 years; on other 
contracts, within six years. The time in both cases is taken from the accruing of the 
cause of action — i.e., the breach of contract ; but if a subsequent acknowledgment in 
writing has been made by the party liable, or lie has paid the debt in part, or paid inter- 
est, the time will run from such subsequent act. In an action of debt, the writ by which 
it is commenced must be indorsed with a note of the amount of the debt, and of the 
costs of the writ, and an intimation that, if these are paid within four days, no further 
proceedings will be taken. 

BEET, National, is the amount which any state admits itself to owe to those who 
may have advanced money for the use of the government on occasions when its expend- 
iture has exceeded its ordinary income. As in the case of individual debtors who 
sometimes engage to pay more than they obtain from the lender, the amount of a 
national debt may not be the amount which the nation has borrowed; it is often greater, 
from the necessity of holding out to capitalists, as an inducement to make a large 
advance, that they wvill be set down as creditors for more than they have given. On 
the other hand, it may happen, though of rare occurrence on a large scale, when money 
is bearing low interest, a nation may give its creditors the alternative of receiving pay- 
ment, or allowing a deduction from the nominal amount of their debt, and they may 
prefer the latter alternative. When the term, “ the national debt,” is used by itself, it 
is always understood to refer to that of our own country, which until recently was the 
heaviest in the world. It amounts, in round numbers, to 781 millions of pounds. It. is 
now exceeded by .that of France. That country having been entirely bankrupt during 
the first revolution (see Assignat), its existing debt may be said to date no further back 
than the consulate, when credit was restored. On the first return -of the Bourbons, 
before the battle of Waterloo, it amounted to 128 millions of pounds; it had increased 
before the Franco-German war to 460 millions; and between 1870 and 1876, it mounted 
up to 986 millions. The debt of the kingdom, of Italy is very large in proportion to its 
resources, amounting to 895 millions at the end of 1874. That of the Austrian empire, 
exclusive of the special debt of Hungary, amounted, on 1st July, 1878, to 806 millions, 
and a foreign loan of 12 millions was added in Nov., 1878, The separate debt of Hungary 
amounted, In Nov., 1878, to 27 millions. Spain, the most heavily indebted country in 
Europe, in proportion to its resources, had, in 1875, a debt of about 875 millions, an 
increase of 114 millions in two years. Turkey is believed to have a debt of about 197 
millions, of which 184 millions consist of foreign loans. The debt of Russia is estimate d at 
188 millions. Holland had not long since a debt of 100 millions ; it is bei ng rapidly reduced 
from year to year, and now amounts to 78 millions. • The debt of Prussia in 1874 was 
45 millions; that of the annexed states, which it was arranged, on the enlargement of 
Prussia, should hear only the burden of the obligations incurred on their behalf, 7 mil- 
lions, At the end of 1871, the German empire had a debt of 85 millions, incurred for 
extraordinary expenditure on the army and navy, the whole of which has since been 
discharged. The debt of the United States of America, in 1862, was 107 millions. In 
1866, at the close of the civil war, it had mounted up to 580 millions. Since that time, 
the surplus of every year’s revenue has been devoted to its gradual reduction, and on 
1st July, 1877, its amount was 412 millions of pounds. 
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The national debt of the United Kingdom has risen along with the .supremacy of par- 
liament and the necessity for a, standing army, Through the reigns -of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, the nation’s protection against the power of the crown .was the absence, of 
a standing army, whose existence was regarded with great jealousy by the commons. 
But 'when "the control of parliament over the prerogative was strengthened, jealousy in 
this direction was no longer necessary. Accordingly, it was when parliament triumphed 
in the revolution settlement that the national I), began. The first regular loan was 
obtained in 10913 ; it consisted of the capital of. the newly created bank. of England, amount- 
ia'cr to £1,300,000. This accommodation to the government was, in fact, tine price paid 
by the bank for its privileges. As the nation was; engaged in an expensive war, this 
• beginning ' was rapidly followed up, and at the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, the national 
B .^exceeded 20 millions; Before the . accession of the. house of Hanover in 1714, it had , 
exceeded 50 millions, and the rapid rise of this burden was a strong argument in the 
hands of the Jacobites against* the revolutionary settlement. ■■Whenever, a loan* was 
negotiated by the government, special terms were offered according to circumstances. 
In one case, there might be a terminable annuity, say of 60 or 100 years— that is to say, 
a certain percentage being paid during that period, at tiie end the D, was to be extin- 
guished by such payments. See Annuity. In other instances, there was a perpetual 
annuity. In a loan negot iated on the latter terms, that annuity was always.. rather under 
than above what a borrower would give to a private lender, although such a borrower 
was bound to repay the money, while the nation was not. It came to pass, in fact, 
through one of the most curious processes in the whole mystery of finance, that a loan 
never to be repaid was considered a more eligible investment than a loan to be repaid. 
The government made this gain— for a distinct gain it was— by the convenience to the 
public, who, always having money for which they were glad to get the secure interest 
of the funds, were always ready with a new lender when the old one wanted to be paid. 
Hence has come the perpetual shifting of the fundholders. And as long as there are 
moneyed persons who will buy thus into the stocks without any considerable reduction, 
there is a sure test that the debt is not beyond the capacity of the. nation. t Raised, how- 
ever, as' we have seen, by special loans, each on its own conditions, the different funds 
became exceedingly varied and complicated. It was one of the projects of the great 
South sea schemers of 1720, to conjoin them all into one uniform fund, but this plan was 
interrupted by the failure of the whole affair. Afterwards, in 1751, a general uniform 
arrangement was carried out, and the stocks were then called the consolidated fluid. See 
Consols.: Mean while, the progress of the national D. was in round numbers us follows: 
In 1758. when the war of the Austrian succession began, it was 75 millions; and seven 
years afterwards, when this war ended, it was 140 millions. Increased by the American 
war and the war with France and Spain, memorable by the defense of Gibraltar, it had 
increased to the amount of 280 millions when, in 1193, the great European war of the 
French revolution broke out. At the peace of Amiens in 1803, the I), was 620 millions. 
When the treat v of Vienna was resumed, after the battle of Waterloo, the amount had 
risen to 885 millions. It has since decreased, although some further loans; have been 
incurred. The largest of these is connected with one of the most honorable actions of 
which the British empire, with all its traditions of glory, can boast— the advance of 20 
millions, in 1834, for the emancipation of the colonial slaves. The latest considerable 
addition made to the national D. was during the Russian war of 1854. when 18 millions 
were raised by loan. In 1857, the amount of the I)., was close to 812 millions, but till 
1878 has steadily decreased. In that year the unfunded D. (owing to the war in the 
east and the inelasticity of the revenue) became nearly as large as in 1858. In 1878, the 
“ funded debt ” was £710,843,007; unfunded (exclusive of annuities), £20,603.000. The 
distinction between the two is, that the government do not profess to repay the former 
— they only give the creditor an annuity, terminable or perpetual, and if he wants- payment 
of his money, he can only get it by selling his right to this annuity; the other consists 
of temporary loans, liable to fluctuation-, and renewed from time to time. 

It must be kept in view, however, that from a peculiarity of phraseology, the enor- 
mous amount of the national D. is partly fictitious, the whole sum neither having been 
borrowed nor being virtually due. When capitalists have advanced money, they have 
been content with a small percentage— 3 or 34 — but they have often insisted that for 
each £100 advanced be them, they should have more than £100 of actual stock. If the 
condition of the market were such that the capitalist wanted 44 per cent, and the interest 
or annuity obtained by him was only 3 per cent, he would insist on having stock to the 
extent of £150 for his £100. If 5 per cent interest were paid on the nominal amount 
of the national D., it would be a charge of more than 40 millions a year — the actual 
burden is between 26 and 27 millions. "Such is. however, the reliance on the national 
credit, and the convenience of having the stocks for investment, that the stockholders 
are content with little more than 3 per cent interest, the right to an annuity of £3 being 
actually to be procured for somewhere about £90. 

The literature of the country has teemed with projects for getting rid of the incum- 
brance of the national debt, many, of which go far wide of the mark, from the supposi- 
tion that the debt is the incumbrance. In fact, the incumbrance is in the expenditure 
—the sacrifice of the nation's capital which has caused the debt — the debt itself is merely 
the shape m which that loss presses, and it must press in some shape. The millions 
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have been exploded in powder and shot, and in other extravagances, and can never be 
recalled; all that we can do is, by industry and frugality, to make new millions, and 
replace the loss. Hence it is the supremest folly to suppose that the nation would 
profit by abolishing or wiping off the national debt — by repudiation, as it is called. 
Such an event would only be ruin to a large number of people who are in the position 
of being the nation’s creditors, and would perhaps bring ill-gotten gain to a small num- 
ber. It would be difficult to estimate precisely how such a calamity would act. In 
the first place, if it were seen to be in prospect, the funds would go rapidly down by 
the holders 'selling: .'out,' so that as long as the chances of stability would induce any one 
to buy at a very reduced price, the circle of sufferers would be, as it were, w idening. 
The poorest of those interested would be the chief sufferers in the awful scramble. The 
working-classes, besides any savings which they might have directly invested in the 
funds, would lose about 40 millions, which they have invested through savings-banks 
■and friendly societies. Widows and unmarried women with narrow fixed incomes 
would be the next sufferers. It is unnecessary to go further ; for the general ’paralysis 
of capital and stoppage of manufacturing industry, along with loss of national reputa- 
tion, would be incalculably disastrous. There is no way of reducing the national debt, 
except by saving up through taxation from the expenditure of the country. The pro- 
cess of reduction in this form is, however, always met by the consideration., whether 
the repeal of a disadvantageous tax, or the reduction of the interest of the D. , is. the 
better alternative. One tiling is very clear, that -from. t lie progress of general wealth 
and increase of population, the national debt, assuming it to remain at its present 
amount, is always pressing with less and less severity on the country, and is therefore 
becoming more and more manageable. Some persons, looking at only one side of the 
matter, have gone the length of saying that, as a ready and safe means of investment, 
the national I). is a kind of blessing; though the slightest consideration would; have 
shown, that it can never be advantageous for the- community, at large to be taxed to pay 
interest to a limited number of individuals. Whatever be the incidence of taxation to 
pay the interest, now amounting in the aggregate to about £27,000, 000 per annum, it is 
the proud boast of England that she has ever kept faith with the national creditors — 
never, under all her embarrassments, repudiated a farthing of her debt. As a natural 
consequence, the British funds are sought as. a secure means of investment by people of 
capital in all lands. On the reduction of the D., see the article Fund. 

DEBT, National (ante). The public debt of the United States was first reported, 
1791, two years after the organization of the government, at $75,463,470.53. In '1813, 
at the commencement of the second war with England, it had fallen to $45,209,757.80. 
That war brought it up to a total of $127,334,933.74. After peace, the reduction was 
from $3,000,000, to $10,000,000 per year until in 1836 it readied its lowest, point, 
being only $37,515.05. Thenceforward it increased one year and decreased the next, 
until in 1860, the year before the rebellion, it was $64,842,287.88, and the annual 
interest was $8,448,687. This was a rate per capita on the whole population of $1.91 
debt and 11 ets. interest. The most powerful rebellion which ever rose against a modern 
government, made the raising of enormous sums of money an imperative necessity. 
Two small loans had been made just before ; in 1858, $20,000, 000 in 5 per ets., and in 
1860, $21,000,000 in 6 per ets., the first to run 15, and the last 20 years. Of the last 
loan, only $7,022,000 was issued. Of the loans made necessary by the war of the 
rebellion, the first was Feb. 8, 1861, $25,000,000 at 6 per et., to run 20 years, of which 
$18,415,000 was reissued. Mar. 2, 1861, six per et. treasury notes were authorized, and 
$85,864,450 issued. Same date, $1,095,850 reissued to pay the Oregon war debt. 
July 17, 1801, $250,000,000, at 7 per ct. to run 20 years, with authority to issue any 
part in the form of treasury notes running three years at 7 3-10 per et. interest,, or oh 
notes not bearing interest, but payable on demand, or in treasury certificates for one 
year bearing 3 65-100 per ct. interest; the whole amount of demand notes not to exceed 
$50,000,000. An act of Aug. 5, 1861, authorized the issue of 6 per ct. bonds, running" 
20 years, to exchange for the one and three year notes just mentioned, wlih accumulated 
interest, at any time before their maturity; and the demand notes were made receivable 
for all dues to the government. Before the close of tin, year, the demand notes, at first 
rejected by the banks, •were at a premium, and the interest bearing notes were readily 
convertible into permanent 6 per ct. bonds. Feb. 12, .1862, $10,000,000 more of demand 
notes were issued. In the same month the first great war loan was authorized — 
$500,000,000 of 6 per ct. bonds, redeemable after five and payable after 20 years. The 
loan was readily taken, and the full amount was issued. In 1864-65, $15,000,000 more 
was authorized of the same loan. In Feb., 1862, $150,000,000 of legal -tender notes were 
authorized, of which $50,000,000 were to take the place of demand notes. In July, 
1862, $150,000,000 more were authorized; and an equal amount in addition in Mar. 
1863; making .$450,000,000 in all. Those issues formed the currency known as “ green- 
backs,” from the color of the paper. An act in Feb., 1862, authorized the acceptance 
of $25,000,000 of deposits, increased in Mar. to $100,000,000, on which 5 per ct. interest 
was paid. In June, 1864’ $50,000,000 more was authorized at 6 percent. This -was a 
temporary loan, to be repaid on ten days’ notice, and was all redeemed before the dost 
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of 1868. In 'Mar., 1862, congress authorized the issue of certificates of indebtedness to 
public creditors in the adjustment of claims, running one year at 6 per cent. There 
were $561,753,241 issued, all redeemed before 1886. In July, 1862, postage-stamps were 
issued for currency, and made a legal tender for sums less than $5. In Mar., 1863, 
fractional currency was authorized in place of postage-stamps, the amount limited to 
$50,000,000. In Mar., 1863, a loan of $900,000,000 was authorized, principal and 
interest payable in coin; but only $75,000,000 was issued. The same act authorized 
$400,000,000 in one, two, and three year treasury notes, interest not over 6 per ct., pay- 
able in ordinary money, and to be a legal tender for tlieir face value. The actual issues 
were: of one-year notes at 5 per ct,, $44,520,000; two-year notes at 5 per ct., $188,480,000; 
tliree-year notes at 6 per ct., $266,595,440, making the whole - issue $477,595,400; all 
canceled or exchanged before May 15, 1868. ' In Mar., 1864, a loan of $200,000,000 
was authorized at 5 or 6 per ct., principal and interest payable in coin; $196,117,300 
were issued at 5 per ct. to run. 40 years (the 10-40s of 1864), and $3,882,500 at 6 percent. 
Most of the 5 per cts. brought premiums from 1 to 7 per cent. In June, 1864, a loan 
of $400,000,000 was authorized at 6 per ct. (the 5-20s of 1884), of which $121,581,300 
was issued. In June, 1864, congress authorized the issue of $200,000,000 in 7-80 
treasury notes, and in Mar., 1865, the sum was increased to $600,000,000 more. The 
whole issue was $829,992,500 of 7-30 interest-hearing notes, and the whole loan was 
redeemed by the middle of July, 1868. In Mar., 1865, a loan was authorized of 
$600,000,000 in 6 per ct. 5-20 bonds, to be used only for the payment of treasury notes 
or other obligations of the nation. Tw t o issues were made: July 1, $322,988,950; and 
Mov. 1, $208,327,250. Under the same act, an issue was made in July, 1867, of 
$879,610,050, and in July, 1868, $42,539,350, all to redeem treasury notes and other 
obligations; but in no case to increase the public debt. In Mar., 1867, and July, 1868, 
there were issued $85,150,000 of temporary loan certificates of deposit, bearing interest 
at 3 per ct., to redeem compound- interest notes. In July, 1870, the great refunding act 
was passed. The secretary of the treasury was authorized to issue $200,000,000 at 5 per 
ct. ; $800,000,000 at 44 per ct. ; and $1,000,000,000 at 4 per ct. of 80-year bonds, principal 
and interest payable in coin, to be used only to redeem the 6 per ct. or other early 
bonds. Besides these issues, there were guarantee bonds issued to the Pacific and other 
railroads, secured by mortgage on the roads. In Jan., 1871, the 5 per ct. bonds wei'e 
increased to $500,000,000. 

These enormous financial transactions have no parallel for extent in the world’s his- 
tory. Yet for a time there was much fear that such loans could not be floated ; but when 
they were proved possible without recourse to the capitalists of foreign countries, the 
loyal people of the union had abundant cause for congratulation. The loan of 1862, 
$515,000,000, was the greatest in amount and the most successful thus far attempted. 
Afterwards, however, loans were not easily made, and the government was compelled 
to resort to currency and treasury notes, and also compound -interest notes, and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. The. greatest test of the financial strength of the nation fiercely 
strugglingto maintain its political existence, was in 1864. On the 11th of July, in that 
year, gold touched its highest point, $2.85; and a paper dollar was worth in gold only 
about 88 cents. Holders of government securities became uneasy, and even small tem- 
porary loans were placed with difficulty. Towards the close of the year, however, there 
was a gradual reaction; it was plain that the rebellion must soon collapse; gold fell 
rapidly, and currency rose correspondingly; and it became evident that no more large 
loans would be required. 

The various bonds constituting the bulk of the public debt have always borne a 
premium in current money, and have steadily increased in gold value, thus affording a 
striking proof of the stability of the credit of the nation. When the first purchases in 
extinguishment of the principal of the debt were, made, May, 1869, the net cost of the 
bonds in gold was S3 per cent of par value; Jan. 5, 1870, 934 per cent; Jan. 4, 1871, 97 
per cent; and ever since practically at par. 

Progress of the Debt — In the following table, prepared at the treasury department, 
will he seen ihe rapid rise and gradual declension of the vast debt of the country, du© 
entirely to the southern rebellion; 
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The progress of refunding is shown by the statement that on July 1, 1879, there had 
been issued of 4 per cent bonds, $741,522,000; of U per cent, $250,000 000 The other 
bonds then out were, of 3 per cent (navy pension fund), $14!,’ 000, 000; of 5 per rent 
$508,440,000; of 6 per cent, $283,681,350, the total of all being the interest-bearing* debt 
By reference to the last two columns of the table a clearer idea may be had of the? effect 
of the debt on the people than by the study of the great mass of figures. The very 
highest point of the national debt was reached on the last day of Aim- 186 5 when 
the total was (less cash in the treasury) $2,756,431,571.43. This gave as the average of 
national debt for every person in the* United States, $78.25, in addition to which fhe>*e 
was the annual interest charge of $4.29 for each person. In 14 years dess one month) 
the debt was brought flown to $1,996,414,907.03— a reduction of $700,016 604^0* a 
decrease of more than 27 per cent, while the interest charge, mainly through refunding 
at lower rates, had been brought down from $4.29 to $1.69 per capita, a reduction of 
nearly 40 per cent. V'l- ; ' 

DEBTOR a^d CREDITOR, Laws of. In the history of this, as of almost every other 
branch of jurisprudence, we may, if we will, trace the march of social progress in 
general. In the earlier stages of life in the state, the arrangements for borrowum- and 
lending are rarely such as to enable the citizens to avail themselves with security of 
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their mutual resources, or to assign such limits to the powers of the creditor as either 
the claims of humanity or his own true interests demand. On the one hand, lending is 
confounded with alms-giving; and the exaction of interest, and even of capital, is 
regarded as an act of inhumanity towards the poor. On the other hand, no sooner do 
the creditor’s rights come to he recognized in anything like a legal sense, than there 
seem to he no logical grounds on which any limits can be set to them. If he is entitled 
to exact the debt at all, he is entitled to seize the goods of the debtor; and if the debtor 
has no goods, he is entitled to his services. But the possession of his services implies 
the possession of his person; and the possession of his person, implies the possession of 
his life. Moreover, front the exaggerated notions of the domestic ties which usually 
prevail in early times, the person of the individual, where that individual is the father 
of a family, brings along with it that of his wife, his children, and his slaves. The 
creditor thus becomes the absolute master of the life and liberty of his debtor, and of 
all those who are dependent upon him. The arrangements of the Mosaic law are an 
illustration of the manner in which, in the ruder forms of society, the laws of debt thus 
combine a degree of lenity with a degree of severity which are equally alien to modern 
views. In this as in many other respects, they are, as Michael is has pointed out (vol, 
ii. p. 800), a recognition of the consuetudinary law of the stage of society to which they 
belonged, rather than a system special to the *Jew£. If an Israelite became poor, it was 
a duty to lend to him, and no interest was to be exacted either in money or in produce. 
If he was a foreigner, the case was different, and the taking of interest was legal (ExocL 
xxii. 25; Dcut. xxiii. 19, 20; Lev. xxv. 85-88). When the Sabbatical year arrived — i.e., 
at the end of every seven years — there was a general remission of debts as between 
Israelite and Israelite; and "the near approach of the year of remission was not to be 
recognized as an apology for declining to lend to an indigent brother (Deut. xv. 1-11). 
Pledges, it is true, might be taken, but even here' the same humane principles prevailed. 
The upper millstone was sacred, for to take it would be to- deprive the debtor of the 
means of subsistence. If raiment was the pledge, it must be returned before -nightfall, 
when it might be required for a covering; and the widow’s garment coujd not be taken 
in pledge (Exod. xxii. 26, 27). In' strange contrast to this is the provision (Lev. xxv. 39) 
that a poor Israelite may be sold to one possessed of substance, even when modified by 
the special provision that he shall serve as a hired servant, not as a bond-servant, and 
shall be set at liberty when the year of jubilee arrived. Michaelis says that the 'judicial 
procedure for debt was quite summary, the most important causes being decided prob- 
ably in a single quarter of an hour; and he remarks that Moses nowhere thinks it 
necessary to mention how a debt was to be proved before a judge. There was, however, 
an extensive system of appeal; from the judge over 10, the case -was carried to the. judges 
over 50, 100, and 1000, and finally to Moses himself. As every Israelite was entitled to 
claim the land of his fathers at the jubilee year, and thus to place matters on the footing 
on which they were after the settlement in Palestine, debts and burdens on laud were 
limited to claims to the fruits of forty-two harvests; but houses, with the exception of 
those of the Levites, might be sold in perpetuity (Lev. xxv. 29, 30, 82, 83). Children 
were often given in pledge (Job xxiv. 9), and ultimately into slavery, in payment of 
debt (2d Kings iv. 1). Subsequent to the captivity, the pressure of debts upon the poor 
became so intolerable, that Nehemiah espoused their cause, and insisted on a general 
remission (Nehem. v.), exacting from the rich an oath that they would never after- 
wards press for payment. Debts of the character here alluded to probably resembled 
those which the recipients of parochial relief in our own day owe to the community, 
rather than debts in the commercial sense. In Matt, xviii., Christ refers to the custom 
of selling the debtor, his wife and children, and all that lie had, in payment, rather as a 
general custom of all nations, than as one peculiar to the Je ws — the * 4 certain king ” 
being a typical instance of a man of substance. 

Both in Greece (Plut. Vita Solonis 15) and in Rome (A. Gell. xx. 1, 19; Liv. ii. 28) 
the creditor had a claim to the person of the debtor. Previous to the time of Solon, this 
arrangement had produced consequences at Athens closely analogous to those which 
afterwards led to the struggles between the patricians and plebeians at Roimu and his 
abolition of it forms one of Solon’s many claims to the character of an enlightened 
legislator. By the Twelve Tables, it was enacted at Rome that if the debtor admitted 
the debt, or had had judgment pronounced against him for it, thirty days should be 
allowed him for payment. At the expiration of that period, lie was liable to he given 
into the hands of* his creditor, who kept him sixty days in chains, exposing himlVom 
time to time publicly, and proclaiming his debt. If no one stepped in to release him, 
the debtor at the end of that time might be sold for a slave, or put to death. If there 
were several creditors, the letter of "the law permitted them to cut, their debtor in 
pieces, sharing him in proportion to their claims; but Gellius tolls us that no Shylock 
ever was found at Rome. To treat him as a slave, however, and make him work out 
the debt, was the common practice; and the children in his power, in accordance 
with the whole constitution of society at Rome, followed Ms condition. The lex 
Poetelia (326 b.c.) alleviated the condition of the debtors (necei) to the extent, at least, of 
preventing summary imprisonment, and relieving all debtors, for the future, from being 
put in chains. There do not seem to have been any public prisons for debtors at Rome, 
and each creditor, consequently, was the jailer of his own debtor. In this circum- 
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stance we probably see the reason of the prominence which was given by the plebeians 
to a change in the laws of debtor and creditor, on the occasion of their first seces- 
sion, in 494 b.c, ; and subsequently during the whole course of the struggles between 
the two orders. Whatever we may think of the policy of limiting the rate of interest, 
as was afterwards done by the laws of Lieinius, and had previously been done by 
those of Solon at Athens, there can be but one opinion in modern times as to the 
propriety of abolishing the right of private imprisonment. 

During the feudal period, the person in general was not attachable for debt, 
imprisonment being inconsistent with the duties of warlike service, to which every man 
was bound; and it was for the encouragement of commerce, and in consideration of the 
merchant having to deal with strangers and foreigners, that it was first introduced by 
the me rcantile communities of Europe -(Bell’s- Gonmentaries. Shaw’s ed. ii. p. 1067), By 
the statute of merchants, it was enacted, at Acton Burnel, in 1282, that in lending money, 
a merchant might bring the borrower before the lord mayor of London, or the chief 
warden of another good town, and cause him to acknowledge his debt and day of pay- 
ment. A recognizance was then enrolled, and an obligation written by the clerk, and 
sealed with the king’s seal and the debtor’s. Failing payment, the creditor was, entitled 
to produce this obligation, and to demand a warrant to seize the person of his debtor, 
and to commit him to the Tower. The history of the law of imprisonment for debt in 
this country is stated with great clearness by Mr. Bell in the section of his . GommentaHe $ 
to which we have just referred, but it is impossible to condense it within the limits of 
the present article. Further information on the subject will be found under Imprison- 
ment, Diligence, Execution, Sanctuary, Insolvency, etc. Generally, it may be 
stated here, that up to the passing of the later bankrupt acts, the prisons of this country 
were crowded with debtors. It was ascertained by parliamentary returns, that in the 
18 months subsequent to the commercial panic of 1825, 101,060 writs for debt were 
issued from the English courts. In the year ending 5th Jam, 1830, there were 7,114 
debtors sent to prison in London, and on that day 1545 of these were still in confinement. 
The returns for 1870, which do not distinguish between debtors and oilier civil 
prisoners, are ak follows: Tbe number of debtors and others under civil process in 
prison was for England and Wales, 8,804; Ireland, 694; Scotland, 727. See Debts, 
Recovery op, 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR, Laws of (ante). In the United States, debtors find 
relief under insolvency laws, besides that afforded by a national bankrupt law when 
such is in existence. The laws vary somewhat. In California, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New York, and Wisconsin, an insolvent debtor may be discharged upon petition and 
upon making an assignment of all his property (except certain articles necessary for the 
support of himself or his family) for the benefit of his creditors equally. The same 
benefits are secured: in Alabama, to one imprisoned on a judgment for not paying a fine; 
in Arkansas and Illinois, to one imprisoned or liable to be arrested ; in Connecticut, to one 
owing $100; in Delaware, to a resident of the state for one year who is imprisoned, unless 
committed by the chancery court; in Georgia, to one who has not within a. year lost 
money by gambling; in Massachusetts, to an inhabitant who owes more than |-200; in 
Missouri, to one imprisoned for fines, costs, or breach of the peace; in North Carolina, to 
one imprisoned 20 days; in Ohio, to a resident of the state for two years, or of the county 
for six months, or in custody after 60 days; in Pennsylvania, to a resident of the state 
for six months, or who had been in jail three months, or is detained on civil process, 
held on bail prise, or not arrested,* in Rhode Island, to an inhabitant for three years 
owing more than $100 (but the court may ignore the residence); in South Carolina, to 
one sued, or within one month after being in custody ; in Texas, to a bankrupt citizen, 
males at 21, females at 18. In all states, some considerable property is reserved to the 
debtor for the support of himself and family. When debts are fraudulently contracted, 
or where payment is sought to be evaded by fraud, the perpetrators of the fraud are 
excluded from bankruptcy and insolvency laws. With regard to the arrest of debtors, 
the law of the state of New York has been followed by most of the states. In New 
York, imprisonment for debt, except in certain cases, was abolished in 1881. In the code 
adopted in 1849, arrest is prohibited in civil actions, except in certain specified cases, 
viz. : in actions for injury to the person or character, or for injury or wrongfully taking 
Of detaining property; embezzlement by public officers, or persons acting in a private 
judiciary capacity; for misconduct in office, or in any professional employment; m 
actions to recover possession of personal property, where it is concealed or kept out of 
the reach of the sheriff; and where the defendant has been guilty of fraud in contracting 
the debt or in avoiding payment. Women are exempt from arrest in all cases except 
actions for willful injury to person, character, or property. 

DEBTORS, Absconding. The existing laws for the arrest of debtors absconding 
from England having been found insufficient, in consequence of the delay which was 
occasioned in obtaining the necessary process, the “act to facilitate the ‘more speedy 
arrest of absconding debtors” (14 and 15 Viet. e. 52) was passed in 1851. The evil was 
felt chiefly by creditors residing at a distance from London, whose debtors were able to 
perpetrate frauds upon them by embarking for distant countries from various towns and 
seaports in England; and authority was given to county-court judges to issue warrants 
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tn arrest the debtors till judgment could be obtained, or the debtors found bail to me~t 
iud.rment likely to be obtained. But the legislature li avmg since changed its views ^ 
tn the o-eneval expediency of arresting and imprisoning persons for debt, the above act was 
*'! if,l n isn<t and the debtors act, 83 and 88 Viet c. 63, contains the only enactment 
now in force on ’this subject. By the Oth section,. where the plaintiff in any action m a 
on neri or court of law proves, at auv time before final judgment, by evidence on oath, to 
me satisfaction ot a iWe of one of those courts, that the plaintiff has good cause of 
inst the defendant to tlie amount of £50 or upwards, and that there is piobable 
acuon a . . - defendant is about to quit England unless he be apprehended, 

^ie ah^nce* of the defendant from hhigland^vill. materially prejudice the 
Z uBil in UK prosecution of his action, such judge may, in the prescribed manner, 
ordei such defendant to be arrested and imprisoned for a period not the 

months* unless and until he has sooner given the prescribed secunt y, no ex .«*edu* t 
mount claimed in the action, that he will not go out ot England without the le.vc of 
.^ rvnrt ] 3 (1 f if the action is for a sum m t-lic nature ot. a penalty, it shall not uc 
necessary to prove that the absence of the defendant from England will : P^J^ce the 
Tiinintiff niul the security given (instead of bemg that the defendant will not g 
SnXd)tliaiibe tatSeft that any sum recovered against the defendant m. the action 

shall be paid or that the defendant shall be rendered to pi ison. . , 

^ may lie arrested under tlie provisions of the pint-stock 

Aosconam 0 ^ - do vie t c 14 s 11 and 12), or tliesr goods and chattels 

absconding debtors in Scotland, see Meditatio huG*E. 

DFRTOBS Absconding (ante). In all the states of the union there are statutes 
defS^ISf^enS ^as been decided that a person who has been buttensienfy 
in a state, with no intention of making it his permanent borne or one wh° openly 
changes his residence, is not an absconding debtor, and cannot be so tieatcd. . 

t»?wobs Imprisonment op. Except in the case of fraud, no debtor can be im- 
nrisone.?inEuZni io a debt below W exclusive of costs. But such dditors, if 
bv an Ssolveut or county court to pay the debt by installments or otherwise, 
mav if they make default, be committed by the court to pns°u tor tort| da^. • In 
S “i the limit below which imprisonment for debt is incompetent is £86 *. 8f in 
bothiuSiTf a debtor escapes after arrest, and before impr sonment, the ott.ee, of 
the law charged with the execution ot the process is liable foi the debt. 

TvnyoTCRS Ivprtsonment of (ante): There is little left of imprisonment for debt 
in any of the' United States. In New York, an act for its abolition was. passed. up8ol. 
Its* main provisions are that no person shall be imprisoned in civil service, at law onn 
execution in eauity founded on contracts, except in the following cases: In action.. 1 ». 
fine'samf penalties or on promises to marry, or for moneys collected by any public 
officer wl4n actions for any misconduct or neglect in office, or m any professional 
employment 11 Moreover, in cases of debt claimed in any suit or founded upon any 
imffient or decree of a court of record, the defendant maybe anrested upon an affi- 
davit of the plaintiff stating tlie sum due to be more than foO, and charging tlie com, 

: Slu St A acts; as, that the defendant. is about to remove any of h s 
tmmerlv out of the jurisdiction of the court to defraud his creditors, that he. fmudu- 
Fpntlv cop reals property or lias assigned, removed, or disposed of it wu lit like intents, or 
that the 'debt was trauiUilentiy contracted. The defendant is thereupon committed to 
nr j W . '„ n i ess lie nay the debt and costs of the suit or give security to pay them w ithin 
^certain time oA'ileiwlm make an assignment of his property for the benefit cd his 
creditor, “give security that he will make such, an assignment, or that he «1; 
nose of any of his property until the demands against linn are ■ satisfied.. If he niukc swh 
^ »ni fnmmit k5q nrnivn*tv there are' provisions' in the act -by which.. he -i-naj' ; be dife- 
^horwifT from hw indebtedness Further provisions of an analogous nature to those 
contfnedL tl h aofwe e embodied in the New York code, adopted 1848. .The debtor 
Zv iZntsted and imprisoned either on mesne or on final process. The principal grounds 
5 arrest are with few exceptions, the same as those enumerated in tlie picxious act. 
The defendant when arrested upon mesne process, may be admitted to bail. The 
imprisonment upon final process is for the same causes, and is applicable when ll ie eX! J“ 
property has been returned unsatisfied, in whole or m part. 
The mod important difference between these provisions and those of tlie eailiei stutute 
KKnt means are provided only for securing the 
of on individual creditor and there is no assignment provided foi in behalf of ail the 
creditors^ m any Cleans afforded of obtaining a discharge of the debtor from all bis 
obligations. A large number of the states have adopted similar statutes. . 

DEBTS Recovery of. Courts of law, besides serving to decide cases m winch 
Questions of fact or law arc really in dispute, serve an important purpose m facilitating 
the recovery of debts, against which the debtor has no defense other than t.iat lit is 
unablf ofunwi lin- to pay. Tlie great majority of tlie cases in which the services of 
courts are requiredls of this kind. The statistics of the English county courts give a 
striking illustration of this. Of the number of cases which are entered for judgment, 


it appears that about 95 per cent end' in favor of tlie plaintiff ; whereas, had there been 
any question really in dispute, the defendants, with the advantages they possess, might 
have been expected to be at least as often right as the plaintiffs. The knowledge of 
this has had much to do with modifying judicial proceedings. Another cause which 
has operated in the same direction is, that the consequences of issuing a decree are now 
much less serious, as a creditor holding a judgment lias not now the exorbitant powers 
over his debtor that he once liad. The theory , accordingly, on which judicial - proceed- 
ings are based, lias very miich changed. Formerly, lawyers thought that every case 
should come into court, prepared for being disputed on every point, and thus a great 
deal of expense was incurred before it was known whether there was to be any dispute 
at all. The end now in view is, that there should be a cheap means of obtaining judg- 
ment in undisputed causes ; and that, at the same time, e very precaution should be taken, 
that if the defender has any good ground of defense, lie should have the opportunity of 
stating it; and that, when stated, it should receive due attention. Various law reforms 
have been carried to facilitate the recovery of debts with this end tacitly, at least, in 
view. In England, as might have been expected from the courts of law being . situated 
in a great commercial capital, law reform has proceeded further in this direction than 
in Scotland; but in both countries, it has made great progress. 

Understanding by debt the price of services rendered, or goods furnished, it rnay be 
useful to point out shortly the proceedings that must be taken to recover it. If the 
debt exceed £50 in amount, the creditor must, in England, proceed in one of the supe- 
rior courts of law; and, in Scotland, he may proceed either before the superior court or 
before one of the sheriff-courts; but in any view, he must prepare for considerable 
expense — the services of professional advisers being in practice unavoidable — and for a 
more ‘or less tedious litigation. If the debt do not exceed £50, the creditor may proceed 
in the English or Scotch county courts (in Scotland called the sheriff -courts), and the 
proceedings are simple and expeditious. 

In England, the first step to recover a debt not exceeding £50 in the county court, 
is for the creditor to go to the registrar of the district within which the defender “resides, 
or to the jurisdiction of which lie is on some other ground amenable (80 and Ml Viet. e. 
142 % He there fills up a printed form, called a plaint, shortly stating the claim and 
the ground of it. The registrar upon this issues a summons, and gives it to the bailiff 
of the court, who serves a copy of it on the defendant. This summons names a day on 
which the parties must appear before the judge, No written pleadings are in general 
necessary; but if the debtor has any special defense — such as, that he has a counter- 
claim against the plaintiff, or that he (the defendant) was a minor at the time the debt 
was contracted, or that he has been discharged under the bankruptcy acts— he must 
give the creditor notice in writing five days before the hearing. If he simply denies the 
debt, he has nothing to do but to attend the hearing, with what witnesses he may 
require. If the witnesses are not likely to come voluntarily, summonses to enforce then* 
attendance (as well as the production of documents) may be obtained at the registrar’s 
office. At the hearing, the judge (unless a jury have been required) proceeds himself in 
a summary way to try the cause. He examines the witnesses on oath, keeping no record 
of the evidence; and, on hearing the parlies, gives judgment at once. If he decides for 
the plaintiff, lie may make the sum payable at once, or by installments. The costs are 
according to a fixed scale, which may be seen in the court or in the registrar’s office. 

There are provisions for parties having their case tried by jury, and also for appeal 
on questions of law. Either party who wishes it, may ask for a 'jury; a, ml if the sum 
claimed exceed £5, the demand must be complied with. If there be a jury, the number 
of jurymen is five, and their verdict must he unanimous. The party dissatisfied with 
the Verdict may ask for a new trial, and the judge, if he thinks right' may grant it on 
such terms as he thinks reasonable. This* power to try by jury is used very rarely 
indeed— less than one per cent of all the eases which go to trial being tried in that man- 
ner. The right to appeal is against decisions in point of law; and against the admission 
and rejection of evidence. The appeal is to the superior courts of law at Westminster. 
It is taken by requiring the judge to state a case for the opinion of the higher court, and 
thereafter entering it for discussion there. The appellant must, give security for the 
costs of the appeal, and (if defendant) for the amount (both of principal and costs) 
contained in the judgment. The right of appeal is not much exercised, and the parties 
have it in their power to agree beforehand (in writing) that there is to be none. 

When judgment is for the creditor, and the order for payment is not complied with, 
execution may issue against the goods of the debtor. Although imprisonment for debt 
was (in the general case) abolished in England in I860, it still remains the law that in 
the county courts, in certain cases, the debtor may also be imprisoned. Tin 1 debtor is 
summoned to show cause why ho lias not obeyed the judgment. At this hearing 
(whether the debtor attend or not), the creditor may get* an order to commit, if lie 
can show to the judge’s satisfaction that the debtor obtained credit on false pretences, or 
by fraud, or that he willfully incurred the debt without a reasonable expectation of being 
able to pay it, or if he have made away with or concealed any of his property to defraud 

* This act contains a schedule enumerating the statutes regulating proceedings in the English 
county courts. 
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Ills creditors, or if he has had, since the judgment, sufficient means to pay it -without 
defrauding other creditors, and has refused to do so. Imprisonment for debt is no 
longer in the option of the creditor, as it was before 1869; the power is reposed in the 
discretion of a judge, and can be exercised only on proof that the defaulter has the 
means, and refuses to pay. 

Although it is competent to proceed in the county courts for sums as large as £50, 
they are not much used for sums above £20. When the debt does not exceed £20, 
there is av certain compulsitor or the creditor to resort to the county court, for if he 
resort to a superior court, and i v jover no more than that sum, liq will have no costs, 
unless he satisfies the court that he had -sufficient reason for taking that course. In 
point of fact, there is only about one ease for a sum exceeding £20, for a hundred 
which do not exceed it; and the average amount sued for is between £2 and £3. 

In Scotland, debts not exceeding £12 may be recovered in the sheriff small-debt 
court. The creditor takes two copies of his account to the office of the sheriffi clerk for 
the circuit in which the debtor lives; from him he obtains a summons, in which the 
day for the trial is fixed; and this summons he takes to an officer of thp court (sheriff- 
officer), who serves a notice, with one of the copies of the account, on the debtor, at 
least six days before the trial. Both parties may employ an officer to cite such witnesses 
as they require. The creditor must appear at the trial, either by himself or by one of 
his family, or by such other person as the sheriff may permit. Law-agents require 
special permission to appear, unless where both parties consent. If the defender intend 
to plead a counter-claim, he must cause a sheriff-officer to give a copy of it to the 
pursuer, at least one free day before the trial ; otherwise, there are no. written pleadings. 
On the day fixed for the trial, if the debtor does not appear, decree is given against 
him, with expenses, as a matter of course; against which he can afterwards be 
“reponed” only on consignment of the expenses and a sum of 10 s. If both parties 
appear, the judge hears the" case. If the pursuer or the defender have clearly no good 
ground of action or defense, he disposes of it at once; but if not, • he examines the 
witnesses on oath. .No record of the evidence is taken. At any time before judgment, 
the case may be remitted to the “ ordinary court ” of the sheriff, where it is conducted 
by agents on written pleadings and written proof. Otherwise, the whole proceedings 
are concluded in one day, adjournments not being permitted, except in special cases. 
After judgment, there is "no appeal, except on the ground of want of jurisdiction, 
malice, oppression or will ful neglect of the statutory forms, in which eases' there is an 
appeal to the court of justiciary. If the sum decerned for, together with the expenses, 
do not exceed £8 (k 8d., there' is only execution against the debtor’s goods; above that 
amount, them is also execution against the person. 

The Debts Recovery Act, 1807 (80 and 81 Viet, c, 96), has extended the Scottish 
Small -debt jurisdiction, with important alterations, to £50. The class of debts that 
may be sued for between £.12 and £50, has been limited to those winch most require 
summary proceedings— namely, those which prescribe if not sued for within 3 years, 
such as ail" ordinary "merchants’ accounts, and accounts for professional services or for 
servants’ wages. "The principal differences between this and the proper sin all -debt 
proceedings are, that agents are allowed to appear; that there are two days in court, 
one at which the grounds of action and defense are stated, and an adjourned one, at 
which the witnesses are examined; that the judge makes a note, of tlvs picas of the 
parties; that a record is kept (if required) of the admissions in fact and of the evidence; 
and that there is a right of appeal, if the debt does not exceed £25, from the sheriff- 
substitute to the sheriff, and if it exceed £25, also to the court of session. If flic judge 
be not asked to take a note of the evidence, there is no appeal in matters of fact. All 
the fees and costs, whether payable to the sheriff-clerk, the officers of the court, or the 
law-agents, are distineily stated in the act, and must be hung up in every court. In 
other respects, the proceedings are analogous to those in the small-debt court, and, like, 
them, may proceed either at the principal town of the county, or at one of the towns at 
which sheriff’s circuit-courts arc held. 

In England and in Scotland, there are other courts which deal with the recovery of 
debts besides the county courts. The sheriff’s court of the city of London has a juris- 
diction similar in general to that of the English county courts; and there are local 
courts, such as the" court of passage at Liverpool, and the manor court at Bradford, 
which exercise jurisdiction in small as well as other debts. In Scotland, the magistrates 
of royal burghs, and the justices of peace, possess a small-debt jurisdiction for debts 
not exceeding £5 in amount. Tlie procedure in them is similar to that of the sheriff 
small-debt court. 

DEBTS, Recovery of (ante), in the United States ordinarily by an action at law. 
Such action lies where even the sum due is certain or ascertained in sucli a manner as to 
be readily reduced to a certainty, without regard to the manner in which the obligation 
was incurred or is evidenced. It is thus distinguished from assumpsit, which lies, as 
well where the sum due is uncertain as where it is certain, and from covenant, which 
lies only upon contracts evidenced in a certain manner. It is said to lie in the debet 
and det wet Debt in the detinet for goods differs from detinue, because it is not essen 
tial in this action, as in detinue, that" the specific property in the goods should L we been 
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tested in the plaintiff at the time the action is brought. The declaration, when the 
action is founded on a record, heed not aver consideration. When it is founded on a 
specialty, it must contain the specialty, but need not aver the consideration; but when 
the action is for rent the deed must be declared on. When it is founded on a simple 
contract, the consideration must be averred; and a liability or agreement, though not 
necessarily an express promise to pay, must be stated. The plea of “ no debt 51 is the 
general issue upon the action on. a simple contract, on statutes, or where a specialty is 
matter of inducement merely. “ It is not true,” is the common plea when on specialty, 
denying the execution of the instrument; and “ not on record,” when denying the 
existence of the record. The judgment is, generally, when for the plaintiff, that the 
plaintiff receive his debt and costs; arid when for the defendant, that the defendant 
receive his debt and costs. A judgment in an action for the recovery of a debt itself 
constitutes a new debt, on which another action may be brought, unless there he some 
Statutory restriction, as there is in some of the states. Under the codes of procedure 
in some states the technical action for debt no longer exists, as there is ’out one civil 
action. 

BESTS, Small. See Small Debts. 

DEBUT (debut), a French .-word which has been adopted into the English language, 
and signifies generally a beginning, or entrance, but is specialty applied to the first 
appearance of an actor or actress on tlie stage at all, or to a first appearance in a partic- 
ular theater. In these circumstances, the actor is called a debutant; the actress, a 
debutante. 

DEC' A, Gr. signifying “ ten,” is of frequent occurrence in composition; as in decap - 
olis, a union of ten cities; -decalogue , the ten commandments; decametre , a measure of ten 
metres, etc. From decais formed 

De cade, a collection or group of ten. As applied to time, decade was used hi the 
calendar of the French republic to designate their week of ten days. Each month, of 
30 days, was divided into three decades. The days of each decade wore named prlmidi , 
duodi , tridi, qmrUdl, quintidi, sexlidi, septuli, octldi , non id i, and decadi. Thu 'tenth, or 
decadi , was the day of rest; and, as the republic acknowledged no definite religion, was 
devoted to the practice of and exhortation to virtue. The "republican year numbered 
36 decades, and had thus only 360 days. The remaining five (in leap years, six) were 
devoted as holidays at the end of the year without being numbered. 

BEC'ACHOBD, a kind of guitar with ten strings, similar to the common guitar, only 
larger in the body, and with a broader finger-board. The lower strings have no’ frets, 
being only us^d as open notes. 

BE 0 A 'BESTS (Fr.), a term used with reference to works of art belonging to a school 
which had passed the period of its highest excellence before they were produced. In 
Greece, art in all its forms reached its acme in the time of Pericles; and though there 
are many exquisite works which were produced at a later period, they all belong, more 
or less conspicuously, to the decadence of Greek art. In Home, again, both art and 
literature culminated in the time of Augustus, and from that time we have a decadence; 
which soon becomes very obvious and rapid. The school of the lienahiunn , again, 
came to perfection with Raphael; even the Gamed belong toils deendame: unci the 
decline was continuous through the rococo of Louis Quinze, till art became almost extinct 
all over Europe. In the beginning of the reign of George IV., itprobahlv reached as 
low a point in England as it ever attained in any civilized country; and it, is onlv within 
the last 30 years that it has begun to revive. Let us hope that Its decadence is far 
distant. 

DEC' AGON is a plane geometrical figure of ten sides. When the sides are equal, the 
figure is called a regular decagon. A decagon 'may he formed from a pentagon (q.y.), 
by forming any irregular triangles on its sides in such a way that no two of them shall 
have their sides in the same straight line. A regular decagon is got from si regular 
pentagon by describing a circle round the latter, bisecting the" arcs between its singular 
points, and drawing lines joining the angular points to the points of section. 

DECAIS'NEA, a genus of plants of the natural order la rdimba lacem, nearly sillied to 
btauntoraa. It contains only one known species, recently discovered, a native of the 
Himalaya mountains, where it grows at an elevation of 7,000 feet. It is n very remark- 
able plant, and the only one of its natural order which is not a climber. It sends up 
from the root several straight erect branches like walking-sticks, which hear spread hm 
pinnated leaves, 3 ft. long, standing out horizontally. The flowers, are unisexual mrcom 
and in racemes. The fruit is yellow, resembles a short cucumber, being about 4 in! 
long, and 1 m. in diameter. It is full of a soft, milky pulp, and large black’ seeds. Two 
or three fruits grow together. The pulp is sweet and wholesome, much eaten by the 
natives of the Himalayas. J 

DECALOGUE (Gr. dekabgos , “ ten discourses”), is the term usually applied by the 
Greek fathers to the law of the two “tables of testimony” given by God to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. These tables were made of stone, and the commandments inscribed 
thereon are said to have been “ written by the finger of God.” The commandments 
are not numerically divided iu the Pentateuch, and it has been supposed by some that 
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the number ien vras cliosen, because ten was considered the most perfect number. As, 
however there are ten distinct injunctions, it is superfluous to allege any other reason 
for the division than the simple fact, that this is the correct enumeration. Philo-Judseus 
divides them into two pentads, the first ending with “honor thy father and mother, b 
etc. ; but the general opinion among Christians is, that the first table contained those 
which enjoin upon us our duty to God (comprising the first four), and the Second, those 
which enjoin upon us our duty to our fellow-creatures (comprising the last six). The 
Talmudists make the introductory words, “lam the Lord thy God, who brought theei 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” to be the first commandment, 
and in consequence, to keep, the number ten, are obliged to run the next two into one. 
But the words quoted obviously contain no command at all, but merely express the 
grand general reason why the Israelites should yield implicit obedience to the injunc- 
tions which follow. Hence Origen commences the D. with, ‘ ^Tliou Shalt have no other 
gods before me.” His division is that in use in the Greek, and in all the Protestant 
churches except the Lutheran; while from the writings of Philo and Josephus, it appears 
that such was also the received division of the Jewish church. The Masore tic division 
is that which is adhered to in the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches. According 
to it, the first two commandments, that concerning the worship of God, and that con- 
cerning the worship of graven images, constitute but one. The number ten, however, 
is hererilso preserved by dividing the tenth into two, the first of which is made to be, 
“Thou slialt not covet thy neighbor’s house,” and the second, “Thou shaft not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-servant,” etc., to the end. There are two versions of 
the D. m the Pentateuch; the first is contained in Exodus xx., the second in Deute- 
ronomy v. These are substantially and almost verbally the same, except in regard to 
the fourth commandment, for the observance of which the reason assigned in the former 
differs entirely from that in the latter. 

DECAMERON", the title of a collection of stories written by Boccaccio, and sup- 
posed to have been told in successive nights by guests who were escaping from a plague 
then raging in Florence, about 1848. 

DE CAMP, John C., b. N". J., 1812; midshipman, 1827; captain, 1882; served with 
distinction in the war of the rebellion under Farragut, and was retired in 1870 with the 
rank of rear-admiral. 

DECAMPS, Alexandre-Gabriel, a celebrated French, painter, was b. at Paris in 
1808. He was a pupil of M. Abel de Pujol, the well-known historical painter, but he 
seems not to have been very amenable to tuition. He was one of those who cannot be 
made to imitate approved models, and lie soon began to strike out a style of his own, 
which was new to the public, and was long in becoming popular. About 1880, lie made 
a tour in the east, which had a considerable effect upon the character of his works. 
For several years after his return he painted chiefly eastern subjects. Either the 
novelty of his subjects— eastern scenes and customs being then comparatively unfamil- 
iar to Europeans — or the novelties of his manner, made the public hesitate in its verdict 
upon these works; while they were not unfrequentlv rejected by the jury at the academy 
of paintings. Gradually, however, they grew into favor; and the prices fetched by 
these and the other works of D. show that he is. now among the most esteemed of the 
artists of his time. He painted landscapes, genre-pieces, and historical pictures; but 
though lie has produced works in each of these kinds which are of the highest order of 
merit, his animal pictures are those which first attained to popularity among his coun- 
trymen. I). had a great deal of humor; and he loved to paint animals of all kinds. The 
monkey was his specialty; and a series of humorous pictures in which the monkey, or 
groups' of monkeys, are introduced — now widely known by engravings or lithographs— 
were among his best and most popular works. In one of this series, Lee Singes Experts* 
lie managed to convey a stinging criticism upon the judges at the academy who wen; 
so slow to admit his merit as an artist. Successful as lie was in animal painting, D. was 
much chagrined by the preference shown by the public for his genre over his historical 
pieces — which, by English critics at least, are now considered among the finest produc- 
tions of the French school. Of his landscapes, and even of his historical works, the 
majority are taken from eastern subjects. It was perhaps a consequence of the tardy 
recognition given to him by critics and other authorities, that not more than one of bis 
pictures is now in a public* collection in France. His works are in private hands; but 
at the exposition universelle of 1855, sixty of them were brought together, and an 
opportunity was thus afforded of comparing them with the more accessible works of 
other contemporary painters. His pictures divided attention with those of Ingres, 
Delacroix, and Vernet, and received the award of a medal. D. was made a chevalier 
of the legion of honor in 1839, and was promoted to the grade of officer in 1851. Be 
died at Fontainebleau on the 22d of Aug., 1860, of in juries which he sustained by falling 
from his horse. 

Humor, as has been indicated already, was one of the principal characteristics of 
I>.’s most popular works. His really great — his historical — works were remarkable for 
the fineness, in many cases the grandness, of the conceptions, and for a large and free 
style of treatment deemed over-daring and irregular by connoisseurs, but usually result- 
ing, nevertheless, in a very impressive tout ensemble. Undoubtedly, his execution had 
• U. K. IV, -43 
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considerable faults, but they were closely associated with its merits. His drawing was 
often careless, and when some favorite effect was (o be produced, he never hesitated to 
set perspective at defiance. The boldness of his coloring, and the startling light-effects 
introduced in his pictures, were what critics at first found most fault with. These are, 
however, the peculiarities of his manner, and now that they are no longer strange, they 
find not only apologists hut admirers. If they were merits, they were of a kind which, 
in the hands of imitators, were very apt to degenerate into faults, and the French artists 
who have taken D. for their model, have, by their exaggerations, done not a little to 
imperil the reputation of their master. 

BECANDGLLE, Augustin Pyrame, one of the most eminent of botanists, was born 
at Geneva, 4th Feb., 1878, and was descended from an ancient noble family of Pro- 
vence, which was compelled to seek refuge in Geneva from religious persecution about 
1558. His father was a syndic of Geneva, and had an estate near Tver dun, 
where much of D.’s boyhood was spent. He received his education in the gymnasium 
of Geneva, distinguished himself by his attainments in classical scholarship and his love 
of poetry, as well ashy his delight in the study of history, to which and to the profes- 
sion of law he proposed to devote himself. But after he had begun his studies for 
this profession, the union of Geneva with the French republic in 1798 made such a 
change in his prospects, that he thought proper to relinquish it for that of medicine; 
having also in the meantime learned to delight in the physical sciences, particularly 
chemistry and botany, to which the lectures of Vaucher at Geneva in 1790 very much 
contributed. From this time forth, these were the great pursuits of his life, and he 
never ceased to study and investigate the relations of these two sciences to each other. 
He went to Paris, where he prosecuted his studies, and where his botanical publications 
soon won for him a distinguished place among the scientific men of his time. A work 
on succulent plants (Par. T 799-1 808), one of the species of astragalus { Par. 1802), and 
some less important works, were followed by his extremely valuable Ernai sur ks Pro - 
prietes Medicates des Plantes (Essay on the Medicinal Properties of Plants), (Par. 1804), 
In 1802, he was called to a professorship in the academy of Geneva, but preferred to 
remain in Paris, and delivered his first botanical lectures in the college tie France. In 
1804, appeared the first volume of Ins Flore Ft ‘an raise. Employed by the government, 
lie visited all parts of France and of the kingdom of Italy in 1806-12, investigating their 
botany and agriculture; but the events of 1814 prevented the production of the great 
statistical work in which it was intended to embody tlie results of these investigations. 
On the fall of Napoleon, he was compelled to retreat to Geneva, where a professorship 
of botany was founded for him, and where lie spent the remainder of his life. His 
I heorie Elementaire de Botanique (Par. 1818) was followed by two other works, the 
fruits of his studies in systematic botany and the properties and natural affinities of 
plants, and by which the true knowledge of that science has been wonderfully pro- 
moted, his Regni VegetaMUs Systema Maturate (2 vols., Par. 1818-21), and his Prodromes 
Systematise Eaturalu Begni VegetaMlis (vols. 1-10, Par. 1824-46). D.’s labors estab- 
lished on a surer basis, and improved in niany of its most important respects, the natural 
system of botany which Jussieu had attempted to found. Sec Botany. The latter 
years of D.’s life were years of sickness and suffering, and he died of dropsy on 9th 
Sept,, 1841. He bequeathed his collections — including-' a herbarium of more than 70,000 
species of plants— to his son, Alphonse Decandolle, on condition of his keeping 
them open to the public, and of his carrying on the Prodromes. The younger I>. 
accordingly devoted himself to this work, which he completed with the 17th volume. 
He also is a botanist of no mean fame, and author of several botanical works, among 
which are an Introduction a la Botanique (1835), and the Q.eographie Botanique (1855); 
also an Histoire des Sciences (1872). ■ 

DECAPITATION. See Capital Punishment. 

DECAPOD A. See Crab and Crustacea. 

DECAP'OLIS, a district of Palestine anciently containing, as its name implies, ten 
cities that were classed together not because of their geographical position, but because 
of their political resemblance. Soon after the Romans had conquered Syria (65 rx\) 
they rebuilt ten cities, placed colonies in them, and endowed them with speck 1 privileges. 
Writers are not agreed concerning the names of all the ten, and it is probable that the 
original number was enlarged. Pliny names them as Damascus, Philadelphia, Raphana, 
Gndara, Hippo, Dion, Pella, Canatha, Galasa (Gerasa) on the e. of the Jordan, and 
Scythopolis on the west. At the time of Christ they were all prosperous and contained 
large numbers of Gentile inhabitants; but at; present Damascus only retains its impor- 
tance. Scythopolis, or Beth-Shean, anciently next in size, still exists as the village of 
Beisan: others are of interest only for their ruins, those of Gerasa being especially 
magnificent. 

DECA'TUR, a co. in s.w. Georgia, on the Florida border; bounded w, by the Chat- 
tahoochee; reached by the Atlantic and Gulf railroad, which terminates at; the co. scat; 
1062 sq.m. ; pop. ’80,19, 07 1—10,188 colored. The soil is moderately fertile, producing 
corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, molasses, etc. Co. seat, Bainbridge, 
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DECATUR, a co. in s.e. Indiana, intersected by the Indianapolis. Cincinnati, and 
Lafayette railroad; 872 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 19,779. Surface level or undulating, with rich 
soil, producing wheat, corn, oats, hay, potatoes, butter, and wool. Co. seat, Greens- 
burg. 

DECATUR, a co. in s. Iowa, on the Missouri; 528 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 15,336. It is a 
prairie region, and agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Leon. 

DECATUR, a co. in s.w. Tennessee, on the Tennessee river ; intersected by Beach 
river; 325 sq.m. ; pop. "80, 8,498—1221 colored. It is level, with fertile soil, producing 
corn, wheat, cotton, butter, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Decaturville. 

DECATUR, a village in Georgia; the seat of justice of De Kalb co. ; on the Georgia 
railroad, 5 m. e. of Atlanta; pop. ’70, 401. The place is noted for fine climate and 
beautiful situation. It was, here that the confederates under Hood fell upon the union- 
ists under Thomas and Schofield in the hope of hindering the approach of Sherman to 
Atlanta in the famous “march to the sea.” They failed, however, losing 5,000 men; 
the loss on the other side was 1500. 

DECATUR, a city and seat of justice in Macon co., 111., on Sangamon river, very 
near the middle of the state, at the junction of five or six railroads; 88 m. from Spring- 
field, and 160 from Chicago; pop. about 12,000. It is in a fine agricultural region, and 
has many manufactories, including a large rolling-mill. 

DECATUR, Stephen, 1751-1808; b. R. I. He was early engaged in sea-faring, and 
during the revolution had command of several privateers. In 1798, he became a eapt. 
in the navy and was put in charge of the Delaware , 20 guns, with which he captured 
two French privateers. He was discharged from service, 1801. 

DECATUR, Stephen, Jr., 1779-1820; b, Md. ; son of capt. Stephen, and like him a 
sea-fare r, though in the regular navy. He served in the smaller offices from 1798 to 
1803 without special distinction. In Nov. of the latter year he had command of the 
Argus, in commodore Preble’s squadron, and afterwards of the Enterprise. At this time 
he made a dash into the harbor of Tripoli and burnt the frigate Philadelphia , which, 
had fallen into the hands of the Algerine enemy. In recognition of this act he was made 
capt., and presented with a sword. Decatur had much more hard fighting in the 
harbor and neighborhood of Tripoli, and in all cases showed the utmost daring and 
bravery. The war with Tripoli ended 1805, and from that time until the war with Eng- 
land, Decatur was in various duties of small importance. In 1812, he was in command 
„of a squadron off the Atlantic coast, and Get. 25, in the United States , captured the Eng- 
lish frigate Macedonian. In May, 1813, he found himself blockaded in Long Island 
sound, and was forced to remain more than a year in the harbor of New London; In 
Jan., 1815, he attempted to escape from his blockade in the frigate President, but his 
ship struck on the bar at Sandy Hook, and. after a determined contest with four of the 
enemy’s ships, he surrendered and was taken to Bermuda with his frigate as a prize. 
He was soon paroled, and in May, 1815, sailed from New York with three frigates, 
one sloop, and six brigs and schooners to operate against Algiers. He captured two 
important vessels; but the war was soon concluded by a treaty abolishing demand upon 
the United States for tribute, and giving up all prisoners. He made arrangements to 
the same effect with the rulers of Tunis and Tripoli, and thus put an end to the enslav- 
ing of the Americans by the corsairs of those countries. In Nov., 1815, he was made 
navy commissioner, holding the office until his death, which occurred in a duel with 
commodore James Barron. 

DEOAZES, Elie, Due, 1780-1860; a French lawyer and statesman. He was secre- 
tary to Letitia Bonaparte, but went over to the Bourbons in 1814, and became prefect 
of police in Paris. In 1815, he was made minister of police; in 1818, minister of the 
interior; and in 1819, prime-minister. In 1820, he was appointed ambassador to Eng- 
land. He was a strong opponent to the extreme measures of the government during 
the reign of Charles X., and after 1830 adhered to Louis Philippe. 

DECAZEYILLE, at. in the department of Aveyron, s. of France. It has exten- 
sive blast-furnaces and iron-works, said to be superior to any in France, and which, 
with the iron and coal mines of the neighborhood, afford employment to the mass of 
the inhabitants. Pop. ,’76, 5,968. 

DECCAN (Sans. Dakshina, the south), a term applied sometimes to the whole penin- 
sula of Hindustan to the s. of the Vindhya mountains, -which separate it from the 
basin of the Ganges, and sometimes restricted to that portion of the same -which is 
rather vaguely hounded on the n. by the Nerbudda, which falls into the gulf of 
Cambay, and on the s. by the Kistna or Krishna, a tributary of the hay of Bengal. 
Independently of this indefiniteness of meaning, the name, like that of the Carnatic 
(q.vj, is rather of historical interest than of actual use. 

DECEMBER, the last month of the year. In the old Roman calendar, before the 
time of Julius Csesar, the year began with March, and that which is now the twelfth, 
was then the tenth month; hence the name {decern, ten). Our Saxon ancestors called it 
Mid-winter -month and Yule-month ... 1 AMY Yd 
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DECEMVIRI. The most famous body known under this title were the ten persons 
•who were appointed as a sort of legislative committee, to draw up a code of laws at 
Home. The groundwork on which the D. proceeded, was the information which had 
been previously collected by three commissioners who were sent for, that purpose to 
Greece. On the return of the commissioners, after a year’s absence, a violent, dispute 
arose between the patricians and plebeians as to which of the orders should be intrusted 
■with the revision of the laws. The dispute ended in favor of the patricians, and ten 
patrician lawgivers were consequently appointed, to whom, moreover, the whole govern * 
ment of the state was intrusted during the year for which they were to hold office. The: 
experiment was eminently successful ; the work of legislation was carried on with zeal; 
and success, and the state was governed with prudence and moderation. Their labors 
not being quite, finished, a new body of D. was appointed; only one, the notorious 
Appius Claudius, belonging to the previous commission. In their magisterial and 
executive capacities, the new D. acted in the most tyrannical manner. In place of the 
fasces alone being carried before the decemvir who presided for the day, as on the 
former occasion, "each of the ten was now attended by twelve lictors, who" carried not 
only the rods, but the axe which was the emblem of sovereign power. Every species 
of outrage was committed on the persons and families of the plebeians, and when the 
term of their appointment expired, the D. refused either to resign or to allow successors 
to be appointed to them. At length, the iniquitous decision of Appius Claudius (q.v.) 
in the matter of Virginia brought affairs to a climax. A popular insurrection broke 
forth, the I). were driven from their office, and the tribunes and other ordinary magis- 
trates of the republic were reappointed. The occurrence is the subject of one of Mac- 
aulay’s most spirited Lays of Ancient Rome, 

DECEN'NARY. See Tithing. 

DECEN'NIAL GAMES, celebrated in Rome once in ten years, commemorating the 
nominal refusal of Augustus to be emperor for life, and his* preference for re-election 
once in ten years. They were kept up as a popular amusement until the last days of 
the empire. 

DECEPTION ISLAND, near South Shetland, in the Antarctic ocean, is worthy of 
notice for the contrarieties which it presents. Under the reign of all but perpetual* win- 
ter, it possesses hot springs and a volcano. In these contrasts it so far resembles Ice- 
land with its Hecla aud its geysers. But D. I. seems to be peculiar in this, that its very 
material consists of alternate layers of ashes and ice. It contains a deep lake of 5 in. 
in circuit. 

DE CHARMS, Richard, 1796-1864; b. Philadelphia, author and clergyman. He 
was a Swedcnborgian pastor in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. " He estab- 
lished the New Jerusalem Magazine, the first three numbers of which he set up in type 
and printed, having been a printer. He was editor of the Precursor and The New 
Churchman. His principal work is The New Churchman Extra, a treulise on polemics 
and church history. 

DECID UOUS TREES (Eat. de, and cado , falling off) are those which annually lose and 
renew their leaves. In cold and temperate countries, the fall of the leaf in autumn, 
and the restoration of verdure to the woods in spring, are among the most familiar 
phenomena of nature, connecting themselves also very intimately with the feelings, 
habits, and circumstances of mankind. The greater part of the trees and shrubs "of 
temperate regions are deciduous; but within the tropics, the forest retains always its 
luxuriance of foliage, except in countries where the diversities of condition, occasioned 
by the wet and dry seasons, are extreme, and there many trees lose their leaves in the 
dry season, from causes apparently the same with those which produce the same effect 
on the approach of winter in colder countries, and which are connected with a sort of 
rest of the plant, or partial suspension of the active functions of vegetable life. Trees 
not deciduous are called evergreen (q.v.). 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS (Lat. decern, ten) are such as have for their denominator any 
of the numbers 10, 100, 1000, etc., i.e., any power of 10. See Fraction. Thus, 
irVff* TTfSio a t* e decimal fractions. In writing such fractions, the denominator is omitted, 
and the above stand thus: 0.7, or .7, .28, .019. That these numbers do not express 
integers is intimated by the point to the left; and the denominator is always 1, with as 
many ciphers annexed as there are figures in the decimal. A cipher is prefixed to 19, 
because otherwise it would read as if it stood for T yu The expression £5.647 is read, 
five pounds and 647-thousandths of a pound; or, five pounds, and six-tenths, four-hun- 
dredths, and seven-thousandths of a pound. That these two readings are equivalent 
appears from this, that = A°<nr -(- i${nr + = {' (i 4~ ■+■ *nrW It thus appears 

that the first figure of a decimal to the left expresses tenths of the unit; the second, 
hundredths; the third, thousandths, etc. In this property lies the great advantage of 
decimal fractions; they form merely a continuation of the system of notation for 
integers, and undergo the common operations of addition, multiplication, etc., exactly 
as integers do. To explain the principles which determine the position of the decimal 
point after these operations, belongs to a treatise on arithmetic. 

The disadvantage attending decimal fractions is, that comparatively few fractional 
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quantities or remainders can be exactly expressed by them ; in other words, the greater 
number of common fractions cannot be reduced, as it is called, to decimal fractions, 
without leaving a remainder. Common fractions, such as f, R f , for instance, can 

be reduced to decimal fractions only by multiplying the numerator and denominator of 
each by such a number as will convert the denominator into 10, or 100, 1000, etc. 
(The common process is merely an abridgment of this.) But that is possible only when 
the denominator divides 10, or 100, etc., without remainder. Thus, of the above denomi- 
nators, 2 is contained in 10, 5 times; 4 in 100, 25 times; and 25 in 100, 4 times; there- 
, „ 1 __ 1 X 5 __ 5 ___ r 1 __ 1 X 25 25 _ or 9 9 x 4 36 0/4 73 

f ’ 2“2X5 lO - ’'-’’ 4”4 X 25~100 _ '" J; 25 ~ 25 X 4 ~ 100 ^ ' 36- But 

neither 3 nor 7 will divide 10 or any power of 10; and therefore these numbers cannot 
produce powers of 10 by multiplication. In such cases, we can only approximate to 
the value of the fraction. Thus, 10, 100, 1000, etc., divided by 3, give 3, 33, *333, 

. , . i , 2 2 X 333 666 A ' , . , 

with a remainder m each ease; and ^ = -- T — 7 ~ = — As this denominator is nearly 

8 3 X 338 999 J 

equal to 1000, f = or .666 nearly. As 10, and therefore its powers, are composed, 
of the two factors 2 and 5, it is obvious that any fraction whose denominator contains’ 
any other factor than these, cannot be reduced exactly to a decimal fraction. 

DECIMAL NOTATION. See Notation. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM. This name is applied to any system of weights, measures, 
money, etc., in which the standard unit is divided into tenths, hundredths, etc., for the 
denominations below it, and multiplied by 10, 100, etc., for those above it. The nature 
of this method of division will be best explained by an example from the French 
system, where it has been most rigidly carried out. The -meter (= 89.37 English inches) 
Is the unit of length, and the foundation of the whole system. For the higher denomi- 
nations of length., the Greek words deea, hecto , kilo , and myria , are prefixed to signify 
multiplying by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000; so that decameter = 10 meters, kilometer = 1000 
meters, etc. The Latin words deci, centi, milli, on the other hand, are used to express 
division, by 10, 100, etc., arid thus furnish names for the lower denominations; deci- 
meter = T T ff of a meter, centimeter = T J- (T of a meter, etc. Similarly with money; the 
franc being the unit, a decime is the tenth part of a franc ; and a centime, the hundredth 
part. 

Belgium and Switzerland have adopted both the French franc as the standard unit 
and the division into tenths. The Italian lira is the same as the franc. The decimal 
system in regard to money, with various units of reckoning, is now in use also in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Sweden, Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, the 
United States, China, and Japan. The French metrical system of weights and meas- 
ures has been introduced into Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, etc. 

This plan of decimal gradation in weights and measures is the only rational one, , 
because it is in accordance with the universally adopted decimal notation. If thoroughly 
carried out, the facilities it Would afford in every department of life are scarcely calcu- 
lable. For one thing, it is not too much to say that one-half the time now spent in Great 
Britain in learning arithmetic might be saved. That study might, in. addition, he made 
an effective means of intellectual'discipline; whereas at present the time must be spent 
in acquiring something like a ready but blind application of complicated rules. 

The most striking instance, perhaps, of the inconvenience of the arbitrary mode of 
division is furnished by the thermometer. In this case, nature has fixed the fundamen- 
tal measure, and made it the same for all nations — the interval, namely, between the 
freezing and boiling points of water. And yet, in England, this space is divided into 
180 parts or degrees; in Germany and the continent generally, into 80° ; and only in 
France has it been divided into 100b Thus, the basis of uniformity made, to our hand 
has been thrown away, and every observation of temperature made in one country has 
to be painfully translated before it can be understood m another. See Meter. 

DECIMATION, a military punishment, rarely inflicted in the present day. When a 
considerable body of troops committed some grave military offense, which would be 
punished with death if committed by an individual, the punishment was awarded to 
one tenth of them by lot, instead of to the whole number, in order that the army might 
not be too much weakened. 

BECTMI, in music, is an interval of ten diatonic degrees, as from C to E, or third 
above the octave, as which it is always treated in harmony. There are only two cases 
in which it is treated differently from the third; 1st, in double counterpoint, where a 
necessary difference must be made although the same harmonic rules apply; and 2d, in 
thorough-bass, where the figure 9 shall rise a degree to 10, instead of falling a degree to 8. 

BE'CIirs, C. Messius Quintus Tiiajantjs, a Roman emperor, was b. at Eubalia, in; 
Lower Pannoma, towards the close of the 2d e., and was the first of a line of monarchs 
who claimed descent from an Illyrian stock. Being sent in 249 a.d. by Philippas, the 
ruling emperor, to restore to subordination the army of Mcesia, which was in a state of 
revolt, the troops proclaimed him emperor against his will, and forced him to march 
upon Italy. Philippus encountered the forces of D. near Verona, but was defeated and 
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plain. D. assumed the government of the empire in the end of the year 249 A.D., but 
his brief reign was one of restless warring with the Goths, fighting against whom he 
was killed near Abricium, in the close of the year 251. During the reign of I)., it was 
determined to revive the censorship, and to persecute the Christians, in order by the 
hrst to check the growing immorality of the state, and by the second to bring back the 
purity of the Roman religion, and regain for Rome the favor of the gods. The censor- 
ship was never fully restored, but a barbarous persecution of the Christians took place. 
In Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the several bishops were massacred; Origen, famous 
among the early fathers, was subjected to the most acute tortures; dreadful cruelties 
were also perpetrated at Alexandria. Many Christians, in Africa, disowned their relig- 
ion, until the persecution had passed. 

DE'CIUS MTJS, Publius, father, son, and grandson, all Roman consuls and myth- 
ical heroes. It is told of the first two that before a battle which might be decisive they 
had visions simultaneous in time and import, that one of them must be devoted to the 
infernal gods. Instead of casting lots to decide which, they agreed that the infernal 
gods should have the man whose columns first wavered in the fight. The columns of 
Deems wavered first, and rushing upon the enemy in a spirit of self-immolation he 
perished. But a moment afterwards his men recovered and won the victory. Similar 
stories are told of the third, and of some others of the family. 

BECK, is a nearly fiat-planked covering to a ship, forming a flooring to the persons 
above it, and a shelter to those below it. There may be several such in a ship, one 
under another; not only does each serve the purposes here named, but it helps to 
strengthen the vessel, by holding the sides together. In ships of war, the number of 
decks varies with the rate or size. First and second rates have four whole decks, 
stretching throughout from stem to stern. Smaller ships have two whole and one half 
decks; while a still smaller class have only one of each. 

Where there are several decks in a ship, they are distinguished by different names. 
Thus, the upper or spar D., open to the sky, stretches from stem to bow, and is con- 
ventionally divided into quarter-deck , waist, and forecastle. The main or gun D. is 
immediately below the upper deck. The middle D. is next under the main ; D., and is 
rather thicker and stronger. The lower D. is in the broadest part of the ship, and is 
made very strong, to receive the heaviest guns. The orlop D. is the lowest of all, and is 
often only temporary ; it is chiefly occupied as store-rooms. Some of the above are 
wanting in ail but the largest ships; and other names are occasionally substituted. A 
flush if. is a continued floor from stem to stern, upon one range, without any break. 

BECKAHEE' HEMP. See Hibiscus. 

BECK'EK, Sir Matthew, Bart. , a political economist, was b. at Amsterdam towards 
the close of the 17th century. He came to London in 1702, was naturalized as an Eng- 
lish subject in the following year, and having embarked in commerce, attained the 
greatest success; received a baronetcy in 1718, and three years afterwards, took his seat 
in parliament as member for Bishop’s Castle. He sat in the house, however, only for 
four years. His death took place Mar. 18, 174-9; the baronetcy then became extinct, 
and Iris daughters succeeded to his estates. 

D., in 1743, published a pamphlet, which in. twelve years ran through seven editions, 
In which he proposed to raise all the public supplies from one single tax— namely, a tax 
upon houses. According to D.’s calculation, there were then in England, exclusive of 
Wales, 1,200,000 houses; of these he meant to tax only one half, counting off 500,000 
as inhabited by the working-classes, and 100,000 as being uninhabited. By this means 
he proposed to raise an annual revenue of £8,000,000, which sum was £1,000,000 more 
than the expenses of the government of that day required. The surplus was to be 
applied as a sinking-fund for the purpose of discharging debt. 

BECLAJtA'TIOhT (Lat. declamare , to speak loudly, hence to exercise one’s self in 
rhetorical delivery), is the art of speaking according to rules, whereby the sense of the 
words, as well as the feeling and sentiment, is naturally and characteristically repre- 
sented. Recitation, therefore, Whether spoken or sung, Is subject to the laws of I)., 
from which it derives its value and significance. Perfect D. implies correctness of 
speech, distinctness and clearness of enunciation, and a well-toned voice. D. is there- 
fore clearly of a musical nature. In music, however, I). is so far different from the D. 
of speaking, that the singer must adhere to what the composer has written, as it is the 
latter who ‘fixes the whole of the intonation, modulation, and phrasing, and also the 
tempi and expression, and who not unfrequently sacrifices the correctness of the D. to 
the charm of some peculiar melodic phrase or pleasing rhythm, or a vocal musical 
embellishment. The truth and beauty of correct musical D. are always endangered by 
a translation of the original words into another language, a work which, with the 
greatest care and ability, it is in many cases almost impossible to accomplish word for 
word, or syllable for syllable, so as to fit accurately to the accent of the music. The 
master-works of many great composers suffer much in this respect, at which our musical 
public seem quite indifferent, while listening to translations of operas so carelessly 
executed as to destroy their greatest beauties, and frequently altogether to distort the 
sentiment. .In earlier times, as well as now, considerable trouble has been taken to 
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'establish D. as a science. The ancients had a hind of note, or sign of intonation, which 
they placed over or under the words, possibly to decide whether the accent should be 

f iven by a high or by a low tone, and thus to regulate the modulation of the voice, 
that the theatrical D. of the ancients resembled the musical recitative of the present 
day, is generally admitted. In the German language, there are numerous works writ- 
ten on the art or declamation. 

DECLARATION, in common law, was the pleading in which the plaintiff in an action 
at law sets forth his case against the defendant. The plaintiff might declare as soon as 
the defendant had made appearance in answer to the writ of summons (cpv.), or, where 
the summons was not specially indorsed (see Indorsement), on failure of the defend- 
ant to make appearance. If the plaintiff failed to declare within a certain time, the 
defendant might obtain judgment of Non Pros.; and if the failure continued for a year 
after the writ of summons is returnable, the plaintiff was deemed out of court. On 
application to a judge, a plaintiff, if not prepared, might obtain time to declare; and a 
defective D. might be amended. Since the judicature act of 1875, the D. is no longer 
used in actions, ""and the Statement of Claim takes the place both of it and of the former 
Bill in Chancery. By ord. xix. of the judicature act it is provided that, “unless the 
defendant in an action shall state that he does not require the delivery of a statement of 
complaint, the plaintiff shall, within such time and in such manner as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, deliver to the defendant after his appearance a statement of his complaint and 
of the relief or remedy to which he claims to be entitled;” and within eight days the 
defendant must give the plaintiff his defense or counter-claim. Such statements are to 
be as brief as the nature of the case admits. 

DECLARATION, in lieu of an oath. Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, who 
object to swear on religious grounds, have been permitted by several statutes to sub- 
stitute a simple I)., or affirmation, as it is called, for an oath. See Affirmation. 
The members of all other Christian sects may still be compelled to swear, whatever be 
their scruples, in criminal cases. But as regards civil cases, it was enacted by the 
common-law procedure act of 1854 (17 and 18 Yict. c. 125, s. 20), that any person who 
should declare that the taking of an oath is, according to his religious belief, unlawful, 
should be entitled to substitute an affirmation, or D., and that persons making a false 
affirmation should be subject to the same punishment as for perjury. In the following 
year (1855), these provisions were extended to Scotland by 18 Yict. c. 25, s. 1; and by 
s. 2, the queen is empowered, by an order in council, to direct the provisions of the act 
to be applied to all courts in Scotland; by which would seem to be meant all courts 
other than the “ courts of civil judicature” mentioned in the first section, i.e., to all 
criminal courts. 

DECLARATION in CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS. In Scotland, the statement made by 
the prisoner before the magistrate (see Statement) is called his declaration. It is the 
duty of the magistrate to take this D. immediately on the prisoner being brought to him 
—that is to say, if he is. in his sober senses. The magistrate must previously inform 
him that it is entirely at his own option to declare or not, but that if he chooses to 
declare, the D. may be used in evidence against him on his trial. In practice, the 
examination is generally conducted by the procurator-fiscal, who knows more of the 
facts of the case than the presiding magistrate. It is taken down by the clerk of 
court, the magistrate usually dictating to him the form of words which he conceives 
will most accurately convey the meaning of the prisoner, in case of his statement being 
of such a rambling description as to render the writing down of the very words 
impossible. The I). ought to contain the name, age, and designation of the prisoner, 
the parish and county m which the crime is said to have been committed, and all 
similar particulars. When completed, it must be read over to the prisoner, who, if 
he is able to write, signs every page of it along with the magistrate* If he cannot 
or will not write, the magistrate signs it in his stead. There must, moreover, be 
two witnesses present, who shall sign the D., and who, if necessary, can speak to 
the manner in which it was taken. If the prisoner does not understand English, a 
sworn interpreter must be employed. The I), will be incompetent to be produced as 
evidence if the magistrate has delegated the duty of taking it to his clerk, or to any 
one not a magistrate. As the D. is not emitted on oath, it will not be allowed to 
be produced or used for the purpose of criminating any one else whom the prisoner /. 
may have named as a participator in his crime. 

DECLARATION, DYING. The rule that secondary or hearsay evidence is inadmissi- 
ble, suffers an exception, both in England and Scotland, in the case of a declaration 
made by a person under the conviction of his impending death, and who does not sur- 
vive the trial. Such declarations are of peculiar value for the ends of justice, where 
the party emitting them dies of injuries which aie the subject of the prosecution. In 
cases of murder, the dying 1). of the sufferer as to the circumstances of the crime is 
always admitted as evidence on the. trial of the prisoner, provided that it was deliber- 
ately emitted while the deceased was in possession of his faculties, and that it is proved 
by credible witnesses. If it be possible, the dying D. should always be committed to 
writing, and tested in the most complete maimer that is consistent with the circum- 
stances in which it is emitted. In cases of necessity, however, it may be proved by 



parole evidence. As to the other cases in which secondary or hearsay evidence is 
admissible, see Evidence. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, AMERICAN, agreed upon July 4, 1776, 
by the thirteen American colonies then in revolt against England. Its history is brief 
but important. Early in 1776, the delegates in congress from Massachusetts were 
directed to vote for independence of England. Soon afterwards several other colonies 
sent similar instructions. Washington wrote: “A reconciliation with Great Britain is 
impossible. When I took command of the army I abhorred the idea of independence; 
but I am now fully satisfied that nothing else will save us.” Pennsylvania and New 
York were the last to acquiesce in the demand for a declaration. The tenor of these 
instructions to the delegates from their constituents was in favor of cutting loose from 
Great Britain entirely and forming an independent government. June 7, 1776, Richard 
.Henry Lee moved in congress that “ these united colonies are and of right ought to be 
free and independent states.” Four days later the motion was adopted, and two com- 
mittees were raised to present a declaration and the plan of a confederation. On the 
declaration committee were Jefferson, Franklin, John Adams, and Roger Sherman, 
They reported June 28, but action was delayed, as the New York and 'Pennsylvania 
congressmen having received no special instruction, thought they had no authority to 
vote for the declaration. The Declaration of Independence was drafted by Thomas 
Jefferson, and but very slightly changed from his copy. When it came up for final 
action it received the vote of every delegate. The vote was taken by colonies, and 
every colony gave unanimous approval. It was immediately signed by the names of 
66 members present, and as soon as the slow means of printing and circulating in those 
days could spread it, it -went forth not only as the defiant answer of the colonies to the. 
demands of the mother country, but as a claim, for the political emancipation of man- 
kind. It ought to be known by heart by every boy and girl in America, Not many 
years ago the reading in full of the Declaration of Independence was considered as 
necessary in any social celebration of the 4th of July as a prayer in religious services; 
but in these days, partly from carelessness, but more from {lie large infusion of for- 
eigners whose habits and ideas have greatly modified the primitive notions of our 
own people, the custom has fallen into disuse. 
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DECLARATION of PARIS, a protocol signed by the representatives of all the 
powers present at the congress of Paris in 1856, and subsequently accepted as a binding 
engagement of public law by all the other powers (except the United States, Spain, and 
Mexico) for the purpose of settling and defining certain rules of maritime law, m time 
of war, on points of great moment to belligerent and neutral states. The Iouf prop, 
ositions agreed to were: 1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 2. The neutral flag 
covers enemies’ good, with the exception of contraband of war. 3. Neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under an enemy's 
flag 4. Blockades, in order to be binding, roust be effective— that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient readily to prevent access to the coast of the enemy, (From 
Encyclopaedia Bntmnica.) 

DECLARATION of EIGHTS. See Rights. 

DECLARATOR, a form of action in the court of session in Scotland, the object of 
which is judicially to ascertain a fact, leaving its legal consequences to follow as a 
matter of course. Such are declarators of property, of contravention under an irri- 
tancy in an entail (q.v.), of non-entry, of marriage, of bastardy, and many others. The 
declaratory conclusions of such actions are generally folio wed”by petitory or possessor r 
ones, for the purpose of giving effect to the right declared; but this is by no means 
necessarily so. A substantial interest on the part of the pursuer must, however, in aL 
cases be shown, as it is not competent to ask the court to declare a mere abstract fad 
or right. The existence of this special form of action has contributed to diffuse in 
Scotland a false view as to the nature of actions and judicial proceedings generally 
from which many even eminent lawyers have not been free. It is said that decrees 
upon actions properly declaratory “ confer no now right, but only declare that a right 
exists in 'the pursuer,” as if in this case they were an exception to decrees in general, 
whereas it is obvious that no decree can confer a new right on the pursuer, otherwise 
than by committing an act of injustice against the defender. In England, there are no 
actions of D., an arrangement often wondered at in Scotland, but in which the English 
seems to be more logical than the Scotch law, inasmuch as all actions are actions of 
declarator. \\. 

DECLENSION, a grammatical term applied to the system of modifications called 
ea * es ’ which nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo in many languages. How the 
words declension (Lat. dedinaMo, a declining, or leaning away) and case (Lat. casust, a 
fall) came to be applied to this species of inflection, has never been made altogether 
clear. J be relations in which one thing stands to other things may be expressed in 
either of two ways.. Some languages make use of separate words, called prepositions; 
m others, the relations are expressed by changes in the termination of the name of the, 
thing, llius, in Latin, reg being the root or crude form of the word for “ king,” vega, ' 
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or rex, is the word in the nominative case, signifying tf a king” as subject or agent; 
vegis, in the genitive case, "of a king;” regi, in the dative, “to a king,” etc. An adjec- 
tive joined to a noun, usually takes a corresponding change. The number of cases is 
vtry different in different languages. The further we go back in the history of the 
Indo-European languages, the richer do we find them in these modifications. Sanscrit 
had eight cases, Latin six, and Greek five. The names of the Latin cases, which are 
often used also in regard to the English language, are the nominative, which names 
the subject or actor; the genitive, expressing the source whence something proceeds, or 
to which it belongs; the dative, that to which something is given, or for which it is 
done; the accusative, the object towards which an action is directed * the vocative, the 
person addressed or called; and the ablative, that from which something is taken. The 
Greek has no ablative case. The Sanscrit, in addition to the Latin cases, has an instru- 
mental case and a locative case. The grammar of the inflecting languages is compli- 
cated by the circumstance that ail nouns do not form their eases in the same way. This 
makes it necessary to distribute nouns into various classes, called “ declensions.” In 
Latin, as many as five declensions are usually given. See Inflection. As we descend 
the stream of time, the case-endings become rubbed off, as it were, and prepositions are 
used hi their stead. The languages descended from the Latin (French, Italian, etc.) 
have lost all the cases of nouns and adjectives. The Gothic languages, of which Anglo- 
Saxon is one, had cases almost as numerous and perplexing as those of the Latin. Ger- 
man is still to a great extent encumbered with them. English has only one case in 
nouns different from the nominative— namely, the genitive, or possessive. See Noun. 
The declension of pronouns (q.v.) lias been more persistent than that of nouns and 
adjectives. Languages of the agglutining order have, in general, a great abundance of 
cases. In Finnish, nouns have fifteen cases. Thus, karhu, a bear; karhun, of a bear; 
karhuna, as a hear; karhutia, without bear; karhima, in the bear; karhusta , out of the 
hear, etc. In the Magyar, twenty cases may be reckoned; and the languages of the 
North American Indians are richer still— perhaps we should say more embarrassed. 
What case endings and other inflectional terminations were in their origin, as well as 
the comparative merits of the highly inflected and the analytic languages, will he con- 
sidered under Inflection. 

BECLIF A' TIOH. If a great circle be drawn through the pole of the heavens and 
any star, the I). of the star is the portion of the circle intercepted between the star and 
8 lie equator. See Pole. The place of a point in the heavens is determined by its right 
ascension and !>., just as a point in the earth’s surface is determined by its latitude and 
longitude. 

BECLIFATXOF FEEBLE. When a magnetic needle is suspended or made to rest on 
a point so as to be free to move in a horizontal plane, it finds its position of rest in a 
line joining two fixed points on the horizon; and when made to leave that position, 
after several oscillations, it returns to it again. At certain places on the earth’s surface, 
these two points are the n. and s. points of the horizon; but generally, though near, they 
do not coincide with these. A vertical plane passing through the points on the horizon 
indicated by the needle, is called the magnetic meridian, in the same way that a similar 
plane, passing through the n. and s. points, is known as the astronomical meridian of 
the place. The angle between the magnetic and astronomical meridian is termed the 
declination or variation of the needle. The declination is e. or w„ according as the 
magnetic ri. lies e. or w. of the true north. Instruments for determining magnetic 
dec! iiiation are called declination needles, or declinometers. In this instrument there 
are two things essential — the means of ascertaining the astronomical meridian, and a 
needle for showing the magnetic meridian. The common form of declinometer con- 
sists of a tripod provided with leveling screws, and supporting a pillar, to which is fixed 
a graduated azimuthal circle. A compass-box, with vernier attached, moves on the 
azimuthal circle by means of a pivot at the top of the pillar. Two uprights are fixed 
to the side of the' compass-box, on which rests the axis of a telescope. A graduated 
arc is fixed to the hot ora of one of the uprights, and the angle of elevation of the teles- 
cope is marked by a vernier on the arm attached to the axis of the telescope. A level 
is also hung on the axis of the telescope, for adjusting the instrument. Inside the 
compass-box is another graduated circle, the line joining the zero-points of which is par- 
allel to the axis of the telescope. All the fittings are in brass or copper, iron, of course, 
being unsuitable. The compass-box and telescope move round as one piece on an 
axis passing through the center of the azimuthal circle. When an, observation is made, 
the telescope is pointed to a star whose position with regard to the astronomical merid- 
ian is known at the time of observation. The telescope with the compass-box is then 
brought the proper number of degrees on the azimuthal circle, until its axis is in the 
meridian of the place. If, when" the telescope is in this position, the n. end of the 
needle stand at the zero-point of the inner circle, the declination would be 0°; but if it 
lie e. orw. of this point, the declination is shown by the degree at which the needle 
stands. It is difficult to construct a needle so that the line joining its poles exactly 
coincides with the line joining its visible extremities. If this coincidence be not per- 
fect, the geometrical axis of the needle according to which the reading is made lies to 
the right or left of the magnetic axis, and consequently of the true reading. To rem- 
edy this, the needle is so made that it can rest either on its lower or upper surface. In 
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finding the true reading, the position of the needle is marked, and then it is turned 
upside down, and again marked, the mean of the two readings giving the true one. The 
declination of the needle may be also ascertained by the “ dipping needle ”(q.v.). The 
ordinary compass which must be used by making allowance for declination, is a decli- 
nation compass. See Magnetism. 

DECLIN ATURE, in Scotch law, a preliminary plea, declining the jurisdiction of the 
judge, either on the ground of his being interested in the suit, or of the case being 
l^pyond his province. In England, it is spoken of as a plea to the jurisdiction on the 
ground of interest, etc. 

DECLINOM'ETER. See Declination Needle, ante. 

DECOCTION is the term applied in pharmacy to the solution procured by boiling an 
organic substance with water. 

RECOLORXM'RTER is an instrument for determining the power of portions of bone- 
black, or animal charcoal, to abstract coloring matter. See Bone-black. 

DECOMPOSITION is a term employed in chemistry to signify the separation of more 
simple substances from a compound. Thus, when the red oxide of mercury (HgO) is 
heated, it suffers D., and is resolved into mercury (Hg) and oxygon (O); and water 
(HO), when subjected to a current of voltaic electricity, Is decomposed into hydrogen 
(H) and oxygen (O). 

DECOMPOSITION of FORCES. See Composition. 

DECO'RAH, a city, the seat of justice in Winneshiek co., Iowa, on a branch of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad; and on the upper Iowa river; pop. 7b, 2,596, It is 
the seat of the Norwegian Lutheran college, and has many important manufactures. 

DECORATED STYLE of Gothic architecture. During the reigns of the first three 
Edwards, from the latter part of the 13th till nearly the end of tlie 14tli c., Gothic archi- 
tecture may be said to hav$ been in full bloom in England. It attained perfection some- 
what earlier in Prance and Germany, and somewhat later in Scotland, and consequently 
the buildings on tlie continent which correspond to wlmt is called the D. 8. in England, 
belong, for the most part, to the beginning, and those in Scotland, for the most part, to 
the end of the 14th century. The I). S. arose so gradually out of the style which pre- 
ceded it, and merged so gradually into that which followed it, that it is not wonderful 
that different periods of duration should be assigned to it by different writers. The 
longest, probably, is that mentioned by Britton, from 1272 to i461; and the shortest by 
Rickman, from 1307 to 1392. In fixing on the middle of the '14th c. as its highest point;' 
however, they are all pretty much agreed, and the same agreement is exhibited in rec- 
ognizing it as the most perfect of the Gothic styles. The decorated was a higher devel- 
opment of the early: English, style, all the peculiarities of which, both in its forms and in 
its adornments, it exhibited in greater perfection and richness; and it is remarkable that 
when we pass from it to the more elaborately florid style which succeeded it, the degen- 
eracy in sculpture is. as perceptible as in architecture. * It seems, indeed, as if the school 
of art which we regard as the peculiar production of the middle age, then attained, in all 
its brandies, to a point which admitted of no further progress in ‘that direction. Nor is 
this remark confined to art, as addressed to the eye, for that it applies equally to poetry 
will be at once admitted, when it is remembered that- the era which we have assigned to 
the D S. throws it almost entirely within the period which is covered by the long life 
of Chaucer. It is a striking instance, moreover, of the intimate relation which subsists 
between tlie aesthetic and the general life of a nation, that it was at this very same period 
"that the social, political, and religious institutions of mediaeval life culminated. Chivalry 
and feudality were in the fullness of their vigor, and the church had only just begun to 
give employment to the innovating minds of the first reformers. Of all the epithets 
which have been employed to characterize this style— absolute Gothic, pure Gothic, 
complete Gothic, and the like— that of the “middle pointed ” is, perhaps, the most 
descriptive; the simple pointed arch, described from nn equilateral or obtuse-angled tri- 
angle, being retained, but the window being enlarged, divided by mnllions into several 
lights, and the heads tilled with tracery. Of this, as of all the other styles of architect- 
ure, the most characteristic feature of all is unquestionably the capitals of the pillars. 
Of the foliage which is employed in the decorated capital, Mr. Bloxam remarks, that it 
“ may generally be distinguished from that of the early English by its not rising from 
the neck molding with stiff stems, but being carried round the bell in something of a 
wreath-like form. .. . . It often exhibits much of natural freedom; and we frequently 
find, the oak, the ivy, the hazel, the vine, the fern, etc., very beautifully and closely 
copied from the natural leaves. 

DECOUPLE, or Uncoupled, in heraldry, is severed or disjoined, so that the ends 
Stand at a distance from one another, as a chevron decouple, 

DECOYINGr op CHILDREN. The crime of stealing human creatures, the plagium of 
the Roman law and of the htw of Scotland, is severely punished by tlie legislation- of 
every civilized country. In countries where slavery does not exist! the theft of a human 
adult is a crime which can scarcely occur. Where a free man is wrongously captured 
or detained, the crime is not theft, but wrongous imprisonment, which wiil be dealt 
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with by the criminal law as an injury to the public, while at the same time the individ- 
ual will be entitled to recover damages for the injury which he has personally sustained. 
Formerly; it was regarded as treason to the king, inasmuch as it was a wrongful detain- 
ing of lfis‘ free liegeman without his license or commission, and as such was punishable 
with death, both in England and ■ Scotland (Hume’s Com. i. p. 88). The only form in 
which the crime has been, dealt with in modern times is that of child-stealing, for which 
sentence of death was pronounced in Scotland so lately as 1817; but the libel is now 
invariably restricted, in which case sentence of transportation has usually been pro- 
nounced. In England the offense is statutory, it being enacted by 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, s. 
24, “ That if any one shall maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead or take away, or 
decoy or entice away, or detain any child under the age of ten years, with intent to 
deprive the parent or parents, or any person having the lawful care of such child, of its 
custody, or to steal any article upon or about its person ; or if any person shall receive 
or harbor such child for such purposes, every such offender shall be guilty of felony, 
and liable to be transported for seven, or to be imprisoned for two years; and if a male, 
to be thrice whipped.” The’ act does not apply to any person who shall have claimed 
to be the father of an illegitimate child. 

DECREE', in theology. See Predestination. 

DECREE, or, as it is frequently called in Scotland, a decreet, is a final judgment of a 
court, whereby the question at issue is set at rest. In England, it is more commonly 
applied to the final judgments of courts of equity. 

DECREE in ABSENCE, in Scotland, is equivalent to a judgment by default in a com- 
mon law court, or a decree pro con fern in chancery. 

DECREMENT, Decrescent, and Decours, are heraldic terms by which the wane 
of the moon is indicated. A moon decrescent is a half-moon with her horns turned to the 
sinister. 

DECREPITATION is the term applied to the crackling sound heard when a substance 
like common salt is thrown upon a fire. A series of minute explosions occur, owing to 
the water between the plates of the crystalline particles becoming expanded by the heat, 
and ultimately bursting them. ’ 

BECRESCEF'BO, in music, is the reverse of crescendo — viz., a gradual diminishing of 
the sound. The executing of the D. is very difficult, whether on one or more notes. 
Like the crescendo, it is also frequently combined with a slight ritardando, especially in 
descending passages. It is frequently marked thus — 

DECRETALS. The body of the canon law consists: 1st, of the decretalium, a eollec- 
lion made by Gratian, a Benedictine monk, after the middle of the 12th c., in imitation 
of the 'Roman pandects, and drawn from the opinions of the fathers, popes, and church 
councils; 2d, of the decretal ia, collected by pope Gregory IX., nearly a century later, 
from the decretal rescripts or epistles of the popes, as the code of Justinian was from 
the constitutions of the emperors. To these, additions were made by several succeeding 
popes. See Canon Law. 

DECRETALS {ante) are the answers sent by the pope to applications made to him 
as the head of the church, chiefly by bishops, but also by synods, and even by private 
individuals, for guidance in cases involving points of doctrine or discipline. In the 
early days of the church these replies, as circulated through the various dioceses, fur- 
nished precedents to be observed in analogous circumstances. From the 4tli c. onward 
they formed the most prolific source of canon law. False Decretals is the term 
applied to what are supposed to be some of the most famous of literary forgeries, 
including a collection of papal letters, canons, etc,, of which some are probably genuine, 
but the greater part spurious. The first edition appeared about the middle of the 9th c., 
and from the preface is supposed to be the work of Isidorus Mercator, a fictitious name 
thought by some to indicate bishop Isidore, of Seville. After the preface and some 
minor apocryphal documents, the first part contains 50 of the apostolic canons, and 60 
spurious decretals from Clement (101 A.D.)to Melchiades (314), .chronologically arranged. 
The second part consists chiefly of canons taken from the llispania. a collection made 
towards the close of the 7th century. The third part contains 35 fictitious decretals. 
These false decretals were received everywhere as true, until cardinal Nicolas de Ousa, 
in the 15th c., first expressed doubts of their genuineness. They were fiercely attacked 
by the reformers, and not long afterwards the stigma of “false” was fairly fixed upon 
them. 

DEC' TARN, a t. of India, in a detached portion of the native state of Gwalior, belong- 
ing to Scindia, on the route from Mow to Baroda, 20 m. w. from Mow. It is the capital 
of a pergnnnah of the same name. It is 18S1 ft. above the sea. Pop. estimated at 6,000. 

DECU'RIO, a Roman cavalry officer, commanding 10 men. Dectjriones Mxtnici- 
pales were Roman provincial magistrates who had the same, power in free and corporate 
towns as the senate had in Rome. At first numbering 10, as their name implies, they 
frequently numbered 100 in later times. Tlieir duty was to watch over the interests of 
their fellow-citizens, and increase the revenues of the commonwealth. They were 
required to be 25 years of age, and to possess a certain income. 
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DECUSSATION, in anatomy, the crossing of nervous filaments. Certain fibers of 
the anterior pyramids and lateral columns of the medulla oblongata arc so crossed freely 
from side to side; so that disease on one side of the brain often leads to paralysis on 
the other side of the body. 

DEDHAM, the seat of justice of Norfolk co., Mass., on Charles river, 10 m. s.w. of 
Boston; pop. ’80, 6,224. There is railroad connection with Boston and Providence. By 
a canal from the Charles to the Neponset river ample •water-power is obtained for a 
number of important manufactories. The court-house is a handsome granite building. 
Dedham is a favorite place of residence for business men of Boston. 

DEDICATION, in literature, the address of a book, or any literary work, to a person 
or party; vide Shakespeare’s note to the right honorable Henry Wrio.thcsly prefaced to 
Venus and Adonis. The custom is as old as literature, and doubtless originated in a 
desire to win the favor of some powerful patron. Occasionally may be found such a 
dedication as “ To My Mother,” or “ To My Wife,” but usually they are to public persons. 
Of late years the custom has to a great extent fallen into disuse, as not accordant with 
the independent spirit of our times. 

DEDUCTION is a particular kind of reasoning or inference. In ordinary language, 
to deduce means to trace one thing to another as its cause, to show that one proposition, 
follows from some other proposition or propositions, til logic, its- signification- is more 
definite. It is usual to oppose deduction to induction (q.v.), and to say that the latter 
consists in reasoning from particulars to generals, the former in reasoning from generals 
to particulars. In fact, however, every step in a deduction is also an induction. The 
several steps of a train of deductive reasoning consist of syllogisms (q.v.), and the major 
proposition of a syllogism is an induction, or a general proposition expressing the result 
of a previous induction. The whole object of this kind of reasoning is to show that 
some particular case or phenomenon really has the marks which bring it under the class 
to which the general proposition was meant to apply. Thus, the equality of the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle is deduced from the general proposition, “That 
magnitudes which can be applied to one another so as to coincide are equal,” by show- 
ing that the angles in question can be so applied. 

Deduction is more properly opposed to experiment. Suppose the question to be as 
to the relation between the spaces and times in falling bodies, the point may be deter- 
mined in two ways. We may institute experiments, and observe how far bodies do fall 
in different times, and conclude a general proposition from the particular instances we 
observed; or we may bring the case under two general principles already established, 
those, namely, expressed in the first law of motion, and in the nature of gravity as a 
moving force, and calculate from these how far bodies will or must fall in given times. 
The conclusion or law arrived at in both cases is the same; but in the one case it is 
experimental, in the other deductive. It is the tendency of all sciences to become more 
and more deductive. Knowledge put on a deductive basis is sometimes spoken of as 
science, par excellence, and the immediate results of observation as empiricism. Mathe- 
matics is essentially a deductive science, and most of the truths in natural philosophy 
have been gradually put on similar grounds. Chemistry remains almost wholly experi- 
mental; it can predict or deduce little or nothing regarding an untried case, except, 
perhaps, the proportion in which two bodies will, combine. Bee Reasoning. 

DEE, the name of two rivers in Scotland. The larger and more important rises in 
five wells 4,000 ft. above the sea, near the top of Braeriach mountain, in the neighbor- 
hood of Cairntoul and Ben Macdhui, 25 m. n.w. of Castleton of Braemar. After flow- 
ing. 12 m. s.s.e., it joins the Geauley, at the height of 1294 ft. above the sea. It then 
tumbles through a narrow chasm in the gneiss rock, called the Linn of Dee, across which 
a person can leap. After this it runs e.n.e. through Aberdeenshire and a small part of 
Kincardineshire, and ends in the German ocean at the harbor of Aberdeen. In this 
course, 96 m. in all, it receives a number of tributaries— -llie Lui, Muie, Eeugh, etc. The 
basin of the Dee, which is about 1000 sq.m, in area, consists of granite arid gneiss in 
nearly equal areas. In the gneiss occur many beds of primitive limestone, and some 
masses of trap-rock and serpentine. On the ‘Dee are Balmoral castle and several vil - 
I ages much resorted to in summer— Castleton of Braemar, Ballater, Aboync, Kincardine 
O’Neil, Banchory -Ternan, and Cults. The soil on the Dee is light and sandy and 
requires much rain. A railway extends up Deeside for 43 m. , from Aberdeen to Ballater. 
Bee Balmoral and Braemar, — The smaller Dee rises in Kirkcudbrightshire, near the 
northern boundary of that county. Its general direction for the first 40 m, is south- 
easterly, after which it flows w. to the Solway Firth, into which it falls at Kirkcud- 
bright hay. The D. divides Kirkcudbright into two nearly equal portions, and near the 
center of the county it expands to about the average breadth of a quarter of a mile, pre- 
serving this appearance for about 10 m. of its course, and forming successively Loch 
Ken, Loch Dee, and Long Loch. It is about 50 m. in length, and is navigable for tiie 
last 7. miles. The waters of the D. are noted for their salmon, which are of a darker 
hue, and are fatter than those of most rivers in the s. of Scotland. 

DEE, a river in England, draining parts of the shires of Merioneth, Denbigh, Flint, 
and Salop, in Wales, and the w. of Cheshire. Near Trevor, it is crossed by the Elies- 
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mere canal, on an aqueduct 1007 ft. long and 130 liigli; and also by the stone viaduct 
of the Chester and Shrewsbury railway, of 19 arches, each 90 ft. span, and 150 ft. 
high. Below Trevor, the D. winds first s.e., and then n.e., and u. to Chester, which 
city it nearly encircles. At Chester, it is 100 yards broad, and runs alongside marshes 
in an artificial tidal canal 9 in. long, and admitting ships of 600 tons. It ends in the 
Irish sea, in a tidal estuary 9 m. long and 3 to 6 m. broad, and forming at high-water a 
noble arm of tbe sea; but at low-water a dreary waste of sand and ooze, with the 
river flowing through it in a narrow stream. Its whole course is 80 m. long, and 
its chief tributaries are the Treveryn, Alwen, Ceirog, Clyvveddog, and Alyn. Its 
upper basin chiefly consists of Silurian strata, and its lower of new red sandstone. 
Canals connect the D. with the rivers of central England. The ancient Britons held 
its waters sacred. 

BEE, John, a celebrated astrologer and mathematician, was the son of Rowland 
Bee, “gentleman-sewer” to Henry VIII. , b. in London, 13th July, 1537, and edu- 
cated at" St. John’s College, Cambridge. After residing for some time at the uni- 
versity of Louvain, he went in 1550 to Paris, where, at the college of Rheims, lie 
read lectures on the Elements of Euclid with very great success. In 1551, he returned 
to England, was presented by Cecil to Edward YL, and pensioned; but during the reign 
of the “Bloody Mary” he nearly lost his life. He again set out for the continent in 
1564, ostensibly for the purpose of presenting to the emperor Maximilian a book which 
lie had previously dedicated to him. Lilly, however, in his Memoirs (p. 334), affirms 
that he acted as queen Elizabeth’s “ intelligencer” or spy, and this theory is probably 
the true one. Lilly says that he was “a ready-witted, man, quick of apprehension 
. . . . and excellent in all kinds of learning;” while the professional mask which lie 
wore, the pretensions he made of being able to raise and converse with spirits, served to 
prevent all suspicion. 

The impression that Dee had dealings “with the devil, seems to have become more 
prevalent the longer he lived. In 1576, a mob assembled around Mortlake, his country 
residence, and, attacking the house, broke his instruments, and destroyed his library, 
which was large and costly, Dee and his family escaping with difficulty. 

In the year 1581, having taken into liis service an apothecary of the name of Kelly 
as assistant. Dee visited various continental courts, pretending to be able to raise spirits. 
Whether he took to this strange profession through a sincere belief in what he professed, 
or adopted it merely as a blind, a pretext for visiting foreign courts at which he had more 
serious business to transact, it is impossible to say. In 1595, he was appointed warden of 
Manchester college, where he resided nine years, and whence lie returned to Mortlake. 
His death took place in 1608, in the 81st year of his age. He died very poor. Dee’s 
writings are very numerous ; they are chiefly scientific treatises, and many of them are 
still in manuscript in the Cottonian and other collections. In 1843, the Cambridge 
society published the Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, with a catalogue of his library of 
scientific MSS. made by himself. 

DEED, in law, is a formal written expression of something done by the party or 
parties from whom it proceeds. The term is applied to almost every "form of legal 
writing, and will consequently be treated under various heads. See Indenture, Char- 
ter, Will, Disposition. As to the manner in which deeds are executed in England, 
see Signing, Sealing, and Delivering; and in Scotland, see Testing Clause," Wit- 
ness, Holograph, Registration of Deeds and Writs. 

DEEMS, Charles F., d.d., b. Baltimore, 1820; a graduate of Dickinson college 
1839, and not long afterwards agent in North Carolina for the American Bible society. 
In 1840, he accepted the professorship of logic and rhetoric in the university of that 
state. In 1816, he was a Methodist preacher at New Berne, and delegate to the general 
conference. lie was for five years principal of the Gainsboro college for women; he 
was presiding elder of the Wilmington and New Berne districts 1858 to 1865. In 1865, 
he went to New York, where he was employed in journalism, and took great interest in 
the founding of the “ Church of the Strangers” (undenominational), of which he became 
and still remains pastor, with great success in a peculiar field. lie has published Annals 
of Southern Methodism; Life of Jesus; The Home Altar; etc. 

BEEM'STEE, Dehpsteti, or Doomster, the name of an officer formerly attached to 
the high court of justiciary in Scotland, who pronounced tlie doom or sentence of con- 
demned persons. The office was held along with that of executioner. At the conclu- 
sion of a trial, this dread official was produced in open court, in presence of the wretched 
criminal, as is graphically described by Scott in his tale of Old Mortality. See notes to 
that work, and also notes to Heart of Mid- Lothian. The office of deemster has been 
long abolished. In the isle of Man (q.v.) and Jersey (q.v.), deemsters are a kind of 
judges. 

DEEP BOTTOM, on the n. side of James river, 13 m. by land and 20 by water 
below Richmond, near the battle-ground of Malvern hill. Several important actions 
were fought near this point in 1864, generally resulting favorably to the unionists. 

DEEP RIYER, a tributary of Cape Fear river, North Carolina, rising in Guilford 
co., and running through Randolph and Chatham counties to join the Haw. Its length 
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is about 120 m., and it is navigable as far as the coal-mines. The coal-beds In its valley 
have been long known, but little worked. Their productive area is more than 40 sq.m,, 
and the total deposit estimated at 240,000,000 tons. The coal is m part highly bitumi- 
nous, in part semi-bituminous, in part anthracite; all good. In places it is metamorphosed 
into graphite. Iron aud copper ores are found near the coal. 

BEES (Ger. thier, meaning “'beast”— a sense which the Eng, deer once had , Gr. tiler, 
Lat. fern), a Linnsean genus of ruminant quadrupeds, now" constituting the family 
cM-iridw, which some naturalists have divided into a number of genera, whilst others still 
regard it as forming only one, the distinctions between its groups not scorning to them 
; sufficiently marked or important for generic characters. Deer are animals of graceful 
form, combining much compactness and strength with slenderness of limb and fleet- 
ness. They use their powerful horns for weapons of defense, and sometimes of offense; 
but in general they trust to flight for their safety. They have a long neck, a small 
head, which they carry high, large ears, and large full eyes. In most of them there is, 
below each eye, 'a sac or fold of the skin, sometimes very small, sometimes of consider- 
able size, called the mhoiMtal sinus, lachrymal sinus, or tear-pit, the use of which is not 
well known, Deer have no cutting teeth in the upper, but eight in the lower jaw; the 
males have usually two short canines in the upper, but neither sex has any in the lower 
jaw; the praemolars are three, and the true molars three on each side in each jaw. They 
are distinguished from all other ruminants by their branching horns (antlers'), which in 
most of the species exist in the male sex only; they are sofid and deciduous, he,, fall 
off annually, and are renewed with increase of size, and of breadth of palmation, and 
number of branches, according to the kind, until the animal has reached old age, when 
the size of the horns begins to diminish on each annual renewal. The size and develop- 
ment of the horns are indeed closely connected with the sexual system, and their 
annual renewal takes place just in time for the rutting season, when they are much used 
in fierce combats. Females with diseased ovaries sometimes exhibit horns like those of 
the male. 

The horn of a deer is a continuation of bone from the outer table of the skull, and is 
at first clothed with a velvet-like covering (the " velvet”), continuous with the outer 
integuments of the head, which, however, is soon rubbed off— the animal appearing to 
be impelled by some irritation to rub it against trees or rocks — leaving the horn hard 
and solid, with traces of the course of the many vessels which were employed for its 
production. The growth of the horn is very rapid. When the old horn has been east, 
there is a wound which bleeds a little, but is soon skinned over with a fine film, and the 
new horn almost immediately begins to sprout. Cast-horns are very rarely found in 
deer-forests, a circumstance that has never been quite satisfactorily accounted for. The 
growth of the horn is attended with much heat, and the blood-vessels which supply the 
head enlarge in size. The last part of the process is the formation of a rough circle of 
bony tubercles (the burr or pearl) at the base of the horn, bearing some proportion to the 
size of the horn and the age of the animal. It is by these, as they enlarge, that the 
nutritive vessels of the “velvet” arc compressed and obliterated.— Deer are pretty urn 
formly clothed with hair, longer atul thicker in those which inhabit cold, than in ‘those 
which inhabit .warm climates. The tail of all the species is short. The horns of some 
are broadly palmated, those of others are rounded; and importance has been attached in 
classification to their having or wanting a distinct snag or short branch projecting in 
front from the base of the antler; which is present, for example, in the stag, fallow-deer, 
reindeer, and axis, and wanting in the roebuck, elk, and cariacou. The broad palma- 
tion of the horns of species inhabiting the coldest climates has been supposed to be 
intended for turning over the snow in search of food. One of the most beautiful adapta- 
tions in nature is a peculiarity of the foot of the reindeer, by which the hoofs separate 
to a remarkable width, and the greater extent of surface prevents the foot from sinking 
in soft snow. Deer are found in almost all parts of the globe except Australia and the 
s. of Africa, their place in the latter region being supplied by antelopes m extraor- 
dinary number and variety. Some of them live amidst the snows of very northerly 


of the kindred families of antilopid a, eapndm , and woschkhv, as the chamois, the 
bouquetin, and the musk. The flesh (venison) of most, kinds of deer is highly esteemed 
fur the table, and they have long* been regarded as among the noblest objects of the 
chase. Only one species, the reindeer, can Jbe said to have been fully domesticated and 
reduced to the service of man; although individuals of many species have been rendered 
very tame. - ■ g'A/;l.yvv\VT' 1 \7 

See Axis, Oartacott, Elk, Fallow-deer, Muntjak, Reindeer, Ritsa, Stag, 
Wapiti, etc.—' The musk (q.v.), although sometimes called musk-deer, is not of the deer 
family. , ..-.y. : A/777 , , 

. BEEB, or Deir, Old, a village and parish in the me. of Aberdeenshire, in the dis- 
trict of Buchan. Here are vestiges of a Cistercian monastery founded about the year' 
1219, by William Curayn, earl of Buchan, on the site of a church believed to have 
been planted by St. Columba, and his disciple, St. Drostan, about the year 580. A few 
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MSS. which had belonged to the monks of Deir, found their way, after the reformation, 
to the university library at Cambridge; and among them one has been recently dis- 
covered, which has come to be known among archeologists and philologists as the Book 
of Deir. It contains a copy of the gospels (in the Latin version of St. Jerome) and of 
the Apostles’ Creed, in the handwriting of the 9th c., with a portion of a Mum de 
fnftrmw, or “ Communion of the Sick ” (containing a Celtic or Gaelic rubric), in a later 
hand. On the blank leaves at the beginning, in the handwriting of the early part of 
Jhe 12th c., are a few notes or memorials, in the Celtic or Gaelic language, recording 
“ How Columcille and Drostan came from Hi to Aberdour, and how Bede the Piet, 
who was than Maormohr of Buchan, gave them the towns of Aberdoura nd Heir,” 
und how succeeding maormohrs, chiefs of clans, kings, and others, added to the 
immunities and endowments of the church of Deir. These notes or memorials are of 
great philological interest, as the only known examples of the Celtic speech of Scotland 
m the 12th century. They are also of great historical interest, as opening up glimpses 
of the social state of the country during the obscure period between the 7th and 12th 
centuries. The Book of Dei?' has been edited for the Spalding club, by John Stuart, 
ll.d, , the secretary. To Mr. Bradshaw of King’s college, Cambridge, we owe the dis- 
covery of the MS. 

DEERFIELD, a t. on the Connecticut river, in Franklin ep., Mass., on the Con- 
necticut River railroad, 90 m, w. by n. from Boston; pop. ’80, 3,548. The village 
is regularly built and well shaded. There is a bridge over the Deerfield river, 
and some hills near by give extended and beautiful views. The place, or rather 
the vicinity, was settled in 1670, and five years later was the scene of an Indian massacre 
in which capt. Lathrop and 84 men were caught in ambuscade and 76 of them 
killed, the captain included. lu the winter of 1704, the French and Indians fell upon 
Deerfield, burned all except the church and one house, kilted 36 people, and carried 
the remainder, 108, into captivity. They were hurried off towards Canada, but many 
were killed or died on the way. The survivors were liberated in 1706, but a daughter 
of Mr.’ Wiliams, the minister, refused her liberty, and married an Indian chief. 

DEER GRABS, plants of the order melastomacem, eight species of which are found 
in the United States. The flowers are conspicious and showy, having bright purple 
petals. It is sometimes called the “meadow beauty.” 

DEER ISLE, a t. in Hancock co., Me., 130 m. from Portland, embracing Great and 
Little Deer and other islands, and having important fisheries, especially of lobsters. 
Pop. ’70, 3,414. 

DEER LODGE, a co. in n.w. Montana, bordering on British America; 15,800 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 8,S76. It is the richest mining section m the territory, and is also well 
adapted to grazing. Co. seat, Deer Lodge. 

BEERMORSE, or Jumping Mouse (merioned), a genus of American rodent quadrupeds 
allied to mice and to jerboas, and differing from the gerbils of the warm parts 
of the old world only in the greater length of their hind-legs, the nakedness 
of the tail, and tile existence of a very small tooth in front of the molars of the upper 
jaw. The D. or jumping mouse of Canada (M. Canadensis), common in that country, 
and often seen in summer and autumn, is a beautiful agile little creature, of the 
size of a mouse, with a very long tail, and very long slender liind-legs. It is capable of 
taking leaps of four or five yards. It burrows, and passes the winter in a state of leth- 
argy.— Another species, the Labrador jumping mouse (if. Labrador iem), inhabits the 
still more northerly parts of North America. 

DEER-STALKING is the art of following the red deer by cautious maneuvering, for 
the purpose of shooting it with the rifle; and as practiced in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, is perhaps unequaled as a sport in fatigue as well as in excitement. The exten- 
sive tracts of hill-land over which deer roam, and on which they are stalked, are termed 
“deer-forests',” few of which, however, notwithstanding the appellation, can boast of a 
single tree; and where these “ forests” belong to noblemen and others peculiarly addicted 
to the sport, deer are strictly preserved, to the almost total exclusion of sheep and cattle. 
This sport is more highly esteemed, and greater sums are paid for it by its devotees, than for 
any other in Scotland. This arises chiefly from two causes: 1st, from the intense excite- 
ment occasioned in the pursuit of the red deer; and 2d, from the comparative scarceness 
of good forests. Deer-stalking demands many expensive accessories, among which may be 
mentioned — deer-hounds, to pursue and bring to bay wounded game; one dr more guides 
to accompany the stalker; and hill-men to drive the deer, when that method of obtaining 
shots is determined upon, etc. However excellent a marksman the deer-stalker may be, 
and though he may be tolerably conversant with the general “lie” and bearings of the 
ground, he is almost always accompanied by an experienced guide, upon whose cool 
judgment, keen eye, and thorough knowledge of every knoll and rock of the “forest,” 
depends greatly his chance of obtaining a shot. A dress resembling in color as nearly 
as possible that of the ground to be gone over; a rifle of first-rate make, and previously 
practiced with at various distances'; a deer-hound or more, that \< T atch constantly in 
perfect silence for the slightest look or sign from their master; a robust constitution, to 
stand the fatigue of walking, crouching (sometimes in water), crawling, and advancing 
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on the back, feet first, are some of the requisites the deef-stalkcr must possess. And 
when we add to these the most unflinching perseverance and untiring patience, we have 
not said all, for unless he is gifted by nature or experienced with nerve to take instant 
and careful advantage of the rare opportunities a day’s stalk may offer, his previous care 
and toil must go for nothing. The deer-stalker should always be provided with a good 
telescope. The season for killing red deer begins on the 20th of Oct., and closes oh the 
9th of June. This sport depends more upon the vicissitudes of wind and weather than 
perhaps any other. Deer are gifted with very keen scent, a fact of which the stalker is 
well aware, and for which he must allow by advancing upon his game up the wind. 
They are also far-sighted, and exceedingly prone to take alarm at the slightest sound, 
faculties which warn the stalker never to let himself or his attendant he seen, and to 
observe the strictest silence. Deer, if disturbed, for the most part look for the cause as 
proceeding from "the two grounds, and rarely from above; this peculiarity is duly taken 
advantage of by the sportsman, who accordingly advances upon his game, wind per- 
mitting (frequently by the most circuitous and precipitous paths), down hill. ^ When 
thus approaching deer that are feeding in the valley below, the utmost caution is requi- 
site, both as regards speed and the mode of progression. The stalker must advance inch 
by inch on his back, by resting himself on his elbows, and drawing himself forward by 
his heels; he must observe every motion of the deer, stopping when they stop feeding, 
and retaining his position, irksome though it be, till his game recommence • pasturing ; 
he must never, even for an instant, display the slightest unusual motion during his toil- 
some and stealthy advance, and must submit implicitly to every signal and whisper 
from his guide. During protracted stalks, especially when the nature of the ground 
between man and deer is free from sheltering knolls, the stalker's patience is tried to 
the utmost by his having to pause so frequently in his progress; the stalk, however, is 
usually directed not so much directly towards the deer, as for some intervening knoll or 
rock where a little relaxation of limb and breathing-time may be obtained ere firing. 
Thus, if fortunate in properly winding the deer, and If the stalk has been successfully 
accomplished, the herd maybe reached within 50 or 100 yards. The game may possibly 
consist of either a single stag, or some hinds and one or two stags; the finest of the latter 
is usually the aim of the true stalker, and the most deadly spot to aim at is behind the 
shoulder. If mortally hit, the animal frequently bounds away for twenty or more yards, 
and then falls dead; if not mortally struck, it will sometimes fall at the shot, and spring 
up again, and follow the retreating herd. It is then the deer-hound is slipped. When 
a deer is killed, and cannot be immediately conveyed home, the attendant instantly 
disembowels it, that the venison may not be tainted. This operation is termed r/mlioc/i - 
ing. The best stag in the herd is that which is the fattest, and has the finest antlers. 
See Deer. When there are more than one sportsman, or where the peculiarities of the 
ground are such as to render the task of stalking unusually difficult, hill-men are em- 
ployed to drive the deer towards certain passes, behind which the shooters are previously 
concealed. On such occasions, the excitement produced by the gradually approaching 
and unsuspecting herd, minsjled with the grandeur of the whole scene, as "they at length 
rush through the fatal pass, is enough to try the nerves even of the most experienced 
stalkers. The Black Mount, belonging to the earl of Breadulbane, and the Forest of 
Athole, belonging to the duke of Atliole, are the finest deer-forests in Scotland. The 
best work we know of on the subject of deer-stalking is Scrope’s treatise, published in 
1838; 3d edit 1847. 

BEEB-STEAIiIKGK By 24 and 25 Yict. c. 96, s. 13, it .is enacted that any person who 
shall unlawfully hunt, snare, or carry away, kill or wound any deer kept in the inclosed 
part of a park, chase, or other inclosure, shall be guilty of felony, and shall be liable 
to two years’ imprisonment, and hard labor. If the deer be in the uninclosed portion 
of the park, the punishment is a fine not exceeding £50, which the justice may modify 
as he shall see fit. The second offense, in every ease, is to be considered felony. Sus- 
pected persons found in possession of venison, or of the head or skin of a deer, or of 
snares or engines for taking deer, who shall not be able to satisfy the justice that they 
came lawfully by the venison, or had a lawful occasion for the snare, may be fined a sum 
not exceeding £20. A like penalty is imposed (s. 15) for setting engines for taking deer, 
and pulling down park-fences. By s. 16, deer-keepers and their assistants may seize the 
guns, snares, dogs, etc. of offenders who do not deliver them up on demand, and resist- 
ance on their part is declared to be felony. In Scotland, the offense, of breaking into a 
deer-park and shooting deer is punishable as theft. Shooting a stray deer without the 
owner’s consent, is punishable by fine. * Though not entitled to kill deer trespassing- on 
his property, the proprietor may drive them off (Stair, ii. 3, 68; Ersk. ii.6, 14); and one 
of two co-proprietors may drive off deer against the will of another (Irvine, Game-laws, 
p, 13). There is a reference to deer in the present acts which regulate the duty on game 
licenses, and persons shooting them are always liable to the penalties imposed by these 
statutes. Hunting them with hounds is, however, excepted (see Paterson’s Game-laws, 
p. 130). . . 

DE FACTO, a Latin phrase much used in English to express “in reality,” or pos- 
session. A king de facto is one actually ruling, although the place may rightfully belong 
to another, who therefore is king de jure. 
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DEFAMATION. See Libel. . 

DEFAULT, Judgment by. Where the defendant in a cause has failed to make appear- 
ance or to lodge a sufficient plea, or other pleading, in due time the plaintiff may pro 
need to sign judgment by default. Where a writ of summons has been specially indorsed 
(see Indorsement), the plaintiff, on lodging an affidavit (q.v.) of the service, may imme- 
diately sign judgment by default, and in eight days from the last day for appearance, 
execution may issue against the defendant. If the writ of summons have not been 
specially indorsed, the plaintiff may file an affidavit of service, or notice in lieu of serv 
ice, and a statement of the particulars of his claim, and may after the expiration of 
five days enter final judgment for the amount. Judgment by default, for want of a plea, 
etc., may in like manner be signed on failure of the defendant to deliver a sufficient 
plea in the presen bed time. J udgment by default is not necessarily final. In case of 
non-appearance, it will be set aside on the defendant making affidavit as to the cause 
of non-appearance, and disclosing a ground of defense on the merits. If judgment 
have been for want of a plea, etc., it may also in general be set aside on an affidavit of 
merits. But in both cases, the defendant must suffer the costs of the proceedings, 

DEFEA SANCE, Deed op (in English law). An instrument which defeats the force 
or operation of some other deed or estate; and that which in the same deed, is called a 
condition, in a separate deed is called a defeasance. Defeasance is of two sorts, one 
applicable to freehold estates, the other to terms of years and other executory interests. 
— BytMwood, Defeasance of the freehold is a collateral deed made at the same time with 
a feoffment (q.v.), or other conveyance, containing certain conditions, upon the perform* 
ance of which the estate thus created may be defeated or totally undone. — Stephen’s 
Commentaries. This deed owes its origin to the restrictions on the conveyance of land 
imposed by the feudal law, Under that system, every tenant of land was, by virtue of 
his tenancy, vassal under a superior lord, to whom he owed suit and service. The con 
sent of the lord was necessary for every change of vassal; and the law would not recog- 
nize a condition whereby, m a particular event, the land should revert to the original 
tenant, and the over-lord be thus forced to change his vassal. Hence, when a holder of 
land wished to obtain money on the security of his land, the conveyance to the lender 
was ex facie absolute; but a deed of defeasance was executed, in virtue of which tlue 
borrower, on payment of his money, could recover his land. In this manner mort- 
gages were originally effected. In process of time, the practice of inserting conditions 
in "the original conveyance became established, and from that period, deeds of clefe -sauce 
have ceased to be in general use. Lord Talbot, in the case of Cotterel t\ Purchase (Ca. 
tem. Talbot 01), said lie should always discourage the practice of drawing absolute 
deeds, and making a defeasance which wore the face of fraud.* 

Defeasance of "executory interests may be made at any time after the creation of the 
estate to which it refers. It must be made with the same formalities as those which cre- 
ated the estate, and between the same parties’ or their representatives. 

BEFENDEK OF THE FAITH, a title conferred on Henry VIII. by pope Leo X., as a 
reward for writing against Martin Luther, in 1521. When the king afterwards sup- 
pressed the religious houses at the reformation, the pope not only recalled the title, but 
deposed him. The title was afterwards confirmed by parliament (05 Henry VIII. c. 3), 
and has ever since been used by the sovereigns of this country. The corresponding title 
in Spain is, Most Catholic, and in France was, Most Christian King. 

DEFERENT, an old term in astronomy, signifying a circle on which the center of 
another circle moves, while a body is supposed to be moving on the latter itself. If we 
suppose the sun to be moving round- a center in space, while the earth moves, say, in a 
circle round the sun, then the sun is moving in the deferent. The term originated in the 
Ptolemaic system (q.v.). 

DEFFAND, Maria de Viciiy-Chamrond, Marquise du, 1697-1780; a leader in the 
fashionable literary society of Paris during the greater part of the 18th century. She 
was born of a noble family in Burgundy, and educated in a convent in Paris, and soon 
developed the cynical anil skeptical turn of mind which so well suited the part she 
was afterwards to fill in the philosophical circles of the capital. At the age of 21, her 
parents married her to the marquis du Delia nd, without consulting her inclinations. 
The union was unhappy, and a separation soon followed. Young and beautiful, she 
did not, according to the common belief, keep herself un eon tarn mat ed by the abounding 
vices of the age, and it was said that she was for a time the mistress of the regent. A 
reconciliation with her husband was made, but of short duration. Without heart and 
without enthusiasm, she was incapable of any strong attachment; but her intelligence, 
her cynicism, and her esprit, made her the center of attraction to a circle which included 
nearly all the famous philosophers and literary men of Paris, besides not a few distin- 
guished visitors from abroad. In 1752, she became blind, and took up her abode in 
apartments in the convent of St. Joseph, her rooms having a separate entrance from the 
street. This became the frequent resort of such men as Choiseul, Boulters, Montes - 


*The mode of conveying land in security in Scotland was formerly almost Identical with that 
which in England was effected by a defeasance. The Scotch deed was called the absolute disposition 
with a back bond. See Wadset, Disposition, Heritable Securities. 
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quieu, Voltaire, D'Alembert, David Hume, and Horace Walpole. In 1764, the society' 
was divided into two parties by the defection of her companion, Mile, de L’Espinasse, 
who took with her D'Alembert and several others. Madame Deffand had most affinity 
of nature with Walpole, who made several visits to Paris for the purpose of enjoying her 
society, and who maintained a close and interesting correspondence with her for 18 
years. Of her innumerable witty sayings, the best known is her remark on the cardinal 
de Polignac’s account of St. Denis’ miraculous walk of two miles with his decapitated 
head inliis hands: “ It is only the first step that costs. ” 

DEFIANCE,' a co. in n.w. Ohio, on the Indiana border, intersected by the Miami 
canal, and die Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad; 414 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 15,719. The 
surface is level and timber is abundant. Chief, productions, wheat, corn, oats, butter, 
wool, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Defiance. 

DEFIANCE, a village and seat of justice of Defiance co., Ohio, on the Maumee 
river, at the junction of the Auglaise, 50 m. n. w. of Toledo, with which it is connected 
by rail ; pop. ’70, 2,750. There are several flouring mills and other important manufac- 
turing establishments. 

DEFICIENT NTJMBEBS. A number is said to be deficient whose aliquot parts, or 
factors, added together, make a sum less than the number itself: thus, 16, whose parts, 
1, 2, 4, 8, make together only 15, is a deficient number. 

DEFILADING- is that part of the art of fortification which consists in. determining 
the directions and heights of the lines of rampart, so that the interior may not be com- 
manded by the fire of any works which the enemy may raise. Defilading is divided 
into horizontal and vertical. The object of the first is to prevent the lines being com- 
manded in the direction of their length, or enfiladed; the prolongations of the lines, 
therefore, must avoid all points where hostile works could be erected. Vertical defi- 
lading determines the height of rampart necessary to protect the interior from direct fire. 

DEFILE, in military language, is the name given to any passage which is of such a 
nature that it must be traversed by troops only in column with a narrow front. Wher- 
ever free lateral movement is obstructed, is a defile; and a defile is a “pass” when it 
cannot be avoided, without making a long circuit. 

DEFINITE PROPORTIONS, Laws of, in chemistry. Bee Atomic Theory. 

DEFINITION is the explanation or statement of the meaning of a word, viz., either 
the meaning it usually bears, or that which the." speaker.. or writer,; for the particular 
purposes of his discourse, intends to annex to it. To give merely another synonymous 
name — to say, for instance, that “man is a human, being”—* is not commonly considered 
a definition at all. Names requiring definition mostly imply, or connote, a set of 
attributes. To define such a name, then, is to enumerate all the attributes connoted 
by it. Hence, definition is a kind of analysis. If we were to define “man” as “a 
rational animal,” the definition would be imperfect; for no one would call such beings 
as Swift’s Houyhnhms men, which shows that, in the common acceptation of the word 
man, it connotes among other things a certain form. Definition, then, is of the nature 
of essential propositions; it conveys no information about the object to any one who 
is aware of the connotation of its name; it is only a statement of ail the attributes, 
the absence of anyone of which would make the object cease to be called by that name. 

The definition, “Man is a rational animal,” though incomplete, is correct so far as 
it goes; though it does not enumerate all the essential attributes— i.e., all the attri- 
butes connoted by the name man, yet those it does enumerate are connoted by the name, 
and are sufficient to mark out its denotation — that is, to distinguish all the beings 
known to exist to whom it can properly be applied. Such is generally held, therefore, 
to be a complete definition, though logically imperfect; hut to say that “ Man is a 
featherless biped,” involves a different kind of imperfection. The attribute featherless, 
though actually true of all men, and therefore serving to distinguish them from the 
only other bipeds, the birds, is no part of the meaning of the word, but. is what logi- 
cians call an accidental attribute. This kind of imperfect definition is called a dcserip- 
tion.^ Such definitions are very common in science, and serve special purposes of classi- 
fication. In Cuvier’s A nimal Kingdom , man is defined or described as 4 ‘ a mammiferous 
animal having two hands.” 

A distinction is generally drawn between definitions of names and definitions of 
things, or nominal and real definitions. Areal definition is intended, it is said, “to 
explain and unfold the nature of the thing.” In objection to this view, it is replied, 
that im definition can unfold the whole nature of a thing, and every true proposition 
respecting it unfolds some part of its nature: of all the propositions, then, unfolding 
its nature, how shall we distinguish those that define it from the others? This ques- 
tion has never been answered. The fact seems to be that “ all definitions are definitions 
of names, and of names only,” but that many expressions that pass for definitions, are 
something more. They not only define the name of the thing', hut they comprise a 
tacit assumption, that a thing with such attributes does or may exist. This is the 
case with the definitions of geometry; and it is from these tacit postulates that the 
consequences are deduced, and not from the mere definition of the meaning of a word. 

As there can be no accurate discussion unless all the terms employed have a distinct 
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meaning recognized by all parties, it is often necessary to have recourse to formal defi- 
nitions of important names. One of the most effectual devices ever yet discovered 
for settling the signification of terms, is to declare the meaning opposed to what is 
intended; in this way any ambiguity in the language is at once done away with. Thus, 
the word “ natural conveys no clear meaning of itself; but if we state what we mean to 
exclude when we use it, we narrow the variety of significations to some one. We may 
oppose it to “ moral,” and then it means something connected with the world of mat- 
ter; we may oppose it to “ constrained ” or compelled, giving it the meaning of spon- 
taneous or free; other contrasts are the “ artificial,” the “distorted,” in copying or 
representing things, etc. # 

The scholastic logicians made definition consist in stating, first, the “genus” that a 
thing belonged to, and secondly, the “ difference” or peculiarities that separate it from 
all the other members of the same genus. This suits for natural history, and for all 
subjects analogous thereto. For example, if we were attempting to define “poetry,” 
we could not do better than proceed per genus et differ entkvm. Poetry belongs to the 
class of fine arts: it has all the characters common to painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, etc. Consequently, if we are well acquainted with these other subjects, we can 
draw from them part of the characteristics that belong to poetry ; for example, its hav- 
ing for its end refined pleasure. We then inquire into the difference between it and the 
others, which we find to be the use of a peculiar medium or instrumental i t,y — viz. , 
thoughts expressed in language. If we would give a more particular account of the 
meaning, we should find it necessary to specify the kinds of poetry, or to find out the 
differences of epic, dramatic, lyric, etc. ; which would be to define, not the subject itself, 
but its subordinate species. See J. S. Mill’s Logic , vol. i. 182. 

BEELACrBATION is applied to the rapid combustion of ignited charcoal when a 
nitrate (such as nitrate of potash) or a chlorate (such as chlorate of potash) is thrown 
thereon. As chlorates do not occur naturally, it follows that deflagration with a natural 
salt indicates a nitrate; and if the deflagration be accompanied by a violet flame, it is 
characteristic of nitrate of potash (ordinary niter or saltpeter); and if by a strong yellow 
flame, it is indicative of nitrate of soda (cubical niter). 

DEFLECTION is, generally, a change of course or line of motion of a moving body. 
The word deflection is also used as synonymous with diffraction (q.v.). 

BEFLUXXON (Lat. dejluxio ), a discharge from a mucous membrane, especially of the 
air-passages. It is synonymous with catarrh (q.v.). 

BE FOE, Daniel, was b. in London, 1681, and was the son of James Foe, a butcher. 
The prefix I)e was not added to the family name of Foe by our author until he had 
reached manhood. De F., whose father was a dissenter, was educated at a dissenting 
academy at Newington Green, where he remained until lie had nearly reached the age 
of nineteen. In 1082, he began his career as author, publishing a pamphlet which con- 
tained strictures upon the clergy of that day. This was followed, iu 1688, by another 
pamphlet, entitled A Treatise against the Turks. In 1685, he took part in the* rebellion 
of the duke of Monmouth, but luckily escaped being punished on its suppression. After 
this he engaged in trade, but a series of misfortunes finally determined him to forsake it. 

In 1701, lie published bis famous satirical poem, The True-born Englishman , which 
was written in vindication of king William, and in answer to a poem in which he had 
been attacked, called The Foreigners. This poem proved a wonderful success; 80,000 
pirated copies of it were sold on the streets at a trifling price. During the same year, 
when the deputation that presented the famous petition of the freeholders of Kent to 
the house of commons were illegally thrown intc^ prison, 3>e F. drew up, ^*a few days 
after, a remonstrance, known in history as the Legion Memorial ff-nnd is - said . to .have' 
himself, in the disguise of a woman, presented it to the speaker as he entered the house. 
In 1708, a complaint being made in the house of commons regarding one of his recent 
publications, called The Shortest Wag with Dissenters (1702), the whole tenor of which 
seems to have been misunderstood, lie was apprehended, tried, found guilty, pilloried, 
fined, and imprisoned. While in prison, he wrote a Hymn to the Pillory; and here also 
lie projected The Review , a periodical which he established on his release in Aug., 1704, 
and continued to conduct for nine years. In 1706, lord Godolphin, who admired the 
practical talent and literary vigor of De F., employed him as one of the staff of the com- 
missioners to Scotland to bring about the union. DeF.’s knowledge of revenue, trade, 
and taxes was found to be of great value; and it is supposed that he was rewarded with 
a pension for his services on that occasion. His visit to Scotland enabled him to write 
a History of the Union. For some years after, De F. seems to have lived in comfortable 
circumstances, but gradually his numerous political enemies gathered voice again, and 
De F. was literally silenced by noise and obloquy; at last, however, roused by the inso- 
lence of the Jacobite party, he was once more tempted to write unwarily, and the result 
was that he was again (1713) apprehended, fined in £800, and committed to Newgate. 
After his release, De F. became sick of politics, and, fortunately for the world, sought 
rest in the sphere of imaginative literature. In 1719, appeared the famous Robinson 
Crusoe — the most popular of all his works. Its success was immediate. The publisher, 
who had accepted the book after all the others had refused it, is said to have cleared 
£1000 by its publication — no small sum in those days. De F., in rapid succession, pro- 
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-duced his other notable works of fiction. Moll Flanders ( 1731), Journal of the Plague 
(1722), Colonel Jack (1721), Adm?itures of Romna and the Memoirs of a Cavalier , 

the last of which Chatham used to recommend as the best account of the civil wars 
extant, bear witness to De F.’s industry during these years. He died in April, 1731. 
IX ’s style, both in his political and imaginative works, is simple, clear, and vigorous. 
His fictitious narratives are characterized by an unparalleled appearance of truth. This 
is pre-eminently the case in the Journal of the Plague, which for a long time imposed 
Upon the well-known Dr. Mead as genuine. See Life and recently discovered. Writings of 
l)e F . , by Lee. 

DErOBCElHENT, in English law, is an ouster of the freehold (q.v.), It is the hold- 
ing of any lands or tenements to which another person has right. In this sense, it 
includes as well an abatement, intrusion, disseisin, or discontinuance' (q. v.), as any other 
species of wrong whatsoever, whereby he that hath, right to the freehold is kept out of 
possession. But in its strict sense, it Is only sucli a detainer qj^ the freehold from him 
that hath the right of property, hut never had any possession under that right, as falls 
within none of those injuries.— Go. Litt., by Butler, 881 b. n. (1). The"' party thus 
wrongfully retaining possession was called the deforciant, and was said by Blacks! one 
(2 Comm. 196) to have an apparent right of possession. There was this difference between 
a party retaining possession of the freehold by means of deforcement, and one who 
occupied by either of the other modes of ouster, that in the former case the party ousted 
had no right of entry (q.v.). This, previous to the reign, of William IV., was a matter 
of some importance, inasmuch as the claimant was thereby debarred from recovering 
possession by means of entry or ejectment, and was driven to the more tedious process 
of asserting his right by a real action (q.v.). But by 8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27, all real 
actions, except four, having been abolished, this distinction between deforcement and 
the other means of ouster has ceased to have the same practical importance. 

DEFOE' CIA'rfT, a title of the defendant in a suit for levying a fine of lands (q.v.).— 
The party wrongfully retaining possession of a freehold by deforcement (q.v.). 

DE FOREST, John William, b. Conn., 1826. While yet young, he passed several 
years in Europe and western Asia. In the war of the rebellion he served as captain 
of volunteers, and was promoted to major. For a time he was commander of what was 
known as a “ Freedman's bureau district.” Among bis books are Oriental Shiehcs; 
European Acquaintances; Seadiff; The Wether el Affair; Miss Pace net; Overland; and 
iKaie'Beaumo)d. 

DEFORMITIES. Varieties of form which mar the external appearance, maybe con- 
genital or acquired, according as they occur before or after birth. The former class 
were considered by the ancients to carry some important meaning in their mysterious 
shapes, and to show the anger of the gods; lienee, they termed them rnonsfers, from 
monslmre. to show ; and even in later times, they were* popularly believed to he the 
result of the most hideously unnatural combinations. Modern scientific writers have, 
however, made them a subject of special study, under the name teratology pmo\\ mom 
ster, and logos , science), and their researches have shown that I). generally depend on 
some arrest of development of the fetus, or some accidental position it has got into, or 
some inflammatory disease which has caused unnatural adhesion of parts. It has been 
found that in 3,000 births in Paris, there occurs about one monster. They generally 
follow some definite law. D. are more common among domestic than wild animals, 
among mammalia than birds, and very rare among fishes and the invertehrata. 

It is a common belief, that the mind of the female parent has an influence over the 
shape of her infant; but although some singular coincidences have occurred, there is no 
scientific proof that such is really the case. This theory, however absurd, was eagerly 
adopted in the middle ages; it was, in fact, often appealed to in the interest of mercy 
as a loophole of escape for pregnant women, who, by the barbarous ignorance of the 
time, might be condemned to torture; and so universal has the popular belief in this 
theory become, that even at the present day no scientific demonstration to the contrary 
.has proved sufficient, to undermine it. D. are, however, in many cases, hereditary, as 
may be seen in the instances of additional fingers and toes, and of harelips. 

It seems uncertain whether the male or female parent chiefly influences the occur- 
rence of deformity in the offspring. One rarely sees a case of harelip without being 
able to recognize a sort of tuck or shortening in the same feature of the mother; but the 
writer of this article knows a family of three with harelips, whose father alone is simi- 
larly deformed; and another family of three, with perfectly formed mouths, whose 
mother ha s an uncured an d extremely unsightly harelip. 

The chief congenital I).* may be classed under the following heads: 

Deformity as regards number of parts; as, for instance, the Sirens, who have appar- 
ently hut a single inferior extremity, which tapers to a point; the Cyclops, with but 
one eye; or the head itself may be absent, or some organ, as the brain. Such IX, 
from a deficiency of parts, may also result from amputation of portions of the limbs 
of the fetus when still within the uterus by the pressure of the 'umbilical cord. 
Curiously enough, however, it often happens that this intra-uterine amputation of 
parts leads indirectly to an exactly opposite condition— namely, a multiplication of 
parts arising from the stumps left by these uterine amputations; the fetus in the early 
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stages of its growth appearing to possess something of the power of reproduction of 
parts : observed in most of the lower orders of animals. Tlie parts most commonly 
reproduced are lingers and toes, or, most conimonly of all, only abortive portions of 
these, as little projections from the stump of the limb, with traces of nail, and some- 
times, a single joint with an imperfect bony development. We see a new growth of 
little lingers or toes according to the member lost, and this power shows itself some- 
times without being preceded by such an injury, in additional lingers, toes, etc. 

* These parts are generally close to the similar natural ones, "but not always, as, for 
instance, an ear in tlic neck. 

Deformity with regard to size. This may involve the whole body, as in dwarfs, 
of whom there have been some remarkable peripatetic specimens: the Corsican fairy 
was only 2 ft. 71 in. high; Mile. Oaehami, the smallest lady who ever lived, died 
at 10 years of age, only 20 in. in height. This kind of deformity is not necessarily 
hereditary; the father of Boro wlaski, who was only 39 in. when 30 years old, had six 
■ children 'alternately 'shorthand' tall; and dwarf women have brought forth infants as; 
long, when extended, as their mothers. One limb only may be diminutive. Of course, 
.1). the opposite of these exist, such as giants, or instances of premature or excessive local 
growth. O’ Byrne, the Irish giant, measured 8 ft. 4 in. when he died, at the age of 22. 
Bucli individuals are generally subject to premature decay. 

Deformity as regards shape; tills results generally from retarded growth, the 
parts of the embryo not consolidating as growth advances, as in harelip; or from irregu- 
lar muscular contractions, as in club-foot (q.v.); or by two or more parts coalescing/ as 
two fingers; or in cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 

D. of color are frequently coexistent with tendency to, or the presence of, some dis- 
ease. There may be deficiency of coloring matter, as in albinos; or ah apparent increase, 
as in blue disease, arising from the partition between the right and left sides of the heart 
not being completed; or from some coloring matter produced in the body, as in the 
mottled individuals shown in caravans, 

D. of continuity occur from the lateral halves of the embryo not completely closing, 
as seen in clefts of the back, the palate, etc. 

Acquired deformities will be noticed under tlieir special names. 

DEF’REGGER, Franz, an Austrian painter; b. 1855, at Stronach, in the Tyrol. He 
gave early evidence of talent, but had no opportunity for instruction till 1860; when, after 
studying* drawing with the sculptor Stolz at Junsbrack, he was admitted to the Munich 
academy of fine arts, and afterwards, 1883-65, pursued his studies in Paris. In 1867, lie 
began a* series of paintings illustrating scenes of everyday life in the Tyrol that have 
justly made him famous* Among the best known are: “*The Forester Returning Home 
for the Last Time;” “Wrestlers' in the Tyrol;” “The Poachers;” “ Dancing on the 
Alin;” and “ The Last Call of 1809.” He stands high among living genre painters. 

DEFTER-DAR, a title of the Turkish minister of finance, who has a seat in the 
divan and disburses the public money. The title may be translated “ book-keeper.” 

DEG Ell, Ernst, b. 1809; a German painter who studied at Diisseldorf under Yon 
Sehadow, He painted the frescos in the church of Apollonaris on the Rhine; on the 
completion of which William JV. employed him to adorn the chapel in the castle of 
Stolzenfels. He has held for a number of years a professorship in tlie academy of fine 
arts in Munich. 

DE&ERANDO, Jos. Marie, Baron, author and philanthropist, was b. 29th Feb., 
1772, at Lyons, France. His family was originally from Italy. He studied at the col- 
lege of the Oratoire of Lyons, with a view lo becoming a priest; but tlie persecutions 
of the revolutionists altered his plans. In 1797, he went to Paris. The coup dieted of tlie 
18th Fructidor compelled him to fiee to Germany, where he entered the army of Massena 
as a common soldier. While at Colmar with liis regiment, D. wrote a treatise, which, 
was “crowned” by tlie academy, and which was afterwards enlarged and published 
under the title of Das Signes et cle V Art de penser, consider es dans leurs Rapports Matvei* 
(Par. 1800). In 1802, appeared his De hi Generation des Connamances Humaines , a pre- 
cursor of liis Jfistoire comparer des Systemes de Philosophic rdaticemcrit mix Principe s des 
Gonnamunces Etimnines (Par. 1803; German, by Ten nemann), which, is reckoned the 
best French work on the history of philosophy. It procured him, in the following year, 
admission into the academie des inscriptions et des belles-lettres. About the same time, 
he was appointed secretary -general to the ministry of the interior, and subsequently held a 
variety of high offices under Napoleon. But I). is even better known, and has done 
more service, by his philanthropic than his philosophic writings. To the former class 
belong his excellent work, Le Vkiteur da Pa acre (Par. 1820), which obtained the Mon- 
tyou prize, as did also his Du Perfeetminem&nt Moral , etc. (Par. 1824); his Gours Normal 
des InkUtuteurs Primaires { Par. 1832); Institutions du Dro't Administrate ( Par. 1835); 
Education des Sourds-muets de Naissance (Par. 1827); Des Progres de V Industrie (1841). 
D. was elevated to the peerage in 1837, and died 12th Nov., 1842, vice-president of the 
council of state. — His son, A. Degerando, has written two interesting works — Essai 
Hixtorique sur VOrigine des Ilongrok (Par. 1841); and Trmisylmnie et ses Habitants (Par. 
1845). 
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BEOGrElTDORF, a t. of Lower Bavaria, situated on the Danube, 29 m. raw. of PassouL 
It is well built, and has several churches, an hospital, an orphan-house, and a poor- 
house. D. has pottery and linen factories, and carries on a brisk trade in these articles*'-' 
as well as in cattle, fruit, wood, etc. There is a remarkable church on the Goicrsberg, 
possessed of a miraculous wafer, and having “ doors of grace,” which are only opened 
once in the year. Many pilgrims (often numbering more than 3.0,000 -annually) flock 
hither, pope innocent VIII. having promised general absolution to all such as visited 
the church. Pop. ’75, 6,758. 

BEGLtrTX'TIOXL Bee Bwallo’wikg-. 

BEGE A' BED,- in heraldry, means placed upon steps or degrees, as in a Cross Calvary. 

DEGREE, -in a college or university (Fr. degre, from Lot. gradus , a step), is a recog- 
nition of the student having made a certain step in advance, and having attained, as it 
were, to a certain resting-place in his academical career. The evidence of a I). is 
usually called a diploma (efiv.). Degrees may be divided into various classes, according 
to the privileges which they confer. 1. They are either simple certificates of attainment 
granted by a competent authority; attesting either that the college or university grant- 
ing then lias ascertained the fact by examination — In . which case they are ordinary 
degrees — or that the common fame of the individual is such that the learned body 
conferring the D. is willing to take it for granted, in which case they are honorary 
degrees. To this class belong our degrees in arts, and the honorary degrees of ll.d., 
d.c.l., and d.d., which are granted by most universities. 2. They are licenses to teach 
the branch of knowledge with which the holder is certified to be acquainted. To^ this 
class belonged all doctors’, and probably all masters’ degrees in the universities of the 
middle ages. Bee Doctor. 3. They are licenses to practice a certain profession or art. 
As the latter privilege is one in which the general community is more deeply interested 
than in either of the others, it is generally requisite to its full exercise that the university 
D. should be accompanied by a government license. These latter degrees — of which the 
I). of m.d. and d.c.l. (see Doctors-Commons) are the only ones known in this country- 
in this case resolve themselves into one or other of the former classes. 

University degrees, like most institut ions which have held their place in society long, 
arose out of public exigencies, and are not traceable to any single founder or to any sin- 
gle act. There is every reason to suppose that, substantially, they have existed forages. 
The doctors or teachers of the law (uam odidtinka hi), so often mentioned in the ’New Tes- 
tament — and probably the scribes also — were a class, taken, it would seem, very fre- 
quently from the sect of the Pharisees, but essentially distinct from them (Luke v. 17), 
possessing privileges very closely resembling those which were attached to the D. of a 
teaching doctor in after times. In classical Greece, though far less formal than it after- 
wards became, education was probably more systematic than is commonly supposed. 3n 
the schools of Isocrates and Plato, Mr. Kirkpatrick, in his ingenious hook on the 
\-fyrvcalty-?6.cemcZ Conception' erf . the- U'riMerdiy, has traced not only substantially the func* 
tion, but much even of the external organization of the university, lie has shown also, 
very clearly, that it was the systematic training which had become necessary for success 
in public life that called the Sophists into existence, and gave to them the marvelous 
social influence which they possessed. It was the ambition, not of the higher class of 
orators and statesmen alone, but of every noisy demagogue who aspired to notoriety, to 
come before the public with the prestige of having" been the pupil of some famous 
Sophist, or, as we should say, of having been to a good school, and taken a good degree. 
All the appliances of modern teaching existed unquestionably in the museum at Alex- 
andria, and it is inconceivable that those who had passed through the knkfam or cycle of 
studies, should not have carried away some testimonial of proficiency very much resem- 
bling a degree. As there was a distribution both of teachers and students into what we 
should call the faculties of philosophy, philology, and medicine, it is probable, more- 
over, that there were distinct degrees corresponding to each of them. During the three 
centuries which intervened between Alexander and Augustus, Athens continued to be 
the great school of philosophy, as ’Rhodes was of oratory, and Alexandria of philology 
and medicine. The importance of an education in the Greek schools rather increased than 
diminished during the period of the Roman empire. So entirely, indeed, was the success 
of the young provincial in public life also dependent upon his literary acquirements, that, 
as Mr. Kirkpatrick informs us, students, before . leaving the provinces for Rome, were 
obliged to obtain a written permission from a magistrate, and that a record of the pro- 
ficiency of each student was sent in to the government, in order that the latter might be 
thereby guided in the selection of fit individuals for the public service. In Constanti- 
nople, moreover, down to the very last, lifeless and unproductive though the intellectual 
life unquestionably was, it was formally organized to an extent which reminds one of 
China rather than of any existing European nation. The worthless and contemptible 
Byzantines, male and female, like the Chinese, passed endless examinations, and took 
abundance of degrees. After the incursion of the northern nations, the extreme rude- 
ness of the general community of western Europe caused the learned class to stand out 
from it with a prominence unknown in the society of antiquity, and hence the greater 
importance which academical degrees assumed in the middle ages. A man who had 
passed through the trivium or quadrivium at Constantinople before barbarism had made 
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learning rare, or •who had received the far higher instruction which was communicated 
at the museum of Alexandria, by no means differed from the society which surrounded 
him to the same extent as did a master or a doctor at Paris or Bologna. The minuter 
history of academical degrees in the middle ages is involved in much obscurity. The 
following are passages from the above-mentioned work of Mr. Kirkpatrick, who 
has gone over the authorities with much care, “ Wood mentions {Hist, and Antiq. of 
Oxford , i. 50) that St, John of Beverley (680 a.d.) was commonly reported to have been 
the first who took the I). of master of arts at Oxford. The same writer informs us that 
this D. had become common in the reigns of John and Richard I. According to Bukeiis 
{Hist Unto. Paris , ii., pp. 256, 679, sqq.), academic degrees were first instituted at 
Bologna. The forms designative of the various orders of academic dignity in that uni- 
versity are stated to have been the Baccalaureatus, Licentiatus, and Dpctoratus. Of 
these, the last two were probably equivalent to the degrees of the master incipient and 
the magister sociu's or regent of Paris. Certain stadia, or successive courses of legal 
study, are said to have been in existence from the time of Justinian. The five years 
devoted to the acquisition of juristic knowledge were divided into the Anni Justmiam, 
edictales, papin ianistse, lytse, and prolytae. The student who had passed through all sue 
cessively was described as a licentiatus, from the circumstance that he was considered 
qualified to discharge the duties of an antecessor or public professor of this subject. The 
practice adopted in this respect by the schools of jurisprudence was afterwards trans- 
ferred to theology at Paris by Peter Loinbardus. The name bachelor is supposed by 
Malden {History" of Universities and Academic Degrees, p. 23) to have been borrowed 
from the terminology of the military hierarchy- of those ages.” See Bachelor. “ Bach- 
elors are often styled scholars (wood, Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, i. p. 59), and the 
individual invested with this I). was regarded as, at the utmost, an imperfect graduate. 
At the same time, in accordance with the system of mutual instruction so thoroughly 
adopted in the schools of the middle ages, the more advanced ciassof scholars were both 
encouraged and commanded to perfect their own acquirements, and extend the educa- 
tional influences of the university into the minutest ramifications of the system by 
teaching and catechising the junior members of their own body (Crevier, Ilistoire de 
V Uniumte de Paris, ii. p. 160). Bachelors, though thus intrusted with certain tutorial 
functions, never possessed any of the legislative powers assigned to the masters” (pp. 
206, 207). It was to the teaching masters — and all who took the master’s D. were hound 
to perform the duties of tuition' for a time— that the term regent was applied both on 
the continent and in Scotland. On retiring from the office of regent, the master— at 
Paris, at least — ceased to take an active share either in the legislation or the government 
of the university (Bukeus, par. Hi. p. 420). The question as to whether the institution 
of teaching masters or regents ought to be revived, to the extent of permitting them to 
compete on equal terms with the endowed professors, is one of the most important n'ow 
under discussion amongst the university reformers of Scotland. A very excellent pam- 
phlet in favor of it was published by Dr. Kilgour of Aberdeen, in 1850. See Bachelor, 
Master of Arts, Doctor, Regent, University. 

KEG-BEE, in music, is the difference of position or elevation of the notes on the 
lines and spaces. When notes are on the same line or space, they are on the same 
degree, even though one of the notes should be raised by a sharp, or lowered by a flat. 
When two notes follow diatonically, so that one of them is on the line, and the other 
on the space adjoining, the interval is of one degree. Subtracting one from mi interval, 
gives the degrees which separate Hlxe two notes; thus, a third is separated by two 
degrees; a fourth, by three, etc. 

DEGREE. See Circle. 

DEGREE of LAT ITUDE is a space along the meridian (q.v.) through which an 
observer must pass to alter his latitude by one degree— i.e., in order to see the same star 
one degree nearer to or further from the zenith. See Latitude. The space must be 
found by actual measurement; and owing to the earth being an oblate spheroid, and not a 
sphere, it varies with the place of observation — -the degrees being generally longer towards 
the poles, where the earth is flatter, and shorter at the equator, where the earth is more 
curved. If the earth were a sphere, a degree would be exactly a 360th part of the 
meridian. As it is, the length of a degree of latitude depends on the latitude of the 
place. From a variety of observations conducted at various times arid places, from as 
far back as the time of Eratosthenes (250 b.c.), tables have been constructed showing the 
length of degrees at different latitudes. The length of “the middle degree,” as it is 
called, or that of places in latitude 45°, may be taken approximately at 69-^- English 
miles. The ascertained differences between degrees of latitude is one of the proofs of 
the earth’s spheroidicity. See Geodesy. 

DEGREE of LONGITUDE is the space between two meridians that make, an angle of 
1° at the poles, measured by the arc of a circle parallel to the equator passing between 
them. It is clear that this space is greatest at the equator, and vanishes at the poles, 
and it can be shown that it varies with the cosine of the angle of latitude. The annexed 
table shows the lengths of a degree of longitude for places at every degree of latitude 
from 0° to 90°. It is computed on the supposition that the earth is a sphere. 
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DEGEEES of LAMBETH. By 25 Henry VIII. c. 21, sundry powers formerly 
belonging to the pope were conferred upon the archbishop of Canterbury, amom* which 
was the right of granting degrees. He can confer all the degrees taken in the^univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, but his degrees do not carry with them all the privi- 
leges which belong to degrees conferred by the universities. 

DEGREES of MOBILITY. See Nobility. 

DEGREES of RELATIONSHIP. See Consanguinity, Affinity. 

BE GREY, Earl. See Ripon, Marquis of. 

BE HAAS, Maurice, f.h a Butch painter, b. Rotterdam, 1830, a pupil of Lewis 
Meyer. In 18oJ, he emigrated to iNew York, where he soon gained a high reputation. 

are his forte. - His best known American picture is “ Farragut Passing 

BE HR A BUN, a district in British India in the Meerat division of the lieu ten an t- 
g0 ?io? 1 ?l; ip ot tlie nort 'h- western provinces, between 29° 57' and 30° 59' n arid 77° 31’ 
and 78 38' east. The valley .(dun) of the Dehra has an area of 673 sq.m, , in thefomof 
a parallelogram running 45 m from n.w. tos.e., and 15 m. broad. The Ganges bounds 
t.he valley on the e. and the Jumna on the west. The agricultural products are ten 
CrOPS ’ CtC - ; P0P - ’ 73 > 116 ' 958 ' *“ a ^ aI1 (Prom 

DE I GEA TIA (Lat. “by the favor of God ”) is a formula fallen from several arms 
tolical expressions m the bfew Testament. It is believed to have been first formally 

S° f Hm? 1 pr ?? erre f t0 write mmratione drnvd, permimone di rim and the like- 
but they still continued to be styled by others Defgmtul. In the Britbh Man* th hi 
style was generally dropped about the time of the reformation but it was occasional I v 
given to the archbishops of Canterbury and York, even after the Cd , lim-^f 1h^ 17 h 
century. Beginning with the times of the Carlovingians. many temporal princes emk 
;!nl b ' lro ? S ,™^ leU ^,°/ the fonuu!il D ' <M and before the 15* £ “SwK inLZZ 
rl S^seems to have attached to it. But in 1443, king Charles VII of 
I lauce foi bade its use by the comte d’Armagnac, and in 1449 obliged the dnkn of Rnr 
are that be used it without prejudice to the itehte o? the Frencb " n 
i hese instances show that it had now begun to be regarded as belongin'* exclmivelv to 

STSSSHJISm 0 a,Ieskne0 •» W earthly pote,Lta[t.m-powor. ‘ In (hi. 

SSSSf. Stag: — “ ta ‘“ M - “ 

DEINOTHE'RIUSI, See Dinotheriijm. 

or THE ' rSM » properly means belief in a God, as opposed to atheism In 

if«|l5|a|f=||5; Hg|p 

Ig5S,i§§l=SS?|i-i 
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Mysterious (Loud. 1690) gave exact expression to the tendency of the deists; lord 
Shaftesbury; Anthony Collins (d. 1729), the friend of Locke; Thomas Woolston; 
Matthew Tin dal, the author of Christianity as Old as the Creation , or the Gospel a Repub- 
Ueation of the Religion of Nature (Loud. 1780); viscount Boliugbroke. 

DEISM, or Theism {ante), is a term not so much used in religious distinction now 
as it was a century ago. Those who embrace the views of God which that term implies 
now generally take name of freethinkers, rationalists, or liberals. They differ very widely 
from each other in many particulars, agreeing only in their belief in the existence of 
God, and in their denial that the Bible is an infallible revelation of his will. They are 
often called “ infidels” by way of reproach. Thomas Paine, who wrote in the latter 
part of the 18th c., was the most eminent champion of deism in the United States. See 
Rationalism, ante. 

DEJ ANTRA, or Deianeira, in Greek mythology, daughter of ’a king of iEtolia, and 
wife of Hercules. She soaked her husband’s tunic in the blood of Nessus, the centaur, 
and Hercules was thereby poisoned. He could not endure the agony, and threw him, 
self on a funeral pile, and perished. 

DE JURE. See De Facto, 

DEKALB, a co. in n.e. Alabama, on the Georgia border, intersected by the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga railroad; 720 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 12,673— 681 colored. The produc- 
tions are wheat, corn, etc. There is good water-power, and much fine scenery, Co. 
seat, Lebanon. 

DE KALB, a co. in n.w. Georgia, on the Chattahoochee, traversed by the Atlanta 
and Richmond, and the Georgia railroad; 291 sq.m. ; pop. ’80,14,497 — 4,544 colored. 
Surface elevated and uneven, with very rich soil iu the valley of the river. Produc- 
tions, wheat, corn, cotton, etc. Iron and granite are abundant, and there are chaly- 
beate springs. Stone mountain in the e. part of the co. is one of the curiosities of the 
state. Co. seat, Decatur. 

DE KALB, a co. in n. Illinois, crossed by the Chicago and Northwestern, and other 
railroads; 648 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 26,774. It has a rolling surface and fertile soil, mostly 
of prairie, producing wheat, com, oats, barley, flax, wool, butter, cheese, etc. Co. seat, 
Sycamore. 

DE KALB, a co. in n.e. Indiana, on the Ohio border, drained by the St. Joseph’s and 
smaller rivers, and intersected by several railroads; 346 sq.m; pop. ’70, 17,167; in ’80, 
20,225. The surface is undulating and the soil fertile. Agriculture is the main busi- 
ness. Co. seat, Auburn. 

DE KALB, a co. in n.w. Missouri, drained by tributaries of the Platte, reached by 
the St. Louis and Denver railroad; 441 sq m. ; pop. ’80, 13,343 — 127 colored. The surface 
is level and the soil fertile; productions, agricultural. Co. seat, Maysyille. 

DE KALB, a co. in n. Tennessee; 300sq.m.; pop. ’80, 14,814—1153 colored. The 
surface is diversified aud the soil fruitful; productions, agricultural. Co. seat, Smith- 
villo. 

DE KALB, John, Baron, 1732-80; a native of Alsace, and a gen. in the American 
army of the revolution. He was sent, in 1762, by France to the American colonies as 
her tin avowed agent. He was in thy French army when he engaged to serve in the 
cause of the Americans. The next year he accompanied Lafayette to America, was by 
congress made maj.gen., and was hi the army under Washington. He served in New 
Jersey and Maryland; was second in command under Gates; led the Maryland and 
Delaware troops in the battle of Camden, where he received eleven wounds, and died 
three days afterwards. His memory is held in honor. 

DE KKE R, Thomas, a dramatist of some note, was b. in the latter part of the 16th 
century. He appears to have applied himself industriously to his vocation, and is said 
to have written upwards of 20 plays, either wholly or in part. In company with Ben 
Jon son, he wrote for the Lord Admiral’s theater; the two dramatists, however, after- 
wards quarreled. D.’s chief plays are Fortunatus, or the Wishing-eap, and The Honest 
Whore. Hazlitt, who regarded tlie latter as a highly successful comedy, has said that 
it; unites “tlie simplicity of prose with the graces of poetry.” I). died about the year 
1638. His poetic diction is choice and elegant, but he often wanders into absurdity. 
His life, like that of many of his contemporaries, seems to have been one of alternate 
revelry, want, and despair. Recently, D. lias become better known by the re-issue of a 
work of his (not a play), called the Gull's Hornbook, which is full of interesting details 
of the manners of his time. 

DE KOVEN, James, ixd., 1831-79; b. Conn.; an Episcopal clergyman and bishop; 
graduated at Columbia college, and at the general theological seminary of New York in 
1854. He was rector in Wisconsin for five years. In 1875, he was elected bishop of 
Illinois, hut in consequence of his extreme high-church views lie was not consecrated. 
In 1878, he* was chosen assistant-rector of Trinity church, New York, but declined to 
leave his work as dean of Racine (Wis.) college. He declined a call to Philadelphia 
also for the same reason. De Koven was especially conspicuous in the debates at the' 



national Episcopal convention in New York in 1874. His whole course showed great 
religious fervor and earnestness. 


BELAG-O'A BAY, an inlet on the s.e. coast of Africa, 3ut. 25° 58' s M and long. 83* 
east. It is about 55 m. in length, and about 20 in breadth. Into I). R many rivers 
fall, among which are the Delagoa river, from the w , which gives its names to the 
bay; the Mamee, from the n,; and the Maehavanna, from the south. The shores of 
the bay being Bat and marshy, are unhealthy in summer; the anchorage, however, is 
commodious and safe, and attracts many whalers. The. Portuguese have a small fort 
here, whence they export ivory and gold-dust. In common with most of the Portu- 


33EL, Artoca/rpus pnbeseem, a tree of the same genus with the bread fruit (q.v,), 
indigenous to the forests of Ceylon, and valuable on account of its timber, which is used 
both for hq use-carpentry and for ship-building. 


BE I A BECHE, Sir Henry Thomas, a well-known geologist, was b. near London m 
1790. He was educated at the military school at GreaVMnrlow, and entered the army 
in 1814. Three years after, he became a fellow of the geological society, of which he 
was afterwards made secretary, and eventually president in 1847. In 1820, while 
residing in Switzerland, he published a paper, On the Temperature and Depth of the Lake 
of Genem. Shortly after,, he returned to England; and in 1828, in conjunction with 
the Rev. Mr, Cony beare r he issued a paper,- On the Discovery of a JS'ar Komi A hi mat, 
forming a Link between the Ichthyosaurus and the Crocodile. This was the plesiosaurus, 
In 1824, De la B. visited Jamaica, where he possessed some property, and while there he 
devoted himself to the geology of the country, and in two years published a paper on 
that subject. On his return to England, lie wrote a variety of scientific papers, among 
'which are .the-, following: 'On the Excavation of Valleys . , On the Geographical 
of Organic and his Geological Manual (1881), which met with a very cordial 

reception. He now undertook to form a geological map of England, in which the 
various formations should be distinctly marked. Shortly after lie had begun, the gov- 
ernment, sympathizing with his design, instituted the geological survey, and placed him 
at its head. In 1848, JDe.la B. received the honor of knighthood; in 1851, he published 
the Geological Observer , with upwards of 300 wood cuts; and in 1853, was elected a cor- 
responding member of the academy of sciences of Paris, lie continued to discharge the 
duties of his position until within two days of his death, which look place on the 11th 
of April, 1855. 


DELACROIX, Ferdinand, Victor Eugene, a modern French painter, chief of the 
“romantic school,” was b. at Charenton-Saint-Maurice, near Paris, 20th April, 1,799. 
At the age of 18, lie entered the atelier of the artist Pierre Guerin. In 1822, he exhibited 
his first work, “Dante and Virgil.” It attracted much attention. The love of color at 
the expense of accurate drawing, for which D. afterwards became conspicuous, is quite 
visible in. it. It was highly praised, however, by M. Thiers among others, in 1824, D„ 
who was now at the head of the new school of young painters, produced the “ Massacre 
of Scio;” in 1826, the “Death of Marino Faliero ” aucl “Greece on the Ruins of Misso- 
longhi ;” in 1827, “Christ in the Garden of Gethse inane,” “ Appearance of Mcphis* 
tophelcsto Faust,” “ The Blind Milton Dictating Paradise Lost,” and the “ Death of 
Sardanapaius and in 1828, “Cardinal Richelieu.'’ The July revolution left its 
impress on D., and in 1831, appeared his “ Liberty Directing the ‘People on the Barri- 
cades.” About this time, he made a voyage to Morocco, where lie familiarized himself 
with novel effects of light and costumes. The Paris exhibition of 1852 contained 
the results of his artistic expedition. From this period, D. continued to send forth 
picture after picture, which proved at least the extraordinary fecundity of his mind. 
The principal are the “ Prisoner of Chill on” (1835); “ Cleopatra” (1838); “ JIamlet. Con- 
templating the Skull of Yorick” (1838); “ Capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders”. 
(1841); a “ Shipwreck” (1841); “Death of Marcus Aurelius” (1845); “ Farewell of Romeo 
and Juliet” (1846); and “Flowers and Fruits” (1849). D. has also decorated many pub-, 
lie buildings and churches. In 1857, lie was chosen by the institute to till the place of 
Paul Delaroche (q.v.).— The most striking quality of 3L>.s genius is his wonderful ver- 
satility. He has painted almost all sorts of subjects, involving avast variety of cos- - 
tomes. ^ As a colorist, he ranks high, but he is almost equally noted, as has been said, 
for his incorrect drawing. What renders his pictures so attractive, is a certain dramatic 
energy of execution, with brilliant effects of light and shadow. lie has been compared 
to Paolo Veronese and Rubens, but is vastly inferior to both. He has also been styled 
the Victor Hugo of paiuting, a criticism which more nearly expresses the truth. * He 
died Aug. 13, 1863. 

DELAFIELD, Richard, 1798-1873; b. N. Y. # graduate of West Point, In 1804, 
he was chief of engineers, with the rank of brig.gen. He was employed on the northern 
boundary surveys, in building fortifications, and river' and harbor improvements, arid 
in ^ making roads and canals. He was president of the military commission to the 
Crimea in 1854-56. When the rebellion began, he was on the staff of the governor 
of New York, and afterwards had charge of the engineering bureau of the war depart- 
ment; retiring, 1866, with the rank of brevet maj.gen. He was a regent of the Smith- 
sonian institution. ' 
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guese possessions on this continent, D. B. lies out of the thoroughfares of the world’s 
traffic. 

BELAMBBE, Jean Baptiste Joseph, a French astronomer, was b. at Amiens, 19th 
Sept,, 1749, and studied first under Delisle, and afterwards under Lalande, with both 
of whom he formed a close friendship. The discovery of the planet Uranus, in 1781, 
gave him the first opportunity of attracting the attention of the learned w r orld in. 
general. He formed tables of its motion, which obtained the annual prize of the 
academy of sciences. Soon after, he commenced the construction of new solar tables, 
and, at a still later period, tables of the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, Along with 
Mechain, he was appointed by the French government, in 1792, to measure the are of 
the meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, which was completed in 1799. After- 
wards, he was elected member of the academy. In 1802, he Was appointed inspector- 
general of education, and in 1803, perpetual secretary of the mathematical section of 
the institute. The result of liis measurements appeared in his great work, Base du 
Systeme Metrique Decimal (1808-10). In 1807, he obtained the chair at the college of 
France, rendered vacant by the death, of Lalande, his master and friend. In 1814, he 
was appointed a member of the council of public instruction. He died at Paris, 19th 
Aug., 1822. D. received a multitude of honors during his lifetime. Tie was a member 
of most of the learned bodies in Europe, an officer of the legion of honor, and a chevalier 
of the order of St. Michael. His writings are very numerous. The principal are: Traite 
tfAstronomie (Paris, 1814); Ilistoire cle V Astronomic du Moyen Age (Paris, 1819); Ilistoire 
de 1’ Astronomic Moderns (1821); and Ilistoire de V Astronomic du Dix-lwitieme Siecle (Paris, 
1823-27), published under the care of Matthieu. Besides these, D. wrote several excel- 
lent Me mo ires. 

DE LANCET, James, 1703-60; b. N. Y. ; son of a French Huguenot; graduated 
at Cambridge, England. He was for many years chief- Justice of the supreme court of 
New York, "and for several years lieutenant-governor of the colony. Tie was one of the 
founders of Columbia college. 

DE LANCEY, William Heathcote, d.d., ll.d., d.c.l., 1797-1865; b. N. Y., 
graduate of Yale; student of theology under bishop Hobart. He was assistant to bishop 
White, of Philadelphia, and secretary to the house of bishops in the general convention 
of the Episcopal church in the United States. In 1828, he was provost of the university 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1833 assistant minister in a church in Philadelphia. In 1838, he 
was chosen bishop of the western diocese of New York. In 1852, lie was a delegate from 
the Episcopal bishops of the United States to England, and was honored with the degree 
of d.c.l. from Oxford university. 

BELANE, John Tiiaddeus, late editor of the Times newspaper, was b. in London in 
1815, He received the earlier part of his education in a private seminary, first in Eng- 
land, imd afterwards in France. He then went to Oxford, where he entered himself of 
Magdalen hail. His father being manager of the Times , he was at a very early age intro* 
diieed into the editor’s room, and on the death of Mr. Barnes in 1841, succeeded to the 
direction. Under his editorship, the Times has attained a prodigious circulation, and 
an influence unparalleled in the history of journalism. The division of labor in 
newspapers being more complete than in the days of his predecessors, the duty of the 
modem editor is not so much to write in his own journal, as to suggest topics to 
others; to revise and bring into harmony conflicting contributions; to .make, arrange- 
ments for the prompt and punctual supply of the news of the day (in which he is 
assisted by the manager); and, before putting the journal to the press, To decide which 
of many competing articles and reports shall be inserted, and which laid aside or post- 
poned. These are duties requiring for their due fulfillment great tact, quickness of 
decision, an extensive knowledge of men and things, literary taste and ability, and, in 
the case of a journal which claims to be the representative of the English nation, already 
discrimination of those straws on the surface which denote the ultimate direction of 
public feeling— qualifications which I), obviously possesses in very large measure. . He 
resigned the editorship in 1877. He is a member of the lion, society of the Middle 
Temple, having been called to the bar in 1847. 

DEL AN E, William Augustus Frederick, 1793-1857; an English journalist for 
many years, the financial editor and manager of the London 'Times . He was the father 
of John Thaddeus (q.v., ante), who became the editor of that journal. 

DE LA RAME', Louisa (Guida, pseud.) b. 1840, in- Bury St, Edmunds, England, of 
French descent on the father’s side. When a child she was taken to London, and at a 
precocious age began to write for periodicals. While yet under age, she commenced 
her first novel in Colburn's New Monthly Magazine. The work is now known as Held in 
Bondage. Novel after novel followed in rapid succession, until she was known far and 
wide sis one of the most prolific authors in the world. The signature “ Guida” is her 
own pronunciation when a child of her name, Louisa. She resides near Florence, Italy. 
Her writings, though widely popular, and showing much facility and some skill, are, as 
a whole, not held in high estimate by thoughtful critics. 

DE LA RIVE, Auguste, 1801-73; a Swiss physicist who devoted much attention to 
researches in electricity. At the age of 22, he was appointed to the chair of natural 



the years 1819 and 1828, acquired some note by painting su bj'eets taken i 
first excited public admiration in 1824, by Ills “ St. V incent de Paul pre 
ence of Louis XIII.., ” and “ Jeanne d’Arc interrogated in Prison by C 


more elegant and decorous circles of Parisian society. His language, too, is piquant, 
picturesque, and select, and skillfully conceals the lack of poetic "substance. The titles 
of Ills principal dramatic pieces are Les Vepres Siciliennes (1819), Les Comed-iem (1820), 
Marino Fallen (1829), LouisXL (1882), Les Enlants (V Edouard (1888), Bon Juan d’Autriehe 
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philosophy in the Geneva academy. One of Ids specialties was an endeavor to deter- 
mine the heat of the earth’s crust, for which purpose lie took advantage of an artesian 
well of 700 ft. deep, and his observations were adopted by Poisson as the basis of Ids 
calculations. The name of De La Rive - is associated with original discoveries in con- 
nection with magnetism, electric dynamics, the connection of magnetism with electric- 
ity, the properties of the voltaic arc, and the passage of electricity through extremely 
rarefied media. He published a complete treatise on electricity, which is accepted as a 
standard work. In 1884, lxe received the highest honor open to < the scientific mm of 
Europe in his nomination as one of the eight foreign associates of the French academy. 

DELABOCHE, Paul, a historical painter, the head of the modem “ eclectic” school 
of art in France, was b. in Paris m 1797, became a pupil of baron Gros, and between 


These exhibit the --earliest' indications of that style for which he afterwards became famous 
— a style which endeavored to unite the picturesqueness of the romantic with the dignity 
of the‘ classic school of art. In 1820, D. produced his “Death of President Durante;” and 
in 1827, Ids “Death of Queen Elizabeth.” These pictures greatly increased his reputa- 
tion, but the last is reckoned a failure by English critics. In 1881, appeared his “ Chil- 
dren of Edward IV. in the Tower,” a work of very high merit, but transcended, in this 
respect, by his “Cromwell contemplating the Corpse of Charles I.” (1888), which is 
generally regarded as one of the first historical paintings of modern times. Both are 
well known in Britain through the medium of engravings. In 1884, appeared his 
4 4 Execution of Lady Jane Grey;” and in 1887, his “ Charles I. in the Guard-room Insulted 
by the Parliamentary Soldiers,” and his “ Lord Strafford on the Way to Execution 
receiving the Blessing of Archbishop Laud.” From this period until 1841, he was 
engaged on what is probably his grandest work — the series of paintings executed on the 
wall of the semicircular saloon of the ecole des beaux arts. This composition contains 
74 figures, comprising the greatest sculptors, painters, and architects in all history, 
according to D.’s judgment. The style is simple, lofty, and chaste. Among his later 
works may be mentioned, 44 Bonaparte at St. Bernard” (1850), “Marie Antoinette before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal” (1851), 44 Moses Exposed” (1852), “Calvary” (1858), 
44 Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane” (1854), 44 The Oirondins in the Concierge” (1850). 
lie died Nov. 4, 1850.— The characteristic excellences of D. are delicacy of treatment, 
picturesqueness of conception, harmony of color, and accuracy of drawing. lie has 
been accused, however, of want of fire, imagination, and depth, and it must be* admit- 
ted that he very rarely, if ever, exhibits the highest qualities of creative genius. D. 
was named a member of the institute in 1832, and professor of painting in the ecoie 
des beaux arts in 1883. 

.DE LA RUE, Warren, riux, b. island of Guernsey, 1815; educated in Paris; an 
inventor. Among his inventions are processes for utilizing earth-oils, machinery for 
printing surface-coloring paper, for pasting cards, and for folding envelopes, lie has 
been very successful in applying photography to the recording of celestial phenomena, 
particularly in eclipses of the sun. 

DELAUNAY, Charles Eugene, 1810-72; a French astronomer, educated at the 
polytechnic school, the first one to whom the .Laplace prize was awarded. He became 
a professor of mechanics, and in 1855, a member of the academy. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the royal astronomical society of London in 1869. The next year he was the suc- 
cessor of Leyerrier in the Paris observatory, and a year later received the professorship 
of astronomy and geology in the polytechnic school. He published a number of valu- 
able treatises. 

DEIAVIGNE, Jean Francois Casimtr, a French poet and dramatic writer, was 
b. at Havre, 4th April, 1793, and educated at the lycee Napoleon in Paris, where he 
first attracted notice by bis poem on the birth of the 44 king of Rome” in 1811. A few 
years after the fall of Napoleon, he published his J Immienncs, a series of patriotic 
elegies, in which he bitterly deplored the misfortunes brought upon his country by the 
disaster of Waterloo. The July revolution inspired his song La Pamienne, which was 
set to music by Auber, and lie wrote several other revolutionary lyrics, such as La Van 
sovienne ou la Polonaise, and La Bmxellom. Many offers of employment in political 
affairs were made to him by Louis Philippe, but he chose to remain a Uiteratnir, and 
worked assiduously at the composition of plays. His incessant labors at length under- 
mined his health, and he returned to Lyons for change of air, where lie died 10th Dec., 
1848. I), is. next to Beranger and Scribe, the most popular of recent French poets. He 
represents that “golden mean” of the French Parnassus, the half-classic, half-romantic 
style of poetry. There is nothing extravagant, nothing profound about him. Easily 
comprehended, moderately liberal, with a slight tincture of skepticism and Voltairian 
wit, yet, on the whole, rather moral in his tendencies, D. was just the man to charm the 
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(1885), and Mile du Cid (1889). Several editions of his works have been published, 
the first in 1845, containing a biography of D. by his brother Germain, and a panegyric 
by Sainte-Beuve. 

DELAWARE, a term of various application in the United States, indicates a river, a 
bay, and a state, to say nothing of counties and less important localities.—!. The river 
D, rises in New York, on the w, slope of the Catsldll mountains, commonly reckoned 
a portion of the Appalachians or Alleghanies; and, in a generally southerly direction, 
it divides Ne\v York state and New Jersey from Pennsylvania and the state of its own 
name, forcing its way through the great chain above designated between almost per- 
pendicular crags of more than 1000 ft. in height, and gradually expanding* into a broad 
estuary. With a course of fully 300 m., it is navigable for large ships to Philadelphia, 
and for steam-vessels to the head of tide-water at Trenton. The I), is connected by one 
canal with the Chesapeake, and by two others with the Hudson; and along the right 
side of the stream runs a similar work for 60 m. from Easton to Bristol.— 2. D. bay— 
the estuary of the river— measures about 60 m. in length; the greatest width being 30 
miles. It has New Jersey on the left, and D. on the right, its entrance being between 
cape May in the former state, and cape Henlopen in the latter. As numerous shoals 
make the navigation dangerous and the anchorage inconvenient, an artificial harbor of 
about 800 acres in extent, and of at least 4 fathoms in depth, has been formed at cape Hen- 
lopen. —3. The state of D., stretching in n. lat. from 38° 29' to 39° 47', and in w. long, 
from 75° to 75° 45', is situated between Pennsylvania, Maryland, and its own bay and 
river. With the single exception of Rhode Island, it is the least considerable member 
of the union, being very little larger than the county of Norfolk in England. Its area is 
2,120 sq.m., and its pop., according to the census of 1870, is 125,015, having been, in 
1860, 112,222. Of this pop., the greater number (102,221) are white, and the remainder 
(22,794) colored. The senate of 0. consists of 9 members, and its house of representa- 
tives of 21. The governor, who is elected for four years, is not eligible for re election. 
The legislature meets biennially. Amendments to the constitution must be proposed by 
two thirds of each house. The principal products are wheat, maize, oats, potatoes, 
flax, wool, fruit, and timber; and in addition to woolen and cotton factories, there are 
tanneries, paper-mills, iron-works, and ship-building establishments. Besides Dover, 
the political capital, and Wilmington, the most*populous city r , the other places of any 
note are Milford, Newcastle, Lewes, Smyrna, and Georgetown. Originally settled in 
1627 by Swedes and Finlanders, D. was, in 1655, subjugated by the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam, afterwards New York. Again, in 1664, it* fell, with "the Dutch possessions 
in general, into the hands of the English, ultimately becoming apart of the grant to 
Perm in 1682; and though in 1702 if was detached from Pennsylvania for legislative 
purposes, yet it remained subject to the same governor down to the revolution. D. 
though a slave-state, did not secede in 1864. 

DELAWARE {ante), the “diamond state,” popularly so-called from its size and 
shape, was named after lord De La Warr, an early colonial governor of Virginia, who 
sailed up the bay in 1610, though Henry Hudson had preceded him by nearly a year. 
In 1630, the Dutch planted a small colony near cape Henlopen, but the Indians drove 
them out three years later. In 1637, there came a colony of Swedes and Finlanders, 
who bought land and built a fort on Christiana creek, named the country New Sweden, 
and a little later put up a fort on the island of Tinnicum, only a few miles below Phila- 
delphia. This was considered by the Dutch of New Amsterdam an invasion of their 
territory, and they set up fort Casimir, near the site of the present New Castle, only 5 
in. from the Swedish fort, The Swedes took fort Casimir in 1654, but the next year the 
Dutch seized the whole country, and sent to. England all the colonists who refused allegi- 
ance to Holland. When New York came under the English government, in 1664, the 
Delaware settlements were claimed for the duke of York, and also by lord Baltimore for 
Maryland. But William Penn, soon after he settled Pennsylvania, purchased the duke’s 
right, and effected a compromise with Baltimore, so as to add the Delaware settlements 
to” Pennsylvania; and for 20 years they were governed as a part of that state, under the 
name of the “territories, or three lower counties on the Delaware,” each county sending 
six representatives to the general assembly. In 1703, Delaware set up for herself so far 
as to establish a separate legislature, but the rule of the Pennsylvania governor was con- 
ceded on the ground of proprietary rights, until the period of the revolution, when the 
state became independent. While the" other colonies suffered severely by Indian forays 
and wars, Delaware was almost exempt, being in a comer by the sea, out of the path of 
such trouble. Her men were found, however, on the side of England in the French 
war; and in the revolution, the soldiers of this little colony were foremost in good ser- 
vice, and the “Blue Hen’s chickens,” as the Delaware volunteers were called, were 
among the best and bravest of Washington’s troops. The post-revolutionary history of 
Delaware has been uneventful. . „■ 

Next to Rhode Island, Delaware is the smallest of the United States, having only 
2,120 sq. miles. Texas alone would make 180 Delawares. The surroundings are Mary- 
land on the s. and w. ; Pennsylvania on the n., and New Jersey, Delaware bay, and the 
ocean on the east. There are no mountains m the state, and, except in the northern 
phrtion, the surface is uniformly level, and generally sandy. Of the numerous small 
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rt r earns, only Christiana creek is available for large vessels, and that only to Wilmington, 
/he most important harbor in the state. The only other harbors are Lewes and New 
Castle, There are some swampy districts, but in the main the soil is firm, warm, and 
fertile, and the climate equable and salubrious, though there is occasional malarial 
trouble around the wet regions. Wild animals are almost extinct; but the shores of the 
bay are the resort of wild geese, teal, and ducks. The peach and apple crop, and small 
berries, are the great staples of the state. There are more than 5,550,000 peach trees, occu- 
5,000 acres of the richest soil. The shipment of peaches by the Delaware railroad 
1870, 3,707 car-loads, and in 1877, 4,248 car-loads, of 500 baskets to a car— or 
000 baskets for the last year named; besides this, 20 per ct. of the crop is shipped 
by boats. The crop is exceedingly variable, some years falling off 60 to 80 per cent. 
Large quantities of strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries also are sent to market, 
amounting to more than 5,000,000 quarts in the brief season of six or seven weeks. 
There • is. some foreign commerce direct from Wilmington, but such trade is generally 
through Baltimore or some northern port. Wilmington has a coast line of steamers to 
New York. Dover is the capital of the state; Wilmington, at the junction of the 
Brandywine and Christiana creeks, where they empty into the Delaware, is the largest 
d most important city; and New Castle and Smyrna are the next largest places. The 
ar the name of “hundreds,” as anciently in England. The state is divided 
inties, Kent, Newcastle, and Sussex, each having the same numerical rep- 
i the legislature. This may have been equitable at first, but it is so no 
the county of Newcastle, at the northern end of the state, of Which Wil- 
is the capital, contains a larger population than both the other counties put 
and is at the same time more enterprising, intelligent, and prosperous than 
the two smaller counties are not inclined to surrender their political advan- 
eontroiing, as they do, the legislature of the state by a minority of the popular 
’ ; is not easy to see liow this wrong is to be righted. The population of the eoup- 
the census of 1870 was— Kent, 29,804; Sussex, 81,696; Newcastle, 68,515; majority 
latter over the two former, 2,015, which is likely to be largely increased by the 
of 1880. Of the total population of the state in 1870, 102,221 were whites, and, 
colored; 115,879 native, and 9,185 foreign born; 62,028 males, and 02,887 females, 
were 22,900 families, and 32,577 dwellings. It also appears idem the census of 
1870, that of the population of the state 10 years old and over, 15,978 were engaged iu 
agriculture, 11,389 in professional and personal occupations, 3,437 In trade and trans- 
portation, and 9, ol4 in manufactures and mining. The number of acres of improved land 
was 698,115; bushels of wheat raised, 895,477; of rye, 10,222. Other agricultural pro- 
ductions, such as oats, barley, buckwheat, sweet potatoes, flax, liny, butter, etc., were, 
in fair proportion to the above staples. The farms of the stale were valued at §40,712,870. 
number of manufacturing establishments was 800, with 164 steam engines of 4.810 
ver, and 284 water wheels of 4,220 horse power; work people employed, 9,710, 
1200 wore females; capital invested, §10,839,098; wages paid, nearly §4,000,000; 
raw materials, over $10,000,000; of products, nearly §17,000,000. * Chesapeake 
b Maware bays are connected by a canal large enough fur coasting vessels. There 
are in the state 11 national banks, with capital exceeding §1,500,000; "also several state 
banks, with considerably less capital, and a number of insurance companies, There are 
several iron mines in Newcastle county, bog iron ore is found in the swamps, and shell 
marl is abundant. The debt of the state in 1873 was $1,325,000, mainlv incurred during 
the rebellion. Popular education has been much neglected. Of the total population in 
11,280 whites, and 11,830 blacks, .10 years old and upwards, could not 
1,680, whites and blacks, could not read. The state has a fund of $452,419 
upport of free schools, There is no state or county superintendence, the school 
acting severally, according to their pleasure in maintaining schools. The 
advantages of the schools are confined to the white children, the state making no pro- 
vision for the instruction of colored children. There is, however, a charitable organiza- 
tion which supported 20 schools for colored children in 1871. According to the* census 
of 1870, 19,985 children attended school during the year. There were 326 schools of all 
kinds, with 107 male, and 281 female teachers. In the city of Wilmington, at the 
northern end of the state, the interests of education are better cared for than elsewhere, 
and if Newcastle county were represented in the legislature in proportion to her popu- 
lation, the whole tone of legislation on this subject would be very speedily changed. 
The Delaware state normal university, in Wilmington, the charter of which was repealed 
in 1871 for political reasons, had, in 1871-72, 11 instructors and 2.21 students. The Wes- 
leyan female college in the same’ place is prosperous; and Delaware college in Newark, 
open to both sexes, in 1872 had 10 instructors and 105 students, with a library of 6,000 
volumes. To this institution has been given the congressional grant of 90,000 acres of 
the public lands for an agricultural department; which has been duly organized. The 
number of libraries in the state in 1870 was 473, containing 183,433 volumes. Of these 
331 with 91, 148 volumes, were private. The number of church organizations was 287, 
of church edifices, 252; the Methodists (173 churches), Presbyterians (82 churches), and 
Episcopalians (29 churches), being the most numerous denominations. The number of 
newspapers and periodicals in 1870 was 17, with an aggregate circulation of about 
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line, 84 m.; Junction and Delaware Breakwater, from Harrington to Lewes, 40 m. ; 
Smyrna and Delaware Bay, from Pierson’s Grove to Murray’s Junction, 20 m. ; Dela- 
ware Western, from Wilmington to Lun don burg, Pa., 20 m. ; Breakwater, and Frank- 
ford and Georgetown, Slieiby vide to Georgetown, 19 miles. 

The constitution gives tlie franchise to white male citizens (to colored also since the 
loth amendment to the federal constitution) who have lived a year in the state and a 
month in the county, and paid certain taxes. Elections and legislative sessions are 
held biennially. There is a senate of nine members, three from each county, and a 
house of representatives of 21 — seven from each county, chosen for two years. Senators 
must be 27 years of age or over, and be freeholders in their own counties; representa- 
tives must he 24 or over, and both must have been citizens of the state three years, and 
of the county one year to be eligible to seats in the legislature. Their pay is $3 per day 
and mileage. The governor must be 30 years old, six years a resident, and 12 years a 
citizen of the United States; lie is not eligible for immediate re-election. There are 
live judges, one of whom is chancellor, and one the chief justice. Ministers of the gos- 
pel are not permitted to hold any civil office. The real property, stocks, plate, etc., 
owned by a woman at her marriage are not subject to the husband’s control or liable for 
his debts; but a wife cannot make a conveyance without the husband’s consent. Trea- 
son, murder in the first degree, arson of a dwelling, rape, and burglary at night with 
intent to commit high crimes, are punishable with death. The whipping-post is in use 
for petty offenders. Adultery by a wife, or impotence on either side, are causes for 
divorce; and divorce may be granted for cruelty, abandonment, etc. The state has the 
honor of being the first to ratify the federal constitution, Dec. 8, 1787. Though a slave- 
holding state, she did not join in the rebellion of 1800. Many of her people -were in 
strong sympathy with the confederate cause, and some of them — how large a number is 
unknown — privately joined the rebel forces. On the other hand, the state furnished 
the union army seven regiments of infantry, a battalion of cavalry,, and two or three 
batteries of artillery — in all, about 10,000 men. After the rebellion was. subdued, 
the state, in conformity with the conditions of reconstruction, reluctantly acquiesced in 
the freedom of her slaves, and permitted negroes to vote on the same terms with white 
men. Until 1828, the presidential electors of Delaware were chosen by the legislature; 
since then, they have been elected by the popular vote. In 1812, 1816," and 1820, Dela- 
ware had 2 representatives in congress and therefore cast 4 electoral votes; hut at 
all other times, having but one such representative, she has had but three electoral votes. 
The votes of the state for president and vice-president at the several elections have been 
as follows: 1789, Washington and Jay; 1792, Washington and John Adams; 1796, John 
Adams and Thomas Pinckney; 1800, John Adams and Charles C. Pinckney; 1804, 
i, Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus" King; 1808, Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus King; 1812, 
DeWitfc Clinton and Jared Ingersoll; 1816, Itufus King and Robert G. Harper (one 
vacancy); in 1820, Monroe and Daniel Rodney; 1824, for president, William H. Craw- 
ford 2, John Q. Adams 1; vice-president, Olay 2, Calhoun 1; in 1828, John Q. Adams 
and Richard Rush; 1832, Clay and John Sergeant; 1836, Harrison and Francis Granger; 
1640, Harrison and Tyler; 1844, Clay and Frelinghuysen ; 1848, Taylor and Fillmore; 
1852, Pierce and William E. King; 1856, Buchanan and John C. Brecken ridge; 1860, 
John C. Breckenridge and Joseph Lane; 1864, no vote ; 1868, Horatio Seymour and 
Francis P. Blair; 1872, Grant and Wilson; 1876, Tilden and Hendricks. Delaware has 
furnished of federal officers, two secretaries of state, one of the treasury, and one attorney- 
general, (For latest statistics, see Appendix.) 

DELAWARE, a, co. in e. Indiana, on White river, crossed by four railroads; 400 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 22,928. The surface is level, and the soil fertile. Much of the co. is 
still covered with forests. Productions, agricultural. Co. seat, Muncie, 

DELAWARE, a co. in e. Iowa, crossed by two railroads; 576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
17,952. The surface is hilly and well supplied with water, although there is no large 
stream. Productions, wheat, corn, oats, barley, cheese, butter, etc. Co. seat, Delhi. 

DELAWARE, a co. in s.e. New* York, bounded n.w. by the Susquehanna, inter- 
sected by the Delaware river, and reached by the Erie and the Delaware and Susque- 
hanna railroads; 1550 sq.m.; pop. *8 0,42. 719. The surface is hilly, but the lowlands 
are exceedingly fertile. Lumber, vhicli is floated or boated down the river, is one of 
the leading industries. The other chief productions are butter, maple sugar, hops, corn, 
oats, buckwheat, etc. Co. seat, Delhi. 

DELAWARE, a co. in central Ohio, on the Scioto and Olentangy rivers, crossed bv 
two railroads; 478 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 27,380. Surface even; soil fertile. Productions, 
wheat, corn, oats, butter, wool, maple-sugar, flax, etc. Co. seat, Delaware. 

DELAWARE, a co. in s.e. Pennsylvania, on the Delaware river, below Philadelphia, 
crossed by several railroads; 108 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 56,102. Its productions are mainly 
vegetables, fruits, milk, butter, etc., for the Philadelphia market. Water-pcwer is 
abundant. In this section the original Swedish settlements were made. Co. seat. 
Media. 

DELAWARE, a city in Delaware co., Ohio, on the Olentangy river; pop. ’70, 5,041, 
It is pleasantly situated and neatly built; it is a place of considerable trade, and has a 
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n !.™ bc J,,°? manufactories. A medicinal spring is one of (lie attractions. It is the «.<it 
o. the Oluo Weslcywi university, organized 1842, mid of the Ohio Wesleyan female cil 
k ‘S'°> be S un !86d, Hmre is a theological department connected with the university. 

. DELAWARE INDIANS (Indians, ahfe), a trilie or American Indians once verv 
important, dwelling in the region of the Delaware river, in Pennsylvania and New 
\ork. I hoy were called Lenrio Lenape, from “ Lenappi,” a term for men in rem-AL 
applied by themselves to themselves. (Delaware is not an Indian word, as some Uimk 
but from the name ot lord de la Warr, one of the early governors of the colony or 
v lrginm.) I lie Delawares were among (he earliest lo become friendly mid to trade 
"'M 1 1 T ? u * c * 1 ,se ^^ crs York, and were generally on synod terms with the whites"* 

Alter destroying one Swedish settlement, they became friendly with that i, conic ho 
and he Lutherans made some efforts lo Christianize them, 'in 1741 the* M,n-ivi'in= 
established missions near Bethlehem and Nazareth, Pa. For a long p,. r h,d the | 
lickl the Delawares in great contempt, stigmatizing them as women; tan they fought 
well enough on the side ot the French at Braddock’s defeat and elsewhere I 

* nu f ber of the tribes, smarting under a sense of wrong in certain treaties wit h 
the whites, took part with 1 online m the Indian war in the north-west, and weie imionv 
those who besieged Detroit in 1708. They were defeated in the same year and eh 
chief was killed. Not long afterwards the whites destroyed the Delaware vilkiVs on 
tlie Susquehanna. Peace was made at fort Pitt, in 170 8, and the tribe I,'-, f, 
emigTatc to the west, so. that in 1708 there were none of them east of the \i , nies 
1 ho Moravian missionaries went with tlieiriioeks, and Christian lrnhuns rapidly inern id 
along the 0 1 h° ; but the hostile feeling prevailed until the battle ofP& K 

i-irt’it ,\ L U f! ,0y T W<! ’,? , uft . e !' ly s< "t Uert ' 11 - lu the war of the revolution most of the Debt. 
jtt<uu took the English side, although a purl of the nation made a treat v with eonvn «s 
V be uin Indians had settled on the Muskingum in 1772, formin''- t'hree towns' one 
ot which was ot Delawares only. They took no part in tlie war r '11,' 1 de 1 i it , it 
farming until the English captured then!, 1781, and removed them to SandiLkv V pi rt'of 
those returned to save their crops, hut were attacked by the Americans! who nnirdi’ red 
tt?„ t™ I We I’® malnbcr r J|* ctI 10 Panada. Tiiese, with others, subsceiicntlv formed 
II s of 1 airfield on the Ihames; only a few members of the tribe returnm"- to the 
Muskingum country. There Were still mattv hostile, and these had a stfon«- h ind of 
warriors m the defeat of St. Chur in 1701 . Peace w as made after w’ivnck v i-t, it 
years later, and theuceiorward from time to time the tribe disposeil'of tiieir hu'nls in 
Ohio, and nearly all remained in Canada. In the war of 1812, lhev refined to ioin 
ecumseh and remained friendly to the United States. Even after ids , V ■F.-.ns 
destroyed tneir town 111 Canada. In 1818, the Delawares, numbering ih„ 1 IMi 
.11 the r lands to the United States, and removed to Missouri territory l v lev in 

the mass of the nat.on, only 1000, were settled on the Kam-w -mi iiu* - ‘1,.; 
Here they suffered from the attacks of tlie Sioux and other wild trUms ant he d cii mb ' 

In . the Kimsiis troubles they took no part! ],, Jit( i V-ivif 
]) a . 1 t° $ e union army, out of a total of 200 able-bodied warrior 

Leiri£ disturbed by the Pacific railroad, they sold their lands and moved to a local ion Im 

been remirded as friifo’ ^ Jl 80 10 <ln ’ 8,1,00 ullif * h thm * l««vc not 

Ul K ^ aro p u dS d tul) e. J heir language was aniomr the best known of •d.nrkrinMi 
tongues, and a number of educational and other works have been in it " 5 

DELAW APES. See Indians, 

h WATER-GAP, a pleasure resort on the Delaware river reached hv 

tin Delaware and Lackawanna railroad 92 m w of New YorV qn • ’ ’ , f ^ 

ils way through the mountains in a narrow gorge, whose rocky sides rDe alniosM^ol 
it. above the water; and the surrounding scenery is very lino 

, 1( L E W W 4^, R > or Delaware. Thomas Vest, Lord, d. 1018. TTe sum-ded hk 
aUier as baron Delaware, 1603; heenme governor of Yireinin 3 ()()<)• and landed -it t.',,,, 

mentof the price 0° the LodLohf* ’ It "is iiTshort wl?at h P T°i' ally ,inWe for ,llc pay ' 
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DELEB' PALM, a palm of great importance to the inhabitants of the regions around 
lake Tsad, and other parts of the interior and 'west of Africa, being in some districts the 
predominant tree, although very local in its distribution, which extends, however, 
through the vast tracts from Kordofan to the Atlantic. It is supposed to be nearly 
related to the palmyra palm (q. v. ) of India Its- fruit, when full 

grown, is 6 to 8 in. long, and 4 in. thick, yellowish brown; the pulp a very close and 
coarse fibrous tissue. It lias a mawkish taste; yet it is very much used by the natives 
of Africa, who also break the stone and plant it in the ground, when in a few days a 
blade shoots up, and a very tender root is produced, which is very pleasant, and, much 
used as an article of food. — Barth’s Travels. 

DELECTUS PERSON iSE (Lat., choice of the person). In some legal relations, a choice 
of the person, for some qualification possessing value in the eyes of one of the parties 
to the contract, is assumed ; and the individual so chosen cannot consequently transmit 
his rights and obligations to another without the consent of the person who is supposed 
to have chosen him. Thus, in Scotland, in an agricultural lease, of such duration as 
not to exceed the ordinary life of a man, the landlord is assumed to have chosen hia 
tenant with a special view to his personal qualifications, and unless in virtue of a posi- 
tive stipulation, the tenant cannot sublet the farm. The reverse is the case with urban 
tenements. For reasons still more obvious, the same rule holds in partnership; ami 
unless in the case of great companies, where the sale of the stock is provided for, no 
new partner can be admitted if a Single partner object to him. Even the executors and 
personal representatives of a partner do not succeed to his share. For the same reason, 
offices of trust are neither salable nor adjudgable for debt, though their emoluments may 
generally be attached for debt. 

DELEGATE, the title given to members of the first continental congress, 1774. 
Representatives in the United States congress from the territories are still designated by 
this term. They have seats, and the right of discussion, but have no vote. The term 
is in common use to denote the members of partisan and religious conventions, and 
indeed of almost all associate bodies representing a constituency. 

DELEGATES, Court of, formerly, the supreme court of appeal in ecclesiastical and 
maritime causes. Before the time of Henry VIII., the practice had gradually become 
established of taking ecclesiastical causes on appeal to the court of Rome. By 24 Hen. 
VIII. e. 13, this practice was abolished, and appeals were directed to be heard by the 
archbishops of the several provinces. By 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, it was directed that 
appeals should finally be referred to the king in council, and his majesty was by the 
same statute empowered to issue a commission under the great seal to hear the appeals. 
The court thus established was called the court of delegates. It consisted,, in ordinary 
causes, of a puisne judge from each of the common law courts, and three or more civil- 
ians. After sentence had been pronounced by the court of delegates, it was compe- 
tent for the king to grant a commission of review ; but this power was rarely exercised, 
except upon the ground of error in fact or in law. When application for review was 
made, it was umal to refer to the chancellor the memorial praying for review, and by 
him the expediency of granting the prayer of the petition was determined. By 2 and 3 
Will. IV. c. 92, the court of delegates was abolished, and its jurisdiction was transferred 
to the king in council. And by 3 and 4 Will. IV. e. 41, and 6 and 7 Viet. c. 38, her 
majesty is empowered to refer all appeals from ecclesiastical or other courts to the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council. 

DELEGATION (Ital. deleyazione), the term formerly applied in Lombardy, Venice, 
and the states of the church, both to the governing court of a province and to the prov- 
ince itself. Until the recent political changes in Italy, there were nine delegations '• in 
Lombardy, and eight in Venice, each of which was presided over by a delegate, vice- 
delegate, and various subordinates. In the states of the Olmrch, by a decree of 
1816, 17 delegations were established, but the number was several times altered. The 
delegate was alwas a prelate, and directly appointed by the pope. If he was a cardinal, 
he was called a legate, and his province a legation . — IMegados del fomento is the name 
given in Spain to the superintendents of the entire police administration of a. province; 

DELEGATION, in civil law, an act by which a debtor, with the consent of a cred- 
itor, procures another debtor in Ins place, and is himself relieved from the charge. At 
common law, it is the transfer of property from one person to another. Any"* person 
may delegate to another authority to act for him in a matter which is lawful and other- 
wise capable of being delegated. But the one to whom a power is delegated cannot 
himself delegate that power to another, since the dependence of the party originally 
delegating was upon him only, and not upon a third person. 

DELESCLUZE, Louis Charles, 1809—71 ; a French politician, journalist, and agi- 
tator, who took a prominent part in revolutionary conspiracies in the time of Louis 
Philippe, in those of the republic of 1848, and of the empire. He was imprisoned for 
one of his articles in the newspapers, and was once transported to Cayenne. In 1868, 
he started the Remel newspaper, one of the most radical of prints. He was a conspicu- 
ously desperate and reckless leader of the commune during the siege of Paris. He was 
killed on a street barricade, whether by accident or design is not known. 
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DELE, a heraldic charge, representing a square sod or turf, the tcnri pci ng_ derived , 
it is supposed, from the verb to or dig. A delf ten no is the appropriate abatement 
for him who revokes his challenge, or otherwise goes from his word, 8ee Abatement. 

DELFI'CO, Melchioriie, 1744-1885; an Italian writer on political economy. His 
tirst publication was a vindication of marriage against the loose views then pie valent. 
Another work, addressed to the king, had the effect of repealing vexatious restriction 
on the sale and exportation of agricultural produce.- Other reforms of importance were 
due to his writings. During Joseph Bonaparte’s brief reign he was councilor of state, 
and was employed in reconstructing the judiciary. When Ferdinand was restored he 
was made president of the commission of archives. He left a number of important criti- 
cal works. 

DELFT, one of the most ancient towns of s. Holland, is situated on the Sehie, 8 
m. n.w. of Rotterdam. It is intersected by numerous canals, the bridges over which 
are 60 in number. D. was once noted for its pottery (Delft- ware), but has now entirely 
lost its high reputation for this manufacture, and not more than 200 persons are engaged 
in the earthenware factories. D. is a dull town, but has several interesting buildings, 
one of which, the town-hall, is a picturesque and richly adorned edifice. The new 
church contains a monument more ornate than tasteful, to the. memory of .prince- Wik 
Ham I. of Orange, who was assassinated here 10th July, 1584. It also contains Hie tomb 
of Grotius, and the burial-vaults of the present royal family of Holland. The old church, 
a building of some note, contains the tomb of the naturalist Leeuwenhoek, and of the 
celebrated admiral Tromp. D. has also a state arsenal, a college where all matters con- 
nected with the. management of the dikes are taught, a gymnasium, and in Urinary. 
There are some manufactures of woolen cloths and tobacco-pipes. Pop. ’74, 28,885. 

DELFT SH A' VEIT, an old t. in s. Holland, is situated on the Maas, 2 m. w. from 
Rotterdam. It is defended from floods by three strong dikes. The principal buildings 
are the Reformed church, which is a handsome cruciform building, the Roman Catholic 
church, and the town-house. There is some trade and shipping; but the chief sources 
of wealth are distilling spirits, beer-brewing, iron-founding, ship-buikling, sawing wood, 
refining sugar, etc. Pop. ’75, 9,440. 

DELGA'DA, or Ponta Delgada, a city in St. Michael, one of the Azores on the s. 
side of the island; 87° 45' n., and 20° 40' w.; pop. 15,885. It has a large trade in fruit, 
grain, etc. 

DELHI, the name, of an executive district and also of a division, or commissionership 
-in the Punjab, formerly in the North-west Provinces. — The dMfkt is situated in 28' 24' 
to 28° 54' n. lat, and 7*6° 49' to 77° 20' e. long., having an area of 1227 sq.m., of which 
821 are under cultivation. Of the waste lands, 180 sq.m, are capable, and 268 incapable 
of cultivation. The pop. in 1888 was 608,850, classified as follows: Sikhs, 582; Hindus, 
447,079; Mohammedans, 188,912; and other classes, 25,084. Tint Christians, in the 
same year, numbered 2,243, of whom 648 were Europeans, 238 East Indians ami others, 
and 1863 natives. To the s. the district is rocky and barren. The soil generally is sandy 
or, rocky, and the most fertile portions are those to the n. and n.w., watered by the 
Jumna. — The division, of D. contains 2,971 villages, has an area of 5,595 sq.m., and had 
in 1888 a pop. of 1,916,423, of whom 1,029,757 were males. It comprises lire three exec- 
utive districts of Delhi, Goorgaon, and Kurnal. 

'DELHI (ancient name, Indmpresiha , or Indcrpnt; Mohammedan name, Shaltjclmna- 
bnd), a. celebrated city of northern India, in 28° 39' n. Lit. , and IT 18' e. long., capital 
of the province and district of the same name, is situated on an offset of the river 
Jumna, at about a mile from the right bank of that river, and at an estimated elevation 
of 800 ft. above the level of the sea. The modern city, which was founded by shah 
Job an in 1031, has a circumference of about 7 miles. It is protected by ramparts, 
‘bastions, etc., and is entered by 11 gates. The greater number of the streets in D. are 
narrow, Rut the Chandni Chaulc is an exception, being 90 ft. broad, and 1500 yards in 
length, and intersected by an aqueduct. The other principal street is 120 ft. wide, and 
3 m. in length. D. has many monuments of its former magnificence. The mogul’s 
palace was- thought by bishop Hebcr to surpass the Kremin. The J umma Mas j id, or 
principal mosque, was commenced by shah Jehan in the 4th year of his reign, and com- 
pleted in the 10th, at a cost of £100,000. This magnificent building has been restored 
by the British government. The Delhi college was founded in 1792, and in 1829 the 
sum of 170,000 rupees was bequeathed to it by a minister of the king of Oude. The 
. interest of this sum, together with grants from government, raises its annual revenue to 
40,580 rupees. For each of the languages, English, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit, there 
is a separate department. According to the census of 1868, I), contained 154,417 in- 
habitants, of whom about one half are Hindus, and the other half Mohammedans. D. 
has railway communication, by the East Indian railway, with Calcutta, distant 1019 m.; 
with Bombay, distant 870 m. ; and with intermediate places. The mean temperature 
of Uie day lias been ascertained, by observations extending over three years, to be as 
follows : Jan., 56°; Feb., 61°; Mar., 72°; April, 83°; May,' 91°; June, 92°; July, 86°; 
Aug., 83°;. Sept., 83°; Oct, 77°; Nov,, 65°; Dec., 58°. The vestiges of ancient I)., on 
thee, bank of the Jumna, consisting of ruined tombs, gardens, serais, and palaces, cover 
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an area of about 30 m. in circumference, and present a, remarkable scene of desolation. 
The modern city is noted for its needle work, and here the shawls of Cashmere are 
embroidered in silk and gold. The I). gold smiths are famous for the delicacy and 
beauty of their work. I), was the capital of the Afghan or Patan, and afterwards of 
the Mogul empire. It was taken by a British army under lord Lake, Sept 8, 1803, and 
has ever since— if we except the brief period it was held by the mutineers in 1857— con- 
tinued under British rule. 

In ourown time, D. has been rendered memorable by the events of 1857. The march 
on the city of the mutineers from Meerut, the terrible llth of May, the explosion of the 
powder-magazine by Willoughby and his heroic band, the tragic scenes that followed, 
the siege, the assault (Sept. 14), when the city was won (Sept. 20) gate by gate and 
quarter by quarter— a success saddened by the death of the gallant Is ichol son; the sub- 
sequent; daring capture of the king of D. by Hod son of Hodson’s horse, and the capture 
and shooting of his miscreant sons by the same officer, are historical facts still fresh in 
the recollection of the world. See The History of the Indian Revolt, published by the 
Messrs. Chambers in 1859; The Punjab and Delhi in 1857, by the Rev. J. Cave Browne, 
m.a. (Edin. and Bond. , 1861); Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India, edited by the 
Rev. George H. Hudson, m.a. (Lond., 1859). 

DELIA, a festival of Apollo held in Delos. It included athletic and musical con- 
tests, for which the prize was a branch of the sacred palm. The Athenians, who ascribed 
its establishment to Theseus, took especial pains to maintain the splendor of this 
festival, 

DELICT, The law of Scotland, following that of Rome, divides delicts into delicts 
proper and quasi delicts— the former being offenses committed with a positively malicious 
purpose, the latter being injuries inflicted by culpable negligence of so gross a kind as 
to amount almost to crime. The latter class of delicts, though inferring an obligation 
to repair the injuries sustained by the private party, do not generally form grounds for 
criminal prosecution. See Damages. 

BELT! AH (Heb. the languishing) is the name of a Philistine woman whom Samson 
loved. By her flattering blandishments, she obtained from him the secret that his God 
given strength lay in his locks; and having cut these off while he lay asleep, she then 
treacherously betrayed the strengthless warrior into the hands of his enemies. 

BELXLLE, Jacques, a French poet, was born at Aigues-Perse, in Auvergne, June 22, 
1738, and received his education at the college de Lisietix, Paris. He first occupied the 
position of instructor at the colleges of Beauvais 1 and Amiens successively, and was after 
wards appointed to a professorship in Paris, at the college de la Marche. Here he 
published various poetical effusions, the most considerable of which was a translation 
of the Georgies of Virgil— a work which appeared in 1769, was distinguished by its grace 
and elegance of style, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. In 1774, lie published 
Les JortVus, the success of which, however, was not equal to that of his Georgies. The 
cmnfe d’ Artois presented him with the abbey of St. Severin, or rather with its revenues, 
for he did not insist on D. becoming a priest. His poem L' Imagination was written 
during a visit which he made to Constantinople in 1784, m the suite of comte de 
Choiseul-Goubbier, the French ambassador to the Ottoman court. On his return, he 
■was elected professor of belles-lettres at the university of Paris, and of Latin poetry at 
the college of France. At the revolution in 1789, however, he lost all his property 
He afterwards removed to Switzerland, where, in 1800, he published H Homme des 
Champs. In 1801, he visited London, published^ translation of Paradise Lost , and m 
that same year, having been solicited to return to Paris, he re-entered the academy and 
the college there with which he had formerly been connected. He died 1st May, 1813. 

DELIQUESCENCE is the term applied to the property which certain substances have 
of absorbing moisture from the air, and becoming damp, and even running into liquid. 
Caustic potash, and the chlorides of calcium and magnesium, are examples of sub- 
stances which undergo this change. 

DELIBIUM (from Lat, deliro, I am furious), a state of deranged mind, in which the 
intellect and tin? judgment are perverted or lost, while the imagination and the passions 
are often excited, or at least left without control. The result is an incoherent or totally 
disordered course of action and speech, frequently attended by delusions, or unreason- 
ing belief in supposed facts, which the sound mind at once perceives to have no exist- 
ence in nature. The nature, extent, and variety of the delusions, and the degree to 
which the control of the reason over them is lost, may be said to indicate the type of 
delirium to which the patient is subject; and in some instances, the cause of the disease 
is pretty decidedly shown forth by the prevailing impressions on the mind and senses.. 
Referring to the article insanity for the description of maniacal delirium, or mania, and 
to the article fever for that of "typhoid delirium, or typhomania, we may confine our- 
selves in the present article to a slight sketch of the delirium arising from habitual 
intoxication, the dMrinni ehriosontm or potatorum (of drunkards), or, as it is more com- 
monly called, from the bodily tremors that accompany it., delirium tremens . This 
disease is not to be confounded with the mere paroxysm of intoxication, and still less, 
if possible, with the insane craving for drink, or dipsomania (q.v). It is, on the 
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contrary, often found in persons .who have not been recently intoxicated at all, though 
of persistently inteniperate habits, and in whom the desire tor drink, .as well as for 
food, has been entirely suppressed by the access of the disease. It is a true though 
usually a temporary form of insanity or of mania, brought on by the habitual poisoning 
of the nervous system, over a long course of weeks or months, by alcoholic . liquors; and.-:, 
it is not going too far to say that it is rarely, if ever, induced by a single debauch, at 
least in its aggravated form. Delirium tremens . is characterized by a restless, irritable 
state of the nervous system, rather than by furious paroxysms ol excitement (though 
these are not rare); by constant though ill-regulated and ineffectual attempts of the 
patient to occupy himself; by spectral illusions, or the vision and hearing of non- 
existent objects; by tremors of the hands and tongue; by prostration of appetite; and 
by great wakefulness, the want of sleep being often protracted over many days and 
nights, and forming, With the constant excitement of tin* senses, ami the prostration of 
the vital powers from deficient nourishment, the true source of danger hi this disease. 
The main elements in the cure are careful nursing, and the use of ail means to secure 
sleep, and re-establish the digestion. Opium, by oscyamus, ami antimony, are used in 
some cases, and tonics with laxatives in others; eldorolorm lias also been employed. In 
certain cases, stimulants are required for a time; but none of these remedies ought ever 
to be used except under the best medical advice, for there is little doubt that delirium 
tremens is one of the diseases where the rash employment of strong medicines is ex- 
tremely dangerous to life, and where good nursing and food, without other remedies, 
will usually succeed. Where proper protection and vigilance ennnot^ be otherwise 
secured, the patient should at once be transferred to the nearest hospital or lunatic 
asylum; and if the attacks have been repeated, lie should be .detained for sorao-. tiihe;.: 
after 'his recovery. See Delirium Tremens. * 

DELIRIUM EBRIQSUM, a term intended to denote a form of acute mania, having 
intoxication for its exciting cause. It is often mistaken for delirium tremens (q.v.), 
and doubtless has frequently been dealt with as such in criminal cases. It originates 
either from a single fit of intoxication, or a short course of intcniperan<te~~frequently 
of periodical occurrence — in those who are mentally excitable, from hereditary peculi- 
arity of constitution,' or from some previous injury of the head, ami who may have 
experienced some cause for depression of spirits. It is marked by an uncontrollable 
desire for drink, which, when gratified, only leads to further imperious demands, until 
the thing itself is loathed, and a fit of sickness brings about recovery. In the course of 
the paroxysm, however, more or less of indecorous conduct or wild and vicious passions 
«tre displayed; so that, unless the affected is restrained, and stimulants withdrawn, 
violence is apt to be offered to any one coming in the way. It is in this state that 
homicide and murder are so frequently perpetrated. On the delicate question of legal 
responsibility connected with this state, we do not here enter. 

DELIRIUM NERVOSUM or TRAUMATXCUM, a term given by baron Bupuytren, the 
celebrated French surgeon, to designate an attack of delirium with tremors, which 
frequently supervenes on severe bodily injuries, such as gunshot wounds, burns, and 
fractures— chiefly met with in large hospitals— -in Urn case of persons of weakly con- 
stitution, and who are irritable and nervous, and have been intemperate in. Undr habits. 
It has been considered by some as identical with delirium tremens (q.v.), but it only 
simulates that affection, being but a symptom of a sympathetic fever, having a typhoid 
character. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS is the term given to a disease originating from the abuse of 
alcoholic stimulants by those of a nervous and irritable temperament, characterized by 
a corn hi nation of delirium with muscular tremors. The tremors are general, but chiefly 
of the hands, and of the tongue when protruded; and the delirium is of a muttering, 
sight-seeing, bustling, abrupt, anxious, apprehensive kind. The individual affected 
cannot follow out a tram of thought, explain an illusion or perverted sensation, or per- 
form any act correctly; and although at one moment partially conscious and rational, 
is the next incoherent and excited’ by the most ridiculous fancies of a spectral kind, 
such as visitors in the shape of devils, cats, rats, and snakes, or by alarming occurrences, 
such as robberies, fires, and pursuits for crimes. All this is ushered in and attended by 
complete sleeplessness; and during the attack, in an uncomplicated form, there is no 
violence or ferocity of demeanor (see article Delirium' Eiuuosum), although mischief to 
himself or others may be done under false impressions; and ho is easily pleased by gen- 
tleness and indulgence, and fretted by restraint and opposition. The face has generally 
a pale dirty color, and anxious expression; eyes startled but lusterless, sometimes con- 
siderably suffused, and the pupils not contracted, unless under treatment with opium, 
or when inflammation of the membranes of the brain has supervened ; skin warm and 
moist, often perspiring copiously; tongue sometimes loaded, but generally pale, moist, 
and remarkably clean ; appetite small, but the individual will often take whatever is 
presented to him; thirst by no means urgent, with seldom or never any craving for 
spirituous liquors; alvine evacuations bilious and offensive; urine scanty, high colored, 
and often albuminous; the pulse usually ranges from 90 to 120, and is generally soft, 
but of various degrees of fullness and smallness. The precursory symptoms are not 
peculiar to or pathognomonic of this disease, but common to many oilier febrile aifec- 
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tions implicating . the functions of the sensorium, of the circulation, of digestion ; and 
the paroxysm — distinguished by the above phenomena — runs a remarkably uniform 
course, independently of age and constitution. In genuine uncomplicated cases-— that 
is to say, 'when not precipitated by other illness, such as bronchitis, pneumonia, erysip- 
elas, and fever; or some accident, such as contusions and fractures — when the illness is 
more of the nature of the delirium traumaticum (q.v.) — the paroxysm runs its course in 
from two to three days, and terminates in sleep, from which the individual generally 
awakens convalescent. 

The above description has been taken from a paper by Dr. Peddie, of Edinburgh, 
referred to underneath, whose views shall here be further developed. Previous tolls 
publication, the generally received opinions regarding the essential nature of D. T. were, 
that it is a disease of exhaustion or irritation of nervous power, and that it has the 
habitual abuse of intoxicating liquors for its predisposing, and the abstraction or dimi- 
nution of the accustomed stimuli for its exciting, cause; and consequently, that the 
proper treatment consists in the continuation of stimulants— ‘‘a hair of the dog that 
bit” — together with large opiates to act on the same principle, and force on the salutary, 
or what has been called the critical sleep. Since then, however, a great revolution has 
taken place in the views of the medical, profession regarding the pathology and treat- 
ment of D. T. ; and in consequence of this, a fatal result in a genuine case of the disease 
now seldom or never occurs, where these views are understood and acted on. 

It has been shown that the more the history and phenomena of the affection are 
examined, the greater will the difficulties surrounding the second part of the proposi- 
tion above stated become. It has been shown that the affection is specific and peculiar, 
uniform in its symptoms and progress; and that it is essentially a form of nervous 
poisoning — a toxicological result from the accumulation of alcohol in the system through 
the continued abuse of stimulants. It has been observed that the alcohol — in wiiatever 
way it may be atomically changed or chemically combined — acts on the nervous pulp 
of the brain through the medium of the circulation, and sets up in it an alcoholism or 
alcoholic erethism, manifested by a certain amount and kind of exhaustion of the cere- 
bral and muscular functions, together with decided over-action in the meningeal vessels; 
and that the alcoholic principle, although acting at first slowly, begins ere long to 
poison the gray matter of the brain, so that every additional drop thereafter brings it 
more and more into a poisoned condition, until at length, unless arrested by judicious 
treatment, the state of irritation tends to inflammatory action and serious encephalic 
mischief. While, therefore, the first part of the above proposition is true— though 
explainable in a very different way from formerly received opinions — the second part, 
viz., that the diminution or abstraction of the accustomed stimulus is the exciting 
cause of the disease, is altogether untenable. Analogy will not bear out the assertion. 
Mercurial fumes, or the oxides of mercury, when long inhaled or absorbed into the 
body, as in the case of quicksilver miners, gilders, and others, in the course of time 
produce an attack of shaking paralysis— the iremblement mereurid of the French pathol- 
ogists; but will the workmen thus long exposed be more likely to become affected with 
tremors when removed from this poisonous atmosphere and occupation, than if con- 
tinuing at their work? The reverse is well known to be the fact, not only in the case of 
such artisans, but of those who are beginning to suffer in a somewhat similar way from 
lead-poisoning. In both affections, when the symptoms are precursory or recent, a 
cure can be effected only by removal from the injurious occupation; otherwise, the 
symptoms deepen with hourly increasing rapidity, until tremors are succeeded by sleep- 
lessness, delirium, and ultimately coma. Then, too, for example, salivation from any 
of the preparations of mercury, and narcotism from any opiate, are not intensified by 
withdrawing these agents after a certain point is reached. On the contrary, a con- 
tinuation beyond that stage, particularly in some kinds of constitution, more rapidly 
develops their peculiar physiological manifestations; and now, an infinitesimal dose 
wall do what a large dose in an earlier stage could not. Thus is it with alcoholic stimu- 
lants in the production of delirium tremens, In those of a highly sanguine tempera- 
ment, and of a nervous irritable disposition, the effect of a certain length of indulgence 
is to induce this condition (just as in subjects with the tendency to gout, a certain 
amount of high-living is apt to produce an attack of that affection), and beyond that 
stage, a small quantity of alcoholic stimulus will keep up and deepen the effect, which, 
previously, a large dose would not do, or, in another individual, could not produce, 
w hate ver*q uanti ty is imbibed. Thus is explainable the very common erroneous state- 
ment made in regard to an individual affected with D. T. ; that although for. a consider- 
able time he bad systematically indulged in considerable quantities of spirits, wane, or 
malt liquor, or in all of these, yet for a week or two he had drunk very sparingly, and, 
within the last few days, little or none; indeed, that he was now suffering from the 
withdrawal of his wonted stimulus, in meritorious efforts to free himself from a habit 
of which he had begun to be ashamed. All this seems plausible: but the statement 
should rather have been that, although consuming large quantities of drink at one time, 
he had felt latterly a smaller quantity affect him; that he then reduced still further the 
amount, but experienced an equal if not greater constitutional effect therefrom ; and 
thus, from day to day, reduction was forced on him by his ow T n sensations of gastric 
irritation, nervous excitement, and muscular debility— these feelings being, in fact, 
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neither more nor less than the premonitory symptoms of an attack of 1). T., and just 
what might be looked for on the view that the alcoholic principle is m such instances 
a cumulative poison, and the exciting as well as the predisposing cause ol the uffee. 
tion. That such is the true solution of the problem, cannot lx* doubled; and if a sus- 
pension or diminution of habitual supplies of stimulants be at any time followed by 
symptoms of D. T., this is not to be regarded as the result of the change in the prac- 
tice of the individual, but as occurring* in spite of it, and because the constitutional 
effect is already produced, and the premonitory stage of the disease begun. In a con- 
siderable number of instances, drink is taken freely up to the period when the disease 
is developed, there being no diminution of the quantity consumed, ami no interval in 
the practice; and when there really is some diminution from the amount of previous 
supplies, it is on account of the system being already affected so much that a less quan- 
tity now produces a greater or equal effect. On the other hand, il may be safely 
averred, in contradiction to the popular error, that although stimulants are at once taken 
away from, the habitual dram-drinker, a paroxysm of J). T. will not Ik* produced if 
the peculiar diathesis is not yet established, and the precursory symptoms ol tlm disease 
are not already begun. He may experience much mental disquietude, and physical 
discomfort, and feel weak for a time, just as a gourmand would bad lowered and 
depressed by the abstraction of his accustomed good living; but ibis would soon pass 
off, without the occurrence of the usual signs of. I). T., more especially without those 
spectral illusions or phantasms, which are common to poisonings.:: w ith . -several other; 
agents of the nareotieo-acrid class. 

It seems unnecessary to add more on this part of the subject, than that experience 
derived from some of our large prison-establishments shows that while fully three 
fourths of the criminals committed belong to the intemperate classes, and a large num- 
ber, especially of the debtor class, are habitual drinkers up to the moment of admis- 
sion, no bad effects are observed from the sudden withdrawal of the wonted stimuli, 
and the substitution of prison-fare. 

In regard to the treatment of this remarkable disease, it is evident, from a common- 
sense consideration of its phenomena and pathology, that the non stimulating and non- 
opiate plan must be the safest and best. If more spirits deepen the pimoasm, by pro- 
ducing greater cerebral determination, then why administer even one drop additional? 
And if opiates combined with spirits, or given alone, act in the same maimer, and tend 
to occasion congestion in the blood-vessels of the brain, why run the ri.-k of intlumination, 
convulsions, and coma, in an endeavor to force on the saiularv sleep 1 : Il must not he 
overlooked that this sleep is the normal termination of the paroxysm, and is not to he 
viewed as a part of the affection, or in the same light as we arc accustomed to regard a 
critical sweat or other discharge. It indicates diminished activity of the cerebral circu- 
lation and functions, and the commencement of convalescence. Hence, in a large 
proportion of instances, the sleep will take place spontanoou.-ly, and it will be safer to 
do nothing at all. The object, therefore, of treatment should rather be to remove all 
hindrances to sleep than to force it. In the more severe cases, this is best, done by a 
moderate and well-regulated course of tartrate of antimony, the action of which, in tins 
affection, appears to be remarkably sedative. It greatly diminishes excited a? t on, 
induces weariness of muscle, general nervous exhaustion, and mental languor, it thus 
removes all obstacles to the occurrence of the salutary sleep, and favors it; and v, hen 
the individual exhausted seeks his couch, he finds repose— not as a drugged sleep, Tut 
naturally and profoundly — awaking in general with restored reason ami muscular con- 
trol. Digitalis has been given with the same view, also ipecacuanha ami aconite; but 
none of these answer the various ends so well as antimony. In the milder cases, how- 
ever, no medicine is required, and it seems enough to do m such, what is essentially 
necessary in the severer attacks— to support the strength— the organic functions of life— 
by suitable nourishment, such as soups, mftau lait, and wlute-of egg, and to soothe in 
every possible manner the excited feelings of the patient. Knthing is more 'hurtful in 
delirium tremens than restraint, particularly that of the strait- waist coat. It increases the 
cerebral excitement by the never-ceasing struggles for liberty which ensue, so that fatal 
convulsions have very frequently been the result. All the control required is the 
presence of one or two judicious attendants, who will humor the patient in his whims 
and fancies; who will speak and act regarding them so as to assure him of safety, and 
to relieve him of that apprehension which is the most eharact eristic feature of the 
delirium; and who will mildly but firmly interpose, if he attempts anything which may 
accidentally prove injurious to himself or others. The apartment, however, in which 
the patientfis confined should be well secured, for lie may rush out at the door, or leap 
from a window, in the fright and frenzy of imagined danger. The; larger, too, the room 
is, the better, that he may have space to advance and retreat, according as he wishes to 
scrutinize or avoid a suspicious or distressing object of his fancy T to arrange and 
rearrange the furniture; or to curry on, after a fashion, the imaginary duties of some 
bustling occupation. Besides this, there should be abundance of light, so as to dissipate 
terrifying hallucinations. The expenditure of muscular effort without any restraint, 
aids greatly in producing a safe kind of mental and physical exhaustion; and the indi- 
vidual, languid and worn-out, lies down voluntarily, ‘and falls into the desired and 
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restorative sleep , — The Pathology of Delirium Tremens , and its Treatment without Stimu- 
lants or Opiates, by A. Peddie, M.D., pp. 51, 8vo. 

DELISLE. See Lisle, Guillaume de. 

DELITZSCH (named after the Slavonic Deleczeri , once dominant there), a t. of 
Prussian Saxony, 15 m. n. from Leipsic, with which it is connected by railway, on 
the right bank of the Lobber, a small river, It is an old but well-built town, and has, 
manufactures of tobacco, woolen cloth, and hosiery. It is the capital of a circle, for 
the most part flat, but producing much corn and fruit. Pop. ’75, 10,312. 

DELITZSCH, Franz, b. 1813; a German theologian, educated in Leipsic; in 1846, 
professor of theology at Rostock. In 1850, he became one of the strongest supporters 
of what is called the Erlangen school, or the strictest orthodox theology, tie has 
written much on theology, and on oriental philology. In 1863, in company with Kiel, 
he began the preparation of a complete commentary on the Old Testament. To profound 
learning he adds critical acumen. 

DE'LIUS, Nikolaus, b. Bremen, 1813; a graduate of Bonn, and since 1855 has held 
the professorship of Sanscrit, and of Provencal and English literature, in that university. 
He has published in German a critical edition of Shakespeare. 

DELIVERY. See Parturition. 

DELIVERY Iff SALE. See Sale op Goods. 

DELIVERY OE A DEED. See Deed. 

DELIA CRT! SCAR SCHOOL. About the year 1785, a number of English residents at 
Florence endeavored to amuse their lagging hours by writing verses, which they pub- 
lished under the title of The Florence Miscellany. The insipidity, affectation, and fan- 
tastic silliness of these productions transcend all belief; yet such was the poetic desti- 
tution of the period, that they soon found a crowd of admirers and imitators. Taking 
the name of an academy at Florence (see Academy), the Della Oruscans now began to 
print their precious lucubrations in England, chiefly in two daily newspapers called 
Vie World and The Oracle. “While the epidemic malady was spreading from fool to 
fool,” as Gilford pungently says, one of the brotherhood, a Mr. Robert Merry, came 
over from Florence, and “immediately announced himself by a sonnet to Love.” It 
was answered by a certain Anna Matilda, who (as was the custom) praised it immod- 
erately in language even more absurd than Merry’s own. According to Gilford, “the 
fever now turned to a frenzy: Laura, Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand 
other nameless names, caught the infection; and from one end of the kingdom to the 
other all was nonsense and Delia Crusca.” Retribution, however, came (for Nemesis 
watches the course of poetry as sharply as that of politics). In 1794, Gifford produced 
his Baoiad , and, in 1796, his Mcmiad. 'Rarely has literature witnessed such a scalping. 
It completely killed the school, and, indeed, it is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the unhappy Della Cruscan songsters has been preserved-- an immor- 
tality which may be compared, with that conferred by the Newgale Calendar. 

DELLYS, a seaport t. of Algeria, 49 m. e. from Algiers. The French part of the 
town has wide streets, and a square planted with trees. The Arab part, which is 
greatly more populous, retains its old character: its streets are narrow and tortuous. , 
The climate of I), is reckoned very salubrious. The vine and the olive succeed well in 
the neighborhood. Bechena, a kind of sorghum or durra, is grown. There is a trade 
ingrain, oil, and salt. Pop. 10,484, of whom 862 are Europeans. 

DEL NORTE, a co. In n.w. California, on the Oregon border and the Pacific 
ocean, intersected by the Klamath river; 14-10 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 2,022. The surface is 
mountainous, and mostly covered with timber. Gold and copper are plentiful. Agri- 
culture is the chief business. Co. seat,. Crescent city, on the Pacific. 

DELOLME, Jean Louis, b. at Geneva in 1740, was originally an advocate in his 
native town, but on account of certain political disturbances which took place there, 
and in which he had shared, he was forced to leave it. He went to England, where, in 
spite of his literary activity, he lived for several years in great poverty. He returned 
to his native country in 1775, and died at a village in Switzerland, July 16, 1806. D/s 
principal work is Constitution de V Angleterre, ou Mai da Gozivernernent compare 

awe la Forme Bepublicaim et avec les autres Monarchies de V Europe (Amsterdam, 1771); 
English translation by the author himself (Loud. 1772). Iu 1772, lie also published in 
English, Parallel between the English Government and the- Former Government of Sweden ; 
ten years later, his History of the Flagellants, or Memorials of Human Superstition; and, 
in 1790, an Essay containing' Strictures on the Union of Scotland with England. His work 
on the British constitution, although not reckoned of great value by English critics, 
contains some acute observations regarding the advantages of a limited monarchy. 

DELORME, Marion, a Frenchwoman, whose name figures too prominently in the 
history of the 17th century. She was born about 1612, at a village near CMlons-sur- 
Marne, and came at an early period of her life to Paris, where her great beauty would 
easily have secured for her a good match, had she not been .inclined to a life of licen- 
tious intrigue. Almost all the distinguished men of the age were her “lovers.” Dur- 
ing the first disturbances of the Frondeim , her house was the rallying-point of the chiefs 
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of that party, and in consequence, Mazarin was about to imprison lier, when she sud- 
denly died at the age of 39. A curious tradition sprang' up in France during t he next 
century, to the effect that Marion lmd not died, but escaped to London; that she had 
returned to Paris in 1082 ; that she, meanwhile, had been thrice married— first, to a 
lord, second, to a robber-chief, and third, to a procurator of finance ; and, finally, that 
she died in 1706, or, as others say, in 1741, when in her 129th year. Victor Hugo has 
made her the subject of one of his historical dramas. 

DE LOUTHBRBOURG, Philip James, 1740-1812; of a Polish family, but b. at 
Strasburg, where he was naturalized, educated in the university, and intended for the 
ministry. His inclinations, however, led him to painting, and he studied in Paris 
under Van Loo. He speedily made a name and "won high rank. He was elected to the 
French academy while under the required age. He had some eccentricities, which 
constantly appeared in his work, especially in his titles, as, w hen he painted a group of 
asses he called them “ Father and Mother, “ Little Faufan,” “Aunt and Uncle from 
Brittany, Cousin Germain,” and the "Perrtiqiiier of all the Family.” He traveled in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, and became celebrated more for mechanical construc- 
tion than for painting. One of his mechanical contrivances was a model theater, where 
he cleverly represented the moon and stars by lights, and running water by sheets of 
metal and gauze with loose threads of silver. In London, he was employed by Garrick to 
superintend the mechanism and scene-painting of Drury Lane, which he did with remark- 
able success, making a new era in the adjuncts of the stage. The Christmas pant< undue of 
1781 introduced these novelties, to the surprise and delight not only of the public, but 
also of artists. Tlie green grass actually became russet, the moon .rose and lighted the 
edges. of the passing clouds, and all England was captivated by effects which we now 
scarcely notice. A still greater triumph was in his mechanical representation of the rise, 
progress, and result of a storm at sea — the one which had just destroyed a great East 
Indiaman. The same show gave “The Fallen Angels raising the Palace in Pande- 
monium.” At the same time his painting went on, and he produced “Lord Howe’s 
Victory off Ushant,” and other large pictures for the Greenwich hospital gallery. His 
restless spirit led him to dabble in magic, and he joined the famous Cagiiostro for a time. 
He sought the philosopher’s stone, and found a reason for his ill-success in the fact that 
ja relative stole in upon him and broke his crucible at the critical moment. 

DE LOS (called also in ancient times Astoria, Ortygia, Gyntlms, etc.), an island in the 
Grecian archipelago, the smallest of the Cyclades, ‘is situated between the islands Rhe- 
neia and Mykonus, in lat. about 37° 23' h., and long. 25° 17' east. According to the 
mythological account, it was at first a floating island, but was fixed to the bottom by 
Zeus, in order that it might become a safe abode to Leto, who, about to bring forth 
Apollo and Diana, was seeking a refuge from the wrath of Hera. Its earliest hist orical 
inhabitants were Ionians, and it appears to have been the center of a great periodical 
festival held in honor of Apollo, both on the mainland and in the islands. In 426 B,e., 
P. was purified by the Athenians,-, all the tombs were removed from it, and it was 
declared pollution for any birth or death to take place on it. Four years after, tire 
inhabitants of Athens expelled the Delians from the island. After 146 b.c., when Cor- 
inth fell, I). became the seat of extensive commerce. Its sacred associations, its great 
festival, its excellent harbor, and its situation in the direct route from southern Europe 
to the coasts of Asia, all combined to render it a port highly favored by merchants. So 
great was -the traffic of D., that it is said 10,000 slaves changed hands here in one day. 
After flourishing for a considerable time, it was devastated in the Mit bridal ic war, and 
from this calamity it never recovered. Pliny describes D. as being merelv a rock, and 
only 5 m. in circumference. It was noted for its palm-trees, arid also for its brass 
and the brazen vessels which it manufactured. The town of D., which stood at the 
foot of Mt. Cynthus, a granite crag of from 400 to 500 ft. high, is now a mass of ruins. 
Still, however, the remains of the great temple of Apollo/ and of the colossal statue 
raised in his honor, may be distinctly traced, although shiploads of the more perfect 
architectural fragments were conveyed, centuries ago, to Venice and Constantinople. 
A few shepherds and goatherds from Mykonus are now the only inhabit an tss of Delos. 

DELPHI (now Castki), an ancient t. of Phocis, Greece, celebrated chiefly for its 
famous oracle of Apollo, was situated about 8 m. n. of an indentation in tile north- 
ern shore of the gulf of Lepanto (Corinthian gulf), at the southern base of Parnassus, in 
lat. 38° 27' n., and long. 22° 37' east. Its original name, and that by which Homer 
invariably speaks of it, was Pytho. It stood in the center of a district renowned for its 
classical associations. Occupying the vale of the Pleislus, it was seated in a semicircle 
like the area of a grand natural theater, backed towards the n. by two lateral spurs of 
Parnassus. These lateral ranges extend e. and w. around D,, ami give rise also, from 
the point at which they approximate, to the famous fountain of Castalia, the holy water 
of the Delphian temple. The earliest inhabitants of I). are said to have come from 
Oycoreia, a town upon one of the slopes of Parnassus, the inhabitants of which arc sup- 
posed to have been Dorians. From the Delphian nobles were at first taken, the chief 
magistrates and the priests of the temple, while the pythia or female who delivered the 
oracle, at first always a young maiden, but latterly always a woman not younger than 50, 
was usually selected from some family of poor country -people. In the center of the 
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temple was a small opening in tlie ground, whence arose an intoxicating vapor; and the 
pythia having breathed, this, sat down upon the tripod or three-legged seat, which was 
placed over the chasm in the ground, and thence delivered the oracle, which, if not pro- 
nounced at first in hexameters, was handed over to a poet, employed for the purpose, 
who converted it into that form of verse. As the celebrity of the Delphic oracle 
increased, D, became a town of great wealth and importance. In the 8th c, before 
the Christian era, it had become famous not only in Hellas, but also among the neigh- 
boring nations. Here the Pythian games were at first celebrated hv58G b.c. The first 
stone temple at I)., built by Trophonius and Agamedes, was destroyed by fire in 548 
b.c., but was rebuilt at the cost of 300 talents, or £115,000, and 'was ffontcd r 'witli ; PariaB. . 
marble. In 480 b.c., Xerxes sent a portion of his army to plunder the temple; but as 
they climbed the rugged path that led to the shrine, a peal of thunder broke overhead, 
and two huge crags tumbling from the heights crushed many of the Persians to death, 
while the others, struck with terror, turned and fled. It was plundered by the Phoeians 
during the sacred war, and was attacked by the G-auls in 279 b.c., who, approaching by 
that route which, the Persians had on a former occasion adopted, were repulsed by a 
similar supernatural agency. ^ I). subsequently excited the rapacity of many potentates, 
and suffered severely by their attacks. Nero carried off from it 500 statues in bronze; 
Constantine also removed many of its works of art to Ins own capital. In the time of 
Pliny, the number of statues in D. was not less than 3,000, and within the temple for a 
long time stood a golden statue of Apollo. 

The modern town of Castri now occupies the site of Delphi. Its situation is beauti- 
ful, and from it the traveler may command an excellent view of the ancient valley. 
Castri stands in the immediate neighborhood of the source of the still flowing Castalian 
spring. 

DEL'PHIN CLASSICS, an edition of the Greek and Roman classics, prepared by 39 of 
the best scholars of the time, under the editorship of Bossuet and Pluet, tutors to the 
dauphin (q.v.), son of Louis XIV. -The' title-pages bear the words, t \Inmum;Bsreni8- 
mii Delphi ni” and hence the name. They have never been reprinted as a whole in 
England, bat octavo editions of particular authors, such as Virgil and Horace, have 
been published for the use of schools. The D. C. possess little value in the eye of a 
scholar of the present day. 

DELFHIHAP’TEEA, a genus of cetacea , of the family delphinidm, agreeing with beluga 
(q.v.) in the want of a dorsal fin, but differing in having the snout produced into a 
slender beak, which is flattened transversely, and separated from the head by a marked 
furrow. J). peromi , the Right W hale-Pokpoise of the South sea whalers, is an inhab- 
itant chiefly of the seas of high southern latitudes, but sometimes found even on the 
coasts of New Guinea. It is about 5 or 6 ft. long, black, with brilliantly white belly 
and snout. Its mouth is furnished with a great number of slender sharp teeth. D. 
commemmu, also found in high southern latitudes, is about the size of a porpoise, silvery 
white; the snout, tail, and pectorals tipped with black, and is described as one of the 
most beautiful inhabitants of the ocean. D. borealis was discovered by the United 
States exploring expedition in the North Pacific ocean. 

DELPHINIA, a festival of Apollo, held annually on the 7th of April, at Athens, 
where the god was styled Dclpliinios. All that is known is that a number of girls carry- 
ing branches went in procession to the temple seeking to propitiate Apollo, it is sup- 
posed because of liis influence over the sea, as this was about the time of the yearly 
opening of navigation. (From Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 

DELPHINIBIS and BELPHimiS. See Dolphin. 

DELPHINIUM. See Larkspur. . . 

DELPHXNORHYNCHUS, a genus of cetacea of the family delphinidas , having one dorsal 
fin like the true dolphins, but the beak not distinguished from the forehead by a fur- 
row. I). bredammis , or D. rostmtu * , a species about 8 ft. long, black above and reddish 
below, has been thrown ashore on the French Atlantic coast. A much larger species, 
D. coronatuK attaining the length of 30 to 3(5 ft., is described as one of the whales of 
high northern latitudes, having been seen in numerous flocks among the ice-islands 
near Spit /Bergen. 

DELTA is the alluvial deposit formed at the mouth of a river from the deposition of 
the particles which, it has held in suspension. The term was originally applied to the 
tract of land thus formed by the Nile, which, being inclosed by two main branches and 
the sea, has the form of the Greek letter A , delta. The formation ot : deltas depends 
more upon the presence or absence of currents met. with at the mouth of the river, 
than upon the quantity of sediment held in suspension when it reaches the sea. 
Deltas are consequently of almost invariable occurrence in inland lakes, in the quiet 
estuaries of the nearly tideless Mediterranean, and in the sheltered bays and gulls of 
other seas. When, on the other hand, there are strong ebb-tides, or powerful oceanic 
currents, the detritus is carried off into the sea. 

DELTA, a term applied to the land lying between the two or more mouths of a river, 
generally of triangular form, like the ‘Greek letter A (delta). They are usually con- 
stantly increasing alluvial deposits pushed out into the sea by tlie action of the rivers. 
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That of the Ganges is the largest, its base on the ocean being 200 m., and its sides about 
equal. The deltas of the Nile and the Mississippi are also very large, 

DELTA, a co. in Michigan, on lake Michigan and Green bay, indented byjtwo other 
bays, intersected by a branch of the Chicago and Northwestern railroad; 1500 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 6,812. It is hilly, well wooded, and contains abundance of sandstone and 
limestone, Co seat, Escanaba. 

DELTA, a co. in n.e. Texas, formed since 1870, lying on the forks of Sulphur river, 
about 250 sq.m. The soil is good, producing cotton, corn, etc. Co. seat, Cooper. Pop. 
*80, 5,597. 

PE LUC/ Jean Andke, 1727-1817; a native of Geneva, Switzerland, geologist and 
meteorologist. He was a merchant until nearly 50 years of age; but within that time, 
assisted by his brother, he collected a fine museum of mineralogy and natural history. 


pal European countries, and made a geological tour of England. He lived at the time 
when modern science was first seriously questioning the literal meaning of the six days 
of 24 hours each in the Mosaic account of creation; and lie clung to the old idea, but 
was obliged to fail back upon a theory of wonderful volcanic action to account for the 
existence of the present continents. 

DELUGE (through the French, from Lat. diluvium , a washing away, a flood). ^ There 
is scarcely any considerable race of men among whom there does not exist, in some 
form, the*' tradition of a great deluge, which destroyed all the human race except their 
owu progenitors. That the Noachian deluge, recorded in Scripture, covered the whole 
earth, was the universal opinion until towards the close of the last century. The organic 
remains, on which the , science of paleontology is now founded, were regarded as its 
wrecks, and were held to prove that it had covered every known country, and risen over 
the highest hills. In the progress of geology, it soon became evident that most of the 
stratified rocks demanded an earlier origin than a few thousand years, and the influence 
of the deluge was consequently restricted to the slightly altered superficial deposits; but 
many of these were, after a few years, found to belong to a period vastly anterior to any 
historical epoch, and to have been produced by long-continued and steady agencies, 
differing totally from a temporary deluge. The present tendency of opinion among 
writers') ike the late Hugh Miller, is to regard the flood of Noali as . partial and local, 
although the universality seems to be implied in the biblical description. 

BELOTATICO IUQ,UXEEX730. See Insanity (legal). 

BELBIEDOTGr, Priohodon- gracilis , a carnivorous animal inhabiting the forests of Java, 
referred to the family mmrridm, hut regarded as a connecting link between that family 
and felidm. It is of slender form, with a long cylindrical tail, and is prettily streaked 
and spotted. 

BELVIH0,a t. of European Turkey, in the province of Albania, beautifully situated 
on a hill-slope covered with olive and* orange groves, about 47 m. n.w. from Janina. It 
is fortified*, is the seat of a Greek bishop, and has a considerable trade in olive-oil. The 
women’s dress is peculiar, being a long white wrapper, enveloping them from head to 
foot, and giving them the appearance of animated monumental figures. Pop. estimated 
at 7,500. 

DEMA'DES, a Grecian orator and demagogue of the 4th c. b.c. ; a man of genius, 
but entirely unscrupulous, and ready to sell his political influence to the best customer. 
He was a favorite with Alexander, and for a bribe saved Demosthenes and other Athe- 
nian orators from vengeance. He was deprived of civil rights by tire citizens of Athens, 
but was restored on the approach of Antipater, and sent to him with Pliocion, as ambas- 
sador. Antipater had no difficulty in bribing him; but on a later occasion he found 
out his duplicity, and put him with his son to death. 

DEMAND and SUPPLY. The nature and influence of the law or agency so desig- 
nated by political economists have been the subject of considerable dispute. It has 
sometimes been maintained as a ruling principle, that the demand for anything creates 
the supply. This has been denied, however ; and it has been held that, on the contrary, 
the supply precedes the demand, since the article must be in existence before a pur- 
chaser goes to ask for it. Steam-engines, for instance, and India rubber galoshes, must 
have been invented and made before any one thought of purchasing* them. The most- 
convenient way, perhaps, of viewing the term demand and supply, Is to consider it as 
applicable to articles m the market; and here we shall find that the demand and the sup- 
ply are continually vibrating with a tendency to balance. Sometimes there is more of 
an article than will sell at a remunerating price, sometimes less; but there is always a 
strong tendency to a balance. Thus, on any day in London, the supply of beef or of 
fish may be less than the demand— -that is to say, the trade may be so brisk that had 
there been a few more bullocks at Smithfield, or a few more salmon and turbot at Bill- 
ingsgate, they might have been sold at remunerating prices. At the same time, there 
may happen to be" an excess of both commodities at Windsor. It never will happen, 
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however, that a supply suited for the London market will find its way to Windsor, or 
that no more will reach London than might feed Windsor — it would be as rational to 
expect the river Thames to reverse its course. This is the great law, then, by which 
the world is supplied with the necessaries of life. , Every day the proper supply for the 
enormous consumption of London is on its way from the uttermost ends of the earth, 
as systematically as the sap is ascending to penetrate through all the branches of the 
tree. How impossible it would be to effect the same thing by artificial organization may 
be illustrated from the Russian campaign of Napoleon, where, despite of the most skill* 
ful and costly arrangements, one portion of the army were starving to death, while 
another were slaughtering their bullocks and leaving them to rot! It is necessary to 
keep in view the proper function of this law, which is in some measure defined under 
Competition (q.v.). The demand will not produce everything: no money will bring 
forth when wanted a Milton's Paradise Lost , or a Raphael’s “Transfiguration.” On the 
other hand, there are services beneficial to the world, or to a community, for which 
there is no demand in the commercial sense. There is a demand for almanacs, but 
none for the astronomical investigations on which they are founded. There is a 
demand for teachers of Latin and Greek, and for Latin and Greek school-books, 
but none for the profound scholarship necessary for keeping the knowledge of these 
languages alive; hence come scientific and scholastic endowments and establish- 
ments. 

DEMARCATION, Like of, an imaginary line running due n. and s., 860 m. w. of 
the Azores, established by pope Alexander VI. in 1494. All new lands discovered e. 
of this line were to belong to Portugal ; all on the w. to Spain. 

BEMAYEHD, Mount, an extinct volcano of Persia. It forms the loftiest x^ ea k of 
the Elburz chain, which separates the low shores of the Caspian sea from the high 
table-land of Persia. Although no longer subject to eruptions, D. bears traces of its 
having been an active volcano within the most recent geological epoch. Its summit is 
conical, covered with sulphur, and rent by heated fissures. The crater is still visible, 
and the surface of the mountain is in many places covered with scoria?. At its base 
hot springs give evidence of the continued existence of volcanic fire at no great distance 
beneath the surface. A great deposit of sulphur covers the summit of D., and is 
brought down to the plains in bags to be disposed of as an article of commerce. 
Although the path that leads to the peak is, for this reason, familiar to the inhabitants 
of the adjoining districts, the mountain was not ascended by any European till 1887. 
In Sept, of that year, Mr. William T. Thomson of the English embassy at Teheran, 
with the view of taking important bearings from a point which commands an extensive 
view of the shores of the Caspian, determined to reach the summit. He set out from 
the base with four guides, three of whom deserted him when they experienced the effect 
of the ratified atmosphere on their breathing. The first night lie slept below the snow 
limit; the second night in a sulphur cavern near the summit, so highly heated. that it 
was impossible to place the hand near a crevice of the interior. On leaving this place 
of shelter, the traveler’s wet clothes were instantly frozen with a bitter blast from the 
Caspian. The height, as recently determined by the Russian survey, is 21,000 feet. 

D, towers high above the neighboring mountains, the adjacent summits not exceed- 
ing two thirds of its elevation. At all times it has been a conspicuous object from the 
great trade route between India and the west, along the e$ge of the Persian table-land. 
It is not then to be wondered at that it is connected with the earliest Persian as Etna is 
connected with the earliest Greek traditions. There seems indeed more than an accidental 
coincidence between the fables which relate to the two mountains. According to the 
Greeks, the giant Typhon was buried under the volcanic region of Sicily, and the earth- 
quakes and "eruptions were caused by his efforts to escape. Fire proceeded from his 
mouth, and he was figured with one hundred snakes growing from each shoulder. 
Zohak, a personification of the bad principle, was in the same way supposed by the 
Persians to be buried under Demavend. He was figured with one serpent growing out 
of each shoulder; and in other respects he had much in common with the Greek 
monster. 

D&MBEA, or TZANA, Lake of, in Abyssinia, is in lat 12° n., long. 87° 15' e., and is 
50 m. in length, with an average breadth of 25 miles. It occupies part of an extremely 
fertile plain, situated at an elevation of some 6,000 ft. above the sea, and contains sev- 
eral beautiful islands, one of which is inhabited. Its southern portion is traversed by 
the Blue Nile. 

DEMBIHS&I, Heiniiich, a Polish gen., best known in Britain through his connection 
with the Hungarian revolution, was b. in the palatinate of Cracow, 16th Jan., 1791, 
entered the Polish army in 1S09, took part in the invasion of Russia by the French in 
1812, and was made capt. by Napoleon himself on the battle-field of "Smolensk. He 
subsequently distinguished himself at Leipsic. After the fall of the empire, he returned 
to his native country, and lived in comparative obscurity for some time. The Polish 
revolution of 1880 called him again to arms. He obtained the command of a brigade 
of cavalry, and exhibited heroic 1 courage at the battle of Kuflew. Afterwards, he made 
the campaign of Lithuania, under Gielgud; and arriving in Warsaw— -having traversed 
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the entire Russian lines — was made commander -in-chief of the national anny. After 
the surrender of Warsaw to the Russians, D. went to France, where he published his 
Memoires sur la Campagne de Lithuanie (Strasbourg, 1832). In 1 8oo, lie proceeded to 
Egypt, and entered the service of Mehemet Ali, but returned to I ans m lo3o. On the 
outbreak of tlie Hungarian insurrection, he offered bis services to that country, and 
Kossuth appointed him commander-in-chief of the Hungarian army. He drew up a 
plan of the campaign, but could not obtain the concurrence of Gbrgei, whose tardy 
arrival caused the loss of the battle of Kapolna (2Gtli—28tli Feb., 184 J). Forced to 
retreat behind the Theiss, D. resigned his command, but subsequently consented to act 
under Messaros. He strongly urged the necessity of uniting the cause of Hungary with 
that, of Poland, and proposed to lead an army into Galicia; but his advice was not taken 
After the resignation of Kossuth, and the capitulation signed by Gorgei at Vilagos 
(18th Aug., 1849), D. fled to Turkey. In 1850, be returned to France, and commenced 
to write his Memoires on the Hungarian war. He continued to live in Paris till his 
death, which took place 13th June, 1864. 

DEMEMBRE, or Dismembered, a heraldic term to signify that the members of an 
animal are cut from its body. 

DEMENTIA. See Insanity. 

DEMEBA'EA, a district and river of British Guiana (q. v.). The river D. is upwards 
of 200 m. in length, is 1| m. broad at its mouth, and is navigable by ships of considera- 
ble burden for 100 miles. Its affluents are numerous though small, and at its embou- 
chure into the Atlantic it affords a spacious harbor, obstructed, however, by a bar. It 
has many settlements on its banks. 

DEMESNE (Lat. term dominicales . Dominicum), in the present day, may be said 
to be the right which the owner in possession of lands in fee simple has in his estate. 
But the original signification of demesne was that portion of the lands of a manor (q.v.) 
which the lord of the manor reserved for his immediate use and occupation. The lands 
so reserved were either cultivated by the lord of the manor or his villeins (see Seep), 
and were thus distinguished from lands granted or subfeued to vassals for services to 
be rendered. So long as the practice of sub-in feudation continued, the demesne lands 
were a distinct and separate right; but the statute Quia Emptores, 18 Ed. L, having 
abolished subinfeudations, and declared that on every transfer of land the feofee should 
hold of the lord paramount, all lands became of necessity demesne, being in the actual 
possession ,of the owner or his tenants. 

DEMESNE, Ancient, a species of copyhold tenure (q.v.). Lands held in ancient 
demesne are said to have belonged originally to vassals of the crown. The services ren 
dered were determinate, not variable at the will of the lord, and more honorable than 
those of copyhold in general. The tenants also were entitled to certain privileges and 
exemptions from feudal services. But in process of time, the character of the services 
appears to have varied ; so that in the present day tenants in ancient demesne in some 
instances differ little from ordinary copyhold tenants. 

BEME'TER. Bee Ceres 

DEME'TEWS, the assumed name of four different persons who figure prominently 
in Russian history between the years 1608-13. In 1584, Ivan the “ terrible” died, 
leaving two sons, Feodor and Demetrius, the former of whom ascended the throne, but 
proved a weak ruler, and was completely under the control of his brother-in-law Boris 
Godunoff; the latter, D., was brought up at a distance from the Muscovite court, and 
when only 9 or 10 years old, either accidentally killed himself, or, which is more probable, 
was put to death. In 1598, Feodor died also, and Boris ascended the throne, but his 
tyrannical measures rendered him very unpopular. In 1608, a strange story reached 
Russia. It was affirm ed that D. was not dead, but had appeared in Poland. The fact 
was, that a person calling himself D., but who, it was asserted, was in reality a monk, 
named Grishka Otrcpiev, belonging to the convent of Tchudoff, had found means to 
persuade prince Wisniewski in Lithuania, and afterwards Mniszek, palatine of Sando- 
mir, that lie was the true son of Ivan. The latter introduced him to Sigismund III., 
king of Poland, who saw in him a useful instrument for introducing Polish influence 
into Russia, and so aided him in his designs against Boris. Towards the close of 1604, 
he Invaded Russia, repeatedly defeated Boris (who died April, 1605), and entered Mos- 
cow in June, the people receiving him with every demonstration of enthusiasm. He 
ruled for some months with vigor; but his manifest predilection for the Poles soon 
excited the Russians against him, and the arrival of his bride, Marina Mniszek, the 
daughter of the palatine of Sandomir, on the 12th of May, 1606, brought the discontent 
to a head. Sixteen days later, an insurrection broke out in the capital, headed by prince 
Wasili Shuiski. D. was slain, and a multitude of the Poles massacred. Wasili Slmiski 
now ascended the throne; but in the following year, an individual appeared, alleging 
that he was D., and that another had been mistaken for him in the Moscow massacre. 
He found a considerable number of adherents, especially when Marina acknowledged him 
to be her husband. The Poles also helped him. and for some time it seemed likely that 
he would succeed ; but at length he was put to death at Kaluga, in 1610. The third false 
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of the czar, and was strangled. The / Moscow where he was executed m 1613. 

Sc hands of the Cossacks, was earned to Moscow, *. Anti(ronousan a St ratonice. 

DEME'TRIUS L.PouoBCBrimKingpf towl^M. 4d invaded Syria. He was 
,rt K of 32, his father sent lam against I to emy. »» victol . y over Cilles. 
totally defeated near Gaza, but soon 050 ships to Athens, and freed the people 

After other various successes, he led a lie ■ afterwards defeating Cassander 

from the power of Cassander and 

at Thermopylae. In the next campaign, l a, ,i£\ e Athenians, who had woishipcd 

T JlOl bo he was defeated at lpsus and Sessions in Asia recalled 

him as a Sod now deserted and reviled lnm J b e "ssot^isj Macedonia by the murder 
dm from Greece, and he established himself had a sto rmy reign, and 

of Alexander, the son of Gagmuler ^ops amfinade a prisoner, dying in confinement 
was finally forsaken m battle by his troops k w of Macedonia for ten 

DEME'TRIUS II. , goffered a slight opposition to the two patriotic 

He died ^ during the reign 

DEME'TRIUS I, Sotbu, King of —led himlelf on the 

SSe Sarf^per Bah— . J* - ^ bttt 

DEME'TRIUS II. , Nxcatoe, ®° u "daughter lie married, he regained the 

marriage with a daughter ol the hm 0 u 

^EEWTRIUS III , Eucerus, called also Eugerte^ and Philometer^km^^. He 

assisted the Jews j agamst , ra b s and Partliians, and taken prisoner. Mithudates, 
Sng of Rimthia,\ept him in confinement until hj dea^ ^ ^ ^ He 

— d for 

«8.A &SSATJS SStmlt. > 1 ,™ ~»u«<i to. - 

ffiasss&A# * »wto* » »i»« 

noliiician. Though descended from a fa ® l ,x ■ 1 „ h Mj t ; es he rose to the highest honors at 
hv the resolute and persevering exercise ot U ' s n f ^’Csfiis, he entered upon public 
& Having been educated in the schoo \ Ssphvy of great oratorical 
life about 335 b.c. , and soon ^imseK ^ & > be administration ot 

Athens, which office lie discharged with su ^[ l ^fy^of lionomupofi hinTmic} erected 
crateful Athenians, during that time, heap . • . - oc | 0 f ^is administration, he seems 

SS-l« to#. 5- BKATAStoWi to to# I» fifls 

in the court of Ptolemy.Lagi, at Alexand ^ i rotectori D , was expelled from the 

himself to literary pursuits. Oathc dcdtl P he is said to have died there 

court of Egypt and retreating to L, * n *J®£| p last of the Attic orators worthy of the 
from the bite of an asp, ~8o B.c D. ^ and elega . nt ; bearing, however, m its 

name. His style was graceful " the marks of a declining oratory. The h 
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is usually intended, "wiien it is said to be demi, tbough a demi-fleur-dc-lis, for example, 
may be k fleur-de-lis divided per fess. 

BE'IEI-BASTION, in fortification, is a kind of half-bastion which frequently termin- 
ates the branches of a crown-work or horn-work, and which is also occasionally used 
in other places. See Bastion, Crown- work, Horn-work. 

DEMIB0FF, a Russian family who in Russia occupy a position as capitalists similar 
to that held by the Rothschilds elsewhere, and who are not more celebrated for their 
wealth than they are for their beneficence.— Nikita D., the founder of the family, 
was a serf in the time of Peter the great, but, leaving the place of his birth in 
order to escape being taken as a recruit, he afterwards became famous as a manufacturer 
of arms, and before his death, had amassed an immense fortune. In 1699, he estab- 
lished an iron-foundry, under the auspices of Peter the great, in whose favor lie had 
attained a high position, near Neviansk, on the eastern base of the Ural mountains; this 
being the first iron-foundry ever established in Siberia. He subsequently erected 
numerous other forges among the solitudes of the Urals, and realized from them very 
great riches.— Akimfi D., son of the preceding, employed German workmen to 
explore the rich mines of gold, silver, and copper, that are found in the valley of the 
Irtish, and the upper reaches of the Obi. In 1725, he built, at the foot of the Magnetic 
mountain, in Siberia, a foundry called Nisclmeitagilsk, which is still the most important 
in all Siberia. The Russian government, sensible of the great service done to the coun- 
try by the labors of such a man, conferred upon the enterprising metallurgist the title 
of counselor of state.— His son, Procope, founded in 1772 a school of commerce at 
Moscow, intended to furnish a complete education for the sons of Russian tradesmen. 
This establishment was transferred to St Petersburg in 1800. — Paul D., cousin of 
Procope, also a man of energy, traveled extensively when young, devoting himself to 
the cultivation of the natural sciences. He presented to the university of Moscow a 
valuable museum of natural history, and founded also, in 1803, the Demidoff museum, 
at Yaroslavl.— Nicholas, count D., nephew of the preceding, b. in 1774, distin- 
guished himself while young as an aide-de-camp jn the war against the Turks. Later, 
he married the countess Stroganoff, and became a privy councilor and imperial cham- 
berlain. His taste for the fine arts and for the natural sciences led him to travel exten- 
sively; he also caused the workmen whom lie employed in his mines to travel, in order 
to acquaint themselves with the processes of foreign miners. In 1812, he fought at the 
head of a regiment which he himself raised and led against the French. His death 
occurred in 1828. A collection of liis works, entitled Opuscules d' Economic Politique et 
Privee , was published at Paris in 1830. Of his two children, Paul and Anatol, the 
former died young, leaving the great bulk of his fortune to the latter, who was b. in 
1810 or 1812, and was educated in France. He was always remarkable for bis enthusi- 
asm in letters and in the sciences. His principal book, published at Paris in 1839, and 
of which an English translation appeared at London in 1853, is entitled Travels in South- 
ern Russia and the Grimm, through Hungary, WaUachia, and Moldavia. D., in 1840, 
married the princess Mathilde de Montfort, daughter of prince Jerome Bonaparte. 
After five years, the marriage, by which there had been no children, was by mutual 
consent dissolved. IX, on the 19th June, 1856, presented the town of Spa with a bust 
of Peter the great. Russia, as well as other countries, owes the foundation of many 
valuable charitable institutions to the philanthropy of Demidoff. D, died at Baden, 
13th July, 1858. 

BEMI-CrOBG-E. See Bastion, Gorge. 

BEMI-LOTE, in fortification, is a work constructed to cover or defend the curtain or 
wall of a place, and the shoulders of the adjoining bastions. It is composed of two 
faces, forming a salient angle towards the open country outside the place. It has two 
demi-gorges, formed near the counterscarp, and is surrounded by a ditch. See further 
under Lunette and Ravelin. 

DEMI-MONDE, the better class of courtesans in Paris and other cities, including a 
class whose reputation is a little above these, and yet not good enough to warrant tlieir 
reception in strictly moral society. They are noticeable from the fact that the leaders 
among them have been for years the dictators of the fashions for women’s dresses in 
Europe and America. 

DEM'ING, Henry 0., 1815-72; b. Conn.; graduate of Yale, and of Harvard law- 
school; a lawyer and politician, who held a number of state offices. He served in the 
union army during the rebellion as a colonel of the 12th Connecticut volunteers, and 
mayor of New Orleans. In 1864, he was a member of congress from Connecticut. 

DEMIR-HISSAR (“iron-castle”), a t. of European Turkey, in the province of Saloniki, 
in hit. 41° 12' n. , long. 23° 28' east. It is situated on a tributary of the Karasu, at the 
foot of an old fort-crowned hill, is fortified, and contains several mosques and a Greek 
church. Pop. 8,000. 

DEMISE. See Lease (English). 

DEMISE oe 1 the CROWN. That p the king never dies,” is a maxim of the public law 
of this country, in accordance with which, immediately on the death of the reigning 
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monarch, the sovereignty P as ®® s J° hl ® r S othef ceremony is required to vest the new 
installation, proclamation ^ coronation r other 7 interregnum, and the royal 

sovereign in the regal office, ^ ‘lms Umew no ^ law, the more general 

dignity remains perpetual, the "Orel demise , . lands or tenements to 

signification of a lease or co n v e yan ■< J gtate being short of the lessor’s own interest 
mother for life, for years, or at will i, ^ a nd royal analogy that it is employed 

■rasa»Wtt8* s- 

DEMX-SEMI-GilAVEE, half a semi-quaver, or the 32d pai 

DEMITOGE (from Gr. demos, people, and ^“the creatoAr ' Tomer* oi ! the 

world of n sense S1V He’ wm cSved as *e^arclion j 

spirits or eons of the pleroma; mingm 0 ‘ • only his own weak principle, 

Sed world. He good God. added the 

the psyche or sensuous soul, tea« J “=. o£ ev il jn the material body, ami the 
divine rational soul, or pneuma.. But the pow ei o the development of that 

hostile influence of the merely sensuous^ the highest God, could not bring 

higher element. The deniiui- g Godhead- as the Jehovah of the Jew’s, lie 

his creatures to the knowledge of the tiue Gounea , ly a sen suous happiness, 

live them the imperfect law of . Moses wduc 3 ? h Sf or world of matter, he 
and even that not attmnab.e ; an ^ ^ esgiah> the man Jesus. See Gnostics. 

sent only a psychical, and thereto p tK „ borde rs of Pomerania and 

DEMIN', at. of Prussia, on the nvei . Begideg the t0 wn proper, D. com 

Mecklenburg, in lat. oh oO n., ° gauares ' all d a town-house, and manufactures 

prises three suburbs. It has foui public q distilleries and breweries, and some 

tide in tohaceo“ gloved, etc. Pop. /TB, 9,856.^ ^ winch a 

was of "much more importance than , 

lias sitace been. A .., ia^o so m • bop. ’70, 109. Timber 

DEMMIT, a co. in s.w. Texas, on the Net ‘ Pop.’ ’80, 665—16 colored, 

and water are plenty, stock-rai sm D * while on a visit to Sardis, he was 

3SS SOS » «'"*»«• * 

rnameil a daughter of the wiestlei Ni o. interesting to trace the progress of 

DEMOCBACY (Gr. the rule of the pel J. j n k Greece, whence we derive the name, 
tins idea which now plays so important a pt • timted that the power w T as exercised 
was understood to mean a commonwealth so “^"^XiduaL w hy a dominant 
bvthebodvof the citizens (the demos), and no y hy and aristocracy. Most 

caste Democracy, therefore, stood opposed both to democracies in this 

of the republics of Greece, more especially t < ° f { absolutely equal right in all 
sense The name by no means implied The noUon oi ^ Keit her the total absence 

ifaffl-KS *£ jSSfSSKSl ”« 

incompatible with the nature _ ‘ of the democratic principle tended 

citizens the continually growing foice of ‘“<3 aem o_ m ass of citizens without d s- 
oradiiai extinction, and the transfeience of p vei^^^ pf ocllhcm< . y (mohocracy), the 

lsa»iarsf $b* 
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SeSdl that were not families 

“them m. prWUeges over the otto frromon. and ^erejoj’al of the 

hy mere birthrilht, but required the confirmatory 

choice of the people. d ea ualitv gave place gradually to one of_a quite 

This condition ot general nbcr twine q , system (q . v. ), the majority fell into 

Se m I- ^n a privileg^’ minority. The mass of former 
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freemen, now sunk into serfdom, were hardly distinguishable from those properly slaves, 
whose position, on the contrary, was become less dependent. I he dominant class, the 
nobility; branded all that did not belong to themselves as ‘‘ people, commonalty, 

“ canaille.” Thus the term “ people,” which in the ancient republics implied the rights 
of citizenship, came to denote the. masses that were without rights. 1 he distinction 
between the dominant class and the mass of the people rested chiefly on two points- 
exclusive occupation in war, and the free possession of land, which was granted for 
warlike service alone. . . 

But within this system of graduated dependence, from the monarch down through 
the aristocracy and their retainers in various degrees, there sprang up slowly an oppos- 
ing element, which, as originating in the mass called the people, . we may designate as 
democratic. It was not so much a new element, as the resuscitation of the old Roman 
municipal life, which-, had - never, altogether become extinct. ^ It was of course in the 
cities that this fresh element first manifested itself. Here, instead of a lord with a 
group of dependents, there arose communities of men with equal rights and sell govern- 
ment. At the same time, a new material interest, that of movable property, the product 
of industry and commerce, began to claim recognition alongside of territorial posses- 
sions and nobility. In England, as early as the Anglo-Saxon times, a merchant who 
had made three voyages ranked with a thane; and soon after the Norman conquest, the 
cities were represented in parliament on an equal footing with the warlike aristocracy. 
This took place later on the continent, and never to the same extent, except in the cities 
of Lombard y and Flanders, where, at an early period, the citizen element entered the 
lists with the feudal and warlike. Even within the cities, the same contest was 
carried on between aristocracy and democracy. At first, it was only those carying on 
commerce on a large scale that asserted their right to take part in the municipal govern- 
ment of the towns; but the trades or guilds soon set up the same claims. These claims 
were pertinaciously prosecuted, and often led to bloody contests, but sooner or later 
were everywhere victorious. Thus was the basis of democracy widened; although the 
guilds also did not fail to manifest an aristocratic and exclusive spirit towards the body 
of the people not belonging to them, and with their restrictions and monopolies acted 
oppressively to the country population. It w T as not so easy for these last to break the 
bonds of feudal subjection in which they were held, or to acquire any political standing. 
Isolated attempts to throw off the yoke,* by peasant insurrections and wars, failed, and 
only were followed by increased oppression. The abrupt division between the feudal 
possessor of the soil and the serfs under him continued long everywhere except in 
England. There the rigor of the relation began early to give way, and the transition 
was effected in such a peaceable and gradual way, that the English historian cannot say 
exactly how or when. For the greater part of the continent, it was not till the French 
revolution in 1789, and the impulse given by it to legislation in other countries, that 
the agricultural population acquired more or less complete freedom and equality with 
other classes. 

Thus had one part after another of that “people,” so oppressed and contemptuously, 
thrown into the background by the dominant class in the middle ages, emerged from 
bondage, and successfully asserted a participation of rights that were atone time the 
privileges of a single class. The aristocratic principle of feudal society, the principle 
of exclusion, privilege, of the subjection of the majority to a minority, had given way 
to the ■democratic principle of the equal rights of all classes, of. all callings ami employ- 
ments. But the development of this last principle was not yet complete. Those who 
had made good a position in the state alongside of the feudal aristocracy, formed in 
their turn an exclusive class, taking their stand on certain material grounds. Thus, 
the merchants, as representing large masses of capital; the guilds, with their privileged 
industry; the agriculturists, as possessors of land, however little: all these interests 
formed, as it were, another aristocracy within the democracy. They were democratic 
in their origin, and as compared with the class that was at one time exclusively privi- 
leged; but in another point of view they were aristocratic, since there still remained 
without a numerous body, which, instead of elevating to political power with them, 
they rather repelled, and treated much as the nobility had treated themselves. This 
residuary mass, which now came to be chiefly designated by the name “people,” com- 
prehended all those who possessed no capital, no privileged trade or calling, no land — 
nothing, in short, but their personal powers and capacities for work. This class forms 
at; the present day by far the most numerous portion of the population in nearly all the 
civilized states of Europe. The designation “ people,” intended to be deprecative, is 
taken by them in the very opposite sense, and they ground upon it their claim to rule 
the state, as. being properly the people, the numerically strongest class of the com- 
munity. The preference given to, the class of possessors, they look upon as groundless 
and absurd, just as these had judged of the nobility; they therefore claim perfect 
equality with them, especially in the exercise of the highest political rights. It is from 
this point of view that universal suffrage and the rule of mere numbers, without regard 
to possessions or other conditions, lias been proclaimed as a self-evident consequence of 
the democratic principle. 

With this there is connected in many quarters a still further extension of the idea. 
The same principles, it is said, that have dictated political reformations, call for a 
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remodeling of the social arrangements of mankind ; that the possessors of property, the 
bourgeoisie, ought to be deprived, not only of the political privileges they have hitherto en- 
joyed, but also wholly or in part of the material basis of those privileges, their property, so 
as'to produce a perfect equality, political, material, and social, of all classes. This gives 
rise to a division of the democrats of the present day into two parties: the purely 
democratic party, aiming only at securing the political consequences of the democratic 
principle- — universal suffrage, and the absolute equality of social rights; and the “dem- 
ocratic and social,” who look upon the attainment of political rights as only a means of 
ultimately securing the general social equality of men. 

There seems, however, to be a fundamental error in thus treating the relation between 
the possession less class ami the possessors as analogous to that between the serfs and 
lords of feudalism. The contest of democracy against feudalism was not primarily so 
much for equal rights as for this, that among the same people mere birth should not 
make one man privileged, and a ruler; another destitute of all rights, and bound to 
obey. It was a contest for personal freedom, the right for every man to use his powers 
for his own behoof, and not for that of a master; the right to the free possession of 
land, etc. Participation in political rights was chiefly prized as a guarantee for securing 
this personal and social liberty. Now, there is no such absolute distinction between 
possessors of property and non-possessors, as between the nobleman and roturier of the 
middle ages; the two classes run imperceptibly into one another. Still less does the 
one class exercise any right of controlling the personal freedom of the other in respect 
of labor and acquisition, as was the case iu villenage and feudal servitude. Possession 
has endless gradations, and in the present day, he who had nothing at the outset often 
becomes a capitalist, and the reverse. There may be other reasons for wishing that 
there were less abrupt differences of possession, and greater social equality between the 
lower and middle classes than society actually presents' (see Socialism); but this by no 
means follow, necessarily from the notion of democratic equality. All that this notion 
requires, seems to be the removal of all privileges that destroy the unity and homo- 
geneity of a nation, the establishment of complete personal and social liberty, and of 
the equality of all in the eye of the laws; and, in regard to political rights, or direct 
participation in the government of the state, such a form of constitution as will exclude 
no fixed class of citizens as such. All this, however, seems quite compatible with mak- 
ing the exercise of the different political functions dependent, in the case of each indi- 
vidual, on certain guarantees, and not admitting the whole body of the people to share 
in the government of the commonwealth at once, but only in proportion as increasing 
culture renders a wider circle capable of such functions. If we may judge from the 
example of England and Belgium, this is the way in which the real and steady progress 
of the democratic principle is best secured. 

In France, the feudal principle, instead of a timely compromise with the democratic, 
as in England, came to a struggle®with it of life and death. The con sequence Was that 
victorious democracy, insteacTof seeking to satisfy the practical wants of society first, 
and leaving the theoretical ’ to be attained gradually, undertook to reorganize at on© 
stroke the whole political and social fabric. In Germany, things took lately a similar 
course. The case of America. is peculiar. There the foundation of the state structure 
was to be laid on a clear site, and the first page of the history to be written. Those Who 
came together to form the new community were personally perfectly free and equal, 
and the "local circumstances were such as to favor the exercise of this liberty and equal- 
ity, by rendering any very great disparity in material means impossible. In such cir- 
cumstances, the construction of a perfectly democratic order of society could be carried 
out without struggle, and without any dangerous straining of the principle. There no 
one looks upon the restriction of the franchise to residents— which is the law in most 
states of the union — as an infringement of the democratic principle. Norway bears no 
little resemblance to America; in that country, the democratic element was never so 
completely crushed as in other parts of the continent, and that form of society is 
favored by the means and style of living, which are extremely simple, and are based on 
a nearly equal division of the soil. 

In the development of democracy in modern times, circumstances have directed its 
attacks rather against the - aristocratic, than against the monarchical principle. At one 
time, monarchy, in its struggle with the aristocracy, found its natural allies in the democ- 
racy. The princes, in striving to break the power of the great nobles, which limited their 
own, often called in the help of the democratic element," partly by conferring privileges 
on bodies of the people, such as city corporations, and partly by attaching individuals of 
the non -privileged classes to their personal service, and appointing them to influential 
positions in the state. The road to power and distinction was, it is true, already open 
to individuals of the democracy through the church, whose dignities and privileges were 
not confined to the noble by birth, but were accessible to personal capacity. At a later 
period, the universities, especially in the faculty of law, formed for the democracy step- 
ping-stones to power, from which they sometimes overtopped the aristocracy of birth. 
And when the princes— at their head the Louis of France— aiming at absolute author- 
ity, sought to find a counterpoise to the feudal 'nobility, by creating a bureaucratic state 
machinery, and favoring intelligence in every form, the very widest path was opened to 
the democratic element for attaining influence and distinction. It is true that all this 
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was at the cost of its most essential principle; for the equality created by a leveling 
absolutism, raising the low and depressing the high, was nothing more than an equality 
of dependence upon the one absolute master of all. 

The relation between democracy and monarchy was different where the ruler came 
to be limited as the chief officer of the nation. Such a limitation of the power of the 
monarch, by means of a representative system not confined to the privileged classes, but 
embracing at least the citizens of towns, was in itself a victory of the democratic princi- 
ple. As "the circle of this popular representation widens, and^ its influence in the state 
increases, such a monarchy becomes more and more democratic in all its institutions. 

In a purely democratical state, the people may exercise their power in either of two 
w ay s — directly, or through delegates-, in the one case, the democracy is said to be abso- 
lute; in the other, representative. The absolute or direct form prevailed in the repub- 
lics of antiquity; political representation, in fact, seems to be a modern idea. The same 
is the case with the original Swiss cantons, where almost all public business is discussed 
in a full assembly of the people. In Switzerland generally, the representative form is 
now preferred. It is also carried out in the states of North America, and was adopted 
in the French republic of 1848. The absolute form, in fact, is only adapted for small 
communities with a population concentrated as to space, and differing little in mode of 
life or culture. According to some, the representative system is inconsistent with the 
principle of democracy, as the will of the people is liable to be falsified and crossed 
by the very organs that are to carry it into execution. It is rather an advan- 
tage, however, that the first impulse of the public will, sometimes passionate and short- 
sighted, should be tempered and enlightened, by passing through a series of media on 
its way to action; and the hold which the constituency have upon their representatives, 
by means of frequent re-election, and in other ways, is sufficient guard against any defeat 
of a steady, earnest, public conviction. 

p M. de Toequeville and Mr. J. S. Mill applied themselves to setting forth the evils and 

dangers of democracy, which they— the latter especially— both regarded not only as a 
system that must inevitably extend itself, but as the ideally perfect form of government. 
Mr. Mill was at great pains to show that self-government by a representative democracy 
is what develops, in the greatest degree, the good mental qualities, both intellectual and 
moral, of the governed, and that it is desirable gradually to extend this participation in 
the acts of government till it include the entire adult population, male and female. On 
the other hand, there are two sources of evil to which we are liable, more or less, as 
democracy approaches to the term of universal suffrage, and which are to be provided 
against by proper constitutional arrangements. The first of these is the insufficient 
; mental qualifications of the governing body for the highly complicated work of go verm 
,ment. Public administration is a profession, like engineering, medicine, or the law, 
and demands, no less than these, a special training and devotion of mind. In monarchies 
i and aristocracies, the management of affairs is in the hands of a few, who make it the 
business of their life, and acquire the requisite skill for doing; the •work well. In a democ- 
racy, this advantage is lost, except in so far as the details of administration are left to 
skilled officials; the public assembly merely retaining the power of checking and con* 
-trolling those officials, and of determining general rules of policy. 

The other danger is the predominance of the laboring class, b j virtue of their 
• numbers, over the class made up of employers of labor, and the rich and educated 
generally. When there are two or more classes in the community with conflicting 
.. interests, the desirable arrangement is, that their power should be equally balanced, 
■so . that no party could carry a point by political position alone, or without appeal- 
ing, to the reason, and sense of justice, of some members of the other parties. But 
If the suffrage were universal, the laboring-class interest would be the predominant 
one; and so serious would be the danger of class legislation as a result, that Mr. 
Mill thought it necessaiy to -provide a remedy in the shape of granting a plurality 
of votes , to certain persons, especially those distinguished by education, so as to 

; ; restore: the balance . — Considerations on Representative Government , chap. viii. 

y DEMOCRACY {ante), * The definition of this term most widely accepted in the 
fin ited States is embodied in the striking words of Abraham Lincoln- “A government 
of -the people, by the people, for the people/' This definition is fluctuating on account 
of the uncertain meaning of the word “people,” which is generally used in a more or 
less restricted sense. Strictly speaking, it might be held to include every person in the 
jurisdiction, v without distinction of age, sex, or class; but as a political term it is usually 
taken to mean only the great body of adult male citizens. In the days of slavery, by a 
mental reservation, negroes were generally excepted. Women and children, as well as 
; idiots and criminals, are also excluded; but it is now insisted by a strong and growing 

party that, the exclusion of women cannot be reconciled with the rational and consistent 
interpretation of the word democracy. The rights of this class are already so far recog- 
nized insome of the states that they are allowed to participate in the election of school 
officers., -and -to serve- on school committees and boards of charity. The tendency of the 
times is undoubtedly towards a broader interpretation of the democratic idea, though 
the movement in this direction meets with a stubborn resistance. The government of 
the United, States '.called democratic, as also are the governments of the states com- 
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posing fhe union; but they are only comparatively, not purely such. See Suffrage, 
mite , 


BEMOCEITXTS, an illustrious Greek philosopher, was b. at Abdera, in Thrace, about 
470 or 460 b.c, Of his life, little is known. The statement that he was first inspired 
with a desire for philosophic knowledge by certain Magi and Chaldeans whom Xerxes bad 
left at Abdera, on his Grecian expedition, is as untrustworthy as that which represents 
him as continually laughing at the follies of mankind. His extensive travels, however, 
through a great portion of the east, prove the reality of this desire, as does also his 
ceaseless industry in collecting the works of other philosophers. D. was by far the 
most learned thinker of his age. He had also a high reputation for moral w T orth. He 
appears to have left a strong impression of his disinterestedness, modesty, and simplicity 
on the mind of the community, for even Timon the scoffer, who spared no one else, 
praised him. The period of his death is uncertain. He lived, however, to a great age. 
Only a few fragments of his numerons physical, mathematical, ethical, and musical 
works are extant These have been collected by Mullach (Berlin, 1843). Cicero praises 
his style, and Pyrrhon imitated it. 

D.’s system of philosophy is known as the atomic system. Its essence consists in the 
attempt to explain the different phenomena of nature — not like the earlier Ionic phi- 
losophers, by maintaining that the original characteristics of matter were qualitative , 
but that they were quantitative , He assumes, therefore, as the ultimate elementary 
ground of nature, an infinite multitude of indivisible corporeal particles, atoms (see 
Atom), and attributes to these a primary motion derived from no higher principle. 
This motion brings the atoms into contact with each other, and from the multitudinous 
combinations that they form, springs that vgst and varying aggregate called nature , 
which is presented to our eyes. D. did not acknowledge the presence of design in 
nature, but be admitted that of law. “The w r ord chance” he says, “is only an expres- 
sion of human ignorance.” He believed strictly in secondary or physical causes, but 
not in a primary immaterial cause. Life, consciousness, thought, were, according to 
him, derived from the finest atoms; those images of the sensuous phenomena surround- 
ing us, which we call mental representations, were, according to him, only material 
impressions, caused by the more delicate atoms streaming through the pores of our 
organs. D. boldly applied his theory to the gods themselves, whom he affirmed to be 
aggregates of atoms, only mightier and more powerful than men. Strange to say, the 
ethical system of D. — in spite of the grossness of his metaphysics — is both pure and 
noble. Such fragments of his writings as we possess contain beautiful, vigorous, and 
true thoughts concerning veracity, justice, law, order, the duties of rulers, etc. ; while, 
in a spirit not alien to the teaching of Christianity, he looks upon an inward peace of 
heart and conscience as the highest good, the end and the aim of all virtuous endeavor. 

DEMOD'OCTJS, a famous singer, who is represented by Homer as celebrating at 
the banquet of Alcinous the Greek heroes of the Trojan war. He also sang the loves 
of Venus and Mars. Some writers have represented him as a blind poet and musician 
of Corcyra. 


DEMOISELLE, Anthropoides, a genus of birds of the family gruidce (cranes), differ- 
ing from the true cranes in having the head and neck quite feathered, and the ter Hals 
of the wings elongated and hanging over the tail, so as in some species to reach the 
ground. The D., or Numidian D. (A. virgo), is about 3 ft. in length from the point of 
the bill to the tip of the tail, and the top of its head is about 34 ft." from the ground. It 
is remarkable, as are all its congeners, for elegance and symmetry of form, and grace of 
deportment. The general color of its plumage is gray, but the sides of the head are 
adorned with two elegant white tufts, formed by elongation of the ear-coverts, and a 
tuft of blackish feathers hangs down from the breast. " The D. is an African bird, but 
visits Greece and other parts of the s. of Europe. To the same genus belongs the beau- 
tiful Stanley crane (A. ■paradismis) of the East Indies, a larger and taller bird, with very 
long tertials. Notwithstanding its large size, it seems to feed chiefly on the insects of 
marshes, which it takes when on wing. 

DEMOIVRE, Abraham, a distinguished mathematician, was b. at Vitri, in Cham- 
pagne, 1667, and died at London in 1754. Of French extraction, he spent most of his 
life in England, whether he fled, with many others, for shelter in 1685, on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. He long supported himself by private tuition and public 
lecturing, and, towards the end of bis life, by answering questions in chances, play, and 
annuities, most of his responses, it is said, being given at a coffee-house in Bt. Martin’s 
lane, where he passed much of his time. The appearance of Newton’s Principal 
incited him to increased devotion to mathematical studies, to which he had always been 
disposed, and at last he ranked among the leading mathematicians of his time. lie was 
a member of the royal societies of London, Berlin, and Paris. The Philosophical Trans- 
actions of London are enriched by many contributions from his pen; and lie w T as so 
es + eemed by the royal society, that they judged him a fit person to decide the famous 


DEMOGORGON, a mysterious and terrible being, referred to by the classical and 
mediaeval writers, and in later poetry. He is to be the conqueror of Jupiter, and the 
ancients avoided even the mention of his name. 
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contest between Newton and Leibnitz for the merit of the invention of fluxions. Among 
bis published works Are • MiseeUmed . Awtlyiiea ■ de Senebus et Quadratis, etc. .(1 oil), 4to); 
a work on The Doctrine of Chances (1718 and 1788), dedicated to sir Isaac Newton; and 
another on Life Annuities (3d edit., 1750). D.’s name is well known from its association 
with a useful trigonometrical formula — viz., that whatever be the index n, cos no ~j~ 
■y~l sin nQ is a value of (cos 0 ■+• y — 1 sin 0) Q . 

DEMOLITION, in military operations, is one of the destructive parts of the duty 
intrusted to the engineers. When works and buildings belonging to the enemy are to 
be destroyed, to facilitate operations on the one side, or to obstruct on the other, rules 
are laid down by which the demolition may be most easily and quickly effected. The 
quantity of gunpowder to he blasted for bringing down masonry of a particular thick- 
ness, the determination of the line of least resistance — these and similar matters are 
required to be studied by officers of the engineer corps. 

DEMO'NAX, a cynic philosopher of Athens, of the 2d c. a.d. He was a native of 
Cyprus, highly honored while living, and at death publicly buried with great magnifi- 
cence. * 

DEMONIACS {dmmoniad, ohsessi , or, with reference to the supposed influence of the 
moon, lunatid), the name given by the Jews to persons afflicted with epilepsy, hypo- 
chondria, or insanity, diseases of frequent occurrence in the east. The name originated 
in the belief, that persons so afflicted had been taken possession of by evil spirits or 
demons (q.v.). It was a prevalent opinion among the Persians, Greeks, Romans, and 
the ancients generally, that the extraordinary conditions and actions of men, which 
could not he referred to the known and apparent operations and powers of the mind, 
must be ascribed to the influence of one or more higher spirits. This belief is found in 
Homer, Herodotus, Euripides, and later writers, and also rooted itself very deeply in 
the Christian mind during the middle ages. As the good, when beyond the limits of the 
ordinary, powers or faculties of great men, was attributed to the inspiration of the 
Muses, or to the direct co-operation, or even incarnation in their persons of some benef- 
icent deity, so also that deep internal unhappiness of “a mind diseased,” which no 
strength of will, and no physician’s art jn olden times could remove, was as unhesitat- 
ingly attributed to evil spirits, or demons, as the later Jews, probably with an oblique 
reference to* paganism, called them. Spells and exorcisms, in consequence, took the 
place of the healing art in reference to such as were supposed to be demonized, and the 
Jewish exorcists (demon-banishers). alleged, according to Josephus, that they possessed 
the necessary magic formulas, wonder-working roots, etc., which had been handed 
down from antiquity. The good spirits thus appeared — in harmony with the idea that 
healing was a thing natural and divine in itself, the normal action, so to speak, of nature 
—to fulfill their function in banishing and destroying the demons. Thus, Christ appears 
in the synoptic gospels as healing many who were possessed of unclean spirits, casting 
out devils, etc. But apart from the fact, that a belief in demoniacal possession was 
more vital and universal among the later Jews than among the other natiohs, on account 
of their being more deeply penetrated by the consciousness of sin, and by a conviction 
of the mysterious connection between evil and Satan, it was also expected of the 
Messiah, the anointed of God, that he would possess “power” over demons. This 
fundamental national belief would unconsciously prepare the contemporaries of Christ 
for regarding his. divine exercise of the physician’s art from a religious rather than a 
scientific point of view. When they beheld the miraculous effects of his “power” on 
the bodies and spirits of the so-called demoniacs, it was natural that they should speak 
of it in language, intelligible to their age, and in harmony with its general notions. To 
have used other words from •* the stand-point of a higher scientific knowledge, would 
have been as confusing to the Jews and earliest Christians as it would have been to 
assure them that it was the earth, and not the sun , which stood still during the battle at 
Gibeon. Besides, when it is remembered that before even the synoptic gospels were 
written, the miraculous incidents in Christs life must have fixed themselves in the 
memory of the populace, under the conditions of the popular belief, it is difficult to see 
that there w r as any other course open to the evangelical historians, even if they did not 
share the common belief of their coutrymen, than to adopt the current representations. 
They had no interest in the mere scientific accuracy or inaccuracy of such representa- 
tions. Their object was different and higher: it was to show the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Saviour, qualities which are equally manifest whichever theory may be 
adopted. This view of the question, which is held to be in conformity with sound 
science and sound criticism, presents itself almost irresistibly to the candid and impartial 
student of the Bible, when he bears in mind that there is nothing in the recorded exam- 
ples of demoniacal possession different from the ordinary symptoms of epilepsy, hypo- 
chondria, and insanity, which are not now beyond the physician’s skill 

DEMONS (Gr. daimbnes, Lat. genii) are, according to superstitious belief, spirits which 
exercise an influence on the fortunes of men. Their dignity and character have both 
changed greatly in the course of time. Homer calls the gods demons, and daimoniakos 
is with him equivalent to divine. Hesiod affirms that there are in the air 30,000-1). 
or ministering spirits, who were the souls of men in the golden age; but a proper classi- 
fication of these is first found in the Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic systems. Aristotle 
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separates the immortals into ^ J d ^! “fy division, says in his Symposium 
from whom Aristotle probabiy received the hint or n and the uniting link 

that “ the demon is a middle intelligence us Ulat the y dThahit 

which completes the chain ot 1 being. and tarry on the earth. They, 

the air, wander through the sky, hover ovei pr’ them. at their pleasure. Every 

also see the hidden who accompanies him to the end of lm 

mortal receives at his birth a paiticuia c * mmishment In general, it. .may 

life and bears his soul to the place otpunfieation a d P the D ^ s0 far as he 
tie said that the Greeks included the aivimty or De y^ £ reference to the actions 
arranged and disposed the dissimi tod—agaihodetimMi#i.-!»to& katoda? 

ascribed to them,, the ,D. were m V pose& to be hostile to the 

manes. These evil D. weie “ ’ h r ^ from him, and carried out his purpose as truly 
divinity or supreme demon. They came ironi ■ > . earlier j eW s also, as we find, 

as the good demons. This was precisely hebehet of the < ^ rl ^r Je an .; cvil spi rit,” 
for example, from the history term. The demon- 

ie a demon, in the classical and not . „ i * n denarted spirits. See Lares, 

ism of the Romans consisted chiefly- m the stvorsh ip ^ \ s \ 0 ^ sought for in the east. 
Makes, and Penates. The 01 igm At doct a: me Brahma, recognize 

In the teaching of the Hindus who the D . are called deitjas. In 

a countless number of dl ^ " e 7 ^ 'Ter however, S this doctrine is found in its most 
Parseeism, or the religion ot Zoioastei, now ever mA Jew8 aUm among 

systematic and elaborate develop . • p ’ t j on 0 f ev il spirits headed by a chief 

the nations of the old world bad ^ the concepts ion V. Qr D in the kingdom 

demon, a Satan, who was ovei them a a oppose( f the genii in the kingdom 

of Ormuzd (light), who are call ® d According to the belief of the Egyp- 

of Aliriman (darkness), who are P®^e " e artto The air) was filled with D who 

tians, the circuit of tiie w'orld^(the.sea, gt ^ e s, me tals, and plants, and 

ruled the elements, exercised my. - Although demonism came to Greece fiom 

had the souls of men in then powei. Altno » rincipal SO urce of it was Egypt, 
various countries, and by y l0l ' s , , C a n. rea t extent— directly from tlie Persians, during 
The Jews derived theirs-at least f’.? ,° r apd although acquainted with “ angels from 
the time of the Babylonish first received elaborate treatment 

an early period, angelology, b^ ond < Q. characterizes the system of Zoroaster 

X? the return from exile. Tbedu^nwtocE fWology 
now made itself conspicuous here. Accoiain p , lWnrA Ins thror 

- , .ts ^J1 I l-i o r>r\ 


defiSy fixedmui popular. 1 expensed 

. parti v originated in the wish to g 3 strongest when it had least to boast of, 
would gratify the national pride, . which was swc = al i the surrounding 

to include the D., ie.,. the spirits make them stand as the repre- 

Greek-speaking nations, in one Dlacl. eal^ y, . d t th ; s tendency to perfec- 

sent itives of evil. The early Christ an wutus c rncci o turned them into 

ton m instead of denying *e «iswn« cheated the souls ot 

D., who, acting under the mspirat on of tl u “ g ’ e Dbvil . The doctrine of 

men, and so made them Mso worsh pjrdmi una^ ^ vL ? . aut i concern- 

the early church concerning the fall of tlm ^ D p]atonic not ioiis, Christianized how- 
inn* i hpir activity is a mixtuie oi Jc ^ -j-j i fivreeted by God. Among 

‘evlrlhy^ef that all them taken posses- 
the Germanic races, during the middle a e ts, ■ r , nvpn « n + with the devil, ot which the 
sion of by D., led to the. otter *«*«* ^ ^ Ucber mm onen Heroen und 

legend of Faust, is a well-known examp , - £*« (1878) . 

Gerden (Leip. 1850); and Comvay ^ , 0 cause t0 see), in mathematics, 

DEMONSTRATION (Eat- excludes doubt; such are the demonstrations of the 

lame with that of drawing .cone A umw ns fio P 1 ' Tlie principle of reduetto ad 

tic, the premises being omitted to he QQim 
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p,t Trinity college, Cambridge, and took his degree of b.a. in 1827, when he was fourth 
wrangler. He was appointed first professor of mathematics in the University college, 
London, after its foundation in 1828. In 1831, he resigned this office, but was reap- 
pointed in 1836, and continued in that capacity till his death. His writings are very 
numerous. Besides being a mathematician of the first order, lie was extensively and 
minutely versed in the history of the mathematical and physical sciences. He also 
devoted himself to the development of the Aristotelian or “formal” logic, to which he 
lias given so symbolical a r shape as to make it seem like a branch of algebra. He has 
written likewise on the calculation of insurances and on the decimal coinage. The fol- 
lowing are the titles of a few of his works: Elemeri is of Arithmetic (1830); Elements of 
Algebra , preliminary to the Differential Calculus (1885); Elements of Trigonometry and 
Trigonometrical Analysis, preliminary to the Differential Calculus (1837); Essay on Proba- 
bilities , and on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices { 1838); Formal 
Logic , or the Calculus of Inference necessaiy and probable (1847); Arithmetical Boohs, f rom 
the Invention of Printing to the Present Time, being brief notices of a large number of works 
drawn up from actual inspection (1847). De M. is also the author of the treatises on the 
differential and integral calculus, published by the society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge; and contributed largely to the Penny Cyclopedia. He died Mar., 1871. 

DEMOS, a name applied first to the 100, and afterwards to the 174 districts into 
which Attica was divided. They had each tlieir own officers, assemblies, and religious 
usages. 

DEMOSTHENES, the greatest orator of Greece, and indeed of the ancient world, was 
a native of Athens. The date of his birth is doubtful. Fynes Clinton assigns it to the 
year 382 b.c.; Thirlwall and other good authorities, to the year 885 R.c. liis father, a 
wealthy manufacturerer, died early, leaving his fortune and children to the care of three 
guardians, who cruelly abused their trust. As soon as D. came of age, he resolved to 
prosecute at law these unfaithful stewards. He gained liis case, but much of the 
property had been already squandered, and he only recovered enough to save him 
from poverty. His success in this and some other civil causes fixed his resolution to 
devote himself to public life; and he set himself to master the law and politics of his 
country with a labor and perseverance almost without a parallel. His first care was to 
conquer the physical disadvantages under which he labored. His health was naturally 
feeble, his voice harsh and tuneless, and liis action ungraceful. To strengthen his 
lungs, he used to climb, steep hills, reciting as he went, or declaim on the shores of the 
sea in stormy weather. To improve his delivery, he took instructions from Satyrus the 
actor, and did not even disdain to study effects before a mirror. His feebleness of health 
he never fairly overcame, hut lie obviated the defects of his early training by the severest 
study pursued for months at a time without an interruption. 

D. first began to take part in public affairs in the 106th Olympiad, when he was 
between 27 and 30 years of age, and from that time till his death, his history is the his- 
tory of Athens. The states of Greece were at this time miserably weak and divided, 
and had recklessly shut their eyes to the dangerous encroachments which Philip of 
Macedon was even now making bn their common liberties. The first period of D. *s pub- 
lic life (extending over ten years from 856 b.c.) was spent in warning his countrymen to 
abate their mutual jealousies, and unite their forces against the common enemy, whose 
crafty and grasping policy he exposed so nobly in 352 b.c. in the oration known as the 
First Philippic. Three years later, Philip became master of Glynthus, the last outpost 
of Athenian power in the north, which, in a series of splendid harangues— the three 
Olynthiacs— D. had implored his countrymen to defend. Peace was now necessary for 
Athens; and D, was among the ambassadors sent to negotiate with the conqueror; but 
Macedonian gold had done its 1 work, and D., as incorruptible as he was eloquent, saw 
with despair that Philip was allowed to seize Thermopylae, the key of Greece, and 
become a member of the Amphictyonic league. The peace lasted for six years, during 
which Philip’s incessant intrigues were exposed and denounced by D. in orations hardly 
less remarkable for their political wisdom than for their matchless eloquence. The most 
important of these were the second, third, and fourth Philippics; and the speeches on 
the ‘"Misconducted Embassy,” and “ The Affairs of the Chersonese. When war broke 
out in 340 b.c., D. introduced several important reforms into the army and navy, and 
i * showed such powers of vigorous administration, that Philip was baffled for a time. The 

struggle wa'§ closed in 838 b.c. by the battle of Clianoneia, which laid Greece prostrate 
) . at the feet of the Macedonians. Only once after that event did D. appear on the scene 

of his previous triumphs. But on that occasion he delivered, in defense of his friend 
Ctesiphou, his oration “For the Crown,” which the almost unanimous verdict of critics 
1 has pronounced to be the most perfect masterpiece of oratory that ancient or modern 

I times have seen. JEschines, his life-long enemy, against whom this speech was deliv- 

ered, was so overwhelmed by it, that he quitted Athens, and spent the remainder of Iris 
life in exile. In 324 b.c., D. was accused of taking part in a revolt against the Mace- 
donian domination, and thrown into prison, whence he escaped, and fled into exile. 
The death of Alexander the great in the following year brought a gleam of hope and 
j sunshine to the Athenians; and D., recalled from exile, was again at the head of affairs. 

Once more the power of Macedon prevailed. D.-was demanded up by the conquerors. 
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proved that the delay was inevitable by him (Commentaries, V. i. 481, Shaw’s ed.). “In 
short,” says Mr. Bell, “ the rule is, that during the loading or unloading of the ship, the 
merchant runs all the risk of interruptions from necessary or accidental causes; while 
the ship-owners have the risk of all interruptions from the moment the loading or 
unloading is completed.’ 1 But D. is not due where the delay arose from deten- 
tion of the ship by a public enemy, or from hostile occupation of the port; and it can- 
not, of course, he claimed where the fault lay with the owners themselves, or the mas- 
ter, or crew of the vessel. The I), ceases as soon as the vessel is cleared tor 
sailing, though she should be prevented from actually doing so by adverse winds. When 
the days of D. are limited by special contract, and the ship is detained beyond 
them, the sum due as D. under the contract will be taken as the measure of the 
loss for the further time which may be claimed in the form of damages^ It will be 
open, however, to both parties to show, that the rate thus fixed per diem is either too 
high or too low. Where there is no stipulation beyond the ordinary agreement that the 
usual time shall be allowed for loading and unloading, the master will be entitled, when 
this period expires, either to sail or to claim damage for detention. 

DEMURRER, in English law, is an exception by one party in a suit or action to the 
sufficiency in point of law of the case of the opposite party. At common law , each party 
might demur to the sufficiency of the pleading of the opposite party. The party whose 
pleading was demurred to might either amend or put in a joinder in demurrer. A 
demurrer in equity, like a D, in law, admitted the facts of the case, but stated ob jec- 
tions to the form of the bill m equity (q.v.), or the sufficiency of the plaintiff’s case 
to sustain the remedy craved. Since the judicature act of 1875, a D. is argued before a 
divisional court if in the queen’s bench, common pleas, or exchequer division of the 
high court; before a single judge, if in the chancery division, or in the probate, divorce, 
and admiralty division. 

Demurrer to evidence is also a form of procedure which existed in both common law" 
and equity practice. In the former it had long been almost obsolete; and in its place 
was substituted a motion for a new trial (q.v.). It may arise on a trial at bar or at Nisi 
Prius (q.v.). It admits the facts proved, but objects that they are not sufficient to sus- 
tain the issue. In equity, a D. to evidence is where a witness refuses to answer a 
question put to him by direction of the court. The objection is then taken down in 
writing, and is argued before the judge by whom the interrogatories were settled. 

Demurrer to a criminal indictment is also almost obsolete. After the passage of 7 
Geo. IV. c. 64, this form of D., which was formerly of little moment, became of 
consequence to a prisoner, inasmuch as by neglecting to state in the form of a D. 
his objection to an indictment, he was precluded from afterwards insisting in them. 
But by 14 and 15 Viet. c. 100, it is enacted that no indictment shall for any of these 
defects be held insufficient; and further, that every objection for any formal defect in 
an indictment shall be taken before the jury is sworn, and may be amended by the 
judge. This last provision places demurrers in criminal cases on a similar footing to 
that of objections to the indictment in Scotland. There is, however, this material 
difference, that in Scotland the defect cannot be immediately remedied, but the pris- 
oner, if the objection be sustained, undergoes a further detention in jail on a new indict- 
ment. 

DEMY', a particularize of paper. In that of printing-paper, each sheet measures 
22 inches by 17$; dnuy^g-paper, 22 by 17; and writing-paper, 22 by 154. 

BENAIN, a t. of France, in the department of Nord, on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
about 5 m. w. of Valenciennes. Its situation, in the center of an extensive coal-field, 
and in the immediate vicinity of iron mines, gives it unusual facilities for smelting 
iron, and its •works of this kind are of considerable importance. D. is a regular and 
well-built town, and has a good market. It has some manufactures of beet-root 
sugar. Pop. ’76, 11,849. Here the allies under lord Albemarle were defeated by the 
French under marechal de Villars, 24th July, 1712. 

DENA'RIffS {deni, ten each), the principal silver coin among the Romans, was equal 
to ten am, but upon the reduction of the as, the D. equaled sixteen of it. It was 
first coined 269 b.c. Its ■weight at the end of the Roman commonwealth is estimated at 
, 60 grains, while under the empire the weight was 52.5 grains of silver. The value of 

the commonwealth D. was thus rather more than 8 IcL, and of the later period about 

f : 7}<7. 

DENARY SCALE. See Notattok. 

DENBIGH, a parliamentary and municipal borough, the county town of Denbighshire, 
in the n. of the county, 30 m. w. of Chester, and 218 m. n.w. of London. It stands in 
, the hundred of Isaled, near the middle of the vale of the Clwyd, on the sides and at 

the bottom of a rugged steep limestone hill, crowned by the imposing ruins of a castle 
built in 1284, by Henry Lacy, carl of Lincoln, where there had stood fortifications 
erected by William the conqueror, and where there arc traces of still earlier castellated 
remains. The newer part of I), was built at the bottom of the hill, after the destruction 
and desertion of a great part of the town on the top of the hill, about 1550. D. has 
[ manufactures of shoes and leather for the English markets and export trade; but it is 
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more a place of genteel retirement than commerce. Pop. in 1871, 6,323. It sends one 
member to parliament; Ruthin, Holt, and Wrexham being contributory boroughs. In 
1645, Charles I. took refuge in the castle after the battle of Rowton Heath. The garri- 
son surrendered to the parliamentary forces, after a siege of two months. It was shortly 
afterwards dismantled. The fortifications have an area of a sq.m, in extent. A lunatic 
asylum for the five counties of North Wales was erected near the town in 1848. A noble 
institution for the maintenance of 50 female inmates, of whom 25 are orphans, was built 
in the town, and opened in 1860, with funds in the hands of the Drapers’ company of 
London, from money left to them in 1540, by one Thomas Howell, a Welshman. It has 
an endowment of about £1500 a year. The charter of Henry de Lacy is preserved 
among the corporate archives. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, a co. of North Wales, on the Irish sea, and between the Dee and 
the Conway. It is 41 m. long, with an average breadth of 17; contains 603 sq.m., has 
8 m. of coast, and is the sixth in size of the Welsh counties. The surface is partly 
rugged and mountainous, with some beautiful and fertile vales, as the vale of the Clwyd, 
20 m. by 7. In the n., is a horse-shoe range of hills, 65 m. long, and convex to the coast. 
The highest hill is Cade r From wen, 2,563 ft.; and many others rise above 1500 feet. 
The rocks are chiefly Silurian clay and gray Wacke slates, with some granite and trap, 
and bauds of Devonian, carboniferous, and permian strata. There occur coal, iron, 
slates, flags, millstones, limestone, lead, and copper. The chief rivers are the Dee, Con- 
way, Eiwy, and Clwyd. The Rhaiadr waterfall is 200 ft. high in two parts. Llangol- 
len vale is famed for romantic beauty and verdure, amid hills of savage grandeur. The 
climate is mild in the lower parts, but cold and bleak among the hills, where small hardy 
sheep and ponies are reared. About two thirds of D. are under cultivation; its corn, 
cheese, butter, and live-stock are greatly esteemed. It is also w r ell timbered. Salmon 
are caught in the rivers. D. is divided into 6 hundreds, 3 poor-law unions, and 64 par- 
ishes, in the diocese of Bangor and St. Asaph. The chief towns are Denbigh, Wrex- 
ham, Ruthin, Holt, Llangollen, Llanrwsfc, Abergele, and Ruabon. Pop. ’71, 105,102, 
showing an increase of 74- per cent since the first census in 1801. D. returns three mem- 
bers to parliament-two for the county and one for Denbigh. D. was anciently occu- 
pied by the Ordo vices, a powerful tribe, not entirely subdued by the Romans till the 
time of Agricola. Of British or pre-Roman remains there still exist tumuli, two cistva- 
ens or stone cells, barrows, and forts. To the times of the Welsh and Saxon struggles 
are referable the Pillar of Eliseg, near Llangollen, and the dikes of Ofia and Watt. 
Oita’s, the king of Mercia’s dike, to keep out the Welsh, was a ditch, with small forts 
on mounds at intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to the estuary of the Dee; Watt’s 
dike ran on the e. side of Ofifa’s dike and parallel to it. Wrexham church is one of the 
seven wonders of Wales. Chirk castle is a fine Norman stronghold, lately restored. 

BENDER AH (Gr. Tentyra , Coptic Tentove, probably from Tei-n-Atlior, t he abode of 
Athor), a mined t. of Upper Egypt, situated near the left bank of the Nile, in lat. 26° 
13' n., long. 32 3 40' east. It is celebrated on account of its temple, dating from the period 
of Cleopatra aiul the earlier Romam emperors, and one of the finest and best preserved 
structures of the kind in Egypt. The principal temple measures 220 ft. in length by 
about 50 in breadth, and has a noble portico supported on 24 columns. The walls, 
columns, etc., are covered with figures and hieroglyphics. Prominent among the for- 
mer is that of Athor or Aphrodite, to whom the temple was dedicated. On the ceiling 
of the portico are numerous mythological figures arranged in zodiacal fashion, and which 
were long regarded as a representation of the zodiac; but the absence of the crab has led 
some recent arclueological travelers to. doubt whether the figures were intended to have 
any reference to astronomy. There are many other sacred buildings at D., including a 
temple cf Isis, The whole, with the exception of one propylon, are surrounded by a 
sun-dried brick- wall, 1000 ft. long on one side, and in some parts 35 ft. high. 

BEN.DERMONDE (Belg. Termonde), at. of Belgium, in the province of East Flan- 
ders, situated at the confluence of the Deader and the Scheldt, 18 m. e. of Ghent. D., 
which is said to have originated in the 8th c., is fortified, and has a citadel elating from 
1584, and possessing the means of laying the surrounding country under water in case 
of attack: Louis XIV. besieged it in vain in 1667, but Marlborough, aided bjr a long 
drought, succeeded in taking it in 1706. [In connection with Marlborough’s siege, D. 
is mentioned frequently in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy . The principal buildings of D. 
are the town-house and several churches, the most noteworthy of which is the church 
of Notre Dame, a very old edifice, containing two admired pictures by Vandyk. The 
manufactures are woolens, lace, cotton-yarn, etc., and there is a large weekly market 
for the disposal of the agricultural produce of the neighborhood. Pop. ’70 about 
8,300. 

DENDRERPETON, a small lizard-like batrachian, found by Lyell and Dawson in the 
interior of the hollow trunk of an upright sigillaria in Nova Scotia. The tree was about 
two ft. in diameter, and consisted of an external cylinder of coal, and an internal axis 
of mud and sand, cemented together with fragments of wool into a solid rocky mass. 
In this were discovered the shell of a pupa , the first air-breathing mollusk met with in 
the coal, and the bones of a small reptile probably 2| ft. long. It was described and 
figured by Owen as D. Acactianum. He showed it to be nearly related to arch- 
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egosaurus, from tlie plicated structure of the teeth, the sculpturing of . the broad cranial 
plates and the structure and proportion of certain limb-bones. It received Us name, 
‘‘tree-lizard,” from its having been found in a tree; and this was supposed to show 
that it had arboreal habits: it is, however, probable that the remains had been washed 
in with the mud and sand which form the matrix in which they are preserved. 

DENDRITE, the name given to a peculiar branching mineral crystallization on the 
surfaces of the fissures and joints, or in the substance of rocks, having the appearance 
of moss, and often mistaken for fossil plants. The hydrous oxide of manganese is the 
mineral that generally assumes this form, occurring frequently in great abundance in 
limestone, steatite, trachyte, and other substances. 

DENDRO'BIUM, a genus of parasitical plants, almost entirely confined to tropical 
Asia. The flowers are grotesque in form, but very beautiful, some of which are pur- 
ple, some a deep yellow, and some green; and all are very fragrant. When artificially 
raised they require a high temperature. 

DEN'BROUTES, petrified stems of trees or shrubs, which occur in all parts of the 
world in the formations called secondary, especially in the coal formation. They may 
be regarded as the remains of a former creation. They are of very various magnitude. 
In some places, gigantic stems are found, and these are often observed to have branches, 
| fruit, and even leaves— these, however, only as impressions— whilst in other places only 

fragments occur, which, however, belong to trees having nothing in common with 
those now growing in the same regions — as, for example, beautiful stems of palms at 
Chemnitz in Saxony, etc. Such v r oods are generally changed into agate, or into pitch- 
stone, when they occur in ancient strata altered by volcanic fire. Concerning the ques- 
tion of their origin, opinions are still divided. Many of them are so hard and beauti- 
fully colored, that they are cut and employed for all artistic purposes. When cut into 
very thin plates, they exhibit under the microscope the structure of the, wood so per- 
fectly, that it is not only possible for botanists to determine the natural order or family 
of plants to which it belongs, but even the genus and species. They mostly belong to 
the filices, cy codecs , and conifcm. Brongniart w r as amongst the first investigators of this 
department of science. He has had many followers, amongst whom, in our own day, 
linger and Goppert have especially distinguished themselves. See Goppert Monographie 
derfossilm Komfercn (Leyden, 1850). 

BEN'DROPKXS (Gr. tree-snake), a genus of serpents of the family colubridce, remark 
able for their extremely slender form, their beautiful colors, and the liveliness of their 
movements. Their eyes are very large and prominent. They are widely distributed 
over the warm parts of the world"; none are found in Europe. They live chiefly among 
the branches of trees, and insects are their principal food. 

DENOTE, or Break-bone Fever, also called Handy and Bucket Fever, is a dis- 
ease known in the southern states of North America and in the West Indies, where it 
was first described as having appeared in the years 1827 and 1828. It was very violent 
in its access, but not often fatal, and consisted chiefly of a severe attack of inflammatory 
fever, with great heat and redness of tlie surface, and well-marked rheumatic pains of 
the limbs both in the joints and muscles. It usually terminated by a copious perspira- 
tion after a few days. * 



BENHAM, Dixon, 1786-1828; an English soldier and traveler. After the Napole- 
onic wars he traveled in Europe, and in 1821, joined the English government expedition 
to Africa under Clapperton. Denham himself explored the region around lake Tchad, 



in 1823. In a fight with the Arabs he was wounded and separated from his company, 
but found liis way back after great suffering, reaching England in 1825. He published 
Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in the years 1822, 
1823, and 1824. 

DENHAM, Sir John, an English poet of the reign of Charles I., was the son of the 
chief baron of exchequer in Ireland, and was b. at Dublin in 1615. In 1631, he entered 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where, after studying three years, he took his degree. 
Turning his attention to literature, he wrote a tragedy, entitled Sophy, which in 1641 
was acted with great applause at Blackfriars. Two years after, he produced the poem 
Cooper's IEU, which has done more to perpetuate his name than any other of his works. 
In 1647, he was engaged in the performance of secret services for Charles I. ; but these 
being discovered, he was obliged to escape to France in 1648, returning thence to Eng- 
land in 1652. After the restoration, he was appointed surveyor-general of his majesty’s 
buildings, and created knight of the hath. Towards the close of his life, the latter part 
of which was darkened by an unfortunate, marriage, he w*as visited by insanity; but 
recovering for a short time, he commemorated the death of Cowley in one of his hap- 
piest poetical .performances. His own death occurred in 1668. His verse is character- 
ized by considerable smoothness and ingenuity of rhythm, with htfre and there a passage 
of some force. 

BENINA, Carlo Giovanni Maria, an Italian author, was h. 28th Feb., 1731, at 
Bevel lo, in Piedmont; studied at Turin, and in 1754, was appointed humanity professor 
at Pignerolo, but was deprived of his office on account of his having written a comedy 
in which there was much that excited the professional animosity of the ecclesiastical 
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order. D. went to Milan, but was soon after recalled to Piedmont, and appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the university of Turin. In 1777, he published anonymously at 
Florence his Dlscorso suit ’ Impiego delle Persone , in which he sought to show how monks 
might be transformed into useful members of society. This, of course, again cost him 
liis chair, and he was even banished from the metropolis. In 1782, he went to Berlin, 
on the invitation of Frederick the great. Here he lived for many years, and wrote a 
considerable number of works. In 1804, he was introduced to Napoleon at Mentz, to 
whom he dedicated his Glef des Langues (Ber. 1804), and was in consequence appointed 
imperial librarian at Paris, where died 5th Dec., 1813. — D.’s principal productions are: 
Ijiscorso sopm le Vicende della Letter alum (2 vols., Turin, 1761), Delle Rimluzioni d' Italia 
(8 vols., Turin, 1769-70), an excellent work, which was copiously abused by the apolo- 
gists of ecclesiastical privileges; and Storia Politica e Letteraria della Grecia Libera (4 
vols., Turin, 1781-82). D.’s other works were, for the most part, written in Prussia. 
Among them may be mentioned — Essai mr la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II. (Berlin, 
1788), La Prime Litteraire sous le Regne de Frederic II. (3 vols., Berlin, 1790-91), Tableau 
Ilistorique Statisque et Moral des la Haute Italie et des Alpes qui Ventourent (Turin, 1805), 
and Storia dell' Italia Occidentale (6 vols., Turin, 1809-10). 

DENIS, Saint, according to tradition, the apostle of France and first bishop of Paris, 
suffered martyrdom in the 3d century. He was sent (as is said) from Rome about 250 
a. d. to preach the gospel to the Gauls. After various detentions at Arles and other 
places, he arrived in Paris, where he made numerous proselytes. Pescennius or Sicin- 
nius Lescennius, who was then the Roman governor of this part of Gaul, ordered D. to 
be brought before him, along with other two Christians, Rusticus, a priest, and Eleu- 
tlieros, a deacon. As they continued firm in their faith, in spite of threats, Pescennius 
caused them to be cruelly tortured, and afterwards beheaded, 272 a.d., or, as others 
say, 290 a.d. Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and the Latin martyrologists, state that the 
bodies of the three martyrs were thrown into the Seine, but taken up by a pious woman 
named Catulla, and interred near where they lost their lives. At a later period, a 
chapel was built over their tomb. In 686, king Dagobert founded on the spot an abbey, 
called St. Denis, which soon grew to be one of the richest and most important in the 
whole kingdom, and was long the sepulcher of the French kings. What measure of 
truth there may be in the above biography, it is impossible to say. The Acts of St. D., 
written about the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th c., is founded merely upon 
vulgar traditions, and is full of absurdities. The Greek church makes St. Denis to be 
the same person as Dionysius, the Areopagite, first bishop of Athens. The Roman 
Catholic church celebrates his memory on the 9th of October. For a long time his name 
was the war-cry of the French soldiers, who charged or rallied to the words Montjoye 
St. Denis. 

DENIS, St., a t. of France in the department of Seine, 6 m. n. of Paris. It is 
traversed by two small streams, the Croud and Rouillon, and is well built, with clean 
spacious streets. It is situated within the line of forts forming the outworks of the forti- 
fications of Paris, and was itself formerly fortified, but its ramparts have been converted 
into promenades. * St. D. has manufactures of printed calicoes and other cotton goods; 
also several flour-mills, dye-works, blea'cheries, and chemical works. Its yearly market, 
at which there is an annual sale of about 180,000 sheep, is one of the oldest in France, 
and lasts for a fortnight. Pop, ’76, 29,500. The town is supposed by some to date from 
the foundation of a chapel raised above the tomb of St. Denis (q.v.). This chapel was 
replaced, some time after his death, by a church and abbey, built by Dagobert I., who 
was buried in the abbey church, which thereafter became the mausoleum of the kings 
of France. By a decree of the national convention in 1793, the abbey was ordered to 
be destroyed, and in 3 days 51 tombs were sacrilegiously rifled and demolished, and the 
bodies cast indiscriminately into ditches prepared for them. The building, stripped of 
its lead to furnish bullets for the revolutionists, remained roofless, and was used as a 
cattle-market, until the time of the empire, when Napoleon commenced its restoration, 
a work which was completed by succeeding governmnts, in a style surpassing even its 
former splendor. The crypt of the abbey church contains statues of the French kings 
and princes from Clovis to Louis XVI. 

DENISON, John Evelyn, for many years speaker of the house of commons and 
privy councillor, was b. in 1800; eldest son of John Denison, Esq., of Ossington, Not- 
tinghamshire. Educated at Christ Church, Oxford; married, 1827, Lady Charlotte, 
third daughter of the fourth duke of Portland; represented Newcastle-under-Lyne from 
July, 1828 to 1826, and Hastings from 1826 to 1830; was a lord of the admiralty from 
1827 to 1828; sat for Notts from 1831 — when he was also returned for Liverpool — till 
Dec., 1832. On the division of the county under the reform bill, he was returned for 
South Notts until 1837. He was then without a seat until 1841, when he was returned 
for Malton, but exchanged this borough for North Notts in 1857, In May, 1857, on the 
elevation of Mr. Shaw Lefevre to the peerage, D. was elected speaker of the house of 
commons without opposition, and unanimously re-elected in 1859, 1866, and 1868. In 
1872, he retired from the speaker’s chair, in which he was succeeded by Mr. Brand, and 
shortly after he was created viscount Ossington. He was a d.c.l. of Oxford. He died 
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DENIZLI', a t. of Anatolia, Asiatic Turkey, situated on a low hill rising out of a 
spacious plain, in lat. 37° 48' n., long. 29° 3' east. D. is chiefly occupied with bazaars 
and • market-places, the inhabitants for the most part residing m the environs. The 
manufacture of leather and a kind of morocco forms the staple industry of the place. 
The pop. may now amount to 8,000 or 10,000; it was formerly much more numerous, 
hut by an earthquake in 1715, no less than 12,000 people perished. 

DENMAN, Thomas, Baron, 1779-1854; chief-justice of England; the son of a physi- 
cian, educated at Cambridge. His success at the bar was rapid, and he speedily rose to 
rank next to Brougham and Scarlett. His greatest point in advocacy was as counsel 
for queen Caroline. In this trial he made the king his enemy, and thereby retarded his 
own promotion. In 1818, he was elected to parliament, and took a seat with the whig 
opposition. He remained in the commons until liis‘ elevation to the bench in 1832. In 
1830, he was attorney-general under the Gray administration. Two years later he was 
made lord chief-justice of the king’s bench, and in 1834, was raised to the peerage. He 
resigned the office of chief -justice in 1850, and retired to private life. 

DENMARK (Dan. Danmark), capital, Copenhagen, the smallest of the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, is situated between 54° and 57° 44' 50" n. lafc., and 8° 5' and 12° 
45' e. long., excepting the small island of Bornholm in the Baltic, about 90 m. e. of See- 
land, which lies in 15° e. longitude. D. is bounded on the n. by the Skagerak, a gulf 
of the North sea; on the e. by the Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic; on the s. by the 
states of the German empire; and on the w. by the North sea, which the Danes call the 
“Western ocean.” 

The following table gives the main divisions of the kingdom of D. and its principal 
colonies : 

Area in Eng. Pop. in 
sq. miles. 1870. 

Denmark proper, comprising the islands of Seeland, Fiinen, Laa- 

. i . C7 « * a -r , i t ha h pvn j w A h 


land, Faister, etc., and the peninsula of Jutland 14,553 1,784,741 

The Faroe islands . 495 9,992 

Iceland.. ....... 38,860 69,763 

Greenland . , 25,000 9,825 

Danish W. I. islands — viz., Santa Cruz, St. John, and St. Thomas. 105 37,821 


79,013 1,912,142 

The population of D. proper was in 1878 estimated at 1,940,000, and that of Copenhagen 
(Dan. Mjcebenham), the capital, at 250,000. In 1870, there were 5 towns in D., besides 
the capital, in which the population exceeded 10,000. 


Population. 

Odense, chief town of Fiinen 16,970 

Aarhus, in J utland . 15, 025 

Aalborg, “ 11, 721 

Banders, “ 11,854 

Horsens, “ * 10, 501 


The continental portion of D., which since the treaty of Vienna, of Oct. 30, 1864, has 
been almost wholly limited to Jutland, is, in point of fact, the north-western extremity 
of the German continent. The entire coast-line of D., along the North sea, Skagerak, 
Cattegat, Sound, Baltic, and Little Belt, exceeds 800 m. ; but many parts of this range 
are entirely unavailable for purposes of maritime intercourse, in consequence of the 
shallowness of the water, or of the numberless sand-banks, bars, and small islands 
which skirt the coasts. Seeland, or Scettand, the largest of the islands, and the seat of 
the metropolis, Copenhagen, has an area of about 2,000 sq. miles. Its surface is in gen- 
eral very flat, and only a few feet above the level of the sea, and the highest of its Tew 
isolated elevations is not 500 ft. above the sea. The island is generally "fertile and well- 
wooded, more especially in the s., but in the n. the soil is in many parts arid. Fiinen 
(Dan. Fyri), the island next in extent, with an area of about 900 sq.m., is divided from 
Seeland by the Great Belt, and from Jutland by the Little Belt. It is less wooded than 
Seeland, and is intersected by a range of hills of inconsiderable height. The smaller 
islands of Laaland, Langeland, Faister, and Moen, with an area of 2,000 sq.m., are 
grouped to the s. of Fiinen and Seeland, and exhibit the same physical and geological 
characters.' They evidently, at some earlier epoch of the world’s history, formed, 
together with those two larger islands, one connected whole, with Jutland on the w., 
and Sweden on the east. The n.e. shores of Seeland are separated from the latter coun- 
try by a channel 70 m. in length, and only If m. in breadth at its narrowest point, 
known as the Sound, or the Ore Sund, Ear sound, so denominated from its resemblance 
to the human ear. This channel varies from 10 to 19 fathoms in depth. The western 
coasts of Seeland are divided from Fiinen by the Great Belt, a channel 9 m. wide at its 
„• narrowest point, and from 5 to 25 fathoms in depth— while the western shores of Fiinen 

are separated from the peninsula of Slesvig and Jutland by the Little Belt, which is about 
, four-fifths of a mile wide. The peninsula of Jutland, whose area is about 9,600 sq.m,, 

was anciently, and even comparatively recently, covered with forests; but since their 
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use of the household, and the men making their own furniture and simplest farm- 
implements, and the wooden shoes which are worn by men, women, and children. 
Almost two thirds of the entire area of the country is arable land. The Danes have not* 
hitherto availed themselves of the great natural advantages which the country possesses 
for manufactures and trade; and notwithstanding the rich porcelain clays in Bornholm, 
which afford valuable materials for the manufacture of earthenware, and the abundant 
water-power in every part of the kingdom, the industrial operations are very incon- 
siderable. There are, however, a few good porcelain and glass works, and iron-foundries, 
chiefly in Seeland and near Copenhagen; and of late years the manufacture of cards and 
ornamental paper has been brought to great excellence in Copenhagen, and at Silkeborg, 
in Jutland. Linen is the principal article .of domestic manufacture in Seeland, but the 
supply does not suffice for the home-demand. Many of the restrictions which formerly 
cramped foreign* commerce have of late years been removed, but the commercial legis- 
lation is still too protective to give free scope to individual enterprise. 

Exports and Imports .*- The principal articles of export are grain, butter, cheese, 
smoked and salted meats, brandy, liqueurs, horned cattle, horses, skins, hides, tallow, 
bristles, etc. Among the imports are sugar and molasses, wines and spirits, salt, drugs, 
spices, textile fabrics, timber, coal, coffee, tea, tobacco, rice, flax, hemp, etc. 

The Danish official returns of the commerce of the country afford no clew to the 
money-value of the imports and exports, as they merely give the weight or bulk of the 
articles as rated by the customs. About two thirds of the export trade is carried on in 
native vessels. In 1875, the imports amounted to 1,220,425 tons, valued at £12,650,000, 
and the exports, 501,565 tons, at £9,488,000. In 1876, the Danish mercantile fleet con- 
sisted of 3,200 vessels, including 169 steam-ships, having 11,509 horse-power; total ton- 
nage, 250,643. 

Revenue, etc . — The estimated revenue for the financial year 1878-79 was 47,761,350 
kroner, or more than 2f million pounds sterling, and the expenditure was 71,457,- 
681 kroner. Since the war of 1866, the Danish government has maintained a large 
reserve fund for the purpose of having means to provide against w T ar or other 
emergency. The amount reserved in 1876 was 34,339,148 kroner. The interest of the 
fund thus accumulated constitutes a very considerable item in the annual revenues of 
the state; and the national debt, which, since 1866, lias been undergoing a gradual 
reduction, and which in 1872 amounted to 123,032,612 kroner, was, in 1876, only 100,- 
805,939 kroner. Till lately, the current coinage consisted of gold Fredericks d’or (16s. 
4d.), silver specie-dollars (4s. 3d.), a rix-dollar (2s. 2d.), divided into 6 marks of 16 skil- 
lings each. But under a law which came into force 1st Jan., 1875, a decimal system of 
currency has been introduced into D,, the unit being the krone, divided into" 100 ore, 
The krone is worth about Is. l£d., and is therefore about half the rigsdaler, which it has 
supplanted as unit. Since 1889, the Danish pound -weight has been made equal to half 
the French kilogramme, and its fractions reduced to corresponding equivalents. With 
a similar view of facilitating international commercial relations, the old Danish ship- 
measure of a lsest (=150 cubic feet) was done away with in 1867, and the English ton- 
nage system officially adopted. The present unit is the ship last, equal to 2 tons. 

Army , Nary, etc.-r According to law, all able-bodied adult Danes are liable to serve 
for eight years in the regular army, and for a similar period in the army of reserve. 
Exemption from this duty can, however, be obtained under definite conditions, and by 
payment of- the appointed penalties. The kingdom is divided into five territorial bri- 
gades, subdivided into four battalions, each brigade furnishing its contingent of 
infantry and one regiment of cavalry. Exclusive of the reserve, the army on the peace- 
footing numbers 37,850 men and officers; and on the war-footing, 49,253. The budget 
for 1876 was charged 4,295,440 rix-dollars for the ministry of war. The Danish navy 
is recruited from certain maritime districts exempt from the liability of supplying men 
for the army. The old Danish fleet, of which D. was deprived by England in 1807, is 
now represented by a small but well-appointed force of 33 steamers (of which 6 are 
iron-elads), with a horse-power of 23,190. The navy numbered, in 1875, about 900 men 
and officers. The budget of 1876 was charged with the sum of 2,201,814 rix-dollars, for 
the year’s expense of the ministry of marine. 

Education . — The educational institutions of D. have reached a very high degree of 
perfection, and few countries, if any, can compete with her in regard to the excellence 
of the system, and its extensive application relatively to the amount of the population. 
Education is compulsory for children between the ages of 7 and 14 years, and poor 
parents pay only a nominal sum towards the government of parochial schools, of which 
there are about 3,000 in Denmark. There are six training-colleges for the teachers of 
these public schools. Classical and other higher-class education is afforded by a large 
number of colleges in the capital and more important provincial towns, with the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen for its center, whose professional and tutorial staff of about 50 
university teachers is remarkable for the high order of instruction imparted. There are 
three, public libraries in Copenhagen, of which the royal library, with 500,000 volumes, 
is especially rich in oriental and Icelandic MSS. 

Religion . — The established religion of D. is Lutheran, to which the king must belong; 
but complete toleration is enjoyed in every part of the kingdom. The reformation was 
Introduced in 1536, when Christian III. caused all the Romish bishops to be seized in 
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one day, formally proclaimed their deposition from their sees, and incorporated th@ 
property of the church with that of the crown. D. is divided into 7 dioceses, or stifter 
(besides those in the West Indian colonies) — viz., Seeland, Laaland, Fiinen, Ribe, 
Aarhus, Viborg, Aalborg, besides Skalholt in Iceland; 1907 parishes, with numerous 
affiliated churches, 62 rectors, and 1677 parish ministers. The nomination of the bish- 
ops is vested in the king; they have no political character; but in other respects exer- 
cise nearly the same privileges within their dioceses as their English brethren of the 
same rank. , 

Law , — The supreme court of justice, presided over by four assistant judges, chosen 
by the landsthing, in addition to the four ordinary high judges, holds its sittings at 
Copenhagen, and there are lower courts in the town. All civil cases are first carried 
before a court of conciliation, composed of persons from the vicinity, selected on account 
of their position and character. Their decisions are registered, and have legal force 
where both parties have engaged to abide by the judgment; otherwise, the case is car- 
ried to the higher courts. Appeals are allowed from all the low.er courts to the supreme 
court. 

Constitution and Government . — The succession to the crown was not necessarily 
hereditary till 1660, when the people and the clergy, impelled by hatred towards the 
nobles, in whose hands the supreme power of the state rested de facto, constituted them- 
selves into a national assembly, which invested the sovereign (Frederick III.) for him- 
self and his heirs with absolute power, and declared the succession to the throne hered- 
itary. From that time, the crown exercised the dominium absolution, unchecked by 
any constitutional restraint, till 1831, when Frederick YI., yielding to the pressure of 
the times, granted a constitution to his people, and established an assembly of notables 
for the islands and Jutland; the duchies being governed by their own constitutional 
forms. The nation was at first perfectly satisfied with the amount of power conceded 
by the king, but after a time the anomalous character of the authority vested in the 
assembly created great political agitation and discontent. This feeling continued to 
increase under the reign of Frederick’s successor, Christian VIII. ; and on the death of 
the latter, liis son and successor, Frederick VII., saw himself obliged to depart from 
the conservative policy of his father, and to grant, in 1849, the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment which D. now enjoys, and which is based upon the most liberal principles. 
The national assembly or rigsdag consists of the folkething and landsthing, and is 
invested with very extensive powers; it meets annually for two months, and its mem- 
bers receive a fixed allowance during their sittings. The landsthing is composed of 66 
members, of whom 12 are chosen for life by the king, while the remainder are 
elected for a term of eight years by certain municipal and rural electoral 
bodies, who represent; the large tax-payers of the kingdom. A fixed age, good 
reputation., and a certain moderate independent income are the only qualifications 
required for election to this branch of the rigsdag. The members of the Folkething, 
whose number (which is now 102) varies with the- population, are elected for three years 
by universal suffrage, and, except that no fixed income is required in their case, they 
must have the same qualifications as candidates for the upper chamber. The rigsdag 
must meet every year, and must, in the course of their session, consider and dispose of 
the annual accounts that the finance minister is bound to submit to their scrutiny. 

The king’s person is inviolable; the ministry is responsible, and with the king as 
president, constitutes the executive royal privy council. The seven members of this 
body, who preside over seven distinct ministerial departments, are individually and 
collectively responsible to the rigsdag for their acts, and- cannot under any circumstances 
be condemned or pardoned by the sovereign without the concurrence of that body. I). 
is divided for administrative purposes into 20 amter, or jurisdictions — viz., 10 for the 
islands, and 10 for Jutland, each presided over by a chief, or “amtmand,” who in 
Copenhagen alone bears the title of “over-president.” Primogeniture is still in force, 
but all other limitations to succession, and all remains of the ancient forms of land- 
tenure by soccage or fixed tewis of labor, are being entirely abrogated. The titles of 
nobility in D. are limited to counts (“ grever”) and barons. 

History . — The Kymri were the earliest known inhabitants of Scandinavia, and 
made themselves formidable to the Romans 100 years b.c. To them succeeded the 
Goths, who, under their mythical leader, Odin, established their rule over the Scandi- 
navian lands. Odin’s son, Skjold, is reputed to have been the first ruler of D. ; but the 
little that is known of Danish history in those remote ages, seems to indicate that the 
country was split up into many small territories, whose inhabitants lived by piracy. The 
people were divided into “Bonder,” freemen, and “Trselle,” bondsmen. The former 
busied themselves with war, and “ Vikingetog,” or piracy, and the government of the 
land; while to the latter were left the peaceful pursuits of hunting, fishing, and tilling the 
soil. The mission of Ansgarius, the apostle of the north, to Southern Jutland in 826, 
where he baptized Harald Klak, one of the Smaa Kongar, or little kings of I)., was the 
means of first opening the Danish territories to the knowledge of the more civilized 
nations. The country was soon torn by civil dissensions between the adherents of the 
ancient and modern faith. Gorm the Old, the first authentic king of D., the bitter enemy 
of Christianity, died in 935, after having subjugated the several^ territories to his sway; 
and although his death gave fresh vigor to the diffusion of the new faith, paganism kept 
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its ground for 200 years longer, and numbered among its adherents many of those half- 
mythical heroes whose deeds are celebrated in the Ecldas and the Kaempeviser of the 
middle ages. The success that attended the piratical incursions of the Northmen, drew 
them from their own homes; and while Gorin’s descendants, Svend and Knud, were 
reigning in England, D. was left a prey to anarchy. On the extinction of Knud’s 
dynasty in 1042, liis sister’s son, Svend Estridsen, ascended the throne. Internal dissen- 
sions and external wars weakened the country, and the introduction of a feudal system 
raised up a powerful nobility, and ground down the once free people to a condition of 
oppressed serfage. Valdemar I. , by the help of his great minister, Axel Hvide, known 
in history as bishop Absalon, subjugated the Wends of Rugen knd Pomerania, and 
forced them, in 1108, to renounce the faith of their god, Svantevit, and accept Chris- 
tianity. During the time of Knud VI. , and in the early part of the reign of Yaklemar 
II. — sons of Valdemar I. — the conquests of D. extended so far into German andWendic 
lands, that the Baltic was little more than an inland Danish sea. The jealousy of the 
German princes and the treachery of his vassals combined to rob Valdemar II. of these 
brilliant family conquests. His death in 1241 was followed by a century of anarchy, 
and inglorious decadence of the authority of the crown, during which the kingdom was 
brought to the brink of annihilation under the vicious rule of his sons and grandsons. 
Under his great-grandson, Valdemar III., the last of the Estridsen line, D. made a quick 
but transient recovery of tlie conquests of the older Valdemars, and the national laws 
were collected into a well-digested comprehensive code. From his death in 1875 till 
1412, his daughter, the great Margaret, first as regent for her only and early lost son, 
01, af, and later as sole monarch, ruled, not only D., but in course of time also Sweden 
and Norway, with such consummate tact, and with so light, yet firm a hand, that for 
once in the course of their history, the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms were content 
to act in harmony. Margaret’s successor, Erik, the son of her niece, for whose sake she 
had striven to give permanence, by the act known as the union of Calmar, to the amal- 
gamation of the three sovereignties into one, undid her glorious work with fatal 
rapidity, and, after an inglorious war of 25 years with his vassals, the eounts-dukes of 
Slesvig-Holstein, he lost the allegiance and the crowns of his triple kingdom, and ended 
his disastrous existence in misery and obscurity. After the short reign of his nephew, 
Christopher of Bavaria, the Danes, on the death of the latter in 1448, again exerted their 
long-used ancient right of election to the throne, and chose for their king Christian of 
Oldenburg, a descendant of the old royal family through his maternal ancestress, Rik- 
issa, the great-granddaughter of Valdemar II. Christian I., the father of the Oldenburg 
line, which continued unbroken till the death of the last king of D., Frederick VII., in 
, 1868, laid the foundation of the Slesvig-Holstein troubles, which, after maturing for 
centuries, have ended in our own day in dismembering the Danish monarchy. Christian 
bought the empty title of count-duke of Slesvig and Holstein in 1460, by promising for 
bis successors that they should forever leave the two provinces united, a pledge he had 
no right to impose, and they no power, to keep; and by his failure to pay his daughter’s 
dowry to her husband, James III. of Scotland, he lost for Norway her ancient provinces 
of the Shetlands and Orkneys, which had been given in pawn to the Scottish king. His 
unprofitable reign was followed by half a century of international struggles in Scandi- 
navia. The insane tyranny of the otherwise able and enlightened Christian II., by exas- 
perating the Danish nobles, and lashing the national anger of the Swedes to fury, cost 
him his throne, and gave him a lifelong cruel imprisonment among his subjects in D., 
who chose his uncle Frederick I. to be their king, while Sweden was forever separated from 
D., and raised under the Vasa's (see Gustavus I.) to be a powerful state. Christian III., 
in whose reign, the reformation was established, united the Slesvig-Holstein duchies in 
perpetuity to the crown in 1583. His partition of the greater part of these provinces 
among his brothers became a source of much mischief to D. , which did not end till 1778, 
when the alienated territory was recovered by the cession of Oldenburg and Delmen- 
horst to the grand-duke of Russia, the representative of the Holstein-Gottorp family. 
Frederick II., who increased the embarrassments connected with the crown-appan- 
ages, by making additional partitions in favor of his brother (the founder of the Holstein- 
Sonderburg family), was succeeded by Christian IV., 1588, who was the ablest of all the 
Danish rulers. His liberal and wise policy was, however, cramped in every direction 
by the arrogant nobles, to whose treasonable supineness D. owes the reverses by which 
she lost all the possessions she had hitherto retained in Sweden. The national disgraces 
and abasement which followed, led, in 1660, under Christian’s son, Frederick 111., to 
the rising of the people against the nobles, and their surrender into the hands of the 
king of tlie supreme power. For the next hundred years, the peasantry were kept in 
serfage, and the middle classes depressed; while the power of the crown rested in the 
hands of a Germanized nobility, who despised the language and usages of their country, 
and exerted the most baneful influence on the true national life. Sfany improvements 
were, however, effected in the mode of administering the laws, and the Danish kings, 
although autocrats, exercised a mild rule. The abolition of serfage was begun by Chris- 
tian VII. in 1767, but not finally completed till twenty years later; it was extendedto the 
duchies in 1804. The miseries of the reign of Christian’s son, Frederick VI. , due to th« 
relations maintained by D. with Napoleon, brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
At war with S weden, England, Russia, and Prussia, and with the finances in a depressed 
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condition, the kingdom was tlireatcned with bankruptcy; and although it had speedily 
rallied from the injuries and losses inflicted by the battle of Copenhagen, under Nelson, 
in 1801, the fresh rupture with the allies, which ended in the compulsory surrender tc 
the English of the entire fleet, after the destructive bombardment of Copenhagen, Sept. 
1807, completely paralyzed the nation. By the congress of Vienna, D. was com- 
pelled to cede Norway to Sweden. The discontent that had long been brooding in the 
duchies, degenerated after the stirring year of 1880 into mutual animosity between the 
Danish ami German population, which was not allayed by the schemes devised by the 
court to meet the difficulties of the case. The anticipated failure of heirs to the throne 
complicated the questions at issue; and the Holstein party, being encouraged by the diet 
at Frankfort, and perhaps still more by Prussia, came to an open rupture with D. in 
1848, hastened, no doubt, by the reaction produced all over the continent by the French 
revolution, and thus, on the accession of Frederick VII., half his subjects were in open 
rebellion against him. After alternate hostilities and armistices, the Slesvig-Holstein 
war was virtually concluded in 1849, by the victory of the Danes over Slesvig-Holstein- 
ers at Idsted, followed by the conclusion of peace between D. and Prussia. The liberal 
constitution granted by the king fully satisfied his subjects in D. proper, but disaffection 
still smoldered in the duchies. 

On the death, in 1863, of Frederick VII., the present king, prince Christian of Slesvig- 
Holstein-Glucksborg, ascended the throne under the title of Christian IX,, in conform- 
ity with the act known as the treaty of London of 1852, by which the succession to the 
Danish crown had been settled on him, and his descendants by his wife, princess Louise 
of Hesse-Cassel, niece of king Christian VIII. of D. With Frederick VII., the direct 
Oldenburg line bad expired, and, at his death, the question of the succession to 
the duchies acquired an importance which it liad never before possessed. A pre- 
tender, backed by German influence and help, at once started up in the person of the 
eldest son of the duke of Augustenborg, whose defeat in 1848, and solemn renunciation 
of all claims on the titles or possessions of the Danish royal house, in consideration of 
his receiving a free pardon, and accepting a large sum of money from the crown, had 
been regarded in D. as the final settlement of his pretensions. 

The^causc of the Augustenborg prince, who assumed the title of duke Frederick 
VIII. of Slesvig-Holstein, was speedily merged and lost sight of by Prussia and Austria 
in their direct aim of incorporating the duchies with the German confederation. D., 
unaided by the neighbors and allies on whose support she had relied, was forced to go 
single-handed into "the unequal contest. After a brave but utterly futile attempt at 
resistance, the Danes found themselves forced to submit to the terms conceded to them 
by their powerful foes, and resign not only Lauenborg and Holstein, but the ancient 
crown-appanage of Slesvig intathe hands of the German confederate powers. By the 
peace of Vienna, 1864, the Danish king bound himself to abide by the decision which 
Prussia and Austria should adopt in regard to the destiny of the severed Danish prov- 
inces. The dissensions between these two great powers, which led to the Austro-Prus- 
Bian war of 1866, and resulted in the triumph of Prussia, have left the fate of the Sles- 
viaors entirely in the hands of the latter state, which has hitherto refused to relinquish 
itshold upon the province. Since the war, D., although reduced to the narrow limits 
of the islands and Jutland, has recovered from its fall, and the degree of political and 
social freedom enjoyed by the nation now perhaps as high as is to be found in any 
country in Europe. 

DENNER, Balthasar, 1685-1747; a German portrait-painter employed by Frederick 
the great; went to England by invitation of George I., where lie was not appreciated. 
His chief peculiarity consisted in the fineness of his mechanical finish, which extended 
to depicting even the almost invisible furze or hair growing on the smooth skin. Charles 
VI. paid 4,700 florins for a “ Head of an Old Woman'’ by this artist. 

DENNEBY, or D’EMEEY, Adolphe Philippe, a French dramatic writer of Jewish 
extraction, was b. at Paris on June 17, 1811. His first employment was that of clerk to 
.a notary; he gave that up to become a painter; and afterwards, while still very young, 
he became a contributor to the newspapers. The first dramatic work in which he had 
.a hand was brought out in 1831; this was Emile , ou le Fils d'un Pair de France , anti it 
was produced by him in concert with M. Charles Desnoyer, a well-known litterateur 
and theatrical critic. It had some success, and D. followed it up with two or three 
others, which had so much popularity that liis services as a play-writer came into con- 
siderable demand. He was a ready writer, and always able to come up to a fair stand- 
ard of merit; and, encouraged by "the theatrical managers of France, he has been one 
of the most prolific of dramatic authors. He has produced, by himself or in concert 
with others, about 200 pieces in one style or another; and a few years ago, five of his 
pieces were to be seen upon the Parisian stage at one time. Latterly, D. has been a 
man of business as well as an author. He was appointed director of the The&tre Ilis- 
torique in 1850, but resigned this appointment almost immediately. An attempt which 
he made in 1855 to establish a new theater, which he first proposed to call the Theatre 
du People, and afterwards the Theatre du Prince Imperial, did not succeed; but since 
that, he has had a large share in establishing and in managing a public company, in 
which many persons connected with the press and with the theaters were concerned— 
U. K. IV. -47 ' 
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the Societe Thermalc de Cabourg-Dives. Of this_ company, whose speculation con- 
sisted iu. developing the nt true t ions of a new watering-place (in the dep. of Gal \ ados), 
he lias been successively secretary and managing director. I). was decorated with the 
legion of honor on the 10th Dec., 1849, and was promoted to the rank of otneer on the 
16tli of Aug., 1859. 

BSHNEWITZ, a small village in the province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 42 in. s.s.w. 
of Berlin. Here was fought, on the 6th of Sept., 1818, a battle between 70,000 French, 
Saxons, and Poles, commanded by marshal Ney, and 45,000 Prussians, under gen. 
Tauentzien. The lighting was obstinate to the last degree. Both armies more than 
once drove each other from their positions, but the patriotic enthusiasm of the Prus- 
sians' finally prevailed, and Ney cave the order to retreat. At this moment Bernadette, 
.crown-priuce of Sweden, appeared at the head of 70 battalions of Russians and Swedes, 
supported by 10,000 horse, and preceded by 150 pieces of cannon. These fresh troops 
turned the retreat into a complete rout, until the whole of the French army pro- . 
seated- nothing but a vast mass of fugitives. The French lost 15,000 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners (the Germans say 20,000), and 43 pieces of cannon. Tiie allies lost 6,000 
killed and wounded, of whom 5,000 were Prussians. The most important feature of 
this victory to the Prussians was that most of their troops were lanihcchr (militia), lor 
whom Napoleon had expressed the utmost contempt, designating them a “rabble.” 

DENNIE, Joseph, 1768-1812; b. Mass. ; graduated at Harvard in 1790. In 1795, he 
became connected with the Tablet, a Boston weekly journal; and tbe same year estab- 
lished The Farmer's Weekly Museum at Walpole, N. H., in which he published, over the 
signature of “The Lay Preacher,” a series of papers which attracted universal attention. 
In 1801, he bearari the Portfolio at Philadelphia, and adopted the nom do plume of 
“ Oliver Oidschooi.” This publication was the channel through which the letters of 
many great men appeared. 

DENNIS, a t. in Barnstable co., Mass., 65 m. s.e. of Boston; pop. ’80, 8,290. The 
township extends quite across the peninsula, and is intersected by the Cape Cod rail- 
road. Most of the people are engaged in ship-building, navigation, and fishing. 

DEI05TIS, John, the son of a London saddler, was b. in London in 1657. He was put 
to school at Harrow; and afterwards, in 1675, he went to Cains college, Cambridge. 
Four years afterwards, he removed to Trinity hall in the same university, and in 1683, 
took there his degree of m. a. After leaving Cambridge, he traveled on the continent, 
passing through France and Italy. Returning home, and in the possession of a small 
fortune, lie joined the whigs, and brought a sufficiently rancorous pen to the assistance 
of liis party.* He formed the acquaintance of Dryden and Wycherley, and other distin- 
guished wits of the time, and instigated by companionship, as well as by native bent, 
he made various attempts as a theatrical writer. D. was expensive in his habits; and 
having dissipated his fortune, he had to depend for subsistence during the remainder of 
tils life on private patronage and liis pen. For several years, he enjoyed a small annuity 
procured for him by lord Halifax, but that he outlived. He became blind before lie 
died; and in liis distress, some of those lie had flattered, and some of those he had 
abused, got up a play for his benefit. He died in 1734. D. had an ungovernable 
temper, and made many enemies; and bis name, which his own writings could not 
preserve, will live for ever in their contempt and hate. He is one of the best abused 
men in English literature. Swift lampooned him, Pope assailed him in the Essay on 
Criticism , and finally “ damned him to everlasting fame” in the Dunciad . 

BE7FOH, Dominique Yivant, Baron, was b. at CMlons-sur-Saone, Jan. 4, 1747. At 
an early period, he went to Paris, to study law, but quickly betook himself to the fine 
arts, and acquired a high reputation as an amateur and art critic. During a residence 
in Southern Italy, he spent much of his time in studying etching and mezzotint engrav- 
ing, and along with tbe abbe St. Non, wrote a Voyage Pittoresque de Maples et de Sidle 
(Par. 1788). Afterwards, lie lived at Venice, and other Italian cities, but returned to 
France during the revolution. Having, at the house of Mine. Beauhamais, formed the 
acquaintance of Bonaparte, he was chosen by him to accompany the expedition to 
Egvpt in the capacity of a savant . He was indefatigable in drawing the relics of 
ancient Egyptian art. In 1802, he published his Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Eaypte , 
the engravings attached to which admirable work are very correct, and prove D. to have 
been a skillful artist. As a member of the Egyptian institute, lie had also the most 
important part in the Description de VEgypte drawn up by that learned body. Bona- 
parte now made him inspector-general of museums, in which capacity lie exhibited great 
ability. lie accompanied Bonaparte in various subsequent expeditions, and suggested to 
him what art-treasures of the conquered cities would be most suitable for the Louvre. 
After 1815, he was dismissed from his office. The remaining years of liis life were occu- 
pied in preparing for publication a history of art. to be illustrated by the best artists, but 
he did not live to finish' it, having died 27th April, 1825. D.’s work was completed by 
Amaury Duval, and published inJ.829, under the title Monuments des Arts da Demn dies 
les Peuples taut Anciens que Modernes. D. himself executed as many as 800 etchings, 
chiefly imitations of the style of Rembrandt. 
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nean, and has occasionally been taken on the southern shores of Britain. It is some- 
times called the four-toothed sparus. It attains a large size, sometimes 3 ft. in length, 
and 20 to 80 pounds weight. It is an excessively voracious fish, as its large canine 
teeth might be held to indicate, devouring other fishes; but is itself in much request as 
an article of human food, and great numbers are taken in the mouths of rivers in Dal- 
matia and the Levant. It is there also a considerable article of commerce, being cut in 
pieces, and packed in barrels with vinegar and spices, in which state it will keep good 
for twelve months. It was preserved in the very same way by the ancients. 

DENTIFRICES are substances, generally powders, which are employed as aids in 
cleaning the teeth. Charcoal and cuttle-fish hone-powder are useful as detergents; 
chalk, as a soft powder; and pumice, as a hard gritty substance for occasional use, 
when the teeth are more than ordinarily colored. Catechu, cinchona, and rhatany are 
employed to give astringeney to the tooth-powder; myrrh, to impart odor; and bole 
srmeniac, to communicate a red color. Common salt, cream of tartar, phosphate of 
soda, and sulphate of potash, are occasionally used; and where the breath has an 
unpleasant odor, the addition of 4 parts of bleaching-powder (chloride of lime) to the 
100 of the tooth-powder, removes the feetie character of the breath, and also tends to 
whiten the teeth. 

DENTILS (Lat. dens, a tooth), in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders of 
architecture, are ornaments resembling teeth. See Entablature. 

DENTINE is the thin layer of cement or enamel which more or less coats the teeth 
of the mammalia, and from the compactness of its structure and fine texture, it is gen- 
erally called the ivory of the tooth. It is very hard and durable, and consists mainly of 
phosphate of lime accompanied by gelatine. 

DEITTIBOSTRES, a tribe or sub-order of birds, of the order insessores, characterized 
by a bill with a marginal notch towards the extremity of the upper mandible. It is 
composed chiefly of insectivorotis birds, although the shrikes (i laniada ?), which belong to 
it, prey also on small birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles. Among the other families of D. 
ar QmeruUdce (thrashes, etc.), sylviadee (warblers, etc.), ampdidm; (chatterers), and muscica - 
pides (flycatchers, etc.). 

DENTISTRY, the art of the dentist, or that of treating disease in the teeth (deoital 
surgery), and of replacing these organs when lost (mechanical dentistry). 

1. Dented Surgery . — The disorders to which the teeth are liable are those arising from 
defective development, such as imperfections in form or structure, irregularity of posi- 
tion, etc. ; these, again, constituting diseases more properly so called, such as caries or 
dental decay, necrosis or death of a tooth, inflammation or neuralgia of the soft tissues 
connected with them, such as the gum, the central pulp or nerve, etc. ; lastly, those 
arising from accident of various kinds, such as blows, falls, and the like. 

The treatment of all these different affections is generally of a local kind ; or, in other 
words, confined to the spot in which the disease manifests itself. But dental diseases 
themselves are not always of a purely local nature; and it may be generally stated that 
wherever a tooth becomes diseased without any well-marked or ostensible* cause, such 
a tooth has been originally defective or weak. It has been, in fact, imperfectly de- 
veloped, and this imperfection is due to constitutional causes, or such as affect the gen- 
eral health of the individual. In this way, a very slight cause is sufficient to excite dis- 
ease in, and lead to the destruction of, such a tooth. Disease impairs what of such 
little vitality it already possesses; it become less and less able to resist the action even 
influences as it is naturally exposed to in the month-chemical decomposition is set up, 
and the substance of the tooth is broken down, and decays — literally, rots away. 
This, in most cases, constitutes the pathology of dental caries; but there seems no doubt 
that in other instances caries, like any other morbid action in the bodily tissues, may 
commence in teeth previously quite healthy. 

The object of the dentist* in these circumstances, is two-fold: he either attempts to 
arrest the decay, and repair its ravages; or he removes the diseased tooth altogether. 
These operations, along with supplying artificial teeth when the natural ones are lost, 
constitute, with those for the treatment of various minor affections, the main offices of 
dentistry. 

Premising that all operations in dentistry require to be modified according to differ- 
ent cases, we shall shortly describe the various manipulations required in their per* 
formance. 

Sealing . — This is a little operation, by which the accumulation of a substance termed 
. ** tartar” is removed from the teeth. Tartar is a deposit from the saliva, and lodges in 

f eatest quantity most commonly behind the lower front teeth. Where it accumulates 
is generally accompanied by absorption of the gums, whereby the necks of the teeth 
are exposed, and they become loosened, and fall out. Its removal is effected by little 
hoe-shaped steel instruments, bent in a manner to reach more easily those situations in 
which the tartar is found. Their mode of use is by inserting the point of any one of 
them under the free edge of the mass of tartar, at the gum, and lifting it away from 
the backs of the teeth to which it is adherent. The teeth are then freed from any par- 
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tides still sticking about them, and their surface smoothed by being rubbed with pumice- 
powder or chalk. 

Bcgidatmg . — The teeth of the second, or permanent or adult set, are very liable to.be 
crowded and misplaced, one overlapping the other, or those of. the upper jaw falling 
behind those of the lower when the mouth is closed, thus producing the prominent con- 
dition of the under-jaw denominated “under-hung.” To remedy these defects, a 
variety of means have been adopted by dentists; the principle upon which all of them 
act, however, being that of pressing the displaced tooth or teeth into the natural posi- 
tion. This, of course, requires that room or space should exist for them to be thus 
adjusted; and where this is not the case, the usual procedure is to remove one or more 
of the back-teeth, or any others which it is less desirable to preserve. Some consider- 
able time is necessary to complete the regulation of misplaced teeth; and even after they 
have assumed their proper position, they require to be carefully maintained there, other- 
wise a tendency to resume their former irregularity soon manifests itself. 

Stopping or Filling . — This is one of the most important and delicate operations the 
dentist has to perform. The first step to be taken in filling or “ stuffing” a tooth, as it 
is sometimes called, is to clear away all decayed and decaying substance. For this 
purpose, a number of slender digging and excavating steel instruments, termed “exca- 
vators,” are required. With these" the hollow in the tooth is scooped out and thoroughly 
cleaned. If pain be occasioned by this process, the operation of “ destroying the 
nerve,” as it is called, had better at once be resorted to. This is performed in several 
ways. Where the tooth is single-fanned, as in front-teeth, the nerve, or more correctly 
the pulp, may be bored out by passing a slender broach, or square and pointed steel 
wire, up into the central cavity of the tooth, with a slight rotary motion.' When this 
cannot be done, however, the best plan is to destroy tlie nerve by some caustic applica- 
tion, such as arsenious acid, chloride of zinc, carbolic acid, etc., carefully applied. The 
method of doing this is to clean the tooth thoroughly out, and then to apply a little of 
the caustic on a pellet of cotton wool about the size of a barley -pickle or a grain of rice 
—pressing it well into the decayed hollow, and then filling it over with soft bees- wax. 
This should be allowed to remain there for six, eight, or twelve hours ; it may at the 
end of that time be taken out, and the stopping proceeded with. 

The cavity being properly shaped and cleaned out until its walls are of sound and 
hard tooth-bone, it is to be well dried, and the plug of stopping-material inserted. 
Various substances are employed for this purpose, and the mode of using each is some- 
what different. For temporary stoppings, pure gutta-percha is a serviceable material. 
A quantity sufficient to till the cavity, and somewhat more, is to be gently warmed 
over a spirit-lamp— not in hot water— and when quite plastic, is to be firmly pressed 
with a blunt-pointed stopping-instrument or “plugger,” into all the interstices of the 
hollow in the tooth— more and more being pressed in, until tlie surface of the plug so 
formed is on a level with the surface of the tooth, when all the superfluous portion 
should be removed, and the solid plug smoothly finished. 

A set of stoppings known as ostco-plastle fillings have recently been introduced, and 
are inserted into the tooth in a soft condition, where they harden in the course of a few 
minutes. 

Another variety of stopping-material consists of amalgams of different kinds. Many 
absurd statements have been made regarding the evil effects of amalgam stoppings, but 
the only real disadvantage attending their use is shrinkage, and that many of them get 
black in the mouth, and "discolor the tooth, while some that do not get black are friable, 
and crumble away in a short space of time. They are to be readily obtained, made up, 
and under various names. None of them seem very much superior to whafc.is known 
as the platinum and gold alloy amalgam. The amalgam, then, whatever one.it may be, 
is to be rubbed up with mercury to a firm, plastic consistence, and carefully introduced 
into the dried cavity in the same way as described regarding the gutta-percha, and is to 
be finished off in precisely a similar manner." 

Gold-stopping is an operation of a much more complicated and difficult description. 
The materials used here are either gold-foil— that is, thick gold-leaf — or the peculiar 
substance, or rather the peculiar form in which gold exists, known as sponge-gold, or 
“pellets” of gold made up in a soft spongy condition of various sizes ready for use, 
In stopping a tooth with gold, even more care is necessary in preparing the cavity than 
what has been already inculcated. Its shape must now be particularly taken into 
account, and the nearer it approaches to a cylindrical form the better. The gold-foil, 
when it is employed, should be cut into strips, their breadth varying according to cir- 
cumstances. Various modes of packing the gold are adopted, the chief object being 
that the foil shall lie in the cavity in such a way that its edges, and not its flat surfaces, 
shall be presented at the surface of the plug; otherwise the plug will be liable to injury 
by layers of it peeling off. In stopping with sponge, or other forms of gold, the pre- 
paratory steps are the same as for foil-stopping; it is, however, necessary to be more 
careful that no moisture be allowed to interfere with the operation. 

The surface of a gold plug, formed in either of these ways, should be well consoli- 
dated by hard pressure with a blunt plugger, or lightly hammered with a suitable 
mallet, and the superfluous portion being removed, it ought to be burnished until it 
assume a brilliant metallic lustre. 
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on its being thus detached from its connection with the jaw, it is, w ith \ tiy little ioice, 

^‘Alflfetii j'sare^emplojed in the extraction of teeth in the same manner as for 
oth£ su ?i cri ^o^rationWere it is desirable to abolish pain. Ether and eh oroiorm 
are the oSlv agents of this nature which have as yet been found generally i t I<> P - 
tb d apniiailmn in any operation of a prolonged character. Chloroform ends to depress 
the circulation when far pushed, and in this way should bo watched w ith cat o dmiiia 
hfadniSdiim Ethel’ again, has little of this tendency, but requires Inrger me 
tn induce insensibility, is more exciting and persistent m its effect, v lulu tiu- ■ 
S remains about tlio patfent for hours. Both of these agents aro liable to 
occasion sickness, and as a variety of accidental and collateral difneulties- ma> anse 
during their exhibition, they ought not to be giveii by inexperienced hands. 

An anSsthetib D propt>se<rat the end of the last centmy-namely nitrous oxide or 
lau^iiin^ ^as lias been revived, and its application in dental surgery has been 01 nmch 
sS 'afisw eiing alltheDurposesof chloroform or ether in short P^p^^ke 
these it requires careful employment, and in some cases it w ould better be a\ 011L i 
Bossible-^^^aa in elderly patients of a full habit, or those who may have suffered 
from any lesion of the nerve centers, from haemoptysis, etc. Other modes ol mduc- 
in< v insensibility, local or general, have been proposed from time to time, but one alter 
another has been abandoned as unserviceable. All over the world quack nostium» me 
found for rendering this operation painless; these, however, do not demand considera- 
tion here, as had any one of them afforded the least chance ot success, it would lon 0 
ao-o have been gladly welcomed and generally adopted by dentists. 

& 2 Mechanical Dentistry.— The manufacture ot artificial teeth, and other matte s 
comprehended in mechanical dentistry, involve many subjects ot which no adequate 
or satisfactory idea can be conveyed by mere description. # Nothing beyond a ; mere 
outline of the materials employed and the leading processes involved in this hunch at 
art, can be dven without practical illustration. The various conditions ot tho mouth 
requiring the adaptation of artificial teeth, range from cases where only one tooth may 
^wantfng, to those where not a single tooth remains m the gw, above or beiow 
Accordingly artificial teeth are spoken of as partial or complete sets— a jui tul set 
beio" ontvfor either upper or lower jaw, where sojno of the natural teeth still remain; 
a complete set being one for either jaw, where none are left, or for both jaws, when 

both are in such circumstances. , , . . , ... m v ? a s Q 

The simplest form of partial sets is what is termed a pivoted tooth. This is an 
artificial tooth fixed in' the mouth upon the fang or root of one whose crown has 
been lost by decay or otherwise. The mode of procedure is as follows : An aitihcial 
tooth, as near as possible to the color and form of that to be replaced is selected, T u 
artificial tooth may he either the crown of a natural human tooth corresponding to 
that lost, or one made in imitation of this, in a species of pottery-ware, and by a 
process much too long for detail in this place. Such mineral teeth as these mst a e 
termed, aref manufactured on an extensive scale, and sold ready for use to dentist* 
A tooth of either kind, then, being selected, is accurately fitted to the loot mumming 
in the month, and, by means of a gold pin, adjusted to and inserted into the open 
central canal existing in the root— the other extremity of this gold pm bun a attached 
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to the substitute tooth— the whole is fixed in its natural position, m a manner that 

renders detection almost impossible. . ' , , _ 

When more than one tooth is required, and occasionally even where, onl} one is 
necessary, a somewhat different contrivance is had recourse to. What is ca lea a 
“ plate” requires to be fitted to the gum and remaining teeth m so pi i 

a manner as to lie quite firmly and steadily in its place, and to which the aitificia 

ftSESi' -Sot gold, or l.Ulc, of Uio MM, 

Of card-board, in which case, the name of “plate” is used in its utera signification 
But such plates may be made of other substances besides those ot gold, silvei, etc., such 
afthe ivol-y of the walrus, or the hippopotamus’s tusk, formerly used but now almost 
entirely superseded by vulcanized caoutchouc (q.v.) or vulcanite. The fust step in any 
of the<e processes is to obtain an exact model of the gum and otner parts upon wuich 
the plate is to rest. This is obtained by introducing bees-wax, or gutta-percha, or 
other modeling compound, softened by previous heating, . into the .P^ents > njouth, 
and nres^ino* it forcibly upon those parts of which an impression is desiied. On lcmov 
iT or other substance from the mouth, Paris plaster ■ is poured into the 

mold thus procured, and on its hardening, or “setting, this plastei -cast pi events an 
counterpart of the cum. It is upon this plaster-model that all the subsequent 
operations aiif pm’formed in fitting tue artificial set. The following la a very bnef 
sketch of the principal steps in working each of the most ordinary methods employed 

fU1 M^d.Ue U p!ate C Sets .— Where the framework lying upon the modern mttS 

nilvpr nlatc or the like, it is necessary to procure, besides the plastei -model, a metal 
one This *metal-model is generally cast in zinc, gun-metal, or some such material; and 
a counter -mod el of a softer metal, generally lead is taken from ^ this agrnii, so That a 
rnmnlete pair of dies is in this way procured. The gold 01 othei plate, cut ot a con 
Ve nil nt «ize is then stamped between the two metallic dies, and so made to assume the 
m-ecise form desired It is then trimmed, and any more delicate adjustments made upon 
ft SSi STolSn- bands or clasps round those parts where U is .to embrace any tee h 
remaining in the mouth, and finally completed by having the mdmciua 1 “ lltlf 
added to It, and adapted to the comfort and convenience of the vtaiu . The mode ot 
f-isstci'inn - the teeth to the plate is in one of two ways. One kind of teeth lute a tube 
exU^dingaking their whole length, and these are fastened by means o a I mi fixed tothe 
plate, upon which the tooth is secured by tins pm passing up l be tube o udal to The 
Other Mild are urovided with short platinum pius, fixed m the m.ituial ot 1 11c loom 

during Which pin a piece of 6°^ - ^ foamewSk^flhe sJ 

mass of gold fused upon them, and this, again, soldered to the liamewoiK or me set 

ltSe Ft firsTstep in the manufacture of a vulcanite set. of teeth is to 
vmkp a nattern set in wax with the mineral teeth constructed for the pui post, and 
winch are to be used in the piece when it is finished, fixed in the wax r the whole con- 
stituting, iu short, an exact fac-simile of what the completed set is ^'.tended ^he. 
This pattern set is, of course, made upon and luted to the plastei nicau, i 
Jdlu-ted to tfie wearer’s mouth precisely as if it were the set to be worn there. When 
everythin" is thus prepared, a duplicate of the wax-set is made m vuleam.e-!he m- 
ronl‘iein<* the wax and the mineral teeth being retained as they were. . 
nroeos c bv which the vulcanite is made to take the place of the wax consists m imbedding 
the C pattern^set hi Parhplaster, so that the mold of it, thus -cured may ^parable 
into at least two parts. On these being takeiy asunder , <■ * ^1 , ^ ^ 

moiinH rmt with hoilin^ water leaving the teeth m situ. I he wax is men icpnuxu uy 
^ukaKvM? & J ae’mold being reclosed, is subjected to the usual process of 

vuteamzing desci . } pti 0 n comprehends most of the operations connected with 

surgical *and°mc 3 ianical dentistry. Tor a more detaikd ^“^^vS^ the 
the'discussion of many minor points connected withThe subject wc ^ must t 
numerous and beautifully illustrated works specially devoted to : 

skss ss jfii pubuf^ by « 

[ g Y’ „ Tnft’s OnemKee Dentistry, and Richardson’s Mechanical Dentwy both 

^1/ etc., deserve to he spec, ally ment.oned 

as among tlic latest and best works on the subject. 

■n-pwTT’TlOIT Peiuod oe (Lat. dentMo, the process of teething, from dens, a tooth). 
Tn man anil most mammals^ there are two distinct sets of teeth; one set which appears 
shortly after birth, and which are termed the milk or deciduous teeth; and .a .second .et, 
which after a few years, replaces these, and which are termed p«?w«-flj»<tect h - . 

In the human subject, the milk-teeth, are twenty m number each jaw wntammg 
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term a denial formula. The permanent teeth in man are represented by the formula, 
i 2 c L“1 w I - 33, where the letters £ c, p, m> stand for incisors, 

canines, premolars, and molars, and where the two terms in each numerator and in each 
denominator represent the number of each particular kind of tooth in each half of the 
upper and lower jaw respectively. As these form u he are of common use in most woriis 
on zoology and comparative anatomy, we add another example — that of the permanent 

teeth of the Iiog, whose formula is i | ~, c p m |£| = 44: which signifies 

that there are on each side of both upper and lower jaws three incisors, one canine, four 



premolars, and three molars, making in all 44 teeth. ; . 

For a general description of the form and uses of these different kinds of teeth, we 
refer the .reader .to, the .article -Digestion, Organs and Process of, where their special 
uses are noticed in reference to the digestive function ; while the history of their sfcrucr - 
ture, etc., is given in the article Teeth: 

The following is the usual order and period of appearance of the milk-teeth: i. lie 
four central incisors usually appear through the gums about the seventh . month after 
birth, those of the lower jaw showing themselves first. The lateral incisors next 
appear between the 7th and 10th months; the anterior molars show themselves about 
the 13th month, and are soon followed by the canines, which usually appear between 
the 14th and 31st months. The posterior molars are the last and most uncertain in their 
.time of prolusion, which may range from the 18th month to the end of the 3d year. 
Except in tiie case of the incisors, there is.no definite law as to whether the upper or 
lower teeth first upper. 

About the middle or end of the 7th year, the jaw-bones have become sufficiently 
elongated to permit the appearance of the first true molar; and about the same time, the 
central incisors are replaced by the corresponding permanent teeth. The advance of 
the permanent teeth towards the surface of the gum causes the absorption of the roots 
of the temporary teeth, and thus facilitates their shedding; the crown falling off, and 
leaving room for the permanent tooth behind it to come forward and supply its place. ^ 

In the replacement of the first by the second set of teeth, the following order is 
observed: The middle incisors are first shed and renewed (usually When the child is 
about eight years of age), and then the lateral incisors (perhaps a year later). The 
anterior molars of the first set are then replaced by the anterior premolars (this usually 
happens about the lltli year); and about a year afterwards the posterior deciduous 
molars are replaced by the second premolars. The persistent canines take the place of 
the deciduous ones in the 13th year; these being the last of the milk-teeth to be 
exchanged. The second molars appear between the ages of twelve and a half and 
fourteen years; and the third molars, or denies sapientice (wisdom teeth), seldom appear 
till three or four years subsequently, and often much later. 

The factory laws in England render it very important that we should be able to 
determine the ages of nine and thirteen in children, because before a child is nine years 
old, it is illegal to employ it in factory-work; and until it is thirteen, it may only be 
employed for a limited number of hours a day. Mr. Saunders, a well-known dentist, 
has shown in his pamphlet. r lhe "Teeth a Test of Age, considered with Reference to Factory 
Children , that the teeth afford afar better test of age at this period of life, than the 
standard of height which has been adopted by the legislature for this purpose. 

Dangers attending Teething . — The teeth are formed in closed sacs, and in rising to the 
surface in the progress of their growth they slowly penetrate the gum from below; a 
process familiarly called “cutting the teeth. ” The minuter physiology of this process 
will be described in a separate article (see Teeth); in the present it will be sufficient to 
indicate shortly the dangers to which children are exposed, particularly during the 
period of the first dentition, or from five months old to two years or more. Infants are 
occasionally said to die of “teething;” but this, like many other vague terms, may be 
said to be only a cloak for ignorance; for the mere cutting of the teeth is never, by 
itself, mortal, or even a serious source of suffering. It only becomes a cause of disease 
ected* influence on the delicate nervous system of the child. The period of 
in fact, is one during which the whole organization of the infant is under- 
evolution; in passing from an exclusively milk-diet to one of a more complex 
the entire digestive system undergoes a corresponding development. The 
diseases of this period of life correspond in importance with the great, physiological 
changes taking place in it, and with the dangers of derangement in the just order or 
symmetry of their development. If these diseases often appear to be due directly to the 
cutting of a tooth, it is because complex causes of disorder have prepared the way for a 
morbid change, which is ready to be developed into activity by a comparatively slight 
irritation. The principal diseases of dentition are diarrhea (q.v.), convulsions (q.v.), 
vomiting, and hydrocephalus, or tubercular inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, which are all apt to originate at this period of infantile life, and to coincide more 
of foss closely with the development of the first set of teeth. It is very doubtful how 
fat he operation of cutting the gum with a lancet, so commonly supposed a specific for 
the diseases of dentition, ought to be encouraged. Sometimes there is evident irritation, 
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BS'ODAITB. A personal chattel .which was tlie immediate and accidental occasion of 
the death of a reasonable creature, was, by the law of England, forfeited to the crown, 
in order that it might be applied to pious uses, or given to God, as the term implies. 
The rule did not apply where the instrument had been intentionally used for the pur- 
pose of causing death, as in cases of murder and homicide. Blackstonc traces the origin 
of the custom to the popish prayers for the souls of the dead, and asserts that deodands 
were “designed in the blind days of popery, as an expiation for the souls of such as 
were snatched away by sudden death; in the same manner as the apparel of a stranger, 
who was found dead, was applied to purchase masses for the good of his soul.” The 
more probable view is, that it originated in the natural horror which is felt for whatever 
has been tge instrument or so dreadful an occurrence; just like the Jewish law, that if 
“ an ox gore a man that/he die, the ox shall be stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten 
or the old English law, that a well in which a person was drowned should be ill led up 
under the inspection of the coroner. Similar regulations are to be found in the 
legal systems of most nations. The law of deodand was abolished by statute 9 and 10 
Viet. c. 02. 

BE ©DAB. See Cedar. 

DEODAR, remarkable as being one of the pettiest states in the world, is a district in 
the n.w. of Guzerat. Containing only 80 sq.m., and 2,000 inhabitants, it is yet sub- 
divided into as many independent communities as there are villages— -the whole being, 
for external purposes, under the gratuitous protection of the British government. The 
principal village, bearing the name of D., is in lat. 24° 9' n., and long. 71 c 49' cast. The 
district was forced on the East India company in 1819, as having become a refuge of 
marauders. 

DEODORISERS are chemical substances employed for the purpose of absorbing or 
destroying the odoriferous principles evolved especially from decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter. They strictly belong to the classes of substances known as anti- 
septics) q.v.) and disinfectants (q.v.). 

I)’fe)N, Chevalier. 8ce Eon, de Beaumont, ante. 

DEOBT, sometimes distinguished as Bora Deori or Great Deort, at. of Hindustan, 
stands in lat. 23" 22' n., and long. 79 c 4' c., and is 1705 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Though it has been but little noticed by travelers or writers, yet it appears to be 
not un worthy of its second name, as mentioned above, for, < n its being burned 
down by a freebooter before English authority was established here, 80, 0b0 people 
are said to lmve perished in the "flames. Pop. ’72, 5,500. It is situated in the Nag- 
pore division of the central provinces, on the table-land, whence flow the. fckme to tlie 
Ganges, and the Nerhudda to the Arabian sea; so that the territory of Bangor and 
Nerbudda, within which it is contained, is common to the two principal basins of north- 
ern India. The place is about half-way between the better known cities of Saugor 
and Gurrah, being 44 m. to the s.e. of the former, and 41 to the n.w. of the latter. 

BEOXIBA'TIOIT is the term applied to the process of withdrawing tlie oxygen from a 
compound, as in the reduction of the native peroxide of iron in the smelting furnaces 
to the condition of metallic iron. On the small scale, in experimental inquiries, the 
process of deoxidation may be carried on before the blow -pipe (q.v.), where the inner 
or reducing flame is essentially a deoxidizing one. 

DEPARTMENT (Fr. depart emenl), a term used to denote a territorial division in 
France. Previous to the revolution, France was divided into provinces ; but in 1790 Mir- 
abenu rose in tlie constituent assembly, and declared that, after having abolished aris- 
tocracy, it was neither convenient nor safe to preserve these provincial divisions. He 
alleged that they were too large, that they tended to concentrate the administrative power 
in the hands of a few, and that such power soon becomes aristocratic of necessity. He 
suggested, therefore, a minuter territorial division, as a carrying out of the principles 
of "the revolution. This expression of opinion was followed by a decree of tlie assembly, 
dated Feb. 1G, 1790, ordering the abolition of the old provincial divisions (84 in num- 
ber), and the redistribution "of the land into 8© departments. During the year 8 of 
the revolution, these were increased to 98; in 1808 the empire consisted of 127; at the 
fall of Napoleon, of ISO; and at present it consists of 87, including the sadly diminished 
department of Hau t Rhin (from 1S71 till 1879 “ the territory of Belfort”). * Originally, 
it was intended that the departments should be governed by persons elected by the citi- 
zens; but this plan did not suit the views of the first consul, who placed over each 
department a prefect, and a conseil de prefecture. The departments were again subdi- 
vided into arrondissements, over each of which was placed a sub-prefect (xous- 1 ) n'fci). The 
right of naming these functionaries was reserved to the chief of the state. This system 
of departmental administration is still in force in France. 

DEPARTMENT is a word used to designate a subdivision of executive government, 
under the control of a subordinate officer. In the United States, e.g., there are the 
departments of state, justice, interior, war, navy, treasury, post-office, and agriculture. 
In some of these departments the work, according to its character, is distributed between 
different bureaus. The government itself is conducted in three separate, departments, 
each independent in its sphere, viz., the legislative, the judicial, and the executive, The 
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country is also subdivided into military departments, each under an officer appointed 
by authority of the president. 

B2PABTUBE-, a term in navigation, explained under Sailings. See also Dead 

Reckoning. 

BSPESfBXNG- ACTIOH. An action is said in Scotland to be in dependence, from the 
moment of citation, until it be finally decided by the house of lords, should it be 
annealed to that ultimate tribunal. As a security for the implement of the decree by 
the defender, in the event of his being found liable, the pursuer is entitled to use either 
inhibition (q v.) or arrestment q.v.) on the dependence, or depending issue. 

BE PE.R.E, a & in Brown co., Wis., on Fox river, and the Wisconsin Central, and 
Chicago and Northwestern railroads; pop. ’70, 3,834. There are two villages on oppo- 
site sides of the river- connected by a bridge of 1500 feet. I he Milwaukee and Not th- 
em railroad passes along the river. In the villages are many manuiactories^ 

DE PEYSTER, Aeent Schuyler, 1736-1832; an English soldier, native , of New 
York holding command at Michilimaeinac; through whose exertions the Indians very 
generally sided with the British during the revolutionary wan Late m life he resided 
m Dumfries, Scotland, and was on terms of friendship with Robert Burns, who was a 
Drivnb 1 in De P ’s regiment of volunteers, and with whom he carried on a poetical con- 
troversy in a newspaper. Burns dedicated to him liis Poem on Life. He was a com- 
missioned officer in the British army for 77 years. 

DE PE YSTER, Johannes, d. 1685; one of the early settlers mf New York, and 
founder of a noted family. He was a French Huguenot. In New York he filled many 
offices, including that of mayor. 

DE PEYSTER, John Watts, b. New York, 1821; descendant of Johannes; a writer 
on military and historical subjects; author of Life of General Torstensen; incBiitcha 
the North Pole; The Butch in Maine; Early Settlement of Acadia by 
Butch in the Battle of the Baltic; History of Garusms; The Ancuut , Mcdu 
Modern Netherlander s; Winter Campaigns the Test of Gcnemlslup; Pramm, 

Secession in Switzerland and the United States Compared; 

Ohvl War • etc. De P. was active in introducing a paid firedepai uncut in iNc.w Y oik. 
fto tlH-ee sons, J. Watts. jr„ Frederick, Jr., and Johnston L., were gallant officers of 
the union army in the war of the rebellion. . 

BEEHAL, Artocarpus lakoocha , a tree of the same genus with the bix^ap-fruit (q.v.) 
and iack (q v.), a native of the s. of India, and frequently cultivated ^ the 
partskf that country. The fruit is eaten, but is inferior to the jack. ike 

that of the bread-fruit, is tenacious, and is used for bud-lime. Ibo toot i» usea 
for dyeing yellow. The D. is a large tree, and its timber is valued for a variety of pur- 
poses. 

DEPHL0GI3TIGATED AIR. See Phlogiston. _ 

DEPILATORIES, or Efi'latomes (Lat, depilo, to pullout the hair), . are chemical 
ao-ents employed for removing superfluous hair from the skin. They v eieextensisclv used 
t! file ancient but are now restricted in their employment to the face and fo t ie 
removal of the hair from the scalp in the treatment of certain diseases. # The caustic 

alkalies and alkaline earths are generally used and a of lard^Yte “ ctsuF 

c-uistie or slaked lime, 10 parts of carbonate of soda, and 40 pmts of laid, the tusui 
lilnirct of arsenic (commonly known as orpiment) is occasionally used, but its employ- 
C t ‘is da w ns as any abrasion of the skin will enable the arsenical compound to 
bc»- n to act A mixture of caustic liras and orpiment constitutes .some of the dcpita- 
lorits to be purchased; and it is believed that the Turkish nurna is .composed, of these 
ingredients 1 A very active and comparatively safe compound is a stiong solution of 
sufphurct of bnriutn made into a paste with starch, which is immediately applied to 
the part from which the hair is to be removed, and is allowed to remain for five oi ten 

DEPLOY, as a military movement, is a spreading out of a body of troops in such 
way' that it shall display a wider front, and a smaller depth than it did before the 

BEPONfENT, a term in Latin grammar applied to verbs having a pass ive ^r m ^but 
an active signification. They are so called because they, as it were, lay down. (Lat. 
deno'io) or dispense with the signification proper to tlieir form. Such verbs had all 
originally a reflective meaning, like tlie middle voice in Greek verbs; thus, aterrnr, I 

detest,” menus radically, “I turn myself away from. . . 

DEPORTATION, the forcible removal of a people from their country; m former 
times employed as a means of securing the fruits of conquest.. In the Scriptures it. is 
recorded that not only the Jews, but other peoples were carried, away captives. Ban- 
ishment is still a method of punishing political offenders in France and some other 
countries. • ^ 

DEPOSIT was a real contract of tlie civil or Roman law. It was tlie simplest o a 
contracts, and consisted merely in the delivery of an article by one person to another, 
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to be kept without remuneration, and to be restored in specie as soon as the depositor 
should require. — Inst. iii. 15, s. 3. Return when required was the sole condition of the 
contract; and no obligation was incurred by the depositary but to exercise ordinary care 
in preservation of the" article. The civil law recognized a distinction, as to the value 
which might be recovered by the depositor in case of loss, between the case of articles 
voluntarily deposited, and those which came into the hands of the depositary by the 
misfortune of the owner, as by lire or shipwreck. In the latter case, double the value 
of the article might be recovered. There was also a special provision by the edict Aautce, 
cmcpones , siabuiaru , whereby shipmasters, innkeepers, and stablemen were compelled to 
exercise more than, ordinary vigilance over the goods of their customers and passengers. 

The principles of the civil law as to D. have been universally adopted by modern 
nations. In Scotland, -the. name of the contract is preserved. Lord Stair, i. 13. 2, lays 
down that the depositary is “not liable for light faults, or for the perishing or deterior- 
ation of the tiling deposited by casualty or accident.” The article must be restored when 
demanded, and failure to do this will involve the depositary in liability for the conse- 
quences. See also Erksine, iii. 1, 26. 

Deposit, in English law, is a branch of bailments, which includes also loans, pledges, 
and letting and hiring. From each of these, D. is distinct. It; is defined by judge Story 
to be “a bailment of goods, to he kept by the bailee without reward, and delivered 
according to the object and purpose of the trust .” — Story on Bailments, c. ii. 

The chief questions which have arisen in modern times relate to the amount of care 
which tiie depositary is bound to exercise. Judge Story lays down the principle to be, 
not. the care which a man takes of his own affairs, butr that which a reasonable being 
would use, and cites in support of his view the case Doorman v. Jenkins, ii. Ad., and 
Ellis 253, where a person intrusted with money placed it in his own cash-box, and the 
box having been stolen, the depositary was yet held liable for negligence. So also with 
jewels or other valuables — the nature of the article implies extra care. Where, how- 
ever, a sealed packet or locked box is deposited, the question arises as to the liability of 
the depositary. Erskine lays it down broadly, that where such a deposit is made with- 
out showing the contents, the depositary incurs no extra liability. But Story takes a 
distinction, and states that if the depositary had reasonable ground to believe the con- 
tents were valuable, he incurs liability accordingly. The immense value of the timber- 
trade of America raises in that country questions as to the liability of a landowner for 
timber left by the river on his ground. On this point, Story indicates that the smallest 
amount of liability is incurred. Whether or not the depositary may make use of goods 
left in bis charge, is said by the same author to depend on the particular circumstances. 
If the article would benefit by use, then such use is allowable; but if injury were likely 
to accrue, it is not. If use is a matter indifferent, then the depositary is not entitled to 
the use. The admirable work of Story on Bailments is the best authority on this sub- 
ject. 


DEPOSIT, a term much used in geology, to characterize those rocks which have been 
formed from matter that has settled from suspension in water. The materials consti- 
tuting such rocks have been obtained by denudation, and their extent in one place 
equate the denudation in some other. Deposits are characterized according to the con- 
ditions under which they were formed, as marine, lacustrine, fluviatile, and so forth. 

DEPOSI'TIOIT, the testimony of a witness set down in writing. Depositions are taken 
either by a judge or by a commissioner specially appointed by him for that; purpose. 
The questions to which the depositions are answers are usually put by the legal repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the suit, under the control of the court or commissioner, 
and the -answers are taken down by the clerk of court, or by a clerk specially appointed 
for the purpose. If the competency of the questions or the admissibility "of the wit- 
nesses be objected to, the objection must be stated to the court or commissioner. The 
latter may either dispose of the objection at the time, or reserve it for the opinion of the 
court by which he was appointed. It is a rule in the laws of evidence of all countries 
that the deposition cannot he read where the witness might be himself produced, because 
his oral testimony is the best evidence, and secondary evidence is never admissible. 
Where he is dead, however, or insane, or beyond the jurisdiction of the court, his depo- 
sition then becomes the best evidence, and may be read in court. 

DEPOSITION of a CLERGYMAN. In Scotland, the minister of a parish who has 
been guilty either of immoral and scandalous conduct, or of preaching or otherwise 
publishing doctrines contrary to the standards of the church to which he has declared 
his adherence, or of contumaciously setting aside the authority of the Presbyterian 
church-courts, niay be deposed from his holy office by the church-courts. By this 
means lie, is deprived not only of his ecclesiastical dignity, but of tbc temporalities of 
his benefice (sfcat. 1592, c. 115)," and the benefice becomes vacant, just as if he were dead. 
He may, however, be restored to the exercise of the ministry, and to his position as a 
minister of the church by the general assembly, but he cannot, of course, be restored to 
his benefice; and it is considered irregular that be should be so even by a new presenta- 
tion by the patron, because the stigma attached to his character by bis deposition is likely 
to affect his usefulness. Where sentence of deposition is pronounced by an inferior 
.church-court, the judgment of which is reversed on appeal to the general assembly, it is 
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held that it has never been pronounced ; but if the sentence be affirmed, it tabes effect from 
the date when it was pronounced by the inferior court, and from that date the minister’s 
right to the profits of ins benefice ceases. Sentence of deposition cannot be pronounced 
by a presbytery in the absence of the minister, except by the authority of the general 
assembly. See Deprivation of a Clergyman. 

DEPOT, in military matters, is a name sometimes given to a place where nrmv stores 
are deposited during war. In the regimental system, however, a depot used to be the 
town or barrack where certain stores belonging to the regiment were kept, as well as the 
regimental books and some of the men, when the regiment was ordered on foreign 
service. It was rarely that a whole regiment was engaged in active service at once; 
either one or two companies were generally kept at home, "under the command of one of 
the officers, and were called depot companies. They formed a nucleus where recruits were 
received and drilled, and where the corporate existence of the regiment might be kept 
up. By the military forces localization act of 1872, under which the United Kingdom ia 
divided into TO sub-districts, every battalion, whether at home or abroad, has a depot of 
two companies. Hie depots of two battalions constitute the depot-center, or sub-district 
brigade, to which the volunteers and militia of the sub-district are affiliated. In time 
of war, the depot would expand into a third battalion. 
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He assisted Malte-Brun in his geographical works, and wrote a 
histories, books of travel, biographies, etc. 

DEPIffeS, or DESPIiEZ, Josquin, 1440-1521; a French musical composer, of whose 
life little is known. He was considered by his contemporaries to be the greatest master 
of his age. Luther was among his admirers. His works consist chiefly of sacred 
music. 

DEPRESSION or Dip of the Horizon is the angle through which the sea-horizon ap> 
pears depressed in consequence of the elevation of the spectator. 

Let A be a point on the surface of the earth, B a point 
situated in a vertical line from A. Let BH be a tangent to 
the earth’s surface drawn from B, BA a line in the same ver- 
tical plane perpendicular to A.B. The angle ABH is the true 
dip of the horizon to a spectator at B. 

The true dip measured in minutes is equal to the distance 
in nautical miles of the visible horizon. Let C. be the center 
of curvature of the surface; then, since CHB is a right angle, 
the angle ABH = EGA; and the minutes in this angle are the 
nautical miles in the arc AH. To find this angle in minutes 
or nautical miles, the rule is; Multiply the square root of the 
height in feet by 1.063. 

The true dip of the horizon, however, is not exactly the 
same as its apparent depression. The apparent sea-horizon 
is raised above its true place by refraction through an angle, 
which varies according to the state of the atmosphere and 
the relative temperatures of the air and water, the variation 
ranging from one third to one twenty-third of the amount of the true dip. The rule 
commonly employed is to diminish the true dip by about one fourteenth of its amount, 
to find the apparent dip. 

If S be a star or the sun in the same vertical plane with ABH, and an observation 
of the altitude above the sea-horizon be made by means of a sextant from the point B 
<as from the deck of a vessel), the apparent dip of the horizon must be subtracted from 
the observed angle, in order to find the altitude of the sun. Owing to the uncertainty 
of the amount of refraction, the nearest minute to the dip given in tjie tables is usually 
taken. The following table gives a sample of the amount of the apparent dip under 
ordinary state of the atmosphere and equal temperature of air and water. See Raper’s 
Jh'actice of Navigation. 
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0 ... 

1 ... 

2 ... 

3.. . 
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0 

20 

40 

0 

10 

20 
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Height. 

'eet. 

8 ... 

9 ... 

10 ... 

20 ... 

30.. . 

40. . . 

50.. . 

100 . . . 


Dip. 

m. 

.2 50 
.3 0 
.3 10 
.4 20 
.5 20 
.6 10 
.7 0 
.9 50 


DEPRIVATION of a CLER GYMAN. In England , this may he either (1. ) by a sentence 
declaratory in the proper court, on the ground of attainder or conviction of treason, 
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felony, or any other infamous crime, or of conviction for heresy, infidelity, or gross 
immorality, or-. for- farming '-or trading contrary to law, 1 and 2 Viet, c. 106, s. 61 ;• or (2.) 
In pursuance of divers penal statutes,- ■which declare the benefice void for some nonfeas- 
ance or neglect, or else some malfeasance or crime, as simony; for maintaining any doc- 
trine in derogation of the king’s supremacy, or of the thirty-nine articles, or the book 
of common prayer; for neglecting to read* the liturgy and articles in Hie church, and to 
declare assent to the same, within two months after induction; for using any other form 
of prayer than the liturgy of the church of England; for continued neglect, after order 
from the bishop, followed by sequestration, to reside on the. benefice. In these latter 
cases, the benefice is void, without any formal sentence of deprivation (Stephen’s Com., 
ill. 87). A bishop may be deprived of bis bishopric, but cannot be deposed, as may be 
done in the case of a Presbyterian clergyman, the character of a bishop, like that of a 
priest, being indelible. The tribunal by which the bishop of Clogher was deprived in 
1822 consisted of the 'archbishop and the other bishops of the province; and this prece- 
dent having been established, would probably be adhered to on any future occasion, 
notwithstanding that the archbishop alone might have full authority to deprive. — 
Grippes Laws of the Church, p. 100. 

BE PXOEIJFBIS (“Out of the depths”), the first words of the 180th psalm, which 
forms a portion of the liturgy of the Roman Catholic church, and is sung when the 
bodies of the dead are committed to the grave. A tender melancholy pervades the 
psalm, which, however, brightens up at the close under the conviction that with God 
there is “ plenteous redemption.” 

DEPTXOXD, at. on the s. bank of the Thames, about 4 m. below London bridge, 
divided from Greenwich by the river Ravensbourne, a creek of deep water (depeford), 
formerly fordable at the spot where D. bridge now stands. It contains two par- 
ishes, St. Nicholas’ and St. Paul’s, the latter formed by act of parliament in 1727. St. 
Nicholas’ Deptford lies wholly in Kent, but St. Paul’s extends into Surrey — the Surrey 
portion being known as the Manor of Hatcliam. Pop. in 1871, 60,215, engaged to a 
large extent in the royal Deptford victualing-yard, and in extensive private ship-lmild- 
ing and engineering establishments. The market-gardens of Deptford are famous. 
The upper portion of the town is well built, and is a favorite place of residence for per- 
sons engaged in business in London. D. forms, with Greenwich, Woolwich, Charl- 
ton, and a portion of Plumstead, the parliamentary borough of Greenwich, which 
returns two members. The ancient incorporation of the master and brethren of the 
Trinity house of “ Deptford Sfcrond,” founded by Henry VIII., has its hall at I)., and 
also two sets of almshouses. Queen Elizabeth, in 1581, visited Drake at D., in the 
ship in which he “compassed the world.” In 1698, Peter the great acquired the art 
of ship-huilding in the dock-yard here, residing at the manor-house of Bayes court, 
which John Evelyn had previously occupied. 

DSPTXOXB B0CX-YAXB, as one of the royal naval establishments, was not so remark- 
able for ship-building as for other operations connected with the fitting-out of fleets. 
Being ill adapted for the large war-ships of the present day, the dock-yard proper was 
abandoned in 1865, and the naval establishment limited to the victualing-yard, an 
important place, employing several hundred persons as officers, clerks, workmen, and 
hoymen. This is the chief depot for victualing the home and foreign stations, and the 
marines; also for slops and many of the necessaries for seamen. It is convenient for 
these purposes in being near the metropolitan markets, The officers receive, examine, 
store, pack, reissue, and register the various stores, and transmit all their accounts to 
the admiralty. For simplicity it used to be called collectively a royal dock-yard; but 
the ship-building, the store -keeping, and that very miscellaneous process called the pro- 
visioning, were the work of different establishments. 

BSPBOIi ISLAND, a member of the Dampier archipelago, lies off the n.w. coast of 
Australia, in lat. 20° 88' s., and long. 117° 44' east. Though only 8 m. in circuit, yet it is, 
on more than one ground, worthy of notice. On it have been found some curious speci- 
mens of native sculpture; and, rising with its greenstone rocks to a height of 514 ft. 
above the sea, it presents a remarkable contrast to the low-lying shore of the adjacent 
mainland. 

DEPUTY, one who exercises power which properly belongs to another who has placed 
him in his stead. The appointment of a deputy does not free the principal from respon- 
sibility, for the deputy is not an assignee. It is a general rule, that no judge can appoint 
a deputy unless he be authorized to do so in the commission by which "lie himself is 
appointed. In the rare cases in which a deputy is empowered to appoint a deputy, the 
latter is usually called a substitute. See Sheriff. 

BE QFIFpEY, Thomas, a distinguished English writer, was b. in Manchester, Aug. 
15, 1786. His father was a wealthy Manchester merchant, who, dying while his children 
were yet young, left his widow a fortune of £1600 a year. Do Q. received his first 
education at home, and was afterwards sent to the grammar school of Bath. He pro- 
ceeded to the university of Oxford in 1808, and remained there till 1808. At the uni- 
versity, he made the acquaintance of opium, which was ever afterwards his dread 
familiar. On leaving college, he went to reside at the lakes, and formed one of tho 
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Cluster of literary lights which made that region at the time so illustrious, and after- 
wards bo memorable. He left Cumberland in 1819; and in 1849, lie came to reside in 
Scotland, settling with his family -at the village of Lass wade, near Edinburgh. He died 
at Edinburgh on the 8tli Dec., 1859. 

With the exception of a strange episode of liis youth, described in the Confessions of 
an Opium-eater , the heroine of which was, singularly enough, one of the “waifs of 
womanhood, ” Do Q. ’s carcer was almost entirely eventless. He led alonely and a specu- 
lative life, and his writings are at once history and autobiography. He was perhaps, 
with the exception of his friend prof. Wilson, the most brilliant magazine-writer in this 
century of magazines. Everything he wrote, putting aside the Confessions, The Logie 
of Political Economy, and a novel, which no one seems to have read, or, if read, to have 
remembered, is in the form of articles. Even the Confessions themselves were originally 
published as a series of articles in the London Magazine. Be Q. has written on a great 
variety of subjects, and in a great variety of styles. He has written articles pervaded 
by humor of the most curious and novel kind, philosophical and critical articles distin- 
guished by originality and daring of speculation, and articles of the nature of prose- 
poems, which are unquestionably of their kind the most wonderful things in English 
literature. In point of imaginative grandeur, and music and sweep of sentence, the 
Smpiria de Profundis, and the opium visions that close the Confessions, are miracles of 
impassioned prose. De Q.’s works were first collected and republished in America. The 
edition of De Q.’s works, in 16 vols., published by A. & C. Black, Edin., includes nearly 
all his writings. See Page’s Life and Writings of De Q. (1877). 

DERAIL the Egyptian unit measure of length. The one most in use is 22.87 Eng- 
3ish in., or 57 centimeters. The derail is divided into the kadam, one half; the abdat, 
one sixth ; and the her at, one twenty-fourth. The derail by which dry -goods are sold is 
254 in., and the derail of Constantinople is C6.34 inches. 

BEEAJAT', the fluvial portion of Daman (q.v.), itself a comparatively narrow strip 
in the Punjab, between the Suliman mountains and the Indus, and which, when duly 
irrigated, is singularly fertile. D. is so called from dera, a camp, a common element in 
the mimes of its towns — Dera Been Punah, Dera Futti Khan, Dera Ghazee Khan, and 
Dera Ismail Khan. It is divided into three districts, and has an area of 12,565 sq.m., 
and a pop. of 991,251. Dera Been Punah, apparently the least considerable of the 
above towns, has suffered much from physical causes, having, in 1819, been nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake and by a simultaneous flood from the Suliman mountains. 
— Deni Futti Khan is the center of a district which produces cotton, grain of various 
kinds, indigo, sugar, and opium. Pop. 5,000. — Dera Ghazee Khan occupies, for com- 
mercial purposes, a very favorable position— the intersection of the two great routes of 
the country between n. and s., and between e. and west. Hence it has been recom- 
mended as the best site for an annual fair, so as to suit at once Sinde, the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, Belooekistan, and Khorassan. It manufactures cotton, silk, and steel, and 
has an extensive bazaar. Pop. 17,164. — Dera Ismail Khan is of recent origin, another 
town of the same name having been swept away by an inundation of the Indus. It 
stands on the thoroughfare already mentioned between n. and s., commanding also two 
ferries across the river. To this position it is indebted for a thriving trade, and in 
spring particularly it is crowded by tlxe Lohani Afghans, an enterprising tribe of pasto- 
ral peddlers. Pop. 24.906. — Besides the towns already described, D. has Isa Khel, a 
town with (1S72) 17,746 inhabitants; and the important commercial town of Leia (q.v.). 

BEEA'YEH, or Derey’eeyait, a t. of Arabia, formerly the capital of the Wahabees. 
It is situated near the center of Nedjed, 480 m. n.e. from Mecca. It was a town of 
some consequence before the time of the Wahabees, but attained its highest importance 
under their dominion. Bee Wahabis. It- was taken by Ibrahim Pasha in 1819, after a 
siege of seven months, and nearly destroyed. It stands in a valley about half a mile in 
breadth, filling the whole breadth of the valley, and may probably have at one time 
contained 40,000 inhabitants, whereas now its pop. is not estimated at more than 15,000. 

BEBSENB', or Deubent', a t. of Russia, capital of the government of Daghestan, is 
situated on the western shore of the Caspian sea, on the declivity of a branch of the 
Caucasus, which here approaches very close to the water’s edge, and forms a defile 
anciently known as the Albania ? Pylm, now called the Pass of Berhend. Lat. 42° n., 
long. 48* 15' east. D. is built in the form of a parallelogram, being about 8 m. in 
length, and from a quarter to half a mile in breadth. It is surrounded by strong walls 
of very aneiont*date, which are further strengthened at intervals by towers. From tw r o 
massive iron gates, through which the road to the interior passes, the town derives its 
name, which signifies “the shut-up gates.” The harbor of D. is quite inaccessible to all 
but small boats. The manufactures of the place consist chiefly of coarse silk and 
woolen stuffs, and saffron is cultivated. Pop. ’67, 15,789. D. is a very ancient place, 
having, as it, is said, been fortified by Darius I. to prevent the incursions of the Scythians; 
and it was long considered the key of Persia on the n.w. side. It came -finally into the 
possession of Russia in 1795. 

DERBY, a t. in Hew Haven co., Conn., on the Hbusatonic. river at the mouth of the 
Naugatuck; pop. ’70, 8,020. The place is reached by the New Haven and Derby and 
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the Naugatuck railroads, and is approached by vessels drawing 10 ft, of water. It con 
tains Uu; villages of Birmingham and Ansonia. 

BSB'BY, a parliamentary and municipal borough and manufacturing town, the 
capital of l)ci by shire, in life s. part of the co., in the wide and fertile valley of the 
Derwent — thence navigable to the Trent— at the junction of the main branches of the 
Midland railway, 1 32 m. n.n.w: of London, and do in. n.n.e. of Birin high am. The 
houses are mostly of brick, and the public buildings of stone. The free gram mar- 
school is one of the oldest English foundations, reaching to 1103. Here Blackwell, 
author of -the Sacred (Jiawics, was a master, and Flamsteed a pupil. Dr. Darwin, in 
1788, founded the philosophical society of D., and wrote most of his works here. D. 
is well situated for manufacture and trade, being at the s. end of a coal-field, and being 
connected by canals and railways with a great part of England. It lias manufactures of 
silk, cotton, lace, hosiery, lead, iron, paints, porcelain, jewelry, black marble vases, 
columns, chimney-pieces, and ornaments of fluor-spar, petrifactions, marble, etc. The 
staple manufacture is throwing silk, introduced by Mr. Crochet from Italy early in the 
18th c. ; the silk-mill, with machinery still in use, erected in 1718 by John Lombe, being 
the first and largest of the kind in England. Pop. (1871). municipal borough, 49,449; 
parliamentary borough, 61,381. D. returns two members to parliament. In 18G7, anew 
cattle-market, on a very complete scale, was opened, and also a new corn-exchange. 
The grammar-school was removed in 1863 from St. Peter’s church-yard to St. Helen’s 
house, the site of the original foundation; and a .large handsome market-hall was com- 
pleted in 1866. In 1867, Mr, j\I. T. Bass, for nearly forty years one of the members of 
parliament for D., presented the town with six acres of recreation ground; and a new 
wing was added to the general infirmary. D. was the Roman station Demntio , which 
stood on the e, bank of the river, opposite the town. Roman brass, silver, and gold 
coins have been found, a Roman pavement, and the foundations of a Roman bridge. 
D. — called Morthworthif/e by the Saxons, and Deoraby by the Danes — was given by the 
conqueror to William PeverilL 

DEB 'BY, the titular name bf a distinguished family of the British aristocracy, 
descended from a common family with the barons Audley or Audlcigh, co. Stafford. 
William de Audleigli, on exchanging with his cousin, sir Adam de, AudTeigh, the.manor 
of Talk, co, Stafford, for that of Stanleigli (Stony Lea), co. Derby, adopted the latter 
name, and continued it to all his descendants. This event occurred in the 12th century. 
The first who assumed the arms now used by the family — viz., “three stags’ heads on a 
bend” — was sir William de Stanley, son of 'William de Stanley, who flourished in the 
reign of Henry III. The first Lord Stanley was created in 1456; his eldest son Thomas 
was created first earl of D. in 1485. 

DEBBY, Edward Geoffrey Smith-Stanley, 14th Earl of, was h. 1799, at Knowsley 
park, Lancashire. He was educated at Eton and Christ-cliurch, where, in 1819, he 
gained the Latin verse prize (subject, Syracuse ). He w T as elected member of parliament 
for Stockbridge in 1820; in 1825, lie married the second daughter of the first lord 
Skelmersdale ; and in 1828, lie represented Preston, but lost bis seat in 1830, on becoming 
chief secretary for Ireland under the administration of earl Grey. A seat was then 
found for him at Windsor. He took a distinguished part in the debates in favor of the 
reform bill/and signalized Ills Irish administration by two bold measures — one for 
national education in Ireland, and another relative to the Irish church temporalities, 
which resulted in ten Irish bishoprics being abolished. The grievance of church-rates 
and first-fruits was also removed, and a graduated tax upon~ benefices and bishoprics 
substituted. In 1833, he became secretary of state for the colonies, and in the same 
year carried the bill for emancipating slaves in the West Indies, and providing a com- 
pensation of twenty. millions to the planters. In 1834, being alarmed by the success of 
Mr. Ward’s motion for appropriating the surplus of the Irish church temporalities to 
secular purposes, lord Stanley seceded from the Grey ministry, carrying with him sir 
James Graham, the duke of Richmond, and the earl of Ripon. He ever afterwards 
adhered to the conservative party, although, in 1834, upon the dismissal of the Mel- 
bourne ministry by William IV., be declined to join the administration of sir Robert 
Peel. After acting in concert with the opposition for seven years, he accepted the 
colonial seals in the Peel administration of 1841, and held them for four years. In 
Sept., 1844, he resigned his seat for north Lancashire, for which he had sat, since 1832, 
and was called to the upper house in his father’s barony of Stanley of Bicker- 
staffe. In Dec., 1845, when sir Robert Peel determined to repeal the corn law’s, be 
retired from the cabinet. In 1846, he put himself at the head of the protectionist 
opposition, which, headed in the commons by lord George Bentinck Jfnd Mr. Disraeli, 
waged a stout but ineffectual opposition to the free-trade measures of sir Robert Peel. 
He was now regarded as the leader of the great conservative party. In 1851, on the 
death of his father, he succeeded to the earldom. In Feb., 1852, on the resignation of 
lord John Russell, he was sent for by the queen, and intrusted with the formation of an 
administration, which was, however, displaced in Dee. following by a hostile vote of 
the house of commons condemnatory of the budget of his chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Disraeli. On the death of the duke of Wellington in 1852, he was elected to the 
post of chancellor of the university of Oxford. In Feb., 1858, when the Palmerston gov- 
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ernment resigned on the rejection of the conspiracy hill, he again became first lord of 
the treasury. At the meeting of parliament in the following year, his government 
brought forward a measure of parliamentary reform. A hostile amendment having 
been moved by lord John Bussell, and carried, he dissolved parliament, and appealed 
to the country. When the new house of commons reassembled in June, 1859, a vote of 
want of confidence was carried against his government, and lie resigned. He returned 
to power in 1866, and, in conjunction with Mr. Disraeli, passed the reform measure of 
1867. See Reform, In 1868, he resigned the premiership in favor of Mr. Disraeli. 
His last speech in parliament was made (1869) in opposition to the disestablishment of 
the Irish church. He died Oct. 23, 1869, and was- succeeded in the earldom bv his son, 
Edward Henry Smith-Stanley (see Stanley). As a debater, the late earl stood in the 
very first rank. His power of invective was almost unequaled, and his vehement com 
tentions with O’Connell on the repeal of the union and the Irish church did much to 
diminish the influence of the Irish agitator. He was tall, of commanding gesture, and 
his voice, in elevated passages of declamation, rang with power and effect. D. devoted 
the leisure of his latter years to translating Horner’s Iliad , ■which was published in two 
volumes in 1864, in blank verse. 

DERBY DAY is the second day, the Wednesday, of the grand spring meeting, which 
takes place at Epsom in Surrey, m May, in the week succeeding Trinity Sunday. Upon 
this day, the most important on the list, and that on which the best horses run, the 
famous Derby stakes, instituted by the earl of Derby in 1780, and which consist of 50 
sovereigns each, are contended for. When the first Derby was run for, there were only 
36 subscribers at 50 guineas each (with £25 forfeit in case of non-starters); but the num- 
ber of subscribers is now so large, that the value of the stakes sometimes amounts to 
more tlian £6,000. The Derby Day is the great English holiday. To be present at Epsom 
on that occasion, London empties itself, and proceeds to the Downs by modes of loco- 
motion the most heterogeneous. For hours, a continuous stream of carriages, gigs, 
dog-carts, vans, and vehicles of every description, moves tumultuously along the road 
to Epsom. Shopkeepers on that day shut up their shops, the benches of parliament are. 
deserted, one half of the aristocracy appear on the ground, people of every condition, 
arrive in countless numbers from all districts; and huge trains arrive every few minutes 
at; the station, bringing their thousands, until the entire Downs are covered with a vast 
moving mass. Bo great is the demand for conveyances on this day, that scarcely a 
horse can be had either in London or within 40 in. of it. At the Derby in 1861, the 
course, which is a mile and a half in length, was gone over in 2 minutes 43 seconds — the 
swiftest running, by 2 seconds, ever yet known on that course. 

DES'BYITES. See Plymouth Brethren. 

DERBYSHIRE, an inland co. of England, lying between Yorkshire on the n. and 
Leicestershire on the south. Its shape is triangular; the greatest length from n. to s. 
being 56 m. ; greatest breadth, 84; area, 1080 sq. miles. The north-west is occupied by 
the s. end of the Pennine chain, called the High peak or Derbyshire highlands. This 
tract forms the water-shed between the Trent and Mersey, and is not- surpassed for 
rugged and romantic scenery by anything in England ; abounding in precipices, faults, 
rocking-stones, caverns — one of which is 2,700 ft. long — and streams that often lose 
themselves for a time among the fissures of the limestone hills. The peak, the loftiest 
bill in D., is 2,000 ft. high. From the peak tract, a range runs s. ; another runs 60 m. 
s.s.e. Other ranges intersect parts of the co. To the s", D. sinks into a fiat or gently 
undulating tract of new red sandstone, with some spots of magnesian limestone and 
coal, and beds of red marl and gypsum. The chief rivers are the Trent — dividing D. 
from Staffordshire for 10 m., and then crossing the s. of the co. and passing into -Not- 
tingham— and its tributaries, the Derwent and the Dove, both of which wise in the region 
of the peak, and flow in a south-easterly direction. Warm mineral Springs exist at 
Buxton and Matlock, and intermitting springs at Barmoor and Tideswell. D. is cele- 
brated for metals and minerals — iron "lead, zinc, manganese, copper, coal, fuller’s-earth, 
mineral caoutchouc and mineral oil, gypsum, pipe-clay and chert for potteries, marble, 
fluor-spar, and alabaster for ornaments, etc. I), has six canals, and is intersected by 
many branches of the Midland railway. In the n., the climate is cool and moist, with 
fogs, and often frosts in summer. I). is more a manufacturing' and mining than an 
agricultural county. The best soils in the s. are red, marly, fertile loams. There are 
many woods and coppices. The chief crops are wheat, barley, and oats. The total acre- 
age under crops of all kinds, bare fallow, and grass was 502" 791 in 1876, D. has much, 
permanent pasture, large dairies, and sheep-pasturage in the peak district. There are 
manufactures of cotton, silk, worsted, metallic goods, porcelain, and marble and spar 
ornaments, D. is divided into six hundreds, nine poor-law unions, and 140 parishes in 
the diocese of Lichfield. The chief towns are Derby, Ashbourne, Bakewell, Buxton, 
Chapel-le-Frith, Chesterfield, Bel per, and Wirks worth. In 1871, the pop. w as 379.894. 
D. returns eight members to parliament — six for the co., and two for Derby. There 
are in the co. remains of so-called Druid circles, barrows, cromlechs, British and Roman 
roads, Roman baths, and a Roman altar at Haddon hall. There are also ecclesiastical 
and monastic remains. Repton church crypt is older than 874. Hardwick hall contains 
'$ome furniture -of Elizabeth’s time, and some embroidery said to have been done by 
U. K. IV.— 48 
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Mary queen of Scots. Near Bake well is Chats worth, the magnificent seat of the duke 
of Devonshire. Arkwright built his first mill at Cromford, in 1771. Brindley was bom 
at Turnstead; and Strutt, the inventor of ribbed stockings, at Normanton. 

DEBBYSHIEE S?AE is a name given to the fluoride of calcium, or fluor-spar (q.v.) 

D3BECSKE, a t, of Hungary, 12 m. s. of Drebreczin. It is situated in the vicinity 
of several small lakes, from which, in the summer time, a considerable quantity of soda 
is obtained by evaporation. In one of the lakes, small but very beautiful pearls are 
found. Pop. ’69, 7,834. 

DEBIHAM, East, a t. in the middle of the co. of Norfolk, 16 m. w.n.w. o.f Norwich. I 
Its streets are wide, well lighted, and well paved. The church, which is cruciform, with 
a tower, contains the remains and monument of Cowper the pcfct. D. has manufactures 
of agricultural machines, and in the highly cultivated country around, there are many 
gardens and orchards. Pop. ’71, 3,689. Here Withhurga, daughter of king Anna, 
founded a nunnery in the 7tli c., which was burned by the Danes, and afterwards 
refounclecl. Withhurga was buried in her nunnery in 654, but her remains were stolen 
thence by the monks of Ely in 974. 

BEE ELICIT, a term in English law, signifying anything forsaken or left, or willfully 
castaway. Derelict lands, if suddenly left by the sea, belong to the crown; but if the 
sea has receded gradually and imperceptibly, the gain will go to the owner of the adja- 
cent lands. 

In order to constitute a ship which has been wrecked derelict, it is necessary that the 
master and crew shall have abandoned her, without hope of recovery. The mere quit- 
ting of a ship for the purpose of procuring assistance from the shore, or other temporary 
cause, with the intention of returning to her again, is not an abandonment. Bee Lord 
Stowell’s judgment in the case of the Aquila (1 Rob. 37), and Abbot on Shipping p 489. 
When such abandonment or dereliction has occurred, the first-comers are entitled to 
take temporary possession of the ship, and to claim salvage, either from the owners, the 
lord of the manor, or other person having right to wrecks unclaimed by the owners, or 
in the event of no claim from the crown. The general superintendence of all matters 
relating to wreck is placed in the board of trade by the 489th section of 17 and 18 Viet, 
e. 104, commonly called “the Merchant Shipping act;” and the hoard may, with the 
consent of the commissioners of her majesty’s treasury, appoint any officer of customs, 
or of the coast-guard, or oilier person, to be a receiver of wreck in any district, and to 
perform the duties imposed on him by the act. These duties consist in taking the com- 
mand of the persons present, and availing himself of their services to the best of his 
ability to save the ship and her crew and cargo. If any one refuses to obey him, he 
shall incur a penalty of £50; and if any master of a ship or boat shall refuse him his aid, 
or any proprietor of a wagon, cart, or horses shall refuse him the use of them, he shall 
incur a penalty of £100. All articles washed on shore or lost are to be delivered to the 
receiver, and lie has power to suppress plunder and disorder by force. Within 48 hours 
after taking possession of any wreck, the receiver shall cause to be posted up in the 
nearest custom-house a description of the same, and of any marks- by which it is distin- ‘ 
guished; and if the value of such wreck exceeds £20, he shall transmit a similar descrip- 
tion to the secretary of the committee of Lloyd’s (s. 452). Bee Lloyd’s. Goods deemed 
perishable lie may sell immediately (s. 453). ' The owner of all wreck is entitled, within 
one year, to claim it from the receiver, who will deliver it up to him on receiving pay- 
ment of such expenses, fees, and salvage as may have been incurred in terms of the act 
(s. 470). In the event of no o wner establishing Tiis claim before the expiration of a year 
from the date at which the wreck has come into the possession of the receiver, it shall 
be delivered up to the lord of the manor or other person having title to if. If a dispute 
arise as to the property of wreck, or the amount of salvage or other charge due, it may 
be decided by two justices, whose proceedings may be reviewed by any court of law or 
equity, if carried there by appeal within three months. If no claim shall be established 
to wreck either by an owner or lord of the manor, or admiral, mayor, or other person 
having title to wrecks cast on shore at particular parts of the coast, the wreck becomes 
the property of the crown, and shall be sold by the receiver, and the proceeds, after 
deduct’ ig fees and expenses, paid into her Majesty’s exchequer (3. 475). 

The principle upon which Salvage (q. v.)is given on wrecks and derelict is, that a 
person who by his labor preserves goods which the owner or those intrusted with the 
care of them have either abandoned in distress at sea. or arc unable to protect and secure, 
is entitled to retain tbc possession of the goods until proper compensation is made to 
him for his trouble. W here the parties cannot agree on this sum, and are unwilling to 
adopt the decision of tire justices, as above stated, the amount is generally ascertained 
by a jury. Till the question is decided, the goods remain in the custody of tire salvor, 
or of the receiver for his behoof. No claim for salvage is due where the owner, or those 
in his employment, are at hand on the coast, and in a condition to save and protect his 
property. If any one set. of persons have taken possession of a derelict, and are 
endeavoring to bring it. into port and save it another set have no right to interfere with 
them and become participators in the salvage; unless it; appears that the first in posses- 
sion would not have been able to effect the rescue of the property without the aid of the 
others (Abbot, p. 490). This rule applies to king’s officers, even where the property 
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saved is government stores. The original salvors cannot be dispossessed without reason- 
able cause. As to the proportion which the salvage allowed bears to the value of the 
property saved in various circumstances see Salvage. 

DERG, Lough (signifying the red lake), the name of two Irish lakes. One, the largest 
lake expansion of the river Shannon, between Tipperary on the s.e., and Galway and 
Clare on the n.w., is 24 m. long from n.e. to s.w., 2 to 6' broad, 10 to 20 ft. deep at the 
upper, and 50 to SO at the lower end. Its surface is about 100 ft. above the sea. It con- 
tains several islands. — The other Lough Derg is in the s. of Donegal county, on the 
borders of Tyrone. It is 8 m. by 2£, has many small isles and rocks, and wild dreary 
shores, and is surrounded by mica-slate hills TOO to 1200 ft. high. Saint’s Isle contains 
the remains of a priory, founded about 600, and Is the original seat of St. Patrick’s 
purgatory. But the place of penance has for some centuries been on Station Isle— under 
an acre in extent, and with two chapels — which is now the most celebrated place of 
pilgrimage in Ireland, 10,000 to 15,000 persons flocking to it annually, from 1st June to 
15tli August, for prayer, fasting, and vigils. 

DERIVATION. See Etymology 

DERIVATION, in Medicine, a method of curing disease, by which it was formerly 
supposed that the materies rnorbi, or matter of the disease, was drained away through 
some channel established for it by artificial means, as when a blister is applied over an 
inflamed lung, or a discharge from the bowels established in a case of dropsy. Without 
too closely scrutinizing the theory, it may be admitted that many of the practices founded 
on it have also a pretty firm basis of experience, and are well established in modern 
medicine. 

DERMATOLOGY (Gr. dermatos , of the skin, logos, a discourse), the science of the 
management of the skin and of its diseases. See Skin. 

DERMATOPHYTES (Gr. derma , the skin, and phyton, a growth or plant), vegetable 
growths, chiefly of the lowest of Cryptogamia (q. v.), inhabiting the cuticle or epidermis, 
and giving rise to some forms of skin-disease, as Favus (q. v.), Pityriasis (q. v.), Iiing- 
worm (q. v.), etc. 

DERMESTES, a genus of coleopterous insects of the section pentamera, and of the 
family dmkornes (q.v.); having antennae shorter than the thorax, their three terminal 
joints forming an ovate compressed club. Their larvae feed mostly on dry and decay- 
ing animal matter, and are very voracious, committing great ravages among furs, col- 
lections of natural history, etc. D. lardarhis is the well-known Bacon Beetle, the 
larva of which is so often destructive to bacon and other dried meats, and often also to 
cheese. The perfect insect is about a quarter of an inch in length, and of a dull black 
color, the base of each wing-cover ash -colored with three black spots. The larva is of 
a long shape, tapering towards the tail, dark-brown above, white beneath, with long 
hairs, 1 and furnished with two horny books on the. last segment. The larva of I), mur- 
ium is common in the dried carcasses of vermin nailed up on doors by gamekeepers; 
that oiD.'mlpinua abounds among cargoes of hides brought from warm climates; that 
of I). paniceus in. long-kept stores of ship- biscuits. 

Use is sometimes made of the larvae of .species of D. for procuring well-cleaned skel- 
etons of birds and other small animals: the animal is first soaked in water, to get all 
the Wood out; then dried, to suit it to the taste of the larvae, which are placed with it 
in a covered box ; and in a short time their work is very neatly and completely done, 
much better than by ants. 

DERMIS. See Skin. 

RERMOPTEROTJS (Gr. skin-finned) PISHES, an order of fishes in Owen’s classifica- 
tion, so named from the cutaneous vertical fins, in which the rays are extremely soft 
and delicate, or altogether imperceptible, and further characterized by the want of 
pectoral and ventral fins. Lampreys, the lancelet, etc., are dermopterous fishes. 

DBRMO-SKEL'ETON, a term applied to the coriaceous, crustaceous, or osseous 
integument that covers most invertebrate and some vertebrate animals. It serves as a 
protV*t ion for the soft parts of the body. 

BERN A, -or Detin ah, a t. of Tripoli, northern Africa, situated at the mouth of a 
ravine a mile from the Mediterranean, in about lat. 88° 80' n., long. 22° 80' east. Built 
on both sides of the ravine, it has regular streets, which are far from cleanly, although 
a copious stream of pure water flows through several of them. The houses are low, 
and have a mean appearance, hut they are surrounded by fine gardens and orange- 
groves. The harbor of D. is insecure, and its prosperity, which was formerly consid- 
erable, has now greatly declined. Pop. 6,000. 

‘ DERREY'EH, El, or Deray'eh, a t. of Nedjed, central Arabia, in lat. 25° 15' n., 
long. 46" 80' east. It is fortified, and has a population usually stated at about 1-5,000. 
It was formerly the capital of the country of the Waliabees, but was captured and 
almost destroyed by Ibrahim pasha in 1819. 

DERRICK, a mechanical contrivance used for the same purposes as the crane, but 
recently so improved in size, strength, and mechanism, as to be able not only to raise 
ft body of 1000 tons in weight, but "to transport it from one place to another. The fob 
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lowing description of the Great Floating Derrick, built in 1859, will convey an idea of 
the powers of this machine, and of the principles upon which it works. This derrick 
was built by the Thames iron ship-building company, at Black wall. It consists of a 
flat-bottomed vessel, 370 ft. long, and 90 ft. 'across the beam, and is divided throughout 
into a number of water-tight compartments, which can be tilled, so as to counterbalance 
any weight on an opposite side. From the deck of this floating steam-crane rises, an 
iron tripod 80 ft. high, on the top of which revolves a gigantic boom, 120 ft. long, and 
above the boom the “ king-post,” a continuation of the tripod, rises to the height of 
50 feet. One arm of the boom is furnished with ten fourfold blocks; the chains attached 
to these blocks are passed across the king-post, brought over the other arm of the boom, 
and so descend to the other side of the vessel, where they are connected with two pow- 
erful steam-engines, by means of which the weights are raised. This derrick is capable 
of being propelled by means of a series of bucket-paddle floats at the rate of 4 miles au 
hour. It is the invention of Mr. Bishop, an American. Derricks have been long in 
use in America, and have proved much more expeditious and economical than any other 
species of lifting-power. They are chiefly used for lifting machinery or other great 
•weights, and for raising wrecks. 

BERRY, See Londonderry, ante. 


DERVISH is a Persian word signifying poor, corresponding to the Arabic Fakir 
(q.v.). It designates, in Mohammedan countries, a class of persons resembling in many 
respects the monks of Christendom. The dervishes are divided into many different 
brotherhoods and orders. They live mostly in w T ell-endowed convents, called Tekkije 
or Changah, and are under a chief with the title of a Sheik, i.e., “elder.” Some of 
the monks are married, and allowed to live out of the monastery, but must sleep there 
some nights weekly, Their devotional exercises consist in meetings for worship, 
prayers, religious dances, and mortifications. As the convent does not provide them 
with clothing, they are obliged to work more or less. 

It is difficult to say when these religious orders took their rise. From the earliest 
times, pious persons in the east have held it to be meritorious to renounce earthly joys, 


! 
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midis, 1319; Befctamis, 1357; Rushems, 1533; Shemsiss , 1601; and Jemalis, 1750. 


to tree themselves from the trammels or domestic and social life, and to devote their 
thoughts in poverty and retirement to the contemplation of God. In this sense, poverty 
is recommended by Mohammed in the Koran. Tradition refers the origin of these 
orders to the earliest times of Islam, making the caliphs Abubekr and Ali found such 
brotherhoods; but it is more probable that they arose later. Many Mohammedan 
princes and Turkish sultans have held dervishes in high respect, and bestowed rich 
endowments on their establishments; and they are still in high veneration with the 
people. The orders are generally named after their founders, and the best knowm are 
the. Bestamis, established 874 A.D.; Kadi'is, 1105; Rufaji , 1183; Mevelem, 1373; Fafathi- 



DERWEHT, one of the principal rivers of Tasmania, issues from lake St. Clare, in 
the center of the island; flows tortuously towards the s.e. ; waters Hobart-Town, the 
capital; and enters Storm bay, in D’Entrecasteaux channel, by an estuary of 4 m. in 
width. Up to Hobart-Town. the D. is navigable for ships of any burden. ‘The lat. and 
long, of the mouth are about 43° 53' s., and 147" 25' east. 

DERWE3STTWATER, or Keswick Lake, an oval sheet of water in the s. of Cum- 
berland, and one of the most beautiful of the lakes of that county. It stretches s. from 
Keswick, is 3 m. long by 1| broad, 72 ft. deep, and 222 ft. above the sea. Its banks are 
rocky and abrupt, and behind them rise rocky mountains, one of which, the Cat Bells, 
is 144S ft. high, and another, Lowdore, has a fall of 100 feet. This lake is an enlarge- 
ment of the Derwent river, which runs through the lake in its course towards the Irish 
sea, into which it flows at Workington. It has several wooded isles, besides a remark- 
able floating isle— a mass of earthy matter 6 ft. thick, and varying in size in different 
years from an acre to a few perches, covered with vegetation, and full of air-bubbles, 
which buoy it on the surface of the water. D. abounds in trout, pike, perch, and eels. 

DERWEITTWATER, James, Earl of, one of tlie leaders in the rebellion of 1715, and 
the last earl of D., -was the descendant of an ancient Northumberland family named 
liadeliffe. He was b. in 1688, educated in France, and on the death of his father in 
1705, D., then in lfls 3 7th year, returned to the seat of his ancestors at Dilston, in 
Northumberland, and assumed the paternal titles and estates. On the eve of the insur- 
rection, at the close of 1714, warrants were issued on suspicion against several gentle- 
men in the n. of England, and one, among others, against the earl of D. ; but having 
been previously warned, lie fled from Dilston, and found refuge in the cottage of one 
of his dependents. He soon afterwards collected a few retainers, and placed himself at 
their head, under the impression that the entire body of the Jacobites either had risen or 
were about to rise. From this period the history of the earl of I). becomes the history 
of the rebellion of 1715, which ended in the disastrous encounter at Preston, on which 
occasion D. conducted himself with the utmost heroism, but, with the most of the rebel 
leaders, was taken prisoner, and conveyed to the tower of London. Having been 
impeached of high treason at the opening of parliament, lie was carried before the house 
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remitted till the 19th, 'when, being taken for trial to Westminster hall, he pleaded guilty, 
arid threw himself upon the mercy of the king. His appeal was unavailing, and lie was 
condemned to suffer. Every possible effort was made by the relations and friends of 
I), to obtain a pardon, but their exertions were fruitless, and he was beheaded on Tower 
hill, 24th Feb., 1716. His youth, his invariable amiability of temper, his rank, and Ills 
bravery, combined to excite great sympathy for the unhappy sufferer. 

DERZA'WOr, Gabriel Romanqwicz, a celebrated Russian lyric poet, was b. at 
Kasan, 3d duly, 1748, studied at the gymnasium of his native city, and in 1762 entered 
the army as a private soldier. His talents and superior education soon procured him 
promotion. The empress Catharine highly esteemed him; and in 1791, appointed him 
secretary of state; in 1800, imperial treasurer; and in 1802, minister of justice. This 
last office, however, he held for only one year, when he retired on a pension, and 
devoted the remainder of his life wholly to the muses. He died 6th July, 1816. D. is 
a thoroughly original poet. He excels in loftiness of idea, purity of sentiment, and 
rich vigor of language; in fact, the latter quality at times manifests itself in an oriental 
extravagance of imagery which the colder fancy of the west fails to appreciate. D.’s 
noblest as well as his most popular ode is his Address to the Deity. It lias been trans- 
lated into English, German, and other European languages. His collected works were 
first published at St. Petersburg in 5 vols. (1810-1815), and have been often reprinted 
since. 

BESACHJABE'ROj the name of various waters in Spanish America, of which the chief 
are a lake and two rivers. — 1. The lake, situated in Araucania (q.v.), measures 35 in. 
in length, with an average breadth of 5, and sends forth the Osorno to the Pacific. — 2. 
A river of the Argentine confederation, separates the departments of San Luis and 
Mendoza. It is, however, merely a winter torrent, being quite dried up in summer. — * 
3. A river of Bolivia — the only stream of any magnitude that is wholly within its bor- 
ders — issues from lake Titicaca, and, after a s. course of 190 in., loses itself in the land- 
locked lake of Aullagas, near the town of Omro. It is, without exception, the loftiest 
stream of any length on either continent, for the elevation of its source, not greatly 
exceeding that of its mouth, is 12,846 ft., or nearly 2J miles. 

DESAGUADE'EO, a great plain between the e. and w. branches of the Bolivian 
Andes, two thirds of it in Bolivia and one third in Peru, about 400 m. long by 80 to 80 
m. wide. This plain is 18,500 ft. above the sea. The region is rich in silver, copper, 
and tin, and there are probably other minerals. Thermal springs are a feature also. 
There are but two seasons, dry and wet, answering to summer and winter. Not a tree 
is to be seen. The lower valleys are covered with luxuriant grass, and afford excellent 
pasturage. Grain is not cultivated. Potatoes grow wild. The Indians make huts, 
boats, mats, and other articles of convenience, from native rushes. Cattle, horses, asses, 
and mules are plentiful. The most important animals are the guanaco, and the allied 
genera of alpacas, llamas, and vicunas, all yielding valuable wool. Oruru is the most 
important town. 

BESAIX BE VEYGOUX, Louis Charles Antoine, a general of the first French repub 
lie, was born at St. Hilaire-d’Ayat, in Auvergne, Aug. 17, 1768. After studying at the 
military school of Effiat, he was appointed in 1792 aid-de-camp to prince Victor de 
Broglie, then at the head of the army of the Rhine. Here D. distinguished himself by 
his bravery, which was at the same time cool and fearless. In 1796, Moreau, having 
obtained the command of the army of the Rhine, made D. his lieutenant, and employed 
him in the most difficult and dangerous missions. In Moreau’s (q. v.) famous retreat 
through. the Black Forest during this year, D., who commanded the left wing of the 
army of the Rhine, increased his already great reputation. The French by this retreat 
had 'now retired within the Rhine, retaining on the right hank only the fort of Kehi, 
which D. was commissioned to defend. The fort was in ruins, anci could not be well 
repaired before the approach of the Austrians; nevertheless, behind this imperfect 
defense I). resisted the Austrian army for more than two months, only capitulating in 
Jan., 1797, when his ammunition was spent. His greatest; achievement however, was the 
conquest of Upper Egypt, which he accomplished in 1799, after an eight months’ cam- 
paign. He was incredibly fertile in resources, and possessed the power of winning and 
restraining the people whom he had conquered to a wonderful degree; his own soldiers 
used to compare him to Bayard, while the inhabitants named him The Just Sultan. D. 
returned from Egypt just in time to take part in the battle of Marengo, on the 14tli June, 
1800, in which he was killed by a musket-bullet. His body was placed— after being 
embalmed — in the convent of Mt. St. Bernard. A statue has been raised in his honor in 
the Place Dauphine, in Paris. 

DE SANCTIS, Luigi, 1808-69'; an instigator of the Protestant movement , in Italy, 
for several years a Roman Catholic professor of theology. In 1847, he established a 
Protestant journal, the Beaded Verite ; in 1868, he accepted the professorship of theology 
jn the Waldensian seminary at Florence. 

DESAUGIERS, Marc Antoine Madeleine, 1772-1827; a French dramatist and 
composer of songs; author of many dramas, including comedies, operas, and vaude- 
villes, produced in rapid succession. His singing of his own songs made his company 
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greatly sought after. Late in iife he undertook theatrical management, but with no 
great success. 

DESAULT, Pierre Joseph, 1774-95; a French anatomist and surgeon, who, when 
but 20 years' of age, opened a school in Paris, where his success excited the wonder and 
jealousy of the established professors. In 1776, lie was admitted a member of the 
incorporation of surgeons, and successively held other positions of honor. In 1782, he 
was appointed surgeon-major to the Be id Charite hospital, and came to be regarded as 
>ne of the first surgeons of the age. He next went to the hotel Dieu, and after Moreau’s 
death the surgical department of the hospital was intrusted to him. There he instituted 
a ciinical school for surgery, and attracted pupils from all countries, often having audi- 
ences of 600; and most of the surgeons of the period derived their knowledge in great 
part from his lectures. He introduced many improvements in the practice and in sur- 
gical instruments. During the revolution he suffered undeserved persecution, but was 
afterwards restored to favor. 

DES BARRES, Joseph Frederick Wallet, 1722-1824; an English scientist; 
descendant of a Huguenot family which fled from France to England. He graduated 
from the royal military academy at Woolwich, and was sent to America as a lieut. . 
where he was engaged in the French and Indian war. He was in the expedition against 
Louisburg, and in the siege of Quebec was aid to Wolfe, who fell into his arms when 
lie received his death-wound. For some years afterwards Des Barres was charged with 
important engineering surveys in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and other British colo- 
nies, with a view of establishing a chain of military posts. He was also engaged in cor- 
recting old and making new charts of the North American coast, which were published 
in 1777, under the title of the Atlantic Neptune. In 1784, he became governor of the 
island of Cape Breton, and soon afterwards began to build the town of Sydney, where 
he opened the coal trade. In 1804, at the age of 82, he was made lieutenant-governor 
and commander-in-chief of Prince Edward’s Island. He lived to be 102 years old. 

DESCANT, or Discant (Sp. disc-ante), a term which, in ancient times, was given to a 
musical composition ; also to the counterpoint or melody which the singer (taking the 
upper part) sung extempore to the tenor or bass. In modern music, the term is applied 
to the part written for the voices of females or boys, and is the same as treble or soprano. 

DESCARTES, Rene (Latinized into Renatus Cartesius), the name of one of the 
reformers of philosophy, was b. Mar. 31, 1596, at La Haye, in Touraine. He was sent 
at the age of 8 years to the Jesuit college at La FFche, where he soon became distin- 
guished for his keenness of intellect, and made great and rapid progress in languages, 
mathematics, and astronomy. It was not long, however, before lie became dissatisfied 
with the doctrines and method of scholasticism, and felt it impossible to acquiesce in 
what had hithero been regarded as knowledge. The first thing that lie did after leaving 
college, as we are informed in his treatise on method, was to abandon books, and endea- 
vor to efface from his mind all that he had hitherto been taught, that it might he free to 
receive the impressions of truth, whencesoever they should come. In pursuance of his . 
plan, he resolved to travel, and soon entered the army as a volunteer, serving succes- 
sively in Holland and Bavaria, As, however, the life of a soldier contributed little to his .. 
main object, lie quitted the army in 1621; and after making journeys in different direct 
tions, he at last retired to Holland, where he prepared most of his works, attracted many 
disciples, and at the same time became involved in several learned controversies, espe- 
cially with the theologians. Although he loved independence, yet, in 1649, he accepted 
an invitation to go to Sweden, addressed to him by queen Christina, who desired his 
learned intercourse and instruction. His willingness to leave Holland was partly occa- 
sioned by his anxiety to escape from the hostility of his enemies. Only a few months 
after his arrival at the court of queen Christina, he died on Feb. 11, 1650.* Sixteen years 
later, his body was brought to Paris, and buried in the church of St, Oenevieve-du-Mont. 

The grand object towards -which D. directed his endeavors, was the attainment of a 
firm philosophical conviction. The way whereby he. sought to attain this end, is 
explained in the discourse on method (Biscours de la Methods, published in 1687), to 
which we have already referred. This small, but extremely interesting and impor- 
tant treatise, contains a history of the inner life of the author, tracing" the progress 
of his mental development from its commencement in early years, to the point where it 
'resulted in his resolution to hold nothing for true until lie had ascertained the grounds 
of certitude. The author also, in the same treatise, explains the practical rules whereby 
he resolved to be guided while in this state of suspended belief, and by the observance of 
which he hoped to arrive at absolute certainty , if, indeed, it were at all attainable. The 
results of his inquiries, so conducted, he exhibited more particularly in his Medita, Hones 
de Primd PhilosopMd (Amst. 1641), and the Principal Philosophic (Amst. 1644). In the 
former 6f these treatises, the independence of his thinking is strikingly brought out by 
his commencing his Meditations with the expression of doubt with regard to all that hnci 
hitherto borne the name of knowledge. After examining thoroughly, as he thought, 
the grounds of certitude in the various departments of knowledge, he found one, ami 
only one, proposition that seemed to him to stand the test, and of which the truth could 
not possibly be doubted: that proposition was, that he existed, which lie inferred from 
the fact of his possessing consciousness. He could not doubt that he felt and thought, 
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and therefore lie could not doubt that he, the feeler, the thinker, existed. This relation 
between consciousness and existence he expressed by the memorable words: Gogito, ergo 
i rum. Instead, however, of making the above proposition the foundation of bis philoso- 
phy, by which lie would have been led into a direction similar to that of Kant or Fichte, 
lie employed it only so far as to ascertain from it the criterion of certitude — viz., that 
whatever is clearly and distinctly thought, must he true. Amongst these clear and distinct 
thoughts, he soon recognized the idea of God as the absolutely perfect being. This idea, 
he reasoned, could not be formed in our minds by ourselves, for the imperfect can never 
originate the perfect;, it must be connate, i.e., part of the original structure of pur under- 
standing, and implanted there by the perfect being himself. Hence, from the existence 
of the idea of perfection, 13. inferred the existence of God as the originator of it; he 
inferred it also from the mere nature of the idea, because the idea of perfection involves 
existence. But if God exist, then we have a guarantee of the previously determined 
ground of certitude, for God the perfect being cannot deceive, and therefore whatever 
our consciousness clearly testifies, may he implicitly believed. 

The most general fundamental principle of the philosophical system ofD.,is the 
essential difference of spirit and matter — the thinking and the extended substances — 
a difference so great, according to 13., that they can exert no influence upon each other. 
Hence, in order to account for the correspondence betwixt the material and spiritual 
phenomena, he was obliged to have recourse to a constant ;co operation -(comurms) on 
the part of God; a doctrine which gave rise subsequently to the system called Occa- 
sianalism (q.v.), the principle of which was, that body and mind do not really affect 
each other, God being always the true cause of the apparent or occasional influence of 
one on the other, This doctrine received its complete development in the pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz.* See Leibnitz. 

D. did not confine his attention to mental philosophy, but devoted himself systemati- 
cally to the explanation of the properties of the bodies composing the material universe. 
In this department, his reforms amounted to a revolution, though many of his explana- 
tions of physical phenomena are purely a priori, and certainly sufficiently absurd. His 
corpuscular philosophy — in which he endeavored to explain all the appearances of the 
material world simply by the motion of the ultimate particles of bodies— -was a great 
advance on the system held up to that time, according to which, special qualities and 
powers were assumed to account for every phenomenon. It rvas in mathematics, how- 
ever, that 13. achieved the greatest and most lasting results; and, indeed, liis mathemati- 
cal discoveries procured among his contemporaries, for his, in many cases, wild philo- 
sophical views, a greater importance than they in themselves are entitled to. It was D. 
who first recognized the true meaning of the negative roots of equations; and we owe to 
him the theorem, which is called by his name, that an equation may have as many posi- 
tive roots as there are changes of sign in passing from term to term, and as many nega- 
tive roots us there are continuations of sign, and not more of either kind. He gave a 
new and ingenious solution of equations of the fourth degree; and first introduced 
exponents, and thereby laid the foundation for calculating with powers. He showed, more- 
over, how to draw tangents and normals at every point of a geometrical curve, with the 
exception of mechanical or transcendental curves; and, what perhaps was his highest 
merit, he showed liow to express the nature and the properties of every curve, by an. 
equation between two variable co-ordinates; thus, in fact, . origi nating anatytieal geometry, 
which lias led to the brightest discoveries. 13. was less happy in his cosmological exer- 
citations, in which he attempted to explain the movements of the heavenly bodies by 
vortices ( toiirbiilons ), consisting in the currents of the ether which he supposed to fill the 
universe; a theory which not only then, but even after the discoveries of Newton, made 
a great noise, and found many adherents, but which has long ago been consigned to 
oblivion. The philosophical and mathematical works of D., which are composed in 
Latin, were published at Amsterdam (9 vols. 4to, 1692-1701, also in 1713), and at Paris 
(1724-1726, in 13 vols. 12mo). More recently, an edition of liis whole works lias been 
published by M. Cousin (11 vols., Paris, 1824-26). 


DESCENDANTS. See Heir, Consanguinity, etc. ; Succession. 


DESCENT, Line of Swiftest, is that by which a body falling under the action of 
gravity, passes most quickly from one point to another. " It is proved that, when the 
one point is not directly over the other, the line of swiftest descent is an arc of a 
cycloid (q.v.). 


13ESCHAMPS, Eustache (Morel), a poet of France of the 14th century. His life 
was a long series of tournaments, feasts, and battles, and be was one of the most popular 
men of his time. He saw the English invasion of 1358; was at the siege of Rheims, and 
witnessed the march on Chartres. In 1360, he became the vassal of the young princess 
Isabella, to whom he paid all possible poetic homage. He was a great traveler, but in 
France he lived the true life of a trouvere, wandering from castle to castle with his 
poems. He was master of arms to Charles V., who appointed him governor of Fismis. 
One of his ballads is addressed to Chaucer, the English poet. None of his works were 
published until 1832. 
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BES3ET {desertus, solitary), a term used to denote any portion of the earth’s surface 
which, from its .'barrenness, as in tlie case of the arid places of northern Africa and 
Arabia, or from its rank exuberance, as in the case of the silvas of South America, is 
unfitted to be the site of great commercial and industrial communities. Many names, 
each differing in meaning to some extent, are employed to designate the desert-plains 
of different countries. The desert proper may be said to signify the vast sandy plains 
of Africa and Arabia; while the fiats extending from the Black sea on the n., and from 
Persia on the s., onward across Thibet and Tartary to the north-eastern coasts of Asia, 
are called steppes; those in the northern division of South America, silvas or desert-for- 
ests; those in the other portions of South America, llanos and pampas; and those in 
North America, prairies or savannahs. All these, though widely differing .in individual 
characteristics, have in common the important physical features of wide extent and uni- 
form general level. The oases, which are occasional spots in the desert where springs 
arise, and where the waste is enlivened by the presence of vegetation, are usually lower 
than the general level of the surrounding plain. The great and famous desert-ground, 
however, is to be found in tlie old world. A huge tract of comparatively rainless coun- 
try stretches almost continuously from the north Atlantic to the shores of the north 
Pacific, thus forming a great belt of sand from e. to w., along the whole extent of the 
eastern hemisphere. Beginning from cape Nun on the n.w. coast of Africa, the Great 
Sahara, the grand type of all desert-grounds, stretches away eastward from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the banks of the Nile, its eastern division being frequently called 
the desert of Libya. Crossing the Nile, by the irrigation and inundations of which 
alone Egypt is preserved from subsiding into the waste condition of the surrounding 
country, the desert is again found, interposing a strip of hot sand between tlie right 
bank of the Nile and the western border of the Red sea, upon whose shores no rain 
ever falls. On the right shore off the Red sea, desert-grounds un visited by any rains 
prevail over the greater portion of Arabia, and stretch onward, with occasional inter- 
ruption, over Persia, Thibet, and the Tartaries. The most extensive desert in the eastern 
portion of these arid districts is called the desert of Gobi, which extends from the west- 
ern extremity of Thibet n.e. to the shores of lake Baikal. The cause of this extraordinary 
zone of parched land and of similar smaller tracts in other parts of tlie world, will be 
best explained under the head of Rain. 


DESERTAS, the general name of three rocky islands in the Atlantic ocean, situated 
to the s.e. of Madeira, in lat. 82° 31' n., long. 10° 30' west. The southern and largest island 
is called Bugio; the center one, Deserta Grande; and the northern, Chao. Deserta 
Grande has a length of 6 m., with a breadth of from i a m. to 1 m. ; Chao and Bugio 
are only about 1 m. in length — the latter about tlie same in breadth, but the former 
not more than a quarter. The D. are not inhabited, but they yield considerable pas- 
turage, and are visited at certain seasons of the year by fishermen and herdsmen. 

DESERTER, a soldier or seaman who forsakes his flag. In time of war such an 
act is punishable with death or otherwise as a court-martial may decide. In time of 
peace, the punishment is comparatively light. 



DESERTION from the public . service of the country- is the crime of a man ab- 
sconding, during the period for which he is enlisted, from the service of the army 
or navy. This crime was, by certain old statutes, made punishable with death; but 
now the punishment for desertion is prescribed by the annual mutiny acts. By these 
annual acts, any court-martial may inflict a sentence of corporal punishment, not exceed- 
ing fifty lashes, for desertion, ana may in addition award imprisonment for the period 
prescribed by the articles of war. By 20 Viet. c. 13, s. 35, and 22 Viet. c. 4, s. 35, it is 
provided that deserters may be marked on the breast in gunpowder or ink with the let- 
ter D. This provision is omitted in the mutiny act, I860. Recruits deserting before 
they have joined their regiments, are to be taken to the regiment nearest to the place 
•where they were found, but to suffer no punishment except loss of bounty. Inducing 
to desert was formerly punishable by death; the punishment lias, by modern statutes, 
been commuted to penal servitude. If simply “absent without leave,” a British sol- 
dier, besides undergoing some kind of punishment, forfeits his regular pay for the days 
of absence; but if his non-appearance involves actual desertion, lie loses all claim to 
additional pay, good-conduct money, and pension. The number of deserters from the 
British army Is very great. In one particular period of 8 months, it was found that no 
less than 8,822 men deserted from the regular army, and 6,614 men from the militia; 
in 1874, 7,930 men deserted from tlie army, and in 1875, 5,629. Many experienced 
officers attribute the evil to the temptations of bounty, rather than to any other cause 
(see Bounty) ; and advise that the same amount of money should be applied to the sol- 
dier’s benefit in some other form. 

Desertion is equally a crime \yhen committed by a seaman of the royal navy as by a 
soldier. A sailor absent from three successive musters is a “ runaway;” and when dis- 
covered and brought back, his punishment consists in a deduction of his wages. If 
his absence' is continued, it amounts to desertion. All harboring of deserters by other 

1860 was marked by great and scandalous desertions 
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some points of superiority in tlie merchant-service, which tempt the seamen away 
from their duty. 

DESERTION oiy SPOUSE. Before the passing of the divorce and matrimonial court 
acts, there existed in England no means whereby a wife, willfully deserted by her hus- 
band, could obtain redress. By 20 and 21 Vict/c. 85, and 21 and 22 Viet. c. 108, deser- 
tion by either spouse is made a ground of judicial separation, and desertion coupled 
■with adultery is a ground for dissolution of marriage. The same acts make provision 
for the protection of property acquired by a wife who has been deserted. In sucli cases 
she can go before justices of the peace, who can make a protecting order. Since 1873, 
the divorce court is part of the high court of justice. , 

In Scotland, where the wife deserts the husband, she forfeits her claim to ali- 
ment; but in the event of her contracting debt for necessaries, the husband will be 
liable in payment unless lie show that the tradesman was aware of the separation. It is 
said that she may claim her legal provision of teree on the husband’s death, though she 
have deserted him. A husband deserting his wife continues liable to aliment her; and 
she can now obtain a similar protection order to that allowed in England, which has the 
effect of securing her earnings against the husband should lie return. This order, how- 
ever, can only be obtained in Scotland from the lord - ordinary, 'and with- greater difth 
culty and expense than in England, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 86, Fraser On Domestic llelattibns, 
458,680. See DivoitcE; Judicial Separation. 

DESERTION op THE DIET. See Diet, Desebtion of. 

DESFONTAINES, Rene Louiche, 1751-1833; a French "botanist.- ITe began the 
study of medicine in Paris, took his degree in 1783, and was elected to the academy. 
He. went the same year to n. Africa, and spent some time in scientific explorations in 
Barbary, returning with a large collection of plants and objects in natural history. He 
was then appointed professor in the famous Jardin Ties Plantes, and made that place 
thenceforth his world. He escaped the perils of the revolution, although on two oeca' 
fiions he ventured from his retirement: to rescue the naturalists Ramond and Lheritief 
from prison and probably death. At the establishment of the legion of honor, Heston- 
tallies was admitted one of the members. At the age of 63 he married a young wife, 
but she soon died. In 1831, he became blind and could thereafter -recognize his favor' 
ite plants by touch alone. He was the author of an important work on the flora of the 
Atlantic coast, and of many valuable essays on his favorite subjects. 

DESFUL. See Dizful. ante, 

DESHA, a co. in s.c. Arkansas on the Mississippi, and intersected by White and 
Arkansas rivers; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,973— 6,523 colored. It is low and subject to 
inundation; productions agricultural, Co, seat, Napoleon. 

DESHOULIERES, Antoinette du Ligieb be la Garde, 1634-94; a French poet- 
ess, daughter of the chevalier de la Garde, mistress of the palace to the queens Mary de 
Medici and Anne of Austria. She won the friendship and admiration of the most 
eminent literary men of the age, some of whom gave her the title of “ the Tenth 
Muse.” Her writings embrace almost every form of verse, and included a number of 
dramatic pieces. Voltaire pronounced her the most" successful of the female poets of 
France. 

DESK! 'CANTS, in medicine, are substances with astringent properties, which are 
serviceable in checking secretion and exhalation. 

DESICCA TION is the process of drying by the employment of heat, dry air, or chem- 
ical . agents which have an affinity for water. Examples of the class of desiccants ot 
drying substances are fused chloride of calcium, quicklime, fused carbonate of potash, 
and oil of vitriol. The hitter is employed by being placed in a separate vessel near the 
substance to be dried, and under a bell jar. 

DESIGN, a preliminary work, either in outline or color, in which the conception of 
the artist is indicated, and more or less fully expressed. The design ought to exhibit 
the whole composition and drawing of the work, though the last only in a general way. 
The design ought thus to be a correct, though not a complete representation of the 
future work. When, colors are employed in a design, it is rather tentatively, and for 
the purpose of ascertaining what their effect will be, than with a view to actually pro- 
ducing the effect required. A sketch differs from a design, inasmuch as tlie former ?s 
generally applied to a first drawing from an object placed before tlie artist; the latter, 
to a first drawing of an object which he has imagined, either wholly, or in the attitude 
and combinations in which he represents it. In architecture, the term is applied to a 
drawing mathematically correct, but in which the effects to the eye which will ulti- 
mately be produced by distance and by light and shade, are altogether ignored. An 
architectural design is consequently scarcely intelligible on first sight. 

Designing on wood for wood-cuts or engravings is now a distinct profession, fol- 
lowed by a class of artists. A design of this kind consists of a drawing in pencil on the 
wood, the effects being as closely as possible what the printed engraving is intended to 
represent. See Woqd-Engbaving. 
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DESIGN, Government Schools op, the original designation of what are now offi- 
cially termed “ schools of art.” The establishment of schools of design-had for" its object 
the training of designers and artisans- in the principles and practice of the line arts, with 
a view to the improvement of the artistic quality of our manufactures, by imparting, 
where requisite, more symmetry of form, harmonious arrangement of coloring, and 
general appropriateness of decoration. To Scotland is due the credit of having taken 
the lead in this matter, schools having been established at Edinburgh in 1700, “for 
teaching and promoting the art of drawing for the use of manufacturers, especially the 
drawing of patterns for the linen and woolen manufactures.” In 1887, a central school 
of design was established at Somerset house in London, followed shortly afterwards by 
about twenty branch schools in important seats of manufacturing industry. These 
schools were" at first placed under the control of the board of trade, and the education 
in art afforded by them was in a great measure restricted to students of the artisan class. 
This attempt, however, to circumscribe 'the action of the schools, gradually gave way 
to the admission of a more mixed element into their role of students; but no radical 
change took place in the management of these schools until 1852. The great exhibition 
of 1851, which brought to light the marked deficiency in the artistic element of British 
as compared with foreign manufactures, was no doubt the main cause of tlie subject of 
national art education being taken up with renewed vigor. About this time Mr. Henry 
Cole was made general superintendent, and to him may in great measure be ascribed 
the complete reorganization of the government scheme for national art education that 
soon followed. It was grounded on^the conviction that in order to improve the artistic 
taste of our manufactures, the first step was to elevate the art education of the people 
at large. For this end it was to be brought into closer alliance with the system of gen- 
eral education. ‘A national art training-school for educating art-teachers was instituted 
at Marlborough house. The nucleus of an industrial museum was also formed there, 
the government granting a fund of £5,000 for the purchase of specimens of industrial 
art from the great exhibition collection. Such was the comparatively humble origin of 
its wealthy and magnificent successor, now established at South Kensington. From 
this date a rapid increase took place in the establishment of schools of art, which now 
number more than 120, situated all over the country ; besides this, a comprehensive 
system of art-teaching is carried on in other educational institutions. The following is 
a summary of the official arrangements for promoting this work, abridged from the 
Science and Art Directory, 1875, of the committee of council on education, South Ken- 
sington : 

“ Establishment of a National Art Training-school . — A central school, for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom, is established at South Kensington for the training of art mas- 
ters and mistresses, and for the training of students in drawing, designing, and model- 
ing, to "be applied to the requirements of trade and manufactures. A limited number 
of students are received into training as art- teachers, receiving a maintenance allowance, 
which is proportionate to their attainments and the certificates of qualifications obtained 
by them; in return for winch they -may be required to perform certain duties as teach- 
ers, and must engage to accept the situations to which they are recommended. 

“ National Art Scholarships * — A limited number of duly qualified students from the 
local schools of art, who may have given evidence of special aptitude for design, are 
eligible for appointments to national scholarships in the national art training-school, 
with weekly allowance for maintenance: these appointments are for one year only, but 
in cases of marked proficiency they may he renewed for a second year. 

tl .Aid to Schools of Art, etc . — The department will aid the instruction given in schools 
of art, when under the direction of a local committee of not less than five well-known 
responsible persons, and instructed by teachers holding one or more art certificates of 
the third grade, provided that day classes, be held, and that artisan niglit classes are 
taught at least three times in each week for two hours. A system of payment on results 
of teaching is made, on account of persons of the industrial classes, teachers, or their 
children above twelve years of age, who pay fees for their instruction. In a similar 
way the department gives aid to the teaching of drawing in art niglit classes to artisans, 
in elementary day schools, and training colleges for teachers. 

“ Annual Examinations .— At the close of April or beginning of May in each year, a 
competitive local examination in drawing is held in all the schools of art on two con- 
secutive evenings, conducted by means of examination papers supplied by the depart- 
ment, the subjects given being free-hand and model drawing, practical geometry and 
linear perspective , certificates and prizes being awarded to tile successful competitors. 
The works of the students from all the schools of art are annually transmitted to the 
department in April for inspection, prizes being awarded to the most meritorious. 

“ National Competition. — The best of the more advanced of the above works are 
selected to compete with each other in this competition, which is annually held at 
Kensington in the month of May. The prize list for awards in this competition 
includes 10 gold, 80 silver, and 60 bronze medals. Additional prizes of works of art, 
books, etc., are also awarded. 

“Prizes to Art Masters . — Monetary prizes are awarded annually, to the head-masters 
of schools of art, for the most satisfactory results in teaching. , 

“ Circulation of Booh and Examples * — The art library and collections of decorative 
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art, etc., at S. Kensington are as far as possible made available for the purposes of 
instruation of schools of art. 

“ Grants for New Buildings, and Purchase of Examples. — In aid of new buildings to 
be adapted for schools of art, a grant not exceeding 2s. Qd. per superficial foot of inter- 
nal area is made, up to a maximum of 4,000 feet. Grants of 75 per cent are made towards 
the cost of art examples selected from lists approved by the department, on. behalf of 
art schools, mechanics’ and other educational institutions.” 

DESIGNS, Copyright in. — Designs for articles, whether of ornament or utility, are 
protected by various statutes. Of these, the most important are the act to consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to the copyright of designs for ornamenting articles of man- 
ufacture, of 1842 (5 and 6 Yict. c. 100), etc., to 24 and 25 Viet. c. 73. By the 21 and 22 
Viet. c. 70, the protection which the former had granted for nine months, is extended to 
three years, to be computed from the time when the design was registered. By section 
5, it is provided that the registration of any pattern or portion of an article of manu- 
facture to which a design is applied, instead of, or in lieu of, a copy, drawing, print, 
specification, or description in writing, shall be sufficient. The copyright is only 
acquired where there was no previous publication except such as takes place at an exhi- 
bition (33 and 34 Viet. c. 27). The other statutes are 6 and 7 Yict. c. 65, 13 and 14 
Yict. c. 104, 38 and 39 Yict. c. 93, and 24 and 25 Yict. c. 73. By the last-mentioned 
statute, the application of the design to articles of manufacture need not be done within 
the United Kingdom, as was the case under the first act, hut the protection of the act 
applies generally, and whether the inventor or proprietor of the design be a British 
subject or not. 

DESIGN, Schools of (ante), institutions where the arts of ornamental and mechan- 
ical drawing are taught, They are numerous in the United States. One of the oldest 
is the “National Academy of Design,” founded 1828, in New York, ivhose annual 
exhibitions of paintings (April to July) are well known. Another, entirely free to all 
students, is in the Cooper institute in the same city. In the public school system of 
Massachusetts free instruction in drawing is provided. 

DE'SIO, a t. of n. Italy, province of Milan. It is a ‘well-built town, surrounded with 
gardens and vineyards, and has a fine hospital. Pop. 5,500. 

BESXRA'BE, or Desidera de, or Desea'da, the first of Columbus’s discoveries dur- 
ing his second voyage, lies about 4 m. to the e. of Guadeloupe, of which, under France, 
it is a political dependency. It measures 6 m. by 2, and contains (1871) 1637 inhabit- 
ants, chiefly emancipated slaves. The surface is elevated in proportion to the area, 
and the soil, though not generally fertile, is yet said to yield excellent cotton. 

DESMAN. 6ee Music Rat. 

DESMIMEJE, according to the prevalent opinion of naturalists, a tribe or group 
of algce, and as such ranked by some botanists among diatomaeeai (q.v.); whilst other 
naturalists regard them as belonging to the animal rather than to the vegetable king- 
dom, some also esteeming them to be vegetable who maintain the animal character 
of the true diatomacew. They are amongst those lowest organisms which seem to 
connect the animal and vegetable kingdoms at their common starting-point.' The D. 
are readily distinguished from the true cliatomacece by their rounded, not angular 
form, and by their want of silicious covering; also by their color, which is a her- 
baceous* green, whilst the diatomacece are generally brownish. Unlike the diatomacew, 
they shrivel up, and lose their form in drying. They are, like them, microscopic, 
hut are usually found in stagnant or very slowly running water, sometimes in brack- 
ish, but never in salt water. They may often he procured in great numbers, by 
pouring the water in which they exist upon a cloth; and if the cloth is kept moist, 
they will live for a long time, and their progress may he observed. They all exhibit 
a transverse constriction, sometimes not very distinct, hut often almost dividing the 
single cell which forms the organism into two. parts. It is at this constriction that 
new cells are formed; but tins process ceases after a while, and a true reproduction 
takes place by spores, either through conjugation (q.v.) or swarming (q.v.). It is very 
much on account of these modes of reproduction, and of the presence of starch in the 
IX, that they are confidently referred by naturalists to the vegetable kingdom. Our 
knowledge of the D. has been much extended by the work of Mr. Ralfs on the British 
Desmidme. 

DES MOINES, a co. in s.e. Iowa, on the Mississippi, drained by Flint river, and 
intersected by three railroads; 408 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 33,099. It has a prairie and forest 
surface, with fertile and well cultivated soil. Agriculture is the chief occupation. Co. 
seat, Burlington. ' 

DES MOINES, a city, the capital of Iowa, in Polk co., at the head of steam naviga- 
tion on theDes Moines river, and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and Des Moines 
Valley railroads; pop. ’75, 10,130. The city is regularly laid out, on both sides of the 
river, on a plateau 15 or 20 ft. above the water. In the rear is much higher ground, 
on which are many fine residences. There are public buildings of importance, 
including the new state-house (estimated cost $3,000,000); more than 20 churches, 3 
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national banks, 3 daily and 7 weekly papers, and extensive manufactories. It was 
chartered and became the capital of "the state in 1855. Pop. } 80, 23,408. 

DES MOINES RIVER, the most important stream in Iowa, rising from a chain 
of lakes in Minnesota. It runs through about the center of the state and joins the 
Mississippi a little below the city of Keokuk. In its course of 300 m. it drains more 
than 10,000 sq.m, of fertile territory. 

. DESMONCUS, a genus of palms, with slender sterns, climbing over shrubs and 
trees, like the rattans ( calamus ) of the East Indies. They are the only American palms 
of this character. They, have alternate pinnate leaves, with long hooked spines, 
instead of several of the uppermost leaflets, which make them very formidable to 
those who attempt to penetrate the forests where they grow. The species are pretty 
numerous, and all American. 

DESMOULINS, Camille, one of the prominent personages of the French revolution, 
was b, in 1763 at. Guise, in Picardy; studied law at the College Louis-le-Grand, Paris; 
but on account of a stutter in his speech, did not prosecute the profession. His mind 
was filled with lofty but confused notions of classical republicanism, which found vent 
on the eve of the revolution in his La Philosophic au Feaple Fra needs (Par. 1788), and 
La France Libre (Par. 1789). To his exaggerated denunciation was owing that outburst 
of popular fury which resulted in the destruction of the Bastile on the night of the 14th' 
July, 1789. In the events of the Champ de Mars, Aug. 10, 1792, D., like his friend 
Dab ton, took a leading part, hut w T as less implicated in the Sept, massacres. Elected 
to the national convention by the people of Paris, he voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
His relation to Danton, which had always in it something of dependence, induced him 
to take up the pen against the Girondists, and in his Eistoire des Brmotim, he covered 
these moderate republicans with ridicule. In this, however, D. was not quite sincere, 
for many of the Girondist^ he highly esteemed, and he was himself by nature much 
more like Vergriaud and Bnssot than like Robespierre and St. Just. When the guillo- 
tine was erected, D, saw his error, and bitterly repented his facile folly. Towards the 
end of 1793, he began to publish Lc Vieux Cordelier , a journal which recommended, 
among other tilings, that the forms of justice should be restored, and attacked the* mem- 
bers of the Comite de Saint Public, Twice accused before the Jacobin club, lie was at 
length, on the night of the 30th Mar., 1794, along with Danton, arrested, and brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal. When asked his age, D. replied: “ J’ai Tage du sans- 
culotte, Jesus, e’est-a-dire trente-trois ans, age fatal aux revolutionnaires.” He was con- 
demned without a hearing, and mounted the scaffold along with Danton, April 5, 1794. 
His wife, the beautiful Lucile Duplessis, vainly endeavored to excite an insurrection in 
his favor, and a fortnight after, she also was executed. — I). was essentially an enthu- 
siast and hero-worshiper, always leaning for support on some stronger ^spirit than his 
own. His first idol was Mirabeau, after whose death he devoted himself to Danton. 
His aspirations were noble, his sympathies magnanimous, but he had neither sufficient 
moral resolution to oppose the political excesses of the popular party, nor even, until 
the close of his career, sufficient insight to assure him of their injustice and folly. 
Gifted abundantly by nature, as the liglit-hea-rted Camille was, with wit, fancy, and 
feeling, one cannot help regretting that he did not live in less troublous times, when he 
might have given to the world, iirthe form of poesy or fiction, the treasures of his rich 
and sparkling genius. 

DESNA, a river of Russia, rises in the government of Smolensk, 50 m. s.e. of the t. 
of that name. It flows s.e. through the governments of Smolensk and Orel, until it 
reaches Brian sk, where it enters the government of Tcliernigov, through which it flows 
s., then s. w. to the town of Tcliernigov, and finally joins the Dnieper nearly opposite 
Kiew. The D. is 500 m. in length, "and is navigable throughout almost the whole of 
its course. Its chief affluents are the Seim, from the left, and from the right, the Snov. 

DE SOTO, a parish in n.w\ Louisiana,, on the Texas border, drained by Red and 
Sabine rivers; 910 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,605—10,490 colored. Com and cotton are the chief 
productions. Co. seat, Mansfield. 

DE SOTO, a co. in n.w. Mississippi on the Tennessee border and the Mississippi, 
and crossed by the Mississippi and Tennessee railroads; 960 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 2*3,934 — 
15,344 colored. The surface is level and much of it swampy. Productions, wheat, corn, 
cotton, and butter. Co. seat, Hernando. 

DE SOTO, Feudinando, 1496-1542; one of the early Spanish explorers of North 
America. Ho distinguished himself when young in literary studies and athletic exer- 
cises. In 1519, he accompanied Pedrasias Davila, his patron, to the isthmus of Darien, 
and was a most daring and independent opponent of the tyrannical rule of that officer, who 
was afterwards governor of Darien. Leaving Davila’s service, in 1528, he explored the 
coast of Guatemala and Yucatan, seeking for a supposed water communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. In 1532, he was in Pizarro’s expedition for the conquest of 
Peru, and used all his influence with the Spanish butcher to prevent the murder of the 
Peruvian king. Having amassed a fortune, De Soto returned to Spain and married Davila’s 
daughter. In 1536, moved by the reports of the mystical El Dorado, he undertook the 
conquest of Florida, and sailed in April, 1538, with 20 officers, 24 priests, and 600 men. 
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May 25, 1589, lie landed at Tampa bay, and followed the track of Narvaez, a former 
Spanish invader. In July, 1589 Ids ships were sent back to Havana. In 1540, he slowly 
worked westward, having many conflicts with the Indians. His second winter was 
spent in the Chickasaw country. These Indians, in the spring, burnt his camp and 
their own villages, because he attempted to force them to carry his baggage, and 40 of 
his men were burnt to death. After several days of marching mainly through swamps 
he reached the Mississippi, June, 1541, being* the first European to look upon that 
mighty river. He constructed rude barges and crossed over, marching towards the 
highlands of White river, the w. limit of his exploration. Turning's. and passing the 
hot springs of Arkansas, he passed his third winter on the Washita river. In the spring 
he moved down the Washita to the Mississippi; and was marching along /the latter 
river when he was taken with fever and died either in May or June, 1542. To keep the 
knowledge of his death from the natives, his body was sunk at night in the middle of 
the river His wife died at Havana on the third day after hearing of his fate. 

DESPOT and DESPOTISM. A despotism is a form of government which has for its 
object the interests either of an individual or of a class, to the exclusion of those of the 
whole community. In the former case, it is usually called a tyranny, which is the 
degenerate form of monarchy ; in the latter, it may be either an oligarchy, which is the 
degenerate form of aristocracy, or an ochlocracy, which is the degenerate form of 
democracy. A despot is the individual or class in whose favor and for whose benefit 
such a government, is carried on. A despot may thus include any number of persons, 
from unity upwards — from a monarch to a mob. Much of the confusion which attends 
political speculation, and many of the disasters which befall political life in modern 
times, would be obviated, if these terms were used in the strictly scientific sense which 
was assigned to them by the Greek politicians more than 2,000 years ago. See Monarch, 
Tyrant, Dictator. 

DESSAIX, Joseph Marie, Count, 1764-1834; a gen. in the French service, who 
studied and began to practice medicine in Paris, but went to Savoy in 1791, where he 
formed a democratic association, and became a capt. of volunteers. He was actively 
engaged at the siege of Toulon, and sefved under Napoleon in Italy. He was one of 
the council of 500 of 1798, and opposed the coup d'etat of the 18th Brumaire. He was 
made a brig. gen. ; and, in the campaign against Austria, gen. of division. Napoleon 
gave him the title of “the intrepid,” and "the dignity of a count of the empire. He 
was appointed commander of the national guards at Lyons, after the revolution of 1880. 

DESSALINES, Jaques, some time emperor of the island of Hayti (St. Domingo), was 
imported into that island from the gold coast of Africa as a slave. On the liberation of 
the slaves, 4th Feb., 1794, he became one of the most prominent among the negroes 
who rose in insurrection against the white colonists. After the organization of the 
insurrection, D. occupied the position of 1st lieut. to the leader Toussaint rOuverture; 
and in the wars against the French troops, was always distinguished by his agility and 
swiftness of movement, as well as by his fearlessness and ferocity. D. submitted, how- 
ever, and took advantage of the amnesty granted on the capture of Toussaint in 1802.; 
but shortly after, he headed another insurrection, attacked the French forces, defeated 
them iu the battle of St: Mark, and compelled them to evacuate the island in Oct., 1803. 
He was created governor in Jan., 1804, when the people of the island declared themselves 
independent, and had himself crowned as emperor of Iiayti, 8th Oct, of the same year, 
under the name of Jaques I. ; but his despotism and cruelty soon alienated from him 
the sympathy and support even of those who were formerly his firmest adherents. On 
the 17th of Oct., 1806, D. was attacked and killed by Christophe, a negro chief, who 
succeeded him as emperor Henri I. of Hayti. 

DESSAU, a t. of northern Germany, and capital of the duchy of Anhalt, is situated 
on the left bank of the Mulde, not. far from its junction with the Elbe, about SO m. by 
railway s.w. of Berlin. The country round the town is pleasant and is very industri- 
ously cultiva ed. D. consists of three parts, the old and n'ew : town, and the Sand, and 
it lias besides three suburbs. It is, in general, well built, and one or two of the streets 
are particularly handsome, Among the principal buildings are the ducal palace, a noble 
structure, built in 1748, with a picture-gallery, and a library containing many MBS. of 
Luther; a town-hall, an elegant theater, and several churches and benevolent institutions. 
Its educational establishments are numerous and excellent It has a fine cemetery, and 
the environs are surrounded by beautiful gardens. The manufactures are woolen cioth, 
hosiery, tobacco, and spirits. Pop. ’75, 19,621. 

DE STAEL. Bee Stael-Holste in, ante. 

DESTERRO, Nossa Senhora do Desterro, or Santa Catharina, a port of 
Brazil, the most important town in the province of Santa Catharina, on the w. coast of 
the island bearing the same name; 27° 80' s., and 48° 80' w.; pop. 8,000. It is strongly 
fortified; its harbor is excellent, and it has some foreign commerce. It is well laid out, 
but poorly built. . 

DESTUTT DE TRACY, Antoine Louts Claude, Count de Tracy, 1754-1836; a 
French statesman, member of the provincial assembly of the Bourbonnais, and appointed 
delegate of the nobility to the states-general in 1789. He was a leader of reform meas- 
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ures. In 1702, lie joined the army under Lafayette and followed him over the frontier. 
Returning secretly to France, he was arrested and imprisoned. After the revolution, 
he was made a senator. He voted for the overthrow of' the empire in 1814, but opposed 
reactionary measures. He adopted the views ot Condillac, and became an earnest 
materialist. He wrote, among other works, a Commentary on the Spirit of the Laws , 
which was translated by president Jackson tor a text-book. 


DESUETUDE, a technical term in the law of Scotland, signifying that repeal or 
revocation of a legal enactment which is effected, not by a subsequent enactment 



A ' 


m a contrary sense, but by the establishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by the 
lapse of time and the consent of the community. The corresponding* term in" Eng- 
lish law is nommr; hut neither the word nor the idea attached to it is familiar to 
that system. The rule in England is, that a statute once formally enacted by the 
legislature, remains in force, however unsuited it may be to the altered conditions 
of society, till it be repealed by another statute. The repeal may be by implicat ion, 
but here the law watches with a jealous eye. Such repeal “is" to be ■understood,” 
says Blaekstone, “ only when the matter of the later statute is so clearly repugnant that 
it necessarily implies a" negative. As, if a former act says that a juror upon such a trial 
shall have an estate of 20 pounds a year; and a new statute afterwards that lie shall 
have 20 marks— here the latter statute virtually repeals the former.” Bo far was this 
principle carried, that it was formerly the rule, that if a statute repealing another was 
itself repealed afterwards, the first statute was revived without any formal words for 
that purpose. But this rule has been changed by IB and 14 Yict. c. 21, s. 5 and 6, which 
enact that where any act repealing, in whole or in part, any former act, is itself repealed, 
such last repeal shall not revive the act or provisions before repealed, unless words be 
added for that purpose: and that where any act shall be made, repealing in whole or in 
part any former act, and substituting provisions instead of those repealed, such repealed 
provisions shall remain in force till those substituted shall come into operation by force 
of the last made act. In Scotland, an opposite principle prevailed, and it is still held 
that acts of parliament made before the union may lose their force by disuse, without 
any express repeal, or “ go into desuetude,” as ty is commonly said. But by D. is meant 
something more than mere non-use for a period of time, however great. There must be 
contrary use of a positive kind, inconsistent with the statute, and of such a kind as to 
prove the altered sense of the community ; there must, in short, be consuetudinary law 
in a negative sense; and the so-called D. "thus amounts to a repeal of statute law by con- 
suetudinary law. Both rules are liable to objections. The result of that followed in 
England has been, that statutes have remained on the statute-book without formal 
repeal, after their enforcement had become morally impossible. Of this it maybe men- 
tioned, as one single example, that the judicial combat was formally demanded"in virtue 
of an un repealed statute, and had in point of form to be conceded in the present century. 
See Duel. But, since 1889, the English statutes have been weeded of all obsolete and 
inconsistent enactments, and a new edition has been published by authority, containing 
only such parts as are in force. The rule in Scotland is entirely the same as the English 
as to all statutes made since the union; but’ as regards the older Scotch statutes" the 
difficulty still exists in dealing with enactments more or less forgotten or violated, and 
in determining what constitutes such contrary use as to support "the plea of desuetude. 
The best arrangement is now adopted, whilst; retaining the Scottish rule as correct in 
principle, to endeavor, by purging the statute-book of all obsolete enactments, to render 
its practical application as limited as possible. 

DETACHMENT, in military matters, is a small but indefinite number of troops, sent 
for some special duties away from the regiment, brigade, division, or army, as the case 
may be. In a fleet, also, a D. of one or more ships may be told off in a similar way. 

DETERMINANTS, the name given to a new’ method of great use, inter alia. in the 
solution of equations embracing several unknown quantities, whereby the student can 
almost on inspection write down the values, in terms of the known quantities, of each 
of the unknown. 

„ DETERMINATE PROBLEM, in geometry, a problem of a limited number of solu 
tions: as: “ Given the base, perimeter, and area, to construct a triangle.” For this there 
are four general solutions. But if either of the three propositions be omitted, it becomes 
indeterminate. 

DETINUE, in English law, an action for the recovery of goods wrongfully detained, 
or their value, with damages and costs. The action is for the recovery of a specific 
article; the goods detained must, therefore, be of such a character that they can be dis- 
tinguished from others, as a horse, money in a bag. etc. In this respect, the action of 
D. differs from an ordinary action at law, and judgment in I). is accompanied by its 
special remedy for enforcing execution-— called writ of distringas. There must actually 
he a title of property in the plaintiff at the time he brings his action ; but property with- 
out possession is sufficient, and an heir can thus bring his action for an heirloom’ which 
has never been in his possession. This action was formerly subject to wager of law (q. v.), 
now abolished, whereby the defendant was allowed to clear himself by' his ‘own oath, 
supported by that of eleven neighbors. This proceeding rendered the "action of D. so 
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inconvenient, that, by a fiction of law, remedy for wrongful detention was most fre- 
quently sought by the action of trover (q.v.). 

BEXMBLB, a t. of north-western Germany, on the Werre, capital of the principality 
of Lippe-petmold, 47 m. s.w. of Hanover, consists of an old and new town, the latter 
of which is well built, and adorned with public walks and gardens. The chief buildings 
are the palace, a fine old castellated edifice, the gymnasium, and the theater. I), has 
also a training-school, a public library, and a hospital. The manufactures are leather, 
woolens, and linens. There are also several breweries. On the Grotenburg, about 2 
in. from D., is a colossal copper statue of Hermann (q.v.). Pop. ’75, 6,982 

BETOBA'TXOIT is the phenomenon of combustion "with explosive rapidity, accompa- 
nied by sound and light. Thus the firing of gunpowder, gun-cotton, and fulminating 
powders, as in a percussion-cap, is detonation. 

BETEX' TITS, applied in geology to accumulations formed by the disintegration of 
rocks, which consist of gravel, sand, or clay, or of an admixture of them. 

DE TRO BE.I AND, Philip Regis, b. France, 1816; a man , of letters, long resident 
of the United States. . In the war of the rebellion he was an officer on the union side, 
and became brevet-brig. gen. in the United States army. He has written a number of 
works in French, including Four Years in the Army of the Potomac . From 1854 to 1861, 
he was editor of the (Jourriev des Fiats Unis, the leading journal in 


in the United States. 
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DETROIT (French for strait) is that part of the St. Lawrence which discharges lakfe 
St. Clair into lake Erie. With a s.s.w. course, it forms the lowest section of that mighty 
body of waters before it assumes its n.e. direction towards the gulf of its own name. If 
is about 28 m. long, with a minimum breadth of’ fully half a mile. Though the middle 
of its length is barely above the 42d parallel — about 550 ni. to the s. of any point in 
England — yet it is frost-bound for about four months in, the year. It is navigable ‘for 
vessels of any burden, the deeper channel being on the Canadian shore. 

DETROIT,, the chief city of Michigan, the oldest city by far in the w. of the United 
States, and older than either Baltimore or Philadelphia on the seaboard, was founded 
by the French of Canada in 1670, as an outpost for the prosecution of the fur trade, on 
the rigid bank of the river of its own name. For more than a century and a half, how- 
ever, the advantages of its position were rather prospective than actual. The settlement 
of the adjacent wildernesses was so slowly carried into effect, that Michigan, of which 
D. was the capital, continued to be a subordinate territory, as distinguished from a sov- 
ereign state, from 1805 to 1837. Accordingly, as late as 1830, the place contained only 
2,222 inhabitants. But in 1840, the pop. had risen to 9,102; in 1850, it was 21,019; 
and in 1870, 79,577. According to the official returns of the United States, the value of 
the imports in the year ending June 30, 1874, was $1,450,072 (£290,014), and of the 
exports $3,298,440 (£658,688). In 1875, the assessed value of real estate amounted to 
$90,000,000, or £18,000,000. D. has 84 newspapers and periodicals, of which 8 are 
issued daily. Besides a net-work of navigable communications, which, with the aid of 
art, has adcled the open ocean and the gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence, D. is a center 
from which 8 railways radiate. Eight lines of street-railway, with 40 m. of track, inter- 
sect the city. Among the chief buildings are the city hall, 200 ft. long, and 180 ft, high 
to the top of the tower, completed in 1871, at a cost of $600,000; the opera-house; and 
the custom-house. I). has a well-organized system of public schools, and possesses 64 
churches, of which the largest is the Roman Catholic cathedral. It. is supplied from the 
river with water, which is forced into a reservoir 50 ft. high. The manufactures 
extensive and important, consisting of steam-engines, machinery, stoves, cabinet-ware, 
bricks, tobacco, etc. Brewing and tanning are also largely carried on. 

DETROIT (ante), the most populous city of Michigan, and the capital of Wayne co., 
on the w. bank of the Detroit river, about 18 m. from lake Erie and 7 m. from lake St, 
Clair. The site is sufficiently elevated above the river to afford excellent facilities for 
drainage, which have been thoroughly improved. The river, which is the dividing line 
at this point between the United States and Canada, is half a mile wide and over 80 ft. 
deep, forming the best harbor on the lakes. The city extends 6 or 7 m. along the hank 
of the river and from 2 to 8 m. back from it. The -riverfront is lined with warehouses, 
mills, foundries, grain elevators, railway stations, shipyards, dry docks, etc., the signs 
of an enterprising and thriving community. Fort Wayne, a mile below, commands the 
channel. The site of the city was visited by the French early in the 1.7th e., hut no 
permanent settlement was made by them until 1701. Sixty-two years later, in 1708, at 
the close of the war between England and France, it fell into the possession of the 
English, Immediately after this, Pontiac, the great Ottawa chief, made a desperate but 
unsuccessful effort to expel the whites from all that region. In 1778, Detroit contained 
only 800 inhabitants, living for the most part in log huts. A Roman Catholic church 
hacl survived from the days of the French possession. The British, in 1778, erected a 
fort, which, after the Americans gained possession, became Fort Shelby. At the peace 
of 1788, Detroit became apart of the United States, hut the Americans did not, take pos- 
sess? o 
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by gen. Hull to tlie British, but recovered by the Americans after the battle of lake 
Erie in 1818. It was incorporated as a village in 18.15, as a city in 1824. It was the 
seat of government of the territory of Michigan from 1805 to 1887, and of the state of 
Michigan from the latter date till 1847. The plan of the city is not altogether harmo- 
nious, "but the streets are broad and well paved and lighted, many of them lined with 
beautiful shade. trees. The avenues are from 100 to 120 ft. wide. Many of the busi- 
ness structures are large, solid, and imposing, and there are many elegant and costly 
private residences. The city has had' a very rapid growth, the population increasing 
from 770 in 1810 to 79,750 at the last census, when there were 15,689 families and 14,088 
dwellings. Of the 79,570 inhabitants, 85,881 were of foreign birth, and 2,285 colpfed. 
The larger portion of the foreigners were Germans. The principal park of Detroit is 
the ‘‘Gi’ancl Circus,’- and it is the center from which the principal, avenues radiate. 
The plan of the city leaves a number of small triangular parks, where the streets inter- 
sect each other at oblique angles. The “ Grand Circus ” is semicircular and divided by 
Woodward avenue into two parts, each adorned with a fountain. The “ Campus 
Martins ” is a plot of ground 600 ft. long and 250 wide, crossed by two avenues. Facing 
it on one side is the city hah, a fine structure of sandstone, 200 ft. in length by 90 ft. in 
width, which cost $600,000. In front of the city hall is a monument to the soldiers of 
Michigan who fell in the war of the rebellion; and facing the Campus Martinson the n. 
is an opera house, a large and fine building. The United States custom-house and post- 
office, a large building of stone, is on Griswold street. The largest church edifice is the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, but there are several of other denominations 'which are fine 
specimens of architecture. The Roman Catholic convent of the Sacred Heart is a large 
and handsome structure. The Michigan Central freight depot is 1250 ft. long and 102 
ft. wide — a single room, covered by a self-supporting roof of iron; and near it stands a 
grain elevator with cupola, commanding a fine prospect. The house of correction is 
also a very handsome building, erected at a cost of $800,000, with a capacity for 450 
inmates. * There are two beautiful cemeteries, one on the w., the other on the e. side of 
the city; and besides these several smaller ones belonging to different religious sects. 
N early a dozen lines of street railroad intersect the different parts of the city, and ferry- 
boats ply constantly between it and Windsor on . the Canada side of the river. There 
are numerous lines of steamers with elegant and commodious boats running to different 
points on the lakes. Eight great lines of railroad center here, connecting Detroit with 
all parts of the United States and Canada. The foreign commerce of the city is almost 
exclusively with the adjoining British possessions. For the year ending June, 1878, 
the exports amounted to. almost $8,000,000, the imports to about $2,000,000. In the 
second year there were entered and cleared 1949 American and 1522 foreign vessels, 
with a capacity of about 8,000 tons. The coasting trade in tlie same year, by steam and 
sailing vessels, amounted to over 778,000 tons. The number of sailing vessels belong- 
ing to the port was 188, of steamers 130. The exports for the most part consist of corn, 
oats, wheat, lumber, cotton, hogs, bacon, and lard. Large quantities of domestic produce, 
from Michigan and states farther west, pass eastward through D., the chief articles 
being flour, wheat, corn, oats, barley, apples, butter, hides, hops, dressed hogs, pork, 
beef, wool, and sheep. The trade in lumber is very large, the receipts in 1872 being 
78,947,000 ft., of which less than 5,000,000 ft. was from Canada. About 60, ’000 cattle, 
valued at about $2,500,000 were sold in D. in the same year. The manufactures have 
developed rapidly and are very extensive. There are numerous foundries and blast- 
furnaces, copper-smelting works,; locomotive and car works, safe factories, furniture 
establishments, iron-bridge works, brick-yards, flour-mills, tanneries, breweries, distil- 
leries, and tobacco and cigar factories. The capital invested in banks of discount was 
$2,250,000 and there were 4 savings banks with deposits of about $400,000. There are 
also fire, marine, and life insurance companies doing an extensive business. The cash 
value of property in 1872 was estimated at $78,718,918. The police and fire depart- 
ments are well organized. The city is abundantly supplied with water from the Detroit 
by works valued, at $1,221,752. Hospitals and asylums abound. The public 
schools are well organized and efficiently managed. The Roman Catholics and some of 
the Protestant sects have schools of their own. The Detroit medical college was organ- 
ized in 1888, the homoeopathic college, 1871. Tlie public library contains 25.000 
volumes; that of the young men’s society 12,000; that of the mechanics’ society 4,000. 
There are in the city 8 daily papers (3 of them German), 8 tri-weekly, 14 weekly, 7 
ly. There are 64 churches, of which 9 are Roman Catholic, the others being 
divided among the various denominations, of which the Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans are most prominent. 

BETTIMEN", a village of Bavaria, circle of lower Franconia, on the right bank of 
the Maine; noted as the scene of a battle during the Austrian wars of succession. This 
conflict, in which George II. of England headed the army of tlie allies, while tlie duke 
de Noailles acted as commander of the French forces, Took place on the 27th June, 
1743, and was the last occasion in which a king of England appeared in person on the 
field. The army of the allies was composed of English, Hanoverians, Hessians, and 
some troops from the Low Countries, amounting in alfto an active force of 37,000 men; 
while the French leader Hoailles had an armv of about 60.000. The former neennWl 
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valley extending from Aschaffenburg to Dettingen. Before the fight, Noailles threw 

12.000 men into Ascii affenburg,ynd so made it impossible for his opponents to retreat 
with safety. The defile of D. in front of the allies was also held by De Grammont 
•with 25,000 men,, while Noailles himself, shifting his position on the Maine, so as to 
command with his batteries the flank and rear of the allies, rendered their position so 
critical that George resolved to force his way through the enemy. It was his only 
chance; and fortunately for him, De Grammont rashly and foolishly left his position, 
rushed over the morass and rivulet in his front, and engaged. At this moment, George, 
dismounting, placed himself at the head of the Britishund Hanoverian infantry, flour- 
ished Ills sword, and shouted: “Now, mv boys, for the honor of England! fire; 
behave well; and the French will soon run I” Shock after shock from the impetuous 
French horse broke on the steady lines of infantry in vain, and at length George, form- 
ing his infantry into one solid column, advanced. Onward went the column, dense, 
steady, and overwhelming, breaking the squadrons of De Grammont, and driving horse 
and foot before them, until the enemy broke into promiscuous and bewildered retreat. 
Noailles’s reserves were too late to be of any use: the allies had won the day. Many of 
the French were driven into the Maine, and so drowned; some were killed in the pur- 
suit, which, however, was not prosecuted to any great extent. The loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was estimated at 0,000, ana that of the allies at 

2.000 men. 

BETVA, at. in the n.w r . of Hungary, is situated in a deep valley, 20 m. e. of Altsohl. 
Pop. 81st Dec., 1869, 10,085. 

BETJCA'LIOH, according to the Greek myth, was a son of Prometheus, grandson of 
lapetus, and husband of Pyrrha. When Zeus had resolved to destroy the race of men 
by a flood, D. built and provisioned, by the advice of his father, an ark or ship, which 
he entered along with his wife. The flood came, and all Hellas w r as submerged. 1). 
floated about for nine days, and on the subsidence of the waters, the ark rested on Mt. 
Parnassus. Other versions of the myth, however, make it rest on Mt. Othrys in Thes- 
saly, on Mt. Athos, or on Mt. Etna in Sicily. D. and Pyrrha, according to one account, 
now offered up sacrifice to Zeus Phyxhis, i.e., Zeus, the protector of fugitives, and 
prayed that he would repeople the world, which lie did; but the more common tradition 
was, that they went to the sanctuary of Themis for this purpose, and were told by the 
goddess that they must throw behind them the bones of their mother as they departed 
from the temple. Understanding by the “ bones of their mother, ” the stones of*the 
earth, they obeyed the injunction, and from those thrown by D. sprang up men, and 
from those by Pyrrha, women. D. built his first dwelling-place at Opus or Gynus. lie 
is also said to have founded the sanctuary of Olympian Jove at Athens, and in later 
ages his tomb in the vicinity was long pointed out.* D. had by Pyrrha several children, 
llellen, Amphictyon, Protogeneia, and others. It was at one time extensively believed, 
even by intelligent scholars, that the myth of D. was a corrupted tradition of the 
Noachian deluge, but this untenable opinion is now all but universally abandoned. 
The myth is a comparatively late one, being mentioned neither by Homer nor Hesiod. 

DEU'EL, a co. in e. Dakota* on the Minnesota border, as yet unsettled. It is 
watered by a number of lakes, and by affluents of the Big Sioux and Minnesota rivers. 
Pop. ’80, 2,802. 

BEUS EX MA'CHINA, an expression borrowed from the classical theater. In con- 
formity with the popular mythological beliefs of their age, the tragic poets of Greece, 
instead of bringing about the denouement of their plots by natural means, had often 
recourse to a more expeditious mode — viz., the intervention of a god, who descended in 
a machine, and abruptly solved whatever difficulty barred the proper termination of the 
piece. As examples of the Pens ex Maximum take the appearance of Hercules in the 
Philoetetes, and of Diana in the Iphigenia in Tauris,- In modern tragedy, when a per- 
son or incident is introduced arbitrarily, forced, as it were, into the conduct of a plot, 
merely to remedy some inartistic negligence in its construction, or to save the authpr 
the labor of further ingenuity, such a contrivance is metaphorically called a Dens ex 
MacMna, In modern comedy, the rich old uncle who suddenly comes home from the 
West Indies, and rescues the young couple (hero and heroine) from their dreadful 
pecuniary embarrassment, serves exactly the same purpose. When a savant or phi- 
losopher cannot explain some fact- of nature by any known law, and has recourse to 
the supposition of the direct and immediate action of God, his assumption is also 
termed by analogy a Deus ex MacMna . 

BEBTER01T0MY (Gr. DeiUeronomion, i.e., the second law) is the name given by the 
Beptuagint translators to the 5th hook of the Pentateuch, because it contains a repeti- 
tion of the laws which had been already promulgated. It is commonly presumed to 
have been written by Moses himself, with the exception of the last four chapters, which 
narrate the closing events in the life of the great law-giver. Many critics, however, 
affirm that the entire book itself in its present form is post-Mosaic. The repeated allu- 
sions to the kingdom, the prophethood, the temple at Jerusalem, places in Palestine 
which Moses never saw, and could not have known, as well as various other particulars 
far too numerous to specify, are held to render it probable that D. is a late reseension 
and enlargement of some Mosaic abridgment of the previous portion of the Pentateuch. 
U. K. IV.— 49 ; v *v; 
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Even in regard to the legislation, it differs materially from the Sinaitic code contained 
in the previous books. There are not only deviations from the latter, but also additions 
and discrepancies, suggesting another hand. The language, too, has late peculiarities, 
Ewald, Riehm, Rleek, Davidson, etc., fix the date of its composition about the middle 
of the 7th c. B.c.— See Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament , vol. i,, pp. 841-408, 



DEUTERONOMY (ante) is the English title of the fifth book of Moses, derived 
from the Greek translation, and signifying “ repetition of the law.” It well expresses 
the general scope of the book, which is a review of the 40 years in the wilderness, 
including the laws which had been given, and the events which had occurred. .What- 
ever may have been the time occupied in writing it, the littering of it to the people 
began two months before the end of the 40th year. To the arguments advanced by 
some writers that it was not written by Moses, the following answers (among others) 
have been given : 1. These writers are not agreed among themselves. The older of 
them affirm that D. was written long after the other hooks of the Pentateuch; the 
newer school pronounce it the quarry from which the materials of the others were taken. 
This conflict of opinions at least precludes the assertion that its style betrays its late 
origin. 2. The alleged anachronisms, discrepancies, and difficulties admit, for the 
most part, of easy and complete explanation on the supposition that Moses was the 
author. 3. The unanimous and unwavering testimony of the ancient Jewish church 
and nation is that Moses was the author of the book. This is testimony against them- 
selves, as it iuvolves the admission that their sufferings as a nation were divine judg- 
ments on their sins. Consequently, their possession of the book and acknowledgments 
of it as a writing of Moses can be rationally accounted for only on the supposition that 
the generation in the wilderness received it from his hand. At no subsequent period 
couici it have been imposed on them as a law which had been given them in the wilder- 
ness, under acknowledged obligation to which they had always lived, and for the trans- 
gression of which they had been punished in the past, and would be in the future. 
And as no generation, after the settlement in Canaan, could have been persuaded to 
receive it for the first time, so to every subsequent generation the temptation became 
stronger, if it were possible, to deny and reject its authority. 4. It had, in a remark- 
able manner, the attestation of the apostles and of Christ. Peter and Stephen quoted 
from it to large assemblies of Jews, as truly the words of Moses; Paul cites it in writ- 
ing to Jews at Rome; and Christ drew from it, as the word of God, his answers to all 
temptations of Satan. 

It contains: I. A review of the history from Horeb to Kadesh; from Kadesh to the 
land of the Amorites ; of Moses’ own transgression, his exclusion from Canaan, and 
the appointment of Joshua in his stead; of the reception of the law at Horeb, spoken 
by the voice of God, and written by him on tablets of stone. The review of these 
events is made the ground of an earnest exhortation to reverence, obedience, and grati- 
tude to God. II. A review of the laws: 1. Of the moral law, and of the effect pro- 
duced on the people by the proclamation of it; of the first and second commandments 
especially, with exhortations to obedience, and warnings against transgression; and, 
again, of the whole law, with a renewed appeal for obedience in view of past experi- 
ence; of future blessings promised, and wrath threatened. 2. Of laws for the regula- 
tion of religious ceremonial and of personal life; for the abolition of idolatry and the 
observance of divine worship; against false prophets, idolatrous cities, and personal 
disfiguration as a sign of mourning; concerning clean and unclean animals, the year of 
release, the annual feasts, judges and justice; and against groves and images. 8. Of 
the strictly judicial law in numerous details. III. Provision for the confirmation of 
the law by writing it on large stone tablets to be set up on Mt. Ebal, with the utter- 
ing of curses on transgressors, and of blessings on the faithful. This is followed by an 
earnest call for consecration of heart and life to God. Pardon is promised to the peni- 
al, and t lie choice of life or death is set before all. IV. The close of the official and 
personal history of Moses. He appointed Joshua to succeed him, charging him to be 
faithful and courageous; delivered a copy of the law to the priests and Levites to be 
faced by the ark of the covenant, and read publicly to the congregation every seven 
years; and as he had commenced the journey through the wilderness with a triumphant 
song, so now he closed it with songs 'of review, warning, and •prophetical blessing on 
the tribes. The account of his seeing the promised land, the record of his death and 
burial, and the testimony to his greatness as a prophet and servant of the Lord, were 
added, probably, by Joshua, as the appointed finisher of his work. 

BEUTSCH, Emanuel Oscar, was b. of Jewish parents, at Neisse in Silesia, in 1829. 
His education was begun by an uncle, to whom he owed his mastery of the whole range 
of Hebrew and Chaldee literature, and was finished at the university of Berlin. In 1855, 
he came to England to fill an appointment in the national library; and from this time 
he was known for his labors in the British museum, and his efforts to promote the study 
of the Semitic languages. He is best known to the outside world by his brilliant article 
on the Talmud in the Quarterly Review, to which he also furnished an article on Islam. 
He wrote excellent articles on the Targrnn and the Samaritan Pentateuch for Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , and was a valued contributor to the present work, for which he 
wrote nearly 200 articles. The best monument of his official work in the national 
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library is to be found in the Phoenician Inscriptions , edited by Mr. Vaux, to whom D. 
rendered most valuable assistance. I). died in 1878 at Alexandria, whither he had gone 
in the pursuit of heal tin His engrossing public duties and comparatively short life 
prevented D. from fulfilling the dream of his life, an, elaborate work on the Talmud. A 
volume of his literary remains, with a sketch of his life, was published in 1874. 

BE1JTZ. See Cologne. 

BEXTT'ZIA, a genus of shrubs of the natural order PMlade Iphacem, natives of the n. of 
India,, China, and Japan, some of ^ which are now reckoned among the favorite green- 
house plants of Britain, in some situations even enduring the open air. They produce 
abundance of beautiful white flowers. The leaves of D. scabra are so rougliwith sili- 
ceous hairs, that they are used by joiners in Japan for polishing wood. 

BEUX-PGNTS (Ger, ZweibriicJcen ), a t. of Rhenish Bavaria, picturesquely situated 
among wooded heights on the Erbach, near its junction with the Serre, 34 m. w.n.w. 
of Landau. Deux-Ponts, which owes its name to the two bridges which there cross the 
Erbach, is well built, and has among its principal buildings a Lutheran cathedral, also 
the remains of an ancient ducal palace, now used as a Catholic chapel. Its manufac- 
tures are woolen and cotton cloth, hardware, leather, and tobacco. Pop. ’75, 9,849. 

Deux-Ponts, or, in Latin, Bepontium (whence the name Bepontine given to the edi- 
tion of Greek and Latin classics here printed by a society of scholai*s in 1779), is not 
mentioned in history till 1197, and was then in the possession of counts of Deux-Ponts. 
After various changes of masters, it Anally came into the possession of Bavaria. 

DEV, or Dew (Persian), and Dev a (Sanscrit); kindred names; in Persian applied, 
according to Zoroaster, to a race of demons created by Ahriman, and subject to his com- 
mands. The Sanscrit word in Hindu mythology signifies “ gods.” 

BE'VAPBAYA'G-A, a t. in India, remarkable chiefly for its situation, stands in the 
fork of the Aluknunda and the Bhageerettee, whose united waters immediately assume 
the name of Ganges. It is in lat. 80° 8' n., and long. 78° 89' e., belonging to the pro- 
tected state of G dr whal; and its elevation above the point of confluence is 818, and 
above the sea, 2,266 feet. Marking, as it were, the source of the sacred river, D. is a 
favorite place of pilgrimage for the Hindus; and, in fact, its only permanent pop. con- 
sists of about 1000 Brahmans from the Deccan. In connection with the holy character 
of the locality, are two ancient temples, a flight of steps in the rock down to the very 
brink of the mingled streams, and three basins excavated in the solid stone a little 
below the level of the surface of the current. The town was much shattered by an 
earthquake in 1808, but was subsequently repaired at the expense of Scindia, the Mah- 
ratta chief of Gwalior. 

DEVELOP, in algebra, to write out in full the operations set down in symbols. In 
geometry, to develop a curved surface is to produce on a plane an equivalent surface, as 
by rolling the curved surface so that all parts shall successively touch the plane. 

DEVELOPMENT of DOCTRINE signifies the modifying process through which Chris- 
tian or philosophical opinion passes in its transmission from age to age. At first com- 
paratively simple in its expression, doctrine has a tendency to become more complicated 
and technical in structure as argument is exercised upon it, and the spirit of controversy 
excited. The difference between the doctrinal statements in the Pauline epistles and. 
the earlier creeds, such as that of Nicsea, the elaborate expositions of the mediaeval 
theologians, and again of the Protestant theologians of the 16th and 17th centuries, is a 
difference at once appreciable by the theologian, as it is full of interest to him. There 
is, beyond doubt, at these several points in the history of the church, a certain growth 
or extension of Christian opinion called forth by, and corresponding to, the exigencies 
of the times. This is what is meant by the development of Christian doctrine, and the 
name denotes with suciffient propriety an unquestioned series of phenomena. 

It is true that, the idea of development in doctrine is one of modern origin, unknown 
to the "earlier dogmatic ages of the church. But this merely proves that it is only in 
recent times that the history of the church has been reviewed in a critical and philo- 
sophical spirit, The idea of development is modern in its application to science altogether, 
and especially to the science of history. The ground upon which it. is vindicated, in its 
application to Christian doctrine, is, that this doctrine is not a mere repetition of Chris- 
tian truth in the language of inspiration, but really the rational or argumentative expo- 
sition of this truth. It represents this truth as it appears to the Christian reason inf* 
different ages. It is the expression of what lias been called the Christian corisciousness 
working in contact with the text of Scripture. The Nicene doctrine of the Trinity, for 
example, is the definite explanation which the Christian reason of the 4th c, gave to the 
undefined and general expressions of the gospels and epistles as to the relation of the 
Father and the Son. The doctrine of the atonement, as a satisfaction to God for the sins 
of the world, is first clearly and explicitly unfolded by St. Anselm in the ,11th century. 
If is not meant that the elements of either of these doctrines are not to he found *m 
Scripture, or that they are the product of human ingenuity ; it is only affirmed that the 
scriptural elements in the one case and the other, were first clearly and argumentatively 
unfolded by the ingenuity of the Christian reason at these different times. The very 
idea of doctrine implies the employment of reason, and the exercise of inquiry an3 
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argument upon the divine truth of Scripture. It is this truth analyzed and reflectively 
given forth— iiot the mere equivalent of Scripture, hut something derived from it by 
Christian investigation and culture. Such a process of investigation and culture is 
necessarily variable and progressive. The divine fact remaining the same, the human 
explanation or doctrine of it may and does greatly vary. The course of this variation — 
the rising* and falling of the human apprehension of the meaning of Scripture — is the 
development of doctrine. 

This view is to be distinguished from that which characterizes the extreme subjective 
school of German theology. * According to this school, Christian doctrine is nothing 
else than the expression of the Christian consciousness at any time. Scripture main- 
tains no permanent or authoritative relation to it. It is all progress — a continued flux, 
without any ftprmal standard or expression. Scripture may be its primary expression, but 
it may leave its fountain-head, and in the course of time issue in developments not neces- 
sarily hound to Scripture. But according to the view above set forth, Scripture remains 
the absolute and complete revelation of Christian doctrine, which is continually unfolded, 
but never exhausted by inquiry— beyond which right reason and truth never travel. 
The Christian revelation not only admits of, hut demands constant criticism, as the 
means of unfolding more comprehensively and perfectly its contents, but it remains in 
itself the consummate expression cf all spiritual truth; and it is this very peculiarity of 
the Christian revelation that makes its contents capable of continual and ever fresh 
development. It is just because its substance is divine, that its doctrinal expressions 
never cease to interest and to answer to the necessities of successive times. (jHher 
religions, while capable of development, reach a point where they cease to have any 
further livingyneaning, and pass on the one hand into mere popular mythology, or into 
an esoteric priestly tradition. They become transmuted into poetry or some ordinary 
product of philosophical speculation. Civilization overtakes and supplants them. But 
it is of the distinguishing divine character of Christianity that its doctrines possess a 
vital ever-renewing power, capable of adaptation to the highest forms of human civili- 
zation, and full of enlightenment and guidance (o the most advanced intelligence. The 
development of Christian doctrine, therefore, is not merely a subject of curious and 
important study in the past, hut of great and significant influence * for the present and 
the future. 

DEVELOPMENT of the EM'BKYO. Ilarvey mid down the principle, in opposition 
to the views of those who believed in the doctrine of spontaneous generation, that all 
animals are produced from eggs (omne.vmim ex ovo); and more recent researches have 
fully confirmed this View, if we are allowed to accept the modes of reproduction known 
as' 'gmmip<zr,pm ' and Jmiparous, or multiplication by buds and propagation by division, 
and the series of , cases in which the offspring never resemble their parents, but the 
original form reappears in the second generation, and which are consequently said to 
present the phenomena of alternate generation. These exceptional cases occur only in 
very low forms of animal life, and, as a general rule, in retracing the phases of animal 
life, we arrive at an epoch in which the incipient animal is inclosed within an egg. It 
is then termed an embryo; and the modifications which this embryo undergoes before 
the young animal has an independent existence, are included in the general term which 
stands at the head of this article. Before embryology was properly studied, all animals 
were arranged under two great heads — the oviparous, which lay eggs; and the viviparous, 
•which bring forth their young alive. We now know that viviparous as well as oviparous 
animals are produced from eggs— the only difference in this respect being, that their 
eggs, instead of being laid before the development of the embryo, begin to undergo their 
early changes in the body of the mother. 

The egg lias generally a more or less spherical form; the eggs of birds have, how- 
ever, the form of an elongated spheroid, narrow at one end, and hence the origin of tlie 
word oval Some eggs, as, for instance, those of certain insects (e.g., the podurella), 
are furnished with projecting filaments; others have a sculptured surface; and others, 
again, have peculiar forms, being cylindrical or prismatic. A simple sphere is, how- 
ever, the normal form. 

The egg originates within organs termed ovaries , peculiar to and characteristic of the 
female, except in those cases in which both male and female reproductive organs are 
associated in the same individual. These ovaries are glandular bodies, and are usually 
situated in the abdominal cavity. So long as the eggs remain in the ovary, they are very 
minute, and in this condition they are called ovarian or primitive eggs. They are 
identical in all animals, being, in fact merely little cells containing yolk substance, in 
which is inclosed the germi native vesicle and the germ inative clot. The yolk itself, 
with its membrane, is formed while the egg remains in the ovary; it is "afterwards 
inclosed in another envelope, the sheltyimmbrane, which may either remain soft, like 
parchment, or may be surrounded by calcareous deposit, as we observe in birds’ eggs. 
The number of eggs seems to increase in proportion as we descend the animal scale, 
the eggs laid by a bird beisg far fewer than those laid by a fish, while these again are 
leas than those laid by some insects. 

The egg, when it has attained a certain degree of maturity, leaves the ovary. This ' 

in the processus termed ovulation , and must not he confounded with the laying or 
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deposition of the eggs, which is their subsequent expulsion from the abdominal cavity, 
through (in most cases) a special canal termed the oviduct. Ovulation takes place at a * 
definite period of the year in most of the lower animals, and seldom until the animal 
has attained its full growth. In general, ovulation is repeated for a number of years 
consecutively, usually in the spring; sometimes, however, it occurs but once during 
life, as in most insects, which die soon after the process is. accomplished. 

After leaving the ovary, the eggs are either discharged from the animal, and’ undergo 
their further changes in the external world, or they continue their development within 
the body of the mother, as is the case in some fishes and reptiles (as sharks and vipers), 
which have consequently been named ovovimparous animals; or, in the case of the mam- 
malia, they are not only developed within the body of the mother, but, except in the 
case of the marsupiata and monotremata (q.v.), become intimately united to her by the 
intervention of certain temporary structures— namely, the placenta and umbilical cord. 
This mode of development is termed gestation . 

The development of the embryo does not always take place immediately after the 
egg is laid, and a considerable time may elapse before it commences. Thus, the first 
eggs laid by the bird do not begin to undergo development until the whole number 
which is to constitute the entire brood is deposited; and the eggs of most insects are 
laid in the autumn, and remain unchanged till the following spring. During this time, 
the vital principle is dormant. See Dormant V itality. In the case of birds and rep- 
tiles, a considerable degree of warmth is requisite for the process of development. In 
birds, the act of incubation, or “ sitting,’- supplies the necessary amount of heat; and in 
reptiles, the eggs are hatched by exposure on sands to the sun’s rays, by their being- 
deposited in warm dunghills, etc. 

In the composition and structure of a newly-laid hen’s egg— and of course the 
description equally applies to the egg of any other bird— we have exteriorly the shell, 
whose hardness is due mainly to carbonate of lime, and which is lined by a double 
membrane, the shell-membrane; then there is an albuminous substance, the white, in 
which several layers maybe distinguished; within this, we find the yolk, inclosed in its 
membrane; and in the midst of the yolk there was, before it was laid, a minute vesicle, 
the germinative vesicle, containing a still smaller one, the germinative dot. The most con- 
spicuous of these parts— namely, the shell and the white — are not physiologically essen- 
tial, and are wanting in the eggs of most animals lower than birds; while the yolk, the 
germinative vesicle, and the germi native dot, are found in the eggs of all animals; and 
it is from these parts, and these only, that the germ is formed. The yolk or vitellus is 
the most essential part of the egg. It is a viscid fluid, sometimes opaque and colored, 
as in the eggs of birds, and sometimes transparent and colorless, as in the eggs of many 
fishes and mollusks. The microscope shows that it is composed of an accumulation of 
granules and oil-vesicles. The yolk is surrounded by a very thin skin, termed the 
vitelline membrane. In some insects, this membrane forms the outer coat of the egg. 

The germinative vesicle is a cell, situated in the young egg near the middle of the yolk; it 
contains one or more minute spots or nuclei, termed the germinative dots, which themselves 
contain smaller nucleoli. The albumen or white of the egg is a viscid and colorless fluid, 
which coagulates and becomes opaque on the application of a temperature of 146° F. 
Although it forms a large part of the egg of the bird, it is of very trifling importance in 
reference to the development of the embryo. It is not formed in the ovary like the 
yolk, hut is secreted by the oviduct, and deposited round the yolk during the passage 
of the egg through that canal; hence, when there is no oviduct, the albumen is gener- 
ally absent. In birds, it consists of several layers, one of which, forming the chalazm, 
presents a coiled, rope-like appearance. The "albumen in this part is thicker than that 
which lies more externally. The albumen is bounded externally by the membrana piita- 
minis, or shell membrane, which splits into two layers, leaving a space at the broad end, 
filled with air; in birds, and in some reptiles, this membrane is covered by the calca- 
reous shell; in most cases, however, it continues membranous, as in the eggs of the mol- 
lusks, most crustaceans, and fishes, frogs, <fec. ; and sometimes it is horny, as in the 
sharks and .skates. 

In order to understand the successive steps of embryonic development, we must 
remember that the whole animal body is formed of tissues, the elements of which are 
cells. See Cells. While in the full-grown animal these cells have undergone such 
modifications as often hardly to present any indication of their primary form ; in early . 
embryonic life, the cells, which originate within the yolk, present a definite form and 
consistence. These cells we shall presently see become transformed into the blood, bone, 
muscle, etc., of the young animal. At the commencement of the process of develop- 
ment, the yolk, which previously was a mass of uniform appearance, gradually presents 
certain alterations. Some portions become more opaque, and others more transparent; 
and the germinative vesicle, which was in the center, rises to. the upper part of the yolk, 
where the germ is to be formed. The yolk at the same time undergoes a peculiar pro- 
cess of segmentation. It is first divided into halves, forming distinct spheres, which are 
again continuously and regularly subdivided into two, till the whole or a part of the yolk 
assumes the appearance of a mulberry, and in known as the “mulberry mass,” In 
fishes, the class of animals whose development we shall specially follow in this article, 
the segmentation is only partial, the divisions of the yolk not extending into its whole 
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mass. This process leads to the formation of a germ, which usually rises above the 
yolk in the form of a discoid protuberance, which has received the various names of 
germimitive disk, proligerous disk, germinal membrane, etc., and which is composed of 
minute cells. This disk enlarges tilf it embraces the whole, or very nearly tim whole, of 
the yolk. At this early period, the germ consists of a single layer of very minute cells 
of uniform appearance; it soon, however, increases in thickness, and in vertebrate ani- 
mals separates into various layers, which gradually become more and more distinct. 
The upper layer is termed the serous or nervous layer, and from it are subsequently 
developed the principal organs of animal life— such as the bones, muscles, brain and 
nerves, etc. The lower layer gives origin to the organs of vegetative life, and especially 
to the intestines and chylopoietic viscera, and is called the mucous or vegetative layer; 
the cells of which it is composed are larger than those of the serous layer. Between 
these layers there is, in the vertebrata, an intermediate layer, giving rise to the organs 
of Circulation and to the first-formed blood, and hence termed the vascular layer. . 

At a very early period the germ undergoes modifications of form, varying with the 
department of the animal kingdom to which it belongs. Thus, in the articulata (insects, 
crustaceans, etc.), the germ is divided into segments, indicating the transverse divisions 
which occur in the adult animal ; while the germ of vertebrate animals displays a longitu- 
dinal furrow, marking the position which the vertebral column and spiral cord are to 
occupy. The development of this furrow is highly important. At first, the furrow is 
very shallow, and a minute transparent band appears under it, called the primitive stripe. 
The walls of the furrow consist of two raised edges formed by a swelling of the germ 
on both sides of the primitive stripe. As these walls increase in height, their summits 
approach each other; and after a time they unite and convert the furrow into a closed 
canal, which is soon filled with a fluid from which the brain and spinal cord are subse- 
quently formed. 

The primitive stripe is gradually developed into a cartilaginous structure, termed the 
chorda dorsalis , which is the representative of the back-bone. In the meantime, the margin 
of the germ continues to extend over the surface of the yolk, until at length the latter is 
entirely closed in a cavity thus formed by the germ. In this lower cavity, the intestines 
and other organs of vegetative life are subsequently developed. 

In all classes of the animal kingdom, the embryo rests upon the yolk, and covers it 
like a cap; but the direction by which its edges approach each other and unite to form 
the lower cavity, is very different in different kinds of animals, and is highly distinctive 
in reference to zoological classification. In all the vertebrata, the embryo lies with its 
face or ventral surface towards the yolk, and thus the suture or line at which the edges 
of the germ unite to enclose the yolk, and which in mammals forms the navel, lies"" in 
front. Another suture is found along the back, arising from the folding together of the 
upper surfaces of the germ, to form the dorsal canal. In the affection "known as spina 
bifida, this suture is incomplete. In the articulata, the embryo lies with its back upon 
the yolk; in the cephalopoda, the yolk communicates, as in the vertebrata, with the 
ventral surface of the body, but no dorsal canal is formed in them; and in the other 
departments of animal life, we find special and characteristic relations between the 
embryo and the yolk. 

The development of the embryo of vertebrated animals is best observed in the eggs 
of fishes, as from their transparency they do not require to be cut open; and with due 
care the whole series of embryonic changes may be observed upon the same individual, 
and the succession of appearances of the different organs may be ascertained. Prof. 
Agassiz has carefully examined and depicted the principal phases of development in 
the white-fish, which belongs to the salmon family, and we shall endeavor to give his 
chief results. The egg when laid is spherical, about the size of a small pea, and nearly 
transparent. It contains no albumen, and the shell-membrane and the membrane of the 
yelk seem fused into one. lira few hours after it has been laid, provided it has come 
in contact with the fecundating fluid of the male, a separation between these two mem- 
branes takes place, in consequence of the absorption of water, by which the size of the 
egg is increased. Between the shell-membrane and the yelk there is now a considerable 
transparent space, corresponding in position to the albumen of birds’ eggs. Oil globules 
are scattered through the yelk, but soon arrange themselves in a stratum or 'disk towards 
the upper part, where a swelling, in the shape of a transparent vesicle, begins to show 
itself. It is composed of very delicate and minute cells, and is the germ in its earliest 
stage. As the germ increases, and has a larger surface in contact with the yelk, we 
notice a depression on its upper part, and soon after a second furrow appears at right 
angles to the former, so that the germ now presents four elevations. A continuous 
subdivision of this nature goes on during the second and third days, until the germ is 
divided into numerous minute spheres, which form what is termed the mulberry mass. 
This appearance, however, does not long continue; at tin 1 end of the third day, the fissures 
disappear, and the germ continues to extend as an envelope around the yelk, which it at 
last entirely incloses. ... 

On the tenth day, the first outlines of the embryo begin to appear, and we soon dis- 
tinguish in it a depression between two little ridges, whose edges approach till they 
form a canal. At about the same time, an enlargement at one end of the furrow is 
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observed, which is the rudimentary head, in which may soon be distinguished traces of 
the division of the brain corresponding to the organs of sight, hearing, and smell. 

To wards the thirteenth day, we see a transparent cartilaginous cord (the chorda dor - 
&aUs) in the position afterwards occupied by the backbone, composed of large ceils, in 
which transverse divisions are forming. In some fishes, as the sturgeon, this cartilagi- 
nous or embryonic state is persistent through life, and no true osseous vertebral column 
is ever formed. The rudiments of the eye soon appear in the form of a fold in the 
external membrane of the germ, in which the crystalline lens is afterwards formed. At 
the same time we see at the posterior part of the head an elliptical vesicle, which is the 
rudimentary ear. At this period, the distinction between the upper (serous) and lower 
(mucous) layers of the germ is best traced; all the changes which have been mentioned 
occurring in the upper layer. 

At or soon after the seventeenth day, the lower (or mucous) layer separates into two 
laminae, the inferior of which becomes the intestine. The heart at about the same time 
appears in the form of a simple cavity, in the midst of a mass of cells belonging to the 
middle or vascular layer. As soon as the cavity of the heart is closed in, regular motions 
of contraction and expansion are observed, and the movement of blood-corpuscles within 
it is seen. - 

It is not till the thirtieth day that any traces of a circulation of the blood are mani- 
fested; we then notice two currents, one running towards the head, and the other 
towards the trunk, with corresponding returning currents. The traces of the liver are 
now seen. The embryo begins to liberate itself at both extremities from the yelk, the 
tail first becoming free, and moving in violent jerks. 

The embryo, although still inclosed in the egg-membranes, now unites all the essen- 
tial conditions for the exercise of the functions of animal life : it has a brain, an intes- 
tine, a pulsating heart, and circulating blood, and a limited .amount of spontaneous 
motion; but the forms of the organs are still incomplete, nor have they acquired the 
precise shape characterizing the class to which it belongs. The embryo is as yet only 
a vertebrate animal in general, and might be taken for that of a frog as well as for that 
of a fish. 

Towards the close of the embryonic period, after the fortieth day, the embryo 
acquires a more definite shape: the jaws protrude; the nostrils approach the end of the 
snout; divisions are observed in the fin-like structure 'which surrounds the body; the 
anterior extremities, which were mere knobs, become rudimentary pectoral fins; and, 
finally, the gill-openings appear, so that the fish-type is now obvious. In this state, the 
young white fish escapes from the egg , about the sixtieth day after it is laid ; but its 
development is still incomplete. We cannot yet tell to what genus the fish belongs. 
The gill-covers are not yet formed, there are no teeth, the mouth is below instead of at 
the most projecting part of the head, and the fins have no rays. The remainder of the 
yelk is suspended from the belly in the form of a bladder," but it. daily diminishes in 
size, till it is at length completely absorbed by the animal. The duration of these 
changes varies extremely in different fishes; some accomplish them in a few days, while 
in others, months are required, 

In frogs and all the naked reptiles, the development is very similar to that of fishes;* 
in the scaly reptiles (snakes, lizards, turtles), and in birds, there are peculiar membranes 
surrounding and protecting the embryo during its growth, termed the allantois and the 
amnios; and in mammals there are additional complications of structure, wiiich it would 
be impossible to describe clearly without occupying more space than, could be allotted 
to a subject of this nature. For further information on this subject, we may refer to 
the various writings of Agassiz, especially his Lectures on Comparative Embryology, and 
his Comparative Physiology , from which this article is mainly drawn, and to Carpenter’s 
Comparative Physiology, 

DEVELOPMENT in PHOTOG’EAPHY, the process which immediately follows expos- 
ure, and which renders the picture visible in all its details. It consists *in the precipita- 
tion or deposition of new material on that portion of the sensitive surface which lias 
been acted on by light; the same principle therefore prevails in all processes. This may 
be made clearer by reference to a few examples. In the daguerreotype process (q.v), 
an iodized silver plate, after exposure in the camera, is exposed to the vapor of mer- 
cury; the vapor adheres to those portions of the plate which have undergone a peculiar 
* molecular change from the action of light, but not to those parts unacted on. The 
lights of the picture are therefore “developed,” or “ brought out,” by the acquisition of 
nmc material , i.e., mercury. A collodion negative is similarly “brought out” by the 
precipitation, by means of a deoxidizing agent, such as pyrogallic acid, or protosul- 
phate of iron, on the acfi)ii?.ed portion of the plate, of new material, composed of metal- 
lic silver and organic matter. A similar change takes place in the chrysotvpe process 
. (q.v.), where the metallic salt with which the paper is impregnated is reduced to a state 
of proto-salt, which reacts through the decomposition of water, and causes the precipi- 
tation of new material , in the form of finely divided metallic gold, on the parts where light 
has acted. Other processes might be cited, but these are deemed sufficient to illustrate 
the principle stated above. 

■ DEVELOPMENT THE'ORY.- See Species. 
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DEV'ENS, Charles, Jr., b. Mass., 1820; graduated at Harvard, and admitted to 
the bar in 1841. He lias been a member of the state senate; U. S. marshal for the dis- 
trict of Mass, ; in the union army during the rebellion, being several times wounded; 
was associate justice of the Mass. Supreme Court; is now U. S, attorney-general. 



BEVjEFTEBj a thriving t, of Holland, in the province of Overyssel, situated on the 
Yssel, about 53 m. e.s.e. of Amsterdam, Tower-flanked walls surround D., which is 
further defended by a broad, deep ditch. The streets are narrow, but the market-places 
spacious. The principal buildings are the cathedral — a structure in the early Gothic 
style — the town-house, the court-house, and prison. From the ramparts, which are 
used as a promenade, there is a commanding prospect. The industry of I). consists in 
iron-founding, the manufacture of carpets, stockings, etc. Its gingerbread (called 
Deventer koek) is celebrated throughout Holland, and many thousand pounds are 
exported annually. There is a large trade in grain, butter, beer, firewood, etc. Pop. 
76, 18,575. 

BE VERE, Maximilian Schele, ll.d. ; b. Sweden, 1820. He was in the Prus- 
sian diplomatic service, but came to the United States and was appointed to the chair 
of modern languages in the university of Virginia, 1844. Among his w T ork are Out- 
lines of 'Comparative Philology; Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature) Studies of our Eng- 
lish; The Great Empire; Wonders of the Deep; Americanisms; The English in the Mens 
World; etc. 

DEVEREAUX. See Essex, Earl of, ante . 

DEVIATION of the PLUMB-LINE, an effect observed near cliffs or mountains, 
which seems to show that the attraction of masses of earth deflect a perpendicular line. 
Similar effects have been observed on plains, whence it is argued that there must be 
hollows underneath, or masses of earth of different degrees of density. 

DEVICE — from the middle-age Lat. divisa, a drawing or design — is a motto expressed 
by means of a pictorial emblem. The motto proper originated in the emblem, a written 
inscription coming to be added to the pictorial design, with the view of rendering the 
meaning more explicit. Devices thus consist of two parts— a pictorial figure called the 
“body,” and a motto in words called the “soul” of the device. As early as the times 
of iEscliylus, the “ seven heroes before Thebes” all appear with devices on their shields; 
and the same is related by Xenophon of the Lacedaemonians and Sicyonians. In the 
middle ages, devices on coat-armor came into regular and formal use, and chivalry 
employed them in its courtly expressions of devotion to the fair sex. They were used 
both as charges on the shield and as crests. The only respect in which the device dif- 
fers from other heraldic emblems is, that it has always some specific reference to the 
history, or circumstances, or position of the bearer. As an example : Louis XIII. of France 
had a falcon as a device, with these words; “Aquila generosior ales’ ’ (“A more generous 
bird than the eagle”), by which lie meant to denote his own superiority to the emperor, 
whose device was an eagle. Devices, moreover, were generally borne’ouly by the indi- 
vidual who assumed them, and not by the other members of his family or his descend- 
ants, like the crest or cognizance. They vrere often contrived to typify a special enter- 
prise, the general character of the wearer, or even to designate his name — as the 'mul- 
berry trees in the embroidered trappings of the horse of Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk. On all festal occasions, they figured on* triumphal arches, on banners and 
hangings. At a later period, it became customary to work devices into buildings; friezes 
and stained windows were often covered with them. This practice has recently much 
gone out, at least, in its original form. See Radowitz’s Die Devise nund Motto desspdtern 
Mittelalters (Stutt. 1850). 

DE VIGNY, Alfred Victor, Comte, 1797-1868 ; b. France ; poet and novelist. Hav- 
ing been in the army 18 years without seeing active service, he resigned. He had already 
published several poems, and being in pecuniary ease (having wedded a rich English lady) 
he started in earnest on his poetical career contemporaneously with Victor Hugo and 
Lamartine. De Vigny published a volume in 1822, and in 1824 came Eloa y a poem of 
7 a 'sister of the angels.” Soon afterwards he published 
a, etc. In 1826, appeared Gmq Mars , a historical romance 
Louis XIII. This had great success. In 1829, he translated 
stage, and in 1835, made a drama of the romantic life of Chat- 
, the English boy-poet. His best prose work is Stello ou les D tables Metis, issued 
in 1832. His last effort was Poems philosophiques, ou les Destinies, part of which was 
published after his death. 

DEVIL, or Sa'tan (Gt. diabolos, “false accuser;” Heb. satan, “adversary”), desig- 
nates in the Old and New? Testament a mighty spirit of evil who has, during unknown 
ages, ruled over a kingdom of evil spirits, and is in constant and restlessly active 
opposition to . God. This belief, however, was very gradually developed in the Jewish 
mind; and it is beyond all question, that it acquired clearness and prominence through 
extra-national influences. In England, the “doctrine of Satan” has hardly received 
any critical treatment at the hands of scholars; but in Germany, the subject has been 
most learnedly investigated. The conclusions at which some of die prof oundest Biblical 
scholars of the continent have arrived, and even the principles on wiii-ch they proceed. 
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may be rejected by us, but a brief account of tlieir method of historical analysis may be 
neither uninteresting nor uniustructive. The older Hebrews, it is said, wlio lived before 
the period of the Babylonish captivity— -judging from the silence of Scripture— knew, 
nothing, and certainly taught nothing, of evil spirits in the later sense — i e of beings 
separated from God, who were evil in the essence of their nature, aud worked evil onlf 
Moral evil was rather looked upon as properly the act of man; physical evil, or ^versUy 
on the othei hand, as punishment merited through sin, and inflicted by a just and holy 
God, who was thus necessarily conceived as the true source of all calamity. The aim* 
who foretold God s purposes, and executed his will, however great, might be the phvsi- 
C S .f vl ^ ? ccas jo^ e d, are never accused of moral evil. Even iu the Mosaic account 
ot the seduction of Eve, there is nothing to induce us to believe that the author regarded 
the serpent other than as ‘ the most subtle of all the beasts of the field ” or that he 
meant to conceal under so plain a statement an allusion to Satan. It is probable liow! 
evei, that at some early period iu their history, the popular faith of the Jews mrilv 
divorcing itself from its grand religious conceptions of the “ one living and true God X 
and lapsing— as has everywhere been the case with the popular faith— into petty super- 
st it io ns, had become familiar with the idea of certain fearful unearthly beings haunting 
wildernesses, similar to the fauns and satyrs of Greece, who might form the connecting 

}n n Hip n pi ie t ^ ter ? eve n?t pn s n ! : of an acpial demonism. Traces of this are clearly visihfe # 
m the Pentateuch. The Hebrew word seirim, occurring in Leviticus xvii. 7, which our 
translators have rendered “devils,” means only “hairy ones.” Now the Eowntians • 
worshiped the lie-goat, and the Hebrews partook, as we know, of their idolatry. ° There* 
fore Moses mTliis verse, forbidding them to commit this sin in future, says: “They 
shall no more offer their sacrifices to seirim— i.e., to the Egyptian lie-goats. The develop- 
^il d “ 1Stn V* materiaU y furthered during and after the Babylonish captivity 
by Medo-. Persian influences. In those canonical books of the Old Testament which 
belong in their present form, to the post-exilian period-i.e., the period subsequent to 
f 1 ? eX1 u tlie dswish conceptions of angels become more definite. They possess differ- 
ent i an ks, names, and specific offices. They are the tutelary guardians and helpers of 
particular lands and peoples but are everywhere in absolute dependence on God And 
nowwemeet.also, for tne first time, with an angel called Satan, who, however still 
ufvnn CS nf t l , mni f ei ‘ °{ and along with the others appears in heaven before the 
t hi one of Jehovah, but with the function assigned to him of accuser and seducer. It is 
pritS«°hnHw^ n, i XX1 * 1 {Chronicles, it should he mentioned, is considered by most 
ciitics both oifchodox and heterodox, to be the composition of Ezra, and therefore ro$6- 
Whan)-stirs up David to number the people; while in the older Hebrew version (2Sam 
a > fc n attribut ®d to an angry God, the conception of Satan not then 
havm & cleaily, it at all, presented itself to the Hebrew mind. It is Satan also who 
throws suspicion on the piety of Job, and with the permission of Jehovah causes a 
series of misfortunes to befall him; while in Zechariah hi. 1, 

resisting the angel of God, and as a false accuser of the liigh-priest Joshua As yet 
however, an evil nature is not expressly ascribed to him, but, wliat is much the same it 
is assumed that he takes a pleasure in active evil. It is a purely arbitrary and untextual 
interpretation of Isaiah xiv 12 (“How art thou fallen from heaven, offlfer son of 
} that WO T lld / or ? e these words t0 refer to the fall of the D., or determine 
rest eithnr 1 ^/ 7 7 a the Ap ? cl TP^ ia » of which only a small part is Palestinian, the 

r ?fL JU ?4 ChaMawo-Peman (as, for example, Tobias and Baruch). or JEJqypto- 

Alexandrian^ (as for example, Wisdom) in its origin, the older Hebrew doctrine of mis- 
fortune coming from the angel of Jehovah is, so to speak, dismembered, and demons or 
evii spirits, in the New Testament sense of the term {pnenmata ponera), are for the first 
A 13 ?,! “ entl . on ® d ^ 111 Tobias and Baruch frequently) as the authors of calamities! 
According to the representations of these writings, the evil spirits dwell, like the older 
Hebrew hobgoblins, t m waste places, but associate themselves for the injury or destruc- 
enter ^ as tormentors, and can he expelled only by magical or 
mysteiious means. Io this class of beings the heathen deities were reckoned to belong. 
Th^W l th 5 V S 7 i n °, mention of an organization or kingdom or prince of demons* 
i . of a JJiabolos or I). proper (and one in all probability springing from a 

foreign source) shows itself m the Book of Wisdom (ii. 24), in relation to the seduction 
world 0 ’ Wlieie xt ls said t lat ^ r °ugh the D. the necessity of death has come into the 

In the period elapsing between the -close of the Apocrypha and the appearance of 
Jesus the Jewish ideas of angels, as well as of demons and the D., received an exten- 
sive development. Tins < angelology and demonology, wholly foreign to tlie older 
Hebrew religion was derived in all its essential characteristics from the system of 
Zoroasteyvith which the Jews had become familiar by their long and close intercourse 
^i 1 + th< l Pe ™ ian empire during the exile, and subsequently. It was, however, impos- 
sible to transfer the dualism of Zoroaster into a creed so purely monotheistic as that of 
the Jews; this would have destroyed the foundation on which their entire history 
r6 mTf J? cln f s ’ equally eternal, equally powerful, was an idea which no Hebrew 
—mindful of the glorious deliverance of his forefathers out of the land of Egypt of the 
law given amidst the thunders of Sinai, of the manna in the wilderness, of tlie triumphs 
in Canaan, and the golden psalms of David — could for one moment entertain. But, on 
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tlic other hand, now that as a nation the Jews were become weak and of little account, 
hemmed in, and crushed by mighty and advancing empires, no conception could seem 
. more true, or prove more consolatory, than that which permitted them to attribute 
their misfortunes to the agency of a demoniacal race, headed by a potentate only infe- 
rior to Jehovah himself. They could now believe that God had not forsaken his 
“ chosen people.” Thus, the dualism of Zoroaster suggested the kingdom and royalty 
of Satan, but the doctrine shaped itself in harmony with the national monotheism. The 
D. and his demons were represented as having been originally angels, who had fallen 
from their “high estate,” been punished by God, and had therefore assumed a position 
of hostility, without, however, being able to materially frustrate the divine purposes. 
These opinions found an almost universal reception among the people, as well as among 
those Jewish theologians who, along with the Mosaic law, held oral tradition to be an 
authentic source of religious doctrine. Indeed, the only Jewish sect which rejected 
them, was that of the Sadducees, who considered them, as also the doctrines of the 
resurrection from the dead, of the Messiah, of the Messianic kingdom, of the last judg- 
ment, of rewards and punishments, and of angels and demons, to be new, outlandish 
anti-Mosaic myths and theories. This conflict of opinion among the Jews prevented 
« their ideas of the D. and demons from obtaining, in spite of their broad diffusion, a 
w dogmatic and systematic stability. The populace and the Pharisees believed fervidly 
in the existence of such evil spirits ; but their conceptions had not only all the heat, but 
all the confusedness of superstition. 

In this condition were the Jews when the Mew Testament lifts up the veil of oblivion 
that had partially dropped on the face of the nation more than two centuries before, 
and the light of history again falls brightly on its features. We now find a swarm of 
demons in Palestine. These unclean spirits, however, can be exorcised. When 
expelled from the soul of the demoniac, their proper home is “the abyss” (Eis ten abus- 
807i, Luke viii. 31). According to Uie popular conceptions, therefore, we must suppose 
their dwelling to be a dark subterranean region, although, like the demons of the Old 
Testament, they inhabit also the earth and the air. They were not, as the Greeks and 
Josephus thought, the evil spirits of dead men, but had angelic natures (see Matt. xxv. 
41), and formed a society governed by a chief, called Satan, Devil, Beelzebub, Belial, etc. 
He is now firmly seated in the popular imagination as a fallen angel; but as yet there is 
no hint of his having seduced his followers from their allegiance to Jehovah, or of their 
having fallen at the same time. This idea first appears in the book of Revelation, chap, 
xii., where mention is made of a great war in heaven between Michael and his angels 
on the one hand, and the D. and his angels on the other. “And the great dragon 
was cast out,” says the writer, “that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world: he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were east out 
with him.” Whether or not these popular conceptions of the D. and his influence were 
materially or spiritually interpreted by Christ himself, it is impossible to say. He may 
either have accommodated his language to suit the popular mode of realizing the power 
of evil (a supposition which involves nothing unworthy of liis sinless character), or (for 
this is the only other hypothesis compatible with a belief in his divinity) he may have 
intended to recognize the essential truth of that doctrine of an evil personality which 
the Jews derived from, or, at all events, developed under the inspiration of Zoroastrian 
ideas. 

But whether Christ meant to accommodate his language to the popular conceptions 
or not, the primitive church assumed the personality of "the D. as an unquestionable 
fact. The Mew Testament ideas on this point were not only greatly enlarged, but in 
many respects entirely changed, partly through the introduction of a considerable num- 
ber of heathen notions, and partly through the dogmatic tendencies of the time, in con- 
sequence of . which the various statements in the Bible regarding Satan and evil were 
uncritically and unhintorically heaped together, and a doctrine of Satanic agency elab- 
orated logically hut not theologically . Holding firmly to the belief of a Satanic kingdom 
of darkness opposed to Christ’s kingdom of light, the majority of .the early Christians 
ascribed all evil, physical as well as moral, to the D. and his demons; failures of the 
crop, sterility, pestilence, murrain among cattle, mental maladies, persecutions of the 
Christians, individual vices, heresies, astrology, philosophy, and especially the whole 
body of heathenism, with its mythology and religious worship. The heathen gods were 
believed to be conquered by the work of Christ, but not to be wholly powerless * they 
sank down into demons, and so a part of their mythology passed into the doctrine of 
the Devil. It was they who, as demons, meaning to deceive, uttered oracles, were 
present at sacrifices, and inhaled the sacrificial incense, whereby the notion gained 
ground that the demon-nature was ever growing more and more sensual and material- 
ized— a notion that reacted again on the conception of hell, which soon began to be 
painted in coarse, earthly colors, blazing with eternal fire, through which blackened 
devils and scorched souls flitted in endless torment. From the gross materialism that 
now vitiated all conceptions of the D. and of demons, sprang the loathsome belief, com- 
mon enough in the early church fathers, hut during the middle ages exhibiting’ itself 
only in the superstitions of the vulgar— viz. , of the carnal intercourse of devils with 
women. See Witchcraft. 

Concerning the fall of the “ devil and his angels,” opinions were long diverse. Some 
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supposed that it occurred through envy; others, through pride; and others a°-ain through 

before ’ ^ the sSSe 

Dy the sti pent. bevei.al of the fathers (for example, Augustine) believed that man was 

cieatecI t0 ? i ll , p tiie g a P which had been caused in the kingdom of Christ through the 
apostasy of batan and those whom he had led astray. Meanwhile the idea of the 
importance of the death of Jesus had been dogmatically elaborated. At first Christians 
saw in that death a sacrifice, and in his blood a propitiatory power; but soon after their 

SCriptUral re P re 4^on of In actual victofofer the ^ 
a ic&toia.tion of the Divine image in man; and the source and condition of holiness- 
whence was developed a very wonderful dogma concerning the devil God bavin ri 
declared that whoever should .transgress his law, should incur death and Mnmnatim? 
and man having done so, God’s justice and veracity compelled him to keen his word’ 
But inasmuch as Eve was beguiled into transgression, and fell as it were imwittin-h 
it did not seem for the honor or good of the Deity that rational beings partakers also 
ofhis own spmt, should be lost through a trick of the fiend; wheiSom Je^Sertd 
himself to the D. as a ransom for the souls of men. The D. thinking “the man Christ 

dhXI. P,r/ al - Ue il . au 1 a . 11 tlle of tlle race put together, cl osed^lie bargain imrae* 
hate ly But deceived m his turn by the “ appearance of flesh ” he did i f ecSe 
the Deity concealed beneath it; and not being-able to retain the lattewSiSnW ' 
it, in fact, horrified and dismayed) he lost 

^uctually deprived on hr of Christians, in all other men he dwelt and rnlVd though 
the foice of original sin. In consequence of this he was formally “ banished” (until tL 
f, d [■)' only. ii;om demoniacs,” but also from all converts from 'Judaism and hea- 
thenism o Christianity; and when the practice of baptism had shaped tsdf into the 
lt was “»■ necessary preliminary to holiness,” exorcism, oi ‘*dri^^ out 
the devil, became a Christian “art,” exercised on all new-born children Thosewlio 

sent to“S th / at J- U 7 / hle A S tb , at fre( l ueDt] y marks a barbarous theology) 
sent to hell , for al though potentially Christ s, the church had not yet rescued them from 
their satanic master, by the appointed rite, and so the conditions being unfulfilled the 
D. cai i led off his prey. 1 et the heart of humanity, stronger in its simple instincts than 
the most iron creed ever hammered out of the human brain, shStlSS 
even m so fearful a dogma; and although it could not deliver the lost infants from the 
region of eternal fire, it assigned them less painful pangs, and a less dreadful dwell in «*- 
place. Lut whue the power of the D. over all not guarded by Christian faith and rites 
was supreme ; over those who were so guarded it was utterly weak No Christian not 
Iwi'M 0 y ea , kest ,> could be by him to do evil. Thus for had the “doctrine of the 
devil been developed at the 8th c., and at this point it has essentially remained in the 
eastern or Greek church; but in the western it took yet another d^dSnL This 
was mainly occasioned by the writings of pope Gregory the great, who partly took up 

and^?^atf^l I fhe < rMnlt m ?t^ ln - fused mto them other then prevalent theo]ogica?opinions, 
and elevated Lie resuh of the incongruous mixture to the dignity of Church doctrine! 
He calls the D. a ‘ stupid beast, ’ because he hopes for heaven, without being able to 
wlV*’ enta S? le 5 ^\ mseli , in his own ne D but on the other hand, he admits him to 
^ ten * la * u ®wut at to, and utters tlie profound idea that he cannot comprehend our 
In heSe A lf S e notlons 1 lie tbe essential germs of the Germanic Fauot-devil. 
S Tri » T P° ur f d a flood of heathen fancies into the 

doc ime of the devil. Even ulfilas, at a much earlier period, had translated the New 
"? Y v dm ! n . on J? T <2 f monion by xinhultM, i.e., she-devil or sorceress, because the 
Dermaiis believed in feraaie demons, wb ile the Christain urns loquen cli contain s no trace 
n,m S a +‘ T he Peculiarly German conception of a now malignant, now gentle female 
lives to this clay m the German phrase, “The devil is beating his mother” (when 
ram and sunshine quickly alternate). In England and Scotland, too, the phrase is or 
was current, “The devil and his dam.” The Germans have also the proverb 
Where the devil cannot come, there he sends liis grandmother.” Soon, however, the 
word diubolm, m violation of the New Testament distinction between it and daimon 
came to signify devils of every or any sort. The Gothic form of the word was diabidus 
mabaiilus; old Saxon, diub/ivl, dktbhal , diobol; old High German, dwfcd, Uet(d, tMUM^ 
i he dwelling of the D. was, of course, hell, which, however, according to old Ger- 
manic and Scandinavian notions, was placed in the dreary regions of the north Although 
his mischievous powers are to be pretty well controlled till the coming of antichrist, 
when he expects to hold carnival, yet, like the ancient gods and demons, he occasionally 
appears on the earth . He then assumes at times a purely human form, but, like Vulcan who 
was thrown down from heaven like himself, and the smith Wieland, of German rnythol- 
aonwwlif lime- He is covered with a grey, green, or red cloak, like the 
Kol olds (q.\.) and dwarfs (q.v.), (the earth and house spirits of tlie suppressed heathen- 
ism); sometimes, also, he appears black and sooty, as befits his dwelling-place, and his 
thfnn« 011 U e? 1,U S e Gof ]: y ,tas tlle olrl deities > both classical and German, possessed 
ti - f to a most remarkable degree, the D„ through his relationship 

w nil these, inherited this power when they vanished from the scene. The form he most 
frequently assumed was .that of an animal, approximating, in this respect, to the Ger- 
mj.n 1 or-est-spri-its and the Greek satyrs and fauns. At one time lie shows the foot of a 
koise oi goat with horns and tail; at another, he appears as a black horse, a lie-goat, a 
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saw a ss s 

. him; and to tlie present day the expression lias survived “TV, f- If 163 ^enticed to 
devil” — obviously an allusion to altar-flames 1 Various f^nm J & re for tlle 

especially of Loki and Donar (Thor) the "ods of fire and tm? i f tlie °, d Norse gods, 
to him. Hence the still current olu«tf?fpL,'®“ d ' luud( ; r > *enai*o transferred 
devil must be striking;'' ^thunder, is hearf: “The 

“thunder,” is the word used for devil in this klr- f ° n £ t0 * 16 devd - (Bonner, 
according to the older heathen belief, was lod^eVin tfe les^rdLmT® 1 ' • t ?°’ 
now its proper center in the street fiend hiWlf * „ , l , d ‘ em ? ns > giants, etc, had 
attributed to the more grotesque ereaf/ons of the* Nm^ ? performa11 the pranks 
evil of the more malignant spirits* but in a-ener^l ^ aod work all the 

So'dld tbk a ab f fhed.HjrW ’or incarnated li’ ^$3* W6re “ ttor pressod iuto 
lands" incorporating T* 8 " a11 Christian 

world, and, ultimately, the rich and varied suner«^t,vf ei>tl ? nS ° m tle aucieilt classical 
navian forefathers. Thus decked nnt in JhP^stitions of our Teutonic and Scandi- 

Ihe image of evil passed into thl light 5 the moten workl^ if*™} cU ? cs md agl!S ' 
it now took robbed it of some potent spell thaT used to m,!ii st , ep f ? rwa . rd that 

heart with awful horror. Men first lost faith in ti>» n > 11 b 98 d ai) d strike tlie 
medical science destroyed bis claims tnfW.; *. ll<? V s occasional incarnation; then 

was once supposed i to ph f?? m<iDa ’ tvhi’ch he 

over the elements; historical ?T IV ° d lln i of llis control 

metaphysics and a deeper religious exeS have cZlhinJ 18 b ™; ed Others; while 
his personality or deny liis influence hut certsmlv^n ™'r d ’ « 0t ’ P erllaps ’ to annihilate 
S ? 1 r|t u f^ fot'k and to limit the^atter by Vreverbnti'd hellnn^tf *^T' nnder a 
of God. See Mayer's Historia Didboli (1780V m t ie wisdom and goodness 

bmnkek (1836); and Grim Zauher ' 

way s Demonology and Devil Lore (1878) J J cdlt * als o Moncure Con- 

ot ,h. d,«» ta, 

swRSasKf sssfsvfsjg s$ srv- ®$ksws as 

at least all inoral evil, is maintained bv Sele t 0 d he fii?ln T"'®? 1 ' 1 ;' tlle author of 
one revelation of truth harmonious "in all its mid and d6 i d fl i 

Scriptures of tlie Old and New Testaments bein£tw, Spaduallv developed. The 
conflict between tlie doctrines of their different ™ g 5 ded .’ a " d the supposition of 


the book or Relation & SW "f ^ * «£* £ 
deceivetb the whole world” (Rev vfi Vfl;I nr , tlla ‘ oId “rpent . . . . which 
t h« Old Testament. The hypothesis of kn extra nation, do e® • repeatedl y mentioned in 
of the idea of the D. would, of course be reSdiated ™d " Jffnation and development 
sider it- more probable that the Persian’s borrowed f>-l o 01 thodox divines would con- 
borrowed from the Persians. The mention of the (? WS that the Jews 
be conclusive, not only of ids existence but of ti.t h'v t t . he £ ew lestam ent is held to 
not expressed or hinted at) among the’ older existence (even when 

addressed to Christians are, it is also said fr*mwi +i ie ^ ari }ipgs an d exhortations 
from bis violence, power, and subtlety It is sll J p ?. sltlGI ? of dilu g e rs arising 

tions urged against the ? lat 1 the P^clpal object 

winch present themselves to the mind as difficulties wlimk” 6 substantially tlie same 
i h0WeVB1 > 1S 80 undeniable — the existence of moral ^ evil! speculate on that which, 

°? asts of th^Unlted^tates^ra CMtflaglMMflshof tho sout i ler “ A «antic and gulf 
Tbe outline of the fish is nearly an tW ta , mi T' cemto 'P^^ 'tarn- 

L U L da t ke I ai0 ?^ tl ‘ e edge. The head, >*»«««>. 


The mouth. 
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abouflS inSra^nd ofYhe P rotu 'i erance . ™ «>e specimen mentioned 

aDoiu •U' in. ioii 0 and ot llic bieadth and thickness of a man’s hand* in life the ere^tnm 

can twist this into a cone, which resembles a horn, whence the part r“m in the Generic 

openings ZtZ 

rovigh that^htsh^'eceivedfrom 8 !! woukEutZthe bone & Th^stomach^f^his^hsh cor 5 

Klffi* wam." US Tim ' ^ ft* ° f * 

eiderabie quantity of animal food “ COnsumes an y cou ‘ 

The celebrity of the nan.ative has attached the name to the creature there described but 
which does not really exist as pictured by the novelist. The^uSnS^lu 

teopfcTi h watGr^° US D1 ° U§k called the 2™%* < see ante l which grows to a large size in 

The name is also ^ given to a fish better known as the angler, lophms mscatorm* U™ 
ante), and by ignorant fishermen to various other fishes of gmtesquf ( 

■DE'V Ili ADVOCATE. See Advocatus Diabqli, ante. 

DE\ IL S BRIDGE, in Switzerland; a curious bridge over which the road tn 
crossed the Reuss. The original bridge, built in 1118 was mrtiabv t&ttlnl }^n Y 
? I ' e , nC l m ^ was restored, but is no longer in common use. “The Hole of TM” 

is the name given to a tunnel near the bridge, through which the road passes 

intf^mie varirt^of^loth. me See r SiiODDY^ « h " t0 ° W WOotea “ aterials — factored 

heaven, at ■which time they desire his friendly services. 

DEVISE, in English law, the conveyance of land by will. As personal m-onertv nr 
chattels is said to be bequeathed, so lands are said to be devised. 1 It is said, <7o. lift 
la ^ lat ’ lm ^ e f the Saxon and Danish rule in England, the owners of land wore* 
^nIhiT?i t0 1 c ? 11 ^? tlieir lands by will. It is certain that so soon as feudal customs were 
established m this country, the testamentary power over land ceased* and from tim 
conquest to the reign of Edward IV., this species of property could be transferred W 

? i ly; f b i Ut d iTT g the ^ eisn of the ^tei^^l^iwm^le o? 
tiansiu began to bo adopted, called a conveyance to uses (q.y.) By means of this 

C ° n TP lanfl othe ™£e ««« ^e common kw 
auowca, actually conveyed the laud to another person, to such uses as he should 

appoint. 1 lie equity courts then regarded the party in whose favor the conveyance 
had been made as a more trustee, and obliged him to relinquish the land in favor of any 
one whom the original owner might appoint. The power if appointment this remtil 
lug m the owner might he exercised by will. By a statute of 27Henry VIII this mode 
ot passing land by will was. abolished; but, five years after, by 33 Henry VIII c 1 

by ,f, Henry ^ In - c ; 3 ’. lt was enacted, that all persons having estates in fee- 
siniple s.iould have power to devise the whole of their -s oeage (q.v.) lands, and two thirds 
ot their land liolden by knight’s service (q.v. ). Finally, by 12 Charles II c 24 tenure 
* SerV f e Y 8 ? abo j’ slled . and converted into socage ; so that the power of devis- 
ing land was extended to all lands except copyholds (q.v.). But to the general ru e 

hn^ whisht ?h* ^ by Vi there exited an exceptLn° in favor o? 

lands, which, bj tin, custom of the manor, iiad always been so conveyed- and this 
Yin °i^r Jy cll ® tona continued to exist even after the statute of wills’ of Henry 
lr f 01 , tl119 P ractlce there were two grounds: 1. That the power of devisin/knds 

was limited by statute to two thirds of the land held by knight’s service, whwe^devise 

undw theltZtes (rfH^n^VTTT 16 •} an<L 2 ‘ 1,1 ord T *° “ effectual devise of land 
fnl ^ H J VIII., it was necessary that there should be a will in writ- 

J V ' V 1 e , a ^lbal ,? r nuncupative will would carry land by custom. By 29 Charles II 
*. 3, the statute of francs (q.y.), this distinction was removed, and it w T as enacted that a 
wtll in writing, attested by three or four witnesses, should be nece a y for ZweZce 
ot dl lands. .It must be observed that this power of devising lands wZ coS to 
i‘ j 9 belonging to the testator at the time of making his will, so that after-acquired 
buds would not pass by it; and also, that religious bodies and other corporations'were 
hZ 1 ? h"' 0t J 11 ” 1 ''™ 111 iq- v -). restrained from being devisees of land. Thus stood the 
kvv at the period ot the recent wills act, 7 Will. IV., and 1 Viet. c. 26. By this statute 
devises of land are placed on the same footing as to execution as other wills and will 
carry all landed estates belonging to the devisor at the time of his death See Wili s 

and generally on this subject, see Jarman on Wills. see wills, 

In Scotland, it is usual to convey lands by deed, which has however urpoiselv a. 

formal elI T ect f to a Wlll > s0 tbat the difference between English and Scotch wills ischletlv 
formal. In foreign countries the power is subject to various rules differing from those 
in force in England. Hence, where a person resides in one country, and i/possessed of 
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f®S 2 ? ** * “ «&• »;« 5‘4“ aisles 

In tSS2rfwSSi«'*S r ®iri»™ S’k* mu.icipalta ousl, 

s*. K;'^s?-.=s9 s l-rIvfrF 25 

ass s,ssrs tosar «? >%*** Asa 

and coins have been found here ^ D arose in i Ronian household gods 

bury, in the time of Henry I This castle of whiel? « U { H yf Rog f ’ bisho P of Suite- 

the west or to Calais. ~2 Rich. II. st. 1. c 3 ^ tliat tllG ^ Sllretles to can T them to 

Devonian perio^tte^y^t^ofNorSrAnierica was^ ( T^i Ai tll<? beginniu S of the 
eastern Canada and New England The ATWho.T 88 conbn ® d to the present territory of 
of islands and coral 'reefs which ' ' Jte a fe'SST We ske ‘ ched Ul » «&<» 
There were no large rivers; the valleys of the Hudson t !p n Cean a ? d Ul ° in,and sea - 
Lawrence were merely outlined and the Oft*™* wif D ’ tl S Connecticut, and the St 
between the St. Lawrence and Labrador TV»fTf lad be gun its work in the azoic region 
of oscillations of Was 0CC W by a scries 

of deposit being greater in the eastern mvt ‘ tons, and the consequent thicknesses 
s. into the gulf otMoxico n intotS o he m 1 edlterrau 1 ean of the interior opened 

region Of tlte present ecmtimjnTwith^lndlow S^ooM^semrated^iv^ 6 ^ 

According to the geologists of the New Yoii® survey theH E^f l ^ nd ? areas - 
thus, beginning at the top : survey, theli. F. of America is arranged 

* ^ DEVONIAN AGE. 

5. Catskill period n . r _ 

a . /« . , * Catskdl red sandstone. 

4. Chemung period j Chemung epoch. 

i Portage epoch. 

3. Hamilton period ... ( genesee epoch. 

j Hamilton epoch. 

( Marcell us epoch. 

2. Oomiferous period. ... ( Corniferous epoch, 

• * V* * Schoharie epoch. 

1. Oriskany period ^ Cauda-galli epoch. 

V Oriskany red sandstone. 

~»»J m**m. %&££&? « '?*- .«■ mii Si 

region w. and n. of Moosehead lake Its mosfabnnd ir ! f Ml if lsslppi . v * lle - v ’ and in the 
mollusks. There are no land-plants in tliS w Y S fossils are spmfera, with other 
occ ^ lr the upper limestones at Gaspe. 01 k and Tvestern beds > but ly copods 

or 60 ft. thick in the ^elderbei*^ 1 m ou n trif s ^ ie S^ ar S Pace0lls sandstone, is 50 

from a characteristic fosS^riSl^vC 1 *rl Yw \ "ame ™ 
epoch are fine-grained calcareous sanrlstAnoo ? h * loc h 8 ,? t tbe Schoharie 


tS/S£ 


eoic times, and corals are found in Wat m2? 7nf the * c + oral ^ et ' period of palseo- 
at Louisville, are caused by such an Ancient Teef »»d If let ^-, ? lle falls of t)l ‘‘ Ohio, 
remains of vertebrates first appew in tlTe eon iferm s f P**” 1 C0 P d fossils. The 
sharks, cestraciont and hvbodont- nf rr«™ rt m r i C1< ? us c ? )ocb ' they include relics of 
plates of mail, now represented by the ^ar Dihe—mH® bod / covere d with shining 
covered with bony plates, su^asarewomfe Uie bod y 

linked the ganoids with the sharks. tlie hshes which seem to have 
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3. The Hamilton period includes the Marcell us shales, the Hamilton beds, and the 
Genesee shales. This formation extends across Hew York, its greatest thickness, 1500 
ft., being e. of the center. It occurs southwardly to Tennessee, and westwardly to 
Iowa and Missouri; also in the valley of the Mackenzie, so that Meek believed that 
Devonian rocks are continuous from Illinois to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 2,500 
miles. The Hamilton beds furnish superior flagging stones; the Genesee shales produce 
great, quantities of petroleum, and occasionally of gas that maybe used for heating 
and lighting. The vegetable fossils are lycopods, including* lepidodendroids, sigillarids, 
and stigmaria, ferns, equisetae, and conifers. The animal fossils still abound in corals 
and brachiopods; in this period appears the goniatites, the ancestor of the modern nau- 
tilus. Among articulates we notice a new form of trilobite, and especially the earliest 
insect remains, in form akin to the ephemeroe. Vertebrates are represented by fishes, 
like those of the corniferous period. 

4. The epochs of the Chemung period are the Portage and the' Chemung. The rocks 
of the lower, or Portage group, appear in western Hew York, having a thickness of 
1000 ft. on the Genesee, and 1400 ft. on lake Erie. The Chemung rocks extend over 
the southern counties of the state, being about 1500 ft. thick near Cayuga lake. Far- 
ther s. , in Pennsylvania and beyond, they become 3,000 ft. thick. Ripple-marks, mud- 
marks, and sun-cracked mud abound, indicating shallow seas, and lands alternately 
under, and out of, water. Sea-weeds and land-plants alternate. 

5. The Catskill period produced shales and sandstones of various colors, chiefly red. 
This formation has a thickness of 2,000 to 3,000 ft. in the Catskills, and nearly 6,000 
ft. in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, but thins out toward the west. It contains few 
fossils, and these not materially different from those of the lower periods. The Devo- 
nian age closed with an epoch of great disturbance along the eastern border. The 
rocks were uplifted at various angles previous to the deposition of the carboniferous 
strata. The rising of Maine above the sea was probably completed during this age. 

BEVO'NIAIT SYSTEM, the name proposed by Murchison and Sedgwick to replace 
the more characteristic and older term old red sandstone, because the’ slaty and calcif- 
erous strata in Devonshire contain a much more copious and rich fossil fauna 
than the red arenaceous rocks of Scotland, Wales, and Herefordshire, with which they 
were shown to be contemporaneous. The older descriptive name, old reel sandstone, 
is still generally retained, and to it we refer for a description of the rocks of the system. 

BEV'OItfPOBT (before 1824, called Plymouth Dock), a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, maritime and fortified town, and naval arsenal, in the s.w. of Devonshire, 
situated on Stonehouse creek, on the e. shore of the estuary of the Tamar (which is 4 
m. long by half a mile broad, and called the Hamoaze), 2 m. w.n.w. of Plymouth. It 
stands on high ground, with ramparts defended by batteries. The s.e. and s. walls are 
12 ft. high, with three gates, and externally a fosse cut 12 to 20 ft. deep in the solid 
rock. Tnc streets are regular, and the footpaths of marble. D. is supplied with water 
from Dartmoor by a circuitous route of 30 miles. It owes its importance to the dock- 

E ard established here by William III., and still one of the chief naval arsenals in Britain. 

locally, the yard is in D., although official documents and popular phraseology fre- 
quently refer it to Plymouth. The yard comprises six building-slips, for various rates 
of vessels. The docks cover an area of 100 acres, and have cost an enormous sura of 
money. The most recent basin was completed in 1868. Rope-making, sail -making, 
and anchor-forging are also carried on. D. has residences for the port-admiral and 
governor, barracks for 2,000 men, a military hospital, telegraph establishment, victualing 
office, and grand parade. D. has breweries, soap-works, and an extensive trade in 
refitting and victualing ships. Pop. ’71, 64,034, much connected with the dock-yard. 
D. returns two members to parliament. 

.DEVONSHIRE, a maritime county, in the s.w. peninsula of England, between the 
Bristol and. English channels. Greatest length, 71 m. ; greatest breadth, 68; average, 
46; area, 2,590 sq.m., three fourths being in pasture or arable. The n. coast, 60 in. 
long, is mostly steep and rocky; the chief indentation being Bideford bay, IS m. 
broad and 8 deep. The s. coast, 100 m. long, is also lined .with cliffs, and has Torbay, 
3 by 3.1- m., and Plymouth sound, 3 by 3 miles. The general surface is hilly, and the 
tablelands of Dartmoor in the s. of D., Exmoor in the n.e. of Devon and n.w. of Somer- 
set, and JBitiekdovvn in the e. of D. are high, heathy, and rocky. The lower hills are 
grassy. The loftiest eminence is Yes Tor, in Dartmoor forest, 2,050 feet. The chief 
rocks are granite in Dartmoor, and Devonian, carboniferous, and Permian strata, with 
some Silurian strata, magnesian limestone, greensand chalk, and trap. Copper, tin, 
Iron, ami other metals occur, with {jotters’ and pipe clays, Bovey coal, marble, gypsum, 
fluor-spar, and loadstone. The rivers are very numerous, the chief being the Exe, 54 
m. long. ; Dart, 36; Tamar, 59; Torridge, 53;*and Taw. These rivers have tidal estua- 
ries, 5 to 11 m. long. There is an intermitting spring at Brixham. The climate is 
humid and equable — cool in summer, and mild in winter. The great mildness of the s. 
coast in winter lias made it much resorted to by invalids, especially those in consump- 
tion, Here myrtles flourish in the open air, and, with a little care, the orange and 
lemon. From its humidity, D. is more grassy than Cornwall, and there are fine mead- 
ows along the rivers. In the s., especially in Exeter Yale, the soil is very productive. 
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The chief crops are grass and clovers, alternating with corn and potatoes The f pt-hi a 
red loam of Exeter Yale produces wheat, barley, beans, pease, and flax. b. has much 
oak-wood and extensive orchards. . It is famed for clotted cream and cider. The apple- 
trees grow on the hill-slopes and in the hedges. The chief manufactures are series. 
Imeu, gloves, and lace; the chief exports are butter, cheese, cattle, and sheep. The' red 
Devon breed of cattle is highly valued. Dartmoor mutton and Exmoor ponies are 
has important pilchard, mackerel, dory, and salmon fisheries. ! The elec- 
tuc torpedo occurs m the estuaries. D. is divided into 83 hundreds 470 parishes and 
17 poor-law unions The chief towns are Exeter (the county town) Plymouth Devon 

&uX St and’ iTW* ? d B r Stapl % 4 ds 17 me mbers to parliament— 6^ for 
Tlie county , and 11 for the above towns. Pop. m 61, 584.531 • in ’71 601 374 Prior to 

tte reform act of 1867, D. had 22 members, ikt by that act, an 1 tl e Sco refonn act 

Rrirtff l C ° UDty ga - med 3 members, while the boroughs lost 7. D. has many 

on” * led' to I conauer e D ai tlli tl.^mf CIrc ! eS ’ dol ? lou8 ’ barrows - and camps. The Sal 
in i Q t0 + C01 3 ( l ucl D. till the 9tu century. It was ravaged by the Danes in the 0th 
and 10th centuries and by the Irish in the 11th century. At the reformation iYm 
T orbay! 1 " 0 ^ dlstur bances in. Devonshire. In 1688, the prince of Orange landedai 

f ^cr any assigned temperature of the atmosphere, there is a certain Quantify 

of aqueous vapor which it is capable of holding in suspension at a riven nrelu, 7 
nhpvv'f} ^ f -° r an ^. as . si S n ed quantity of aqueous vapor held in suspension in the atnios- 
phere there is a minimum temperature at which t can rema ^n so sZended TM« 
minimum temperature is called the dew-point. During the dayrime Sr if to 

ub« P ee Yf U Z ll f e ’ a S f d deal , of aclueous va P° r is into suspenrion^in tfieatmo^ 
hnfan.1 Hi™' 7, 5m P eratlll ; e tlle evening now falls below the dew-point, which after a 
hot and calm day generally takes piace about sunset, the vapor which can be no louwi* 
held m suspension is deposited on the surface of the earth, sometime to be seen vis fv 

The^urface^of 6 the^arth Ywf <!l? rtri° rm u* 6 Ph enomen0] * of™ew Jbut therois anothe? 
table productions! are 1 constentl v^artliig w\th D fheir ^hea^kYradiarion^H 1 C t!ie°*' 

hffiiW a Y thing ?, growi "S oa il becomeYffi^ an he Sphere 

IsilSPiSiiis 

PMmr Jiii *iLi (new 52) "Sf JSi 1 "' “ *• 

Puw or Pramart 1- |^.‘ isll P rot cc do ri held ’con joYtk biTwo chiefs^? thYilula^ofUm 

.( w UumU? “ d T1 “ pl “ ls 
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on the Diseases of Women ; and Practice of <# cm ^en; Treatise. 
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Germany, was b. 14th Jan., 1780 fujlh te5\° f f ° f the a , Mest tlieotogians,bf modern 
of Jena. In 1807, bo was appointed mhoXT,-?/f “ d St i ldi ? d at tbe university 

here:; in 1809, profess.or of theology* and in 1810* °p P ji il ^jpky at Heideh 

:eaeher, as also by his w ^ w°^ calle ? l ° By liis popnlar- 


1819, on account of a letter which hT wrote a g f? at r ^ utat ^ii. In 

of Kotzebue, be was deprived of bis chair Not fnni, /If® 1 10 m other.Qf the assassin 
professor of theology in the university of Basel wlip%f u? r ’ ]! °?’ ev . er . -he was. appointed 
a short time secured him universal esteem ami af/!f ® 1118 Prelections and sermons in 
Basel made him a member of the conned 0 f f n 1829 > grand council of 
the city. In 1849, ho was elected l-pctnr n?\i ° * ° ’ • Rnd granted. him the freedom of 
the 16th of June. d leCt01 oi Ule “mveraty, but died the same year, on 

His antipathy tolhe shiickffof^do^aU^thello”? ac ? ,e . P wloso PWc discernment, 
criticism. 1 et he formed nn «.n pi S a ' e keenness and visror to his 
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natural piiih/sophy in’ Williams collet i^lSSlfwd' Ma ? s ; ’ a botanist, professor of 
in .i,» „ni r .-,L i, t0llt s°> in 18o0, was appointed to the chair of chemistry 


in the university of Kochesteiv 

student at Andover.^ 'lie 1 preached* hi' Bortoiif^hro^ ° f col,ege ’ an<i divinity 

forming a: friendship whteh was on K.kei,‘ H? fP’rV° ^ 

the Unitarian church in New "FWHWi • u< fr n * ln 1 ^» he became pastor of 

York in IMS, and white there^cumd’ h “ In^of Z ^ Kew 

About 1844, he quitted the railnh « n H w it u , ot the Church of the Messiah.” 

Pmhlnm ^janous parts of the country ou “The 

■ works are 

i Belief •'«** w ‘ J ~ Luma, <' BWJ DMeomsea 


About 1844, he quitted the rmlbit , • ng . Qt tJie “Church of the Ales? 

Problem of liunuin Life and Tlfstlnv ”/mfj 1C fh^.i anou vP arts t, ^ ie country on ‘ 
Letters unite tirok- D iLwe s' «« ' v sub J« ete - Among his work 

** the Jftte* on Mun^Lfe; DM 

Hewitt « on , t tu!.. • , .. N . 


business. Co. seat, Clinton. ~ 




of the depute "semt by thTstateVof HoUand^'iaw 1 r S na '‘ kab, « ability-. He was one 

Bunding Unit province' from adopting an bran^ 1 poHcv^TW hh, PU1 ' P ° SC of dis ‘ 
ium universal confidence which limvmw - b Uieic ln» eloquence secured 

retained, in the same war he w- m T’/. T h troub,(ul3 1 mea could not long he 
Ported bv the populace and the elemd diminf^ d pcus'onai-y. The Orange party (snp- 
Hollaiui; was Ivor striving to « 5 iV SZ n war earned on between England and 

III ), who was then a mere infant- the republican oi' C /livircl P,ril!CO f !l ^ el ' Wiirds ^ dliam 
nobles and the wealthier bur-ndes Tt i „ n ?’ . 0 igareluc party, composed of the 

other hand, to strip the house of Orange bfaUwwoUand^h ? e 1 W *' f'JgH 011 lb e 
of stadthoider. Hurirm William's minorhv 'ti,/ /,it ’ f “ 1 alj0, l sl1 entirely the office 
ami the republicans. In 1654 on (lie co /l usfnn T f g ® WaS ’ °. f ,«mrse, with He W. 
article was inserted in the treaty drawn up benZn T)! w" ar i 'n* 1 En §! and - a secret 
winch diehcmse^Orange was to he deprived of all .state-officel 0 ™!^ 1 ^^^ 
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of Charles II, Be W. leaned more to the side of France. This tendency necessarily 
received an impetus from the renewal of hostilities between England and Holland in 1865. 
These lasted for two years; and although Be W. acted with great vigor, his influence 
was diminished, and his party was .compelled . to concede a larger measure of power to 
the house of Orange. Be W7s prospects became still more clouded when the designs 
of Louis XIV. upon the Spanish Netherlands became manifest. The Orange party 
carried their point in the elevation of William to the family dignity of stadtholder. On 
the invasion of the Netherlands by Louis XIV. in 1672, the prince of Orange was 
appointed commander of the Dutch* forces; and the first campaign proving unfortunate, 
the popular clamor against Be W. greatly increased, who had previously resigned his 
office of grand pensionary. His brother, Cornelius, accused of conspiring against the 
life of the stadtholder, was 'imprisoned and tortured. De W. went to see him on his 
release. When they were coming out of prison, they were attacked by an infuriated 
crowd, and were both murdered Aug. 20, 1672. The states-generai demanded an inves- 
tigation, and the punishment of the murderers, but the stadtholder did not take the 
necessary steps. De W. -was personally a man of upright character. His Memo-in (which 
were published during his lifetime) contain much important information regarding the 
polities of the time. 

DE WITT, Thomas, d.d., 1791-1874; b. N. Y. ; graduate of the theological seminary in 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1812, and entered the ministry of the Reformed Dutch church. 
He became minister of the collegiate church in New York, 1827, and remained so alibis 
life, a pastoral service of 47 years. He was thoroughly learned, and held many impor- 
tant positions, among them president of the New York historical society, and of the 
New York tract and mission society. He was one of the few remaining of the Reformed 
church clergy who could preach in the Dutch language. 

DEWSBURY, a manufacturing t. and’ parliamentary borough in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, situated at the base of a hill, on the left bank of the Calder, is 82 m. s.w. of 
York, and 8 rn. s.s.w, of Leeds. It is governed by a local board of health, possesses a 
chamber of commerce, and is the center of the Dewsbury union. Pop. ’71, 24,764. D. 
is noted for its manufactures of low woolen goods— as pilots, sealskins, unions, etc.; 
and carpets and blankets. There are collieries and ironworks in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Railways— London and Northwestern, and Lancashire and Yorkshire. Calder 
navigation connects the town with Hull and Liverpool. The parliamentary borough 
was formed in 1867, and includes Batley and Soothill. Pop. of p. b. ’71, 54,940. P 
returns one member to parliament. 

Near D. is situated Batley, the principal manufacturing town in the kingdom for 
low woolen and army cloths. It is governed by a local board of health, and possesses 
a chamber of commerce. It is on the Manchester and Leeds line of the London and 
Northwestern railway. Pop. ’71, 20,871. 

DEXTER, Henry, a sculptor, b. N. Y., now residing in Massachusetts, "who has 
done some good work. In youth he was a blacksmith. Two of his works are “The 
Young Naturalist,” and “The First Lesson.” 

DEXTER, Henry Maetyn, d.d., b. Mass., 1821; a graduate of Yale, and of 
Ando ver theological seminary ; Congregational pastor in Manchester, N. II., and Boston. 
He was one of the editors of the Congregational Quarterly, and in 1S67 was editor-in- 
chief of the CongregationaUsl, Boston. Besides Street 2 ho tights, Twelve _ Discourses, and 
various other writings, he has published Congregationalism-, an authentic work concern- 
ing both the principles and the usages of the churches of that order. His latest issue is 
History of the Congregationalism of the last Three Ihindred Years, as seen in its Literature. 
This work contains an invaluable bibliography of Congregationalism, with 7.250 names 
of publications. As a historical scholar, industrious "and keen, he occupies the first 
place in the department which lie has chosen— pressing research to its furthest practica- 
ble point, securing accuracy in numberless details, then classifying and analyzing with 
a critical judgment' which unfolds the vital issu-s. 

DEXTER, Samuel, ll.d., 1761-1816; b. Boston; gradute of Harvard and a lawyer. 
He was in the state legislature, and in congress both as representative and senator. 
In 1800, he was appointed secretary of war, and the next year secretary of the treasury. 
He was a candidate for governor of Massachusetts, 1814, but was defeated by his repub- 
lican opponent. He was the president of the first “ temperance society” in his state. 

DEXTER, Timothy, 1747-1806; b. Mass. ; a merchant who rose to great affluence; 
but memorable chiefly for his eccentricities. He assumed the title of lord Timothy 
Dexter. Having an itch for authorship he published J Pickle for the Knowing One's. 
Being troubled by his printers about punctuation, lie retaliated by writing a pamphlet 
without a comma or any other point, but at the end he put half a page of points in a 
mass, inviting his readers to “ pepper the dish to suit themselves.” He also organized 
his own .furt era! procession' in the most elaborate and extensive manner. 

DEXTRINE (syn. British gum, torrefied starch). When starch is carefully heated to 
400° F., or until vapors arise from it, it becomes soluble in cold and hot water, and 
loses its gelatinous character; it also has the property, when viewed by polarized light, 
©f turning the plane of polarization to the right; hence its name. It is often used as a 
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substitute for gum-arabic in the processes of calico printing, and for stiffening different 
goods; it is also applied to the back of postage-stamps. Tits value as a substitute for 
gum consists in its being more flexible and less brittle when dry than that substance. 
Starch may be converted into dextrine by the long-continued action of dilute acids at a 
high temperature ; also by the action of diastase (q.v.). Dextrine and starch are iso- 
meric, both being composed of C^HaoOso ; but dextrine may be distinguished from the 
latter body by its pale buff color, its insolubility in alcohol, and its not being rendered 
blue by. iodine, which gives with it a dingy purple tint. 

DEY, a word of doubtful origin, but appropriated by the ruler of Tripoli, and also 
of Algiers until its conquest by the French. At one period, Tunis likewise was gov- 
erned by a dey, but this title has long been supplanted by that of bey. See Beg-. 

DEAL AC, an island in the Red sea, off the coast of Abyssinia, in lat. 15° 46' n., long. 
40° 6' east. It is 80 m. long, 15 m. in average breadth, and 120 m. in circumference. 
It is composed of coral rock, and its surface in general is flat and sandy. Doobelloo, a 
village on the c. side, trades with Loheia and Ghizan, ports on the Arabian coast, 
exchanging fish, sharks, fins, turtle, and pearls, for millet and dates.. The groups of 
islands in the vicinity of D. are called the Dlntlac archipelago. The inhabitants are 
good sailors and skillful fishermen. 

3D1IAMEE', a hill-state of India, of about 25 sq.m., on the left bank of the Sutlej, in 
about lat. 81° 12' n., and long. 77° 8' east. It is merely a collection of mountains and 
valleys. The general elevation probably exceeds 4,000 ft., and even the margin of the 
river is 2,288 ft. above the level of the sea. D. contains .5,500 inhabitants, and yields a 
revenue of about 8,000 rupees a year, of which 860 rupees are paid as tribute to the 
British government. 

DEAR, a t. situated on the table-land of Malwa, in central India, stands in lat. 22° 
85' in, and long. 75° 20' e., at an elevation of 1908 ft. above the sea. It is said to have 
at one time consisted of 20,000 houses, implying a pop. of about 100,000, and though 
very greatly decayed, it yet retains many traces of by-gone magnificence — two large 
mosques of red stone, ten water-tanks of various sizes, and a fort defended by many 
considerable towers. It is the capital of a protected state of the same name, having an 
area of 2,061 sq.m., with 125,000 inhabitants. 

DHAR'WAB, a t. in the province of Bombay, close to the frontier of Madras, stands 
in lat. 15" 28' n., and long. 75° 4' east. It lias government schools for Mahrattas and 
Canarese, besides schools established by the natives themselves. D. is the center of a 
cotton district. Pop. ’72, 27,186. 

BHARWAB, the. district of which the t. before mentioned is the capital, extends in 
n. lat. from 14" 16' to 15° 50', and in e. long, from 74° 50' to 76°, containing 4,565 sq.m., 
and (1872) 988,087 inhabitants.' Its drainage is divided between the Arabian sea and 
the bay of Bengal, passing to the latter bv the Tumbudra, a feeder of the Kistnah or 
Krishna, and to the former by the Kali Nadi, through a deep valley of the western 
Ghauts. The most interesting feature of the country is its suitableness for the growth of 
American cotton. In 1842, after several previous failures, the New r Orleans staple was 
cultivated 'with success to the extent of 25 acres; and within five years, the breadth of 
land thus sown laid increased a thousand-fold. In connection with this enterprise, & 
good road has been constructed to Coompta, on the Arabian sea, where the cotton is 
shipped for Bombay, It is hence commonly called “ Coompta cotton.” The prevalent 
language is Canarese, and there are a number of vernacular schools in the district. 

BH038. - See Cyxodox. 

DHOLE, . CdnisMylaXt an Indian species of dog, existing in a wild state in the west- 
ern Ghauts and some other mountainous districts. It is in size between a wolf arid a 
jackal, with rather long legs, sharp muzzle, wide and pointed ears, straight and not 
busliy tail, light-bay color, fierce keen eyes, and great courage. The name D. is 
extended to some other very similar species or varieties, natives of Ceylon, Nepaul, and 
other ’parts of the east to which the common name red clogs has been sometimes applied, 
and for which col. Hamilton Smith lias proposed the sub-generic name chryseus. They 
seem not incapable of domestication, but whether any of the domesticated dogs are 
derived from them is wholly uncertain. There is no reason to think that any of them 
are the wild offspring of once domestic races. They all want the second tubercular 
tooth in the lower jaw, have oblique eyes, and the soles of the feet hairy. They hunt 
in packs. They are all inhabitants of the deepest recesses of wild mountain-forests. 
A remarkable characteristic of the dholes is their hostility to the feline races, the weaker 
and the young of which they attack and destroy. To this is ascribed the alarm which 
the tiger exhibits at the sight even of a domestic dog; and “we may surmise,” says col. 
H. Smith, “that the species of ehryscus are the instruments nature has appointed to 
keep down the superabundant increase of the great feline* of the wilderness,” 

DHOLKA, a t. of India, in the British district of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay. 
It is surrounded by a mini wall 4 m. in circuit. Pop. ’71, 20,854. 

3DH0LP0RE', a t. of Hindustan, on the left or n.w. bank of the Clmmbul, is in lat. 
26° 41' n., and long. 77° 58' e., being 84 m. to the s. of Agra, and 87 to the n. of 
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Gwalior. Here are some elaborately wrought mosques and mausoleums of freestone. 
Of the former, one is said to have been built by Sliah Jehan, the founder of the modem 
Delhi, in 1634; and of the other edifices, some are of still earlier date. D. is the. capital 
of a protected state stretching along* the left bank of the Chumbul, containing 900 sq.m., 
and 200,000 inhabitants. 

DHOOBCATEE', a protected state in Hindustan, of not more than 5 sq.m., is in lat. 
Sl° 8' n., and long*. 77 u 40' e., lying in the basin of the Jumna towards tluit of the Sutlej. 
Small as it is, it is worthy of notice as containing the peak of ToOugroo, .which, "at an 
elevation of 10,102 ft. above the sea, forms one of the stations of the large series of 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of the Himalayas. 

BHTJBB00EE', a decayed t. in Guzerat, belonging to the Guicowar, in lat. 22 :J S' n., 
and long. 73° 25' e., lies 78 m. to the n.c. of Surat, "and 225 to die n. of Bombay. It 
presents many memorials of ancient grandeur — such as a rampart of 2 m. in circuit, 
backed inwardly by a handsome colonnade; a magnificent tank, bordered by a grand 
flight of stairs and numerous Brail mani cal temples — the whole richly adorned, with 
curious sculptures. But a still more remarkable circumstance is, that, in a purely 
alluvial neighborhood, where even a pebble is unknown, all these structures are of hewn 
stone. The population, which is inconsiderable in number, shares the place with swarms 
of monkeys. 

DHUMTOUB', or Dumtattr, a valley of tlie Punjab, stretches in n. lat. from 34° to 34° 
10', and in e. long, from 72° 55' to 73 J 15'. Here a traveler from the n. first finds the pecu- 
liar vegetation of Hindustan. ' While behind him are luxuriant forests of oak, plane, 
walnut, and pine, the sugar-cane grows before him in such abundance as to form a 
principal article of fodder for cattle. The population is distributed into villages, each 
defended by a small fort against neighboring marauders. The chief town, of the same 
name, is 16 m. to the e. of the Indus, on the route between At took and Cashmere. 

DHUNCHEE, or DiiAJseni, Sesbania aeulmta, a plant of the natural order leguminom, 
sub-order papilmiacece, of a germs having an elongated many-seeded pod, alternately 
swollen and contracted, as if it contained a string of beads. The D. is an annual her- 
baceous plant, much cultivated in Bengal upon account of its fiber; it has an erect, 
sparingly branched stem, 6 to 10 ft. high. It is a plant of rapid growth, and succeeds 
best in low and wet soils. Its fiber is coarser than hemp, unless' when it is cut at a very 
early period of its growth, Is durable in water, but contracts considerably when wetted. 
It is steeped and prepared very much like sunn (q.v.). 

BHW AL A G I ' SI , once supposed to be the highest peak of the Himalayas, but now 
ascertained to be at most only the third in point of altitude, is stated at 26*826 ft. above 
the sea. Its lat. and long, are 28° 42' n., and 82° 82' east. The mountain is within the 
limits of Nepaul. 

DIABE TES (Gr, literally a syphon, from diabawo, I go or flow through), a disorder 
of tlie general system, of which the principal symptom is a very much increased flow of 
urine. Diabetes is of two distinct kinds the one, . diabetes insipidus, is a mere exaggera- 
tion of the water-excreting function of tlie kidneys, accompanied by extreme thirst, and 
bench called polydipda (Gr. excess of thirst) by some authorities ; the other is a more 
complex disorder of the assimilation, consequent on the formation first, and the excre- 
tion by the kidneys afterwards; of an enormous excess of animal sugar (see Gkape- 
sugak), the. sugar being found in excess, not only in the renal excretion, but in the 
blood, and in nearly all the secretions Which have been examined. The pathology of 
this disease, called diabetes ■mdlitus (Lat. mel, honey), is very obscure, notwithstanding 
the numerous recent physiological researches which tend to throw light on .the develop- 
ment of sugar in tlie animal organism, and which must undoubtedly be regarded as 
bearing on the solution of the problems connected with this disease. Unhappily, the 
cure of it is still entirely unknown, except in so far as it may be controlled or retarded 
by good management of the diet, drink, and clothing. -All diabetics are subject to pro- 
gressive emaciation, and they often become subject to true tubercular consumption 
(q.v.), or other chronic disease of the lungs; it is chiefly in warding off this termination 
that the medical art can be of service, as well as in relieving the symptoms as they 
occur. Tlie first fact observed in eases of diabetes is usually the, increased flow of urine, 
when it becomes so great as to amount to a practical inconvenience; and also a consid- 
erable increase of the appetite, and an unquenchable thirst, which rarely fail to accom- 
pany the disease from tlie beginning, but often do not attract attention, or at least 
suggest the idea of anything wrong, till an advanced stage of the disorder. When the 
patient demands medical assistance, he is usually somewhat thin; the pulse is quiet, the 
skin cool, the heat of the surface, indeed, habitually rather low and easily depressed. 
There is often a complete absence of perspiration /which gives, a peculiar feeling of* 
harshness to the surface, especially of the palms of the hands. With these symptoms, 
the first approaches of pulmonary "disease may concur. In the very last stages, there is 
sometimes dropsy of the feet ; and the urine may be natural in quantity, or even dimin- 
ished. For the other characters of diabetic urine, see Urine. The cure consists in 
removing from the diet, as far as possible, consistently with comfort and due nourish- 
ment, everything which easily turns to the formation of animal sugar in the svstem, 
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especially all excess of farinaceous food. The complete suppression of sugar* forming 
food, however,^ as recommended long ago by Kollo, has not been found possible in prac- 
tice in the majority of cases. Bread composed of gluten of wheat without starch, or 
bran-cakes baked with eggs, liaye been strongly recommended ; and in most of the great 
capitals, as London and Paris, bakers may be found who regularly furnish bread suit- 
able for this unfortunate class of sufferers; indeed any intelligent baker who will take 
the trouble, may, under medical direction, be got to manufacture such bread when 
required; or it may be ordered in the form of cakes and biscuits, in quantities at a time, 
from London houses. Dr. Camplin, himself a diabetic patient, lias minutely studied 
the diet and regimen required, and published a. little book, which we have no hesitation 
in recommending to all concerned. On Diabetes, and its Suceessf 'ul in which 

full directions will be found for the manufacture of palatable and useful diabetic bread. 
The *■ success” alluded to, however, is simply keeping the disease at bay by constant 
watchfulness. Medicines proper should be used only under the advice of the physician. 
There is no specific, and the unguarded use of strong remedies is to be condemned. 
Flannel should be worn next the skin, and the languid function of the cutaneous per- 
spiration aided by the warm bath. The Turkish bath might possibly prove useful in 
tills disorder, and could hardly do harm if carefully employed; but we have not heard, 
as yet, of any actual experiments in this direction for the cure of diabetes. 

DIABETIC SD’CjAB is a variety of sugar found in the blood and secretions of the 
higher animals, especially when afflicted with the disease called diabetes. It is a variety 
of grape-sugar or glucose. See Grape-sugar, 

DIABLEBETS, a remarkable mountain of the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, situated 
between the cantons of Bern and Valais, in lat. about 46° 18' n., and long. 7° 15' e., with 
an elevation of 10,670 ft. above the sea. The D. is composed of limestone strata, the 
lower beds of which are so soft and shaly, that they are easily disintegrated by the infil- 
tration of water given off from the glaciers on the me. The consequence is that, the 
foundation being worn away, the peaks tumble over into the valley, ‘occasioning the 
most terrible catastrophes. Three peaks have already fallen in this way, and the two 
that yet remain threaten to follow sooner or later. In the fall in 1.714, 15 people, 100 
head of cattle, and 55 chalets were destroyed; and the result would have been much 
more appalling, had not premonitory noises given the inhabitants timely warning to 
escape. In 1749, the fall of another peak arrested the course of the Liserne, which there- 
after formed two small lakes known as Derborenze. . 

BIACAUSTIC. See Caustic. 

DIA'CHYLOH (Gr. literally, from juices — i.e., vegetable juices, a deceptive etymology, 
as the plaster lias really no such composition), the common healing or adhesive plaster, 
made by combining litharge, or the red oxide of lead, with olive oil, so as to form a 
kind of soap. The preparation of this piaster is now entirely taken out of the hands of 
druggists, it being prepared on the great scale by machinery. 

DIADEL'PHIA, the 17th class of the Linn man system, comprising plants of which 
the filaments are united in two sets of brotherhoods. 

DIADEM was the name given to the fillet of silk, w r oolen, or linen which served as 
the distinguishing ornament of kings. It was generally narrow, being only a little 
broader on the forehead. The diadem of the Egyptian goddesses and kings bore the 
symbol of the sacred serpent. The diadem of Bacchus, as it appears in ancient sculp- 
tures, was a plaited baud going round the forehead and temples, and tied behind, with the 
ends hanging down. Among the Persians, the D. was bound round the tiara or turban, 
and was of a blue color, worked With white. The early Roman emperors refrained from 
using this ornament, in order not to call up recollections of the hated kingly office. 
Diocletian was the first to introduce it again, and Constantine the great added new orna- 
ments to it. After his time, it was adorned with a single or double row of pearls and 
precious stones. Queens are also seen on coins ornamented with the D., with the addi- 
tion of a veil. It was finally superseded by the crown (q.v.). 

DIJE'BESIS (Gr, diairo , I divide), a term used in grammar to signify the resolution of 
a diphthong, or of a contracted syllable, into two syllables; as Lat. aum into dural - 
The name is also given to the mark * * placed above a vowel letter, to indicate that it is 
to be independently pronounced, and not in conjunction with a preceding vowel; as in 
the above example, or in the word aerial. 

BIACrBO'SIS (Gr. dia, through, and gnosis, knowledge), the through-knowledge or 
thorough knowledge of a disease, embracing its points of "distinction from other diseases, 
its symptoms, their relation to one another, and to the state of the different organs and 
functions of the body, in so far as this can be appreciated during life. D. is usually 
spoken of in contrast with prognosis, which implies the judgment framed by the physi- 
cian as to the issues of disease; and also with prophylaxis (pro, from, and pliylaxis , pro- 
tection), which refers to the warding off disease, when supposed to be impending. 
D. includes the study of all the vital phenomena of diseases, and also of their appearances 
after death, in so far as this can aid their discovery during the life of the patient. It is 
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usual to speak of rational or physiological D., or D. hy symptoms— i.e. , functional 
changes; and of physical D., or D. by signs— i.e., objective phenomena appreciable by 
the senses of the observer. The latter method of 33. has been much enlarged in scope, 
and increased in importance of late years by the modern discoveries in auscultation (q.v.) 
and percussion (q.v.), and also by the great advances made in physiological chemistry, 
and by the use of the microscope. 

DIAGOM'ETER, a kind of electroscope, in which a dry pile is employed to meas- 
ure the amount of electricity transmitted by different bodies, or determine their con- 
ducting power. Used to detect foreign mixture in olive oil. 


BIAG'OHAL, in plane geometry, is a straight line joining any two angles not adjacent, 
of a rectilineal figure. A. line drawn between two adjacent angles would coincide with 
the boundary-line. A triangle lias no diagonal, because any two of its angles are 
adjacent; a four-sided figure has two diagonals; a five-sided, five; a six-sided, nine; etc. 
The number of possible diagonals in any figure is found by taking three from the num- 
ber of sides, multiplying the remainder by the number of sides, and taking half the 

3 ^ 6 

product. Thus, in the six-sided figure, the process is —— = 9. If the diagonals 


must be so drawn as not to intersect, their number is always three less than the number 
of sides. ' It makes no difference whether they ail proceed from one angle or not. A 
diagonal in a solid bounded by planes, is aline joining any two solid angles so situated 
that the line does not coincide with any line on the surface. To find the number of 
such diagonals in a given solid: Multiply the number of solid angles .by ' the same number 
diminished by one, and from half this product subtract the number of edges on the 
figure, and also the sum of the number of diagonals in all the faces. Thus, the cube 

gives — — 12 -6X2 = 4 diagonals. 

2 


DIAGONAL SCALE, a system of lines by means of which hundredths of units may 
be laid down or measured with compasses. 'When the numbers representing the lengths 
of the sides of any figure would give lines of an inconvenient size taken from the scale, 
the numbers may be all multiplied or all divided by such a number as will adapt the 
lengths of' the lines to the required dimensions of the figure. 


BIAGORAS, a Greek poet and philosopher, was b. in Melos, an island of the Cyclades. 
He flourished in the 5th c. b.c., but beyond his reputation for atheism, nothing very posi- 
tive is known regarding his career. lie is said to have been a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and to have resided during the more important part of his life in Athens. He 
is alluded to by Aristophanes in the Clouds (424 b.c.); and from an epithet applied there 
to Socrates, it is highly probable that that great philosopher had been a pupil of D., or 
at least held similar opinions. This will perhaps explain to us the accusation brought 
against him of atheism. In all likelihood, D. was no atheist, but simply a disbeliever in 
polytheism; and the anecdotes related of him, such as his once throwing, when ill-off for 
fuel, a wooden image of Hercules into the fire, to cook liis dinner, serve to confirm such 
a supposition. He seems to have been witty and fearless, and probably treated the rude 
superstitions of the common-place Athenians with dashing contempt.' In this way he 
may have become specially notorious, and so fixed himself in the Greek mind as the 
representative atheist. D. was banished from Athens professedly on account of his 
impiety, but really on acoount of his politics. He went first to Pallene, and afterwards 
to Corinth, where he died. He wrote lyrics of various kinds, and a philosophical work 
entitled Phrygioi Logoi. Personally, he was a man of untainted character, and discharged 
his duties as a citizen in an earnest and exemplary manner. 


DIAGRAM, a figure so drawn that its geometrical relations may illustrate the rela- 
tions between other quantities. The area of a rectangle is the product of its length and 
breadth; the diagram of the rectangle becomes the visible symbol, corresponding to the 
equation a — hi ; by analogy, the rectangle may be used to symbolize any quantity 
which is the product of two factors. Similarly, a parailelopiped may symbolize any 
quantity which is the product of 8 factors ; e.g., interest, which is the product of prin- 
cipal, rate, and time, i ~ p.t.r., may be symbolized by a diagram in which principal is 
figured by length, time by breadth," and rate by height, the total volume, representing 
the interest. 

The purpose of ordinary mathematical diagrams is simply illustration, and it is 
therefore necessary only that the ideas be clearly, presented, accuracy of drawing being 
unimportant. Otiier diagrams, as some drawn by. engineers and architects, are intended 
to furnish magnitudes or distances by actual measurement, and their execution cannot 
be too careful. Other diagrams, like those showing electric connections, require only a 
proper showing of the parts and the methods of uniting them. A profile diagram shows 
such an outline as would be formed, for example, if a hill were cut through by a verti- 
cal plane, and the material on one side of the plane were removed. Evidently *a succes- 
sion of such profiles might be laid upon the same sheet of paper, the lines being dis- 
1 tinetively drawn, and the whole would serve to compare several vertical profiles of the 
. game mass. It is not necessary that vertical and horizontal measurements should con- 
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form to the same scale, provided that each series of measurements is consistent with 
itself. Geographical profiles, which include upon a single sheet the outlines of entire 
continents or ocean-beds, have usually the vertical measure nients on a scale several 
times greater than that used for horizontal distances; otherwise the diagram would be 
made inconveniently long, or the heights would he inconspicuously small. Yet the 
impression left by such a diagram is often mischievous, especially upon the illiterate. 
A topographer’s contour map exhibits a series of curves, such as would be formed if a 
series of horizontal sections were made, and the outlines carefully laid down upon 
paper.. The drawing may be understood to show the horizontal projections of the con- 
tour lines upon a surface parallel to the system. In the representations of parts of 
machinery, particularly those designed to guide workmen in construction, several con- 
nected views of the same object are required, each view giving some information which 
the others cannot furnish. Suppose three planes perpendicular to each other, like the 
bottom, one side,, and one end of a rectangular box, and let an object, as a hexagonal 
nut, be placed within the triedral angle thus formed. Looking from the front, we see 
one image of the. nut; projected against the back of the.hox ; from the side, a different 
image is seen against the end of the box; from above, a third form appears against the 
bottom of the box; while from one or other of these figures all the measurements of the 
nut may be obtained. If now the end of the box were swung outward into the plane 
of the back of the box, and then both together were laid hack into the plane of the bot- 
tom, we should have the three co-existent drawings in one plane, anti they may be trans- 
ferred to, or be constructed on, one sheet of paper. In many cases the same points will 
find representation upon each of the three diagrams, and the fact may be indicated by 
using the same letter for a point wherever it occurs; w r hile the eye may be led from one 
position of it to another by lines, conventionally drawn, as fine, or dotted, or broken, 
to show that they are merely guides and not parts of the diagram. 

Many devices have been invented by which diagrams illustrating natural phenomena 
may be automatically described. Let us suppose that a spring dynamometer is placed 
where it may receive the draft of a horse when moving a carriage. Let the movement 
of the spring be shown by an index whose motion is back and forth along a line in the 
direction of the draft. Fix a pencil to the index, and let its point rest upon a sheet of 
paper on a plane or a cylinder which moves at a uniform velocity in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the motion of the index. The combined movements of the pencil and the 
paper beneath it will trace a line more or less irregular. If the force of draft were 
unvaried, the pencil would remain at a constant distance from the edge of the paper, 
and the trace would he parallel to the edge. If the paper does not move and the pencil 
varies, the line will be perpendicular to the edge. If both move, and the pencil be 
obedient to a diminishing force, the trace will be oblique, approaching one edge; while 
if the force increase, the oblique trace will diverge from the same edge. Such mechan- 
ism is often arranged for instruments which indicate meteorological changes,, as the 
force and direction of winds; or the pulsation of the arteries, as in the sphygmograph ; 
or the movements of a clock, combined with the observations of an astronomer, as in 
the chronograph; applicable also to many physical problems. An application of the 
same principle has great importance in the indicator diagram, by which the pressure of 
the steam in the steam-engine and the work done by each stroke of the piston, becomes 
a matter of record for investigation. The paper moves with the movement of the 
piston, both in its excursion and return; the pencil moves at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the motion of tlie paper, under the influence of the steam-pressure; and the dia- 
gram drawn shows for each instant of the stroke the volume and pressure of the steam, 
while the total area of the diagram indicates the amount of work done. 

DIAL, The, a magazine founded, 1840, in Boston, to represent what was then known 
as the “ transcendental school of thought in philosophy and religion. It was cont inued 
only 4 years, first under the editorship of Margaret Fuller, assisted by George Ripley 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson; afterwards under Ripley’s editorship. It was distinguished 
for the boldness and ability with which it announced and defended theories of men and 
society then quite novel. Many able writers contributed to its pages. 

BI'AL and DIALING. A sun-dial is an instrument for measuring time by means of 
the motion of the sun’s shadow cast by a stile erected on. its surface. It is an instru- 
ment of very great antiquity, the earliest mention of it being in Isaiah xxxviii. 8; and 
before clocks and watches became common, it was in general use as a time-keeper. 
The art rtf constructing dials to suit any place and situation, was then an. important 
branch of mathematical study; now the subject is more an object of curiosity than 
utility. 

A dial consists of two parts— the stile or gnomon, usually the edge of a plate of 
metal, always made parallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing towards the north pole; 
and the dial-plane , which may lie of any hard substance, and on which are marked the 
directions of the shadow for the several hours of the day, their halves, quarters, etc. 
Dials receive various names, according, mostly, to the positions which they are con- 
structed to occupy. When the dial-plane is on the plane of the horizon, the dial is 
called a horizontal dial; when perpendicular to that plane, a vertical dial. An equi- 
noctial dial is one whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. Besides these names, 
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there are others, such, as the s. dial, n. dial, e. dial, w. dial, polar dial, declining dial, 
of which it is useless to write at length. These names all depend on the position of the 
dial -plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial drawn on the curved surface of a cylinder. 
The ring dial is an ingenious small portable dial, but rather a curious toy than a philo- 
sophical instrument. 

A night or nocturnal dial is an instrument for showing the hour of The night by the 
shadow* of the moon or stars. Moon-dials may be constructed relative to the moon's 
motion ; or the hour may be found by the moon’s shadow on a sun-dial by the following 
rule: Observe the hour pointed out by the moon’s shadow; find the days of the moon’s 
atce in the calendar, and take three fourths of that number for the hours to be added to 
the time shown by the shadow to give the hour of the night. 

DiaMng.— The stile of a dial being parallel to the earth’s axis, those familiar with 
spherical trigonometry will readily see that the problem of constructing a dial resolves 
itself into that of ascertaining where the hour-lines cut a given circle, with a view to 
the graduation of the dial-plane. We do not here presume the reader to be acquainted 
with spherical trigonometry, and accordingly proceed to illustrate the principles of 
dialing in a popular manner, taking our illustrations from Ferguson’s Lectures (4th ed., 
1772, lecture 10), which should be referred to for fuller information. Suppose a hollow 
and transparent sphere, as of glass, to represent the earth; and suppose its equator 
divided into 24 equal parts by the meridians, one of them passing through a given place, 
say London (see HorftzoN). If the hour of twelve be marked at the equator, both on 
the latter meridian and that opposite it, and all the rest of the hours in order on the 
other meridians, those meridians will he the hour-circles of London, because, as the 
sun appears to move round the earth in 24 hours, lie will pass from one meridian to 
another in one hour. Then, if the sphere has an opaque axis, terminating in the poles, 
the shadow of this axis would fall, in the course of the day, on every particular meridian 
and hour, as the sun came to the plane of the opposite meridian, and would thus show 
the time at Loudon, and at all other places on the same meridian as London. If the 
sphere were cut through the middle by a plane in the rational horizon of London, and 
if straight lines were drawn from the center of the plane to the points where its circum- 
ference is cut by the hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would be the hour-lines of a 
horizontal dial for London; for the shadow of the axis would fall upon each particular 
hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour-circle of the sphere. Similarly, if 
we suppose the sphere cut by any other plane facing the meridian, the hour-circles of 
the sphere will cut the edge of the plane in those points to which the hour-lines must 
he drawn straight from the center; and the axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on 
these lines at the respective hours. The like will hold of any plane, whether it face the 
meridian or not, provided it do not coincide with it, or do not coincide with a plane 
through the poles, and perpendicular to the plane of the equator. In the latter case, 
the axis would have no elevation above the plane of the dial; in the former, the shadow 
would not move circularly. 

The universal dialling cylinder, an invention of Ferguson’s, is a glass cylindrical tube, 
closed at both ends with brass plates, on the centers of which a wire axis is feed. The 
tube is either fixed to a horizontal board at an angle equal to the latitude of the place, 
or moves on a joint, so that it may be elevated till its axis is parallel to the earth’s at 
any latitude. The 24 hour-lines are drawn on the outside of the glass, equidistant from 
one another, and parallel to the axis. The XII on the upper sideof the cylinder stands 
for midnight; the XII next the board, for noon. When the axis is adjusted for the lat- 
itude, and the board leveled, with both XII, noon and midnight, in the plane of the 
meridian, and the end towards the n., the axis, when the sun shines, will serve as stile, 
and cast a shadow on the hour of the day among the parallel hour-lines. As the plate 
at the upper extremity of the cylinder is perpendicular to its axis and parallel to the 
equator, right lines drawn from the center to the extremities of the parallels will he the 
hour-lines of an equinoctial dial, and the axis will be the stile. A horizontal plate, if 
put into the tube, with lines drawn from the center to the several parallels cutting its 
edge, will be a horizontal dial for the given latitude; and similarly a vertical plate 
fronting the meridian, and touching the tube with its edge, with lines drawn from its 
center to the parallels, will be a vertical s. dial, the axis of the instrument in both cases 
serving for the stile; and similarly for any other plate placed in the cylinder. If, instead 
of being of glass, the cylinder were of wood, any of these dials might be obtained from it 
by simply cutting it in the planes' of the plates, and drawing the lines on the surface of 
the section. 

DIALECT. In speaking of a people having essentially all one language, but living 
extended over an extensive territory, the name of dialects is given to those varieties or 
peculiar forms which that language assumes among the various tribes or other local 
divisions of the people. It is clear that the wider the separation comes to be between 
the several tribes, and the more they differ in mode of life and other circumstances, the 
more marked will the differences of D. become. Also, when a particular tribe of this 
people increases in numbers, and also extends its territory, the same process is repeated, 
and its D. becomes broken into a number of sub-dialects. The principal check to this 
tendency to seemingly endless subdivision of language, is furnished by an increasing 
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degree of common culture and civilization. Where this is wanting, as in Africa and 
among the native populations of America, the subdivision is practically endless. 

Another element is introduced into the problem by the fact, that the civilization of 
some tribes develops itself more richly and ripens earlier than that of others, while ' 
some even undergo decline; this must occasion corresponding differences of dialect. 
Further, one dialect may become dominant over one or more of the others, through 
various influences, the chief of which is the power of poetry, especially if favored by 
external relations. Finally, if to superior manifestations' of oratory and poetry in any 
dialect, the conservative aid of writing he added, there is created a written language, 
•which passes current among other tribes to the same extent that the literature of which 
it is the vehicle finds favor. . It is not always the dialect most perfect in itself, nor yet 
that of the most powerful tribe or division of a people, that comes to be the written, 
language. Accidental circumstances have, in many cases, decided the rivalry. The 
Bible happened to be translated by a high German, Luther, into his native dialect ; other 
works on the then all-engrossing subject of religion followed in the same dialect ; happily, 
too, the art of printing had Just attained the perfection necessary to give these produc- 
tions general circulation, it was this concurrence of circumstances that decided that 
high German should in future be the spiritual bona among the wkle-spread German, 
people. For there were other dialects whose claims to the distinction Were at that time 
equal, if not higher. See also English Language. 

When a dialect lias thus become the vehicle of written communication, and of the 
higher kinds of oral address, its character and position become changed; and it stands 
henceforth in a sort of antagonism to the other dialects, and even to that out of which 
itself sprung. For written language is chiefly employed in the higher departments of 
human thought and activity. The intellectual and moral elements, therefore, predom- 
inate in it over the sensible; and what it gains in dignity, precision, and pliancy, it 
loses in richness of inflection, in friendly familiarity and naturalness. In conflict with 
this standard speech, the dialects must go to the wall. They live for a considerable 
time, it is true, even in the mouth of the educated classes, becoming, however, gradually 
more and more confined to the most necessary and familiar forms of intercouse, and 
losing their characteristics in the stream of the written language. They thus become, 
after a time, the exclusive possession of tlie lowr orders, in which position they pre- 
serve many relics of old grammatical forms long after these have disappeared in "the 
language of literature, but without the power of advancing or of being enriched by the 
products of deep thinking; and though they may abound in single expressions of great 
beauty and delicacy, the general character comes to be low and coarse. But so long as 
a language lives, the literary standard and the dialects never cease to act and react on 
one another. 

The chief points- of difference between the dialects of a language and the standard 
fall under four heads. The first consists of differences in tlie elementary sounds or 
letters, each dialect having a tendency to substitute some one or more vowels or con- 
sonants for others. Thus, the standard English bold, is in Ireland bowld; in Scotland, 
bau-ld; what , where the h is nearly evanescent, becomes, in a Scotsman’s mouth, or rather 
throat, chwat, and in Aberdeenshire Scotch, fat—f in this sub-dialect being regularly 
substituted for wh, or rather hw. 2. Each dialect has peculiarities of grammar : In many 
parts of England and in Scotland, the plural of eye is not eyes, but eyen, or ten, like oxen. 
The habitual use of be where the standard grammar prescribes am, is, are, etc., is 
prevalent in large districts of England. Of this kind is the use of the strong conjugation 
for the weak, or nee versa; as hrtip, lap, luppen, for leap, leaped, leaped, 3.' Peculiarities 
of vocabulary: These individual words current in one or more districts, but unknown 
to the standard vocabulary, are properly provincialisms. They are generally genuine 
■words of an older stage of the language, that have survived longer in some localities 
than in others. Some provincialisms, as beam or bairn, for child, marrow for fellow or 
match, to greet for to weep, are common to Scotland and the n. of England. Others are 
more local, as to eJeam, for to fasten or cement; Jieppen, a Yorkshire term for pretty 
near; tJmppa , in Cheshire, to cudgel. The exclusion of such words from the standard 
language is often accidental, and many of them might be and are with advantage resumed ; 
ex., marrow, gloaming, etc. 4. Peculiarities of intonation : This is sometimes, though 
with little propriety, called accent, which means strictly the stress laid upon a particular 
syllable of a word. There are no doubt local peculiarities of this kind too. The ten- 
dency of standard English, especially the .more recent, is to throw' the accent, toward 
the beginning of the word; in Scotland, the tendency lingers to say envy' for en'vy. 
But peculiarities of intonation lie in the different tv ays in which the pitch of the voice 
is managed— in the musical accompaniment of articulation. Differences in this respect 
give rise to the monotonous drawl of one district, the ‘.angry querulous tone of another, 
the sing-song of a third, etc. 

So long as dialectic varieties of language were looked upon indiscriminately as cor- 
ruptions and barbarities, they were only noticed by scholars that they might be avoided. 
A more rational philology, without trenching upon the rules of good writing, considers 
them as essential parts of the speech of a people, and a knowledge of them as necessary 
to any thorough* investigation of the genius of that speech. 

It is obvious that dialect is entirely a relative term, and that what we call by that 
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name in one connection, we may call a language in another connection. Tims, Greek 
and Latin may be called sister-dialects of that primitive language from which it is held 
that they, as well as the other members of the Indo-European family, branched off. See 
A-ryan "Languages. Speaking of Greek by itself, however, it is a language, and Ionic, 
Doric, Attic, etc., are dialects of it. The same holds good with the others. In practice, 
however nearly related the speech of two peoples may be, we do not apply the term 
dialects, unless the peoples are mutually intelligible and have a common literary stand- 
ard. Intelligibility does not go for much, but political relations enter more or less into 
the notion. Thus, Scotch is sometimes spoken of as a distinct language from English; 
and yet in no part of Scotland is the common speech so unintelligible to an Englishman 
as is that of Somerset, which is always a “dialect. ” This arises from Scotland being 
thought of as a separate country, which it once was; and its speech as the vehicle of a 
peculiar literature. See American isms.— Dialect is not to be confounded with artifi- 
cialities, such as the jargon of thieves. A 

BIALEC'TIC is a Greek word which signified originally “the art of conversation,” 
hut came to have a technical signification in the language of philosophy. At first, it 
implied a regular and scientific method of treating general conceptions or general terms 
— a sort of anatomy of names, and through them of the things denoted. In the Somatic 
philosophy, and more especially in that of Plato, dialectic was thus the method of the 
highest and deepest kind of speculation. Aristotle gave another signification, to the 
word. According to him, a scientific proof or deduction is different from a dialectic 
proof, which is only a probable deduction. After this, dialectic came round to imply 
a sort of word-fence, the art of so using the forms of reasoning as to confound your 
opponent, and make fallacies pass for truth: Dialectic is sometimes used as synony- 
mous with logic. Logic, however, which originated with Aristotle, is properly the 
science of the forms of thinking; it is less directly concerned with words than dialectic, 
which in this view becomes a subordinate province of logic — the art of disputation. 
Dialectic, in fact, is little heard of where philosophy is positive and experimental; it is 
chiefly used with regard to the more ideal and a priori speculations of such philosophers 
as Ivant, Hegel, Schelling, etc. 

BI' ALL AGE, or Schiller-spar, a mineral nearly allied to augite (q.v.), and by some 
regarded as a variety of it. Its chemical composition is essentially the same. It is 
seldom found very perfectly crystallized, but usually massive, granular, or disseminated. 
It has generally a metallic and pearly or silky luster. A very beautiful bright green D. 
(smaragdite), found in Switzerland, Italy, Corsica, India, Labrador, etc., is prized for 
ornamental purposes; in Corsica, it occurs disseminated in a feldspar (Labmdonte or 
Sausmrite), which, when cut and polished, appears spotted with it, and is of great 
beauty, is made into boxes, vases, etc., is much valued, and is known by the names 
gothbro and rerde di Cornea duro, A variety of D., usually yellowish or brownish, 
is sometimes called bronzite. 

DIALOGUE, a conversation between two or more persons, implying, however, greater 
unity of subject and formality than an ordinary conversation. The ancient Greek, 
philosophers were fond of this way of conducting their investigations and conveying 
their instructions. The Socratic dialogue is a conversation in the form of question 
and answer, so contrived that the person questioned is led himself to originate those 
ideas that the questioner wishes to bring before him. The dialogues of Plato are, as it 
"were, philosophical dramas, in which the Socratic method of investigation is brought 
to bear upon speculative subjects. The form of the dialogue is but ill adapted to the 
modern state of science. Of the more eminent modern writers in this form, we may 
mention Erasmus in Latin; Lessing, Herder, and Wieland among the Germans; Petrarch 
and Machiavelli in Italy; Fenelonand Fontenelle in France; and Berkeley, Hurd, and 
Harris in England. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations are a happy effort of this kind. 
When dialogue is combined with action, we have the drama. 

DIAL'YSIS. See. Osmose. 

DIAMAGNETISM. The fact that iron is attracted by the magnet, has been known 
from very remote times; that bismuth exhibits a repulsive action towards the magnetic 
needle, has been now known for nearly 100 years. Dr. Faraday was the first (1845) to 
show that, all bodies are more or less aff eeteci by magnetic influence , and his ; beautiful 
researches on the subject have opened up a new field in the domain of science. lie 
found that the magnetism of bodies was manifested in two ways— -either in being 
attracted by the magnet, as iron; or in being repelled, like bismuth. When a needle or 
slender rod of iron is suspended betw-een the poles of a magnet being attracted by them, 
it takes up a position of rest on "the line joining the two poles. When a substance 
behaves itself in this manner, it is said by Faraday to be paramagnetic, and to place 
itself axially. A rod of bismuth, on the other hand, being repel led’ by the poles of the 
magnet, comes to rest at rigid angles. Bismuth, and the like substances, he calls 
diamagnetic, and they are said to place themselves equatorially . These terms, being 
both definite and graphic, have been universally adopted. Magnetic is the term used 
by Faraday to indicate magnetism of either sort, although m general language it is 
understood to refer to paramagnetic bodies, such as iron, etc. Paramagnetic bodies, 
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then, are those which manifest the same properties with regard to the magnet that iron 
does; and diamagnetic bodies are those which, like bismuth, show opposite but corre- 
sponding properties ; so that in circumstances -where paramagnetic bodies place them- 
selves axially, diamagnetic bodies place themselves equatorially ; and where the former 
are attracted, the latter are repelled, and vice- versa. A paramagnetic, therefore, not in 
the elongated form, but in a compact shape, such as a ball or cube, is attracted by 
either pole of the magnet, when suspended near it; a bail or cube of a diamagnetic, on the 
other hand, experiences, when so placed, repulsion. The paramagnetism of iron, nickel, 
and cobalt, becomes manifest in the presence of magnets of ordinary power. y but the 
magnetism of most other substances is so feeble as to be developed only under the 
influence . of the strongest magnets. As electro-magnets far exceed permanent steel 
magnets in strength, they are selected for investigations on the magnetism of bodies. 
The soft iron horseshoe of the electro-magnet is enveloped towards its extremities in coils 
of insulated copper wire which communicate with a galvanic battery by wires. The 
electro-magnet is fixed in an upright wooden frame. The ends or poles of the magnet 
rise slightly above the table or board which forms the upper part of the frame. In 
order conveniently to suspend substances between the poles, and to protect them While 
under observation from currents of air, a glass frame of simple construction is made to 
fit the table. Tlie upper plate of the frame admits a wooden ring, into which an upright 
glass tube is fitted. The thread by -which the needle is suspended is wound round a 
slender movable bobbin at the top, so that it can be elevated or lowered to tlie proper 
position. To modify and direct the action of the magnet, tw r o pieces of soft iron are 
made to rest on the end faces; these are pointed at one extremity, and flat at the other, 
so that the force of the magnet may be concentrated in the points, when they are turned 
towards each other ; or diffused over the opposite fiat surface, when their position is 
reversed. 

To observe the effect of the magnet on liquids, Faraday placed them in long tubes 
of very thin glass, and suspended them as in the case of solid needles. It was found 
that some arranged themselves axially, and others equatorially. The attraction and 
repulsion that liquids experience in tlie presence of the magnet has been prettily shown 
by Plucker. A large drop of liquid is placed in a watch-glass, and laid upon two poles 
of the magnet. If the liquid lie paramagnetic, the surface becomes depressed at the 
interval between tlie poles, and heaped up over tlie extreme edges of them. A diamag- 
netic liquid, on the other hand, shows a depression at each edge of the poles, and a 
heaping up at the center. 

The magnetic nature of flames and gases has been also studied. When the flame of 
a candle is brought between the poles of a magnet, it is repelled by them? and thrown 
out horizontally into an equatorial position. To ascertain the magnetism of gases, 
Faraday inflated soap-bubbles with them, and their para- or dia -magnetism was exhibited 
by their being attracted or repelled by the poles. He ascertained the same by causing 
the gases to flow out from glass tubes in the presence of the poles, when the peculiar 
magnetism of the gas was shown by its choosing an axial or equatorial means of egress. 

The following list gives the kind of magnetism displayed by the more common sub- 
stances: 

Paramagnetic. —Iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, titanium, palladium, 
paper, sealing-wax. peroxide of lead, plumbago, red-lead, sulphate of zinc, shellac, 
vermilion, charcoal, proto and per salts of iron, salts of manganese, oxygen, air. 

Diamagnetic. — Bismuth, antimony, zinc, tin, cadmium, sodium, mercury, lead, 
silver, copper, gold, arsenic, uranium, tungsten, rock-crystal, mineral acids, alum, glass, * 
litharge, niter, phosphorus, sulphur, resin, water, alcohol, ether, sugar, starch, wood, 
bread, leather, caoutchouc, hydrogen, carbonic acid, coal-gas. nitrogen. 

The nature of the medium in which the body under examination moves, exerts a 
powerful influence on the nature and amount of the magnetism it exhibits; thus, if a 
glass tube be filled with a solution of the proto-sulphate of iron, and suspended between 
the poles, it will place itself axially. It will do the same if made to move in water, or 
a solution more dilute of the proto-sulphate of iron. It will be indifferent in a solution 
of tlie same strength ; but it will place itself equatorially in a stronger solution. Thus, 
the same substance may appear paramagnetic, indifferent, or diamagnetic, according to 
the nature of the medium in which it moves. As a general rule, a body shows itself 
paramagnetic towards one less paramagnetic than itself, indifferent towards one equally 
magnetic, and diamagnetic towards one more paramagnetic than itself. The same takes 
place, mutatis mutandis , wfith diamagnetic substances. This has given rise to the theory, 
that there is no such thing as diamagnetism pe?* se, and that bodies are diamagnetic only 
in media of greater paramagnetic po\ver than their own. This view of the case is, how- 
ever, rendered highly improbable from the fact, that diamagnetism is exhibited as 
decidedly in a vacuum as in any medium, and a vacuum cannot be supposed to possess 
magnetic properties of any kind. 

BIAMANTX'HO, a significant name in the diamond districts of Brazil, indicates a river 
and two towns.— 1. The river, apparently an affluent of the Paraguay, and, through it, 
'of the Plate, rises in the province of Matto Grosso, being joined by the Ouro 7G m. to 
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the n.n.w. of Cuyaba,-— 2. Of the two -towns,- the more westerly stands at the confluence 
above mentioned - , having a pop. of 4,500. — 8. The more easterly town, again, .is in the 
province of Minas Geraes, and stands amid the head- waters of the St. Francisco at an 
elewation of 5, TOO ft. above the sea. It has about 7,000 inhabitants. 

DXAMETEB, in geometry, is generally used in speaking of curves, and its most 
general . definition is, a straight line bisecting al l parallel chords in a curve. In the circle, 
ellipse, and hyperbola, all diameters pass through the center, and are there bisected. 
Only the circle has all diameters equal; and each bisects the chords at right angles to 
it. In the ellipse, this last is only the case with the two diameters called the major and 
minor axes. In the parabola, all diameters are parallel to the axis. Many curves of the 
higher orders have no diameter at all. 

We speak also of the diameters of solid bodies of a round shape. In the sphere, lines 
passing through the center are diameters, and so in the ellipsoid; they are all bisected in 
the center. 

DIAMOND (corrupted from Or. adamant , untamable, refractory), the most valuable of 
precious stones after the ruby, and the hardest of all known substances. It consists of 
carbon (q.v.), a simple or elementary substance, crystallized, and in its greatest purity. 
Diamonds are commonly colorless and clear like water; although sometimes, from some 
slight foreign intermixture, they are White, gray, yellow, green, brown, and more rarely 
orange, red, blue, or black. The luster is adamantine and very high; the transparency 
perfect in specimens perfectly free from foreign substances, the presence of which, how- 
ever, even in veiy small quantity, mars it, and sometimes almost produces opacity. The 
D. becomes positively electric by friction, but is not electrified by heat, attest which 
sometimes serves to distinguish it from the topaz. Its specific gravity is about 8.6. Its 
primary form is a regular octahedron, hut it appears also in rhombic dodecahedrons; and 
its crystals often have curvilinear faces and edges. Its structure is distinctly lamellar. 
It hums before the blow-pipe in air or in oxygen gas, combining with oxygen to form 
carbonic acid. Its hardness renders it incapable of being scratched by any other sub- 
stance, and in cutting and polishing diamonds, cliamond-dust is employed. The estima- 
tion in which if is held as a precious stone is due to its remarkable hardness, rarity, and 
brilliancy. The art of cutting diamonds, although long practiced in India and China, 
was not known in Europe till after the middle of the 15th c., when it was discovered by 
Louis van Berguen of Bruges. Previous to that time, diamonds were set w ithout being 
cut, and in that state they have often a rough, dull, and uneven surface. Diamonds are 
indeed, found not only in the form of perfect crystals, but also in rolled grains; and 
they are obtained partly from alluvial soils and the sands of rivers, and partly from rocks, 
chiefly -a quart zy sandstone or . conglomerate, in .which they are often associated ‘with 
gold. A number of localities in India have long been celebrated as productive of dia- 
monds, particularly Golconda (q.v.); they are found also in Malacca, Borneo, and other 
parts of the east; nor were any diamonds procured in any other part of the world till 
the beginning of the 18th e., when they •were discovered in remarkable abundance in the 
district^ of Berra do Frio, in the province of Minas Geraes, in Brazil. Previous to' that 
time, diamonds found in Brazilian gold mines bad been disregarded as mere pebbles; 
their nature became known in consequence of some of them accidentally finding their way 
to Europe. In 1809, they were discovered in the Ural mountains. They have also been 
found in Rutherford co., North Carolina; in Hale co., Georgia; in the province of Con- 
stantine, Algeria; in Australia; and in South Africa. Diamond mines consist in gen- 
eral of mere diggings and washings of alluvial deposits. In Brazil, the method pursued 
is to rake the alluvial matter backwards and forwards on inclined planes, over which a 
stream of water is made to run, till the lighter particles are carried away, when large 
stones are picked out by the hand, and what remains is carefully examined for diamonds. 
The work is carried on by slaves, and when a diamond of 17 carats is found, the slave 
who finds it is entitled to his liberty. Large diamonds are comparatively rare among 
those of Brazil, all the notable diamonds in tiie world being Indian. Brazil produces 
yearly from 25,000 to 80,000 carats of diamonds, of which, however, not more than 9,000 
carats are capable of being cut, the rest being either very small or of inferior quality. 
The small and inferior diamonds are called Bout, and command a ready sale for their 
use in the arts, being pounded in a steel mortar, aud much employed in the form of 
diamond-dust by lapidaries for cutting and polishing diamonds and all kinds of gems, 
and even for polishing rock-crystals for spectacles. Minute fragments or splinters of 
bort are also used for making fine drills, which are used for drilling small holes in rubies 
and other hard stones to be employed in watch-making, gold and silver wire-drawing, etc., 
and for piercing holes for rivets in china, in artificial enamel teeth, etc. Thehise of 
small diamonds by glaziers for cutting glass is well known. The diamonds so used are 
uncut, and they are so mounted as to act upon the glass not by an angle, but by a curvi- 
linear edge of the crystal. The cut is only to the depth of about one two-hundredth, part 
of an inch, but is sufficient to make the glass readily break in accordance with it. 

Diamonds are cut into various forms, hut principally into brilliant n and rose diamonds. 
The brilliant cut is the most expensive and difficult, but is also that which best brings 
out the beauty of the stone. It has an upper or principal octagonal face, surrounded 
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•with many facets, and other things being equal, the greater the number of facets, the 
more valuable is the diamond. The lapi- 
daries of the east, however, sometimes mill- I ^<7TT>^ 

tiply facets to hide imperfections of the stone. 9 v/frYvvX 

Hose diamonds have a flat base, above which J\I WvVv\/\)\ 

are two rows of triangular facets, the six up- lAT V\ ft. A AAAaA AxK 

permost uniting in a point. Hose diamonds K )( { )] (ft A A X A Xu TV\ 

are made of those stones which are too broad lYVwrY f V Y X )( ¥ ¥ y ¥ W Y 

in proportion to their depth to be cut as bril- \ rlxY YV 

liants. Stones still thinner are cut as table - ■ ■ " ; VT A A A.A A- A A , AA / 

diamonds. The art of sawing diamonds, when ^ S/k 

too thick in proportion to their surface, was 

invented by a Dutchman named Dalbeck in Vd / Ti 

the beginning of the 19th century. v y\ J\ j 1 J L A M 

The value of diamonds is variously esti- vlX/^ 7 > y / 

mated. The rule generally given is to square 

the number of carats the diamond weighs, ^ 5 y^jT\f\ 

and then to multiply by the price of a single /\ A /VA 

carat. Thus, a rough diamond of 12 carats \X // \A X " X ~) 

weight, one carat being estimated at £2, kX )sJ V x Or-V 

would. cost 12 >< 12 x 2 = £288. The value 

of a diamond is much increased by its being 9 XV ^/1 — Tv 

cut, although the actual weight is diminished. X/_Vv 

Beyond a certain weight, no rule of calcu- A/\/\l\ \\ / 

lation can be applied, owing to the limited 

number of purchasers, and the most fabulous Diamonds. 

values have been assigned to famous dia- b the Koh-i-noor; 2, Regent or Ritfc diamond; 


rnnn,!,'. mi ru .: r . A rp*'/ii.mmnria vovinc nn 3 ’ Grand Duke; 4, 5, vertical and lateral ap- 
mond.3. I nc puce ot diamonds varies ac- pearance of the brilliant diamond; (>, 7, ver- 

cordmg to the supply and changes m fashion, tical and lateral appearance of the brilliant 
and is now lower than formerly. diamond before being recut; 8, 9, vertical and 

There is a way of falsifying diamonds by iifthitoKTdilmold 86 ' 0111 dlamond; 10 ’ 
joining an under part of some other stone to 

an upper part of genuine diamond. Some varieties of sapphire, hyacinth, and topaz, 
are often passed off for diamonds. The first two may be distinguished by their greater 
specific gravity, the latter by its becoming electric when heated. Rock-crystal, and 
glass or “ paste’* imitations, are lighter than true diamonds, and less hard and brilliant. 
The best test of a genuine diamond is hardness. Care must be taken, however, to avoid 
breaking off its angles, in testing it by scratching other substances with it, as, though 
hard, it is somewhat brittle. * 

Some particular diamonds, from their unusual magnitude, or from circumstances of 
their history, are of such interest as to entitle them to notice. The collection of the 
emperor of Brazil is said to contain an uncut diamond — the Braganza diamond — of 
the enormous weight of 1680 carats, or about 12 ounces; but it is -suspected to be only a 
fine colorless topaz. — The largest diamond certainly known is that belonging to the 
rajah of Mattan, weighing 867 carats. It is egg-shaped, with an indented hollow near 
the smaller end. Many years ago, the governor of Borneo offered for it $500,000, 
two war-brigs fully equipped, a number of cannon, and a quantity of powder and shot. 
But: the rajah refused to part with it, the fortunes of his family being supposed to be 
connected with it, and the Malays ascribing to water in which "it has been dipped the 
power of healing all diseases. Perhaps the most famous diamond is the Koh-i-noor 
(q.v.), once a boasted possession of the great Mogul, and now belonging to the queen 
of Great Britain. It is said to have weighed 900 carats in the rough; but now 7 , after 
various cuttings, weighs 128 carats. The Orlow diamond, belonging to the Russian 
emperor, and which was once the eye of an Indian idol, is said to have weighed, when 
rough, 779 carats, but is now cut, egg-shaped, and weighs 102| carats. — The Regent 
diamond, or Pitt diamond, which weights in its cut state 138f carats, is unrivaled in 
its limpid ness and its form, Us diameter and depth being nearly equal. It "was found 
in Oolconda, was brought from India by an English gentleman named Pitt, the grand- 
father of the first earl of Chatham, and by him sold to the duke of Orleans for £180.600, 
It decorated the hilt of tin 7 sword of state of the first Napoleon, -was taken by the Prus- 
sians at Waterloo, and now belongs to the king of Prussia. — Tlie San6i diamond, weigh- 
ing 106 carats, has a still more interesting history. It belonged to Charles the bold, duke 
of Burgundy, who wore it in his hat at the battle of Nancy, where he fell. A Swiss 
soldier found it, and sold it to a clergyman for a gulden, it passed into the possession 
of Anton, kimr of Portugal, who was obliged to sell it, the price being 100,000 francs; 
and it shortly afterwards became the property of a French gentleman named Sanci, 
■whose descendant being sent as ambassador to Soleure, king Henry III. required the 
diamond as a pledge; but the servant who was carrying it to the king was attacked by 
robbers on the way and murdered, not, however, till he had swallowed the diamond. 
His master, fully confident of his faithfulness, caused his body to be opened, and found 
it, in Ids stomach. This diamond came into the possession of the crown of England, 
and James II. carried it with him to France in 1688. Louis XY, wore it at his coronation. 
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la 1885, it was purchased by a Russian nobleman for half a million of rubles (£80,000). 
The Sand diamond is said to have been the first diamond which was cut in Europe. 

DIAMOND BEETLE, 'Curculio impeiialte, a -beetle or coleopterous insect of the tribe 
to which the naiiie WEEViii is generally appropriated, but remarkable for the splendor 
and exquisite beauty of ■ its colors, in which it is thought to be unrivaled even among 
coleopterous insects. It is of a golden-green color, with two black longitudinal bands 
on the thorax, and severaal rows of depressed spots on the elytra (wing-covers), which 
exhibit a beautiful and sparkling green with intervals of black. It is a native of warm 
parts of South America. 

DIAMOND BEAKBGE, the port of Calcutta for large ships, is situated on the left side 
of the Hoogly, about 80 m. below the capital, with which it is connected by an excellent 
road and bv electric wires. As the adjacent country is swampy and unhealthy, the 
spot is marked only by a few native huts. The commercial value of the locality, how- 
ever, is likely to increase, in proportion as the silting up of the river above impedes the 
upward navigation. 

DIAMOND NECKLACE, The, a wonderful piece of jewelry, made in Paris about the 
year 1775, and intended for Madame I)u Barry, the favorite of Louis XV. She, how- 
ever, was excluded from court on the death of Louis (1774), and before the necklace 
was finished; After being made, this beautiful ornament, adorned with 500 diamonds, 
was discovered to be so costly that no one could purchase it. It was; valued at 
1,800,000 livres, which in present sterling money is equal to about. £80,000. 

The prince-cardinal de Rohan, a wealthy, vain, and profligate man, persuaded by 
a woman named De Lamotte, who waited about court, that the queen (Marie Antoi- 
nette) regarded him with an eye of favor, became so infatuated with the idea that he 
was ready to do anything, however extravagant, in order to preserve this feeling in the 
queen. De Lamotte had stated to the cardinal that the queen was desirous of obtain- 
ing this glorious necklace, and that not having sufficient money, just then, she would 
sign an agreement to purchase it if the cardinal would become security. The cardinal 
consented. The agreement was approved of and signed with the royal signature, as 
also with that of the cardinal, who, on. the 1st Feb., 1786, carried off the treasure to Ver- 
sailles, where it had been agreed the queen should send for it. On the following day, 
a person dressed in the uniform of one of the court valets, entered the apartments of 
the cardinal, and repeating as lie entered the words, de par la relne , “ in the name of 
the queen,” he advanced, to the table whereon the casket containing the treasure lay, 
and bore it away, In a few days De Lamotte, her husband, arid the wi-efnant valet, 
having all disappeared from Paris, were busily engaged separating the diamond neck- 
lace into portions, and selling them. The whole transaction had been a trick; the mes- 
sages from the queen, verbal and written, were without foundation, the latter, indeed, 
being forged by the “valet,” who was skilled in imitating handwriting. The plot was 
discovered by means of the maker of the diamond necklace, who, not receiving any 
money when the period of the first installment had arrived, went to court, demanding 
to know if the necklace had been delivered to the queen. In a few months the cardinal 
found himself in the Bastile, where those by whom lie had been duped were already 
sent. In May, 1786, the trial of the prisoners was brought to a close. I.)e Lamotte was 
branded on each shoulder with the letter V (for voleuse, thief), and was sentenced to be 
imprisoned for life. All the others were acquitted. The queen was falsely supposed 
‘by the populace of Paris to have been implicated iu the plot, and the odium resulting 
from it was cast upon her, even at the last, when she sat on the cart that bore her 
through a raging and cursing mob to the guillotine. 

DIANA, a Roman goddess, corresponding in most of her attributes to the Grecian 
Artemis. According to the myths, she was the daughter of Jupiter and Lalona, and 
the twin-sister of Apollo. She was born, along with her brother, on. Mt. Cynthus, in 
the isle of Delos, which till then had been a floating island, but was fixed by Neptune 
in its present place, that Latona might there give birth to her .children in' peace and 
safety from the persecutions of the jealous Juno. D. was worshiped by Greeks and 
Romans alike, as both a destroying and a preserving goddess. In the former capacity, 
she was represented as a full-grown virgin, armed with bow and arrows, with which she 
avenged herself on her enemies; as a preserving deity, she watched over the sick, and 
helped the unfortunate. Young girls, and women in childbirth, were the objects of her 
special care. She was herself beyond the allurements of love; and the ministers of her 
worship were vowed to lives of the strictest chastity. As sister of the sun-god Apollo, 
D. was regarded as the goddess of the moon; hence her Greek name Selene, and her 
Latin names Latina and Phdbe. Her worship was conducted with, splendid rites in 
different cities. Her temple at Ephesus was one of* the ‘seven wonders of the world. 
In Tauris (the Crimea), she was propitiated with sacrifices of human victims; and before 
her statue at Sparta, the public scourging of the Lacedaemonian youth used to take 
place. In Arcadia, she was looked upon as the special patron of hunting and all sylvan 
sports, and as such was represented in Greek works of art as a tall and handsome 
maiden, with long hair floating down her neck, drawing an arrow from her quiver with 
one hand, and with the other holding in a struggling deer. As goddess of the moon, 
she wears a long robe reaching to her feet, and bears on her brow" a crescent moon. 
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DIANA, TEMPLE OF , at Ephesus, a magnificent structure built at the public charge, 
and recorded one of the seven wonders of the world. Cliersiphron was the chief archi- 
tect. According to Pliny, 220 years were spent before it was completed. It was 425 
by 225 ft, covering more than two English acres, supported by 127 columns of white 
marble, 60 ft. high, each weighing 150 tons, and presented by as many kings. On the 
night of the birth of Alexander, it was fired by Erostratus, an obscure person, w r ho did 
it solely to secure, immortality for his name, and ever since “the aspiring youth who 
fired the Ephesian dome outlives in fame the pious fool who built it.” Having been 
rebuilt, it was again destroyed by the Goths, 256 a.d. 

DIAN'E DE POITIERS, 1499-1566; Duchess of Valentinois and mistress of Henry 
II. of France. When but 18 years of age she was married to the count of Maulvner, 
'grand- seneschal of "Normandy, by ‘whom she had two daughters. Her father was con- 
demned to death for favoring the escape of the constable de Bourbon, but her tears and 
drei* beauty so prevailed with Francis I. that the father’s life was spared. She was a 
widow 40 years old when she became the mistress of Henry (then dauphin), who was 
but half her age. At that time the duchess d’Etampes was the favorite of Francis, and 
the two women ruled the court; but when Henry became king, Diane Was the real 
ruler, and at once sent her rival into exile. Notwithstanding the beauty and the rights 
of his wife, Henry was controlled by Diane during his whole reign. After his death 
she disappeared from public sight. 

DIAN'O. a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Salerno, 45 m. s.e. of the town of 
Salerno, it occupies a beautiful situation on an isolated hill, overlooking the river 
Galore, and in the fertile vale of Diano, which takes its name from the town. There 
are several, churches and an old castle. The commune has a pop. of about 6,000. 

DXANTHITS. See Pink. 

BIAPA'SO N, a term in music by which the ancient Greeks designated the octave. In 
modern music, I), is used to denote the range, or compass of the voice, or of an instru- 
ment. The French use the term as equivalent to pitch. D. is also the English name 
given to certain stops of pipes in the organ, of 8 ft. pitch, which arc considered the 
fundamental stops, of which there are generally two — a stopped D. and an open D. on 
each manual. See Organ -building. 

BXAPA'SON REGULATOR. The French, who give the name of diapason to the tuning- 
fork, have lately made attempts to use that instrument in connection with clockwork, 
partly as a means of counting very small intervals of time. M, Duhamel made an 
arrangement in which a cylinder, by means of a screw-tapped end, was made to advance 
a little in the direction of the axis; this cylinder was covered with blackened paper, and 
was rotated by means of clockwork. A diapason had a style or marker, made of a 
small bit of pointed spring, fixed to the end of one of the prongs. On the diapason 
being sounded in the usual way, and the spring placed lightly against the cylinder, the 
style traced a sinuous white line on the black paper. The sinuosities became visible 
representatives of minute intervals of time, the prongs vibrating possibly hundreds of 
times in a second. M. Lissajous devised an electrical apparatus to prolong the vibrating 
of the prongs; but it was too cornplexed for practical use. M. Breguet then proposed 
clockwork for this purpose, superseding the pendulum and the spiral spring by a diapa- 
son. The diapason regulates the rate of motion of the train of wheels by the equa- 
bility of the vibration of the prongs, while the train of wheels tends to increase the 
time during which the prongs vibrate and sound. An index carried by. an arbor round 
a dial, may be made to count or record the vibrations. Breguet’s experiments have 
gone as far as instruments giving 200 simple vibrations (100 double pr to-and-fro vibra- 
tions) per second. There are means of making the diapason more or .jess. acute in 
sound, or with a greater or less number of vibrations in a second, by mechanical treat- 
ment of the prongs: it can, by a proper distribution of metal, be made to yield any 
required note within certain limits; and thus, with the aid of the style, the paper, and 
the cylinder, it may be made to give a kind of visible existence to excessively minute 
intervals of time, such as “--^th part of a second. Fuller details are given in Breguet’s 
description of the apparatus in tiie Revue Chronometrique. 

DIAPER (It/d. dmpro\ a term derived from jasper or cliasper (see letter D). which, 
stone being much, used in ornamenting jewelry, originated the Mid. Lat. name cUaxprus, 
for a texture ornamented or variegated in an analogous way. In textile manufactures, 
the term is applied to fabrics with patterns of geometrical regularity, such as are pro- 
duced by the kaleidoscope, woven in their texture, and produced with shafts and h ed- 
dies, without the Jacquard machine. In architecture, Diaper-work, or Diapering, 
is a kind of decoration applied to plane surfaces, and consists of a small pattern 
either of flowers, leaves, or arabesques, carved or painted. The flower, or oilier object, 
is generally inclosed in a small frame, and these frames, which touch each other at 
the~edges, constitute in themselves a sort of mathematical diapering. When the pattern 
is carved, it is generally sunk; and when painted, it consists of a darker shade of the 
same color as the plane surface, by which the effect of shadow is communicated to it. 

Diaprb is applied in heraldry to fields and charges, relieved by arabesque and 
geometrical patterns. These patterns were generally of a darker shade of the same 
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tincture. This being merely .an ornamental device, not affecting the heraldic value of 
the objects to which it was applied, was generally left to the fancy of the painter. 

BX APH AN ' O SC OPE (Gr. diapJumos , transparent; skopeo, S see), a dark box, suitably 
constructed for exhibiting transparent photographs or other pictures. It may or may 
not be furnished with a lens. 

BXAPHQBE'SIS (Gr.), the cutaneous perspiration, whence 

BIAPHOBET'ICS, remedies to excite the secretions of the skin. The simplest of all 
D. are baths, which may be either warm baths of water, or of vapor, either simple 
or medicated. Bee Baths. The most powerful of all, however, as regards educing 
perspiration, is probably the so-called Turkish bath, which consists essentially 
in the use of a sweating process, by means of air heated to a temperature of 1-10 ', or 
even more. The following remedies, used internally, are powerful D. : antimony, 
ipecacuanha, opium (these three either singly or in combination); ammonia, and 
the carbonate or acetate. of ammonia (spirit of mindererus), sarza, guiacum, dulcamara, 
and sassafras. On most of these substances, special articles will be found. A favorite 
formula is Dover’s powder, consisting of a grain of opium, and a grain of ipecacuanha 
in each ten grains of the powder. This in closes of from five to eight grains, followed 
by warm drinks and plenty of blankets in bed, ..usually .produces' copious peivpiratiou, 
and is very soothing and useful in many commencing inflammatory and febrile com- 
plaints. James’s powder, in doses of from 8 to 8 grains, is often added to the above in 
domestic prescriptions; but neither of these medicines should be used rashly, as in cer- 
tain states of the system they may prove dangerous; and they should never" be given to 
very young children. 

BI'APHBAGM (Gr. diaphragm, a, a partition). This is the name applied in anatomy 
.to designate the transverse muscle which, in man and the mammalia generally, separates 
the cavity of the thorax or cliesfc from that of the abdomen or belly. In form, it is 
nearly circular ; it is fleshy at its edges, tendinous in its center, and ending in a point 
below. In front, it is attached to the ensiform cartilage of the sternum, or breast-bone; 
laterally, to the’inner surfaces of the six lower ribs; and posteriorly, to two tendinous 
arches on either side, termed the ligamentti arcuata, and to the anterior surface of the 
bodies of the second, third, and fourth lumbar vertebra* on the right, and only the 
second and third on the left side; these origins from the vertebrae, forming two large 
fleshy bellies (termed the crura), which ascend to join the central tendinous portion. 
The D. presents three principal openings: one quadrilateral, in the tendinous center, for 
the upward passage of the inferior vena cava; one of an elliptic shape, formed by 
the two crura for the oesophagus and pneumogastric nerves; and a third for the aorta, 
the azygos vein, and the thoracic duct. 

The diaphragm is in relation superiorly with the pleurae and pericardium, inclosing 
the lungs and heart; interiorly, on the left side with the stomach and spleen, on the 
fight with the convex upper surface of the liver; posteriorly, with the kidneys and 
supra-renal capsules and the duodenum; and by its circumference with the ribs and 
intercostal muscles, with the sternum, and with the vertebral column. 

It is convex superiorly, and concave inferiorlv. When it contracts, its upward con- 
vexity approximates to a plane surface, and the cavity of the chest being thus enlarged, 
air rushes in to till the partial vacuum, and expands the lungs during the act. of inspira- 
tion. It is thus an inspiratory muscle, and is the sole agent in tranquil inspiration. The 
enlargement of the thoracic cavity caused by the contraction of the diaphragm, must 
obviously be associated with a corresponding diminution of the abdominal space. Hence 
this muscle, by its action on the abdominal viscera, aids in the expulsion of the faeces 
and urine. 

Spasmodic action of the diaphragm produces hiccough and sobbing; and in laughing, 
the alternate contractions and relaxations of this muscle occur with "increased rapidity. 
Stoppage of the action of the diaphragm, whether from great external pressure or from 
paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

BIAPHEACrM, a partition with a hole in it, employed, not only in landscape and por- 
trait lenses for photography, but also in telescopes, microscopes, and other opt ’cal 
instruments, for the purpose of cutting off the superfluous rays of light, and prodt cing 
greater intensity or sharpness of the image, as well as to correct aberration. 

DIAPHRAGM SHELL. See Shell. 

BIAEBEKXB, a t. of Asiatic; Turkey, capital of a vilayet of the same name, is situated 
on the right bank of the Tigris, at a. short distance from the river, the intervening space 
being occupied by rich gardens;* lat. 87° 55' n,, long. 89° 5,2' cast. The town, which is 
circular in shape, covers a considerable area, and is surrounded by high strong walls, 
flanked with towers, and pierced by four ghtes. The streets are dirty' and the houses 
for the most part are built of rough stone, plastered with a. composition of mud and 
straw, but some of the better class are of black basalt. It has numerous handsome 
mosques, klians, and bazaars, and five Christian churches. Extensive manufactures of 
silk, cotton, and other goods, affording, with an active commerce between Aleppo and 
Bagdad, employment to about 40,000 families, were at one time carried on here: but the 
manufactures and trade have now greatly declined, and the population of I), does not 
amount to more than 8,000 families, 1 ' 6, 300 of whom are Turkish, the rest being Greek, 
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Armenian }< Catholic, and Jewish. The silk manufacture, which is now the staple, is 
said 'to be improving. occupies the site of the ancient :Amicla>, ' which was a place of- 

importance^ in. the reign of Constantins, by whom it- .was;- strengthened and -enlarged. ' In 
tills reign it was taken by the Persians, from -whom- it was again captured by- the 
.Romans; but in 102, the • Persians'- once* more became masters, and put 80,000 of the 
iiik&bltafcs .to the sword. After many vicissitudes, it passed into the hands of sultan 
Selim in 1515. Many Roman and Saracenic remains still exist here. 

BIABRHE'A (G-r. <im, through, and rhm, I flow), a disease or rather a tribe of dis- 
eases, characterized by an increase in the discharges from the bowels, which are usually 
unduly liquid, sometimes overcharged with bile, and. sometimes the contrary. . Diarrhea 
has many varieties and many causes; but the whole tribe -of diarrheal. diseases present 
certain relations in common, which have been .studied of late- -years, -to a considerable 
extent from the preventive or sanitary point of view. Thus,' it is observed of all of 
these diseases, ■without exception, that they are more apt to .prevail- during, summer .and 
autumn than during the earlier seasons of the year;, and it Is also well established that 
their prevalence Is to a great ex (cut -dependent on' '-'the 'intensity- of the solar .heat,- -.so. 
that a temperature above (W P, seems to be almost essential, under ordinary circunv 
'-stances, to their epidemic diffusion. ' Moreover,' it has been shown that- the decompo- 
sition of organic -matters in the neighborhood of human dwellings, and the introduction, 
of the products of decomposition into the food, drink, or air used by the healthy, has 
been a direct exciting cause of diarrhea in a great number of in stances where the dis- 
ease kas keen locally epidemic; iron? which it- is- inferred that the real source ofdiarrliegj 
: diseases is - usually to be found in a morbid poison closely associated with the process; 
■of putrefaction, •although not, perhaps, necessarily generated during that process. It 
has been noticed that cold atui wet seasons -are the least favorable to the production of 
diarrhea, which is explained m the. theory above, alluded to by. the rapid - removal in. 
such seasons- of ail organic debris; and there is- little doubt • that this .explanation is 
correct, -as the converse is equally true, the combination of heat with long continued 
drought being almost sure to waken into life the epidemic seeds of diarrhea. Again, it 
is noticed that where drainage is Imperfect, and drinking water impure, diarrheal dis- 
eases are special ij apt to- occur (see Cholera); the class of the .-population most apt to 
be affected being those who occupy low levels, or who are otherwise exposed to the 
3niluer.ee of this aqueous nr gaseous poison. Infants are especially apt to suffer from 
diarrhea, and a large number of the infantile deaths in many English towns are caused 
either directly by this disease, or by the abuse of stimulants and narcotics for its cure. 

Diarrhea, is either simple, bilious, or choleraic; the last form has already been dis- 
cussed. S< o Chulrra. The ancients applied the name limtery to a diarrhea in which 
the dejections consisted of matters not digested, or very partially so; this form is, how- 
ever, very unusual, at all events in this country. Dysentery (q,v.) is also a form of 
diarrheal disease; as is the form of fever (q.v.) called gastric, typhoid, or enteric fever* 

' Simple and bilious diarrhea probably often differ only in degree; they are both distin- 
guished from the advanced stages of cholera and dysentery by the presence of abun- 
dance of biliary coloring matter in the stools, and by the absence of the distinctive feat- 
ures of i he other two diseases as described elsewhere. Diarrhea frequently depends 
on orgahic-zdiseuseyolther of tbo intestines themselves, or of the liver, kidney, or spleen. .. 
If is also one of the most common symptoms of the advanced stage of consumption (q.v.). 

When diarrhea is plainly the consequence of improper food or drink, when it is 
very recent, when the strength of the patient is not much impaired, when there is much 
griping pain or distension of the belly, when the evacuations are very unnatural in 
character, and especially when they are dark colored and very fetid; when the disease 
has been preceded by habitual constipation (q.v.), and when there is no organic disease 
to be discovered, it is well to let diarrhea run its course, at all events for a time, and 
either to aid it by small doses of very simple laxatives, or, at all events, to abstain from 
hastily checking the discharge, which in these cases is to be regarded as a truly curative 
and beneficent process, calculated to disburden the system of some poisonous or dele- 
terious .substance, and only requiring time for the restoration of the pnticnt.to health. 
In other cases, especially of febrile diarrhea, an emetic of ipecacuanha at the very 
beginning will sometimes remove the disease with remarkable rapidity; and in most 
forms of diarrhea it may be alleged that this medicine (in doses of from one to live or 
even ! .ra grains; is well borne. Sometimes it is combined with opium in the form of 
Dover’s powder. Vegetable astringents, as catechu, kino, tannin, matico, logwood, are 
also much employed both in acute and chronic cases; some prefer the acetate of lead, ' 
with opium (which, however, is perhaps more suitable to dysentery). It should be 
observed that in some forms of diarrhea the use of opium,* though a most powerful 
remedy, is contraindicted by the state of the constitution; it should in no case be largely 
given wide- »ut medical advice. In many chronic cases the metallic tonics and astrin- 
gents are of service— e.g , iron, sulphate of copper, zinc, and bismuth. In a very large 
class of cases, especially of infantile diarrhea, depending upon a too acid state of the 
secretions, the leading remedy is chalk, either in powder or in the very serviceable form, 
of the mistura erode (mixture of chalk) of the pharmacopoeias, from one to three dessert- 
spoonfuls of which may be given after every disturbance of the bowels. Lime-water, 
U. K. IV, — 51 
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mixed with milk in the proportion of one to four or five, is easily given to very young 
children^ and serves nearly the same purpose, A * 

DIARY (Lat .diarnim, from die*, a day), means simply a daily record. It does not, 
however, comprehend every sort of daily record, but only such as have reference to the 
Writer personally. In it the litterateur inscribes the daily results of observation, reading, 
or thought ; to the nierean tile man, it serves the purpose of an order or day book; while 
the physician finds it indispensable as a register of engagements. The use of diaries lias 
become so general, especially in England, that the making of them now forms an 
important branch - of .-'the book-manufacture. Letts & Co., of London, issue annually 
upwards of a hundred varieties of diary, from the large folio to the smallest pocket vol- 
ume. The usual diary may be described as a book with a separate blank space for every 
day in the year, these spaces varying in size and form, as. the particular bent or profes- 
sion of the diarist may render necessary. Bound up with these diaries is a -summary of 
the important events of the past year, a list of the acts of parliament passed during the 
previous session, an enumeration of public holidays, terms, etc, , a great amount of val- 
uable information regarding banking and insurance businesses, with a vast quantity of 
miscellaneous memoranda, so that the proprietor possesses in one book a I), and an 
almanac. 

Diaries have often furnished the historian with invaluable material, supplying -the 
absence of public records, and furnishing minute and graphic details of the social, con- 
dition and of the secret springs of public events that are not to be looked for in more 
formal records. Perhaps the" most notable in this respect are the diaries of Evelyn and 
Pcpys. 

BXASCHIS'MA, the Greek name of a small musical interval which only appears in the 
mathematical calculation of greater intervals. The D. is, (1) the difference between the 
great, half tone and the smal \ttinma, or the remainder when the latter is subtracted from 
the former, 2,048:2,025; (2) the. difference between the diem and %\\q syntonic comma, also 
2,048 : 2,025. The I), and the small limma added - together always make the greater half 
tone, or 16 : 15 ; and the syntonic comma added to the D. always make the diesis, 128: 125. 

DIASTASE is a peculiar ferment developed during the germination of all seeds. An 
impure solution of D. maybe procured by adding one part of hot water to two parts of 
ground malt (see Beer), or freshly germinated barley, and, after standing for a short 
time, straining through a cloth. The proportion of X). in malt is not more than 1 part 
in 500 parts, and yet it performs important functions. Thus D. has a powerful action 
upon starch, and at a temperature of 150° Fahr. 1 partis considered powerful enough 
to change 2,000 parts of starch into dextrine, and then into grape sugar. When obtained 
separately, D. is a white tasteless substance. Bee Germination. 

DIATHERMANCY, a word used to express that quality in bodies by "which rays 
of heat are allowed to pass through them; in other words,' it maybe called “trans- 
parency” to heat. More correctly speaking, D. has the same relation to radiant beat 
that transparency lias to light. Bodies which have the property of D. are called 
diathermanous bodies. The earliest observers of the phenomena of I), supposed that 
the diathermanous body absorbed the rays of heat and then gave them out; lmtl.be 
fallacy of this idea was shown by Prevost, who ignited substances by rays of heat after 
passing them through ice. The phenomena of D. have, however, been more extensively 
examined by Mellon!,: Tyndall, Bunsen, Kirehlioff, and Balfour Stewart. The experi- 
ments of Melloni, who was the pioneer in the investigation, were of a brilliant character, 
and the apparatus used by him is a good example of that which has been used so 
effectively of late years in the rapid advancement of modern science. The thermo- 
electric pile of Nobili was empkyed to measure the rays of heat, and compare those 
which were passed through different substances with those passed through air alone. 
He found, among other things, that rock-salt was almost perfectly diathermanous; there 
was a loss of only 7.1 per cent, which he attributed to reflection. The following table 
shows the D. of various solids, and also that their D. varies with the intensity of the 
heat which is the source of the rays. The substances were j] T of an in. thick. 


Substances. 

Locatelli 
Lamp. I 

Incandescent 

Platinum. 

Copper 
at 752° F. 

Copper 
at 212® F. 

Rock-salt 

92.3 

92.3 

92.3 

92.3 

Fluor-spar 

72 

69 

i 42 

33 

Beryl . 

54 

23 

13 i 

0 

Iceland spar. 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Glass 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal . 

SB 

28 

i 6 

3 

Smoky quartz 

37 

28 

6 

3 

,Carbonate of lead 

L ' ■ ■ 32 

23 

4 I 

0 

Sulphate of baryta 

24 

J8 

3 

0 

Feldspar . 

| 23 

19 

6 

0 

Borate of soda 

18 

, 12 

8 i 

0 

Selenite 

|. 14 

5 

0 

0 

Alum 

9 

2 

0 1 

0 

Ice ... ... ...... 

G 

0.5 

0 

0 
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... The equal D. of rock-salt to the rays of heat of different degrees of intensity as 
shown in. tiie above table was taken by Melloni as evidence that its D. was perfect, 
Bays of very low refrangibility, however, will not all pass through rock-salt. Fluor- 
spar is seen . to be comparatively diathermanous, but Iceiand-spar and glass show very 
great variation in IX to rays of different intensity. Feldspar does not vary much in 
property from them, but alum and ice are almost' -completely athermanous. The follow- 
ing list shows the percentage of rays transmitted through liquids, held in glass cells, 
of an inch thick; — Bisulphide of carbon, 63;- bichloride of sulphur, 63; oil of turpentine, 
31; olive-oil, 30; naphtha, 23; oil of lavender, 26; sulphuric ether, 21; alcohol, 16; acetic 
acid, 12; distilled water, 11. 

After rays of heat have been passed through a body, it will- then pass through a 
second body of the same kind, a pnenomenon which might be expected from the nature 
of radiation. The rays being already sifted, and those transmitted which the molecular 
structure of the body will allow to pass, they possess the wave-lengtlis required to make 
their way between the molecules of the medium. Another quality rather more remark- 
able;, which bodies possess, is, that they are athermanous to rays of heat winch are gen- 
erated in the same substance. Thus rock-salt is nearly athermanous to heat radiated by 
rock-salt. The absorbing and radiating powers of bodies are reciprocal and equal ; 
therefore the D. of a body is inversely proportional to its radiating power. The inves- 
tigations of Tyndall on the D. of various liquids and gases possess great interest. He 
found that as a rule elementary bodies were more diathermanous than compound bodies. 

A solution of iodine in bisulphide of carbon placed in a prism of transparent rock-salt 
was found to transmit 99 per cent of all the rays of heat emitted by a non-luminous 
body. Elementary gases and their mixtures were found almost perfectly diatherman- 
ous, while many compound gases were diathermanous only to rays containing much 
light. The amount of heat transmitted by nitrous oxide gas is only F | ¥ th of that which 
will pass through dry common air, a proof that the atmosphere is merely a mechanical 
mixture. The following list shows the relative absorbing power of various gases, or 
their D. in inverse proportion : Air, 1? oxygen, 1; nitrogen, 1; hydrogen, 1; chlorine, 39; 
hydrochloric acid, 62; carbonic oxide, 90; carbonic acid, 90; nitrous oxide, 35*6; marsh 
gas, 403; sulphurous acid, 710; olefiant gas, 790; ammonia, 1195. These gases are all 
perfectly diathermanous to luminous heat. The above numbers were obtained only 
with heat of low refrangibility. These gases were held in tubes of rock-salt. If glass 
had been used, it would already have sifted out all the rays to which these gases are 
athermanous, and the results above indicated would not have been obtained/ Ozone, 
which is an allotrppic condition of oxygen (q.v.), was found to be very athermanous. 
But on heating the ozone it became perfectly diathermanous like oxygen. *This proves 
that ozone is riot, as some have supposed, a compound of oxygen 'and hydrogen, because 
the heating would produce some vapor, and this would prevent the contents of the tube 
from being diathermanous, for aqueous vapor was found to be quite opaque to the dark 
rays of the spectrum, although diathermanous to the luminous rays. The subject of 
IX has much interest in relation to the study of meteorology, and the effects of moisture 
on climate. 

DIATHEB'MAEOTJS. See Heat. 

DIATH ESIS (dr. dm, through, and tiiliemi , I place or arrange), a Greek word signi- 
fying a disposition or arrangement, and applied by the old medical authors to the pre- 
disposition or constitution of the body which renders it prone to certain diseased states. 
Thus the tubercular, scrofulous, gouty, rheumatic, cancerous, or calculous diatheses, are 
described as something different” from the corresponding diseases, but leading to these 
as natural or probable consequences, under certain conditions or exciting causes. The 
study of diathesis apart from existing disease, however, is almost always uri satisfactory, 
and ’leads to over-refinement and the pursuit of intangible abstractions, without due 
regard to evidence ; inasmuch as the existence of a state which is not disease, but leads 
to 'disease, can rarely be established upon an unassailable basis. 

DIAT0MA CEJS, or Di' atoms, a group of organized beings, now generally regarded 
as belonging to the vegetable kingdom, and "ranked as a sub-order of* algcm; but 
formerly reckoned among animalcules, a view of their nature still entertained by some 
naturalists. Lindlcy makes D. an order of his algal alliance of thallogenous plants, 
including desmulkw { q.v.) as a sub-order, and distinguishing the true D. as another sub- 
order, under the name eymbdlm. The D. are generally of a brown color, although they 
not unfrequently become greenish when dry. They are remarkable for their siliceous 
covering, composed of two pieces or valves, and their angular shape, and are among the 
most beautiful and interesting of microscopic objects, exhibiting great variety of mark- 
ings— stria*, dots, etc.— regularly and symmetrically arranged. The valves, or pieces of 
the siliceous covering, are always equal in length, but their sides often differ much in 
breadth. All within appears to be only a single cell; but many of these cells are often 
united or in contact, according to some mode of arrangement characteristic of the par- 
ticular species. IX are found both in salt and fresh water, also on the surface of damp 
rocks and walls, garden-paths, flower-pots, the glass of hot-houses, etc. They may gen- 
eral Iv be obtained in great numbers by allowing water in which they exist to stand for a 
few hours, and then pouring off all except the more muddy or slimy part at the bottom. 
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They may often be seen to move a little in the water or slime in which they exist mr. 
Ucularly those of most elongated form; and this was once regarded as a very conclusive 
evidence ot their animal nature, but is now believed to he no more so than the move 
ments ot vegetable zoospores, and to be owing to their imbibing and cmitrintf fluids in 
ti.e processes ot their vegetable life. They increase, by division (whence ‘the mime 
diatomace®, Gr. through-cutting), which takes place not transversely but londtudina Iv- 
and the lines which mark its progress are almost always visible in them. In ibis nrocess’ 
new si iceops valves are formed along the line of division, the old valves remaining on 
the outer sides, and each new diatom cell having an old valve and a new one True 
SS® 1 n“ tak * 3 P!af by conjugation (q.v.), and by the formation of nmamim (see 
W very rapidly putrety, but their siliceous shields resist decomposition more 
itSvS to“ 0St :ul >'P r, " lu<:t 'f organic nature, and are found in immense numbers 
of C - ays ’ f a n' 1 ' ooks - 1 bey are capable of resistingevon Ute action of lire, and 

ot the = ,tetuc-jmce ot the Stomachs, ot animals, and are found in pumice and volcanic 
ashes, and in guano. The abundance of the D. as exist ing organisms corrcs onds v f Uh 
BriW«1if ertTOB ? tlieir remains in the oolite, chalk, etc., as to' former geological periods 
Bnta.ni it# known to possess hundreds of existing species. Dr. Hooker found (h,. m h\ 

lar a “too rT “ A “7>«™> as ** **« ■» ochreous brown color fc s 

1511 - 8 * 5 . 

Foml D. have been observed in strata of every age. Though so minute in the indi 
yuluai, they form in the aggregate, considerable thinnesses ofroek-ii"w h„“ in fact 

Wlt ,i l U !. e ass 9 c “ te ^ and nearly as minute and simple organisms of the -mi! 
mai kingdom, the foraminifera, produced greater chni«vs and left tnm# tflotw#-' ■ ‘ i 
than any effected by higher members of either ktng& I im o 
not been noticed m any quantity, tlieir existence! however, a the dav^i tov of the 

F^.$.SswA^r!iKs 

IPpssliilSliSi 

~ 5 f. SS” S, S W #»« tl» 6.4 mnmin; 

whole tones. The diatonic scale" of moflo-ntn 'o composed of one semitone arid two 

.semitones varying, as the scale is major or minor ° ^ lq g; tllc I ,0Sltl0n of ihe 
ratoth^sS 1 «**<>* a Sf)to "l^rnm. or 

fefa 

tuto eat CntldS “’ eitUer Wiuen or any subject, iu 

*the?aUer Mfofthe toto ° f ” oWe birtk - who flourished during 

Wm into con tact with ‘many 1 "scientific m f™ °° U ^ J«l,„ II. brought 

Behaim (q.v.). J). took a rnW i »*«,./»-<■ i n C ”l ^nion^ others the German cosmograirher 

and abilities were so hi^hfv- estimated that* ( * lsc ?y ei T> ami knowledge 

vessels with a view to foTiowinir un the dison™ ri kjn f ^? ve lll ! n tllc command of two 
turers oti the w. coast of ?Cca P D soo„TaS a T\°- hy f ort,, e“«* »<!ven- 
in s. Atlantic navigation, and first iDDroaclmd W V° 1 lmi ! been attained 

ing at various places! and taking possession of ih,. full In . s ' klt - At ' ter disembark- 
kwg, lie sailed round the so.rthtni SS of . Ul ° Portuguese 

anchor at the moutii of the Great Fish river ? littll of 1 ° U ^ s , H fl K ‘ ctm g it, and cast 
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compan i on-vessel , from, which he had been separated before rounding the cape; but 
unfortunately the greater part of its crew had been murdered by the blacks. He now 
for the first time, noticed his discovery, and called the cape, in remembrance of his clanger’ 
Gabo de todos los t&rmmtos (Cape of all the Storms)— a name which the king of Portugal 
afterwards changed into its present, Gabo de Buena "Enperamd- (Cape of Good Hope). T). 
arrived in Lisbon Dec., 1487, and -was at first greeted with enthusiasm, but soon’ saw 
Vasco da Gama preferred before him, and was compelled to act under the latter in the 
grand expedition of 1497. Vasco da Gama even sent lrim back to Portugal after they 
had reached the Cape \erd isles, so that he had no share in the honor of discovering a 
maritime route to the Indies. Three years after, he joined the expedition of Cabral, the 
discoverer of Brazil, but was lost in a storm, 29th May, 1500. 

DIBBLE Axp LIB3LITO. The common garden dibble is an implement too well 
known to requ ire any lengthened description. Around piece of wood, about an inch 
and a half in diameter, sharpened at the point, is the most simple and common form. 
To allow it to be more easily pressed into the ground, a handle is usually added. This 
is all that is: needed for a garden dibble. In some parts of England, Where labor is 
plentiful, large breadths of wheat are put in with thedibble. Several dibbles are usually 
joined together, and made of sufficient length to enable a man to perform the operation, 
as lie walks backwards, without much stooping. Children follow with the seed, and 
drop two or three grains of wheat in every hole. The dibbler is often used to put in 
beans. By dibbling, a considerable saving of seed is effected. From one bushel to six 
pecks of. wheat is the usual quantity required to sow an acre. Dibbling is thought to 
be advantageous for light lands which are in good condition. More recently, several 
ingenious machines for dibbling have been constructed. The one most worthy of notice 
is Newberry’s horse-dibble, which sows from one to seven rows, and accomplishes the 
operation with great nicety and accuracy. Being an expensive machine, however, it 
lias not come into general use. Dr. Newington has invented a hand-dibble, a very per- 
fect implement of its kind; the same machine makes the holes and deposits the seed at 
once. This has been a useful article on small holdings, and it is the greatest favorite 
at the present moment. 

Dibbles of every kind arc unsuitable for stiff or clayey soils; tlie soil, compressed 
and hardened around the hole which they make, not readily admitting the young fibers 
of the root, and retaining water to the injury of the young plant. 

BIBBS, the English name of a game of great antiquity, played by hoys and girls; and 
in Russia, as is described by Dr. Clarke, it is played sometimes even by did men. It 
consists in throwing up the small joint-bones of the legs of sheep, and catching them 
first on the palm and then on the back of the hand. The antiquity of this simple kind 
of play is proved by figures on Grecian vases, on which females are. seen kneeling and 
engaged in the sport. In Scotland, where the game is more usually played with small 
pebbles or shells, it is called “ the chucks.” 

r BI3BIN, Cuaui.es, musician and poet, was b. at. Southampton in 1745, educated at 
Winchester, and at the early age of 10 made his literary debut in London, by writing an 
opera called. The Shepherd’* Artifice,- which was produced at Covent Garden theater, of 
which he afterwards became musical manager. In 1789, he commenced giving a series 
of musical entertainments in the city, entitled The Whim of the Moment, which acquired 
a great celebrity. A ftcr several vicissitudes, he withdrew, in straightened circumstances, 
from public life in 1805, when government granted him, in consideration of his liter- 
ary merits, a pension of £200. lie died in 1814. D. is an admirable writer of sea- 
songs, of w hich iie composed about 1200. Neptune, and not Apollo, seems to have 
inspired him. In fact, lie is the only song-writer who has reached the heart of “the 
mariners of England.” His verses smack of the briny deep, and reflect with. astonishing 
felicity the easy, childlike virtues and the fearless courage of the English tar. It is 
known that they had a great effect during the war between France and England in sup- 
plying the navy with volunteers, and they have even been quoted in mutinies to the 
restoration of order and discipline. Among D.’s happiest pieces are Poor Jack and 
Poor Tom Bo trlii if/. The last edition of D.’s songs, with a memoir by T. Dibdin, illus- 
trated by G. Cruikshank, appeared in 1850 (fid ed. 1868).* D. also wrote a great number 
of dramatic pieces, etc. — lie left two sons, Charles D. (d. 1883) and Tiiomas D. (d, 
1841), both of whom composed songs and dramas. 

BI3DX2T, Rev. Thomas Frogn all, nephew of Charles D., the famous writer of sea- 
songs, was b. at Calcutta in 1776. He lost both his parents when hardly four years of 
age, and was brought up by his mother’s brother, a Mr. Crompton. He studied at St. 
John’s college, Oxford, but left the university without taking a degree. After a short 
and unsuccessful career as a lawyer, he entered the church in 1804, and from that period 
until his death, 18th Nov., 1847* continued to labor as a bibliographist with a diligence 
that would have been more commendable if it had been accompanied with a stronger 
judgment and a greater accuracy. D.’s principal works are an introduction to the Greek 
and .Roman Clmrtes (1802), Typographical AntiquUm, 4 vols. (1810-19), Bibliomania, (181 1), 
The Bibliographical Decameron (1817), Bibliotheca Spenceriana (1814), Bibliographical, Anti- 
quarian , and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany. (1821),; The Library Companion 
(1824), and lleminimnces of a Literary Life (1836). All D.’s books contain valuable and 
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the throwing of dice is equivalent to what is usu-tllv iMV 1 ? ,llIS lut,u1 ’ point, 

throwing of dice is in all eases X f .Li 7, 11 U!, M s Poken ol as “ casting lots." The 
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when viewed. by reflected and refracted light; wlien seen in thick or thin layers, etc. 

For example, venous blood, or any blood impregnated with carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
or nitrogen, appears, when seen in moderately thin layers, Jo be of a purple color; 
while in extremely thin layers it appears green. 

DI'CHROITE.. or I'olite, a silicate of magnesia, iron, and alumina, found in 
prisms, and sometimes used as a gem because of its changeable colors. 

BIOS, Thomas, ll.d., a well-known religious philosopher, was b. in 1774, near 
Dundee, Scotland, educated at. the university of Edinburgh, and intended for the- min- 
istry in- connection with the Secession church. After a brief pastorial charge, however, 
he devoted himself to teaching, lecturing, occasional preaching, and authorship. D. 
proved himself to be a truly useful writer: but although his productions obtained a 
great popularity both in England and America, they brought him very little pecuniary 
return. Towards the close of liis life, a small pension was granted him in consideration 
of liis literary services. He died at Droughty Ferry, near Dundee, 29th July, 1857, in 
the 83d year of his age D.’s principal works are The Christum Philosopher (1823); The 
Phihsopky of Religion. (1825); The Philosophy of a Future State (1828); Celestial Scenery 
(183S); The Sidereal 'Heaven# (1840); and The Practical Astronomer (1845). Several of D.’s 
writings have been translated into other languages; one, even into Chinese. 

DICGC BEQUEST', the name given to a fund bequeathed by James Dick of Finsbury 
square, London, for the benefit of the parochial school- masters of Moray, Banff, and 
Aberdeen. Mr. Dick was b. at Forres, Morayshire, in Nov., 1743. Having entered 
mercantile life in the West Indies at the age of 19, he amassed a considerable fortune, 
which he subsequently increased in London. He died on the 24th May, 1828, leaving 
the chief part of his fortune for the purpose above mentioned. The sum bequeathed 
amounted in 1883 to £113,147 4s. Id., since increased to £122,000. These funds, being 
invested in heritable securities, yield (after deducting all expenses) for annual distribu- 
tion a sum which amounts, on an average, to £4,000. Mr. Dick’s object was.’ “'top 
eneourage active school- masters, and gradually to elevate the literary character of the 
parochial school-masters and schools.” Acting on this declaration of the testator’s wish, 
the trustees in whom the administration became vested* ordained first, that with a view 
to raise the literary character of the school-masters, none should, after a certain date, 
participate in the bequest who had not passed, to the satisfaction of examiners appointed 
by them, an. examination in the English, language and literature, geography, arithmetic, 
geometry Mini trigonometry, algebra to quadratic equations inclusive, Latin, Greek, 
history, and chronology. To these branches have lately been added an examination in 
the art of teaching and in physics. To those who highly distinguish themselves in 
these examinations, a sum of money is awarded by the trustees, and they are entitled 
to a. smaii allowance during their term of office. Further, with a view to raise the lit- 
erary character of the schools, and to encourage active school-masters, the trustees 
appointed a visitor, who should report annually to them on the condition of the schools, 
making a round of all those schools, whose teachers claim participation, once in three 
, years— how, once in two years. 

In allocating ike fund at their disposal; the trustees take into consideration the num- 
ber nt scholars alfivuling each school, the branches taught, the fees paid, and the salary 
fixed by the school hoard. Each of these elements has attached to it a certain value, the 
object of this being to make it the interest of teachers and school-boards to promote the 
educai ion of the parish. The sum to which a teacher may be entitled in consequence 
of the position he holds on the books of the trustees in the above respects, is allowed, 
increased, restricted, or refused, according to the report of the visitor on the condition 
of the school. The highest sum paid to any teacher in 1877, for example, was £59 8s, 
5:7.: the smallest, £18; the average about £50. A small proportion of teachers do not 
participate in consequence of their having failed to comply with the conditions of the 
trustees. 

There can be no doubt that the operation of tins bequest has been most advantageous. 
There is no district in Scotland in which the parochial schools are so uniformly taught 
by highly qualified men; the results of the teaching, it would not probably be easy to 
equal anywhere. The rights of the teachers of these schools, and of their successors, 
to participate in the. bequest, are not prejudiced by the education act of 1872. 

DICKENS, Charles, novelist and humorist, was b. at Landport, in Hampshire, in 
Feb., 1812. liis father, Mr. John Dickens, was employed for some years in the navy 4 
pay department, hut at the conclusion of the war with France was pensioned, and became 
a parliamentary reporter. In this pursuit his son was soon distinguished for uncommon 
ability; and aher a literary engagement— at a very early age— upon 2 he True Sun, he 
attached himself to the staff of the Morning Chronicle. In this newspaper he gave the 
first evidence of his talents In the lively essays, entitled Sketches by Boz, published in 
1833. Encouraged by their success, he undertook to write the letter-press of the Adven- 
ture* of Mr. Pickwick, the illustrations of which were to he executed by the then more 
famous Mr. Seymour, a comic draughtsman. The result was as though Shakespeare 

*Thc keeper and deputy-keeper of the signet (Edinburgh), the treasurer of the society of writers 
to the signet, and eight commissioners chosen by and from among the commissioners of the signet. 
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JvmIT T gascd t0 wrifc tbe IibTeUo for an opera of ‘Mr B-iIfo's The p- , -, T 
v\ inch dud an enormous commercial success commenced ■, > •*• nt'ft&tottk Paper* 

lure. It was the first of a series of fictitiom’ v i •! nri eni m lf tm 

the middle and lower ctacs, width ! if V 1UMl of 

In one inspect, however, this hook had neither nmUt-essiir 1 ’^" UCwJ :m - v ‘sp<*»mj 
bed ore nor since has there e ver been such ** v V 01 P n: ‘^.V.' Kell ho** 

st Jyzx an* ; t ss-fe'rt; •£ ag 
ft TS „kE“ i- feT. X** 

marked a tenure in modern literature It Ms -hn 1 ,i W1Ul * ld,:h ! '"rm so 

S U lf t( .Tihi d f d - PU ^ U8 tlle cIle “P itclmolni's i of‘“ori “I! n‘‘“ 

purpose; whiio quite as little can mrt^u^i^ftn f?T- >d ,«**“« «■' ImueMvof 
laid to 1ns charge, since at the very time tic./tmw ' , l mt 1,6 }* always fen the poor) h . 

heads at him for his want of romSli fj ,! « shaldU- thnr 

in crest by the pubiieation of Hard Time* lit"--!,'. 10 11 ! l ‘ t ' l !?' li J,l( ‘ mumirueiuimo- 
actor; too good-natured to sneer and will! m- W s<tK " lfi| ‘ l ,s a ratlier peeulh.i eliar- 
that never lose sight of the ludte'otm «d< • n “^landing tlicir iintemnd lira 
Attar fiicMas Aie/deby came Master ITumnhrrJ- /«‘ ln f s ’ lls * t « vIe ^ wot;kiug unmment" 
and Burnaby JSudrre In the mwahiiug die UUVuri.b /, j/, 

“»* «>Wd t^p^^urfo ttei^ ^^^-nSderof LhUe'^^ 

aeon said perhaps before the publication «f r e ** r?- ^fM-thought which mar have 
V n - r£ an “ h V Itua tl e was MsC and whh ^ ?< Y s works,' to be peeniluh his 
I«t> 6 dies, his only attempt to describe the „,d 1 xc ' c ‘ I'tion o! ids subsequent Title of 
"'kb reference to plot S « ' : »?<•“ was a successful one Vi 

Mid. Tiie Old Curiosity don C«m V„ h “ best J1 “U barring (),Z1 

obviously a favorite one with our author hew!™? 8 ‘ r ? am / “mmier. wiiich, aiiiidtmh 

tb ® Prudence tf> discontinue. This disnositinn n orT- Jt!iV<;<l i' V;,!i "“appreciated, and had 
grotesque lie subsequently developed with e™ / hls n, ” u5 l °wards iho weird mni Hie 

,^sisasl «;porl^ w te;S; 

lio pioduced ii novel as fresh as the dawn t,V1i ! * i liiC J r i ,rojlflf ‘ writers Tu'foro him 
autobiographical form, and that norh-n'n * n Jf n ,H lls 1 ? : ^ Ie * 8 ' or time, udordec* tho 

events, the result was admirable lAl/'r/ ?f ere< l. ^ in } wme advantages; bid ttl nil 
«^ T will Wwi™. by Ar i. 

J. tUmck Papers. Its Agnes is one 3 ti ! ' C1 J diilerent jieasous— ■ as lou«- ib*. 
whole range of fiction. BllahllZe lla tl'Jf^ htaah ^wcdviS in he 

(xi mt Mvpeetatims, nr\(l Out Mutunl w'f/f! \ ^ l i hu * Bornt, the Tafie&f Two 
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ho was Stationed in Philadelphia, and there established the “ Methodist Book Concern - 
afterwards removed to New York. 


1)1.0 I'll N SON , a co. in n.w. Iowa, on the Minnesota border; 480 sq.m, - pop, ’80, 
1901. bpint lake occupies a considerable part of its area. Agriculture is the principal 
business, Co. seat, iSpmt Lake. 


_ IMLKINkON a co. in central Kansas, on the Kansas river, crossed by the Kansas 
1 aerne railroad; o4o sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,978. The surface is chiefly prairie and fertile, 
producing wheat, corn, oats, etc. Co. seat, Abilene. 

DICKINSON, Anna Elizabeth, b. Philadelphia, 1842. Her father died when she 
was but two years old, and she received a rudimentary education in a Quaker school. 
When but 14, , she wrote for the Liberator an article on “ Slavery.” At 17, she taught 
school in Bucks county. The next year she made her first speech at a meeting of Pro- 
gressive Friends (Quakers; in Philadelphia, her subject being “ Woman’s Kighls and 
A rungs, and thenceforward she was a frequent speaker, chiefly on total abstinence and 
slavery, A ear the close of 1801, she added politics, and strongly supported the war for 
the union. Of late years she has devoted her attention to lecturing and to the drama, 
writing A Crown of Thorns, and True to Herself, and acting in these plays with moder- 
ate success. 


DICKINSON, John, ll.d., 1782-1808; b. Md., educated in London, a lawyer in 
Philadelphia; deputy to the -first colonial congress, and a member of the continental 
congress of 1774, to which body be presented several important papers. He spoke 
against the declaration of independence, deeming it premature, and was one of the few 
•members winy did not sign that document. He was representative from Delaware in 
congress in 1779. In 1783; lie founded Dickinson college, Carlisle, Penn., to wiich he 
gave a liberal endowment. 


DICKINSON, Jonathan,, 1688-1747; b. Mass. ; graduate of Yale. He was for 80 
years a Presbyterian minister in Elizabethtown, N. J., and was in high repute in all 
the region. > In 1740, lie Was elected president of the college of Hew Jersey. He wrote 
a number of theological works. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, at Carlisle, Pa., was established as a Presbyterian insti- 
tute, 1788, Jmt ] nissed under Methodist control in 1833. It was named for John Dickin- 
son, one of its principal founders. It has a productive endowment of about $215,000, 
with an annual income of from $14,000 to $15,000. The campus embraces about nine 
acres, with a beautiful growth of trees. The buildings three in number, are of stone, 
substantial, commodious, and well adapted to their purposes. The apparatus for illus- 
tration in scientific. studies is valuable, and annually increasing. The astronomical 
observatory is provided -with an achromatic telescope, having an object-glass of five 
incites, and n focal distance of seven feet, equatorial ly mounted, and furnished with 
right ascension and declination circles. There is a museum of natural, history and geol- 
ogy, and a library of 28,458 volumes. The old classical curriculum is maintained, with 
allowed divergencies in junior and senior years in favor of scientific and theological 
students. AU the students piiysically competent are under military instructions and 
drill. There is a preparatory school under the immediate control of the faculty. The 
number of professors (1880) is 12; of the students, 120. President, J. A. McCau- 
ley, r>. j>. Am >ng the eminent alumni maybe mentioned president Buchanan, chief-jus- 
tice Taney, and postmaster-general Crcswell. 

DICKSON, a co. in n. Tennessee, on the Cumberland liver and its affluents, inter- 
sected by the Nashville and Northwestern railroad; 050 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 12,400 — 2,280 
colored, It has a rolling surface and fertile soil. The Cumberland river is navigable 
for steamboats. The productions are corn, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Charlotte. 

DICKSON, Samuel IIf.nry, ll.d., 1798-1872; a physician, b. S. C, ; graduate of 
Yale. 1814; studied medicine in the university of Pennsylvania. In 1824, he was 
appointed to the professorship of the institutes and practice of medicine in the medical 
colleger of Charleston. In 1847, he was professor of tiie practice of medicine in the 
university of New York. In 1858, he accepted a similar chair in the medical college in 
Philadelphia. He published many volumes and papers on medical subjects. 

DICLINOUS (Gr. di% twice, and Mine , a bed), a term in botany, signifying that flowers 
are unisexual, having stamens only, or pistils only, and opposed to monoelinous or her- 
maphrodite. It is much used by some botanical authors. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS are those of which the embryo is ordinarily furnished 
with two seed-lobes or cotyledons (q.v.) opposite to one another, or with more than 
two, which in that case are vcrticilhite. In general there are only two cotyledons; a 
greater number being of rare occurrence, but being found in some of the conifer ai, as 
spruee-lir, larch, etc., in eemtophyllum , etc. It is not, however, always quite easy to 
determine whether a, plant belongs to the class of dicotyledonous plants or to that of 
nionocotyledonous plants (q.v.), ns sometimes, in the former, only a single cotyledon 
presents ‘itself, which is the case with a number of species of the sub-genus bulbocapnos 
in the genus cor pda Us ; or the cotyledons are altogether wanting, as in dodder (cvs~ 
cuta), or the embryo is in so rudimentary a state in the seed, that it at first consists only 
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of a pair of cells as in nwiwtropa. The habit of the plants is therefore also to hr, 
into account, and particularly the structure of the J,„ and its S of no , *■ 1 
rcedjc.* of the embryo in_ dicotyledonous plants .generally' eiomrates 'itself bv dell 
until it forms the root <>t the plant, itself; wherefore Richard desitruttled these dp,,,? 

(G , r- a ',“ r/ “f • ,l r00t) - TIl,! ««•'» i» exogenous ,o.v , !lm u' 

ally branched. The leaves lmve branching veins, and exhibit® .-rout 1 J f , . 

,'5'. aro i 0 ,. 11 *? s . tem -, The calyx and corolla, when both present aro usu 

ally more distinct and dissimilar than in mouocotyiedonous plants 1 ' o usu- 

DICOTYIES, See Peccahy. 

?f “ osses . having a single pemUmie of sixteen equidistant bifid 
teah .iudtli ectilyplra splitting up on one side (iliniiilmli% See M<w«ku J The v. „'.el 

^SSS^SSS^&^iSS^ 

in tue quick a^'aTessive °Towth of the T?/v»vm d r * 1 * /’*■", oi cntual pmiods 

n /t t * ■ ■■■■».; ''viu ot uni Komuii state, neeessi ated such an nITW qm ’ 

curiiB^iko the kin«s. hot it .* ti V 01 J.tnnttlly created or elected by the 


consuls, appears chiefly in thpcn \ I™ I lc !. n c °uipared wiih that of the 


touch the treasury: lie could not leave Tt*dr ? ,^ ower Y ere as follows: lie could not 

St 

Pur^-fholdinrShe^thi 

dictatorial power was ' bouferre^ on ^the''eonsni a iUp Cei01 ' Ul ' , ln f ; riti, ' !l1 « **l of 

“That tiie consuls should see to it that the st^to'^hoViuf* Iw 11 * 0 ' vvt * 1, - 3 « ,lfw » fj*rnmlu: 

in l. f Vi r,’ I i^a Jf j f Vi h f ■■ ; 1 " W<1 T l: 10 be 

as every one knows, a book butln I “ % de“t w i “ lwli;l ' y:ii - A K 

no more strict definition than tint tliev I ilo , 1 u, e word, its contents admit of 
bet, and that every word S SZ S accord, ng to the order of the alpha- 

its proper place accordingly. It may heftirthn • «M tofl'n''' hy F ,e f> ' ' n,wt have 
it from a mere list or index must conPiin * lt • !. ’ ln or <Icr U) distinguish, 

thus included within its scope except in eaws of w '.p.t?^ lnfo, ' miU "> n about ctieii word 
m the present work, where it i^dent^^r ^ w 

ol one word to w hilt is said under some mW J, . i', 1 10 who,{ ‘ Ihc iiecouni; 

that iire used synonymously, TnLPly l w H dl * st T eraI oth( ‘ r ^erms 

la common use for a D. ofiamma^ It is if' r **• Ul ? H ' k worfl ia 

tice, as may be seen in such worksWtho r», ” <>l V 1 f-* y 80 ]l,nile(1 ’ however, in j»nic- 
18 just a D/of Koman Md feudal ^law ^ of %imw or Kahl, Jhieh 
Dictionary is of English law The word „>!i/: r f U le j/ JI , ul as s,r -^^vard Tomlin’s Law 
but there are often boo^ac y o uieanin^; 

dictionaries, and others encvelonidhi J ‘Vi J / klmI ’ ot Aviut:h some are called 
with a D. of a lan^fa^ synonymous 

index, are sometimes used as a title when D inio’ioSf/^ m 110 ’ ii’azetleer, and 

Dictionaries may be dividod m/ ff V ‘ i ght 1 ? out inapplicable, 
cxp'ain words and phrases; and (2) those tlnta^ whose object is to 

i. .Dictionaries of lanjmjw nre so-iin >o ini ( »mmti°n about things. 

1 he most eonmioii kintl-Avliat", bidimal^ys imder.^m 
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lent Greek term lexicon) when used by itself — is an alphabetical list of the words com- 
posing any language, either explained in the same language, or interpreted by the 
corresponding words of one or more other languages. To indicate that all, or nearly ' 
all, the words of the language are embraced, the' name the'saurm (treasury).is. sometimes 
used. Special dictionaries contain only the words used by single authors, or classes of 
authors. -A glossary . is a D. of unusual terms. An ' 'etymological . I). is one in which the 
derivation of words is the sole or a prominent object. 

2. Dictionaries of things (Ger. realworterbucher ), or of information, are also of various 
kinds. When the whole field of human knowledge is embraced, we have an alphabetical 
encyclopaedia. The name encyclopaedia or cyclopaedia is sometimes given to diction- 
aries of special departments of knowledge, as* the- Cyclopaedia i^Aaiatomy and Physiology; 
but in all such cases, D. seems the correcter term. See Encyclopedia. 

There is no kind of information, within wide or narrow hounds, that may not he 
thrown into the I). form. Dictionaries of apt quotations from the classics,. the Scriptures, 
or the fathers, were much in vogue in the 17th century. There are dictionaries of 
biography, of geography, of dates, of architecture, of cookery, of political economy, of 
fortification — in fact, of every object of human knowledge and practice. As diction- 
aries of this class are of the same nature, except as to the restriction of their field, as - 
encyclopaedias properly so called, we reserve some notice of the more important of them 
for 'that head. 

Dict ionaries of language, in our sense of the word, are of modern origin. Tlie Greeks 
and liomans had no idea of a book embracing all the words of their own or any foreign 
tongue. Glossaries, however, of unusual words and phrases were early current. The 
earliest work of the kind extant (though much interpolated) is the Homeric lexicon (Gr. 
Lems llomenkai , “Homeric words”)” of Apollonius, an Alexandrine grammarian of 
the time of Augustus. More extensive compilations, such as the lexicon of Suidas(q.v.), 
and the Etymologieum Magnum (q.v.), were made in the middle ages, A real D. became 
first possible after the invention of printing. A broad and sure basis for Greek lexicog- 
raphy was laid by Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his Thesaurus (1572); .the Latin' 'Thesaurus 
of Robert Stephens, which did the same for Latin, had appeared in 1581. Previously to 
the discovery of printing, and for some time after, the explanations of Latin words 
were given in Latin, “ The earliest printed vocabulary with which we are acquainted 
in which the words of any modern language answering to the Latin are inserted, is the 
Promptorim Puevorim, published by Pynson in 1499, in which English words are fol- 
lowed by their supposed Latin equivalents ” (Quart/erly Retime, Sept., 1855). Some of 
the more important dictionaries will be noticed under the heads of the several lan- 
guages. 

. DICTUM BE E^KILWOETH was an edict or award between king Henry HI. and 
all those barons and others who had been in arms against him, and so called because it 
was made at Kenilworth castle, An. 5 Henry III., containing a composition of five years’ 
rent for t he lands and estates of those who' had forfeited them in the rebellion. — Gomel's 
Inter prefer. > 

BICTYOGENS, in botany, a class established by Lind ley for the reception of a com- 
paratively small number of natural orders, genera, and species, usually included by 
other botanists among endogem or endogenous plants (q.v.), but which, whilst- they agree 
with endogens in the" structure of the embryo, differ from them in the stem and leaves. 
The annual -branches or allrial sterns have indeed the endogenous structure, but the 
rhizomes or subterranean stems more resemble the structure of exogenous plants (q.v.), 
with pith, medullary rays, and wedge-like vascular bundles. The leaves are broad and 
net- veined, usually disarticulating with the stem. The most important natural orders 
referred by Liiullcy to this class are dUmoreacm and smilacm, and the most important 
plants belonging to it are the different species of yam and sarsaparilla. 

DICTYS of CRETE, one of the early historians from whom certain Roman writers 
imagined that Homer derived material for the Iliad and the Odyssey. According to an 
introduct ion prefixed by an unknown writer to the Latin translation entitled Diciys Cre- 
te nsh de Bello Trojan o, the author followed Idoraeneus, king of Crete, in the Trojan 
•war; the manuscript of his work, written in Phenician characters, was found in his 
tomb at Gnossus at the time of an earthquake in the 13th year of Nero’s reign, and 
translated into Greek by Nero’s order. A Latin version of the first five books is all that 
has come down to us; but this is generally regarded as a forgery. The main interest 
of the work consists in the fact that, with the work of Dares, it was the medium through 
which Homeric legends were introduced into the literature of the middle ages. (From 
Eneydopicdiei Britan men.) 

BXCY’NOBOK, the name given by Owen to a genus of fossil reptiles, whose remains 
jiave been found in South Africa. The true age of the rock in which they occur has 
not been ascertained; the accompanying organisms seem to indicate that it is Iriassic. 
Few bones of these animals, save those of the skull, have been sent to this country. A 
complete restoration of one would be a most valuable addition, not only to paleontology, 
but to systematic zoology as well; for the numerous skulls that have been examined, 
have been sufficient to show that this is one of those anomalous forms which unite in 
their structure the characteristics of widely different animals. It lias affinities with the 
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ciocodilc, the lizard, and the tortoise, though perhaps the comnltelv eln«»i „,i a 
the sharp compressed jaws ally it more closlly to the' hisf-nmn e , i, ' ., i ? nnd 
dso is covered with a homy plate, as in the tortoise. The ms r i hh r' Jaw 
s the existeuee of a pair of large sharp-pointed tusH W W* lu J-*«c«Jjarity • 

jaw, growing downwUs as in the Z.Hlu,, nmrae * Zts Th!' 1 '’ °* 

: : meaning ■ ‘ two canine teeth” litis 'been *riv<m to them from h ( j ; ®f ne , rie 
are pecuhar to this genus. The articulating surfaces of i ■ v ' rf .1.1 ■ ■ n-!"\ \tf' ,f !tie “ 
a thsu-bke peculiarity, from which it misfit be wnml •iVh tm ■ >0 1 llo]5ow ^ 

swimmers; probably they lived constantly in the water h r I n n ‘ P \ llm * nv 

», f.'ffi:- «■; r >M T „,,, 

instruction as the peculiar object of nno birJi , jrt ai y . ! ]t ,s t hit, to poi.nt out 

all poetry; and thk a poem nla v lw iC he ffi ^ *«*' « i! « 

inalic, o; 'yric in its form; ami ‘the book of b b 'ii, > i, vv H< ' h • v '' 1 ls ‘‘pie, do,, 

in the Sacred Scriptures, are quoted as exMtnnb*’ I l?' ln ‘' M,,<1 other poems ocmtninert 
the information or instruction Sven in ‘ «•»«'** 

illustrations, episodes, etc. The Geerriin of' YhJ ;\\ |M ,"" (1 I >o*rt io relied inns, 
^hich didactic poems have \.l * nve h f B ™dol nmnding 

European nations contains many productions ' 'of t Is'" ‘bbm T •/ f 1U(M ' il , 1 ! u ' <; ,,f ;l11 
unpromising that it has not found Lie one ^ fc *> 

BIBEI PEIS. Bee Opossum. 

born at Lungresfin Champagne, St^Oct^l^^^ehw'f- 1 ? , ' i!oso P , ' ipal writer, wag 
the college of his native town, and sub'ecmentlv -it tt,v''f S Tvir <:uU ' 1 io J ,llt! <;ll, n'ch at 
liking the clerical office, and after bavin* nndeV trial of P Hwcom *« ty 1 *: 1,1,1 dis- 
also found uncongenial, lie finally resolved after " llidl he 
Mtemtern 1 for some years, however bis mode nf is ' T . upon becoming a 
si° n , being reduced to the greatest ■extremities ho I' .1 <lb Y ei ^ r precarious. On one occn- 
should ever prosper with him, he, nohUoran^of mhfdS reso t,uit 5f ,lle world 
applications Of the indigent. This resol lit im W* L? ,• 1 UI ,’°’ W0,lId never disregard the 
a position of comparative affluence he wi«cA*>t! y oBs ^ : hept; forafterliavingattnined 
of obtaining assistance, which, whether in 'the stein ’ s ' I ! T0Un(i le<1 '’J-appHeant? desirous 
always willing to afford them. A1 tbomdi "veiTnoor 15 t 11 was 

drove him to increased exertions, lie transbit ed ft e ff- " n? llU , K «^'.vuow 
ot btanyan; receiving for this work the «„m ™ Uudmy oj Greece from the English 

the Mmi mtr-le Jflrtg* laV»Z° OiojC^U^ fr- Va& 8 °°" followed 

;*P8«e Of fouNfeys* md' 'VnStinSitoaS*. wntton. it is said, in the 

Lettremir: leg Aveuglct, for the writing of which' to'xe*' ** lioi’tiy ui ter appeared bis 
prison of Vincennes. Believing- tint it UV , V, co } > uml «>ree montlis in the 
crate the theater, he produced^ ai^d^/^ lg0f ^ , ', 1i i in S s t Ws ^cation to regen- 
unsuccessful, and was followed by others " emuliv euU et f7 P ere (le FamUIe. It: ‘was 
Fatmliea ete le pcVe d’une fanfflle^Sorable!” J ^ 11 Wi,s Silid ' “ ■ ^ Kre de 

joint editoref^ '^wiw'commonSdifn °h ^ i‘ ifch h f ? ml D’Alemlx-rt were the 

the departments of historj” ofane e„ Idloswhlf ' mf $V ms f V* wrote 

w-oteart criticisms from 17(35 to 1767 siiow tl ‘- e »*«tcl«imeal arts. He also 

ot a picture, and a power in reproducing it vn idlvl^ lness i Jn lntel 'preting liie meaning 
of ins time. Towards the iatt^por SSn of hfa w h!?f’ j ,Ki<JUa ¥ h >' un - v 

any money, determined to sell his litem v to nn »'<ri b f e " a,lle “> 

Oinpress Catherine of Russia, having lleenVnfonrind i 1 i? 1IS , 0I|| - V ti!l ugliler. The- 
intent, on, bought the libtatT; on tondiSoa that n of his 

undertake the care of it at a salary of 1000 fnnes vc’uHe'^T jj." 1 !* 1 , 10 il,ir arian. and 

Petersburg to thank his imperial'henefaet.rpss vanT • lu ' out for f?t. 

Ins health, wliiclt was inmaired i,,. it,; ,' ■ li t, lining in the following year 73ut 

the liOth July, 1784 ^ ' bj J ,,W J0Urn ^’ 800,1 ^er gave way, and he died on 

and acqtdred, 1 for this*sp^smllitenu“dalmr was ctmn 80 'w-’T' , His fit,,ess ’ natural 
excellent education, lie had n great love" of truth ^ t ^ Ith tho advantage of an 
turns ol any subject upon which he was m -Am V i} cu, 'iosity_to ascertain the rial reia- 
and dexterity of intellect, that enabled iiim^tl?eatclM l 'i* ln '^ ,ns * led by :l swiftness 

to present them in the best light. As iwdsreli 'in. if « e " of )lis ,0 P k: > ;,,, d 
to fanaticism in his opinions, and anxioiw to ind& ’ , D ', H ‘ S 11,1 !,11,< -‘ ifi| . aineere even 
skepticism. The eneydopoedie became a vehicle for ih» e l ,ls p«untirimm with his own 
°"? 1 of tIic last horded sayimt rf h , " d r“ propapdion of his 

tow aids philosophy is incredulity; 1 ’ lint ui foriunafelv 1 l ' l j! lt ' 1( ,* r,stu j : V Tllt ' fira > step 
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pleted in 1877 . See John Morley’s monograph on Diderot and the EneyclopmcUMs (2 
vo Is., 1878 ). 

DXD'IUS SALYIUS JULIAhTUS, Marcus, for a brief period emperor of . Rome, 
under the name of Marcus Didius Commodus Severus Julianas. He was quaestor, sedile, 
and praetor; commanded a legion in German} 7 , and was governor of Belgie Gaul, and 
afterwards ot Dalmatia and lower Germany. He was consul and proconsul in Africa, 
and governor of Ritliynia in Asia Minor. When Pert in ax was assassinated, the throne 
was offered to the highest bidder by the praetorians, and Didius bought it, thus becom- 
ing emperor; but whenever lie appeared in the streets lie was greeted with the epithets 
of * 4 robber ” and ‘ k parricide. ” The legions abroad did not recognize him, and proclaimed-’ 
Septimus Severus as the true emperor, Severus marched to Rome and.' .was recognized 
by the senate. Didius was deserted, and after two months’ reign was killed by a soldier. 

UIBD, or Elis'sa. v according to the legend, the foundress of Carthage, was the 
daughter of a king of Tyre, called by some Agenor or Belus, by others Mutgo or Mat- 
genus. His successor, Pygmalion, the brother of I)., murdered her husband and uncle, 
a priest of Hercules named Acerbas; by Virgil, Sichae us. With the treasures of Bichaeus, 
which. Pygmalion had sought form vain, and accompanied by. many Tyrians, D. escaped 
to sea. Bhe landed in Africa, not far from the Phoenician colony of *Utica, ynd built a 
citadel called Byrsa (from- Gr. Bursa , the hide of a bull), on a piece of gro^ tu which she 
had bought from the Numidian king Hiarbas. The meaning of the word Byrsa, gave 
rise to the legend that D. purchased as much land as could be encompassed with .a 
bullock’s hide. After the agreement she cut the hide into small thongs, and thus in- 
closed a large piece of territory. Here she built the city of Carthage, To avoid being 
compelled to marry Ilia rims, she stabbed herself on a funeral pile, which she had caused 
to be erected, and after her death was honored as a deity by her subjects. Virgil 
ascribes the death of I). to her unrequited passion for Aeneas; but many of the ancient 
writers conceived that the poet had committed an anachronism in making her contem- 
porary with the Trojan prince. The more general opinion was, that D had built 
Carthage somewhere between 50 and 100 years before the foundation of Home. 

BIDOT, the name of a celebrated family of French printers and publishers. 

I)., Francois, the first of the family that attained eminence, was b, in 1689, and d. 
in 1757. His principal professional achievement was the publication of the Voyages o l 
his friend flic abbe Prevosf, a, work in 20 volumes, perfect as regards the text, and 
enriched with a great number of engravings and- geographical maps. D. had eleven 
children, of whom two — Francois AiiuRorsw D (b. 1700, d. 1801) and Pierre Francois 
D. (b. HOD, d. 1705) — acquired considerable distinction as printers. Henri D. (b. 1765, 
d. 1852), eldest son of Pierre Francois, made himself, famous as an engraver, letter- 
founder, and mechanician. He was 66 years old when he engraved, for Ills well-known 
■’“microscopic" editions of eminent, authors, those characters which are the rte pi os ultra 
of typographical art. A daughter of the third son of Pierre Francois married Bernafdm 
de Saint Pierre, who was for some time associated with the Didots in their paper manu- 
factory of Essonne; and in his country-house near this place wrote his Paul et Virol me, 
Pierre D., eldest son of Francois Ambroise (b. 1700, d. 1853), still further increased 
the fame of the family. Ills Louvre editions of Virgil, Horace, Racine, and La Fontaine 
are magnificent. At the exhibition of the products of industry in 1801, a jury declared 
Ills Uaet'nr to be “ la plus narfahe production typographique de tons lesages.” Besidesa 
great number of works, not less remarkable for their typographical perfection time for 
their literary value, such as the Voyages de Demon., f). published a collection of the 
French ehefsaVeeiivvc, dedicated Anx amis de VArt Typographique. I). was also an able 
litterateur' 

I)., Firmin', brother of the preceding, and son of Francois Ambroise D., was b. at 
Paris in 1764. As a printer, and especially as an engraver and. founder, he raised the 
family name to the pinnacle of professional eminence. The absolutely perfect Roman, 
characters used in the Louvre editions printed by his elder brother, were engraved and 
cast by him, Firmin I), applied the stereotyping process to the Logarithmic Tables of 
Called a work that required to be executed with the most rigorous accuracy, and which, 
through tills means, is perfectly free from error or blemish. The whole of the French, 
as well as iuo.4 of the Italian and English classics, were published by him according to 
the same process. These stereotypic editions (the word stereotypic was invented by Fir- 
min D.) were wonderfully correct and cheap; Virgil is without a blemish, is ornamented 
with vignettes, and was sold for 15 sons (74?.); it was a kind of revolution in the book- 
trade of France. The most distinguished foreigners were accustomed to visit D.’s 
establishment as one of the great sights of Paris. The emperor Alexander, when in 
Paris in 1814, minutely examined every department of it; and placed under I). two 
young Russians, to he instructed in all the branches of typography. Some of the most 
celebrated continental printers served their apprenticeship with him. In 1827, Firmin 
1). retired from business, to devote himself wholly to his duties as depute. A sage friend 
of freedom, he attached himself to the moderate and constitutional opposition, headed by 
Royer Col lard. I). also obtained considerable reputation as an author by his tragedies. 
La Heine de Portugal and La Mori d'Aimihal , and several volumes of metrical transla- 
tions from the classics. He died 24th April, 1830. 



D., Ambroise Fikmijt, and Hyacinths, sons of the preceding h 20th Bee me 
and 11th Mar., 1794, long carried on the family business {aided by”their sous a’ ik ,Z 
and Padi, D.), under the Arm of Flrmin Bidot Fibres. Aiubroise died in K,'.i, jB-iP 

butin the hands of tlie survivors, the business still retains its magnitude. ’’ L ’ 

DIDHON, Adom-hb Napoleon, 1800-67; a French 'arehteololdst. By the ad v ice nf 
A ictor Hugo he turned hisuttention to Christian arelucology, and examined nearly 'ill 
the old chureli edihces of France. _ In 1889, lie went: to Greece to study the eaLra 
chuxciies. In 1844, lie started a .periodical, Amuih of jlrchipploqy devoted to lii« fAvorko 
subject, aiKl was tlie editor Uiitil his death. In 1845, he established in Paris a s nee* bit 
arenaological library, and at the same time a manufactory of painted dass Ibtl 

siarj&ssf *“**'" •* * «*i 

••v QQftf M1UM ds-'a^rerjr ,rare r metal found in tlie. minerals :CEiitTE,. A£ilanit:e, etc- : 

DID b Ml S, of Alexandria, 300-394 ; an ccclesmst icml writer. Alt temdi he became 
«• ™ J! « ie ’T 0t foUr ’ l i d0ro kel . l! ' 11 It!lrn< ‘d to rend, lie succeeded in nmCici in- a ™ 
dvhm Pi.inT^ aIKl entering die church was placed at dm head of the Alban-' 

dnan school ol theology. Most ot his works are lost, lmt we possess a IriuHad'm bv 

&?iT°^ WpapUs) 0f hiS treo,isc 0,1 tlie Holy Ghost, mul a ininsildion I V 

SSAhfZTtout ° U 6 Can0BiCal el,istlCS - A «W»«* the -Muni 

m ’o?hwil° f *? t,ie department of Vosges, is situated on the Mcurflio, 35 

finot t\f v i LpHicil. lt ; ib handsomely built; its streets dean and resruhtr. D is also the 

quai^les ^72,° 1) ^454 . U11 ^ ^ Illillc ^ ironworks, and marble 

DIE BI rSGH-bABALK AN SKI, Hans Ivakl Frtedbich Anton Count iTf-n is^i . 

tie ot Lutzen lie was sent to Silesia, and Had a share in negotiating the secret tr eitv of 
Ivcichenbacli, Alter the battle of Leipsie. he was made li?n bn In 3W4 1 . L 

IT Snder Ski f f whick tke conned' on bin, the onh^of 

kn. AicNanau JNewski. In 1815, he married, attended the congress of Vienna *md u-vq 

made adit .gen to the emperor, lie was present at Alexander Vdealh at IbuainVnB* Tab 
■ '.-emperor Nicholas made him baron and count. In the Turkish war iV^Mie iniVl th-a 

tUe mknns ’ ,,n d made pice at Adrianopie The 
ciosun^ or the Daikan mountains was commemorated in the ‘ulditirm n c , > • 

Germans, and by (iie treaty of 1871, was annexed to Germany. U tlle 

igsl)cre^nl?uH?’in < 179o EI Tl ’’i a , c 1 ele,natc ’,^ slI, '™ on ( 'f recent times, was b. in TCfm- 

eminent skill in all the usual oncriHmio witi, o, M i l, '*r^'n ! e ' ll b ,n Besides 

ments, partioulm^ ,he kn ! «. »• introduced many improve- 

as in cutting the «»“ «»* «* well 

which has been translated info several lan^ia^jsf V< ' " C11> ' 18 ‘ 4 “ 4 ^ lm elllef work » 

Franclco°’ifTn kt n ? a,i . fo ™^ »»t to that of San 

breadth from 1 to 2; and it is 6 or 7 Le d,± W ?f ’ f ? 0 , m * ^ and varies in 

singularly equable and salubrious The ex nort so f it "r 1° ■ '? s lf ! ri 7 T lle climi,te is 

wool, wheat, flour, barley hides lionev mtti !r' C n -f st n , 1K ! nl y of gold bullion, 
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North San D., a hamlet 4 m. to the n. of the city, was the first place in California set- 
tled by white men. 

DIELY'TRA, a. genus of plants of the natural order fu/mariacem, in appearance and 
habit much resembling fumitories of extraordinary size. D. xpectaMis, a native of 
..Siberia and the northern provinces of Cliina, was introduced into Britain from the island 
of (jkusan in 1846, and rapidly behame a general favorite, on account of its long racemes 
of drooping, delicate, rosy-pink flowers. It is now to be seen not only in greenhouses, 
but. as commonly as almost any flower, / in cottage-windows, and even in cottage- 
gardens, although in the northern parts of Britain it seldom attains its full luxuriance 
in the open air. It is one of the favorite plants of the Chinese. 

BISPENBEGK, Abraham van, a distinguished Flemish painter, was b. probably in 
1607, at Hertogenljosch (Bois-le-Duc), and at first confined himself to painting on glass, 
in which he acquired the reputation of being the first of his time; hut having conceived 
a disgust for this kind of painting, on account of the cracking of the glass, which he 
could in no way prevent, lie abandoned it, and became a pupil of Rubens. He then 
went to Rome, and on his return to Belgium became a sort of assistant to his master. 
In 1641, he was elected president of the Antwerp academy, an honor which he retained 
till his death, in 1075. I), painted much, and with wonderful. facility, on tapestry and 

wainscoting. He certainly imitated Rubens, but with great freedom and force of color- 
ing. His works consist, for the most part, of designs for; title-pages, theses, devotional 
subjects, and the decoration of books. They exhibit great fertility and liveliness of 
genius, but are in general hurriedly and imperfectly finished, flis masterpiece in 
this way is the Tableaux da Temple (lex* Muses (Paris, 1655), a series of designs, 59 in 
number, engraved by the best artists of the time— Bloemart, Maltram, etc. Those of 
Bellerophon, Orpheus, the Dioscuri, Leander, etc., have been pronounced unsurpassed. 
His oil-paintings on canvas are few, but the churches of Antwerp have many windows 
painted by him. D. resided in England for some time during the reign of Charles L, 
and painted several landscapes arid animals for William Cavendish, duke of Newcastle. 

DIEPPE, a seaport t. of France, in the department of Seine-Inf erieure, • .at the 
mouth of tlie river Arques, on the English channel, lat. 49° 55', long. 1° 5' e. D. is 
si untied lietween two high ranges of chalk cliffs, is regularly built, with tolerably wide, 
clean streets running parallel' 'to the sea; and the houses— built for the most part of 
stone and 1 trick, with high slanting roofs— have a picturesque appearance. It is walled, 
has a castle occupy ing'Ti high cliff at the w. end of the town, which it commands, as 
well as the harbor, which is situated to the me., and admits vessels of 500 tons burden. 
West of the old castle lies the little fishing suburb of Pollet, far from beautiful in 
appearance, but exceedingly interesting from the fact that the inhabitants differ in lan- 
ni.ure, manners, and cost lime from the rest of Upper Normandy, and are supposed to 
he deM*endan1s of those Saxons who settled on the French const during the period of 
the Merovingian k inn’s. Some interesting historical associations attach to the castle of 
Dieppe. Here Henry IV.- —the people of D. having been the first to acknowledge his 
right to the throne of France— retired before the forces of the league, previous to the 
(Incisive battle of Arques, fought within 4 m. of I). ; and here the duchess of 
Loiigueviile, so noted as a leaderfff the party of the Fronde, sought refuge for a time 
from the royal power she had defied. The castle is now occupied as a barrack. The 
other principal buildings are the churches of St. Jacques and St. Rend, the theatoi, and 
a, bathing establishment. The town has several squares and is adorned by nearly 
70 fountains, which derive their supply of water from an aqueduct about 8 im 
long. D., being one of the principal watering-places of France, has a great accession ot 
viMiors during the summer months; and a large number of huts for the accommodation 
of bathers bathing-machines being dispensed with, line the shores. The manufactures, 
are lace fine linen, and paper; ami the carved articles of horn, hone, and ivory have 
long been famous. There are also ship-building: yards, sugar-refineries, rope-walks, and 
<1 Hi ’Fries ; and the fisheries— both coast arid Newfoundland— are important, almost tlie 
win >!e of the population of the suburb of Pollet being engaged in them D. is a favorite, 
hmrihm-place of English tourists visiting France. Pop. ’76, 19,471. The rise ot Havre 


has greatly injured the trade of Dieppe, 



extension of the process _ , , .. 

bem into shape by the hammer and punch, are now struck by a few blows between suit- 
able dies As examples of these, we may mention the ornamental work ot gas-fittings, 
window-curtain cornices, common jewelry, ornamental trays, dishes, Boxes, etc. t or 
such purposes, a pair of dies is required, one in relief, the other m intaglio and the 
metal is pressed between them. Not only are ornamental articles stamped m this 
manner, hut useful articles, composed of many parts are made entirely by cutters and 
die^ each part being cut and stamped by a pair of dies, and then the paits united by 
another pair, the junction being effected by overlaps, which the uniting dies press into 
their places See Buttons.' The astonishing cheapness of many of the Birmingham 
products is* mainly due to the use of dies for doing by a single blow tlie work that 
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ST«ipmc eqUil ' eCl long aQd tedious .manipulation. For further information on this, see 

The most ancient and familiar application of dies, is in the striking of coins and 
medals; tae method of sinking the dies used for this purpose will serve to iiiudrUe 
thegeneral method ot dic-siukmg. Suppose the coin to be of the si/,,. „f s ] „ 

cylindrical piece ot steel, about « or 4 in. in length, and 2 in diameter is nreivm.if w 
sliglitly rounding one end of the cylinder, then turning and smoothing upon tifo'mid.Ue 
of this a flat face equal to the size ot the coin. This blank die, which is camfulhr 
softened, is then engraved with the device of the coin in intaglio. This is - v 
delicate and artistic process, and is effected by a great number of’careful touches with 
small and very hard steel tools. The face of the die is now hardened by U -i, '■ j. r- 
downwards m a crucible upon a layer of bone-dust, or a mixture of charcoal arid t ] 
In U i s portion it is raised to a cherry-red heat, then taken out, and phiimxil in wuier* 
AUien properly tempered, it is in a state to be used for stamping 1 heroin- diVf , f 

w^r--! Ul0y iiP r fl, ° m Wl ? ich ini Pi*essious are required, are not Urns d reel 
Tiu ’ t t,xpwns f engraving is very great, and the risk of breakage cotHdc dc 
Tins lust engraved die, called the matrix, is therefore reserved only for m-ikin"-7'n».r 

f. 1U cli/V’n llpreSSI, ! n 1,1 rc ‘!‘? f *. s made from this matrix on a small block of stoeAyVch 

ma rrom u ***$ 

ton^OT , exampl?^c S work' , Ts^ , ‘'i‘Mr j- °d 

ISlSii HUpgi 

depth of tiie impression and the softnS? of the mrt d ’fo I in .P^ntonaie to the 

The metal should' be of about, tliebousk'mce if iLlf J"! P ,b- k ' Ct res,llis - 

surface is set by contact with the cool die'or medal whife rteT^aTof’ « and tl ,’ < T rn 

rnTT 1 ™ CUob6 mo)ds aro adminb, y adapted for e&^^Ui;;!;' 1 S,,iI 
val hymn o tfohe te^df^ ? P f ng W0rds > ^mous nmdim- 

|t brings before the mind? as well as the deep andtrofobl’n" S' eUr -f- “r! i(! f a * ' rhMl 
it soon found its way into the liturgv of tile- church' The™,m T* ” ‘r fl; e ‘, f " e: ' ltu > 
been ascribed to Gregory the great St r n e f HUl,,0 * l ' | P pi the hymn has 

paid, the last two of whom wbl noted f - L n \ ilnd 

ceeded fro rn the pen of the Franciscan Thomos nf Vv i Ub * ’ mt n . 1 aI - P rolml} dily it pro- 
the kingdom of Naples, who died St " e vew ‘kf wf ““ ! ve f «» Ah ™*> 
and made it. a portion of tiie service of the mass enneot i)' 1 "• ch , ur ® h , «GopU«J it, 

ness, but it must have been in any case before i : >« Tb ll / JT'' ! '." 1( ' d ' v,di exact-, 

in the text; that, however, is believed to be the or W mil whLb j m ‘ w ,l!, ' n m “do 

tablet m the church of St Francis at Ahntn f n ^ ln< h is engraved on a marble 
tions of the hymn, such 'as t o4 of Set W ' ffbi.7 M ‘" T , I, 2? produi ' L ' d ! ™».v transia- 
mto English hy Richard Crashaw in kr.l’if?’ * , , ’ :l r ml It was translated 

the Rev? Isaac* Williams of Oxford 1ml others 1 !f ri \ Uni Ondsav, 

introduced two or three of the o^nin* Verses iim ik V /#& / ^'l d !" «co«t has 
following are the most effective stanzas of the original Lalinf J ^arek The 

Dies irffi, dii*s ilia 

Soirer.sfeclum in favilla, : ■■ 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Tuba ininim sp t .r^rens sonum 

J;*’ ' > !i| hra 2-e^ioi mi 

Cofjet omnes ante thronum. 

Mors stnpehit et natnra, 

Qumn resur^i, creatura 

J udieauti responsura. 
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Liber scriptus proferetar, . 

In quo totum coDtinetur 
Undo mundusjudieefcur. 

Judex ergo cum. se’debit, 

Quidquid .latet apparebit, 

Nil iuultimi remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 

Quern patromim rogaturus, 

Quum vix Justus sit securus? 

Rex tremeadae majestatis, 

Qul salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, f 3ns pietatis. 

Reeordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod, sum causa tu&3 vise? 

Ne me perdae ilia die. 

Quaerens me sedisti iassus, 

Bedemisti cruce passus, 

Tantus labor non sit eassus. 

Qui Mariam absoivisti 
Et latronem exaudisti, 

Milii quoque spem deuisti. 

Inter oves locum proesfca, 

Et ab hoedis me sequestra, 

Statuens in parte dextra. . 

Amen. 

Bl'ESIS, a term used tty the ancient Greeks, in tlie division of musical intervals, 
of which they had three varieties. In modern music, the D. is understood to be 
the difference between the small and the great semitone, as from 0 to C sharp, and 
from 0 to I) flat. 


DIES K ALI, Ludwig August you, 1701-67; a German soldier who served in the 
French army, adjutant to marshal Saxe, whom he accompanied in the campaigns in the 
Netherlands, becoming brig.gen, in 1748. He was sent to Canada in 1755, to com- 
mand the French troops. With a force of 200 regulars, 600 Canadians, and 600 
Indians, he moved up lake Champlain to attack fort Edward. When within 2 m. of the 
fort he first apprised his troops of his intention, but the Canadians and Indians, fearing 
the English cannon, declined. But on Sept. 8, 1755, the attack was made. The French 
inarched along the road directly upon the English center, halting 150 yards from the 
breastworks. The French regulars made the central attack, while the Indians and Cana- 
dians dispersed on the English flanks. As soon as the English artillery began to play 
the Canadians lied to the swamps, and Dieskau was compelled to order a retreat, which 
was in fact a rout. The baron, who had received a wound in the leg, was found lean- 
ing against a stump, entirely alone. While feeling for his watch, an English soldier, 
suspecting him to be reaching for a pistol, fired into liis hip, and he was taken to the 
fort a prisoner. He was liberated in 1766, and returned to- Paris, where he died. 

BIEST, a t. of Belgium, in the province of Brabant, on the river Demer, 17 m. n.e. 
of Louvain. It is a -walled town, and its fortifications have recently been so improved 
as to render it a place of great strength. D. has considerable manufactures of hosiery 
and wool n goods, but its chief products are beer— which is of excellent quality, and 
largely exported — and gin. Here a great horse-fair is held annually. D., which was 
once a feudal barony, "under the dominion of the princes of Orange, was taken by 
Marlborough in 1705. Pop. ’70, about 8,000. 

DIE ST El tW EG, Friedrich Adolf Wilhelm, 1790-1866; a German teacher edu- 
cated at Tubingen. In 1832, he was made director of the seminary for teachers of the 
Berlin city schools, which charge he held till 1850. lie wrote many text-books on mathe- 
matics, geography, etc., and manuals for teachers, all of which have wide popularity. 
He was an advocate of the theories of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and modern liberalism in 
general 

DIET. Man and animals generally require that their food should be of such a nature 
as to compensate for the wear and tear of the tissues which is perpetually going on, and 
as at the same time to keep up the animal heat at its proper standard. Various classifi- 
cations of the food of man have been at different times proposed, but those which have 
been most generally accepted are that of Dr. Prout— in which the different kinds of food 
are grouped in definite chemical classes — and that of Liebig, "which has reference Solely 
to the ultimate destination of the food in the animal economy. 

Dr. Prout classifies all kinds of food under these heads: 1. The aqueous; 2. The sac- 
charine; 3 . The oily or oleaginous; and 4. The albuminous; to complete which, we ough t 
to add 5. The ffelatinous, and 6. The saline—- whilst Liebig makes only two classes: 1. 
Those consisting of nitrogenized matters, which are adapted for the formation of blood, 
and which lie terms the plastic elements of nutrition; and 2. The non-nitrogenized sub- 
stances, which from their large amount of carbon, serve (as fuel) to keep up tlie animal 
* heat, and which he names the elements of respiration, Recent investigations, however, 
throw doubt on Liebig’s view, that before food can be made available for the perform- 
ance of work, it musf first be turned into muscular tissue and then oxidized. Now it 
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seems most probable that it is the oxidation of the non- nitrogenous substances 
f” scje that contributes chiefly to the production /S “ 
and the other non-mtrogenous substances would therefore have to be re<>’wlcd o V‘ 1 ' 
producers, and not, as formerly, mere heat-<>1 vers We 1 v l ^ 0rce - 
classification. It was based ou the consideration, that the milk the onlv ',V 
ot natural food that serves to support the animal body) is made up of snbsHi », f 

may be taken as representatives of his groups; for this, our earliest natural diet ll <: ‘ 
tarns water, sugar (representing his saccharine group), butter to resentdno is 
ous group), caserne (a nitrogenous matter very similar to album™ and ?! ea S u )- 

albununous group) and salts; and recent researches have Ihown thaf tin wdl of !l‘ S 
S6 y eS f ° r tt,e nourisl « of chick or other ™ an mal blf i bir f 

SSSKSPJ&ssr rep ”"“ 1, “ « “» 

- - “ «“*<* 

5 5S - - £gSt5Jta 

hydrates. ‘ gvmc s .u) these substances have received the name of cartto- 

oce™eTo?dK;Xes 0r of 1 C 8e IT m f ost .j mp f tant ’ P artl ? from its Sequent 
partly because it fa the fom of su^ari ^whlcl fsfa^f 1*°*' * in ? s > ^ etc " and 
inmost kinds of vegetable food) is converw? hi flfcV mo£ ? abuudant ingredient 
final juices, before it fa fitted fo? paB T atic imd illtcs " 
(which mav thus be regarded as inolnrHiicr cban S cs * kmec the sugars 

into the excretions, but are oxidized in° the b ood° 5 “ *1*® r . lorraj . 11 condition, pass 
ultimate products, hey Bust coZtbinefna eri ll o d o ?“? awI . as 


wmuu is louna m considerable nn'cnHfv J b • T /. w ‘ lu,u,tul aciu, 

KM 

converted into fat in the body.* ’ ^ C ceitain conditions, the sugars are also 

diffSencHf 1 oplfion at'to wheUief gum^te®^, 0 m f ° 0< t T ^? r ? llas beel! m « cl ‘ 

uses in the organism; but the er&\ t mw If ti ? and a PP lled t0 any definite 
show that it passes through the wtpm nifu 6 most trustworthy observations seem to 
animals by Boussfagaul m a >n Mcpendemly of experiments on 
and physician) found from experiments „„„„ hta.itef (a ? *5"*““ < r' ll(;mist 
ble of assimilation, and therefore oossosscs lin^wr 1 ? ba J S um la altogether mcapa- 
ever, but is, on the contrary a SSh i^'n C1 r fc or nutritive power what- 
m consequence of the above fact the sobVk of thJ „ !? t,e , % estlve or £ ans : and (2) that 
diet are entirely derived from the If ill e d i lri ? g : ? Purely guni-and-water 

exhaled (as carbonic acid) from the lun^s is derivef?fmm°ft * lq >ody ’ ^ htle tbe '" url)on 
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it passes cliree-tly into the capillaries of the villi, as has been shown by microscopic 
examination, which has. revealed the presence of fat-granules amongst the' blood-cor- 
puscles, The modifications which, are impressed upon the fats, in order to prepare 
them for absorption, are explained in the article Digestion. Their uses in the system 
are various. In their oxidation in the organism, whether the process be gradual or 
rapid, a large amount of heat is liberated; and that they are oxidized, and for the most 
part ultimately resolved into carbonic acid and water, is evident, because they neither 
appear in any quantity in the^ excretions nor accumulate beyond a certain point in the 
organism. Moreover, in artificial, and doubtless in natural digestion, the presence of a 
little fat accelerates the solution of nitrogenous matters taken as food. Lastly, the 
occurrence of fat in milk, in the egg, in all plastic exudations, and in all highly cellular 
organs, is a clear indication that this substance plays an important part in the process 
of cell-formation; hence we may probably explain the therapeutic use of such medi- 
cines as cod-liver oil. 

4. The albuminous group contains all those substances which are chemically known 
as the pm feme-bodies (see Proteins), viz., albumen, fibrine, caseine, and the allied 
vegetable compounds, all of which are composed of very nearly the same proportions of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen; while additionally they contain a Tittle sul- 
phur or phosphorus, or both: they all contain on an average abous 15 per cent of nitro- 
gen, a substance which has not occurred in the preceding groups. All these proteine- 
bodies, such as occur in the flujds of the egg, in animal flesh, in the curdy matter of 
milk, etc., are dissolved by the gastric- juice and intestinal fluid, and converted info 
matters termed peptone. s\ -which, although similar in their ultimate composition to the 
substances from which they are derived, differ from them in their greater solubility 
and more their ready diffusibility through animal membranes. Like the fats, they are 
chiefly absorbed by the lacteals, but to some -extent by the capillaries. A reference to 
the chemical composition of the milk and of the fluids of the egg, shows that all the 
nitrogenous tissues in the body of the young animal must have been primarily derived 
from albumen or caseine* and it is established beyond all doubt that these substances 
are throughout life the essential producers of blood, and consequently of the various 
nitrogenous structures which are are built up from that fluid. 

5. The gelatiuom group (which formed a part of Prout’s albuminous group) includes 
the different varieties of gluten, obtained by boiling, from many animal tissues; as, for 
example, bone-cartilage, tendons, skin, hoofs, etc. All soups and jellies which stiffen 
on cooling contain it, and such substances are popularly, but erroneously, regarded as 
highly nourishing. Unlike the preceding group, from which they only slightly differ 
in ultimate composition, they do not appear” to form new blood, and their uses are still 
so questionable, that we will merely notice one function of them, which has been 
suggested by Liebig— viz., that these substances may go directly to the formation of 
such tissues’ as yield gluten on boiling, and which, if this food were not taken, would 
have to derive fheir nourishment from the members of the preceding group. 

0. The mline group. With the exception of common salt (chloride of sodium), which 
we take instinctively in additional quantity with most kinds of food, the members of 
this group are unconsciously taken in the different articles of solid and fluid food on 
which we live. Want of space prevents us from noticing the different foods which 
yield the -individual salts; but when we invariably find phosphate and carbonate of lime 
in the bones, in fixed and definite proportions; when we invariably find a nearly fixed 
proportion of chloride of sodium, alkaline phosphates, and other soluble salts, in the 
blood, flesh, milk, etc.; and when, further, we find that these substances are being 
constantly eliminated by the urine, it is obvious that they must be replaced by the 
food if we would keep the organism in its normal state. The evil consequences of a 
deficiency of any of these ingredients of food are well known; thus, when too little 
phosphate of lime (to which bone owes its firmness and hardness) is taken into the 
system, or when too much is again taken out (as occasionally, during pregnancy, when 
the fetal bones require it for their ossification), fractures do not readily unite. 

It is only comparatively recently— during the last quarter of a century— that physi- 
ologists have satisfied themselves," that in order to supply the wants of the system, 
food must consist of a combination of these groups; and that animals which are fed 
exclusively on food belonging to one of the groups— as, for example, albumen or 
fibrin — perish under symptoms of inanition, as certainly as if they had been deprived 
of all nourishment. As in the infant’s milk we find the albuminous, oleaginous, sac- 
charine, and saline groups represented by the caseine, butter, sugar, and salts, so, for 
other periods of life, the food, whether derived from the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
must contain a due (although not necessarily the same) proportion of the different 
types. Again, in judging of the nutritive value of any kind of food, we must take 
into consideration ’its digestibility. Thus, the experiments made by Dr. Beaumont on 
Alexis Bt. Martin, a Canadian, in whom there was, in consequence of a gun-shot 
wound, a fistulous opening leading from the exterior to the interior of the stomach, 
and recent experiments made by Busch on a woman with a fistulous opening into 
the jejunum (see Alimentary Canal), show, for example, that hardd)oiled eggs, 
meat that has been boiled for a long time, and hard cheese, which is poor in fat, 
are less easily and rapidly digested than soft-boiled or fresh eggs, meat steeped in 
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article on “The Stomach and Intestine.” in the Cyclopaedia of An cU- 
instance of the partial starvation of a large ship’s crew on a long 
obaeeo were alleged to have endured hunger far better than the other 


An article upon D. would be Imperfect without a reference to the best mode of dress- 
ing meat, for cooking and digestibility are closely allied. Most persons find meat that 
lias been broiled most easily digested. The fire should be brisk, so that the albumen on 
the surface of the meat may be coagulated rapidly, and thus retain the internal juices. 
A similar rule applies, for the same reason, to boiling and roasting. When meat is to 
lie boiled, it should he plunged into water already boiling; while, if soup is to be made, 
the meat, should be put into cold water, and the temperature slowly and gradually raised 
—the object, in the former case, being to retain, in the latter, to extract, the nutritious 
■fluids. (See Boiling and Broiling.) Fried meat and rich stews are usually very indi- 
gestible. Salted meat is not only harder and more indigestible than fresh meat, but the 
process of salting extracts important salt, and much of the nutrient juice from the meat; 
the only exception being fat pork, which is rendered more digestible: by salting. On. 
this subject, see Liebig’s Researches on Food, 1847. 

W e shall conclude with a notice of certain substances which, although they are hardly 
entitled to be termed foods, may fairly be considered, from the universality of their use, 
to exert a definite influence on the organism, and to supply certain existing, although, 
perhaps, undefined wants. We refer to alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

From three series of observations made upon himself. Dr. Hammond arrives at the 
conclusion, that “ alcohol increases the weight of the body, by retarding the metamor- 
phose of the old, and promoting the formation of new tissues, and limiting the con- 
sumption of fat” The respiratory and urinary excretions, and the fasces, were invaria- 
bly diminished. These effects occurring when the amount of food was below the quantity 
required to maintain the weight of the body, were productive of no deleterious result to 
the system; but when the food was . sufficient to balance the waste from the excretions, 
and still more, when an excess of aliment over the demands of the system was ingested, 
the health was disturbed, and disease almost induced. Hence the laboring-man, who 
can hardly find bread and meat enough, to preserve the balance between the formation 
and decay of his tissues, finds' in alcohol an agent which, if taken in moderation, enables 
him, without disturbing his health, to dispense with a certain quantity of food, and yet 
keens up the weight and strength of his body. On the other hand, he who uses alcohol 
when his food, is more than sufficient to supply the waste of tissue, and, at tire same 
time, does not increase the amount of his physical exercise, or drink an additional quail- 
lily of water (by which the decay of tissue would be accelerated), retards the metamor- 
phosis, while an increased amount of nutriment is being assimilated, and thus adds to 
the plethoric condition of the system which excessive food has a tendency to produce. 

Tobacco, according to the experiments of the same excellent observer, resembles 
alcohol in these respects, that when the food is sufficient to preserve the weight of the 
body, it increases Unit weight; and when the food is not sufficient, and the body, in con- 
sequence, loses weight, it restrains that loss; but it differs from alcohol in being unat- 
tended with any unpleasant effects upon the circulation, though its action on the brain 
is apparent in increased nervous excitement, followed by a pleasant feeling of ease and 
content meat. In these experiments, Dr. Hammond, who was not in the habit of using 
tobacco in any form, smoked 4.50 grains daily.* 

Tea and coffee are usually believed to have a somewhat similar effect to that which, 
as we have shown, is produced by alcohol and tobacco. The power of tea in arresting 
the waste of tissues has, however, been called in question. The value of alcohol and 
other stimulants was the subject of an elaborate controversy in several numbers of 
the OontrMporary lierJeic for 1878 

DIET, the assembly of the German states, a body of very ancient origin, in which 
the monarch formerly ‘deliberated with his subjects upon measures proposed for the 
interests of the empire. It was a feudal, not a representative, body. When feudal ism 
was destroyed it became a congress of princes, the emperor no longer presiding in per- 
son but by commissioners, and the. princes sending envoys. The emperor was, theoret- 
ically at least, elected by universal suffrage/ the chief men naming the candidate and the 
people ratifying their choice. The forms and rules of election were settled by the Gold- 
en Bull of 18515. The diet was constituted of the electoral college, the princes of the 
empire spiritual and temporal, and the free imperial cities. The electoral college was 
composed of three archbishops, representing the German church, and four secular elec- 
tors. The princes, save in the matter of electing an emperor, had the same rights as 
the electoral college. The powers of the free imperial cities were quite limited. Each 
of the three colleges voted separately. When they agreed on a measure it was submitted 
to the emperor for ratification or for rejection, but he had nopower to modify it. jNo 
measure affecting the welfare of the empire could he passed without the assent of the 
diet. The regular meetings were held twice a year. After the close of the thirty years 
war the power of the body declined, until, in the words of Frederick the great, it became 


sufferers, white the smokers did not enjoy the same advantage. This fact, however, does not invali- 
date our statement, and only shows, as we might a priori have expected, that the effects of chewing 
are more powerful than those of smoking. When the system receives its due supply of food, tobacco, 
if used at all. should be used in moderation. 
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Desertiot op. The proceedings under a criminal libel are in Scotland 
spoken of technically as a D., and when the libel is abandoned by the public prowu 
tor or where he tails to appear, he is said to desert the diet. The effect of a iud^mVnt 
ot the court declaring that the D. has been deserted, is to free the accused from prose- 
cution under the particular libel or writ, but not to prevent a new process bein'" rnisWi 
on the same grounds. Where a defect or informality has been discovered in tge Hbcf 
tormay appiy to the court to desert the D. pro loco et tempore by which 
mearis he reset yes his right to insist of new, which would be lost were he to’ allow iu. 
ual to proceed to an acquittal. If the prosecutor’s motion be, that the court shall desert- 
the D. smplmter, the accused will be thereby finally discharged; ami this motion it k 
in his power to make, even after a verdict of guilty has been returned lw Inre t 1 
point ot law the lord advocate, or his depute who is prosecuting in his name ‘has "it in 
lus power at the very last to save the life of a prisoner either SV moving t 2 ; 

desert the D. f or by declining to move for sentinel The power Zcv^v om w i, h 
pu ffic opinion m the present day effectually restrains him from exercising and wh ch 
il once exercised, would certainly be abolished. ana winch, 
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Bliiclier’s army, 1813-15, and in 1820 was engaged in the ministry of public instruction. 
In 1884, he became professor of political science in the university of Berlin, and in 1844, 
was placed at the head of the statistical bureau. He published a number of important 
works on political economy and statistics. 

BlETEICII of Bern, the name under which the Ostrogoth king, Theodoric (q.v.) 
the great, appears in the German heroic legends; in which by Bern, his capital, Yerona 
is to be understood. As early as the 7th c., he would seem to have become the center 
of a distinct cycle of legends. A little later, he was, with a not unusual disregard of all 
historical truth, brought into connection with the traditions of Attila, or Etzel. Accord- 
ing to these legends, D. is said to have fled from Italy before Ottaeher (Odoacer), or 
Ermananch ; to have met, along with his attendant vassals, with a hospitable reception 
from Etzel; but; after many years, to have again got possession of his kingdom. The 
extermination of the royal house of Burgundy by Attila, which is an historical event, 
was the cause that D., as well as Etzel himself, was woven into the Burgundian and 
Frankish Siegfriedssage; and thus he appears, in the second part of tli& Mbelungen, : at 
EtzeFs court, and is handled by the poet with special predilection. There have been, 
numerous poems, besides, of which D. was the center and principal hero. It is very 
probable that the IlildebmncUHed, of the 8th c., is a fragment of such a poem. Except 
this, we have only late versions of these legends; for example, Schlacht vor Raben 
(Ravenna) of the lflth c. ; Alpharfs Tod (13th e.) ; Zwerg Laurin, oder der Ideine Rosen- 
garten (lotli c.); Dietrich's Alinen; Dietrich's Flucht, etc. 

DIETS of COMPEARANCE, in the law of Scotland, are the days on which a party to 
a civil or criminal process is cited to appear in court. Formerly, there were two diets, 
because there were two summonses; but by the judicature act, in 1825, it was enacted 
that, all summonses should henceforth proceed on one diet By 13 and 14 Yict. c. 36, s. 
21, the period allowed to the defender (see Induce®) was shortened from 20 to 14 days 
for persons within Scotland; and for persons in Orkney, or in Shetland, or furth of 
Scotland, from 40 and 60 days respectively, to 21 days in both cases. In the sheriff- 
courts, the period is 6 days (16 and 17 Yict. c. 80). See Summons, Indictment, 
Induces. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT (God and my right). The parole of Richard L , at -the battle 
of Gisors, 1108, signifying that he was not subject to France, but owed his power to God 
alone. They were victorious over the French, and the battle word was adopted as the 
motto on the coat of arms of England. During the reign of queen Anne, Semper eadem 
(“ Always the same") was substituted, but the former motto was restored by her suc- 
cessor. 

BIEZ, Friedrich Christian, the founder of the philology of the Romanic languages, 
was b. at Giessen, loth Mar., 1794, and educated at Giessen and Gottingen. During 
the greater part of the years 1819-20, he lived, at Utrecht as a domestic tutor. In 1822, 
he went to Bonn as a prh'at-docent, and in 1830 was there appointed professor of modern 
literature. His first work, Alispan. Romanzen , was issued in 1821. Since then, he has 
published a great number of valuable works on the Romanic languages, two of which 
arc worthy of special mention— the Gmmmatik der Romanuclien Spraclim (Grammar of 
the Romanic Languages, 3 vols., Bonn, 1836 to 1842), and the Mymoloffisehes Wo Herb a eh 
der RoMuwmheu Sprue hen (Etymological Dictionary of the Romanic Languages, Bonn, 
1853). The last of these works, in particular, is recognized not only by Germans, but 
by the scholars of all' the Romanic nations, to be the basis for the scientific study of all 
the Romanic languages. He was actively engaged in work till liis death, May 29, 1876, 

DIFFERENTIATION, in mathematics, the process of finding the differential of a 
function. 'When A function of two or more independent variables is differentiated as If 
all the variables but one were constants, the operation is called partial differentiation. 

DIFFERENCE; Differences: Calculus of Finite Differences. The word dif- 
ference means usually the excess of one quantity over another of the same kind, and 
this is its meaning in arithmetic. In the higher branches of mathematics, however, it 
has a peculiar meaning, which we shall briefly explain. When we have a series of num- 
bers connected by a regular, though not obvious law, the character of that law may be 
detected by forming a new series of the differences between each term of the original 
series and ‘the next, and then treating the new series (which we may call the series of 

“first differences") in the same way; and so on, till we reach a series of differences the 

law of which is manifest. Thus, 

Given series, . . 4, 7, 11, 18, 31, 54, 92, 151- 

First differences, . 3, 4, . .7, 13, 23. 38, 59 

Second differences, . 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 

Third differences, . . 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

The law of the series of third differences is manifest; we see that its next term must be 
7, which gives 28 as the next term of the series of second differences, 87 as the next of 
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Hav mg. made In a piece of lead a small hole with a pin, whose '■■breadth- -was' the 42d 
part of an inch, Newton let into the darkened chamber a beam of the sun’s light. In 
this light, the. shadows of all bodies were bordered with three parallel fringes or bands 
of colored light. The shadow of a hair, too, was found to be much broader than the 
hair itself, and fringes of light were observed within it. 

Again admitting light into the darkened apartment by a hole a quarter of an inch 
wide, lie allowed it to pass between two knife-edges parallel to one another. In this 
case, owing to the breadth of the hole by which the light was admitted, the fringes did* 
not appear within the shadows of the knives until the knife-edges were brought to 
approach one another, when they appeared. By making the hole smaller through 
which the light was admitted, they became more distinct. “As the knife-edges con- 
tinually approached one another, the fringes grew distincter and larger, until they van- 
ished. 'Flie outmost fringe vanished first, and the middlemost next, and the innermost 
last; and after they were all vanished, and the line of light which was in the middle 
between them was grown very broad, a shadow began to appear in the middle of this 
line, and divide h along the middle into two lines of light, and increased until the 
whole light vanished. This enlargement of the fringes w T as so great, that the rays 
which go to the innermost fringe seemed to be bent above twenty times more when this 
fringe was ready to vanish than when one of the knives was taken away.” 

The order of these phenomena is then made clear by the following experiment; “T 
caused the edges of two knives to be ground truly straight, and pricking their points 
into a hoard, so that their edges might look towards one another, and meeting near 
their points, contain a rectilineal angle, I fastened their handles together with pitch, to 
make this angle invariable. The distance of the edges of the knives from one another 
at the distance of four inches from the angular point, where the edges of the knives 
met, was the eighth of an inch; and therefore the angle contained by the edges was 
about V 54'. The knives thus fixed together I placed in a beam of the sun’s light, let 
into my darkened chamber through a hole the 42 d part of an inch wide, at the distance 
of 10 or 15 ft, from the hole.” When the fringes of the shadows of the knives fell 
perpendicularly upon a paper at a great distance from the knives, they were in the form 
of hyperbolas. 

Tim. best mode for exhibiting the phenomena of diffraction, and that now generally 
alopted for that purpose, is as follows: The rays of sunlight being reflected horizontally 
through an aperture into a darkened apartment, are concentrated by a combination of 
lenses to a very small focus. By this means the light is made to diverge from a very 
small circle, with the ad vantage of a greater concentration of light than is obtained by 
simply admitting the sunlight through a small aperture. The edges of the shadows of 
every object placed within the cone of light diverging from 'this focus, will exhibit the. 
fringes above described. 

By means of metal -leaf arranged upon a plate of glass, shadows can now be thrown 
upon a screen, so as to exhibit at once all the most peculiar phenomena of this class. 

On the assumption of Fresnel, the explanation of the whole phenomena above 
described is most complete and satisfactory, the fringes and dark lines being produced by 
the undulations alternately strengthening or destroying each other, Avery beautiful 
experiment, devised by Fresnel for the purpose, is found to furnish a complete verifica- 
tion of the theory. See Interference. 

BIFFU'SIQH, the gradual dispersion of particles of one liquid or gas .among those of 
another — or of the particles of a solid in a liquid holding it in solution. It is of the 
greatest importance in terrestrial physics, being the cause of the uniform composition 
of the atmosphere at all elevations, and one of the causes of the speedy dissipation of 
noxious gases and vapors in the open air, and of the nearly uniform saltness of the sea, 
etc., so necessary to animal and vegetable life. 

We shall consider the above cases in detail, and in addition the transfusion, as it 
has been called, which occurs when different gases or liquids are separated from each 
other by a porous plate or membrane. The principal experiments on this subject are 
those of Graham and Bunsen — to be found in the Philosophical Transactions or Graham’s 
Chemistry , and in Bunsen’s Gasometry. 

1. Diffusion of Gases, —If two flasks be filled, one with hydrogen, the other with 
chlorine, and connected by a long tube fitted into their necks by corks— in whatever 
position the compound apparatus be placed it will be found that the gases mutually 
interpenetrate— in Ibis particular' case the color of the chlorine enables us to follow by 
the eye the course of the diffusion. When the mixture has attained its permanent state, 
each of the gases is found to be uniformly diffused through the whole containing space, 
precisely as it would have been had the other not been present. In fact, t-lie presence 
of a second gas seems merely to affect the time which the first takes to distribute itself 
equably throughout the vessel, and in no other way to influence the final result. (Dal- 
ton, long a<ro,' suggested the analogy of the passage of water among stones in the bed of 
a river.)’ The pressure of the mixture is the sum of the pressures corresponding to each 
of the gases, if separately occupying the space which they jointly fill ; and the same is 
true of "a mixture in any proportions of any number of gases, so long, at all events, as 
they do not act chemically upon each other. 
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Precisely the same is true of vapors. If, for instance, a few drops of ether be injected 
into fin exhausted receiver, there will bean almost instantaneous conversion of a definite 
quantity into vapor, so that its tension shall have a certain value depending on the tem- 
perature alone. If air be present in any quantity whatever, the vaporization Will pro- 
ceed more slowly, but the final amount converted into vapor will be the same as in the 
former case. A familiar illustration of this is afforded by the dew-point, which is a 
temperature merely, having no connection with the height of the barometer. 

Next let us take the case of a gas forced by difference of pressure, from one vessel 
to another through a very small hole in a thin metallic plate — one of the vessels, for 
instance, being full of the gas, and the other connected with an air-pump kept con- * 
tinually In action. Experiment and theory, such as it is, agree in giving in this case, for 
the velocity with which the different gases pass through the orifice, under similar di^ 
cumstances as to pressure, a result inversely proportional to the square root of the den- 
sity of each gas. Now, if, instead of the plate with the small hole, we substitute a thin 
layer of bladder or other membrane, or a thin disk of plaster of Paris, it appears from 
experiment that the results are sensibly the same. Thus, if we have the same gas at 
different pressures on opposite sides of such a layer or disk, the rate of passage of the 
gas through it, from greater to less pressure, will, for the same pressures, but different 
gases, vary according to the above law; and, moreover, the presence of a second gas 
will in no degree modify the rate of transfusion of the first. If, therefore, a glass 
tube, say an inch in diameter, and 2 or 3 ft. long, have a diaphragm of plaster of Paris 
formed near one end, and that end ground flat, so as to be perfectly closed by a glass 
p'ate, it may be filled with hydrogen by displacement, its other and lower extremity 
being plunged into water, and care being taken not to wet the diaphragm. If the glass 
plate be now removed, transfusion will take place— hydrogen passing" out as if into a 
vacuum, and the constituent gases of air entering also as if into a vacuum. On account 
fff the comparative lightness of hydrogen, the velocity with which it escapes will be 
considerably greater than that with which the others enter; so that the immediate effect 
will be a rise of the Water in the tube. After a short time, the whole of the hydrogen 
escapes, and the tube will contain only air. The proportion of the volume of the latter 
to that of the hydrogen may be calculated from the above law— remembering that the 
hydrogen is practically diffusing into a vacuum all along, and the air entering by the 
pressure of the atmosphere in excess over that of the air "in the tube. Allowing for the 
unavoidable errors of experiment, the verifications of these results are very satisfactory. 


............. _ _ . jry .impor- 

tant question in gas analysis— whether the constituents of a gas, as determined by the 
usual methods, are merely mixed, or are chemically united. Itis evident that, in general, 
the diffusion rate of a mixture of two gases wilf differ from that of a compound of the 
fune. ■ ' 

2. Diffusion of Saline Matters in Solution . — If a strong brine be placed in the bottom 
of a tall glass jar, pure water maybe carefully introduced above it, so that no immediate 
mixture takes place. If the whole be allowed to stand, the salt is gradually diffused 
through the vessel, which, after a sufficient time, will be found to contain a brine of 



. _ . , very satisfactory. 

theory assumes that the rate of diffusion between contiguous layers of the water in the 
cylinder is proportional to the excess of salt in one layer above that in the next— the 
co-efficient of proportionality involving a special constant of diffusion for the particular 
salt experimented upon. This is precisely the assumption that is made about the 
Jiuear conduction of beat in a homogenous solid, or the propagation of electricity in a wire. 

The partial differential equation to wiiicli all of these cases are reducible, fc-— = — \ 

. \ dt dx*r 

was obtained, and its complete solution exhibited in various forms long ago by Fourier, 
in ins 1 Movie de la Ohalcur , one of the most remarkable mathematical"* investigations of 
last generation. See Heat, Conduction op, and Electricity, Theory op. It is 
■vjjurioos to consider the heating of a metallic rod,- or the solution of a few crystals of salt 
In. a tall glass jar full of water, as problems thus directly allied to the signaling through 
khe Atlantic cable. 

Graham’s method of determining the diffusion co-efficient of a salt in water was sim- 
ple, and yet admitted of great precision in the determinations. A number of glass bot- 
tles, cast in the same mold, had their mouths ground flat, so as to he accurately closed 
by a plate of glass, which— when the bottle, filled with a solution of known strength, 
had been carefully placed in one of a series of equal glass jars, and covered with a constant 
amount of water— could be slipped off without producing any considerable disturbance 
* n .- . .l 11 , _ After a measured time, the glass plate was replaced, and the amount of 

gait which had left the bottle accurately determined. 

. Rowing are. tlie most important of the laws thus obtained; they are quite con- 
sistent with the theory above mentioned. For solutions of the same substance, of dif- 
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fercnt degrees of strength, the rate of diffusion is proportional to the strength of the 
solution. Different salts seem to arrange- themselves in groups as regards their diffusion 
coefficients, the latter having simple numerical relations to each other. Analogy of 
chemical composition and of. crystalline form appear to be the principal elements m the 
arrangement of the groups. The quantity diffused increases with the temperature, and 
at the. same rate for all salts. The presence of a second salt in the solution, or in the 
water into winch the diffusion takes place, if not in large quantity, appears not to affect 
the result, supposing, of course, that no chemical action takes place. It is evident that 
by tills process a partial separation may be effected of salts which have different rates 
ot diffusion, and do not act chemically on each other; and it is found that in certain 
cases even chemical compounds, such as alum, maybe partially decomposed by the same 
means. 

3. Diffusion of Liquids, Osmose— It sulphuric acid he carefully poured through a 
tube into the bottom of a vessel tilled with water, colored by an infusion of litmus, or 
red cabbage, the change of color of the vegetable dye will enable us to trace the gradual 
diffusion of the acid in the water. Here, the process, though probably on the whole 
quite analogous to the case of gases, occupies more time; hut the final result is, as in 
the former case, an almost uniform mixture of the two fluids. There is no necessity 
for any special remark on this part of the subject, particularly as we have already 
adverted to the theory of this process. But if different fluids be separated by a mem- 
brane or diaphragm, some extremely remarkable results are obtained, which were first 
carefully examined by Dutrochet. These have been attributed to the action of osmotic 
force, something of the same kind as capillary force, and probably a closely connected, if 
not identical form of molecular action. The theory of these actions is not yet well 
understood, but we shall endeavor to give from analogy a few attempts at explanation. 

If an inverted funnel, with a very long stem, have a bladder tied over its mouth, 
and, being filled to the neck with sirup of sugar, be suspended so that the bladder is 
entirely under the surface of water in a dish, the sirup will pass through the bladder 
into the water, and the water will pass through in the opposite direction, hut in far 
greater quantity — producing the extraordinary effect of a rise in the level of the fluid in 
the tube, which can with precaution be made to amount to a yard or two in the course 
of a few days. The points of the attempted explanation of this phenomenon are some- 
what as follows: The" bladder has more capacity for, or will absorb more of, water than 
of sirup. The first effect, then, is to saturate the bladder with water, very slightly 
mixed with sirup. On the lower side of the bladder, water, with a small quantity of 
sugar in solution, is diffusing into pure, or nearly pure water, this process will be a slow 
one; at the upper side, water (nearly pure) is diffusing into a strong sirup. Here, then, 
the effect is much greater, and thus a greater quantity of water passes upwards than of 
sirup downwards. Similar effects may be produced with a vast number of other 
liquids. Combined with capillarity, it is believed that these experiments explain the 
motion of the sap in vegetables, and various other phenomena in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. 

DIGAM 'M A, an obsolete letter of the Greek alphabet, equivalent in sound to the 
English o. In some of the earlier Greek dialects the old y was a kind of aspirate, which, 
from its form, like one capital V over another, was called digamma, and written F. 
The Pelasgians carried this aspirate into Italy, where it remained in Latin as a real 
consonant," in such words as vmum, ovum, from the Greek fo'iroS, tcoov. The digamma 
hud disappeared as a character from the Greek language before the days of Homer. 

DIGBY, a co. in s.w. Nova Scotia, on the bay of Fundy; 1300 sq.m,; pop. ’71 > 
17,037. It has a rough surface, with numerous mountains, valleys, and lakes, and some 
small rivers. Digby is the chief town. 

DIGBY, a small seaport of Nova Beotia on che bay of Fundy, reputed for its curing 
,j of a variety of small herrings or pilchards, which are smoked and dried for export ; they 
have a high flavor, and are known in trade as Digbies. Pop. *71, 1570. 

DIGBY, Sir Ivenelme, the son of sir Everard Digby, noted as one of the gunpowder 
plot conspirators,' was b. in 1603, three years before the execution of his father. He 
Was brought up in the Protestant faith, and at the age of 15 was entered at Gloucester 
hall Oxford. After leaving the university, where he had acquired the reputation of 
great ability, he spent two years in continental travel. Pie returned to England in 1623, 
and was knighted in lord Montague’s house. Under Charles I, he was a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, and held several public offices. In 1628, he equipped a squadron at 
Ms own expense, and sailed first against the Algerines, and subsequently against the 
Venetians. In 1633, on the death of Dr. Allen, of Gloucester hall, D* inherited his 
collection of books and manuscripts. In 1636, when in France, he was converted to 
the Homan Catholic faith. He returned to England in 1638, and on the breaking out 
of the civil war he was imprisoned as a royalist in Winchester house, but m 1643 he 
was allowed to retire to France. At Paris, he was received with favor by the court, 
and made the acquaintance of Descartes. After Charles I. had fallen, I). returned to 
England, but the parliament forbade him the kingdom, under penalty of death. Ketir- 
m<x to tiie continent, he traveled in France and* Italy: but in 1655, he was again in 
England, and was in frequent attendance at the court of the protector. He went again 
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to France, and busied himself with the preparation of philosophical papers. He 
returned to England in 1661, and died there in 1665. I). married a daughter of sir 
Edward Stanley of Tongue castle, in Shropshire, by whom he had one son. 

His works are numerous, and on a great variety of subjects, comprising 4 Confer- 
ence with a Lady about the Choice of a Religion { Par. 1638); Observations on Spenser's 
Fairy Queen (Loud. 1644); A Treatise on the Soul , proving its Immortality (Par. 1644 ); 
Of the Cure of Wounds by the Powder erf Sympathy (Loud. 1658); and Discourse on Vege- 
tation (Lond. 1661), etc. The Private Memoirs of Sir K. Digby, etc. , written by Himself; 
were published in London iir 1827. D.’s library, which was removed to France when 
the civil war broke out in England, became, on his death, the property of the French 
king, ; . 

DIGBY, Kenelm Henry, son of the Rev. William Digby, dean of Clonfert, b. 1800 ; 
educated at Cambridge, and graduated in 1823. He soon afterwards became a convert 
to the Roman Catholic church and began to write semi-religious works, among which are 
Mores Catholic f or Ages of Faith; Compitum , or the Muling of Ways at the Catholic 
Church; The Broad Stone\f Honor , or Rules for the Gentlemen of England; Evenings on 
the Thames; etc. 

DIGEST, a name often given to the pandects (q.v.) of the civil or Roman law', because 
they contained “ Legalia praecepta excellenter digesta.” 

DIGESTEE, Papin’s, is a strong boiler with a closely-fitting cover, in which articles 
of food may be boiled at a higher temperature than 213° F. As its name implies, it was 
invented by Papin, and a common form is the autoclave , where the lid can be turned 
round under clamps or ears, and thus be rendered steam-tight. The lid is fastened 
down by a screw, and the steam generated in the boiler is allowed to escape at a stop- 
cock, or by raising a weighted valve. The increased pressure to which the contents of 
the boiler are exposed, causes the boiling-point of the water to rise to 400° F., and occa- 
sionally higher. The digester is of great- value as a means of preparing soups of various 
kinds, and especially in the extraction of gelatine from bones. 

DIGES TIOK, Organs and Process op. The function or process of digestion is one 
of the chief of those organic functions which are directly concerned in maintaining the 
life of the individual, inasmuch as it is that through which the animal is enabled to 
receive aliment, and to prepare or modify it for being assimilated to, and appropriated 
by, the various organs of the body, or, in other words, for being converted into blood. 

The general expression, “function of digestion,” includes several minor or subordi- 
nate processes. According to Milne Edwards, the acts of the digestive function mav be 
classed as follows: 1. There is the prehension of the food; 2. Its mastication; 3." Its 
insaliyation; 4. Its deglutition; 5. Its chymification or stomachal digestion; 6. Its 
cliyl ideation or intestinal digestion; 7. Defecation; and 8. The absorption of the chyle. 

Before examining these acts in succession, and the mechanism by which each is effected, 
we must have clear conceptions regarding the classification of food, the quantity of 
food, and other allied subjects, which are discussed in the article Diet; and we should 
likewise have some knowledge of the causes of those sensations which we call hunger 
and thirst, which are, or ought to be, our natural guides regarding the periods for taking 
food, and the quantity to be taken. The immediate cause of ordinary hunger cannot 
be explained; but that it is due to some peculiar condition of the gastric mucous mem- 
brane, seems probable from the fact, that the sensation continues after division of the 
pneumogastiic nerves, from which the stomach mainly derives its nervous fibers, if we 
correctly interpret the feelings of the animals on which the experiments were made. In 
extreme hunger, the sufferer complains of a sense of sinking, which is referred to the; 
region of the stomach, while general faintness and sometimes considerable pain are 
present. Hunger, or the want of food which occasions it, may be diminished by rest, 
sleep, or any cause that retards the general change which is perpetually going on i n ail the 
tissues of the body. We have shown in the article Diet, that tobacco and alcohol have 
a power of limiting the disintegration of the tissues, and thus of keeping off or diminish- 
ing hunger. When the sensations of extreme hunger are not relieved by food, the body 
begins to feed upon its own tissues, and the symptoms of starvation (q.v.) begin to 
manifest themselves. The period at which death occurs from abstinence, varies greatly 
m different animals young animals always dying sooner than older ones. In man, total 
privation of food usually causes death in about a week; but if a little drink be allowed 
life is considerably prolonged. I.',’,.: 

Thirst is dependent upon a peculiar condition (probably undue dryness) of the 
mucous membrane of the upper part of the digestive tube. The thirst in febrile affec- 
tmnsis, however, probably due to the morbid state of the blood. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the different acts of which the digestive 
function is made up. a 

1. In the act of prehension, man and many of the lower animals (monkeys, squirrels etc ) 
employ the hands or anterior extremities and mouth ; the lips and anterior teeth, and, to a 
certain extent, the tongue, being also employed in this function. In the lower animals 
however, the modes of prehension are .various. Some (like the giraffe) twist the tongue 
around the loaves and young branches of trees; others (the ant-eaters) have a remark- 
ably long tongue, covered with a viscid secretion, and by thrusting this organ into ant- 
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popularly .known as the trunk* In other mammals (the ruminants and solipeds) the 
large pendulous lips are the organs employed. In birds, the bill (which is a modifica- 


tion of tlie lips ) Js always the prehensile organ of that class. 

The prehension of fluids is effected in two w r ayst sometimes the liquid is poured into 
the mouth, and is allowed to fall into it by its own weight; in other cases, the tongue 
is used after the fashion of a piston, being drawn within the month so as to exhaust 
the anterior part of that cavity, and fiuids are thus forced to enter by atmospheric 
pressure. 

2. .Muslim lion is effected in the cavity of the mouth by means of the teeth. This 


„ i corresponding socKets in tiie upper 

and lower jawbones. The upper jaw (and consequently the dental arch Imbedded in 
inis immovable, or only movable with the entire head; but the lower jaw, with its teeth, 
is capable of moving upwards, downwards, backwards, forwards, and laterally, by means 
of the powerful muscles of mastication. It is by the varied movements of the lower 
teeth against the upper, through the action of these muscles, that the food is broken 
down or masticated. For information regarding the structure, etc., of the teeth, see 
Teeth;, see also 'Dentition. 

The operation, of mastication is very important, since th'e more the food is broken 
down the more easily -will it mix with the saliva and other fluids which participate in 

the digesti ve process. 

8. Insalivation is effected by the admixture of the secretions of the three pairs of 
salivary glands (the parotids, the submaxillaries, and the sublinguals) and of the buccal 
mucus with the triturated food. A brief description of these. structures is given in the 
article Gland. The common saliva, formed by the combined secretion of these various 
secreting organs, is a colorless, turbid, viscid, inodorous, and tasteless fluid, which, 
after standing for some time, deposits a layer of pavement epithelium (see Epithelium) 
and mucus corpuscles. In the normal state, its reaction is alkaline, but the degree of 
alkalinity varies, and is greatest during and after meals. Saliva does not contain more 
than five or six parts of solid constituents to 995 or 994 parts of water, the most impor- 
tant ingredients being an organic matter termed ptyaline, and sulphocytfnide of potas- 
sium, neither of which substances occurs in any other solid or fluid of the body. The 
daily quantity of saliva secreted by an adult man is estimated at about 48 ounces, but 
determinations of this kind must be regarded only as approximations to the truth, since 
the activity of the salivary glands is dependent upon various influences and conditions. 
Thu*, movement of the lower jaw, as in masticating, speaking, or singing, increases the 
secretion ; as also do acrid and aromatic substances, and dry hard'food ; while the use of 
moist and soft food is accompanied by a scanty secretion. 

The uses of the saliva in reference to digestion are partly mechanical and partly 
chemical. The mechanical uses are almost too apparent to require notice. The moist- 
ening uf the dry food by the saliva serves the double purpose of adapting it for deglu- 
tition and of separating the particles, and thus allowing them to be more freely acted on 
by the other digestive fluids; moreover, from its viscidity, it lubricates the bolus of 
food and thus facilitates deglutition; and it is probably also subservient to the sense of 
taste. The great chemical use of the saliva is to convert the amylaceous (or starchy) 
portion of the food into glycose or grape sugar, and thus to promote its absorption. 

4. Deglutition is the act by which the food is transferred from the mouth to the 

stomach." The pharynx, or cavity into which the mouth leads, takes so slight a part in 
the digestive process, that we need scarcely allude to any anatomical details connected 
with it. It is sufficient to observe that between it and the mouth is the pendulous or 
soft palate, which is a movable muscular partition that separates the two cavities during 
mastication. As soon, however, as the latter act is accomplished, and the bolus is 
pressed backwards by the tongue, the soft palate is drawn upwards and backwards, so 
as to permit the passage of the food into -the pharynx. The bolus or pellet of food 
having arrived near the esophagus or gullet (which is continuous interiorly and posteri- 
orly with the pharynx), is driven into it by the action of certain muscles, which almost 
surround the pharynx, and arc termed its constrictor muscles. All voluntary action 
ceases as soon as the food is pressed backwards by the tongue into the pharynx. It is 
impossible to recall the pellet, and it is necessarily carried on (without even our cogni- 
zance) into the stomach. On receiving the food forced into its upper extremity by the 
action of the constrictor muscles of the pharynx, the esophagus is dilated (for it usually 
lies in a collapsed state, with its walls in contact, or nearly so) ; this contact of the pellet 
with its mucous membrane causes its muscular walls to contract, and the food is thus 
driven, by a series of these contractions, into the stomach. The act of deglutition is 
now completed. ’ , 

5. Stomachal digestion or chymifieation is the next process to be considered. The 
whole of the alimentary canal (q.v.), (fig. 1) below the diaphragm (q.v.), or great muscu- 
lar partition which separates tlie cavity of the chest from that of the abdomen or belly, 
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possesses the following points in common, in relation to structure: The stomach 
s,nall intestine, and the large intestine, are all lined by mucous membran? We t 
inuseulaa _coat, consisting of two sets of distinct fibers— namely, circular libers which 
surround the tube or viscus after the manner of a series of rings, and lonritu ltnal fiber, 
running in the same direction as the intestine itself-and are 'inrS with 
membrane, the peritoneum (see Serous Membranes), which at the samcTCmiSri ! 
the viscera in their proper position, and permits their necessary movements. * 

'he human stomach is an elongated curved pouch, lying almost immediatelv hrlnw 
the diaphragm, and having the form of a bagpipe. It is very dilatable^nd conimWll 
and its function is to retain the food until it is duly acted Lon and dfaifvKl!: 
gasti it guice, which is secreted by glands. lying in its inner or mucous coat and then 
WeT,*/' ^'n a semi-fluid or pulpy state,' into tlie duodenum! Ts aveia4” camcii v 

py* 

of an inch in diameter. To see them 
properly, the mucus with which they are filled 
must be washed out (fig. 2, A). These pits are 
so shallow as not to dip into the mucous mem- 
brane to a greater extent than |th or Uh of the 
thickness. I he rest of the thickness is chief! v 
made up of minute tubes, running parallel to one 
another, and vertically to the surface of the 
stomach (fig. 2, B). These are the gastric tubes 
or glands which secrete the gastric juice from 
the blood in the capillaries which abound in the 
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termed pepsine, and the other mucus; the free acid and the pepsine are, as we shall 
shortly see, the two essential constituents of the gastric juice. 

When- food- is introduced into the stomach:, three special phenomena are induced in 
that viscus: 1. There are certain movements induced which are dependent on its muscu- 
lar coat; & The mucous membrane is altered in appearance; and 3. There is the secre- 
tion of the gastric juice. Each of these phenomena requires a brief notice. 

On killing an animal while the act of digestion is going on, and at once laying open 
its abdomen, we find that the stomach is in a contracted state, firmly embracing its 
contents, and with both its orifices so closed as to prevent the escape of the food, this 
contraction being due to the stimulation of the muscular coat by the food. If we exam- 
ine the movements of the stomach during digestion, which we can do either by expos- 
ing the stomach of a living animal, or by sending a magneto-electric current through 
this organ in an animal just killed, we perceive that, in the cardiac half or two thirds, 
the movements are extremely slow, the muscular coat apparently contracting on the 
food, and progressively sending it towards the pylorus; whilst in the pyloric end of the 
stomach the movements are more energetic and rapid, resembling the peristaltic or ver- 
micular movement, which we shall presently describe as occurring in the intestinal 
canal. When the transverse constriction has reached the firmly shut pylorus, a relaxa- 
tion lasting about- -a minute ensues, followed by a repetition of the circular contractions. 
The movements which these contractions impress upon the food are described by Dr. 
Beaumont in the following terms: “ The food entering the cardiac end of the stomach, 
c, turns to the left, descends into the splenic extremity, s, and follows the great curva- 
ture towards the pyloric end, d. It then returns in the course of the smaller curvature, 
and makes its appearance again at the cardiac aperture in its descent into the great 
curvature to perform similar revolutions. These revolutions are effected in from one to 
three minutes.” . This account, given by Dr. Beaumont, is based on the observations 
which he made in the stomach of Alexis* St. Martin, a Canadian, with a fistulous open- 
ing into the stomach, whose case is referred to in the article Diet. Dr. Bripton, how- 
ever, adopts a modified view, which is probably the correct one. He supposes that the 
semi-fluid food entering at c (fig. 3), the cardiac orifice, goes in the directions marked a, 
partly along the greater and partly along the lesser 
curvature; and that these two currents of food meet 
at the closed pylorus, when they are both reflected into 
the direction \ forming a central or axial current, 
occupying the real axis’ of the stomach which unites 
the two apertures. The mutual interference of these 
currents at their borders causes a uniform admixture 
of the various substances composing them, while the 
reflection of the upper and lower currents into one 
another insures an equal contact of all the mass with 
the secreting surface .of the mucous membrane. 

The changes in the mucous membrane are mainly 
the following; The inner surface of the healthy fast- 
ing stomach" is of a paler pink tint than after the 
introduction of food, and while in the latter case the 
reaction of the moisture on the surface is very acid, 
in the former it is neutral, or even alkaline. Dr. 

Beaumont, found (in the case of Alexis St. Martin) , 
that, on the introduction of food into the stomach, 
the vessels of the mucous membrane became more 
in jected, and that its color became changed from a pale pink to a deep red. A pure 
colorless and slightly viscid fluid, with a well-marked acid reaction, was then observed 
to distill from the surface of the membrane, and to collect in drops, which trickled down 
the walls, and mixed with the food. 

That the f/axtmjuiee, which is the term applied to the acid fluid which Dr. Beaumont 
saw exuding from the mucous membrane, and which is secreted or formed in the gas- 
tric tubes which we have already described, is capable of exerting a solvent actionon 
food, is proved by numerous experiments. It was first ascertained by Reaumur (1752), 
who obtained some of this fluid by making animals swallow sponges with a string 
attached, by which he could, withdraw them. He thus showed that alimentary sub- 
stances out of She body were altered by this fluid in the same manner as they are 
changed in the stomach, and disproved the favorite theory of that period, which 
ascribed ;dl the changes which the food underwent in the stomach to a species of trit- 
uration. The subjcctof artificial digestion, or digestion out of the body, has, since that 
period, been carefully investigated by many observers, and there is now no doubt that 
the changes which the food undergoes in the stomach are essentially chemical, and not 
mechanical. , , _ 

Two years before Beaumont’s experiments, Dr. Profit had ascertained not only 
an add fluid is secreted bv the gastric mucous membrane of -rabbits, hares, horses, dogs, 
etc., during digestion, but that the acid is the muriatic or hydrochloric acid, and it was 
supposed that the solvent action of the gastric juice was due to this source. But expert- 
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Fig. 3. 

Diagram to show the general direction 
of movement impressed on the semi- 
fluid. food In the stomach. 
aa, the hemispherical or surface cur- 
rent, carrying the semi-fluid food 
towards the closed pylorus, where is 
is reflected into b, the central 
rent, which unites the cardiac 
and pyloric (d) openings. 
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•weight; “but a dog, in order to keep in condition on an exclusive flesh diet— and this m 
its natural food — should take 50 parts of flesh, 
containing 10 parts of dry albuminates, for 
every 1000 parts of its weight. Hence its 
gastric juice only suffices for the digestion of 
half the albuminates necessary for nutrition — 
a result which is in accordance with the ob- 
served fact, that a considerable portion of the 
albuminates enters the duodenum in an unclis- 
solved state, and which will be explained 
when we consider the part which the intesti- 
nal juice — the fluid secreted by the various 
glands lying in the mucous membrane of the 
small intestine — takes in the digestive process. 

On comparing the experiments made on dogs 
with those made on Catharine Kiitt, it appears 
that in the human subject the gastric digestion 
of the albuminates is much more imperfect 
than even in the dog. 

The process of gastric digestion is slow. 

According to Beaumont's researches on Alexis 
Bt. Martin, the mean time required for the 
digestion, of ordinary animal food, such as 
butcher’s meat, fowl, and game, was from two 
hours and three quarters to four hours. 

The next point to be considered is: What becomes of the matters that are thoroughly 
dissolved in the stomach? Are they absorbed, without passing further down the canal? 
or do they pass through the pyloric valve into the duodenum, and are they finally taken 
up by the lacteals? Two of our highest authorities in physiological chemistry, Freriehs 
and bonders, maintain that the absorption of the peptones commences in the stomach; 
but the view generally adopted is, that the albuminates, etc., which are converted into 
peptones, are for the most part taken up by the lacteals. The rapidity with which 


Fig. 4. 

The under surface of the stomach and liver, 
whien are raised to show the duoden um 
and pancreas. 

st, stomach; p, its pyloric end; l, liver; < 7 , 
gall-bladder; a, duodenum, extending from 
the pyloric end of the stomach to the front, 
where the superior mesenteric artery (sm) 
crosses the intestines; pa, pancreas; sp, 
spleen; a, abdominal aorta. 
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Two villi, denuded of epithelium, with the lac- 
teal vessels in their interior. 
a, limitary membrane of the villus ; b, basis of 
the same; c, dilated blind extremity of the 
central lacteal ; d, trank of the same. 
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■ ' Vertical. and longitudinal section of the small intes- . 

tine In the lower part of the jejunum, showing 
, the general arrangement. of its coats. .. . : 
a, villi ; b. Intestinal tubes or follicles of Lieberkuhn; 
e. submucous areolar tissue: d, circular muscular 
fibers; c, -ongitudinal muscular fibers. 

aqueous solutions of iodide of potassium, the alkaline carbonates, lactates, citrates, 
etc., pass Into the blood, and thence into the urine, saliva, etc., shows that the absorp- 
tion of fluids must take place very shortly after they, are swallowed, and there is little 
doubt that the blood-vessels (capillaries) of the stomach constitute the principal channel 
through which they pass out of the intestinal tract into the blood. As the veins of the 
stomach, which are formed by the union of these capillaries, contribute to form the 
portal vein (see (Peculation, Organs of), the absorbed matters pass directly to the 
liver, and probably stimulate it to increased secretion (fig. 4). 

6. We must now follow the progress of the semi-fluid mass known as the chyme, 
from the stomach into the small intestine, and notice the changes which are collectively 
impressed upon it, and are known as chylification or intestinal digestion. But before 
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we can satisfactorily do this, we must say a few words regarding the intestinal mucous 
membrane, with its various glands, etc., and on the changes which take place in it 
during digestion. 

The mucous membrane of the small intestine resembles that of the stomach in so far 
as it is of considerable thickness, and consists in a great measure of laterally grouped 
tubes. The reader is referred to fig. 5, which exhibits a section of the mucous mem- 
brane of the small intestine in the dog. These tubes, which form the great mass of the 
middle portion of the section marked b, are commonly called the follicle# of Lkherkuhn, 
although they were first described by Brunner. They are straight, nearly uniform in 
diameter throughout their entire length, and are parallel to one another, and perpendic- 
ular to the inner surface of the small intestine on which they open. Nothing is known 
of the exact nature of their secretion ; but in association with the. secretions of other 
glands, they combine to yield the intestinal juice whose characters and uses will shortly 
come under our notice. 

The projecting bodies marked in the figure are termed the villi ; they are minute 
processes of the mucous membrane of the small intestine, and obviously serve to 
increase to a great extent the amount of absorbing mucous membrane. ^ They first 
appear in the duodenum, where they seem to develop themselves as elongations of the 
partitions between the cells or pits into which the tubes open. Comparatively scanty 
in number at first, they become very numerous (covering the whole surface) in the 
further part of the duodenum and the rest of the small intestines, giving to the mucous 
membrane a velvet-like or pilous appearance ; they finally cease at the iieo-emcai valve, 
which forms the boundary between the small and large intestine. In man, they are 
conical in shape, and measure from ^-tli to -§^th of an inch in length. They vary 
much in shape and size in the lower mammals and in birds. (In carnivorous animals, 
as the dog, they are longer and more filiform than in man.) 

The structure of a villus (fig. 6) is somewhat complicated, but we must endeavor to 

explain it, because, without tolerably accurate 
knowledge on this point, no one can understand 
how most of the essential elements of food (the 
albuminates and fatty matters) make their way 
from the intestine to. the blood. Each villus is 
provided with an abundant set of capillaries, 
which doubtless absorb fluid matters, which 
thus find their way directly from the bowels 
into the blood (tig. 7). A single artery enters its 
base, and passing up its center, divides into a 
capillary plexus, which almost surrounds the vil- 
lus immediately beneath the mucous membrane. 
From these arise small veins, which usually puss 
out of the villus in two, three, or more trunks, 
and contribute to form the portal vein. See Cm- 
CULATION. 

The villus also contains in its interior one or 
more lacteal#, which are vessels with club-shaped 
closed extremities, which absorb the chyle from 
the intestine. Their milk-white appearance, 
when they are filled with chyle, suggesis the 
origin of their name. The tissue which "occupies 
the cavity of the villus, in which the lacteal* are 
imbedded, and which supports the capillary 
plexus, is in a great measure made up of nuclei 
and granules, except at the free extremity where 
a vesicuiar structure;, resembling very minute fat 
muscular coat. globules, is apparent. 

There is abundant evidence that the function of the villi is connected with absorption, 
and mainly with the absorption of chyle. 1. The villi exist only in the small Intestine, 
where the absorption of food goes chiefly on. 2. They are most developed in that part 
of the intestine where chyle is first formed. 8. They are turgid, enlarged, and opaque 
during the process of chylifi cation, and small and shrunken in animals that have been 
kept fasting for some time before death. 

In addition to the villi, the mucous membrane of the small intestine presents numer- 
ous transverse folds, which are termed the mlm Im conn imi tea, from their valvular form 
and from their movements under water resembling the winking motion of the eyelids 
(fig. 8). Each fold passes, round three fourths or more of the" gut; and in the lower 
part of the duodenum, and in the jejunum (the parts in which they are most fully devel- 
oped) they are often more than half an in. in depth; further on, they diminish in depth, 
length, and number, and in the lowest part of the ileum they can scarcely be traced. 
Their object clearly is to increase the extent of the absorbent mucous membrane. 

In addition to Lieberkulm’s follicles or tubes, which exist in the whole of the smaller 
intestine, there are other glandular or secreting structures, imbedded in the submucous 
tissue of certain portions of the intestinal tract, which require consideration. These 



Fig. 7. 

Vertical section of the coats of the small in- 
testine, showing the capillaries and the 
beginnings of the portal vein. The arter- 
ies are not seen, not having been pene- 
trated by the injection which has been 
thrown into the portal vein, 
a, vessels of the villi; b, those of the tubes 
or follicles of Lieberkuhn: c, those of the 
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are: 1. Brunner’s glands, whielx occur only in the duodenum; 2. Solitary glands, which 
seem to occur in all parts of the intestine, both small and large; and 8. Peyer’s elands, 
which are usually confined to the ileum. 

Pc aim gunuh are most abundant at the pyloric end of the duodenum. In struct- 
tire, theyjesemble the pancreas, their ultimate elements being bunches of vesicles, from 
which, minute ducts arise, which coalesce and form larger ducts, through which the 
secretion is poured into the duodenum. It is believed that they secrete a fluid similar 
to the pancreatic juice. The solitary glands occur in all parts of the intestine, but are 
perhaps more numerous in l he jejunum than elsewhere. Each gland is a simple mem- 
branous liusk-simped vesicle, the neck corresponding to the surface of the intestine, 
while tlie rounded base lies in t-lie submucous tissue. The neck presents no opening, 
and how the contents, which consist of nuclei and granular particles, are discharged 
into the intestine, is not clearly known. As we never see them larger than a mustard- 
seed, we may presume that, on attaining that size, they burst. Peyer’s glands (fig. 9) 
are apparently 1 m* ^aggregations of solitary glands, forming oval patches in the ileum. 
These patches vary hi size and number, being largest towards the caecum, where their 
long diameter sometimes measures .3 or 4 in., and smallest towards the jejunum; while 
their number varies from 15 to 20, or even more. Nothing certain is known regarding 
the uses of these solitary or aggregated glands; but as they are largest during the digest- 
ive process, we must infer that they are in some way connected with that function. 
Possibly the peculiar odor of the faeces may be due to" their secretion. In typhoid or 
enteric fever, and in phthisis, these glands become ulcerated, which probably occasions 
the diarrhea so common in those diseases. 

Brunner’s glands are much more developed in the herbivora. than in the carnivora; 
Peyev’s, on the other hand, are most developed in the latter. 

We have endeavored, in the preceding sentences, to give the reader some idea of the 
complicated structure of the mucous and submucous coat of the small intestines; we 
now proceed to notice the chief uses of the muscular coat of the intestine. This coat. 


Vertical section through a patch of Peyer’s glands in the dog. 
a, villi; 6, tubes of Lieberkuhn ; c submucous tissue, with the 
glands of Peyer imbedded in it ; d, muscular and peritoneal 
coats; e, apex of one of the glands projecting among the tubes. 

as has been already mentioned, consists of two layers of muscular fibers— namely, circular 
and longitudinal libers, of which the former lie next to the submucous coat. The peri- 
staltic or vermicular action by which the substances which enter the duodenum from 
the stomach arc moved onwards, is due to this muscular coat. A person who has once 
seen the abdomen of an animal laid open immediately after death, will have a better 
idea of the nature of this movement than can be afforded by any description. It 
commences about the pyloric third of the stomach, from whence successive wave-like 
movements are propagated through the entire length of the intestinal canal. It is the 
rapid succession of these alternate contractions and relaxations that impels the intestinal 
consents onwards, and occasion those movements which, from their resemblance to the 
wri things of a worm, have been termed vermicular. It is very probable that the rapidity 
of this "movement varies in different individuals— those persons, for example, whose 
bowels act twice daily having a more rapid vermicular motion than those in whom the 
act of defecation occurs only once in the twenty-four hours. 

We have now to consider the effects produced on the chyme by the different fluids 
with which it. becomes mixed in the small intestine. These fluids are: 1. The bile; 2. 
The pancreatic 'juiee; and, 3. The intestinal juice. 

The bile (see Bile) is a faintly alkaline or neutral fluid, containing two essential con- 
stituents one of which is of a resinous nature, while the other is a pigment. The resin- 
ous constituent is not precisely identical in all kinds of bile, but it generally consists 
of a soda-salt whose acid is either glyco-cholic or tauro-cholic acid(q.v.), or of a mixture 
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take - place- in the intestine, the acid gastric juice probably acting as an interfering 
agent. An attempt has lately been made by Corvisart and Meissner to prove that, like 
the gastric juice, this thud. can dissolve albuminous '..matters; but this view cannot be 
substantiated. Considering the large quantity of pancreatic fluid which is yielded in 
24 -hours, Schmidt, who. has made the digestive juices the subject of his special study, 
is of opinion that the function of this fluid js not so much to promote the conversion 
of starch. into sugar, as tor the purpose of diluting the chyme, and for reconverting th@ 
soda (which in the pancreas has been separated from the chlorine of the chloride of 
sodium, and has combined with the pancreatine) into chloride of sodium. He shows, 
from ■. numerical calculations, that more than half of the chloride of sodium existing in 
the blood wliicligdrculates through the pancreas, is broken up into hydrochloric acid 
and soda, of which the former is separated by the gastric glands, while the latter unites 
with the pancreatine. Meeting again in the duodenum, the hydrochloric acid and the 
soda reunite, and re-form chloride of sodium, which is again absorbed, and re-enters the 
circulation. This is perhaps one of the most singular decompositions and reunions 
occurring in the animal body. 

Of the last of the thuds poured into the intestine, and co-operating in the digestive 
process, the inteshiml fake, we know comparatively little. It is the aggregate secretion 
of the various glands which we have described as occurring in the walls of the small 
intestine. It is a colorless, or sometimes yellowish, ropy, viscid fluid, which is inva- 
riably alkaline. We are not aware of any special or characteristic constituent in it, 
such as occurs in the other chyiopoietic fluids. Its daily quantity is probably nine or 
ten ounces , It seems to unite in itself the leading properties of the pancreatic and gas- 
tric juices; that is to say, it resembles the former in converting starch into sugar, and 
the latter in dissolving flesh and other albuminous bodies. 

We shall conclude this part of the subject with a few remarks on the chemical com- 
position of the contents of the small intestine. On laying open the gut, we usually 
find a semi-solid admixture of imperfectly digested and indigestible substances and of 
the constituents of the digestive fluids in a more or less changed condition. The reac- 
tion of this mass varies in different parts of the canal, and in some measure with the 
nature of the food. Thus, the contents of the stomach always redden litmus paper, 
whatever kind of food lias been taken; the duodenal contents are also always acid, but 
in a far jess intense degree; in the jejunum we meet with only a faint acid reaction, 
which altogether- disappears in the ileimi; while in the caecum, and sometimes in the 
lower part of the ileum, an alkaline reaction occurs. After a purely flesh diet the acid 
reaction disappears shortly below the duodenum, while, 
after the sole, use* of vegetable food, it may sometimes be 
traced even to the emeurn. As a general rule, the con- 
tents of the lame inti -line are alkaline. 

In consequence of the rapid absorption that goes on 
along the intestinal surface, we meet with a comparatively 
small amount of soluble matters in these contents. Among 
these soluble matters we often find glycosc(or grape-sugar), 
which seems to owe its origin to the metamorphosis of 
starch, and not to sugar having been present in the food; 
for after saccharine food has been taken, we rarely meet 
with it. in any quantity in the small intestine, its absorp- 
tion taking place with great rapidity. In the alcoholic 
extract of these contents we can almost always find evi- 
dence of t he presence of biliary constituents. In the duo- 
denum, and for a little way beyond it, we find glyco- 
eholie and tauro-cholic acid; descending a little further, 
they rapidly diminish, till we find the products of their 
disintegration; while in the large intestine, little more 
than a trace of these products can be detected. These 
chemical observations confirm the experiments of Schmidt, 
which show that nearly half the bile which is poured into opened to show the arrange- 
the duodenum is decomposed before it reaches the middle meilt of valve ; 
of tu<. small intestine. o, termmatam of the rfeum 

We have now arrived at the seventh stage of the diges- 
tive process, that of defecation. The line of demarcation 
between I he small and ‘large intestine is very obvious, and 
by the peculiar arrangement of the ileo-cseeal valve (see fig. 

10), matters are allowed to pass forward with facility, 
while regurgitation is impossible. For anatomical details 
regarding the large intestine, we may refer to the articles Alimentary Canal, Caecum, 
and Colon. The contents of the large intestine differ very materially from those 
which we have been considering in the last paragraph, and constitute the faeces. They 
are more solid and homogeneous, and are often molded into a definite shape by the 
cells of the colon. The only essential change which the contents undergo in this part of 
their course is, that they increase as they pass onward in solidity, in consequence of the 
absorption of fluid from them by the mucous membrane. They are propelled forward 
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it consists of four distinct cavities, differing very materially in their size, and in the 
arrangement and structure of the lining mucous membrane. The first, and by far the 
largest cavity, is the paunch or rumen; ' it occupies a great part of the abdominal cavity, 
and is the receptacle into which the food is received when first swallowed. The second 
cavity is termed (from the peculiar arrangement of the lining membrane, which for ms 
deep polygonal cells) the honey-comb or reticulum," The third cavity presents a foliated 
appearance internally, and is hence popularly known as the manyplies. In anatomical 
works, it is sometimes termed the psalterium, and sometimes the omasum. The fourth 
division, termed the reed or abomasum, is somewhat of a pyriform shape, and is the 
true digestive stomach, in which alone gastric juice is secreted, all the preceding cavities 
being merely tor the purpose of preparing Hie food for the more essential changes which, 
if is here destined' to .undergo.' The food first passes in a crude unmasticated state into 
the paunch, whiclv. like the crop of birds which we shall ; presently notice, serves as a 
receptacle for the food until the act of feeding is concluded, and moistens it with the 
fluid secreted from its walls. The water, however, which the animal drinks, seems to 
pass directly into the second stomach. During rumination, small portions of the food 
pass from the paunch into this second stomach, from whence they are returned, in the 
form of pellets, to the mouth, where they undergo thorough mastication, and are then 
returned, as a pulp, by the esophagus directly into the third stomach. The direction 
of the food into one or other of these cavities is altogether independent of the will, and 
results from a peculiar arrangement and property of the lower end of the esophagus, 
which does not terminate at its opening into the paunch on one side, and the second 
stomach on the other, but is continued onwards as a deep groove or semi-canal, with 
two lips. If these lips come in contact, they form a perfect canal, leading directly to 
the third stomach; while if they remain open, the food passes into the first or second 
stomach.. The dry food first swallowed opens the lips and escapes into the paunch, 
while the masticated food, being soft and pulpy, passes along the groove, without open- 
ing its Ups, into the third stomach. Here it is diffused over a large surface of mucous 
membrane, and doubtless undergoes certain changes before entering .the fourth or true 
stomach. In the camel, the dromedary, and the llama, numerous rows of large quad- 
rangular deep water-cells are developed on the parietes of the second stomach, and on 
the' part, of the paunch next to that cavity. These cells are surrounded by muscular 
fibers, which, by their contraction, exclude the food from their interior, and by their 
gradual opening, the water is allowed to mix in successive small quantities with the 
food. It is by t hD arrangement that these a nimals only require to drink at comparatively 
long intervals. The intestinal canal of the ruminants is of great length, being some- 
times, n* in the sheep, more than thirty times the length of the body of the animal; and 
in herbivorous animals generally, as compared with carnivorous, the canal is very long. 

it is in the large iutesliue that, next to the stomach, we find most varieties of struct- 
ure. Cuvier has given the following resume of the principal facts connected with this 
subject, to which, however, there are numerous exceptions; 1. In man, the orangs, 
ami the wombats, there are both caecum and vermiform appendix. 2. In the other 
quadrumniui, the digitate carnivora, the marsupiata, the rodentia, the pacliydermata, 
the rumhmntia. tfio solipeds, and the amphibious mammals, there is a caecum (often in 
vegetable- feeders huger than the stomach, and probably subservient to the digestive 
process), but no vermiform appendix. 3. In the odentata, the plantigrade carnivora, 
and the cetacea, there is neither caecum nor vermiform appendix# # . 

In birds, as in all other classes of animals, the alimentary canal varies according to 
the nature of the food, being long and capacious, and in some parts highly muscular, in 
the omnivorous tribes, while it is much more simple in those which live on fish and other 
animal food. We take the common fowl as a good example of the former class. The 
esophagus, about the middle of its course, and a little above the union of the clavicles 
(the furculum), presents an enlargement termed the crop or ingliivies, which varies m 
form and structure according to the food, and is provided with numerous glandular 
follicles. Just before terminating in the gizzard, the esophagus again dilates to form 
a second but smaller cavity, known as the glandular stomach , proyentnmlus, or ventnc s- 
ithix Hucmtfu r/utus, from whence a copious secretion oi gastric juice is poured out ana 
mixed with the food, which, having previously been macerated by the secretion of the 
crop now passes on to the gizzard, which is a muscular organ of immense strength, 
which grinds and crushes whatever is placed in its central cavity— a process that is 
'■■facilitated bv the presence of hard pebbles, which are instinctively swallowed by the 
bird and act the part of millstones. There is no very marked division, m birds between 
the large and small intestine, the theoretical limit being indicated by the presence ot two 
(sometimes only one) ctecal appendages. 

There are no special points that we need notice regarding the digestive organs ot 
reptiles except that as the ophideans (serpents) and saurian s (lizards) are mostly car- 
nivorous, and most of the chelonians (tortoises) are herbivorous, the apparatus m ques- 
tion is more simple in the former than in the latter. 

The amphibia afford us an excellent illustration of the close connection between the 
nature of the food and the development of the intestinal canal. In the young tadpole 
of the common frog, which lives upon the soft vegetable matter of our fresh- water 
ponds and ditches, the stomach is narrow and elongated, and the intestine is ot extra- 
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ordinary length, and of nearly equal diameter throughout, being coiled up in a spiral 
manner, and distending the capacious abdomen. As the tadpole becomes- metamor- 
phosed into a frog, it changes its vegetable food for slugs, worms, grubs, hies, etc., and, 
at the same time, the alimentary canal becomes very much shortened, and its divisions 
into stomach, etc., more distinctly marked. 

In osseous fishes, the alimentary canal is generally shorter and more simple than in 
the higher vertebrata, in many — as, for example, the herring — being shorter than the 
body, and, excepting the stomach, running in nearly a straight line through it. In the 
cartilaginous fishes, as the sharks, rays, etc., a spiral valve winds in close turns from 
the pyloric to the anal extremity, leaving merely a small central aperture, . along which 
the contents slowly progress. By this singular arrangement, the intestine, although 
short in proportion to the length of the animal, presents an enormous absorbing sur- 
face. 

The limits within which we must confine this article preclude us from noticing the 
various modifications which the digestive organs present in the various departments 
of the invertebrate animals; and we shall conclude with a few remarks upon the mode 
in which digestion is carried on in some of the lowest and simplest animals. The hydra 
or fresh- water polype is a minute animal, consisting of nothing but a bag or stomach, 
with tentacles surrounding its single orifice. The animalcules, etc., which the hydra 
catches by these lasso-like tentacles (see Hydra), are drawn into the interior, where 
they are digested, and applied to the nutrition of the organism, the insoluble portions 
being rejected by the aperture through which they entered. In the aetinophrys sol, or 
sun-animalcule, there is no persistent aperture; but when its radiating ' filaments — from 
which it derives its name — have secured a particle of organized matter fit for its nour- 
ishment, they twist over it, compress it against the globular body, which first yields, 
and becomes concave at the point, and finally closes over it, the prey being distinctly 
visible in the interior. This astomatous animalcule can thus form a mouth and stomach 
when it requires them. The indigestible remains are ejected by a corresponding reverse 
process. The amceba or sponge-proteus neither has a mouth and stomach, nor can it con- 
struct these orgahs: it simply folds itself around the solid particles from which it 
derives its nourishment, and imbibes their nutritious fluids through its cell-wall. We 
might adduce various other examples of animals devoid of a stomach, but we have 
brought forward sufficient evidence to show that the old doctrine! that this organ is a 
necessary constituent of an animal, cannot bd sustained, when we approach that debat- 
able-land which separates the two great organized kingdoms of nature. 

BIGGIES, an English family of note in the 16th and 17th centuries. Leonard, b. 
1574, wrote Tectonicum, briefly showing the exact measuring and speedy reckoning of 
all manner of lands, squares, timbers, stones, steeples, etc.; Pantmnetna ; a practical 
geometrical treatise;; and. 'Br^iM8^^thn;JSt>er^0ng of Right Good Effect , or Choice Rules 
to Judge the Weather by the Sun, Moon , and Stars. Thomas, son of Leonard, was an 
Oxford graduate, and a soldier. He wrote on mathematics and astronomy. Sir 
Dudley, son of Thomas, was the author of Rights and Privileges of the Subject, and the 
Oompkat Ambassador, His son Dudley, d. 1642, was the author of Urdauf uirtess of 
Subjects taking up Arms against their So vereign. • 

DIGGING-. The operation of digging is performed with a spade or pronged fork. 
The spade or fork is thrust in with the foot, and the mass of earth is first loosened by 
the lever-power of the handle, then lifted and inverted. When this operation is per- 
formed in spring or summer, the ground should be dry, so as to obtain pulverization as 
easily and to as ^reat extent as possible. In stronger soils, which are dug in autumn, 
a little moisture is desirable, as the land lies fallow', and the frosts of white; afterwards 
pulverize and reduce it to a proper degree for receiving the crops in spring. Digging 
is almost entirely confined to the cultivation of gardens, for though a most efficient 
means of cultivating the soil, it is too expensive for field-crops. Tt is almost always 
resorted to, however, in this country for digging over or trenching land which has been 
in timber, or full of stones or bowlders. Until recently, the spade was the only imple- 
ment used for digging in gardens, but steel forks are coming rapidly into use, being 
lighter and more easily driven into tho soil. Besides preparing the land for plants, the 
spade and the fork, chiefly the latter, are used for taking crops, such as potatoes and 
carrots, out of the ground. 

DIGIT (Lat. digitus, the finger), a term applied to the ten symbols of number, 0, 1, 2, 
etc,, to 9; thus, 305 is said to be a number of three digits. Numbers were originally 
indicated by the fingers, and hence the name. Astronomers use digit to signify a 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or moon, and speaks of an eclipse of seven 
digits, meaning that seven twelfths of the diameter is covered. 

BIGITALINE is an active principle present in digitalis purpurea, or foxglove. 

DIGITA LIS, a genus of plants of the natural order scvophulariacece, natives chiefly of 
the s. of Europe and temperate parts of Asia. One only, the common Foxglove" ( D 
purpurea), is a native of Britain, and is very abundant in some parts of the country, 
its large purple flowers often giving a gay appearance to dry banks and steep hills It 
is not unfrequent ly admitted. into flower-gardens, particularly a white-flowered variety. 




Tt , Endisli name, and the botanical name D. (Lat. digitate, the finger of a glove), both 
;b„ r t h e form of its flowers. The central and southern parts of Europe produce 

,1 SDe cies with yellow flowers, one of which, D. grandifiora, is not an uncommon 
/vrn-imont of va'-dens. IK purpurea is much valued in medicine. It was first brought 
fnto renute hv l>r. Withering. Its leaves and seeds are the parts used generally the 
former They are narcotic and poisonous. The leaves have a disagreeable smell when 
fresh and a bitter nauseous taste, and are violently emetic and cathartic; but when 
dried and administered in small and repeated doses, they are diuretic and therefore 
sometimes useful in dropsy; and are still more valuable on account of their sedative 
nonei over the action of the heart and the circulation of the blood, and are used m 
diseases of the heart, aneurisms, hemorrhages, etc. They appear also to possess some 
necaiiiar power over the brain and nervous system, and have been employed m insanity , 
pnilensv and other diseases. They are administered generally m the form either of 
tincture’ or infusion They ought to be collected before the flowers expand. They 
owe their active properties to ft peculiar crystalline principle called digitahm( q.v.). 
The use of as a medicine requires great caution on account of a property which it 
nossesses— very remarkable in a vegetable medicine— of cumulative action on the sys- 
teoi Many i/ not all of the species of D. appear to possess similar properties witn D. 
purpurea, and to be capable of being substituted for it. 

DIGITA EIA. Bee Millet. 

TvrrTTTOUADA (Lat finder-walking), in the zoological system of Cuvier one of the 
, (a v°) distinguished by walking on the toes alone, the heel not 

tribe., c Amon' r the digitidrade quadrupeds are included the most car- 

* - UC St hleammmtht feflneS canine families, hyenas, civets, weasels, etc. 
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, DILETTANTI SOCIETY, a body of noblemen and gentlemen by whose exertions the 
study of antique art in England has been largely promoted. The society was founded 
in 1784, and held its meetings at the Thatched House tavern in St. James’ street. It 


lagnificent work on Athenian antiquities; and Mr. Pan 
spent two years in Greece, they returned in 1760, brim 


Having 


DILEMMA. A true D. is defined by Whately as “a conditional syllogism with 
two or more antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive minor.” The 'following 
D., of the kind called destructive, will perhaps convey a clearer notion than any 
definition: “If this man were wise, he would not speak irreverently of Scripture in 
jest;, and if he were good, lie would not do so in earnest; but lie does it, either in jest 
or earnest; therefore, he is either not wise or not good.” There being two conclusions, 
one or other of which your opponent must admit, he is in a manner caught between 
them; lienee we speak of the horns of a dilemma. 

DILETTANTES (pi. dittetanti, Ital.), in its original sense, is synonymous with an ama- 
teur % or lover of the fine arts. It is often used as a term of reproach, to signify an ama- 
teur whose taste lies in the direction of what is trivial and vulgar, or of a critic or con- 
noisseur whose knowledge! is mere affectation and pretense. It is sometimes assumed, 
in a spirit of self -depreciation, by those who are unwilling that their critical acquire- 
ments or artistic productions should be judged by the rules which would be applied to 
those of persons wlio had made a professional study of art. It was in this sense that it 
was assumed by the Dilettanti Society (q.v.). 


was in its beginnings simply an amateur club, its object being to combine social and 
friendly intercourse with the cultivation of artistic knowledge and the gratification of 
artistic tastes, But its funds having accumulated to a large amount, its members 
resolved, in 1764, to fit out an expedition for the purpose of collecting details and draw- 
ings of the most remarkable artistic monuments of antiquity. The persons selected for 
carrying out this important undertaking were Mr. Chandler, of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, the editor of the Marmora Oxonicnsis; Mr. Revett and Mr. Stewart, the authors 


rials tor the two splendid volumes on the antiquities of Ionia, which were published at 
the expense of the society. Architecture had been the first object of their inquiries, but 
their attention was now turned to sculpture, which was then at the lowest ebb in Eng- 
land. A series of the finest antique statues, bas-reliefs, and busts were selected and. 
engraved with the greatest care. This work appeared in 1809, with dissertations by 
Payne Knight. In 1811, a second architectural exploring-party was dispatched by the 
society to Asia Minor, consisting of Mr. (afterwards sir William) Gell, Mr. Bedford', and 
Mr. Gandy. Two volumes were issued, one in 1817 entitled Ihe Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica , and a second on Antique Sculpture in 1885. For these spirited exertions in their 
behalf, the public have been indebted to a club of some sixty private gentlemen. 

DILIGENCE, in the law of Scotland, is a term used in various significations. 1. It 
means the care incumbent on the parties to a contract with regard to the preservation 
of the subject matter. 2. The warrants issued by courts for enforcing the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of writings, 8. The process of law by which person," 
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residence of the dukes, who rebuilt and greatly enlarged and improved it. In Oct., 
1870, after a sharp engagement before the city, D. capitulated to a German force. 
There was again severe fighting here in Jan., 1871. 

DIEAMALXI, a gum-resin which exudes, in amber-colored transparent drops, from 
the ends of young shoots of gardenia (q .vf himda, an Indian tree. It has a very power- 
ful fragrance, and has been found extremely useful in hospitals, in keeping away flies, 
and especially as a dressing for wounds and running sores. 

DIKE. See Dyke, ante. 

DIKE, in geology. See Dyke, ante. 

BIKOWA, or Deegoa, a large t. of Rornu, Central Africa, about 80 m. s.w. of lake 
Tchad. It is in a- great cotton growing district, and is a place of considerable trade. 
The spinning and weaving of cotton are also extensively carried on. The houses are 
mostly of clay, but each lias its court-yard. Pop. supposed about 80,000, 

DILAPIDATION, in English law, is where an incumbent suffers his parsonage-house 
or outhouses to fall down, 'or be in decay, for want of necessary reparation ; or pulls down 
or destroys any of the outhouses or buildings belonging to his living; or destroys 
woods, trees, etc. ; for it is said to extend to committing or suffering any willful waste 
on the inheritance of the church. — Stephens’ Bed . Law . D. is a species of the legal 
injury known as waste (q.v.). A rector or vicar is bound to keep his residence and the 
chancel of the church in repair, but not to supply or maintain anything in the way 
of ornament, as painting, white- washing, or papering. An ecclesiastical person suffer- 
ing the church-property to get out of repair, is subject to an action for D. at 
the instance of his successor (18 Eliz. c. 10, s. 2); and by 14 Eliz. c. 11, s. 18, the money 
so recovered must be applied to the repairs. . By 5 and 6 Viet. c. 108, s. 19, being an 
act to empower ecclesiastical corporations to grant long leases, it is provided that the 
incumbent shall not be liable for D. occurring during such leases. 

BXLATGBY PLEAS. See Plea. 



lands or effects are attached either on execution (q.v.) or m security for dent In the 
second of these senses, it corresponds to the English subpama ; and m the thud, to cn 
ally to execution. The first can. scarcely be regarded as a technical meaning. 

DILIGENCE, the name given in France to a public conveyance of the nature of 
qtqo'e coach It is a huge, strong- built vehicle, with four broad wheels, weighing^ . _ 
i'Vrtns and is drawn bv 4 stout horses, at the rate of about 6 miles an hour. It consists 
H chief compartments; the front, called the coupe , for B persons; the secon^caUod 
tL^Ufkur for 6 persons; and, lastly, the rotonde, entered irorn behind, fo ,6pcioons. 
Aloft in front, is the banquette, where the conducteur is seated; and behind 0 ^ ldl 

A i thick leather covering, passengers are sometimes huddled among lugga p e and 
11 fw w th little All the places in the body of the vehicle are 

S the order of hooking, Anally an effort i*made *o tobooted 
eu ! Sin order to sSmve corner-places. In tt is cnstoma»Tto Pp r »- 

broken up by railway transit. , . 

■nTTirn' «tir Piubik Wentwoeth, 1810-69; a native of London, educated at Lam- 

mmwmMmm 

1853, a 
for the 

sentative oi iirngianu a,u luk > mu. a. — » > 

1>y Sn 1TsTc^ e ^^o^ P H^Bon‘ of sir Charles Wentworth: an 

hf became the editor of the Athenmm, and succeeded to the title. In politics he 
a SXS “us of plants of the 

It has from a very caviPeriodDeen mge^ml ° t “t 0 “ aflat umbel of 10 .0 30. 

and carminative. It lias , a , st 1 0I u 1 ’ V- , ? f J me nts tfiread-like. It has a strong pecu- 

rays; the leaves much .divided .and ^ ® ^^8 used for flavoring pickles 

liar aromatic smell and taste., , the lpa . chiefly for relief of flatulence and 

sauces, etc. The fruit {Ml seed) 1 ' %mJoaUr, in the preparation of 
griping in infants, and is administeied m : onwll | cll t ] ie properties of the 

feshi ;; 1 sstyanf £ ?— ^ t,« „>». — 

resembles common ,D„ but its flavor is strongei. a German botanist, educated 

D1LLEN, or DILLENIUS, William Sherard, 

at Giessen. He went to Englan ‘ ’ j n 1728 , he was appointed professor of 

botunylroXd ^ilftvu-otrmafy works upon his favorite themes, some of which 

ropical regions, allied to the 

nolicema, which m habit they ^ r ^,® ’ times solitary, sometimes in racemes or 
leaves, without stipules The floweis are soi u petals . The sta- 

panicles; the calyx °f 5 P er “? t 00 n S ists of 2 to 5 distinct or coherent, dry or succulent, 

L™’ b . S 5?c£.?as«i« s . «— «— • 


Bikamalli. 

Billeniaceao. 




The young calyces of I). scabrella and D. speciosa have a pleasant acid taste, and are used 
in curries, and" the fruit of D. speciosa, although very acid, is eaten with sugar; the juice, 
mixed with water, is employed in India as a cooling beverage in fevers. The fruit of I). 
elliptica is used to make a sauce for fish in Am boy n a. Many of the plants of this order 
are remarkable for the magnificence both of their foliage and their flowers. iLeonUiins 
about 200 known species. 

BIL-LIHGEN, at, in Bavaria on the Danube, 24 m. n.w. of Augsburg; pop. 75, 
5,029. Its principal buildings are the royal palace, the royal gymnasium and Latin 
school, two Episcopal seminaries, a Capuchin monastery, a Franciscan nunnery, a deaf 
and dumb asylum, and some fine churches. The principal occupations are ship-build- 
ing, the shipping trade, and the manufacture of paper, cloth, and cutlery. .The place 
was taken by the Swedes in 1632 and 1648, by the Austrians in 1702, and by the French 
in 1800. 

DILLMANN, Christian Friedrich August; b. 1823; a native of Wurtemberg, 
educated at Tubingen. In 1854, he was appointed professor of oriental languages at 
Kiel, and in 1804, he accepted a call as professor of theology at Giessen. In 1869, he 
succeeded Hongstenberg in the university of Berlin, as professor of Old Testament 
I exegesis. He is noted chiefly for researches in the Ethiopia language, of which he has 
published a grammar, dictionary, and other works. 

DILMA1T, a t. of northern Persia, in the province of Azerbijan, 50 m. n.n.w. of 
Urumiyah, and 10 m. w, of the northern extremity of the lake of that name. It is of 
considerable extent, has clean streets, and is surrounded by gardens and orchards. D. is a 
new town; the former town of the same name, distant about 4 in,, is now in ruins. It is 
described by St. Martin as a very ancient Armenian city, and the large plain in which it 
•was situated is still inhabited by Armenians, Catholics, Nestorians, etc. Pop. of D, 
estimated at 15,000. 

DILUENTS (Lai diluo, I dilute), medicines whose purpose is to dilute the blood, and 
increase the quantity of the excretions generally. The simplest and best of diluents is 
water; but ail watery fluids, such as lemonade,, soda-water, beer, infusions or ptisans, 
tea, etc., may be regarded as coming under this designation. Bee Demulcents. 

DILU VIUM, a term formerly given by geologists to those strata which they believed 
to have been formed by the deluge, and more particularly to the bowlder clay. The 
altered opinions as to the origin of these beds have caused the word to fall into disuse. 
When the adjective — diluvial — is employed by modern writers, it is to characterize 
those accumulations of gravel or angular stones' 1 which have been produced by sudden 
or extraordinary currents of water. 

DIMA, a large t. of Abyssinia, in the state of Amhara, on an affluent of the 
Abai, 150 m. s.s.e. of Gondar. The houses are mostly of stone, and the church is one 
of the largest edifices in Abyssinia. The town is divided into many quarters by stone 
walls. 

DPMAK, Jeremiah Lewis, d.d., b. R. I., 1831 ; a graduate 4 of Brown university and 
Andover theological seminary. After traveling abroad, he was settled over the "First 
church (Congregational), Fall River, and in 1856, over the Harvard church in Brookline, 
Mass. He was appointed to the chair of history and political economy in Brown uni- 
versity in 1864. 

DIME, the tenth part of a U. S. dollar (see Dollar), and equal to about fivepence 
English. 

DIMEX7SXON. In geometry, a line, whether straight or curved, has only one dimen- 
sion, or measurement— namely, length; a surface has two— length and breadth; and a 
solid has three dimensions— length, breadth, and thickness, or depth. These three 
measurements or dimensions determine all forms of extension.— In algebra, the term 
dimension is applied in much the same sense as degree, to express the number of literal fac- 
tors that enter into a term. Tlius, x\ xy, 2 ab, are all of two dimensions, or of the second 
cdbc 

degree ; x 3 , x-y, abc — , are of three dimensions, etc. 

DIMIDI A' TION, in heraldry, a mode of marshaling arms, adopted chiefly before 
quartering and impaling according to the modern practice came into use, and subse- 
quently retained to some extent in continental though not in English heraldry. It con- 
sists in cutting two coats of arms in half by a vertical line, and uniting the dexter half 
of the one to the sinister half of the other. Coats of husband and wife were often so 
marshaled in England in the 13th and 14tli centuries. Mr. Blanche traces the double- 
headed eagle of the German empire to a dimidiated coat, with half an eagle for the 
eastern, and another half for the western empire. 

DIMINUENDO (Ital. diminishing), a term in music, having reference only to the 
power of the sound, and in no way affecting the tempo, as many think. D. can be 
applied to a single note, when it is a long note, as well as to a passage of many notes. 
D. is so nearly of the same meaning as decrescendo, that it is frequently marked 
with the same sign, thus ~ 


Bllimgesi, . ' 
Dlmigepoi’e. 
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DIMINUTIONS, a word sometimes used in heraldry for differences, marks of 
cadency, and brisures, indifferently. 

DIMINUTIVES are forms of words, chiefly of substantives, in. which the. primitive 
notion has become lessened or diminished, as Mttbek=a little JdU: With littleness is 
associated the idea of neatness, and also of needing protection; hence D. are used as 
terms of endearment; sometimes they imply contempt. There is perhaps no language 
■without I). ; and the most common method of formation is by the addition ol a syllable. 
This however, is not the only method; tip from top , by attenuating the vowel, and md 
from goat, are as genuine D. as hillock. The commonest of the English diminutive affixes 
are oik, kin, el or le, which are of Gothic origin, and et or let, of classical origin ; asun 
bullock, lambkin , kernel (little corn), lancet According to Dr. Latham, the dernu nation 
ling or rather mg, was originally patronymic; “Ida was the son of Eoppa, was 
expressed in Anglo-Saxon by Ida wees Sopping. Prom the notion of the filial relation, 
the transition is easy to that of littleness and endearment, as in darling, duckling. Con- 
tempt predominates in shaveling (a monk) and others. . 7 

D. often occur in proper names; Perkin is the diminutive of Peter , Jenkm of John. 
These have settled down into permanent and distinct names; but in the language of fond- 
ness and familiarity, Charles becomes Charley, John , Johnny , etc. In Lowland Scotch, 
this form of diminutive is not confined to proper names, but is applied to every object, 
animate or inanimate— tote, home, wife , pie. Sometimes one diminutive affix is joined 
to another as lassock, lassockie; and in expressions like a wee , weeUt homme , the diminu- 
tion is carried to the fifth degree. It is principally in the mouths of the people and m 
friendly familiarity that these diminutive forms are most common; and some languages 
and dialects are rich in them beyond others. Italian is remarkable in tins respect, especially 
the Tuscan dialect: casa, house, becomes casarella, little house, and • casarelhna, pretty 
little house; from fratello, brother, which is itself a diminutive of the rater, chih 
dren it is said, may be heard forming such fond names as fra telhnuccie t tmelto. Ine 
affectionateness and bonhomie of the Germans expresses itself largely in thisioim ; wi# * 
father, becomes mterchen, dear father; and even the pronoun du, thou, is made into 

^“^DfarTnof confined to nouns: whitish is the diminutive of the adjective white; ani 

tipple, scribble, dandle are examples of diminutive verbs. Opposed to lJ - a e Ar GMEisT- 

atives, which abound in the Romanic languages, especially in Italian, and ^expiess not 

only largeness, but coarseness and vulgarity ; easotm is a large 

worthless horse. Our word balloon, which is ot foreign origin is of this 

means a large ball. Such words as drunkard, braggart, buzzard, seem to be genuine 

English augmentatives. 

DIMITY a stout figured cotton-fabric, used chiefly for bed-hangings. The figure 01 
stripe is raised on one° side, and depressed on the other, so that the two faces present 
reversed patterns. D. is commonly white, or of a single color; but validated dimities 
are now made, the pattern and the ground being of diflerent colors. 

DIMOBPHOTJS (Gr. dis, twice; morphe, shape or form) is the term applied to a su b- 

*• rarayrsts? saw °= % * a » 

ot E ; 1 2 

m y g ra t fas ts s?7 “t saaasss ^ a? ■«.. 

plentiful. 
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, WNAGEPOEE', a city of the province of Bengal, with ’71, 13,042 inhabitants 
stands M m. to the n. of Calcutta, in lat. 25° 34’ n., and long. 88° 38' east. It is watered 
by an oflset of the Attree called the Purnabada, which, through the Mahanuuda, enters 
the Lower Ganges from the left. The place is devoid of architectural pretensions. 

DINAH, a very old t. of Prance in the department of Cotes-du-Nord, on the Ranee 
30 m. n.w. of Rennes, and 14 s. of St. Malo. The situation of 1)., on the summit of a 
steep hill; of granite and with the Ranee flowing through a valley 250 ft. below is 
r|i*autic m a high degree. It is surrounded by old walls, pierced by four gates and 

tei hf/ S ^ ons castle ’ part of which has been converted into a 

g™- ^ , the older district, the streets are crooked, narrow, and steep, many of the 
buildings _being crazy constructions of wood; but in some parts, its overhaulin'' houses 
and arcades resting on carved granite pillars, present many picturesque architectural 
“l®. an ‘?1 u ai'y and the artist. The cathedral of Si. tLiveur is a be-,u- 

Prench wnnlof ^ l&JtT, Vi h n Ro ® anes a u< ? stylo, containing the heart of the famous 
^icneh wdiii 01 Belli and du Gueselm. D. has manufactures of fine linen and of sail- 

^S 1 ’ °I T * an< ! ^? 0lea . g ? ods ’ beet-root-sugar, etc. It has also some barge-build ini 
yaids, and, owing to its position near the mouth of the Ranee lias a maxi const inn* -mS 
m land trade. Pop ’76 7,978, A few miles off lies the villTge CoSt, ou the 
°f the ancient Curiosolit®. In the fields round about, the village 'ire 
to Mars ttS10Ua y found all01ent utensils, Roman coins, and traces of a temple dedicated 

DINANT, at. of Belgium, in the province of Namur, 14 m. s. of the eitv of Pint 
ame. It is situated on the Meuse, in the midst of extremely picturesque soenerv The 
most noteworthy buildings of D. are the church of Notre Bame an SSIS'M v 
ecoiated Gothic structure, and the town-house, once the palace of the princes of I i6.«v 
Pn m , ills for saving marble, some quarries of vfhKe worif-d 

v ! ci £ lt '^ paper-mdls, breweries, and tanneries. It lias also manufactures of 
woolen stuffs, paper, hats, cards, and cutlery. The gingerbread of I) c S ™ 
J nd h + ( ? ne J’ is famous, and has an extensive side. Pop, ’70 \ 6()(> l j) - w i2'h 
Burmmdv aitarStTif lia ? ? uffered ^ r | at ly from frequent sieges. In 1466, Philip,* duke of 
for till hnn^tet ^rq * lth a strong force, and, when the town was taken, in retaliation 
he ordered %<m nf th a . m , es ® e “S e rs whom he had sent to summon the town to surrender 

assi: Ei- “■ 

between 14,000 and is?ofcura tera (18^*37 914 ^Intbe nStaTrf l857 a if MTiSO? °i 

account with various success. See Areah cicsulloiy Tvaifaio on their own 

Sostratus, b ' Corinth, 361 b.c. 


treasurer of Alexander. The speeches 
Aiistogiton, and “ Ag’ainst Pliiiocles.” 


Y i uuu *> me mgitive 
were “Against Demosthenes,” “Against 


wit™vfstern ranvel o Ahe Balcan A l?“V y f^ hic!l comects «.e Julian Alps 
m Kick, o. of Pimnertothemmith^f theNarenta-'and stretcUmr^onllTiif il' CCl /° D ’ 
HerzetoVina Pr Thc D A^hefT trough greater part of Croatia, Datentia and 

the streets are wide, the houses well hniu on#i t u Se ?’ ‘ xnc )l , lldt .* n a S cn ^ declivityj 

pop. is supposed to be between 6,000 and7000 exoiusfveYfbbe I* te'f SUpi mi° d '- 
situated on a wedi'e-shaned m%«f .fiJ’TM 1 ®*' 80 * the military. The fort is 

naked, except neafthe suri m“t whorl "some to a W 1 ? f Perfectly 

of thin soil. Tne ascent is on the eStemldc bf a fli Jlft gT °, W on patoh « s 

being nearty perpendicular Npnr dl »btof stone steps, the other sides 

reputed unfathomable, which yields excellent Vatel. 0 W 1 ° f great dopth > Popularly 

student of° dfwsical^iterature and ^ecamTnrofesso/nf |?J lllo,0 S’* t - Eo was a zealous 
lushed critical editions of Demosthenes ^Tristotte h . Is ^ r 3 r - He llas Pub- 

His editions are held as high authority . 9 * ‘ 5 ®°Pbocles, Lunpidcs, and Josephus. 
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DING'ELSTEDT, Franz Von, b. 1814; a German poet, native of Hesse. In 1843, 
he was librarian to the king at Stuttgart; became superintendent of the royal theater at 
Munich in 1850, director of the court opera at Vienna in 1867, and director of the city 
theater there in 1871. His early poems were mainly political. At a late period he 
wrote Night and Morning , and the House of Barnevddt , a tragedy. He married 
Jenny Lutzer, a famous singer. 

DINGLE, a seaport, the most westerly town in Ireland, is situated in co* Kerry, 
in a hollow on the n. side of Dingle bay, near the west end of a mountainous 
peninsula (30 m.by 7), 39 in. w.n.w. of Killarney. It chiefly consists of one street, and 
has an antique aspect, some of the present houses having been built in the 16th c., in 
the Spanish style, with stone balconies, etc. Pop. ’71, 2,117. The chief exports are 
corn and butter to Liverpool. D. was incorporated in 1585. In the 17th c. , it had 
much trade with Spain, exchanging tanned hides, Irish friezes, woolen stockings, salt 
beef, salmon, and butter, for wines and spices. Dingle bay is an indentation of the sea, 
on the w. of Kerry, between Brae head, Valentia isle, on the s., and Dunmore 
head and Biasket isles on the n., from which points, which are 18 m. apart, it runs 
24 in. e.n.e. , narrowing to 7 miles. The harbor is a landlocked creek in the bay, admit- 
ting ships of 300 tons up to the town of I)., and forming a pretty safe retreat from the 
prevalent w. winds of Dingle bay. 

DINGO, Cams dingo , the native dog of Australia, regarded by some naturalists as a 
distinct species, by others as a mere variety of canis familkms. It exists both in a wild 
and in a domesticated state; but there is no good reason for thinking that the wild race 
has originated from dogs introduced from some other country by man. The domesti- 
cated I). is about the size of a shepherd’s dog, the wild one is larger. The wild D. is 
found in all parts of Australia. It is of a tawny color, has a large head, with muzz'e 
somewhat fuller than the shepherd’s dog. The ears are short and erect, the tail bushy, 
but not so bushy as that of a fox. In running, the D., unlike dogs in general, carries 
the head high, the ears ereet, and turned forward. In a wild stale, it does not bark. 
It is very destructive to the sheep of the colonists, and its delight is to kill as many as 
possible before proceeding to eat. It is very fierce and courageous, but capable of 
strong attachments. 

DINGWALL, a royal and parliamentary burgh, the county town of the united counties 
of -Ross and Cromarty, in the s.e. of Ross-shire, at the head or s.w. end of the Cromarty 
firth, 11 m. n.w. of Inverness. In Scandinavian, D. means law or court hill; and in 
Gaelic, it is called Inverpbeoran. It consists chiefly of a long street, and lies low, on 
what was formerly a swamp, amid rich., fertile, and well-wooded ground, at the entrance 
to the beautif ul valley of Strathpeffer, the famous sulphureous springs of which are five 
miles to the west, A short canal brings vessels drawing 9 ft. of water up to the 
town, where there is a station of the Highland railway, and also of the Dingwall and 
Skye railway. Its prosperity depends on agriculture. Pop. ’71, 2,125, many speaking 
Gaelic, though all understand, and usually speak, English. It unites with Tain, Dor- 
noch, Wick, "Kirkwall, and Cromarty in sending one member to parliament. Near to 
D. is a vitrified fort, on a conical hill, and there are traces of an ancient castle, where; 
the earls of Boss held their courts. 

DINT.CHTH Y S (Gr. meaning “ terrible fish”), the. largest of the fossil fishes of (lie 
Devonian formation. Its body," according to Dr. Newberry, was 15 or 18 ft. long, and 
3 ft. thick. The jaws were armed with two strong, sharp front teeth, and were also 
arranged at their joints in such a manner as to act like a pair of shears. This structure 
has a strong resemblance to the jaws of the lepsidosiren, a living fish, the nearest allied 
to the reptiles. The head and forepart of the body was covered with large plates. 

DXNKELSBtJHL, a t. of Bavaria, situated on the Wernitz, 44 m. s.w. of Nuremberg. 
It. is an ancient walled town and was formerly a free city of the empire. It has impor- 
tant manufactures of hosiery, coarse linen, straw-hats, paper, etc.; and a dye-work, 
brewery, and mills. D. suffered much during the thirty years’ war. Pop. ’71, 5,213. 

MNNEB. See Meals. 

DINGO' RATES, a Greek architect of the time of Alexander the great. He applied 
to the courtiers for an introduction to the Macedonian king, but was put off from time 
to time with vain promises. Impatient at the delay, be is said to have laid aside his 
usual dress, besmeared his body in oil in the manner of an athlete, thrown a lion’s skin 
over ids shoulders, and, with his head adorned with a wreath of palm branches,; and a 
club in his hand, made Iris way through a dense crowd which surrounded the royal tri- 
bunal to the place where the king was dispensing justice. Amazed at the strange sight, 
Alexander asked him who he was. He replied that he had come into the royal presence 
to make known a scheme which would be worthy of the consideration of the greatest 
monarch in the world. Out on Mt. Athos, a mountain rising like a pyramid to a height 
. of 6,780 ft, topped with a cone of white limestone, he proposed to construct the gigan- 
tic figure of a man, holding a large city in his right hand, while in his left lie held a 
gigantic tank large enough to contain all the water from the brooks in the peninsula. 
The story goes that the king was not displeased with the idea, though thinking it 
impracticable. Alexander, however, was so delighted with the man, and his bold and 
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I* ' wr Ce i ! 0J !i t -, a ? be ca y ri etl D. with him on his campaigns against Darius He 
« m t»l°y«dby the king to design and lay out the cil y of A kxundrk. Tlie cit'v vv 
b ' l . t th . e l ? ntlme V deatb of D. prevented it from assuming the m-o 

been hunn^dewo 11 by d o s jS nei ; , Tbe Epliesians, whose temple of Diana had W 
ueen uurnt down. emnlnvpd him m it« r>.,+ r : J- Ubt . 


oi (Gl / de - noS ’ te , rribl ? 01 : wonderful, and omit, a bird), a genus of biro-e 
11 ll>e to eupemies(q . v -)> # of which no species is now known to exist but of 
which the bones have been found in New Zealand, in the most recent denosits’ in 
sand ot the sea-shore, m swamps, in the soil of forests, in river-beds " and in ru es ■ wi 
■ concerning winch, along with other large birds nearly allied to them oXkVv/j' a d 
aptouux), traditions are still current among (be natives, rendering it probable tli'it timv 

mme“^ whiif »W N t e - W i Zea1 "? 11, if ”" t t( J tl '° 18lh ’ at leasl to tba 17th century. 1 ’ Tim 
these birds are known m the traditions of New Zealand is mm Tliev 

of pursu t as welTas f r?r th rd S‘ l , ud >' P ] » m for the sake of which they were objects 
01 pui suit as well as 101 then flesh,; which was much esteemed. They are also rieseriwi 
as haying been stupid, fat, and indolent birds, ■■incapable -of flvino* liVino* ,' tf J 

m ou n tai n-f as tnesses, anil feeding on vegetable food With -dT this mr’V* ailc ^ 
deduced from their bones by comparative anatomists perfectly agree ' These boneV^ire 
not properlv 'fossil or mineralized, but retain great part of their aninvinvh^ h^t 

alive • 1 of *1 fir 0t; lm P° ssi ^J® thixt some of the smaller species of I). mav yet be found 
alive, of the larger ones, this can no longer be hoped. And these imicli oxfwvWt 
size any existing bird, some of the bones" being at least twke tilt ' 

„L y Ti“ i ass oE ■ I 7? s b au 1 <l tho bones aro remarkable for the solidity of their struct’' 
%nf t0 f b0D ® s «* elephantopes almost rival those of the elephant 


aiw nw sacrum was composed of five arriakomiDW] 
principal genera are megalosaurus (q. v.), iguanodon (q.v.), and hyla;osaurus (q.V.)!‘ 

. ^OTHE'BIITM (Gr. terrible or wonderful beast), a remarkable extinct n, A 

' )0D i CS 0t l ire foilnd in the miocene formations of Germany France 'etc 

The ammai was provided, like the elephant and the walrus whnm V 

teaaj»:.€sf3^®i 
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bivorous cetacean, like ttemanafee. VlUe ’ ° U lho otlier Lancl - mab <* it a 

ducing tobacco, %£g£* ***** S °° d ^ 

native ° f Scotland: lieutenant-governor of the 

' Vf ashingtonati jutati t-mut of ^one TthHilt^^ * Hc ^ted 

commissioned him to ''remonstrate witli h C IS nCts 0 tb<! col °ny, and also 

British possessions. Dimvidd e’s arrohn^ onT,‘ /T ' °- n , 11,e 0hio > 6r invading 
importance made him very unpopular “when Ibnl ld T < j oncernln S bis own 
having appropriated for his otTuse f WoSo of the ™blic m3 1,0 W8S SUSpeCted of * 
DIOCESAN is a bishop viewed in relation to his own clergy or flock 
DIOCESAN COASTS. See Consistory and Commissary. ’ j 
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BX'OCESE (Fr., from Gr. dioilcem , administration; and dioikeo, to govern)* the terri- 
tory over which a bishop exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The term occurs as early 
as the time of Cicero, as the special designation of districts in Asia Minor. In the 
organization of the Roman empire introduced by Constantine the great, the designation 
diocese was applied to the larger divisions, which were subdivided into provinces. 
About the middle of the 5th e., the dioceses of the empire were the East, Egypt, 
Asia,. Pont us, Thrace. Macedonia, Dacia, Illyria, Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain," and 
Britain. The dioceses were governed some by prefects, some by proconsuls, and others 
by- vicars. The provinces were under rectors. The government of the Christian 
religion, as established by Constantine, was in so far adapted to this division, and the 
term diocese and others passed over to ecclesiastical matters. At first, a diocese meant 
the collection of churches or congregations under the charge of an archbishop. The 
name came afterwards to be applied to the charge of a bishop, which had previously 
been called a parish. England and Wales are divided ecclesiastically into two provinces, 
viz;, Canterbury and York, the former being presided over by the primate of all England 
and the latter by the primate of England; each of which is subdivided into dioceses, 
ami these again into archdeaconries, rural deaneries, and parishes. A diocese is 
synonymous with the see of a suffragan bishop. 

BIOCLETIA'NTJS, Valerius, b. in humble life near Salona, in Dalmatia, 245 a.©., 
inherited from his mother, Dioclea, the name of Diocles, which he afterwards enlarged 
into D., and attached as a cognomen to Valerius, a name of the most patrician associa- 
tions. He adopted a military career, and served with distinction under Probus and 
Aurelian, accompanied Cams on his Persian campaign, and finally, on the murder of 
Numerianus having been discovered at Chalcedon, he was proclaimed emperor in 284 
by the army on its homeward march. The suspected assassin of Numerianus, the pre- 
fect Arrius A per, he slew with his own hands, in order, it is alleged, to fulfill a prophecy 
communicated to him, while still a lad, by a Druidess of Gaul, That he should accede to 
a throne as soon as he had killed an aper (wild-boar). In 285, D. commenced hostilities 
against Carious (the joint-emperor along with the deceased Numerianus), who, although 
victorious in the decisive battle that ensued, was murdered by his own officers, thus 
leaving to D. the undisputed supremacy. His first years of government were so molested 
by the incursions of barbarians, that, in order to repel their growing aggressiveness, he 
took to himself a colleague— -namely, Maximianus — who, under the title of Augustus, 
became joint-emperor in 286. D. reserved for himself the charge of the eastern empire, 
and gave the western to Maximum. Still the attacks of the barbarians continued as 
formidable as ever. The empire was menaced by the Persians in the e., by the Germans 
and other barbarians in the w. ; and in order to provide for its permanent security, D. 
subjected it to a still further division. In 292, Constantius Chlorus and Galerius were 
proclaimed as Caesars, and the distribution of the Roman empire was now fourfold: D. 
taking the e,* with Nicomedia as his seat of government; Maximum, Italy and Africa, 
with Milan as his residence; Constantius,* Britain, Gaul, and Spam, with Treves as his 
headquarters; Galerius, Illyricum, and the entire valley of the Danube, with Sirmium 
as his imperial abode. It was upon his colleagues that most of the burden of engaging 
actively in hostilities fell, as D. seldom took the field in person. Among the conquests, 
or ratlie r re-conquests, that were made under his rule, may be enumerated that of 
Britain, which, after maintaining independence under Carausius and Allectus, was, in 
295, restored to the empire; that of the Persians, who were defeated, and compelled to 
capitulate in 298; and that of the Marcomanni, and others of the northern barbarians, 
who were driven beyond the Roman frontier. D., after 21 years’ harassing tenure of 
government, desired* to pass the residue of his days in tranquillity. On the 1st of May, 
505, accordingly, he abdicated the imperial throne at Nicomedia, and compelled his 
colleague. Maximum (much against the latter’s will), to do likewise at. Milan. D. sought 
retirement in his native province of Dalmatia, and for 8 years resided at Salona (see 
Sfalato). devoting himself to philosophic reflection, to rural recreation, and to horti- 
cultural pursuits. Two years before his abdication, he was instigated by his colleague, 
Galerius, to that determined and sanguinary persecution of the Christians for which his 
reign is chiefly memorable. He died in 313 

BIOBA'TI, Jean, a Swiss theologian, was b. in Geneva in 1576, He belonged to a 
noble Italian family, originally of Lucca. His progress in letters was so rapid, that 
Beza caused him to be appointed professor of Hebrew at the age of 21. In 1608, he 
became a pastor of the Reformed church, and in the following year, professor of theol- 
ogy. About this period, he endeavored to spread the doctrines of the reformation in 
Venice and other cities of Italy, but without success. In 1614, he went to Nimes, 
where he preached for three years; and in 1618, he was sent to the synod of Dort, 
to represent the Genevese church. Here his talents were so highly estimated that he 
was one of the divines appointed to draw up the articles of the synod. He died at 
Geneva in 1649. D. was a somewhat intolerant Calvinist; but as a preacher, he was 
eloquent, persuasive, and conscientious. His Italian translation of the Bible appeared 
in 1607; his French, in 1644. Among his other works may be mentioned his Annota- 
times in Biblia (1607); Be Fktitio Poniificiorum Purgatorio (1619); and BeJusta Semmne 
Meformaforum ad Ecdesia Bomana (1628). 
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r two-tootbed), a Linnman genus of fishes, now giving its name to a 
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not how to practice it. He was seized by pirates on a voyage to ASgina, and carried to 
Crete, where lie was sold as a slave, When asked what business lie was proficient in lie 
answered: “ To command men.” His purchaser was Xeniadesof Corinth; but tlie slave 
soon came to rule the master, acquired his freedom, was appointed tutor to the children, 
and spent his old age as one of the household. It was here that he had his interview 
with Alexander the great. The king opened the conversation with: “I am Alexander 
the great,” to which the philosopher answered: “ And I am Diogenes the cynic.” Alex- 
ander then asked him in what way he could serve him, to which D. rejoined: “You 
can stand out of the sunshine.” Alexander is said lo have heen so struck with the cyn- 
ic’s self-possession, that lie went away, remarking: “If I were not Alexander, I should 
be Diogenes.” In spite of his early excesses and his subsequent privations, D. lived at 
Corinth till 823 b.c., when he died, at the age of 90. 

DIOG'ENES of Apolloxtia, flourished in Athens about 460 b.c. He was a pupil of 
Anaximenes, and a contemporary of Anaxagoras. He believed air to be the source of 
ail being, and all other substances to be derived from it by condensation and rarefac- 
tion. 

DIOCr'ENES LAEB'TIUS, the author of a biographical history of the Greek philoso- 
phers, seems to have been born at Laerta, in Cilicia, and to have taken his surname 
from that town. So little is known of his personal history, that the very age in which 
he flourished is a matter of doubt. By some it is assigned to the end of the 2d, and by 
others to the middle of the 3d c. after Christ. His name has been kept alive by his Lvvh 
of the Philosophers, a work, which contains a great mass of interestinginformation regard- 
ing the private lives and habits of the most eminent philosophers of antiquity. Though 
the work is utterly worthless in respect of plan, coherence, or criticism, it yet contains 
so many piquant anecdotes, and so many valuable quotations from lost works, that 
Montaigne’s wish was perhaps a justifiable one— that instead of one Laertius, we had 
bad a dozen. The best edition of Laertius is that of Hubner, 2 vols. 8vo (Leip. 1828-31). 

DIOME'DEA. See Albatross. 

DI OMEDE ISLANDS, a group about the middle of Behring’s strait, form, as it were, 
a number of stepping-stones between the most easterly point of Asia and the most 
westerly of America. Their names are Fairway, Crusenstern, and Katamanow; and 
their central point is in hit. 65° 46' m, and long. 168° 55' west. 

DIOME'BES, the bravest, after Achilles, of all the Greeks who took part in the Trojan 
war. His exploits occupy a prominent place in the record of the heroic deeds sung by 
Homer in the Iliad, He vanquished in fight Hector and iEneas, the most valiant of the 
Trojans; and even Mars and Venus, when they took the field on the Trojan side, were 
attacked and wounded by him. In the games instituted by Achilles in honor of 
Paired us, be gained the prize in the clmriot-race, and worsted the mighty Ajax in single 
combat. Along with Ulysses, he carried off the Palladium, on which the fate of Troy 
depended. On returning to Argos (to the crown of which he had succeeded after the 
death of Adrastus), he found that his wife had proved unfaithful in his absence. Leav- 
ing heme, lie went, according to one tradition, to Italy, where he took part with the- 
Trojans against Turn us. Several cities on the southern shores of that country claimed 
to have been founded by him. 

THOME' DES, son of Mars and Cvrene, king of the Bistones in Thrace. It was this 
Diomedes, and not the Trojan hero, who fed his mares upon human flesh. After he 
was slain by Hercules, the mares had the pleasure of eating their master. 

DION of Syracuse, 408-353 b.c.; brother-in-law of Dionysius the Elder; an 
admirer and pupil of Plato. Because of his stern moral character Dion became odious 
to the king, who banished him, confiscated his property, and gave his wife to another 
man. Dion made war upon Sicily and defeated the tyrant, but was soon supplanted bv 
the intrigues of Heraclides and again banished. He was recalled soon afterwards, but 
the people complained of his tyrannical conduct, and he was assassinated. 

DION CASSIUS COCCEIA'NUS, a celebrated Greek historian, was b. at Nicrea, in 
Bithynia, 155 a.d. He held various high offices of state under the Roman emperors, 
was twice consul, and enjoyed the intimate friendship of Septimius Severus. He is best 
known by his History of Rome, in 80 books, of which only 18 (from the 36th to the 54th) 
have reached us complete. The others are only known to us from fragments and abridg- 
ments. His high position gave him. free access to the national archives, and as an author- 
ity on some points, especially on the imperial epoch of Roman history, his work is not 
without very considerable value. He wrote on the model of Thucydides, to whom, 
indeed, he is far inferior, both in vigor of judgment and acuteness of. criticism; yet 
many passages of his History might be quoted as among the best samples of the rhetoric 
of the age in which he lived. D. died at Nicaea, but the date of his death is not known. 
The best edition of bis History is that of Sturz (Leip. 1824r-43). 

DION CHBYSOSTOMTJS (Golden-mouthed), an eminent Greek rhetorician, was b. 
at Prusa, in Bithynia, towards the middle of the 1st centurv. His father, Pasicrates, 
paid great attention to his education, which -was also enriched by travel. D. , after resid. 
ing for some time in his native town, came to Rome, where, however, he had the mis- 
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fortune to excite the suspicion of the emperor Domitian, and was in consequence obliged 
to flee. On the accession of Nerva, 96 a.d., he returned to Rome, and was honorably 
received. Nerva's successor, Trajan, held 13. in the highest estimation, even permitting 
him to ride beside himself in the imperial chariot. His excellent disposition procured 
him many friends, while his remarkable powers of oratory excited universal admiration. 
He died at, Rome about 117 a.d. IX left a very great number of orations, of which 80 
are still extant in whole, with fragments of 15 others. They discuss questions in politics, 
morals and philosophy, and are written impure Attic Greek. According to Niebuhr, he 
was "‘the first writer after Tiberius that greatly contributed towards the revival of 
Greek literature.” Good editions of D.’s orations are those of Reiske (Leip. 1784), 
Emperius (1844), and L. Dindorf (1857). 

D10M2A, a very curious and interesting genus of plants of the natural order drose- 
mcew, having a 5-parti te calyx, 5 petals, 10 to" 20 stamens, and one style, with 5 closely 
united stigmata. Only one species is known, I), mustipidct, sometimes called ‘Venus’s 
Fly-trap and the Carolina Catchfly Plant. It grows in marshy places in the 
warmer parts of North America, as far n. as North Carolina, and is a perennial plant, with 
a rosette of root-leaves, from the midst of which arises a leafless stem (scape) about 6 in. 
high, terminating in a corymb of white flowers. It is remarkable for the irritability of 
its leaves. The leaf -stalk is elongated, winged, and leaf -like, and bears at its extremity 
an orbicular leaf, set round at the margin with stiff hair-like “spines, ’’and having on 
its upper surface many small glands, and three delicate irritable hairs on each side, so 
placed that an insect can hardly traverse the leaf . without touching one of them, when 
the two sides of the leaf immediately fold together upon it, and lay hold of it, the mar- 
ginal bristles crossing one another, and preventing the possibility of escape. The leaf 
does not open again till the whole substance of the insect has been absorbed by the 
plant, and nothing but the skeleton of the captive remains. For this purpose, the plant 
exudes a secretion of a character somewhat similar in its digestive properties to pepsine; 
and under the influence of this, the material of the insect capable of yielding nourish- 
ment to the plant, is digested, and ultimately absorbed by the same glands that secreted 
the fluid. This process of digestion and absorption sometimes occupies three weeks. — 
See Insectivorous Plants , by Charles Danviu (1875). 

DION YST. A, feasts of Bacchus, celebrated especially in Attica. The lesser Diony- 
sia were field in country places in Dec., when the vine was grown. There was a vin- 
tage festival, songs, dances, impromptu plays, a phallic procession, and rustic sports. 
The greater Dionysia were held in Athens in Mar., as a festival of joy for the depart- 
ure of winter and the promise of summer. The ancient image of the god was conveyed 
from one sanctuary to another, with a chorus of boys and a procession wearing masks 
and singing odes. The festival culminated in tragedies, comedies, and satiric dramas, 
in the great theater of Dionysus. 

BIOHY'SIITS, the Areop acute, is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. xviL, 
verse 84) as one of the few persons in Athens converted to Christianity by Paul. A 
history has been Invented for him by the church. It is said that he was in Egypt when 
the crucifixion happened, and observing the eclipse that accompanied it, 'exclaimed: 
“Either God himself is suffering, or he sympathizes with some one who is suffering.” 
At the time when Paul visited the metropolis of Greece, D. was a member of the coun- 
cil of the Areopagus, whence his name. Tradition also declares that the apostle installed 
him as the first bishop of Athens, and that he suffered the fate of a martyr. The 
writings which are falsely current under his name treat of such topics as the* heavenly 
hierarchy, the names of God, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, etc. Their theology is of the 
mystical kind. The style, contents, and historic allusions clearly indicate that { lie author 
of these writings could not have flourished before the close of the 5th c,. ami, in. fact, 
the writings first made their appearance in the 6th century. Dazzling neoplatonic phan- 
tasies concerning the divine essence, angels, and holy spirits, splendid descriptions of 
the ceremonies of the Catholic worship, glorifications of the priestly hierarchy, pane- 
gynes on monastic life, and mystical interpretations of church doctrine, made the works 
immensely attractive, especially to the Greek monks, whose manner of life was pre- 
eminently contemplative.. According to a recent; hypothesis, the so called writings of 
D, are the composition of some Christian Platon ist, who, in opposition to the not yet 
wholly extinguished Gnosticism, sought to incorporate with Christianity the forms, 
ideas, and ceremonies of the Dionysian (Bacchic) mysteries. The translation of the work 
into Latin l\y Scotus Erigeua, in the dawn of the middle ages, gave a new impulse to 
monasticism in the western church, and may be almost said to have created its mystic 
theology. The Areopagltic theology was, in fact, the name given during the middle ages, 
and even as late as the 18th. c., to that mystical method of" apprehending religious truth 
made current by the writings ascribed to D., and afterwards formally Introduced into 
Latin Christianity by Hugo St. Victor in the 12tli. century. This theology proceeds 
upon the principle, that the divine spirit is indispensable even to the understand in «• of 


BI0HYSIUS, THE Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, was b. 431 or 430 r.c. He was origi- 
nally a clerk in a public office, but manifested at an early period a passion for political 
and military distinction. When the Argentines, after the conquest of their city by 
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the Carthaginians, accused the Syracusan generals who had failed to relieve them of 
treachery, D, supported their accusations before the people of Syracuse, and induced 
the hitter to appoint new commanders, of whom lie himself was one. But in a very* 
short time he supplanted his colleagues also, and. when only 25 years of age, made him- 
self, by the help of liis mercenaries, absolute ruler of the city. To strengthen his 
“ tyranny” (the name given by the Greeks to any usurped authority, however wisely and 
beneficently exercised), he married the daughter of Hennocrates, the late head of the 
aristocratic party, and thus attached the followers of that leader to himself. After he 
had fiercely suppressed several insurrections, and conquered some of the Greek towns 
of Sicily, he made preparations for a great war with the Carthaginians. It broke out 
5197 33, c. At first, fortune favored D., but after a short time he suffered a series of 
reverses, so calamitous, that all his allies abandoned him, and he was shut up * in the 
city of Syracuse, apparently without hope of escape. When lie was about to fall a 
victim to . despair, a pestilence broke out in the Carthaginian fleet. D. took courage, 
.and, suddenly, attacking . his enemies by land and sea, obtained a complete victory. In 
the years 393 and 392 b.c., the Carthaginians renewed hostilities, hut were defeated on 
both occasions, and I), was enabled to conclude a most advantageous peace. He now 
turned his arms against lower Italy, and in 387 b.c., after a siege of 11 months, cap- 
tured Rhegium. From this time he continued to exercise the greatest influence over 
the Greek cities of lower Italy, while his fleets swept the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. 
But I). was not contented with the reputation of being the first warrior and statesman 
of his age; he wished to shine as a poet also. He even ventured so far as to contend 
for the prize at the Olympic games, and about the end of 388 b.c., sent thither a 
splendid embassy, comprising the best reciters of the time, whose utmost skill, however, 
could not induce the judges to decide in his favor. D. was more successful at 
Athens, where he several times obtained the secondhand third, prizes for tragedy, his last 
production even obtaining the first. He also invited many poets and philosophers to 
liis court, his treatment of whom, however, was not always courteous. In 368 b.c., ho 
renewed tlie war with the Carthaginians, whom he wished to drive out of Sicily 
altogether, but died in the following yea|\ before he could accomplish his design. It 
was rumored that his death was hastened by his physician, at the instigation of his 
son. I). was unquestionably a most vigorous ruler, but unscrupulous as to the means 
he employed to secure his ends, and tormented in his last years by the suspicion that he 
was surrounded with traitors. 

MG¥YSIUS, the Youngish, son of the preceding, celebrated liis entrance into pub- 
lic life, 367 b.c., by a splendid festival, which lasted ninety days. His political educa- 
tion had been designedly neglected by his father, and in "consequence he grew up an 
indolent, pleasure-loving, and dissolute prince. Dion, a relative of his father, sought 
to improve him by the instructions of Plato, but his endeavors were frustrated by 
Philistus, the historian, who disgracefully encouraged the excesses of the youth. Dion 
was banished, but afterwards returning to Sicily, expelled D. from Syracuse. The lat- 
ter fled to Locri, the birthplace of his mother, Doris, where he was hospitably received, 
lie repaid the kindness of the Locrians by making himself master of their city, which 
he ruled despotically for several years. In 346 b.c., the course of events enabled him 
to return to Syracuse, but he could not firmly re-establish himself. His cruelties 
drove the citizens to ask the aid of the Corinthians against him. Timoleon was sent 
to their assistance, and I)., shut up in the citadel of Syracuse, was compelled to sur- 
render, 343 B.c, He was brought to Corinth, where he soon squandered the wealth 
which he had carried away from Sicily, sunk into obscurity, and died in extreme 
poverty. 

DIONYSIUS, of Alexandria, Saint, d, 265 a.d., at Alexandria, where he was 
born. He was of a noble pagan family, but was an early convert to Christianity, and 
under the tutelage of Origen became a priest, and chief of the Alexandrian school of 
theology. In 247, he became a bishop. In the persecution of Decius, about this time, 
he was "arrested and condemned to death, but was rescued by peasants, and remained 
concealed for a year in the Libyan desert. In 257, he was again exiled, but restored 
three years later. He was a voluminous writer, but most of his works are lost. 

DIONYSIUS, of Halicarnassus, a learned critic, historian, and rhetorician, was the 
son of one Alexander of Halicarnassus, and was b. probably about the middle of the 
century before Christ. He came to Rome at the termination of the civil wars, 29 b.c., 
and resided there for 22 years, familiarizing himself with the language, literature, and 
antiquities of the Romans. His death occurred shortly after 7 b.c. D.’s most val- 
uable work is unquestionably his History of Borne, although it does not exhibit the 
finest qualities of his mind. The author was an admirable rhetorician, but had very 
little political discrimination, and no perception of the difference between a myth and 
a historic fact. Yet, inasmuch as it contains a mine of information about the con- 
stitution, religion, history, laws, and private life of the Romans, it will always command 
the regard of scholars. " Of the 20 books of which it originally consisted, we possess 
only the first 9 iri a complete form, the 10th and 11th nearly so; and of the rest, only 
a few fragments. The first edition of the Greek original was that by Stephens (Paris, 
1546), but' a very good Latin version was published as early as 1480. Angelo Mai 
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DIONYSIUS, or Denis, 1261-1325; King of Portugal, son of Alfonso III., whom 
he succeeded, 1279. He married Elizabeth of Aragon. His reign was wise and just, 
and the beneficial reforms lie instituted gained him the title of “ father of his country,” 
He built cities and fortifications, and founded the university of Lisbon, the only one* in 
the kingdom. 

DIONYSIUS EXIG'UUS, a Roman monk of the 6th c., a native of Scythia. He 
was the compiler of the first regular ecclesiastical code for the western church. Ho 
is more widely known in chronology as the founder of the “Dionysian /Era” which 
was observed by Christians for more than a thousand years. Before this the Christian 
era had started from the death of Christ; he fixed it as nearly as possible at the time of 
birth. 

DIONYSUS. See Bacchus, ante. 

DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS is that section of the theory of unlimited or indetermi- 
nate problems which attempts to find rational and commensurable values answering 
to certain equations between squares and cubes. This class of problems was first and 
and chiefly treated of by Diophantus (q.v.), who has given his name to the theory of their 
solution. We shall not here attempt to explain the nature of the analysis, "which is 
very subtle, and guided by few general rules. The difficulties of the solution of did; 
phantine problems in most cases fail to be overcome by the skill and ingenuity of the 
analyst. We confine ourselves to stating the following examples of the problems 
solved by the D. A. : 1, To find 2 whole numbers the sum of whose squares is a square. 
2. To find 3 square numbers in arithmetical progression. 3. To find a number from 
which 2 given squares being severally subtracted, each of the remainders may be a 
square. 

DIOPHANTTJS, a distinguished Greek mathematician, lived at Alexandria, according 
some, about the middle of the 4th c. ; according to others, about the close of the 5th. 
His name first occurs in the life of Johannes Damascen us, written by John, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, in the 8th century. He is commonly represented as the inventor of alge- 
bra, but he himself speaks of that science as known before his time. It is possible he 
may have been acquainted. with Hindu algebra; at all events, according to De Morgan, 
there is a very great similarity between the Hindu algebra and that of Diophantus. Me 
occupied himself chiefly with the class of problems- characterized in the preceding 
article. Of his valuable work, the MS. of which was discovered in the 10th c., Arith- 
metical consisting originally of 13 books, only 6 have been preserved. Besides this we 
possess a book on polygonal numbers. The best edition is that of Fermat (Toulouse, 
1670); there is a German translation by Scliulz (Berl. 1821). 

DIOP'SIS, a genus of dipterous insects of the same great family with the house-fly, 
remarkable for the prodigious prolongation of the sides of the head, so as to form 
stalks for the eyes, which are thus removed to a distance from the body of the insect, 
almost equaling in some , species the length of its wings. All the species are found m 
parts of the old world. 

DIOP'TEICS is that branch of geometrical optics (see Optics) which treats of the 
transmission of rays of light from one medium into another, differing in kind. It 
consists of the results of the application of geometry to ascertain in particular cases the 
action of what are called the laws of refraction. When a ray of homogeneous light is 
incident upon a surface, the angle which its direction makes with the normal or per- 
pendicular to the surface at the point of incidence is in D., as in catoptrics, called 
the angle of incidence. The angle which the refracted ray makes with the same line is 
called the angle of refraction. This being premised, we may state the laws of refrac- 
tion. 1. The incident and refracted ray lie in the same plane with the normal, at the 
point of incidence, and on opposite sides of it 2. Tbe sine of the angle of incidence, 
whatever that angle may be, bears to the sine of the angle of refraction a constant ratio 
dependent only on the nature of tlie media between which the refraction takes place, 
and on the nature of the light. According to the second law, if we call the angle of 
incidence i t and that of refraction r, we shall have sin % — fi sin v, where ju is a quantity 
depending upon the nature of the media and of the light. It will have, for instance, a 
certain value for refraction from vacuum into glass, another from glass into water, and 
so on ; also,. it will have one value for red light, another for green, and so on. The 
quantity y. is called the refractive index, and is greater than i when refraction takes 
place from vacuum into a medium, and in general is greater than 1 when the refraction 


published (Milan, 1816) a collection of the fragments of the lost books from a MS, in 
the library at Milan, the genuineness of which has been doubted by Niebuhr. The 
rhetorical and critical works of D. are of the highest literary merit. The principal are 
his Cemara Veterum Scriptorum, his Afs Rhetorical, f and his De Gompositione Verborum. 
The first complete edition of the history (or Arckseologia, as I), called it) and rhetorical 
works was that of Fr. Sylburg (Frankfort, 1586); one of the best is that of Reiske (6 vols., 
Leip., 1774-77). 
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is from a rarer into a denser medium, and less than 1 when the opposite is the case. 
In I)., the laws of refraction may be considered as depending for their truth upon 
experiment; in physical optics, they are deductions from an hypothesis respecting the 
constitution of light. They are not merely approximately true; they are absolute phys- 
ical laws. 

Before proceeding to consider the simpler leading eases of refraction, one or two 
interesting propositions in dioptrics require to be explained. — 1. If the refractive index 
for a medium, when light is incident upon it from vacuum, be jn y and the index for 
another medium, under the same circumstances, be /Z, then, when light proceeds from 

the second medium into the first, the refractive index is The proof of this proposi- 
tion depends upon the two following experimental laws: (1.) If a ray of light proceed 
from a point to a second, suffering any reflections or refractions in its course, then, if it 
be incident in the reverse direction, i.e", from the second point, it will follow the exactly 
reverse course to the first point. This is proved by experiment, but may be accepted 
sis axiomatic. (3.) If a ray pass from vacuum through any number of media, having 
their faces plane and parallel, when the ray emerges into vacuum its direction will be 
parallel to that which it had before incidence. To deduce the proposition from these 
laws, let i be the angle of incidence from vacuum upon the first medium, r the angle of 
refraction, which will also be the angle of incidence upon the second medium. Also 
let r' be the angle of refraction into the second medium, which will also be the angle of 
incidence upon the second bounding surface. By the second of the preceding experi- 
mental laws, the angle of emergence into vacuum will be i. Hence we shall have by 
the first of these laws, sin i — ju 1 sin r at the first surface, and sin i == ju sin r l at th*e 


second. From these equations, we have sin r = sin r', which proves the proposition. 

It follows that if ji be the refractive index from vacuum into a medium, that from the 

medium into vacuum will be — 2. Our second proposition relates to what is called the 

critical angle . If i be the angle of incidence of a ray within a medium, the refractive 
index of which is m , and r the angle of refraction into vacuum, then we have from the 

former proposition sin i . = — sin r. From this formula, if i be given, r may be found. 


and a real value will be given to r so long as sin i is Z but when i lias a value greater 
than that determined by the equation sin i = — the formula fails to give us a value of 

fi 

r, for the sine of an angle cannot be greater than 1. And experiment shows that, in 
fact, there is no refracted ray when the angle of incidence is greater than that above 
assigned, the ray being wholly reflected wdtliin the medium. The angle of which the 

tins is -- is called the critical angle . For glass, it is about 41° 45'; for water, about 48° 

30'. This angle is sometimes called the angle of total reflection. In internal reflection 
at the surfaces of media, the reflected light is more nearly equal in intensity to the inci- 
dent than in any other case of reflection. While it thus appears that refraction from a 
denser into a rarer medium is not always possible, it may be added, that it is always 
possible from a rarer into a denser. 

We shall now investigate some simple cases of refraction. 1. And first of refraction 
at a plane surface. Let DIMN (fig. 1) be any medium bounded by a plane DI t and let 
II be a radiant point, and RD and RI two incident rays of a 
divergent pencil proceeding from It to the surface of the 
medium; then RD being perpendicular to the surface, suffers 
no refraction, hut proceeds along DM within the medium; 
but RI iS refracted in tiie direction IN, which, produced out- 
wards, meets the normal DF in F. Therefore, a small pencil 
of rays proceeding from R, and having RD, perpendicular to 
the surface, for axis, will be refracted into another pencil 
diverging from the imaginary focus F; for all the rays inter- 
mediate between RD and RI will converge very near F when 
the pencil is small. An eye within the medium, and between 
N and M, would thus, the pencil being small, see the luminous 
point R, as if it were at F, or further off than it really is. In 
the opposite case, in which the luminous point is within, the 
refracting medium, similar reasoning shows that after the 
rays emerge from the plane surface into the air, they will, if the pencil be small, appear 
to proceed from an imaginary focus nearer to the surface than the luminous point. 

2. The case of refraction through a prism, which we are next to consider, is, in 
fact, the case of refraction through a medium bounded by plane surfaces which are not 
parallel. Conceive two planes at right angles to the plane of the paper, and making on 
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Fig. i 


that plane the figure BAC (fig. 2). The question is as to the laws of transmission of a 
ray, SPQR, of homogeneous light through the prism. Draw 
mn’ and n’n perpendicular to the sides. Then w’PQ and n’ QP 
are respectively the angels of refraction at the first, and of 
j* \ / incidence at the second surface. Now, as n’Q A and n' PA 

g are each of them right angles, and as all the angles in the 
figure a-QAP are equal to four right angles, it follows that the 
angles at n‘ and at A together are equal to two right angles. 
But the angle at n\ together with the angles w'PQ and n‘i QP, 
are. equal to two right angles; therefore must the angles n'PQ 
and a'Q P together he equal to the angle at A. In other words, 
in refraction through a prism : The sum of the angles of refrac- 
tion at the first surface, and of incidence at the second , is equal 
to the angle contained between the plane sides of the prism. From 
this it might he shown, that the deviation of a ray caused by passing through a prism 
is always towards the thicker part of the prism, if the medium be denser than the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is a geometrical proposition which the student may solve 
for himself, that if i he the angle of incidence at the first surface, and £ that of emerg- 
ence at the second, and if a he the angle of the prism, then 6 , or the change of direc- 
tion of the. ray in its passage, is obtained from the formula 6 = if-e—a. 

8/ We now take up the case of refraction at a single spherical surface of a medium 
denser than the surrounding air. And first, of parallel rays refracted at a convex 
spherical surface. Let ABQP (fig. .8) be the refracting medium, whose terminating 
convex surface is spherical, 0 being the center of the surface, and V its vertex. Let 
XV be the axis of a pencil of parallel rays, of which any ray, RI, is incident at L 
Then, if GIN be a normal, the angle of refraction, GIF, will be less than the angie of 
incidence, RIN, and the refracted ray will thus turn towards the axis, and meei it at 
some point, F. When the pencil is 
small, or the aperture, AYB, of only 
a few degrees, the rays will clearly 
nearly all converge to the same point, 

F. To find the position of F, we have, 
in the triangle IGF, the angle GIF = r, 
the angle of refraction, and IGF, the 
supplement of ICY or MR (by paral- 
lel lines), i.e., of i, or the angle of inci- 
dence. Therefore, IF is to OF : : sin 
i is to sin r. And as for a very small 
pencil, IF may he taken = YF, we 
have FY : FC : : sin i rsin>, or : : p : 1. 



distance, and YC = R, we have F = • 


Fig. 3. 

And putting FY = F, the principal focal 
~~ R. If the medium be crown-glass, for 


which the value of // is -f, we have F - R, or F = 3 R; i.e., the principal focal 

distance is equal to three times the radius of the sphere. The student may, by similar 
reasoning, ascertain for himself the focus of parallel rays incident on a concave spher- 
ical refracting surface, as also the focus in the case of a pencil of parallel rays within 
the medium and emerging from it. The case of a divergent pencil is incapable of such 
elementary treatment as to justify its insertion here. For branches of the subject 
treated under separate heads, the reader should refer to the articles Caustic, Lens and 
Refraction. Under Refraction, he will find a table of the values of /./—the refract- 
ive index for various media and kinds of light, See also the articles Spectrum and 
Chromatics. 

DXOBA'MA. See Panorama. 


. EIOSCOBEA'CE.23, a natural order of plants, of which the genus dioscorea (see Yam) 
is the type. They are; twining shrubs, with large tubers, either above or below ground, 

1 hey are generally classed with endogenous plants; they arc among the clklyogem of 
Lmdley. there are about 120 known species. The most important plants of the order 
are the different species of dioscorea or yam (q.v,). Black bryony (q.v.) is its onlv 
representative in the British flora. Testudinana elepkantipes, a s. African species, some- - 
times called elephants 7 jtoot, and dIdttentots > bread, has a large flesh v rhizome with a 
rough cracked bark, which is used as food by the Hottentots ‘in times of scarcity. 

DIQSCO RIBls, Pedanius, or Pedacius, a Greek physician, was a native of Ana- 
zarba, or Anazarhus, in Cilicia, and flourished in the ‘1st or 2d c. of our era He 
accompanied the Roman armies as physician through many countries, and collected a 
great store of information and personal observation on plants. In his great work, 
■*' e ALatena Medico, he treats of ail the then known medicinal substances and their prop- 
ties, real or reputed, on the principles of the so-called “humoral pathology.” Two 
other works bear the name of IX, but their genuineness is very questionable. During 
lo centuries, I), maintained undisputed authority in botany and in materia mediea 
m authority which he still holds among the Turks and Moors. The best editions 
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of D. are by Saraeenus (Frank! 1598) and Sprengel (2 vols., Leip. 1829). The De 
Materia Medica has been translated into the Italian, German,, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages. There is also an Arabic translation in MS. in various libraries of Europe. 

DIOSCORTDES PEDA'NIUS, a Greek botanist of about the 2d or 3d c. after 
Christ. He traveled far and wide studying plants, and wrote a famous "work on their 
nature and medicinal qualities. The work is still held in high esteem. 

DIOSCU'RI, See Castor and Pollux, ante. 

DIOSMA, See Bucku. 

MOSPYROS. See Date Plum and Ebony. 

DIP, in geology, is the inclination of strata downwards into the earth. The amount 
or angle of dip is the degree of deviation from a level line, or the plane of the horizon. 
The point of dip is the point of the compass to which the dip is inclined. 

DIP of the HORIZON, the angle comprehended between two lines drawn from 
the point of observation, one horizontal, the other a tangent to the surface of the sea; 
the apparent angular depression of the visible horizon. 

DIPHTHE RIA, or Dipiitheri'tis (Fr. cliplithente, from Gr. diphthera, a pellicle), 
a name first applied by M. Bretonneau of Tours, a distinguished French physician, to 
a form of very fatal sore throat occurring epidemically, chiefly in children, find apt to 
be confounded both with croup (q.v.) and with malignant sore throat angina maligna), 
as it is found in connection with scarlet fever (q.v.). Diphtheria is distinct from'both 
these diseases, not only in its symptoms, but in the character and position of the morbid 
changes on the mucous membrane. In croup, there is a pellicular membrane, indeed, 
but it is almost confined to the air-passages, and centers in the larynx (q.v.); in diphtheria, 
it usually begins in tlie pharynx or back of the throat, and often extends down the 
esophagus, or gullet. Croup is also a much more decidedly inflammatory disease than 
diphtheria. Malignant or ulcerative sore throat has even lessen common with diphtheria; 
for in the latter there is no ulceration in the majority of cases, the mucous membrane 
being merely covered over with a more or less thick veil of false membrane ; in both 
affections, however, there is enlargement of the glands behind the ear and in the neck, 
generally in the neighborhood of the parts internally, affected. The throat affection in 
diphtheria is often accompanied by a very low and dangerous form of fever, with great 
and rapid loss of the patient’s strength, which is still further reduced of course by the 
inability to take food; in other cases, the disease is fatal by suffocation, and tracheotomy 
has been performed (in some few instances successfully) to relieve the patient from 
impending death. After the acute disease is over, the recovery may be delayed by 
paralytic symptoms of various kinds; or simply by extreme debility, with exhaustion 
and loss of appetite. Diphtheria was supposed by Bretonneau to be contagious, but it 
is doubted by many whether the evidence of contagion is sufficient. There is no good 
evidence of any specific cure. The use of the tincture of muriate of iron in large doses 
(fifteen to twenty drops frequently repeated) lias been recommended; also various disin- 
fectants and caustics applied to the throat, as nitrate of silver, hydrochloric acid mixed 
with honey, and latterly Condy’s disinfecting fluid; but all of these have also frequently 
failed in the hands of experienced physicians. Diphtheria does not appear to be so much 
under the influence of known sanitary conditions as other epidemics; at least its modes 
of origin and diffusion are still extremely uncertain. 

DIPHTHERIA, or Diphtheritic (ante). This is really a very old disease with a 
modern name, unfortunate because misleading, and the cause of much inefficient treat- 
ment. By many the. disease has been regarded as a local more than a general affection, 
but within the last twenty years thorough study lias revealed its nature and causes so 
that few things are more certain than that it lias for many centuries been one of the 
dangerous diseases of the human race. That its characteristics were always precisely 
what they now are is not probable, because the sanitary condition of the world centu- 
ries ago, when devastating plagues swept the face of the earth, would be likely, especially 
when large numbers of human beings were collected together, to give this disease a 
more general inflammatory and malignant character. The causes which are now known 
to produce the disease have always been present wherever the human family has con- 
gregated in numbers, and wherever even a few have lived together without regard to 
cleanliness. It is thought that descriptions of the disease can be traced to a time 
anterior to Hippocrates (460 r.c.), and there is no doubt of its identity with that 
described by Aretaais of Cappadocia (100 a.il), who called it Ulcus Syriac um and also 
Malum Egypticum. Several other ancient authorities describe it, but during the dark 
ages little is recorded that is trustworthy. One of the earliest treatises upon it in mod- 
ern times was by Heckcr, who gives an aecouut of an epidemic which prevailed in 
Holland in 1837. Besides the names given it by Aretseus, it has been called cynanche 
maliyna-, eyinniche gangrenosa (cynauche means, literally, “dog-choke”), putrid fever, 
malignant inflammation of the pharynx, and putrid sore throat. The last name was the 
one adopted by the celebrated Dr. John Fothergill in his description of the epidemic 
which appeared in London in 1745. Some have contended that the disease which he 
described was malignant scarlet fever, hut so accurate an observer and great physician 
as Dr. Fothergill, drawing the distinctions, as he does, between the diseases, could not 
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have been mistaken. His treatise, published in bis works, is in many respects unex« 
celled. Of course some of the remedies now found most efficient were either not then 
known, or not obtainable in their best form, but his general treatment was more 
rational than much of more modern date; indeed it was not greatly different from that 
which an experienced physician of the present day would 'employ if limited to tbs 
remedies which were then available. The disease is well described by Dr. Samuel 
Bard of New York, in the first volume of the Transactions of the American philosoph- 
ical society, in the review of an epidemic which appeared in 1771. The disease did 
not again attract the special attention of writers until ISIS, when Bretonneau published 
his opinions and gave it the name under which it is now generally known, claiming, in 
his first papers upon the subject that the disease was at first local, and that the constitu- 
tional affection resulted from infection propagated by the local disease. The origin of 
diphtheria was ascribed by Yogel to the development of a microscopic organism, the 
oklium albicans , but this is also largely developed in Thrush, and is present in various 
diseased conditions of the mouth and throat. The present doctrine is, simply, that the 
disease is caused by certain disease germs, but what they precisely are has not been 
determined. This much is certain — D. is a septic disease, never found where no septio 
origin can be assigned. Feculent matter, passing through stages of putrefication and 
fermentation, such as obtains in sewers, cess-pools, and vaults of privies, and all manner 
of conduits or receptacles of waste matter, and the effluvia engendered in piles and 
masses of garbage, or of human or animal excrement, are the now recognized causes of 
diphthereia. Wherever these causes are constant, there the disease is constantly devel- 
oped and is endemic. The only apparent exception to this is that at certain seasons of 
the year putrescent and feculent matter is liable to develop other diseases, when D. may 
occupy a more or less subordinate place. Again, there may be times when the septic 
causes are in abeyance; but when they become, active, the disease becomes epidemic if 
the air is sufficiently impregnated with the infectious germs. In regard to the question 
of contagiousness or infectiousness, the following maybe said, premising, however, a 
few words explanatory of these terms. In many respects contagiousness and infectious- 
ness are synonymous, and some writers use only the former word. But there is tills dif- 
ference— such diseases as scarlet fever and small pox are contagious, and they are com- 
municated through the air as well as by contact. There are other diseases which are 
contagious only by contact, as the itch. It would be more correct to call itch an infec- 
tious disease. Most other diseases which are communicated in the same manner are 
infectious. It appears, therefore, that there is some confusion in the use of the terms, 
and it is for this reason that some authorities use only the word contagious. But there 
are two distinct modes, and some diseases are communicated only'bv one of these 
modes; and if we desire to express the difference, the employment of the two terms is 
convenient, but care should be taken to distinguish clearly what idea it is intended to 
convey. ^ If D. be a communicable disease, but not in the same manner as scarlet fever, 
we distinguish the difference by calling the former an infectious disease; and that 
I). lias been communicated by contact there is no reasonable doubt. There have 
been many instances when diphtheritic expectorations have communicated the dis- 
ease by being projected into the mouth or eyes of the attendant. Bretonneau and 
others maintained this Tt is a. nf rlicnni-A oo tn 
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merits, it requires a certain quantity to produce a given effect. The contagions virus 
of small-pox is different; the minutest quantity, when inhaled, or when introduced by 
vaccination, being sufficient to propagate itself throughout the system, and there 
seems to be no provision of nature for its elimination until a crisis is reached The 
poisonous principles which propagate some other diseases, when taken into the system 
do not need to ripen before they are again cast out; the excretory action of the animal 
economy sometimes removes them as fast as they are received. It is because of this 
conservative power, this action of the vis medicairix natnm , that mankind as well as 
the lower animals, have been enabled to exist. We are all the time taking poisons into 
our bodies, and it is one of the offices of the various organs to remove'' them by the 
various processes of excretion. ^ The poisonous principle of ordinary intermittent fever, 
it leccived only in small quantities, is readily disposed of, and the system retained in a 
healthy condition, but if the malarial poison be absorbed faster than it can be carried 
away, there results a series of morbid phenomena characteristic of this periodical disease ' 
And so ltys most probably, with diphtheria; if the air of a sick-room be loaded with 
the effluvia from the breath and perspiration of a person laboring under a violent case 
of the disease, one who should remain in the room only a few moments would be 
likely to receive enough germs of the disease to cause a manifestation of its presence 
and if he were to remain a considerable time there would be danger of a serious attack' 
On the contrary, If the ease were a mild one, or if the sick-room were well ventilated 
and disinfected, and the visitor were in good health, the danger would be slight. It is 
these varying circumstances which have caused a difference of opinion between differ- 
ent physicians; but the weight of evidence supports the opinion that D. is both conta- 
gious and mfectious and 111 a late work, Drs. Pepper and Meigs of Philadelphia give 
this as their conclusion. - 1 6 
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.■Although diphtheria (or putrid fever, a more appropriate name, and comprehensive 
of all the phases of the disease) is eminently a constitutional affection, it is liable to spe- 
cial local manifestations, the latter sometimes apparently predominating. Now, why 
does it so often have predominating local characteristics? Tlie following is probably 
the explanation. The attack is usually brought on by a “cold,” and if the system be 
only slightly contaminated at the time, the symptoms are not likely to be alarming, and 
will readily yield to prompt treatment, but it should always be borne in mind that the 
disease is exceedingly stealthy and treacherous, and to be watched like a wolf. Again, 
the system may he considerably loaded ■with the germs of the disease, although not to 
.the culminating point. Here, also, causes which produce a “cold” will, besides bring- 
ing on the general attack, also give rise to violent local symptoms. But when no excit- 
ing causes occur to hasten the attack, and the septic poison is being constantly received, 
there comes at last a time when a fully developed case of putrid fever will make its 
appearance, a disease of the gravest character, but which may be recovered from. 

One of the conclusions which have been arrived at by the medical profession is that 
those who live in badly ventilated or drained houses are, with perhaps some exceptions 
depending on the effects of temperature which are not yet well understood, constantly in 
a condition which renders them liable to a diphtheritic attack of varying importance. It 
is true that there are physicians who do not like to pronounce certain cases of sore throat 
as diphtheritic, unless they have more or less of an alarming character, or appear during 
ah undoubted epidemic, but diphtheria is so treacherous a disease that it is not well to 
strive to balance arguments at the risk of life, especially when observation has almost 
surely decided the question on the safe side. It is well known that persons are not as 
likely to take a “cold” on our Pacific coast or in some of our western territories, as iu 
the Mississippi valley, or between it and the Atlantic ocean. It is therefore probable 
that organic matter has much to do with the development of “colds;” undoubtedly it 
has with that of influenza. If we call this organic matter zymotic, then we may assume 
that with the aid of the vitality of the system it works itself out, or recovery takes 
place without recourse to medicine. Now, in regard to the septic germs of diphtheria, it 
is known that they are generally present in the effluvia of cess-pools, sewers, and filthy 
habitations, perhaps more especially developed or active in the temperate and moist 
weather of spring and autumn, arid mild winters. Therefore, it is reasonable to believe 
that persons inhabiting badly drained localities, where putrescent effluvia more or less 
pollutes the air, never have inflammatory affections of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth or fauces, without having it more or less modified by this circumstance. All 
persons, therefore, who live in houses where the drain-pipes are not properly trapped, 
and where there is more or less intrusion of sewer gas through the wash-basins, bath- 
tubs, etc., -will have reason to suspect that when they have febrile symptoms, alternat- 
ing with chills, but unlike those of fever and ague, and a feeling of weariness, whether 
accompanied with pain in the throat, or not, there may he diphtheritic complications. 
The above symptoms are those of milder cases. The attack, when acute, frequently 
commences with a decided chill, followed by a high fever. The chill and the fever are 
characteristic, and generally easy to be recognized by the experienced physician. The 
pulse, however, affords a still stronger indication, and when taken in connection with 
the chill and the following fever, and the condition of the throat, together with the sui- . 
rounding sanitary conditions, is quite diagnostic. It is variable, and soft and weak ; 
sometimes quite full, hut easily compressible; sometimes not more frequent than in 
health, but generally ranging from 100 to 140 beats per minute; sometimes reaching 
160, and in children going still higher. The cheeks are often of a bright red color, one 
cheek often much redder than the other, the latter sometimes .being quite pale. There 
is a fluctuation iu the circulation, and also, apparently; a fluctuation in the nervous 
force of the system, It must not be supposed that the throat affection, even when serious, 
will be indicated by pain, for there is often found considerable mischief, upon inspec- 
tion, where the patient suspected nothing of the kind. There maybe pain only oil 
swallowing; while on the other hand there maybe diminution of sensitiveness, espe- 
cially in grave cases, when also the muscles of deglutition may be so paralyzed as to * 
interfere with swallowing, and in extreme cases there maybe paralysis of different parts 
of the body, generally affecting one side more than the other; but this condition, caused 
by the great development and accumulation of poisonous matter, may be relieved by 
the prompt administration of proper remedies. The disease is, indeed, singular in some 
respects. Although sometimes perfectly unmanageable, and causing death in a few 
hours, it is at times, even when violent, easily overcome, if attacked with resolution and 
courage. The paralysis which sometimes occurs at the commencement of the disease 
must hot he confounded with that which often comes on during convalescence after 
serious attacks. The breath is always more or less fetid, and in severe cases is very offen- 
sive. Sometimes the membranous exudation is extensive, spreading over a considerable 
portion of the fauces, often causing sloughing, especially when efficient remedies are not 
employed. The exudation may not be confined to the throat or any part of the air pas- 
sages, 'but, may form on the mucous membrane of the intestines, and has been recognized 
in the evacuations of the rectum. It may also form on the mucous membrane of the 
larynx or wind-pipe, or even pass into the bronchial tubes, and when diphtheritic sputa 
has been thrown upon the mucous membrane of the eyelids, exudations have developed 
there. Observation has shown that the range of temperature in the axilla is lower than 
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in otaer acute diseases. There is usually loss of appetite, with vomiting, and often 
diarrhea; tlie latter are unfavorable symptoms. ^ There is more or less delirium in all 
severe cases, and unless good treatment is speedily adopted the throat is liable to become 
gangrenous. There is great variableness, no doubt, in the virulence of the poison during 
different epidemics, and sometimes three fourths of the members of a family will die. 

• The urine, in a majority of cases, at some time during the attack contains albumen, and 
the symptom is regarded as unfavorable, yet a majority of such cases recover. The 
neck is often considerably swollen, with considerable inability to move the jaws or to 
swallow. The tongue and throat are covered with a thickened mucus; the tonsils are 
generally considerably sw ollen when the first examination is made, and may have patches 
of a grayish or yellowish membrane upon them. The membrane, however, is sometimes 
not seen, either upon the tonsils or other parts of the mouth or throat, till the second 
day. The tonsils generally increase in size, and sometimes close the entrance to the 
wind-pipe, and render swallowing very difficult. The color of the parts is also peculiar; 
indeed, many of the symptoms of D. are peculiarly characteristic, usually making the 
diagnosis, especially when the history of the person is taken into consideration, easy. 

It ought to be more generally knowrn that D. is a disease in which relief must be 
expected from the use of medicines. It is septic, progressive, and cumulative; 
and when the system has been fully charged with its germs, it is likely to go to a 
fatal termination, the functions of the body seemingly participating in furnishing 
material for the spread of the disorder. The enemy must be repelled by such weapons 
as are deadly to disease germs. Disinfectants should be freely used, and medicines 
which keep up the animal strength. A generous diet of easily "digested food, such as 
beef-tea, milk-punch, eggs and wine, boiled rice, and as a beverage, rice-water, with 
tender beefsteak as soon "as the stomach will bear solid food, should be combined with 
such medicines as quinine and the tincture of chloride of iron. There is great waste of 
alkaline material in the blood in these cases, and this should he restored by the judicious 
administration of alkaline carbonates and chlorates. The amount of alcoholic stimulants 
required is variable; sometimes small quantities only are needed, but frequently they 
are required to combat the wonderfully depressing influence of the poison, their reme- 
dial action being similar to that which they have in cases of bites of poisonous reptiles. 
It is fortunate that in nearly every case the membranous exudation takes place above thy 
larynx, or in that part of the throat which can be reached by a gargle or a sponge pro 
bang. This allows of the application of antiseptics, and no "better one can be employ el 
than a solution of carbolic acid, in the proportion of a dram, or a dram and a half, oL 
the pure acid to a quart of v T ater. This should be used as a gargle frequently, every 
half-hour, hour, or two hours. In young child* en wflio cannot gargle, a solution of 
rather greater strength may be applied with the sponge probang. This will in most 
cases relieve the local symptoms and cause the disappearance of the exudation in a few 
days, if the general treatment be judicious. A saturated solution of chlorate of potash 
may often be employed as a gaigle in mild and chronic cases, but will not at all meet 
the demands of a severe case. What is known as chloride of soda, sold in the shops as 
Labarraque’s disinfecting liquid, when properly diluted forms a good topical applica- 
tion, and before the introduction of carbolic acid, was used with great success, and is 
still employed by many physicians. The mischievous practice of destroying the exud*. 
tion, and of course, to some extent, the tissue immediately beneath, with caustic, was it 
vogue some fifteen or twenty years ago, and the mortality which resulted from thv. 
practice was frightful. The application produced a wound in which the disease germs 
seemed to propagate themselves arid enter the system, for the wound, under the circum- 
stances, would not heal or form a protecting plastic membrane such as is developed in 
the presence of healthy pus. The use of chloride of lime in the sick-room, notwith- 
standing the denials which have been made of its virtues, has a powerful effect in 
destroying disease germs, and, as has been shown by experience, will render an apart- 
ment occupied by a diphtheritic patient comparatively innocuous, so that he may be 
nursed ssiduously with but little danger to his attendants, especially if they use disin- 
fecting gargles, and give all proper attention to cleanliness. 

BIPH' THONG (Or. having a double sound) means two voivel sounds following one 
another so closely as to form but one syllable, as in out In this combination the 
sound is really composed of an a as heard in father, and a u as heard in put. Many 
double vowels in English are not real diphthongs, there being only one sound heard. 
The spelling of the English language has little or no relation to the pronunciation in 
this matter. In many syllables written with two vowels, only one sound is heard, as in 
bread. The single vowel letters, again, often have a diphthongal sound; thus, the long 
sound, as it is called, of i is really composed of the sound of a, as heard in father, and 
that of e, in me; and tune is pronounced as if written teun or rather tyun. Such words 
as bread, field, which are now monophthongs, were doubtless at one time real diph- 
thongs, and arc still so pronounced in many parts of England. 

BIPLACAN'THITS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, peculiar to the old red sandstone, in 
which six species have been found. The body was covered with very small scales, and 
the ia-ii was heterocercal. There were two dorsal fins, which with "each of the other 
fins were furnished with a strong spine in front, the base of which was simply imbed- 
i - dgd m the flesh, as in the dog-fish, and not articulated, as in the siluroids. The head 
was large, and the mouth wide, and open obliquely. 
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DIPLOGrBAP'STJS, a genus of fossil zoophytes, differing from the graptolite (q.T.) in 
having a double series of cells. They are found in great abundance in the anthracitic 
shales of the Silurian measures. 

BIPLO'MA (Gr. diplod , I double, or fold). This term originated in the ancient cus- 
tom of writing solemn documents on two tablets of wax, which were doubled, or laid 
one upon the' other (see Diptych), or on writing material which was folded. I he 
Roman emperors were in the habit of giving diplomas to public servants, and to cou- 
riers to enable them to procure the use of the public servants and horses; hence diploma 
came to sign! f v a royal charter or prince’s letters-patent. The term is now mostly applied 
to instruments given by universities and other learned societies, in proof of the holder 
having attained a certain degree; or to the licenses held by professional persons to prac- 
tice their art. ■ : ' .... , 

DIPLOM ACY, the art of managing the intercourse and adjusting the relations or 
foreign states, by means of ambassadors, envoys extraordinary consuls, etc. I he 
principles and rules of D. are embodied partly in those international customs and usages 
which constitute what may be called common, and in those treaties which may be 
regarded as statute international law. The diplomatic relations of this country are 
practically under the superintendence of the secretary of state tor foreign affairs, but 
the power of sending ambassadors to, and receiving ambassadors from, foreign spates, 
is an alienable privilege of the crown. It was doubted whether an exception had not 
been made in the case of Borne, by the statutes passed against 'which 

and it was thought expedient to remove such doubt l>y 11 and 12 Yict. c. 10 6, which 
authorizes her majesty to enter into diplomatic relations, provided that no peison m 
holy orders in the ’church of Rome, or Jesuit, or member of any other rehgious order, 
community, or society of that church, bound by monastic or religious vows, shall be 
received as ambassador at the. court of London. Ambassadors are not 
municipal laws of the states in which they reside, the theory being that they lepie. ent 
the persons of their respective masters, who cannot he subject to any othu lavs than 
those of their own country. If an ambassador offends against the municipal law, o 
abuses his character, he may be sent home, and accused before his master. Though 
there was much doubt on the point, this rule seems to extend to crimes against natural 
law e.°\ to murder, or mala in se, as well as to crimes artificially created by the po icy 
of tiie'particular state, mala prohibiia ; and it is now said that the case of Don Pantaleon 
Sa the 1 brother and secretary of the Portuguese ambassador, who was executed foi an 
atrocious murder duri ng the protectorate of Cromwell in 1054, was no exception, as he 
“not “brined with his brother in the same commission.” See Ambassador 
Fwbyssy The arrangement of international ceremonies belongs to the subject of 
ahKcV. ToS h detailwould lead us far beyond our 1 units and we « 
content oil rselves with remarking a few of the customary and conventional modifications 

of international Wby which all independent states 

enjoyed by the empires and kingdoms of ^ indudtagthe 
Swiss confederation, the grand duchies of Germany, and, amongst Cathohe states, by 
the none- and the same right extends to the United States of America. These, alon 
witll other rights of greater importance, include the right of taking precedence of the 
others in alL°international ceremonials. Amongst those who enjoy royal honois, t 
order of precedency after much discussion, was. left by the congress_of \ lenna on the 
“Jjw f’ootfn^ of custom merely. The rule thus fixed is said to be the following: 
Monarclis enjoying royal honors, but not crowned heads, yield precedence to those who 
arf whi st (f ey enjoy it over all other monarchs, demi-sovereigiis, and rulers of depend, 
e,t states This rule leaves the relative rank of the crowned heads and other classes 
ainoiigstdheniselves undetermined, mid a curious expedient has founMor|ma^ 
i n „ the necessity of a minuter classification. By what is called the attet mt, the mm 
anrl places of the varfcus powers are changed from time to time m a certain ordei deter- 
• ! w i„t Tf tw are several parties to a treaty, for example, a corresponding nura- 
bei o Ses'is ma e ofh hlnanfeof eaclstate being named first in the copy which 
ll^er^f and« e cShm in tlm order determined by the alUrnat. But the right to 
LiKriraiias^etiSeS. a subject of contention. In 1743 itwasre used toPrus- 
gilb^Great Brftabi ; and Hungary and Sardinia had great difficulty in obtaining it at 

thC K' B«bU V | Of marine Ceremonies will be treated under its respective heads^They 
"f cniutes either with cannon, or with the flag or pendant, by furling it, low cring 
it or nullin 0 * it down ' There is also a salute with sails, which generally consists m low- 
SopSiU Maritime ceremonials are usually made the subject of express 
compact but as a o T n-rnl rule, on the open seas, a ship carrying a. pendant salutes a 
W a friendly power carrying an admiral, and detached ships generally salute fleets. 
R V prided & P 23 and 2sVjc\ c. 5, repealing in *o far 6 Anne c. 7 pensions 
granted for diplomatic services, according to the provisions of 2 and 3 Will. TV . c-llb, 
shall not disqualify the holder from being elected, or sitting, or voting as a member of 

the house*of commons. , . , , , , * 

DIPLOMACY (ante), the science which deals with the relations and interests o 
nations in respect to one another. Diplomatic agents are of the following grades: 
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Ambassadors, ministers penipotentiary, charges d’affaires, envoys, and consuls. In the 4 
United States, these agents are appointed by the president, with the advice and consent 1 
of the senate. If a vacancy occurs while the senate is not in session, the agent may 1 

enter upon his duties upon the appointment of the president, subject, however, to con- ! 

firmatkm or rejection by the senate at a future time. In practice, the secretary of state, 1 

under the direction of the president, takes charge of the diplomatic relations of the 
government, giving to the agents their instructions and keeping himself in close corre- ! 

spondcnce with them. In great emergencies it is not unusual for nations to appoint 
special commissioners to settle a special difficulty, or to draft a particular treaty. In the 
United States, the necessity and utility of keeping ministers residing at foreign courts 
has sometimes been questioned; but the practice is continued in the belief that it is 
favorable to peace between nations by affording facilities for prompt explanations of dis- 
putes as they may arise, and also because it is thought that American citizens traveling 
or residing in foreign countries often need such protection or advice as only a minister 
or consul is qualified to give. There can be no doubt that diplomatic intercourse, regu- 
larly established and maintained, begets between nations sentiments of mutual respect 
and forbearance, and tends to keep alive that feeling of universal brotherhood which is 
the richest and ripest fruit of a Christian civilization. It is the duty of a foreign min- 
ister to study the institutions, habits, and even prejudices of the nation to which he is 
accredited, and to keep his own government advised of every movement affecting its 
peace and welfare. It is also his duty to convey information to foreigners in respect to 
the government and people of the nation which he represents, in order to abate or 
remove national prejudices and awaken fraternal feelings. Of late years, American con- 
suls have done the country a valuable service by gathering information as to the pro- 
ductions, manufactures, and trade of foreign nations, and finding new markets for the 
products of American industry. 

DIPLOMATICS, the science of ancient writings. The term can scarcely he said to 
have been at any time in general use in this country, and even on the continent it has 
latterly given way to the more convenient and descriptive term, paleography (q.v.). 

DXPLOFTEETJS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, four species of which have been dis- 
covered in the old red sandstone, and two in the carboniferous series. They have 
lieterocercal tails, with double anal and dorsal fins, opposite each other, but having the 
dorsal pair a little apart. The head is large and flattened, and the teeth are fewer and 
larger than in the allied genera. The scales are perforated with small foramina. 

DIPPEL’S ANIMAL OIL, called also empyreumatic animal oil, or rectified oil of 
hartshorn, is prepared by the destructive distillation of bones in close vessels, when 
bone-black (q.v.) is left in the retort -or vessel, and the crude oil distills over into a 
suitable receiver. When obtained in this manner, it is a thick viscid oil of a brown 
color, and a very disagreeable odor, but on redistillation it may be obtained limpid and 
colorless. Air and light affect the pure or rectified oil, and render it colored and some- 
what viscid. Its elementary constituents are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
and it contains a number of volatile organic bases, such as" aniline, picoline, etc. IX 
A. 0. is a powerful medicinal agent, and when swallowed in doses of a few drops, it is 
antispasmodic, and stimulates the vascular and nervous sj stems. In large doses, it is a 
powerful irritant poison. 

BIPPEB, 0 Indus, a genus of birds of the thrush family (■ mendidw ), distinguished from 
tbe other birds of that family by an almost straight, compressed, sharp-pointed bill, and 
still more by their manners and habits. They frequent clear pebbly streams and lakes, 
feeding chiefly on mollusks and on aquatic insects and their larvae, which they seek even 
under water, diving with great facility, and moving about for a short time at the bot- 
tom of the water. They carry their rather short tail elevated after the manner of wrens, 
which they also resemble in their “ frequent becks” or dipping of the head, accompanied 
with an upward jerking of the tail. One species is found in Britain, the Common I)., 
or W A.TEB Ousel (C. aquaticus ), a bird rather smaller than any of the British thrushes, 
of a generally dark-brown color, with throat and upper part of the breast pure white. 

It is found throughout the whole of Europe and tbe n. of Asia, but chiefly in billy or 
mountainous districts. It is not gregarious. The I). never fails to attract notice, as it 
sits upon some stone in the midst of or beside the stream, its white breast rendering it 
conspicuous as it repeats the movement from which it derives its name. It builds a 
very curious nest of interwoven moss, domed and with the entrance in the side, usually 
in some^ mossy bank close by a stream, and often near or under a cascade. The asser- 
tion which has been made, that the IX walks without apparent muscular effort at the , 
bottom of the water, is incorrect; its feet are not well formed for walking, and it moves 
under water by means of its wings— which are short— not without much muscular effort. 

The statement also often made, that it eats the spawn of salmon and other fishes, in the 
belief of which it is much persecuted in Scotland, has never been sufficiently authenti- 
cated, Other species of IX arc found in Asia and North America. In Scotland, the D, 

Is called the watpr crow. 

DIPPING-NEEDLE. If a magnetic needle be supported so as to be free to move ver- 
tically, it does not at most places on the earth’s surface rest in a horizontal position, but 
inclines^ more or less from it. If the vertical plane in which the needle moves is the 
magnetic meridian of the place, the angle between the needle and the horizontal line is 
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bailed the clip or inclination of the needle. The dip of the magnetic needle at any place 
can be ascertained with very great exactness by means of the dipping-needle. It con- 
sists of a graduated circle fixed vertically in a frame, and moving with it arid a Vernier 
on a horizontal graduated circle. This last is supported by a tripod furnished with lev- 
eling screws. At the center of the vertical circle, there are two knife-edges of agate, 
supported by the frame, and parallel to the plane of the circle. The needle rests on these 
knife-edges by means of two fine polished cylinders of steel, which are placed accurately 
at the center of the needle, and project at right angles from it: so adjusted, the needle 
moves with little or no friction. It is so made, moreover, that before being magnetized 
it remains indifferently in any position; after magnetization, therefore, the dip which it 
shows is wholly due to the magnetic influence of the earth. 

In order to understand how an observation is made with the dipping-needle, we 
must regard the directing force of the earth’s magnetism exerted upon the poles of the 
needle in any vertical plane in which it may happen to be, as resolved into two forces, 
one acting at right angles to the plane, and the other acting in the plane. There 
being a corresponding but opposite force at each pole, we have thus two statical couples 
acting on the needle— one tending to turn it at right angles to the plane in which it 
moves, and the other tending to bring it round to a position in the plane such that the 
needle and the forces of the couple may be in a line. In the dipping-needle, the mode of 
support completely neutralizes the first of the couples; and the position that the 
needle takes in any plane is clue wholly to the second. When the plane of the needle 
is at right angles to the magnetic meridian, the forces of this lat ter couple act vertically, 
and bring the needle to the same position. This, then, gives us the means of determin- 
ing the magnetic meridian, for we have only to bring the vertical circle round till the 
needle stands at 90° to put it in a plane at right angles to that meridian; and then by 
moving the vernier on the horizontal circle over 90°, we place the upper circle and needle 
in the plane of the magnetic meridian. The dipping-needle thus serves the purpose of 
a declination needle (q.v.). In bringing the needle round from the plane at right angles 
to the magnetic meridian, the dip is less and less, till it becomes least in the plane of 
that meridian. We might thus also find the magnetic meridian, for it is that plane in 
which the clip of the needle is least. AVlien the needle is in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, the couple which acts in other vertical planes at right angles to them disap- 
pears, and the whole force of the terrestrial magnetism acts at each pole of the needle, 
forming a couple which swings the needle round till it stands in a line with itself. 
The degree on the circle then pointed to by the needle is the dip at the place of 
observation. Two readings arc necessary, for the reason stated in the Declination 
Needle. One reading is taken, the needle is then reversed so as to change its supports, 
and then a second reading is noted, and the mean of the two gives the correct reading. 
The position of the needle when the clip is read oil’ is manifestly the same that a needle 
suspended in air, if that were possible, aiid free to move in any way, would finally 
assume. In resolving, therefore, the total directive force of the earth as we have done 
above, we must keep In mind that it always acts parallel to the direction of the dipping- 
needle. 

DIPSA'OEJB and BIPSACBS, Bee Teasel. 

BIPSAS (Gr. a kind of serpent), a genus of non-venomous serpents of tlie family 
colubrklm, of very elongated form, and with a thick, broad, and obtuse head. They are 
tree-snakes, inhabitants chiefly of the warm parts of Asia and America. One species 
only, D. faMax, somewhat doubtfully referred to this genus, occurs in the s. of Europe. 
Some of the species are of great size. A large and beautiful species is found in Java 
and Sumatra. The form is more attenuated than in others of the genus. 

DIPSOMANIA, or Oinoma'nia, from the Greek words dipsa, thirst, or oino.% wine, 
and mama — terms of modern invention, to denote an irresistible or insane craving for 
alcoholic stimulants, when occurring in a habitual or confirmed form, and requiring 
confinement or restraint of the person for its cure. Much discussion has taken place in 
regard to this aqd other forms of what is often called moral insanity ; the most recent 
views of physicians, however, tend to show that the drinking insanity, or furor bibendi, 
as it was called by an early writer on the subject, is often associated with other forms 
of mental derangement, and is very apt to be, in connection with one or more of these 
forms, hereditarily transmitted, even through several generations; so that the really 
physical or insane character of the craving for stimulants, at least in some cases, may be 
regarded as a well-established fact in medicine. For the legal and general questions in 
connection with this subject, see Insanity and Intoxication. 

DIPSOMA'NIA (Gr. dipsa, thirst, and mania, madness, or eager desire) is a term 
intended, whether correctly or not, to denote a condition in which certain individuals 
manifest an irresistible craving for alcoholic drinks, Oinomania (Gr. oinos, wine), used 
by German writers; and the English Drinking Insanity, are also intended to designate 
the same state. It is of importance to distinguish dipsomaniacs from ordinarily intem- 
perate and drunken individuals. In our streets and in society, we are only too familiar 
with the various phases of the habit and vice of drunkenness, and the different grades 
and circumstances of drinkers, such as the morning dram-drinker; the jolly social 
drinker; and the individual who, knowingly and intentionally, gives himself up to a 
debauch. While many thus of their own choice degrade and injure themselves, they are 
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; b * f , or a tlm ® at ] ? ast .to perform tolerably well their usual occupation* 
boura, Many hard drinkers can exercise wonderful control over them- 
rlii ^ !n„f ?S. the t‘ me to drink and the time to keep sober; and while sober, can dis- 
theu fllmil y’ professional, social, or even religious duties— so far at least as 
s , 0 ' t 50 "} 6 of tliem may drink continuously, until attacked by 
w hat is called delirium tremens (q.y.), or fall into the state of delirium ebriosum (q v ) or 
what has been called }»««& a pote; but when the supplies are stopped, and the neees- 

=onn t ; eatment .! s ^ n ^ el F one ’ the y are soon able to resume their usual duties, and too 
soon, m .general, their former practices. 

h ° W , eVer ’ es P eC: >a II 7 in persons of a nervous and sanguine temperament and 
readily m women than in men— a condition in which the mere 
Ind tiJ» , rf' A ' 1 “ disease, 'the vicious habit into an insane, impulsive propensity, 
aud then the drunkard becomes a dipsomaniac. The alcoholic principle bv habitual 
abuse, perverts the action, if not the nutrition, of cerebral matter- and the fro- 
S 1 ‘i 1 t U | r > n ° eS °f th f me , nt i l1 functions from fits of intoxication’, the loose and 
imiuts engendered, and the alternate states of remorse and attempts to drown 
™ ore copious libations, all combine to create the dipsomaniac. He loses 

andb transformed intn' tt W1 - ’ h t M T p< T r to c resist tUe saving for alcoholic stimuli; 
ana is transformed- into the involuntary slave of an insane propensity. Physically the 

naie S^enmre amenta , b 'y broken-down aspect; limbs feeble amf tremulous; visage 

festatontot m irid’ ,°„7w : t ?" d f yes w ? teI V nd lusterless. But iu the mam- 
icsiaxions ot mind and heart, the change is still more sad. A process of mental 

s hnw tn 'Tt S -° e f- 011 Slmultan ?°usly with the habit of indulgence; the main aim of life 
mvi^ ° t ^ S or ’ f ca P a f.*y for business is limited to the means of gratifying^ So 

no WW over P ldm- P ndid° ra y reh .S'™' the ties of nearest and dearest kin, have 
ove l " im » indeed, no consideration, human or divine, will interDo^eanv Inrri^r 

with rco i i y r,ml, r lA'- i if^ the propensity^ whenever it ispossiUe. N«“SK^w drink 
ind nifj ehsli, socially and convivially, but will swallow spirits, awav from society 
h u fit If.!?"’ e - TCn “urv® a , dl 'ug; and the only satisfaction derived from the act 
nw»d lt - 4 S “ C wf ’usensibility to the wretched state of mind which prompts the insati 
stimnS “•hc V ^ hen $1 ha ? «°“ e 0,1 for some time, although a s speSn of e “ 
“of ti c interference of friends, or fhe occuiTencf of an aUal 

V likewiftf* frnm oh inemm x * / 


firmed djp,maniac^?ndeed, 1l^^TOn W l^ t S^itu r i^he off" rcal )% c ™' 

the moral sense becomes . to * ake lts course unrestrainedly, 

affected is readily led to the “? d the intellect annihilated, so that the 

petrated, or sinlis into a state of oomnlntn ? ri |u e s which would not otherwise tie per. 

therefore, the disease exists in its orfinanr pha™s Ind inte°nsitv fr "rf T m > ! Vtr)lotlier > ' 
ance ; or whether it springs out of the propensity 8 ^* ty m v ° ,u utary mtemper- 

ization— and these are sufficiently a conse <fuence of abnormal organ- 

from the ordinary vice of intemM^nee^th?™/^? 1 ^ 6 ^ a ? arked line of distinction 

» «w —.U 
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f n <r additional evidence of decided mental unsoundness. Some of these are wasteful- 
ness and senseless extravagance; ridiculous eccentricity of conduct; gross indecency of 
behavior, and obscenity and profanity of language; tendency to theft of articles oi little 
or no value— often of one class or kind of things; extreme perverseness and vindictive- 
ness of disposition; and impulsive violence, which leads readily to the commission of 
homicide or suicide. _■ 

These, then, are the features, variously combined m duierent cases (or which many 
onniil pivsilv trivpnV which distinguish instances of D. from ordinary 


i K) ha,ve come in contact with instances in their own families or among their friends. 

If such, then, is a correct view of the case, it follows that special physical treatment 
ust be adopted before moral and spiritual agencies can be expected to operate with any 
<• -i ... i« nn «riWo /\f nvvtwvrnnrr bis nwn Will,; 8.1! <1 

be placed 


aust DC auoptcu ueiurc tuuiiu uuu opiuLutix fc/y v.. F vv.vu« . Jr s 

liaiice of success; and as the dipsomaniac is incapable of governing Ins own will, ana 
nakitm* any effort. to subdue his ruling desire, it is evident that he should 
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ard will voluntarily submit to control, or continue under it ior asumcienueugiuui. mao 
to receive lasting benefit; and therefore it seems essential, as in the case of othei insani- 
ties, that legal power, with proper precautions and restrictions, should be available to 
secure the possession of his person, and the protection of his property. It is undoubt- 
edly the duty of a good and wise government to provide for such care, when it is so 
well knOw-ii that the consequences of unrestrained action may be so serious to the mai- 
vidual chiefly concerned; when families are so often thereby plunged into deep cast less 
or absolute ruin; and when the amenity of society. is so frequently outraged by a dis- 
play of mischievous eccentricity, or glaring indecency, or by the occurrence of some 
liairaiit crime. “ Tlic liberty of the subject ” is a precious trust, but the absence of law 
to meet the case of the insane drunkard, is in reality license for evil, since no precau- 
tion is taken to prevent most grievous infringements of the liberties of others. It > 
certainly an overstrained delicacy in legislation to shirk interference with a class of 
cases which lead to so much private misery and public expenditure, as the recoids_ of 
our courts of law, prisons, poor-houses, and lunatic asylums call amply attest. I> 
considering the case of the dipsomaniac from another point of view, a facility by law to 
control, would confer on himself an unspeakable benefit. It would thus attord lnm his 
onlv chance of euro and restoration to society, instead of permitting him to go on to 
■wreck, and ruin. Indeed, tiie neglect, of law to provide such a check and remedy, seems 
inconsistent, unjust, and inhumane, when we consider that .wlnle.it permit* tlminsensatc 
drunkard to endanger ids life, to waste Ins property andyepnve his tkmily ot Uiat 
which they are lastly entitled to expect from his hands during life, 01 to fall to them at 
his death 'it holds him responsible for any criminal act he may Commit, lio doubt tin, 
law assumes that he drinks voluntarily, and with his eyes open to all the consequences, 
nnd that his practices therefore form an aggravation of his guilt; hut such is. not the 
case for he drinks— as lias been shown— involuntarily, and without any reflection as to 
ultimate consequences; and he is manifestly unable to exercise Ins reason aright, or gov- 
ern ids will. That the existing law of lunacy does not meet -toe case of lnsanedrmUeis^ 
is well known mid much felt. One woukl imagine that the .definition, of insanity— a 
™ so d^eased and affected in mind as to render him unfit to be at large either as 
regards his own personal safety and conduct, or the safety of the persons and property 
ofotl or of“iie public” (20 and 21 Viet. c. 71, s.8); and again, “a person of unsound 
mind ” (25 and 28 Viet. c. 54. s. 1)— recognizes a dipsomaniac as a fit object for contiid. 
But the ancient dicta of English and Scotch judges, as to the nature of insanity, still 
appear" to'lvlhere to the legal mind; and as medical certifiers now require to state he 
facts on which they form their opinion, the statement that one or the chief manifesto n 
is excessive intemperance; or an Uncontrollable craving for intoxicaung hquois, lsqu . c 
enourii to prevent a sherilf-or at least some, sheriffs-from granting the wishcd-tor 
warrant lie declines to interfere unless there is evidence of some furiosity m thoctoe^ 
oim lie existence of a delusion; and in all probability, were lie to do otherwise, and the 
ease he carried into court, a deliverance would be given against the plea of insanity . .t 
rate 'the uncertainly in the administration of law in such cases, and the danger oi 
XStaStod W even did they gain their plea, .deter .medical men 
from errantin"' certificates which, otherwise, they would most unhesitatingly do. In 
he hf ii acv amendment act (29 and 80. Viet. c. 51, s. .15, 1866). as permission is given 
tol ms, crimen cn of any asylum, with assent, in writing, from one of theconimis- 
to me wu-c"" • , n *i )0 . u ,,i er anv person wishing to submit liimself to lieat- 

s, oners in lummy, to warrant certificates of insanity-it was 

y ‘Spen a Sfo^m'dm&ion of dipsomaniacs. But it has only in a 
supposed ttouy to 1 • . . ; (l of time, been taken advantage of, under 

the^emporavy pressure brought to bear Jm them by friends, etc. Indeed, there s toe 

i id; Miihr in trot tin^ individuals to go voluntarily into private sanatoria, icfu^cs, 

«*» are available— or, whenadnut- 

ted, to detain them sufficiently long so as to effect a cure. 
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Establishments for inebriates, on a small scale, have existed in this country for many 
years; and there are at present several excellent ones, for the middle and upper classes, 
m various parts of the country, particularly in the counties of Argyle, lioss, Inverness, 
Forfar, and Perth: besides, several medical men, clergymen, and farmers throughout 
Scotland receive one or two boarders of this class. Into these places, however, only a 
very few individuals go quite voluntarily; in fact, it is generally under more or less 
constraint. Straitened circumstances, bodily suffering, the tears and entreaties of rela- 
tions, threutenings of being cast off altogether, and such-like influences, may succeed 
perhaps in bne out of ten or twelve instances; but abstinence from drink, judicious 
medical treatment, good diet, pure air, exercise, occupation, and amusement, so improve 
the physical condition, that erc-loug, and before deeper and more radical changes can 
be effected, or the tone of the moral feelings restored, they become restless, and demand 
liberty as a right, which they know well cannot be disputed. Out in a few weeks or 
months, therefore, fully three fourths of those admitted go, or are taken by injudicious 
or timid friends, and the result may easily be imagined. Years rather than months of 
control, and gradual trials of liberty on probation, are necessary to effect, a permanent 
cure in any considerable proportion of the more confirmed cases of this malady. Tak- 
ing into consideration, therefore, these uncertainties, there is evidently not much induce 
meat for parties to invest monej r in the establishment of a desirable and trust worthy 
institution. For a good building, in a pleasant and salubrious situation, with some 
ground attached, must be secured; the furnishings must be comfortable, the cooking 
good, and considerable opportunities must be provided for witliin-door and out-door 
occupation, amusemen , and cheeriness. In fact, all the arrangements must be made 
so as to provide such nwv and relishable enjoyments as will counteract or take the place 
of the cravings for alcoholic stimuli, and prevent, as much as possible, discontentment 
with the situation in which they are placed. Admission to such private boarding- 
houses is generally at the rate of £100 per annum. The chief stipulations made on 
entrance arc, that no pocket-money be allowed; that no stimulants are to be given, 
unless under medical direction; and that intimation be made at all hotels, taverns, or 
spirit-shops in the locality, that no debts will be paid for drink furnished to the board- 
ers. The only public institution in Great Britain for the treatment of inebriates is the 
Queensberry lodge, Edinburgh, in connection with the house of refuge. It is a hand- 
some building, erected some years ago, and comfortably furnished so as to accommo- 
date 27 female boarders of the better classes, at the rates of from £40 to £100 per annum. 
Already a considerable number have been admitted; and in several instances apparently 
with excellent results, notwithstanding the difficulty experienced in the most of cases 
in detaining boarders a sufficient time. 

In several cities of the United States of America, and as far back as 20 years, some- 
what similar institutions are in active operation, some of them amply endowed, others 
partly supported from public funds, although into all the admissions are mostly volun- 
tary/ Of these there are now upwards of 12 homes or retreats; and the Boston “ Washing- 
tonian home,” is pointed to as a model institution. But the institution about which we 
have heard most is the New York state inebriate asylum, at Binghamton. It is a 
massive and costly structure, sufficient to accommodate about 200 "individuals, amply 
state endowed and possessing every arrangement and appliance for the treatment of the. 
unfortunate class requiring its aid. Here an average of 40 per cent of the cases admitted 
are said to have been cured. It is evident, however, from the number of boarders 
reported as annually undergoing treatment in these various American retreats, that they' 
receive all sorts of drunkards ; and we fear that the good accomplished must, in a large 
proportion of instances, be only partial and temporary. Thus, in the Washingtonian 
home, which— according to one of its reports— has accommodated an average of about 
18 persons daily, and is said to have had from 250 to 800 cases annually under treatment, 
+ lie necessarily brief average residence of each holds out little hope that much lasting 
benefit can have resulted in eases at least of such confirmed inebriates as we have 
described under the name of dipsomaniacs, and for whom legislation is desirable. It is 
supposed, however, in America, that these state-supported institutions have been econo- 
mical by keeping inebriates out of the alms-houses, etc., and in restoring about one third 
of bread-winners to honorable citizenship, and thus preventing them and their families 
from falling as a burden on the state. In 1870, an ‘ ‘ association for the cure of inebriates” 
was formed, composed of physicians, superintendents, and friends of inebriate asylums, 
which has ever since been most active in its operations, and done much by meetings, 
publications of transactions, and otherwise, to help forward the philanthropic movement, 
and in every particular on the lines of this paper. 

The Americans are in advance of us in legislation regarding the care of the person 
and property of inebriates; for to the magistrate, or rather judge, is committed the care 
and custody of all insane persons, and of all persons who are wasteful and incapable of 
conducting their own affairs, in consequence of habitual drunkenness; and he is empow- 
ered to provide out of their estates for their safe keeping and maintenance, and for 
the maintenance of their families and the education of their children. Hence, it might 
. be inferred that legal power might enforce the care and treatment of insane drinkers in 
lunatic asylums, or in reformatory asylums, such as those at Binghamton or Boston. 

; Yet such powers are not often called into effect, doubtless from the knowledge that such 
■ Exists, and that the best course is to submit voluntarily and prevent further proceedings. 
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Freedom of legislation is more natural in a new country, where antiquated prece- 
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culties at first, is now doing good work. absolutely . 
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necessary to meet the cure of insane drinkers ; and >n lfOTand have 
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called, should be provided and licensed for this ‘ the delicacies of 

ference with personal liberty would thus be moi n concerned and more likely to 
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secure the humane and remedial from this, the malady itself 
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at its meeting m Aug., 18 io, and the due - n ^ r “ moti legislation for tlio Control 
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and Cure of Habitual Drunkards 
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bearers. The society set at once to ““ it , but too late for the second 
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maybe at once understood, when it is mentioned that the mental phase of habitual 
drunkenness is kept in the background; that the existence of retreats is merely sanctioned, 
but when erected, to be regulated and inspected, and that admission is. never to be 
compulsory, but only permissive, although some power of detention is given; Iso 
wonder that the last report of the society mildly says: “ The ‘ Habitual Drunkards’ act/ 
as passed, does not quite come up to the expectation of your committee, but they con- 
gratulate all interested in the reformation of the inebriate on the affirmation by parlia- 
ment of the principles on which the act is based;” and again: “Your commit tee have 
every confidence that, provided only adequate/opportunity be afforded, many confirmed 
drunkards will gladly avail themselves of the power of isolation for a lime from the 
many temptations by which they are at present surrounded. ” 

It was fixed that this act should come into force on 1st Jan., 1880, audit is to be hoped 
that it may prove more wide in its operation and more effective than can at present be 
fairly anticipated; for the existence of a compulsory clause is essential to the working 
of the voluntary clause, and would have led to arrangements for reformatories for the 
habitual drunkards of our police courts and prisons, and not confined the operation of 
the act simply to the better classes of society. 

BXPTEBA (Gr, two-winged), an order of insects, which received from Aristotle the 
name it still bears. Its distinguishing characters are so obvious that it has been 
acknowledged, with little change of its limits, by almost all naturalists. Fly . is a 
popular name very generally applied to dipterous insects, and often with some distin- 
guishing prefix (as house-fly, flesh-fly, blow-fly, bot-fly, crane-fly, etc.), although it is 
sometimes used with such prefix to designate insects not belonging to tli^is order 
"(dragon-flv, day-fly, May-fly, etc.). Midges, gnats, and mosquitoes are also dipterous 
insects. In the number of species which it contains, this is one of the most extensive 
orders of insects: some of the species are also remarkable for the immense multitudes 
in which they appear; and although most of them are of small size, and few attract us 
by brilliant hues, not a few arc important on account of the annoyance or mischief 
which they cause, either in their perfect or in their larva state; whilst many of their 
larvm (maggots) are also very useful in consuming putrescent animal matter, which 
might otherwise prove a source of pestilence. 

"The D. have only two wings, which are membranous and simply veined. A little 
behind the wings are two small slender organs called halter es, poisers, or balancers, the 
use of which is not well, known. They are usually present even in those exceptional 
insects of this order in which the wrings are not developed. The head of the I). is gen- 
erally in great part occupied by the large compound eyes, which often contain thou- 
sands of facett.es; and besides these, , three simple or stemniatie eyes (ocelli) are often 
also present, placed upon the crown of the head. The mouth is formed exclusively for 
suction, and is usually furnished with a short membranous suctorial proboscis, com- 
posed of parts which represent, although so differently modified, the portions of the 
mouth in coleopterous and other masticating insects, some of the parts, however, often 
disappearing. The proboscis of many is capable of piercing the skins of animals on 
the juices of which they feed; others are quite destitute of this power of piercing. 
Many feed chiefly on saccharine and other vegetable juices. In some genera, the per- 
fect insect seems destitute of a mouth; and the term of life,- after the perfect state has 
been attained, very brief in some, appears to he brief in all. The power which many 
dipterous insects possess of walking even on very smooth surfaces, in any position, 
even with the back downwards, familiar to every one in the example of the common 
house-fly, has not yet received a sufficient explanation. The opinion that tlrnir feet are 
furnished with disks for the formation of a vacuum, has been called in question, but 
nothing satisfactory has been substituted for it. The terminal rings of the abdomen in 
the females of many species, form an ovipositor capable of piercing the substances in 
which the eggs are to be laid, and composed of pieces which may be exserted or retracted 
into one another like those of a telescope. The eggs are very generally deposited in 
putrescent animal substances, but those of some kinds in the bodies of living animals, 
some in vegetable substances; the larvae of some live in water; the eggs of a few are 
hatched within their own bodies, and the larvae of some even remain there till they pass 
into the pupa state. All the D. undergo. a complete metamorphosis. Their larva? are 
destitute of true feet, although some of them have organs which serve for the same 
purpose; some have a distinct head; but others have tile head soft and changeable in 
form, capable of being retracted into the body, and distinguishable only by its position, 
and by the organs of the mouth. Those which dwell in water or in fluid putrescent 
matters, have a retractile tail-like prolongation of the body, terminated by a radiated 
expansion, which communicates with air-tubes, and constitutes part of a very remark- 
able respiratory system. The larvae of some I). spin cocoons when about to 'pass into 
the pupa state: but in others, the skin of the larva hardens and encases the pupa; the 
■perfect insect making its escape by forcing off with its head the end of its pupa case. 

/ DIPTEBA'CEiE, or Dipti|rocaupa'ce^s, a natural order of exogenous plants, consist- 
ing of beautiful and majestic trees, natives of the East Indies. Some trees of this order, 
of which about 50 species are known, are highly valuable as timber-trees. Among 
, them is the. Sul (q.v.j, the most esteemed timber- tree of India. They abound also in 
balsamic resin, and their resinous products are used for a variety of purposes. See 
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Ant:, ie, Camphor, Copal, Dam ah, Varnish Tree, and Sal \—Dipteromrpvs y t be 
genus from which the above order has received its name, contains several species of 
the noblest trees of India. They abound in the warm parts of the e. coast of the bay oi 
Bengal and the eastern peninsula. The wood is used for house-building, ship-building, 
etc. D. turbinatus , the Gurjun or Goon, tun Tree, the species 'by -which the genu;? 
first became known, often attains a height of upwards of 200 ft., and a girth of 15 ft. 

It lias a pale-gray trunk, rising without a branch till it forms at its summit a small 
symmetrical crown. The leaves are broad, glossy, and beautiful ; the flowers in white 
racemes, but not conspicuous. The wood is hard, close-grained, and durable. A fra- 
grant oil exudes from the trunk, which is extremely valuable for pitch and varnish, and 
is also used medicinally. It is procured by cutting transverse holes in the trunk, point- 
ing downwards, and lighting fires in them, which causes the oil to flow. The tree is 
sometimes called the \V ood-oil Tree. This oil or balsam is also procured from oilier 
species of dipterocarpus. D. trinervis yields a resin which is valuable for plasters, and 
acts on the mucous membranes like balsam of copaiva. The Javanese smear banana- 
leaves with this resin, which bum as torches, with a pleasant odor and white light. 

MPTEIiUS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, peculiar to the old red sandstone, in 
which two species have been found. They derive their name from their most striking 
characteristic — the double anal and dorsal fins, which are opposite to each other. The 
head is large and flattened, the teeth subequal, the scales perforated by small foramina, 
and the tail heterocercai. 

DIPTYCH (Gr. dipiyclia), a double writing-tablet, or two writing-tablets, which could 
be folded together. Herodotus speaks of such a tablet, made of wood and covered 
with wax. It was in the later Roman time, however, that they were most used, and 
those which have been preserved belong chiefly to the period when classical was merg- 
ing into mediaeval life. The beautiful carving with which they are often covered on 
the outside, consequently represents not unfrequently a combination of classical and of 
Christian subjects. Ivory and metal were sometimes employed in place of wood: but 
the construction was always the same, the wax with the writing being in the inside. 
Under the emperors, diptychs were distinguished into consular and ecclesiastical. The 
former, which were presented by the consuls and other magistrates to their friends, and 
those officially connected with them, on their entrance on office, were inscribed with 
their names anil bore their portraits. The ecclesiastical diptychs, on the other hand, 
are decorated with scenes from sacred history, and were preserved in the churches as 
part of the sacred ornaments. Those that exist are of various sizes, rarely exceeding $ 
in. by 4. 

DI PUS. See Jerboa. 

DIR'CE, in Greek legend, the personification of a fountain (and stream) at Thebes, 
from thg waiter of which Hercules derived a part of his strength, and which was usually 
identified with the fountain of Ares in the legend of Cadmus. Besides the fountain, 
there was the grove of Dirce, at which sacrifices for the dead and other rites were per- 
formed. According to the story, Dirce, the wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, had sorely 
persecuted Antiope, who at last escaped to Mt. Cithairon, where her twin sons, 
Amphion and Zcthus, were being brought up by a herdsman who was unaware of their 
parentage. Mother and sons met, hut had not recognized each other, till Dirce, who 
had come to a hill for a Dionysiac ceremony, proposed that Amphion and Zethus should 
tie Antiope to the horns of a Wild hull to be dragged to death. They wore about to do 
so, when the herdsman announced their relationship, and they then tied Dirce to the hull 
instead. She was dragged over the hill to the fountain mto which she was transformed. 

BISECT. See Consanguinity. 

BISECT and RETROGRADE. In astronomy, the motion of a planet is said to be direct 
when the planet goes forward by its proper motion in the zodiac according to the suc- 
cession or order of the signs (i.e., from \v. to e.). or when.it appears to do so to an 
observer. On the other hand, it is said to be retrograde when it appears to go the contrary 
way. 

DIRECTOR, one of a number of persons appointed to conduct the affairs of joint- 
stock undertakings, such as banks, railways, water and gas companies, fire and life 
assurance companies, and various kinds of manufacturing and trading concerns. The 
office of a D. is in ail cases one of less or more responsibility, sometimes of consid- 
erable risk, and according to commercial maxim, ought not to be accepted lightly or for 
the mere honor which is supposed to be incidental to the position. On this point, 
unfortunately, there is hot a little loose morality and want of due consideration. Men 
are seen to enter on the office with scarcely a thought of attending to their duly, or of 
the injury they may inflict by allowing their names to be attached to undertakings in 
the management of which they cannot be said to take any particular interest. Latterly; 
so manv instances have occurred of the perfunctory performance of the duties of direc- 
tors, greatly to the damage of those who confided iii them, that, perhaps, new and more 
wholesome views mav arise on the subject. As a member of a body incorporated by the 
legislature, a railway D. is bound to administer the affairs of the company only with 
the means legitimately put at his disposal, nor can he be expected to incur any personal 
liability to sustain the general operations. Usually, however, when there is any tern- 
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porary or peculiar shortcoming in the finances, the directors overdraw to a certain extent 
the company’s bank account on their persona] responsibility ; in all such cases, and 
where the outlay has been justifiable, the shareholders rarely decline, to authorize meas- 
ures which will relieve the directors of their obligations. In the case of banks, there arc 
usually two kinds of directors— the ordinary and the extraordinary. The ordinary 
directors are practically the conductors of the undertaking, while the ; extraordinary , 
attend only on particular occasions, and are, in fact, little else than ornamental appen- 
dages, whose names impart a degree of distinction to the concern. As regards bank as 
well as railway directors, it is the rule that they must respectively possess a curtain 
amount of stock. It is an understanding that the directors of railways, banks, and 
assurance companies, should be paid in some way for their services. Being mostly men 
in business, they cannot be expected to give away their time and take trouble for nothing. 
Their payment, however, in the shape of an honorarium , is generally trilling in compar- 
ison to the amount of labor which is to be encountered. . At meetings of shareholders, 
small sums are voted to be set aside for the directors, which sums are for the most part 
appropriated in the ratio of attendance. The fee of a bank D. is not usually half 
a guinea at each meeting; though it is as customary for those present to divide amongst 
them the sum set apart for the occasion, wherefore the regular attenders get most. Too 
insignificance of these fees, even where no stinginess prevails, is employed as mi argu- 
ment why anything like a scrupulous examination into affairs is not reasonably to be 
expected — an argument seemingly of no great moral or legal force; for it is clear there 
can be no valid excuse for neglecting a trust which has been voluntarily accepted. 

The difficult questions as to the cases in which directors incur liability for the losses 
sustained by the shareholders whose affairs they have undertaken to manage, have often 
been raised in courts of law; but, hitherto, no satisfactory solution of them has been 
found. Bee Joint-Stock Company. Of the statutory provisions as to directors con- 
tained in the joint-stock companies acts (consolidated in the act 25 and 20 Viet. c. 89), 
the chief are these: 1. That the first directors shall be selected, and their number deter- 
mined, by the subscribers of the original memorandum of association, who shall them- 
selves be deemed directors until other directors are appointed. 2. That his office of 
director shall be vacated by the acceptance of any other office or place of profit under the 
company, by bankruptcy or insolvency, or by being concerned in any contract with the 
company. 8. At the first ordinary meeting after the incorporation of the company, the 
whole of the directors shall retire from office; and at the first ordinary meeting in every 
subsequent year, one third of the directors for the time being, or if their number is not 
a multiple of three, then the number nearest to one third, shall retire from office. In 
every subsequent year, one third, or other nearest number, who have been longest in 
office, shall retire. A retiring director shall be re-eligible. 4. The company in a general 
meeting may increase or diminish the number of directors. 5. Any casual vacancy 
occurring in the hoard of directors may be filled up by the directors; but any person so 
chosen shall retain his office so long only as the vacating director would have retained 
the same if no vacancy had occurred. The company, in general meeting, may remove 
any director, and appoint another in his stead. 6. The directors may 'meet' together 
for the dispatch of business, adjourn, and otherwise regulate their meetings as 
they think fit, and determine the quorum necessary for the transaction of business. 
7. Questions arising are determined by a majority of votes, the chairman having a cast- 
ing vote in case of equality. 8. A director may at anytime summon a meeting of 
directors. 9. The directors elect their own chairman, and determine the period of his 
office. In case no chairman has been appointed, or he is absent, the directors shall 
appoint one of their number to preside for that time only. 10. Directors may delegate 
their powers to committees of such number as they may judge expedient. 11. The 
directors must cause minutes to be made in books provided for the purpose. Those 
minutes shall set forth all appointments of officers made by the directors, the names of 
the directors present ut each meeting of directors or of committee, all orders made by 
meetings or committees, and all resolutions and other proceedings of these bodies. 
These minutes shall be signed by the chairman, and shall be receivable in evidence of 
■what took place without any further proof. 12. The directors, with the sanction of the 
company in a general meeting, may declare that a dividend shall be paid to the share- 
holder? in proportion to their shares. No dividend shall be payable except out, of tins 
profits arising from the business of the company. 13. If the directors shall declare any 
dividend when the company is known by them to be insolvent, or any dividend the 
payment of which would, to their knowledge, render it insolvent, they shall be jointly 
and severally liable for the debts of the company then existing, and for all that shall 
he thereafter contracted, so long as they shall respectively remain in office. It is pro- 
vided that the amount for which they shall be so liable shall not exceed the amount of 
the dividend declared, and that if any of the directors were absent at the time of making 
the dividend, or protested in writing, they shall he exempted from liability. Before 
recommending a dividend, the directors may set aside a reserved fund out- of the profits 
of the company. In companies incorporated for carrying on undertakings of a public 
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exercise all the powers of the company, except such matters as are specially directed to 
he transacted by a general meeting of the company. See Liability (Limited) Acts, 
Joint stock Companies. 

DIRECTORY. On the death of 'Robespierre, in 1794, a reaction commenced in the 
convention itself, as well as throughout all France, against the sanguinary excesses of 
the Terrorists. Ultimately a new constitution — that of the year 3 (1795)— gave birth to a 
new government, composed of a legislative body divided into two councils — the council 
of five hundred, whose function was to propose laws; and the council of the ancients, 
whose function was to pass them. The actual executive power was intrusted to five 
members chosen from both sections, and who sat at the Luxembourg. Their names were 
Lepeaux, Letourneur, Rewhel, Barras, and Carnot. These five constituted the famous 
Directory. They assumed authority in a moment of immense peril. France was 
environed with gigantic adversaries, while distrust, discontent, and the malice of rival 
factions made her internal administration almost hopeless. The frantic heroism of her 
soldiers saved her from spoliation by the foreigner; and had all the members of the 
D. been patriotic and honest, she might have been saved also from spoliation by 
her own children. But, on the contrary, the home-policy of the D .was deplorable. 
The demoralization which had begun to characterize officials even in Danton’s time, 
now seized almost every class. Barras, a representative of all the turpitude of the hour, 
set the example. The majority of the two councils were equally corrupt; and although 
there were some both in* the councils and D. whose virtues and talents were unim- 
peachable, yet they were too weak to counteract the knavery of their associates. It soon 
became clear that France could not be reconsolidated by the fag-ends of the revolution. 
The power and skill requisite for such a herculean work must be sought for elsewhere, 
among men who had received a nobler discipline than could be obtained in the political 
squabbles of the metropolis. Such was the thought of the abbe SFyes. He turned his 
eyes to the army, where a host of new and brilliant names had appeared — Iloche, 
Joubert, Brune, Kleber, Desaix, Massena, Moreau, Bernadotte, Augereau, Bonaparte. 
Sieves propounded his plan for the overthrow of the I )., and the establishment of 
a consulate, that should be, in reality, a monarchy under republican forms, first of 
all to Moreau, who was frightened by its audacity ; then to Bernadotte, whose excessive 
caution hindered him from approving of it; then to Augereau, ■who could not under- 
stand it; and finally to Bonaparte, on his return from Egypt. The last admired the 
project; a conspiracy was rapidly formed; all those functionaries who had been promised 
places by the D., but lmd not received them, offered their aid; and by the coup d'etat of 
the 18th Brumaire (q.v.), an end was put to a government of weakness, immorality, 
and intrigue. It was succeeded by the consulate (q.v). 

DIRECTORY fob, the PUBLIC WORSHIP of GOD, a code of regulations concerning 
the different parts of public worship, drawn up by the Westminster assembly in 
1644, ratified by the English parliament in the same year, and adopted by the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland and by the Scottish parliament in 1645. It was on 
express order from both houses of the English parliament, that the Westminster assem- 
bly addressed itself to the work of preparing this directory, to supply the place of the Book 
of Common Prayer, which had been abolished. In Scotland, it was hailed as conducive 
to “ a happy unity and uniformity in religion among the kirks of Christ in these three 
kingdoms, united under one sovereign,” and to “ the corroboration of peace and love 
between the kingdoms.” Many of the regulations of the directory are still complied 
with in all branches of the Presbyterian church in Scotland, but in many things it has 
been generally departed from; and a disposition prevails in almost all quarters to allow 
Greater freedom and variety in the forms and unessential circumstances of worship; 
whilst many esteem a departure from the requirement of unnecessary uniformity in 
these things, as tending not a little towards the healing as well as the prevention of 
divisions, and the establishment of areal unity t and even as more consistent with tlie 
first principles of Presbyterianism. 

DIRECTRIX is a right line perpendicular to the axis of a conic section, in 'reference 
to which its nature may be defined. Assume an indefinite straight line as the D. 
ard a point without the D. as the focus. Then, if a line be revolved about the 
focus, any point moving in the line will generate a curve which will be a conic sec- 
tion when there is a constant ratio between the distance from the point to the focus and 
the perpendicular distance from the point to the directrix. The curve is an ellipse, a 
parabola, or an hyperbola, according as the distance from any point of the curve to the 
focus is less, equal to, or greater than the perpendicular distance from the point to the 
directrix. The constant ratio referred to is called the determining ratio of the conic. 

BIRK is a short dagger which at various times and in various countries has been much 
used aw a weapon of' offense. In the royal navy, at the present day, it is worn by 
officers rather for ornament than for use, belted and buckled to the left side. 

DIRK-HARTOG ISLAND, measuring 45 m. by 10, lies off the w. coast of Australia, 
in hit. 2(F s., and long. 118* east. Along with two smaller islands to the n., all the three 
having their lengths parallel with the mainland, it forms the breast- work of Shark’s bay, 
one of the most commodious inlets on that coast. 

DIR'SCHAU, a t. in Prussia, in the government of Dantzic, on the Yistula, a. 
railway junction, 20 m. s.e. of Dantzic; pop. ’75, 9,727. There is considerable trade 
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and industrial activity; but the chief claim of the place to attention is the latticework 
iron bridge over the river, built in 1850-57, 2,726 ft. long, with six spans of 410 ft. each. 
It affords passage for the railway between Kbuigsberg and Berlin, for two ordinary 
carriage roads, and two sideways for foot passengers. 


DIRT-BEDS, the quarry mien’s name, introduced into geology, of several layers which 
occur m the lower Purbeck beds (q.v.), having the appearance of black dirt. They rest 
on the fresh water beds of the lower Purbeck, and consist of one principal layer, from 
12 to 18 in. thick, and from two to four thinner layers. The substance is, to a large 
extent, a dark-brown or blackish earthy lignite, being the remains of an ancient vege- 
table soil. Through it are dispersed, in considerable abundance, rounded fragments 
of stones from h to" 9 in. in diameter. Fossil eycads and zamias are the predominant 
vegetable remains; they occupy their original upright position, having become fossil 
on the spots where they grew. The stumps stand erect for a height of , from one to three, 
or even more feet, and* at distances from each other similar to what may be observed in 
a recent forest. Besides these, the dirt-bed contains the silicified stems, pf coniferous 
trees, laid prostrate in fragments 8 or 4 ft. in length. The marine politic limestone, 
called Portland stone, was overspread with fiuviatile mud, which became the soil on 
which a forest of cycacls and zamias grow, and this was afterwards submerged without 
any violent agitation, since the layer of black earth has not been abraded, and then was 
covered with standing fresh water, from which the beds of calcareous mud, now con- 
verted into slate, were deposited. 

DISABILITY, Legal, is either absolute, which wholly disables the person from doing 
any legal act — e.g., outlawry, excommunication, attainder, alienage— or partial, such as 
infancy, coverture, lunacy, drunkenness, and the like. It may arise from the act of 
God, of the law, of the individual Himself, or of his ancestor, or the person from whom 
he inherits. 


BIS AS SIMIL ATION. See Nutrition. 


DISBANDING, in military matters, is the breaking up of a regiment or corps. When 
peace is proclaimed after a war, and a reduction of the army becomes necessary, this 
is effected by disbanding or disembodying; the men are discharged, and the officers are 
most 1 y placed on half- pay . 

DISBAR, the degradation from the rank of barrister-at-law. This power is in England 
reposed in the benchers of the four inns of court. As the courts of law require that 
every barrister, before he is allowed to practice, must have been admitted to that office 
by oiie of the inns of court, so they will refuse to hear any one who has been deprived of 
his rank by the same authority. The power has rarely been exercised, and only when 
the conduct of the offending party lias been grossly irregular. There can be no doubt 
that the high position held by the* bar has been in great measure sustained by the code 
of honor administered by the societies of the inns of .court — a code by which those who 
are by nature devoid of the feelings of gentlemen are obliged, outwardly at least, to 
recognize and to observe the demeanor of. gentlemen. For some time this wholesome 
censorship had been exercised with less vigilance than formerly, but a case of disbarring 
occurred in 1862, and another in 1874. 

In Scotland, the power to disbar rests in the faculty of advocates (see Advocates. ) 


DISCHARGE, from the military service, is by right at the expiration of the period for 
which attested; or earlier, by indulgence. In the latter case,' the grant may be gratui- 
tous-, .its on reduction of numbers, or when the man is not worth retaining, or paid for 
by the man discharged. In the last case, the soldier pays a sum of money computed 
with reference to the unexpired period of service. If a soldier has many years still to 
serve, the discharge purchase may amount to as much as £20. In the sappers and min- 
ers, where the men are ail artisans, it may amount to £85; and among this corps such 
discharges are very frequent, on account of the value placed on the services of these 
intelligent men by" private employers. Soldiers are, under the act of 1870, frequently 
discharged from service in the regular forces, after three or six years therein, on condi- 
tion of serving the remainder of their original term in the reserve. Earl Grey, when 
colonial secretary, introduced the plan of enabling discharged soldiers to settle on a 
piece of land in the colonies instead of returning home. 

Soldiers are occasionally "discharged with ignominy, ” for some offense that brings 
dishonor on the corps. In such case, the regiment is assembled, the crime recapitu- 
lated, and the sentence read.' The buttons, facings, chevrcns. medals, and all decora- 
tions, are cut from the man’s uniform, and he is “ drummed out” of the regiment, if a 
foot-soldier, or by sound of trumpet, if it be a cavalry regiment. Notice of his degra- 
dation is afterwards senffin writing from the war-office to his parents or relations' 

DISCHARGING, in the royal navy, is the. process of placing a ship “ out of eommis- 
*sion.” A regiment of soldiers is permanently in pay, whether engaged in active service 
*or not; but the crew of a ship are paid wages only so long as their names are on the 
books of a ship “in commission.” Naval officers, too, are on full pay only so long as 
fthey belong to a particular ship in commission. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, a denomination of Baptists, organized "1827, who are 
<often spoken of as Camphellites, but prefer to call themselves Tim (humeri or ( iiutst. 
In 1808, Thomas Campbell, a minister of the “ Beechers,” emigrated from Ireland to 
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the western part of Pennsylvania, and was followed, the next year. Twills son Alexander. 
They both earnestly desired reforms in the Christian church*" conforming' it to apostolic 
precept and practice. Their first step was to gather a small company of disciples for the 
special study of the Scriptures, with the pledge that, rejecting all human creeds and confes- 
sions of faith, they would strictly conform their practice to the teachings of the divine 
word. This virtual separation from the Seeeders was followed by the gathering of a small 
congregation in Washington co. Penn., known as the Brush Run church, of which 
Thomas Campbell was an elder, and by which Alexander was ordained to the ministry. 
After what they regarded as a thorough investigation of the question of baptism, both 
father and son, with five other persons, feeling convinced that the Scriptures taught the 
“ immersion of believers," were, June 2, 1812, immersed by a Baptist minister. In' 2815, 
having increased to such a degree that they numbered 5 or 6 congregations, they 
united with the Redstone Baptist association, having first stipulated in writing that no 
terms of union or communion other that the Holy Scriptures should be required. As 
many of the Baptist ministers were, from the first, dissatisfied with this union the 
reformed congregations at length withdrew and joined the Mahoney (Ohio) association, 
the members of which regarded the new movement with favor and finally entered 
heartily into it. In 1828, Alexander Campbell commenced the monthly publication of 
the Christian' Baptist, by means of which, together with public oral debates on baptism 
and itinerant preaching over large districts, liis views were widely diffused among 
Baptists. Opposition to them on the part of many at length resulted in ecclesiastical 
action: the Dover association of Virginia, 1827, leading in what soon became a general 
withdrawal of Baptist fellowship from all who held the views of Alexander Campbell. 
The reformers, as they were called, then formed a separate organization, and have since 
rapidly increased, particularly in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Virginia. They have churches, also, in Canada, England, Wales, Ireland, and 
Australia. They now report about 2,000 ministers, 2,400 churches, and 500,000 members 
in the United States. Rejecting creeds and confessions of faith, as of human origin, they 
take the Bible as the sufficient and duly authority in matters of faith and practice. 
Shunning subtle theological speculations, they aim to present Bible truths in Bible 
terms. This exposed them at first, and in some quarters, to the imputation of holding 
Unitarian views; but their orthodoxy on this portion of theology is now fully admitted 
On the atonement, resurrection, and general judgment they agree with the great body 
of evangelical Christians. They continue the* breaking of bread in commemoration of 
the Savior’s death every first day of the week. They hold that faith and repentance are 
the divinely appointed pre-requisites for baptism, and that all who do repent and believe 
may and should be immersed in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins and reception of the gift of the Holy Spirit. In church polity they are congrega- 
tional, with three classes - of officers: 1. elders, presbyters, or bishops;' 2. deacons; 8. 
evangelists. The last named are the itinerating ministers or missionaries, and are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. Acknowledging their obligation to provide for the 
wide diffusion of scriptural preaching by well-instructed men, they are zealous in pro- 
moting education. They have a university at Lexington, Ky. ; and colleges at Bethany, 
West Va. ; Hiram, Ohio;*" Franklin, Pa. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Eureka, III; and Qskaloosa, 
Iowa; besides colleges for women and many other schools of high grade. 

u?: '/I DISCIPLINE, F^hst Book of, or of Policy, in Scottish ecclesiastical history, an 
important document, drawn up by John Knox and four other ministers, in 1500. Along 
with the confession of faith of the same year, it must be held as exhibiting the princi- 
ples on which the reformed church of Scotland was originally founded. It lays down 
rules for the election of “pastors or ministers” by the congregation their examination 
by “ the ministers and elders,” etc., also for the election of elders and of deacons; it 
recognizes the office of superintendent (q.v.) as then established; but it is most largely 
occupied with things pertaining to ecclesiastical discipline, strictly so called, arid the 
mode of dealing with persons guilty of offenses. The first book of discipline never 
received the sanction of parliament, but was subscribed by many of the nobles and barons. 

DISCIPLINE, Second Book of, or “Heads and Conclusions of the Policy of the 
Kirk,” a document of great importance in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, 
adopted by the general assembly in 1578; and, although never ratified by act*of parlia- 
ment, still frequently appealed to as the most perfect and authoritative exhibition of 
Scottish presbyterianlsm. The separations which have taken place from the established 
church in Scotland, have not been on the professed ground of dislike to the constitution 
exhibited in the second book of discipline, but of anxiety for its perfect maintenance; 
and this document has recently been' adopted as one of the articles of union among 
Scottish Presbyterian churches* in Australia. It w»s prepared with great care by a com- 
mittee of the genera] assembly, in which Andrew Melville took a leading part; and in 
a time of much conflict between the court and the church, concerning the power of the 
civil government in things ecclesiastical, church government, and patronage (q.v.). It 
begins by asserting strongly the powers regarded as essentially inherent in the church, 
sets forth the distinctions between civil and ecclesiastical government and their mutual 
relations, and lays down a thoroughly Presbyterian platform of church -government. 

DISCIPLINE, in naval ami military matters, is a general name for the rules laid 
down for the proper behavior of the persons employed. The mutiny act, the articles 
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of war, and general orders issued by the admiralty and the war office, form collectively 
the code by which discipline is regulated. See Articles of War, Mutiny Act. 

In the army, regimental discipiiBe is^ chiefly maintained by the adjutant. He sees 
the regimental orders carried out; superintends the drill and held movements; inspects 
and tells-off all guards, escorts, and parties; regulates all duty rosters, or rolls! ers, 
receives garrison orders; keeps regimental books. The adjutant-general is to the whole 
army what the adjutant is to a regiment, in reference to discipline. In the navy, the 
discipline is necessarily very strict. 

DISCOB OLI, according to Cuvier, a family of maiacopterous fishes, remarkable for 
having the ventral fins united to form a sucking disk on the under surface of the body. 
To this family, also called cydopterid®, belong the lump-sucker (cydopteras lumpiis ), the 
unctuous sucker or sea-owl or cock-paddle snail x and or two other British fishes. ' To 
this family Cuvier also referred the remora (q.v.), adverting, however, to the different 
position of the sucking disk, and other important distinctions, on account of . which a 
very different place in the system is now assigned to it. The use of the sucking disk, 
however, is much the same-— that of attaching the animal to fixed substances, so that 
it may remain and obtain its food, where otherwise it would be swept away by the 
current. The adhesive power of the sucker, in the larger specimens of the lumpfish, 
remains after death. 

DISCORD, sounds which have no harmonical relation whatever; differing from dis- 
sonance (q.v.), which In musical language is applied to sounds that are in grammat- 
ically correct relation to each other, though not consonant. 

■ DISCOUNT, the difference between a sum of money due at a future period and its 
present value; ortho deduction made from the amount of a debt that is paid before it • 
is due. It is usually ascertained— in the case of bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
and the like — by subtracting from the principal amount its interest, calculated from the 
date of payment until the date when the amount is due; but this, although sanctioned 
by usage, leads to an excess of charge, the interest being thus advanced to the lender 
before it lias actually accrued. True discount is computed as follows: Suppose that 
£100 is advanced for one year at, say 5 per cent, the sum repayable at the end of the year 
in respect of this advance will be £105; therefore, £100 is the present value of £103 due 
a year hence; and from this conclusion it is easily deduced by proportion, that the value, 
of £100 due a year hence is £954-'?. Hence the true discount on £100 due in a 

year at 5 per cent, is £4 13s. 2f& The usual formulas are— for the present value, 

f or the discount, ~rr — ; where “A” is the principal sum due; il n n the 
100+ft?’ ’ lOO-j-w 11 ’ 

time, in years or fractions of a year; and *‘r” the rate per cent, simple interest Icing 
assumed. For example, let it he required to find the discount on £97 7a. 0 d. t due seven 
months hence, at per cent. Here A =£97 7s. M. =97.875, »=■&■, ?*=4l; rw*=-ArX4== 
!-£=¥•• Aw=97.87ffXV- 

io(M-w=s ioo^Hy-= 

„ v 97.375X ? r 97.375X 21 .204.4875 . n 

Hence the discount is — — — A— - — ----- — = — — = 2.491= £2 9s. IOcL 

821 821 

But it is easier first to determine the present value, and hence, by subtraction from the 
amount due, the discount. 

An extension of the above formulas is necessary in computations connected with 
leases, reversions, etc., to be valued on the stricter principle of - compound interest, for 
which see Interest. 

By discount is likewise understood tlie depreciation in value of a fixed investment; 
as when a railway share, on which say £100 lias been paid, can.be sold for £90 only, 
the “ discount” being thus 10 per cent. 

The allowance made to a trader, under the name of discount, for prepayment of a 
debt, is usually greater than the current rate of interest, as the creditor receiving the 
money before it becomes due, secures himself against the insolvency of the debtor. 

The rates of discount vary according to the demand for money and the nature of 
the security. The range in Britain is from 3 to 10 per cent, except in the cane of doubt- 
ful bills or post-obit bonds, when a much higher rate is exacted. Bills at and under 
three months' currency arc usually charged a per cent less than those of a longdate. In 
the colonies higher rates are allowed. 

DISCOV&RY, Bill of, a bill in chancery (q.v.) which prays the disclosure by the 
defendant of some matter pertinent to the cause of the plaintiff. By means of bills of 
discovery, the equity courts formerly possessed an advantage over the courts of common 
law in extracting evidence from the parties to a suit, who could not be examined as 
witnesses in an action at law. But by 14 and 15 Viet. c. 99, 16 and 17 Viet. c. 83, 
and 17 and 18 Viet. e. 125, parties to an action arc competent witnesses, and must give 
evidence. See the judicature act (1875), ord. xxxi. 

‘DISCOVERY, BILL OF (ante), commonly used in aid of the jurisdiction of a court 
of law to enable the party who prosecutes or defends a suit to obtain a discovery of the 
facts which are material to such prosecution or defense The plaintiff must be entitled 
, to the discovery which he seeks, and can have a discovery only of what is necessary for 
his own title, as of deeds under wfliich lie claims, but hot to pry into affairs of tlie 
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defendant .-■■.'The '.bill must show with reasonable certainty a "present and vested title and 
interest, in; the plaintiff, and- what that- title and interest are ; must state a case which will 
constitute . /.just, ground for a suit or defense at law, and describe deeds and acts with 
reasonable certainty. • A bill of discovery will not lie in aid of a criminal prosecution, 
a mandamus, or a suit for a penalty. 

. DISCUSSION, in Scotch law. By the law of Scotland, all cautioners, unless bound 
jointly and severally with the principal debtor, were formerly, and cautioners bound 
prior to the passing of the mercantile law amendment act (21st July, 1856) are still, 
entitled to insist that the creditor shall call on the principal debtor in the first place; or 
discuss him, as it is technically said. Where the principal debtor fails, to satisfy the 
obligation in full, the creditor was bound to give the cautioner the benefit of such por- 
tion of it as he did discharge. D. was not merely a demand for payment, but enforce- 
ment of it, in so far as the means of the principal debtor admitted of. Cautioners 
bound subsequently to the date of the mercantile law amendment act (19 and 20 
Viet, c. GO, s. 6), can enjoy the right of D. only by express stipulation. 

DISEASE, according to its literal construction, a state of dis-easc, or absence of the 
condition of health, in which all the faculties and organs of the body and mind work 
together harmoniously and without sensible disturbance. In a strictly scientific sense, 
there may be disease without pain or uneasiness in the ordinary meaning of these 
words, but hardly without functional disturbance or incapacity of some kind. It is, 
therefore, only necessary to include in the definition of disease the diminution of func- 
tional power, whether attended or not by suffering, and the scientific and practical 
ideas of the word will closely correspond. It must be admitted that slight structural 
and functional deviations from the state of health are sometimes unnoticed; but only 
because they are slight, and because the functions to which they extend are not habitu- 
ally in use to the full extent. A great deal of unnecessary obscurity is found, especially 
in continental writers, in discussing the abstract idea of disease, -which has been con- 
nected with all the most intangible subtleties of the most abstruse and metaphysical philo- 
sophy, by regarding it as dependent upon the idea of life and of the vital force. Many 
authorities have thus generalized disease into a separate active principle, opposed to, and 
everywhere seeking to destroy, the principle of health; and Paracelsus was hardly more 
open to objection on the ground of absurdity than many others of his countrymen, 
when, in his picturesque and at the same time mystical manner, he endowed the vital 
principle with a kind of personality, and spoke of disease as due to the whims and cap- 
rices of a displeased and resentful Archaeus, an idea which was still further developed 
by Van Ilelmont. It is common to treat of disease as being functional or organic ; i.e., 
evidenced by changes of function or of structure; but function and structure are so 
closely allied in fact and in nature, that the more this distinction is examined the more 
vague and impalpable it becomes; and it can therefore only be kept up as a provisional 
and conventional arrangement. The classification and arrangement of diseases accord- 
ing to their external characters has been termed nosology (q.v.); while the observation 
of their more intimate and less superficial relations in connection with their causes and 
results, is called pathology (q.v.); both of these sciences, of course, being kept in view 
in the healing art of medicine (q.v.), of the more practical portion of which they form 
the pillars. 

DISEASES, DISTRIBUTION OF. It is generally known that the different regions 
of the earth are subject to diseases deriving their character from local circumstances and 
conditions, such as latitude, climate, the chemical quality of the soil, elevation of the 
land above the sea-level, variation of temperature, water distribution, character of the 
vegetation, and the peculiar habits of the people. The science of nosograpliy in this 
aspect, however, did not receive much attention before the beginning of the present 
century, and is still comparatively undeveloped, though something has been done in the 
way of discovering and classifying facts. It is lenown that tropical regions are the home 
of malarial fevers, cholera, and hepatic diseases. This is due in part to the damp soil 
and decaying vegetation, particularly in the river valleys. The yellow fever of thy 
Mexican gulf, though often aggravated by other conditions, doubtless originated pri- 
marily from this cause. In the more temperate zones, typhus, typhoid, intermittent, 
and scarlet fevers are found. They are, however, for the most part, not so much 
endemic as epidemic. In the northern hemisphere, n. of the tropical zone, catarrhal 
diseases prevail, while in the corresponding zone of the southern hemisphere they are 
unknown. Intestinal catarrh prevails, however, to a considerable extent in some parts 
of the inlcrtropieal regions. Nosologists are as yet unable to explain why some diseases 
prevail alike in widely different latitudes; for example, rheumatism in warm and dry 
as well as in cold and wet regions; and leprosy in Greenland; Norway, and Iceland, as 
well as in the tropics. In some cases, hilly regions are ravaged by fevers, while in the 
intervening valleys fevers seldom occur. 'The cultivation of the soil, sometimes essen- 
tially modifies the character of the malarial diseases The destruction of forests often 
results in the introduction of diseases unknown before. Indeed, as a general rule, living 
vegetation tends to preserve health, wnile decaying vegetation is a prolific source of dis- 
ease; but the modifications of this law are very little understood. Defective drainage, 
natural or artificial, is also a common source of disease, especially in cities and thickly 
settled towns. The personal habits of races and communities in respect to diet and 
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cleanliness, exert a wide influence upon the public health.. Europe, on the whole, pos- 
sesses the requisite conditions of health in greater perfection than any other quarter of 
the world. The rates of mortality from diseases of the lungs are greater in northern 
than in southern latitudes. This is illustrated by the prevalence of consumption in the 
north-eastern portion of the United States. Fevers are more prevalent in the southern 
than in the northern states. Malarial fevers are especially fatal in the southern regions 
of the country. They are infrequent, however, where pine forests abound. Knowledge 
on this subject, as yet fragmentary, is slowly increasing. 

' DISEASES of PLANTS form a subject of study interesting equally in Its scientific 
and its economic or practical relations, but in regard to the .most important parts of 
which much obscurity and uncertainty still exists. Enough, indeed, is known to show 
that, as might have been expected, an analogy subsists between the kinds of disease to 
which plants arc subject, and those of animals., both in their nature and their causes, 
yet with wide differences, according to the difference between vegetable and annual 
life. Plants, like animals, are liable to suffer from unsuitable external circumstances, 
as of temperature, drought, or moisture, etc, : tliey are liable, like animals, to suffer Irom 
deficiency of food, from excess of it, or from being compelled to subsist on improper 
kinds of it, or too exclusively on some particular kind. They of leu suffer much from* 
vegetable parasites, chiefly fungi, and from multitudes of minute animals, which,, with- 
out eating them up destroy organs essential to their health, or prey upon their juices. 
The constitutions of plants are accommodated to -particular temperatures, anti they 
neither flourish when the temperature is for any considerable time much .above or 
much below certain limits, very different, however, for different species. Light is of 
the greatest importance to vegetable life, and a want or deficiency of it speedily pro- 
duces an unhealthy condition, the proper chemical changes not taking place in the 
juices of the plant; and this unhealthy condition, sometimes very. extensively. produced 
in gloomy seasons, when the deficiency of light is accompanied with excess of moisture 
both in 1 the air and in the soil, renders plants very liable to the attacks both of vege- 
table parasites and of minute animal tribes. 

Excess of nutriment, causing, an extreme rapidity of growth, sometimes produces an 
unhealthy condition in particular parts of plants, in which a greater amount of tissue is 
developed in a single season than can be thoroughly matured.— Manures, in judiciously 
and unsuitably applied, are often productive of disease. Putrescent matter coming in 
contact with the roots of many plants, is very injurious to them, and causes canker * — 
Contagion, as a cause of disease in plants, if not fully demonstrated, is rendered highly 
probable by such facts as the memorable prevalence of the potato disease, and the 
rapid spread of the vine disease (oldiam)) nor does the existence of particular fungi in 
the diseased plants materially affect this probability. 

With regard to the diseases of plants generally, little has been hitherto found practi- 
cable in the way of cure, and prevention is the object chiefly aimed at in all investiga- 
tions of their nature and causes. 

Borne of the most important diseases of plants are noticed under particular heads; 
and some of the most destructive parasitic fungi are described in their proper places in 
this work. 

DISHONOR of a BILL, When the drawee, or person on whom a bill is drawn, 
declines to accept it or to pay it, he is said to dishonor it. The act of drawing or of 
indorsing a bill* implies an obligation to pay it in the last instance, and the person in 
whose favor it is drawn has thus recourse against the drawer and indorsers, should the 
drawee fail to accept or to pay. In order to preserve this recourse, however, it is indis- 
pensable that notice of dishonor shall be given to the drawer and indorsers. No parti- 
cular form of notice is requisite. The notice must be such as to identify the bill, and 
to inform the party to whom it is given of the protest, a copy of which ought to accom- 
pany it. If the notice is put into the post-office, and properly addressed, it is sufficient; 
and even verbal notice, if clear, will suffice. In the case of foreign bills, the period 
within which notice must be given is regulated by the usages and customs of merchants. 
Any delay which can fairly be ascribed to neglect or omission, and is not justified 
by the circumstances of the case, will be fatal to the bill-holder’s claim for recourse. 
In inland bills and notes, the rule till lately in Scotland was, that fourteen days after 
the protest was taken should be allowed. This has been altered by the mercantile-, 
law amendment act (10 and 20 Viet. c. 60), which provides (s. 14) that notice of dis- 
honor of inland bills and promissory-notes, in order to entitle the holder to recourse, 
shall be given “in the same manner and within the same time as is required in the 
case of foreign bills by the law of Scotland.” To both classes of biffs, then, the 
English rule, is now applicable, which is, that notice must, in the general case, be 
sent the next day, where the parties reside in the same place, and by the next post, 
if they reside at a distance. . 

DI3IHFECTAHTS are a class of substances which have the power of absorbing or 
destroying the effluvia or fetid odors evolved from putrescent matter, and the mias- 
matic matter generated in low, marshy, and iU-dmined localities. The principal sub- 
stances capable of being used for this purpose are chlorine, bleaehing-powder, carbolic 
acid, animal and wood charcoal, chloride of zinc, sesqui-chloride of iron, nitrate of lead, 
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acetate of lead, and nitrous acid. Chlorine (q.v,), either when used by itself, or in 
combination with lime, as bleaching-powder, is probably the most powerful disinfecting 
agent. When liberated into an apartment, it immediately causes the destruction of 
infectious or other deleterious matters. The mode of its action appears to be principally 
due to the great affinity of chlorine for the hydrogen of the gaseous compounds evolved 
ft mi putrefying matter, and in abstracting the hydrogen, the chlorine destroys the 
organic substance. A simple way of employing chlorine as a disinfecting agent in sick- 
rooms, and adjacent lobbies and apartments, is to place a thin layer of bleaching-powder 
upon a plate, from which the carbonic acid of the air will liberate chlorine rapidly 
enough to be of essential service in keeping down infection, and without causing any 
inconvenience to the inmates. If a more plentiful supply of chlorine be desired, a little 
vinegar added to the bleaching-powder will liberate the gas freely. Charcoal is also of 
great service in removing fetid effluvia. Clothes possessing a disagreeable odor may be 
deprived of it by being rolled up or placed in a box with charcoal; and a thin layer of 
the latter strewn over putrefying matter, such as the decomposing carcass of an animal, 
immediately absorbs the effluvia, and the air above becomes quite sweet. The charcoal 
acts first by absorbing the odoriferous gases, such as ammonia, hydro-sulphuric acid 
(sulphuretted^ hydrogen), etc., and thereafter aids in the oxidation of these into nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid, and water. As agents capable of being employed in the deodori- 
zation and purification of offensive liquids, such as bilge-water arid sewerage-water, 
there are chloride of zinc— Burnett’s disinfecting liquid (q.v.)— chloride of manganese, 
■% perchloride of iron (Ellerman’s deodorizing fluid), and nitrate of lead (Ledoych’s dis- 
infecting fluid); but these liquids are not true disinfectants, and are merely serviceable 
in deodorizing by fixation. The employment of fumigating pastilles, burning brown 
paper, and fumigations with camphor, benzoin, mastic, amber, lavender, and other 
odoriferous substances, is merely serviceable in cloaking over the offensive, fetid, and 
hurtful gases, and should never be resorted to unless in conjunction with the use of 
other agents possessing the properties of true disinfectants. See Carbolic Acid; and, 
for Condy’s fluid, the article Manganese. 

DISINFECTANTS (ante). The subject of disinfectants is not yet perfectly under- 
stood, and there are many unsettled notions regarding it. There lias lately been con- 
siderable skepticism in regard to the disinfecting powers of chlorine and carbolic acid, 
and with apparently good reason. Doubtless too much reliance has been placed upon 
them, or upon an inefficient mode of using them. The mode of action of chloride of 
lime, or the chlorine or chlorine compounds liberated therefrom, is probably like that 
in bleaching. The disease-breeding organism is broken up, and consequently its propa- 
gating power destroyed, just as coloring matter is broken up. This explanation does 
not take, into consideration, of course, the theory of bleaching which supposed the 
abstraction of hydrogen by the chlorine compound and the liberation of oxygen in the 
condition, of ozone. The important fact to bear in mind is that the disinfectant 
destroys the disease germs. Now, to act in this way, it is necessary to have at least one 
molecule of the disinfectant in the presence of one molecule of the disease-producing 
organism, and probably it requires several, perhaps a hundred to one. The question then 
arises how many molecules of matter or how many organic compound particles are 
there in a given number of disease germs. No positive answer can be given. It is a mere 
matter, not of guess-work, but of estimation, and involves the question as to how many 
molecules of the disinfecting material arc required to produce the death or disorgani- 
zation of the disease germs. After a number of experiments, the question can be, and 
has been, practically decided. It is found that when an apartment is thoroughly fumi- 
gated with chlorine, or the compounds liberated by chloride of lime, that disease germs 
are destroyed. If, however, chloride of lime has simply been strewed about the prem- 
ises, even ‘in considerable quantity, it is found often that the place has not been thor- 
oughly disinfected. If carbolic acid is used in too weak a Solution it; may not suf- 
ficient'! v arrest or destroy the vitality of the growing disease germs. To depend upon 
the fumes of carbolic acid would be a practical fallacy. The substance must be directly 
applied, as a rule, to have a full sanitary effect. Perhaps chlorine may act by simply 
killing tin; germs. Carbolic acid probably does, and some other substances of less 
power may act upon some disease germs sufficiently, when they are not present in too 
great quantity, to prevent development of disease. Heat and cold, when intense 
enough, are perfect disinfectants. The continued application of dry air heated to 150° 
or 200' will generally destroy disease germs. It doubtlessly desiccates them, and they 
die. Moist air must* be heated to the boiling point to produce the same effect. A suf- 
ficient decree of cold will also effect the purpose; how great, cannot be stated for every 
instance. >Ve know that diphtheria and scarlet fever, particularly the latter disease, 
often flourish in severe cold weather. The application of cold, except in a limited and 
partial manner, is impracticable. The mode of disinfecting any given locality must 
depend upon circumstances, and of ten requires much judgment. See Carbolic Acid, 
lu tie. 

DISK, in botany, a part intervening in some flowers between the stamens and the 
pistil. If seems in most cases to represent an inner whorl of stamens variously modi- 
fied. It is often a mere ring; sometimes it exhibits a wliorl of scales or of rudimentary 
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stamens or even of petal-like appendages; sometimes it rises into a sort of cun around 
the pistil; sometimes, as in the rose, it assumes the form of a waxy lining of the tube 
of the ea yx. It is often glandular, and secretes a honey-like fluid. It Is one of the 
pans included under the vague comprehensive term nectary by the older botanists. 

DISK AND DISCOS 'GLUS. ■ See Quoit. 

DISLOCA TIOF consists in the displacement of one bone from another with which it 
forms a joint {put out ofjointhemg the popular expression). Dislocations are general lv 
Urn resui of sudden accident, but maybe the result of disease, or may be cm ! J 
llie disp acement may be partial or complete; and surgeons classify ‘their cases n o 
maple dislocations when the skin remains unbroken, and compound, when there is a 
external air may communicate with the joint. Occasionally in 
addition to the dislocation, there are fractures of the bones, or lacerations of important 
Mood-vessel, m the neighborhood; it is then termed a complicated diSaion . 1 nf t 
cation is a rare accident m infancy and old age, because in the lbrmor the -joint-ends of 

while «1*<* #ged skeleton is so rigid 
■ ttonittle bones fracture under force that would drive vbunger and tinner ones 
livl dieir sockets. Dislocations are most frequent between the ages of thirty and 
jfS- 1 uso ” s wit h weak muscles, and lax, long ligaments, or those in whom limit I ter 
have been softened by inflammation of the joint, are predisposed to dislocation The 
joints mos frequently displaced are the shoulder and the elbow K 

General symptoms tf activation.— After a blow, fall, or violent muscular exertion 
18 “ ‘0 be immovable at the injured joint, there is grem pih, and the .iS 
of the pait is changed; but soon swelling ensues, and every distinctive mark about it 
is obscured. If left alone, or merely treated as an inflamed joint the MwSin “ “r du 
al y subsides; but the immobility continues, the limb is crippled for months or 'years 
when at last nature forms a new socket for the end of the bone Koine ainoma «f 
useful motion is restored. The proper shape of the part is never restored but remains 
an eyesore to the patient, and a disgrace to the surgeon. ’ butlcnuim 

1 fie general treatment of dislocatiom consists in tlieir. reduction or nullmo* ibe dk 

iwSES!® 5 a ss£ n 

days bieedmg from the arm, emetics, the warm bath, etc. were <umeral v made Z if. 
nowadays, chloroform or ether attains the same ends, and renders the treatment of di * 
When 1I10l ’ e Smple ? d hu T ne than introduction K ts 

he rira 

him counter-extension ; lie then pulls on the limb either with bis hands’ fir'^n ifu 

»o m j , 

scirtsaa °'“ «**"> icw ii «; » irii-u ,rs 
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the rents are mere cracks, the parts, though separated, remaining contiguous; sometimes 
a greater or less .fissure intervenes between the disunited portions, and this is filled with 
materials pressed in from above, or with igneous rocks intruded from below. The beds, 
however, are not always found at the sapie level— a displacement as well as a severance 
often takes place, so that the beds on one side of the fissure or crack are many feet, or 
many hundreds of feet, above or below r the beds on the other side with which they were 
once continuous. One of the best known faults is that called the “Ninety Fathom 
Dike” in the Newcastle coal-field. The same beds are 90 fathoms lower on the northern 
than they are on the southern side. The fissure varies in width from a few feet in some 
places to more than 20 yards in others; it is filled with mndstone. In the Edinburgh 
coal-field, the greatest fault is the one known as the “ Sheriffhall Slip.” It has pro- 
duced a dislocation of the strata to the extent of 4(10 or 500 ft., so that the coal which is 
worked on the s. side of the slip, near the surface, is on the n. side 500 ft. below* it, 
Mr. Milne Home enumerates 120 faults in the Mid-Lothian and East-Lothian coal-fields. 
He has himself examined 78 of these, and lias found that 85 dip to the s., and 43 to the 
n.; and that while the sum of the down-throws by the faults dipping to the s. is 865 
fathoms, those dipping to the n, have depressed the strata 754 fathoms. 

Faults in coal-field's are well known, because of their serious interference with the 
progress of the miner. But though they often cause considerable labor and expense in 
searching for the continuation of a valuable seam of coal, they have corresponding 
advantages, since they disclose on the surface the value of the buried minerals, and 
when filled with solid materials, they form embankments which confine water, and thus 
save considerable expense in draining the mine. 

The amount of dislocation is the measure of a line drawn from one part of the bed, 
at right angles to its plane, to a line produced from the other separated part, of the bed 
representing its plane. Although no notion can be formed, in meeting with a fault, of 
the extent of dislocation, yet the direction in which the lost strata are to be sought can 
he certainly determined, for it has been found to he an invariable law, that the strata 
are lowest on the overlapping side of the slip. Faults have local names from the miners, 
all of which have been used by geologists. They are called hitches, dikes, troubles, 
slips, slides, heaves, and throws. 

DISMAL SWAMP, measuring 40 m. from n. to s. by 25 in breadth, lies chiefly, in 
Virginia, but partly in North '"Carolina. In the center is lake Drummond, covering 
about 6 sq. miles. Elsewhere the surface is divided between tangled reeds and heavy 
timber, with a thick undergrowth. This extensive morass has been, at a vast cost, 
traversed lengthwise by a canal, which connects New Lebanon, in North Carolina, with 
Norfolk in Virginia. 

DISMANTLE is the operation which a ship undergoes when to he laid up in ordinary, 
or placed out of service. She is tmrigged; the rods and most of the ropes are removed; 
and the upper masts taken down. 

BISMAS, St., the name which Catholic tradition has attached to the “good thief.” 
He is represented with a cross beside him. 

BXSOBBEBLY HOUSE. For this, see Nuisance. 

DXSPABT, in gunnery, is a mark set upon the muzzle of a gun, to aid the gunner in 
obtaining a line of sight truly parallel with the axis of the bore. The dispart, in strict- 
ness, is not the mark itself, but a distance or quantity denoted by the mark; and “ to 
dispart” a gun is to determine this distance. I»t depends mainly on the relation between 
the diameter of the breech and that of the muzzle. 

DISPENSATION, a license granted by the pope for that which is ordinarily prohib- 
ited. The nature and limits of the dispensing power have been the subject of much 
discussion not only in controversy with Protestants, but among Roman Catholics them- 
selves. It is held by the extreme advocates of papal power, that the pope may dispense 
in any divine law, except the articles of faith; by others, that his dispensing power 
docs not extend to express precepts of the New Testament; some say that his D. is valid 
only when it proceeds upon just cause; some, that it is not properly a relaxation of the 
law’s obligation, but merely a declaration that in the particular case the law is not appli- 
cable. The usage of the church of Rome, however, agrees with the opinions of her 
theologians in making the pope supreme in releasing from oaths and vows; and a decree 
of the council of Trent anathematizes all who deny the power of the church to grant dis- 
pensations for marriages within the prohibited degrees of the Mosaic law ; whilst the 
multiplied prohibited degrees of tbe canon law give much occasion al* the more frequent 
exercise of the same power.— Nothing really of the nature of a D. is known in any .Prot- 
estant church. The only kind of dispensations now in use in England, are those 
granted by a bishop to a clergyman, to enable him to hold more benefices than one, or 
to absent himself from his parish. Formerly, the pope s dispensations in England, as 
elsewhere, prevailed against the law of the land, not hi ecclesiastical matters only, but 
in all that large department of civil affairs which, by an interested fiction, was brought 
within the scope of ecclesiastical government. This abuse was swept away at the 
reformation, by 25 Henry VIII. c. 21. The power of the pope was then conferred on 
the archbishop of Canterbury, in so far as it was not contrary to the law of God, The 
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granting of special licenses of marriage, and the like, is the only form in which it is eve* 
exercised. 

In former times, the crown claimed a dispensing power in civil, similar to that which 
belonged to the pope in ecclesiastical matters. The power was grossly abused by James 
IL, and was consequently expressly abolished by the bill of rights. The privilege of 
granting pardons in capital cases is the only form in which the dispensing power of the 
crown still exists. 

DISPERSION. Ordinary white light is heterogeneous in its character, being com- 
posed of rays of different refrangibility, and the term I). is used in optics to denote 
the separation of these rays by refraction. Transparent media of various kinds possess 
different dispersive powers, or, in other words, different powers of widening the angle 
between the red and violet rays. When a ray of white light suffers refraction, through a 
prism of given angle at a given angle of incidence. The circumstance called the k * irra- 
tionality of dispersion,” consists in the fact, that when a spectrum is measured after 
Fmuenhofer’s manner, it is found that the distance between any of the same two fixed 
lines of the spectrum has not a constant ratio to the distance between the extreme fixed 
lines, where different media are used. Sec Spectrum. It maybe noticed that the word 
D. is also sometimes used to denote in optics irregular reflection or the scattering of 
light on imperfectly polished surfaces. ‘ See Catoptrics. The amount of light not 
reflected according to the regular law varies with the nature of the reflecting surface. 
In the case of light incidentat right angles upon a surface of common glass, -jk only is 
properly reflected. In perpendicular reflection at an ordinary silvered looking-glass, 
about i is lost by tins sort of dispersion. A little less than \ is lost in perpendicular 
reflection from highly polished speculum metal. 

DISPLAYED, in heraldic usage, means expanded; as an eagle displayed, or what is 
vulgarly known as a spread eagle. See Eagle. 

DISPOSITION, in art, differs from composition, inasmuch as the former has reference 
to the arrangement of the parts, the latter to the effect of the whole. 

DISPOSITION, in music, a term now used in organ-building, adopted from the Ger- 
man, meaning the arrangement and combination of the stops on the different rows of 
keys and pedals, with the pitch of each stop, or length of the lowest CC pipe. 

DISPOSITION, in the law of Scotland, is a deed of conveyance, applicable either to 
heritable or movable property, but most frequently used for the purpose of transferring 
the former from the seller toff lie buyer. There is another well-known form of the deed, 
the object of which is to settle a whole succession, both heritable and movable, a will 
or testament, in Bcotlancl, being used mostly for movable property. This latter deed is 
commonly known as., a disposition ..and' settlement. The following are the clauses usually 
contained in a disposition for the purpose of conveying heritable property: 1. The nar- 
rative or inductive clause, In which the names of the disponer and disponce are set forth, 
the cause of granting the deed is stated, and the receipt of the price or consideration is 
acknowledged, if the conveyance has been for an onerous cause. 2. The dirporitht 
clause, in which the maker of the deed “sells and dispones,” or “ gives, grants, and dis- 
pones,” if there has been no price paid or consideration given. 3. A clause obliging the ■ 
disponer to in feft. Bee Ixfeftmekt. 4. A proeuratory of resignation. 5. A clause 
of warrandice (q.v.). G. An '.assignation to the litle-deeds*and rents of the subject. 7. 
An obligation to free the disponce from public burdens due before his term of entry. 
8 A clause to the effect that the- title-deeds have been delivered to the disponce. 9. A 
clause of registration. 10. A precept of sasine (q.v.). And lastly, a testing clause (q.v.). 
Though it is still optional to make use of these clauses, they have* been greatly shortened, 
and in some instances dispensed with by recent acts, which are consolidated"] y the titles 
to land (Scotland) act (18G8), 81 and 82 Viet. c. 101, and 82 and 88 Viet. c. 110. A dis- 
position for the conveyance of movables is a much simpler document. It often bears ref- 
erence to an inventory containing a more particular enumeration of the effects conveyed. 
It grants power to the disponce to take possession of the subjects, and it also contains 
clauses of warrandice and registration, and a testing clause. The disposition and settle- 
. meat, again, varies in form according to the nature of the property conveyed, and the 
arrangements which are made with reference to it. Sometimes it" is a direct convey- 
ance; in other cases it conveys the property to trustees, to be held and administered % 
them for the benefit of other parties. In this latter ease, it is known by the name of *a 
trust-disposition and settlement. Where contingencies which cannot be foreseen with 
certainty are anticipated, where the management is complicated by details, or where the 
operations under the deed are likely to be protracted, the appointment of trustees (see 
Trust) is usually resorted to. In either case, the granter’s life-interest in the property 
is reserved in express terms, and there is also a clause dispensing with delivery. The 
word “dispone” used to be considered a vital word in all these 'deeds, but is now no 
longer essential, though it is still current. A disposition in security, which corresponds 
to the English mortgage, will be explained under heritable securities. 
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